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THE IIONDSPIFL DINNI 11. 

Vidcs ut alt A slot iiive candidum 
“ Quei'n*?!)^! > ” ncc jam sustineant oimi 
Kibnrcintcs, geluqne 
bluininn coiiiititeruit acuto. 

Dissolve frigus li«jna su|K*r foco 
Large reponcns, alquc lienigniiw 
Dcjttome quadiimum Salts^tid^ 

O ! “ Sally, hark je,*' whisky diola. 

N Ai IT Ar having laid o\it more than 
one4iair of oui fiame on locomotive 
faculties— in otlicr words, man btiiig 
evidently a moving animal, — it fol- 
lows, that lht 7 who endure a seden- 
tary life, count eriiet her purposes, 
and, consequenlly, expose themselves 
to lier dis]dcasure. They forfeit, in 
fact, not only the privileges, hut even 
the credit of their caste, and settle 
down into some tiling still lower than 
a com pan ion shi]) with the king of 
Babylon, in his grazing excursiun. 
iSo fully wen* the sagacious ancients 
convinced, not only of the brutal, but 
even of the wjernal chaiacter of this 
preposterous iniMlc of existence, that 
the prince of Latin verse has parti- 
cularised sitting” amongst the 
punishments of Avemus. 

“ Sedet cternumquc sedebit 
Infelix Thejwus !” 

Indeed, in entering into the work- 
shop of a tailor, in diving into the 
sub-pavemeiTt office of a W. S., or 
in combating the overpowering air 
which meets you at the room-doof 
of the mere student, there has of- 
ten visited my very soul a pang of 
commiseration for the poor inha* 
biiant within,” flattened, and batter- 
ed down to a board, like a base coin 

VOT. XII. ' 


nailed to a counter, — or presenting, as 
it were, a centaur transformation, or 
transmigration, of clerk into down- 
ward tripod, and of tripod again in- 
to the u|)per extremities of clerk, — 
or shivering under a manifest defi- 
ciency of flesh, accompanied by an e- 
qually manifest redundancy or skin ! 

These, however, are only the allot- 
ments of necessity ; and it were cer- 
tainly cruel to expose the unavoid- 
able wretchedness of man, for the 
single object of distressing him. But 
such evils “ inwoven witn,” arc often 
exasperated by others that arc volun- 
tarily though incautiously admitted 
into our lot. 'Wo are apt to fly from 
sedentary avocations, to amuMcments 
equally sedentary ; and thus to ren- 
der the houis wnich business yields 
to recreation, injurious, in pkice of 
being conducive to health. What 
is there, for example, in the mar- 
shalling of pawns and rooks,— in i 
blind, and blinding admiration of 
kings, and queens, and casttes^ 
What is there in the ceaseless and 
annoying agitation of ivory cubes, 
and in the ever recurring dash ana 
rattle on a back-gammon board? 
What is there even in the inimitable 
and mo.st bewitching of all sedentary 
games, whist, to compare, in point 
of exhilaration, with those more ac- 
tive out-of-doors amusementSi ^ to 
which every season^ io soiho mlh- 
sure, and under aome modification, 
and to which the present sea^ ixi 
iiarticular, so directly and utisoily 
solicits us ? 

One very prominent advantage 
which these latter amitidmantH pos- 
A 
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•ess over tlie former^ consists in that 
l^Swyancy of spirit, and elasticity of 
imagination, whicli exercise under 
tTfte open air is sure to produce. 
Whilst the draft, — or chess, — orcard-* 
player, rises from his feat, sore with 
sitting, and absolutely stupified by a 
wasteful and a useless expcncc of 
thought, — whilst he yawns himself 
into a chair at meal- time, and swal- 
lows his dinner more from habit than 
from appetite, — whilst he remains 
4at, absent, or forced in conversation, 
,4|nd sure to suflcriii his health by 
any, even the slightest d<;gree of ar- 
tificial excitement, — the votary of 
open-air amusements, whether he 
has inhaled his spirits on the land 
or on the w^ater, under all the ex- 
citement and manly emulation of a 
golfing, quoiting, or curlintr contest, 
is sure to bring home with liim, to 
the social board and hour, an extra 
supply of spirits and vivacity. And 
if you place him under the addition- 
al excitement of a companion and 
a bottle,” you have made him hap- 
pier, J verily believe, than ever was 
the successful candidate at a contest- 
ed election, or than all the discover- 
ers of all the problems in Euclid. 

Amongst the exclusive privileges 
of which they who have been com- 
panions in the day's sports are pos- 
sessed, that of discussing at table the 
feats of the; day is by no means the 
least. On this subject every one is at 
home, and every one is enabled, as 
well as entitled to speak. 'I'lic silent 
man now becomes loquacious, the 
diffident acquires assurance, and the 
confident and overbearing meets with 
his match* All that stiffness, and 
shyness, and jealousy of talent or 
acquirement, which, in literary coin- 

S anies in particular, sometimes in- 
uces weariness and disgust, — all that 
Absolute poverty of invention, and 
4(}wnnght dulness, which lies like 
au j|>ci|bus over com^un-place i)ar- 
iie8,-^U that monopoly in con- 
vmatldn, which some tfuklng indi- 
. vidual so frequently usurps and a- 
bil^ these evils under the sun 
nidiiAPW the full 

AAdng of heart and 
4c)wn"in the boasted 
recollected inddeni, 
j||fl^^|^nged itfistaheor failure* 

Mr 

posi- 


tive tipsiness on the one hand, and 
positive sobriety on the other, — the 
region and domain, we shall term it, 
of hilarity, — a passing, indeed, but 
a powerful hour of opcn-hcartcilness 
and boundless fancy, when the nec- 
tar begins first to catch the blood, 
and long ere it hjis reached the brain, 
or tripped up the heels of the con- 
sonants, this is the time when -a man 
is conscious of a soul within him, and 
rejoices in the consciousness, when 
the blood flows so easily and so ra- 
pidly, that the heart escapes every 
instant, on a tide of feeling, to the 
very extremities of the system. 

Sweet is the breath of Morn; her rising 
sweet ; 

With charm of earliest birds, pleasant 
the sun, 

When first on this delightful land he 
&})read > 

His orient bcuuis, on herb, tree, fruit, and 
flower, 

(jlist’ning with dew<’" 

and when the fair Lady Moon'* 
walks forth in her pale virginity, and 
her chastened lustre sleeps on all 
the hills,” — how sweet, too, to ranj- 
ble in that long hollow valley of Hag- 
dad, which separates Arthur's {^eat 
from Salisbury (Vag! and if the 
shadow of her on whom yonr liean 
has fixed all the intensity and purity 
of a first love, darken the green path- 
way side, commixed with your oivn, 
— ^if you feel the arm, and grasp thv^ 
hand of her who clings to you like an 
ivy, and awakens your very soul, in 
the justlings and mutual (iepcndi u- 
cies of every step, — oli ! how cnvioiis 
your situation! how^ rxiiuisitc your 
bliss ! Yet, after all, speaking like 
a rational and a common-sense man, 
— a character 1 have done much to 
acquire, and to preserve which I have 
made more sacrifices of exquisite 
folly than all, I believe, it is really 
worth, — snmking bowl, two good 
moulded candles, a clean hearth, a 
clear Newcastle-coal fire, with a 
suitable accompaniment of blyth, 
and familiar, and friendly faces, are a 
match for a deal of whispering, and 
justling, and moonlight rambling. 

I'he good latly, of w^hose residence 
and employment, at Kippletringen, 
even childhood and bed-rid-age have 
heard, having some friends, male, or 
female, I really forget which, in the 
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town-council^ was persuaded^ some 
eighteen months ago^ to remove from 
Kippletringen, and to assume the 
management of the Tontine, or 
Crown Inn, at Lochmaben, assisted 
by, or, rather, as one may say, un- 
der the direction of, her favourite, 
and now, sleek and well-favoured 
menial, Jock Jabos. She has suc- 
ceeded amazingly, for Widow Mac- 
Candlish's is the rendezvous on all 
public, and the Tryst, on numerous 
private meetings. Here our Bailies 
meet, to argue the impolicy, and to 
exemplify the necessity of burgh re- 
form. Here the neighbouring lairds 
enjoy their tipple, their freedom, and 
their crack. Here the half-pay offi- 
cers, the surgeon, and the school-mas- 
ter, talk politics, and read the Maga- 
zines. Here the burgesses of the 
good town enjoy an evening’s re- 
spite from the clack of their wives, 
and the din of their children. Here 
the wealthy sheep-farmers of the 
Eastern district meet with their 
Yorkshire, Westmoreland, ami Cum- 
berland wool-merchants, to settle 
last year's, and to contract a new 
score, — to hear of fallen markets in 
the south, to laugh loud, and to 
iiKinglc tlic king’s English most un- 
hlushingly. It is pretty general- 
ly surmised, that Jock Jabos, who 
has for several months past been 
raised to the title of John,” is 
at present of the widow's privy- 
council, and soon be advanced 
to the more honourable and confi- 
dential situation of prime minister, 
in the management of the widow’s 
concerns. (Certain, at least, it is, that 
Jock, alias John, from being, as at 
Kippletringen, groom of the stable 
and master of the horse, has slipt 
gradually into places of greater trust, 
having become, in succession, first 
clerk of the treasury, and sole lord 
of the bed-chamber. In short, the 
widow has been whispering to the 
Bailie's wife, some very sensible re- 
marks res])ecting the infamy of evil 
speaking, and the propriety of an 
honest woman's being placed beyond 
the reach of "people's tongues.” John 
has been so active and attentive in 
the widow's interest, has been up so 
early and down so late, that last 
New-year's-day, just fourteen years 
since the decease of worthy Mr Mac- 
Candlish, he was seen to sport a pair 


of very handsome, little worse than 
new, plush breeches, the gala dress, 
as the Bailie well remembers, in 
former, and now seemingly forgotten 
years, of the^ijvidow's ever-to-Wla- 
mented hushtend. 

Dandy Dinmont, who is, in fact, a 
native of this parish, and who had 
been duly apprised by the Lochma- 
beners of the curling contest, having 
dug out from the stole of a two years 
old peat stack, his " true blue 
whins,” had graced them with new 
handles, and a fresh soloing, for the 
occasion. Having some business to 
transact with his Kendal wool-mer- 
chant, and being Scotchman enough 
to fell two dogs with one stone. Dan- 
dy had arrived on the night pre- 
vious to the spiel, and had lodged, as 
was his custom, with the widow, for 
whom, and for her favourite Jock, 
(for J^andy acknowledges him under 
no other name,) he still continues to 
entertain the most steady attachment. 
Many a stiff hreeiLc has Dandy, of 
late years, weathered in the Tontine; 
but Dumple is still sure-footed, and 
Charlie's Hope is only about twelve 
Scotch miles up the country. 'I’he 
widow, too, has often been meditf - 
ting a visit to Ailie; but the roads aie 
so had, and her time really so much 
occupied, that, though the thing has 
always been talked of, it has ne- 
ver been, nor is likely now, before 
the honey-moon jaunt, to he accom- 
plished. 

Dandy had conducted the opposi- 
tion on the llink furthest off from 
ours, and it was not till after the spiel 
was lost and won, that he found him- 
self in company with his old ci;ony 
and bosom-friend, the Ettrick Shep- 
herd. In we poured into the Ton- 
tine, as the l>casts did into the Ark, 
by twos and by sevens ; laird, bailie^ 
arid cotter ; poet, priest,' and tailor ;; 
farmer, carter, and servant lad ; 
with the same contempt of all rank- 
precedency which had accompanied 
our day's proceedings. I will sky it, 
Mr Editor, and 1 will say it now — 
in case 1 should forget after dinner — 
that if you are too much of a 
dandy, (f don't mean l>inmont>) 
or too much of an aristocrat—offoloo, 
much, or too little, of any thiftfi m 
relish the company into w|^ f ak' 
about to iitonmit# 
stable fall' in the' i^ynuMw^^^ 
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quarter's allowance^ and may all your 
airy speculations of fame and useful- 
ness come just to nothing ! For my 
own part^ bred and educated as 1 
have been among the peasantry of 
my native country, an^full well ac- 
uainted^ as even ab incunabulis 
have been with their frank, and 
strongly-marked character^ with that 
open unsuspiciousness of hearty and 
that shrewd quaintness of intellect^ 
and with that astonishing powerful- 
ness of language, and expressiveness 
of idiom, by which they arc marked 
out, and separated from the higher 
classes, — I will say it boldly, that 
I never feci myself more at home, 
more truly alive to the humanity 
of my nature, than when I come 
into close contact with their joys, 
their sorrows, their wishes, their 
wants, their all of little ambition 
or regret, of attainment or failure, 
of which their simple annals arc 
composed. Of how many advan- 
tages are these men, in tne higher 
paths of life, deprived, who arc 
nursed, like the chrysalis, in the 
shell, — who step directly out of the 
leading-strings of their nurses into 
those of fashion and prejudice,— whose 
mental and moral food is as high- 
seasoned and artificial as the pastry 
and sweetmeats with which their ap- 
petites are pampered, — and who are 
carefully instructed by our mam- 
ma" to consider nothing so contami- 
nating and dangerous as the slightest 
intercourse with vulgar brats! Thank 
God ! I was bom in a cottage — ay, and 
came into early contact with poor, it is 
true, and humble, but kind’and Cluis- 
tian beings, whose virtues are so deep- 
ly Impressed upon my heart, that the 
and the flutter of a bishop’s 
g^wn could never efikee the impres- 
sion. Thank God ! 1 v^as not born to 
,:a fortune— though, by the bye, I 
Aooldhave no objection to one now, 
my aunt Kate" would 
take jibe hint, and leave me her heir ! 

The smilitig, and sjsemingly-de- 
widow, received us, at the 
d^r-way, in afdtxse-pWiled toy, with 
^0 fuU t;ows ^ lime ec^g, sur- 
by or of black 
a- tone somewhere 
^^^Itetiance and an apo- 
, dinner^ owing 

^ at the.ice, would 

^vP’IPiiw ^ 


son. ** Never mind that, my daw- 
ty," said a frank and a familiar 
voice, accompanied by an equally 
frank deposition of a broad and poi> 
derous hand betwixt the widow’s 
shoulders ; never mind that, — oui 
stomachs are no ony way nice, and I 
question much if they will quarrel 
wi* ony thing that teeth can master. 
But preserve us a’ !" added the gude- 
man of (Uiarlic’s Hope, wliat have 
you got here ?” casting his eye to- 
wards the Iwitcheii fire, upon wliich 
some eels were frying on a brander. 

Beh ! — vile adder-looking, origi- 
nal-sin reptiles — and for hungry folk 
too !” There shall nae eels,” inter- 
posed, in unison, the voice of the 
Ettrick Shepherd, there shall nae 
eels bed in my stomach, till tliere be 
mair cover to hide them," dashing, 
at the same tiirio, the snow from his 
nail-studded slioes, and casting a 
significant glance towards the kitchen 
tabic, upon which the curlers’ imme- 
morial dinner, beef and greens," 
was smoking most invitingly. “ It’s 
no for you," replied the widow, in a 
kind of under- tone, approaching to 
a whisper, Jamie, my man ; nor 
for my friend Dandy, there, either, 
that the eels are now curling up their 
tails on the brander ; it^s just for 
^ Brandy-Burn,’ poor man. The lady 
is unco fond o them — an' the laird, 
wha maun just comply wi* a’ her 
freaks, is obliged to be fond o’ them 
too An' 1 whiles think, atweel, 
that since he was married to the 
heiress, he’s turned no that unco un- 
like ane himsel’. fic was ance — ” 
but at this moment the laird’s besom 
took up its stance in the passage, 
and the widow facing about, and ad- 
justing her front gear, addressed hini 
thus : — Come away, laird; am un- 
co glad to hear ye ha'e wun the spiel 
— I'm sure ye’ll be tired and hungry 
baith. The lady has sent down some 
eels for your dinner, and I ha’e them 
hirding away yonder on the bran- 
der." The lady,” replied the laird, 
in a manner which indicated any 
thing but; gratitude, is very good, 
and kind, and attentive, an' a’ that, 

* The Lochs jBuromid the gude town of 
Lodlimahen are famed for eels, and all 
good housewifes know to dress them, so 
that tbay become meat for the laird 
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bat I bad rather be excused on this downwards, like icicles from the > 


occasion ; and with^ or without/* add- 
ed he, looking around, ** iiek leave^ 

will dine on beef to-day, — sae ye 
may make John, there, a present of 
the whole concern.” John, who was 
bustling by, in waiter-like attitude, 
with a towel in his hand, and an ex- 
pression of dispatch in his coun|e- 
nance, grumbled out something, ra- 
ther indistinctly, in which, however, 
the words serpents/' and better 
meat,” were distinguishable. 

It is not in the power of pen to in- 
dividualize every arrival in all the 
peculiarities of each. Supi>osc, then, 
after a sufficiency of Jennying and 
jribbying below, and of knife-and- 
fork-work above; suppose the punch- 
bowl introduced, TiUnder the imme- 
diate auspices of the laird, suitably 
flanked and sfmported ; and that 
healths have been drunk, and that 
curling toasts have gone round ; and 
that every face, from that of “ Bran- 
dy” the preses, to that of the crou- 
pier Bailie, has begun to assume an 
expression of glee and merriment. 
But without a simile, 1 can do no- 
thing: — now, then, for one in my very 
best style. 

Reader, liast thou ever seen an old 
woman making candles ? 1 speak of 
times when every on^ was permitted 
to make, as well as to' burn their own 
candles. A chair turned over upon 
its front, and a convenient assortment 
of candle spits laid across the seat- 
bars — a large broth pot, nearly filled 
with warm water, over which the melt- 
ed tallow has been poured, placed be- 
fore her, — a spit, with a dozen radi- 
cal-looking, ragged, half-made and 
dangling spunkies, strung through 
' the eyes, in her hand. Now she im- 
merses them, with a side-long sweep, 
up to the neck in the reservoir ; and 
again, after a suitable pause, shakes 
off the last slowly-descending drop 
into the abyss beneath. The same 
process is gone through with the 
next, and the next ; and this being 
frequently repeated, the whole con- 
cern begins, at length, to assume a 
more civiliz^ aspect* The knobs, 
and other rather unseemly inequali- 
ties, are smoothed over. The wick^ 
like the inward, in tlie outer man of 
the Bkllie, is totally concealed in the 
epating. The lower extremities de- 
scend apace. They continue to thoot 


easing of a thatched roof. This is 
not to be tolerated ; a pair of large 
shears, the inseparable companions 
of a suitable pocket, are applied 
to the unilfasonable excrescence. 
Amputation is effected, and plump 
after plump, the detachtMi delin- 
quents descend into the parent 
flood. A while they swim around, 
seemingly untouched by the heat. 
But at last they begin to yield. 
Now one, then another disappears, 
till at last there is not a vestige of 
individuality left. 

And thus, for you remember I 
am not narrating a fact, but addu- 
cing a comparison, and thus it fared 
with our company, under the sof- 
tening, melting influence of the 
punch-bowl. At first, every indi- 
vidual preserved a certain degree 
of individuality. He swam, indeed, 
hut he swam perceptibly distinct ; 
but anon, the whole party assumed 
a unity of heart, of soul, of object, 
of meaning. Then were the flood- 
gates of mirth let loose, and the 
waters abounded; from the coarse 
but pithy jest of the Sutor, over 
whom even clerical presence had 
ceased to operate, down to the still 
coarser but less-amusing anecdote of 
the Bailie, all was freedom and sheer 
fun. Again and again were the 
achievements of the day revised, and 
many and most interesting were the 
experiences of all on the subject. 
Parish spiels underwent a most par- 
ticular review, and the ancient prow- 
ess of Closcburn and Loebmaben 
were warmly contested. But alas 
for the absent ! for Tynron, for Mor- 
ton, for Sanquhar, for Dumfries^ 
for the mere drivelleTs of Kirkmiaboe, 
and the tbrice-sutored hirds of 
Hunscore. The plain narrative be- 
gan to assume, at length, not a little 
of poetical embellishment, rand die 
marvellous succeeded to tbevi^der- 
fttl, and the downright incredible to 
the marveUoirn* The spirit of En- 
thusiasm was awakened, and thnt of 
Credulity bung upon her lips. We 
were just upon the very vergo of ab- 
surdity, when Hogg, being eafled 
upon by the isresi^nt for a. 'aQn|& 
very op^rtunely gave us iritw 
he had evidently cc^posed the 
oceesion, and in the «hoWh^ of ladiich 
we all most vigorously jotal. 
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ffvgg^s Song. 

*' The ChanneUtane ♦.* 

Of a* the games that c*re I saw, 

Man, callant, laddie, birkie, wean, — 
The dearest, far aboon them a’. 

Was aye the witching Channel-stanc. 
Chorus. 

Oh for the Channel-stane ! 

The fell guidgame, the Channel-stane ! 

There’s no a game that e’er 1 saw, 

Can match auld Scotland’s Channel- 
stane. 

I’ve been at bridals, unco glad, 

Wi* courting lasses W'ondrous fain ; 

But what is a’ the fun Tve had — 
Compare it wi’ the Channel-stane. 

Oh for, &c. 

I've play’d at quoiting in my day — 

And maybe I may du’t again— 

But still unto mysel’ I’d say, 

This is no the Cbunnel-stane. 

Oh for, &c. 

Were I a sprite in yonder sky, 

Never to come back again, 

I’d sweep the moon and starlets by— 
And beat them at the Channel-stane. 

Oil for, &c. 

We’d boom across the Milky Way— 

One Tee should be the Northern Wain { 
Another, bright Orion’s ray, 

A comet for u Channel-stane. 

Oh for, Ac. 

Scarcely liad oiir bard finished 
his glee, when the honest, though 
manifestly hen-pecked laird— a de- 
scription of character not at all con- 
fined to Annaudale — having now be- 
gun to feci a little ins])ircd himself, 
burst out into the following oratori- 
cal flourish — “ Od, man, ycre a queer 
fallow ; deel ha’e me if I care twa 
skins of a greyhound whether ye be 
Whig or Tory; I wad be glad to 
so^ ye at Brandy-liurn, an* it war 
na for the mistress; but sbc*s a 
queer body, and no that ill a body 
either, if ane wad cat naething but 
and gi’e her a’ her ain will" 
« irhe mistress !** echoed Dandy, 
who, though sitting at some distance, 
had thrust forward his bullet-head, 
and well-spread ears, into the con- 
veTsattoh ; indeed, laird, ye ha*e 
1b ;Uame, wba didna had a 
iwlik || hand at the outset, but 
bridle in thie honey- 

out. of the ehannri of 
^A curlmg- 


moon than ye will ever be able to 
tak* in, if ye wer* to live to the age 
of Methuselah — ye remember, laird, 
what the aid* sang says, 

‘ Had I sic wife, upon iny life. 

I’d duck her in a bogie 
and a bogie ye need iia want, nor a 
loch neither, about Brandy-Burn; 
but ye want the spirit to use' t, man.*' 
Hereupon, Uogg, who had sung 
last, declared this poetical quotation of 
Dandy's a forfeit," and after fining 
him in a bumper, insisted upon the 
Borderer's song. Dandy scrutebed his 
head, and said, though he was nae 
great hand in the tune way, yet he 
%va*d gi’e them a sort of a loyal 
thing, the school-master liad tom- 
posed for him, to smg at a fanner- 
tryst in Lockerby, fist market-day. 
Bandy Dinmonfs Song. 

“ Cetirdie the FouiL" 

My wool it is sold, and my sheep they 
are told, 

And my sledding is iheickct wV straw ; 
Auld Dumple is strong, and cun breast it 
along, 

Though the road it war cll deep in snaw. 
Chorus. 

Then fill up the bowl, it enlivens the 
soul, 

And here’s to the king of our heart ; 

As long’s we can stand, wc will join 
liand in hand, 

And bumper to Ceordic the Fourl’. 

I have houq^ls that are true, the fox to 
pursue. 

And Peppers and Mustards to spare ; 

My Ailie is kind, and the drink’s to my 
mind. 

And what w’ad a man ha’c luair ? 

Then fill up the bowl, &e. 

I still ha’e a blow, for a friend or a foch 
My w'ord is as guid as a law ; 

The Captain is hail, and the devil fra# 
hell, 

Has claught Gibby Glossin awa’. 

Then fill up the bowl, &c. 

The Father,” God bless him ! aul’ Scot- 
land will miss him, 

Her favour wha early could win ; . 

Bat there not a heart took the old Fa- 
ther’s part, 

But will bleed ia defence of the Son. 

Then fill up tlie bowl, Ac. 

The Sutor'e soi^ was next de- 
manded, and the whole table re- 
bounded under many a heavy nieve 
to the demand. But the Sutor would 
not fling; it vas against his con- 
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science, for he was a Cameroniau 
elder ; and the Sutor durst not sing, 
for he was a married man ; and the 
Sutor could not sing, for he had 
neither car, voice, nor song. But 
the Sutor was known, 

“ To tdl the (luecrcst stories 
so the Siitor's story was resolved 
upoi\ by acclamation. Seeing there 
was no visible nor devisable me- 
thod of eluding this alternative, after 
the necessary and customary pre- 
amble of throat-clearing and voice- 
adjusting, the man of anecdote pro- 
ceeded thus ; 

The tutor's Story. 

Waily Tweedy — Tm sure there's 
mony a ane here kent Watty, for he 
was wed acqiiaint, a* down Nith, 
and up Annandale, forbye among 
the herds o' Kttcrick. indeed, 1 
was told he came originally frae 
somewhere thereabouts. T'here's a 
ban til o' Twcedics, and Hoggs, and 
Laidlaws amang the hills, I wat na, 
if they just flock together, and breed 
like muirfowl." Here the master of 
the strap was admoiiLshed by the 
poet to proceed with his story ; but 
Dandy rubbed his elbow, and seem- 
ed (piitc delighted. “ Na, ye mauna 
interrupt me at ony rate," resumed 
the hero of the last ; “ there's na guid 
comes o* that ; ye wad na like to be 
list’d that way yoursd’, Hogg, ivcr' 
ye stringing out. ony o' your lang- 
winded blethers, about witclics and 
warlocks, and greyhounds, and queer 
muir-hens ; (jJuid guide us ! yon’s 
awfu' trash, man." The poet raised 
his hand in the attitude of scratching 
his occiput, threw himself suddenly 
back, and was upon the point of set- 
ting off’ in one of his highest bravura 
guffdus, when, missing stays, or, in 
lain language, missing a chair back, 
aving been seated upon a bench, 
over he drifted full swing, and like 
the seven-crowned, ten-horned dragon 
of apostolie vision, he fell, but fell 
not alone The whole bench, m 
fact, from the clinging of one indi- 
vidual to another, was suddenly de- 
nuded, and the potentates of Pandy 
never lay more supine, nor, fore few 
seconds, more beljdess than they- 
Reader, hast thou ever seen that 
most amusing of all sights, a hen 
with a clocking of ducklings? She 
approaches inadvertently to the brink 


of a x)ond ; this instant she walks, 
and chucks, and rejoices in her brood ; 
the next, they arc in the midst of the 
flood. 

A stupid moment— motionless she 
stands,’* 

then flutters and screams, round and 
round the pool, in utter inefticiency. 
So looked our preses, the laird o' 
Brandy- Burn, as he started to his 
feet, upon the first discovery of the 
vacant sc’ats, gazing as if he sus- 
pected the earth had opened and 
swallowed up his companions. The 
noise which accompanied this dis- 
aster brought up John, who, after 
having viewed the field, and read in 
many disconcerted countenances the 
nature of the accident, clapped one 
hand upon his mouth, and with the 
other imlling the door after him, he 
still lingered, as if willing to protract 
his merriment. To fall is nothing ; 
the most pusillanimous do it every 
day, and with a good grace too ; but 
none but a fool, a downright merry- 
man, whose office it is, can rise again 
unembarrassed, and grin with the 
grinning spectators. Ye may gang 
your ways at least," said the enraged 
Borderer, advancing towards the re- 
treating menial, for if ye stan' 
muckle langer, chuckling and snivel- 
ling there, like a heather bleat, tlicrc's 
a foot at the end o* that leg (thrust- 
ing, at the same time, ,his right log 
forward) which will converse in pret- 
ty braid Scotch wi’ thae plush brecks 
o' yours.” John withdrew like the 
gouk of a cuckoo clock, closing right 
nimbly the door after him ; and the 
company once more resumed their 
scats; but to resume the Sutor's 
story, after this interruption, was 
altogether impossible. The fact 
was, that, owing to a large wooden 
serpent-handled punch-l^le, with 
which the Bailie officiated most se- 
dulously at the bowl, we were all a 
little, or, perhaps, not a little be- 
yond the story-telling point ; and, 
as I have often observed, when 
once songs are introduced into a con- 
vivial meeting, nothing el^ will go 
down ; so nothing would please us 
now but the laira a 8ong« ;; had 
but one, it seemed, and it wik ejsnse- 
quently well known everywhSflft ex- 
cept in his own at 

“ Brandy-House/' 
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The LalriTu Son^. 

When Tim late out at night, and my wife 
lies alone, 

I*m sure to prepare for a battle ; 

On the servants she calls, to make her 
case known, 

And against me to rail and to rattle. 

She may scold, or keep quiet, or do as 
‘ she will, 

ni never depart till my jacket is full— 

But bumper to bumper, I’ll keep it up 
still, 

And ril finish the last o* my bottle. 

But bumper to bumper, &c. 


She may sit in the sulks, or set creels all 
the day, 

And tell me of prudence and pelf ; 

If she had but the spirit to moisten her 
clay. 

She ^ad toko to the bottle herself. 

She knows not, she secs not, she reads not 
ttoeye 

That gliatens in friendship, or beams in 

t^ly ; 

But drinks for no reason but that she is 
dry, 

To moisten the bore of her throttle. 

But drinks, Ac. 


\Vi* such jolly fellows — a Rg for all Care, 

And tftat * for the deil and my wife ; 

I’m a match for aul’ “ Homie,” giT that 
he w'ere there— 

And she darena come here for her life. 

Then pass round the jug, there’s no eels 
in the bowl — 

That kindles the wit, and enlivens the 
soul ; 

And here, parafnount^ without risk of 
controul, 

I am laird of the beef nnd the bottle. 

, , And here paramount, &c. 


, Tlie clamour upon the conclusion 
of this song was so extravagant and 
.^ndnued, that it was now evident 
vjfc all hut ourselves that we had con- 
lidorably trespassed the point of hi-* 
^rit^* There was no longer any 
or order in our conviviality. 
Heit you might see the Tailor squat 
““"in his hams, rolling about like a 
^ in a storm, endeavouring to 
the Su^r, by ocular de- 
that ne could thrust 
Ihto hia own mouth. 
A «|i%ht <dwene the Poet 
iv settling an old dis- 
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pute respecting their jumping powers, 
by vaulting over a chair. At one 
end of the table you might see the 
Bailie driving about empty bottles, in 
the character of curling stones, in 
order to convince some Closcburn in- 
fidels of Lochmaben superior play. 
There again you might observe the 
laird beating time with the handle 
of his punch-ladle, for he had bro- 
ken off the mouth, to the tune cl* 

1 care for nobody, no not I, 

If nobody cares for me.” 

But alas ! as Horace says — 

“ Improvisa vis— 
Uapuit, rapictque gentes 

and this poor Brandy experienced, 
to his utter abasement and annoy- 
ance, when Mrs MacCaiidlish enter- 
ed the room, in person, announcing 
to the laird the arrival of a servant, 
with the lady's positive orders for 
his instant departure home ! 

So comes the reckoning when the ban- 
quet’s o’er— 

The awful reckoning, and men smile no 
more.” 

Whether it was the anticipation of 
the reckoning which awaited him at 
home, where, probably, sat his sulken 
dame — 

(gathering her brows like gathering 
Storm- 

Nursing her wrath to keep it warm 

or whether it was regret for leaving 
so jovial and good-natured a party, 1 
presume not to know ; but true it is, 
and in verity, that the laird went 
away, looking ovet his shoulder, like 
one who would have said 

“ Will none of you in pity ?” 

When we finally broke up, or at 
what hour the moon sunk beneath 
the Galloway hills, and the morning 
star began to peep from behind the 
muirs of Casteton," it becomes not 
you to enquire, nor tne to say. One 
tthould not tell stories, you know, 
out of school. So 1 beg leave, fort|ie 
present, to condude, with widiiUg 
you And dl your readers, as well 
eontrihutors as others, a good new* 
year, and many a merry Christmas. 

A BUAGkSS or LOCHMABEN, 

ChHsimas^day^ \ 
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“ Tkutii, Goon, were idle names to 
ihem,^ — 'Mthout n nicaning. Tiny must 
ha\o a i.ii:, a palpable, pernuioiis im, 
to piinpcr their cniflo, unUallm^ ed coii- 
I ‘Options A\ith, and to L*^L^coo the uii* 
tiimcuble fierceness of their wills.’* 

Th p, 2J13. 

Mil 1 PF 1 or, 

'i'll I public liavhig been favoured 
with a ncMMiJiportation of what is 
ealhd \ erse and Trose from the 
'soiuii/* I natinally coiidudid, that 
V>u WTuld have no objutioiis to 
^earn in y opinion ol the lai-’o; the 
iiiore especially, us th e dull and 
niuddy-mcLllar’ Pisans have taken 
Ft into tluir nocldks to indite sundry 
^cuinlilKs and iabehood. against 
the children of the'^Noith (’ouii- 
irie,” and which cannot, 1 sdiould 
ima,>ine, be moie appiopiutcly uo- 
tic((l, than in the Si o i s Maoazint . 
Perhaps you will tell nu, that the 
huz/ings of such dirt-Hies ought to 
excite no other feelings than those 
of pity and contempt, irranted. 
But only suHcr ino to ‘how the pub- 
lic how inueh they an* to be pitied, 
nnd how tlioroughly they deserve to 
T)e (lespi«><d. 

i)r Loid Byron s Heaven and 
Karth’* 1 ha\e liule to say. It 
hears to lie founded on a ]>absage in 
^ •inobi », wdnch hib Satanic jVlajes- 
ty" has tithe r ignoiantly, or wilfully 
misunderstood, and stems to be in- 
leudcd as an imitation of l\rcy Shel- 
ley’s Qnecii IMah,” thou'di lar in- 
ferior to that ill-slariMl peiforniaiice 
in the higher qualities of poetry. 
The versification is so hard and con- 
strained, that it is quite unreadable ; 
and though, in a few instances, wo 
may hit u])on considerable beauty of 
thought, and felicity of expression, 
there is so much confusion and absur- 
dity intorwoveti with the texture of 
the thing, that it is fit for no 'publi- 
eation with which 1 am acquainted, 
except that in which it appears, lu 
Wlhtciaal point of view, it is certainly 
axo^tionable and odious than 
the Vision of Judment/* and 
contains fewer examplee of licen- 
r tiousness and profitnitv-^toaf mieux ; 
but still his (iordsnip cannot let 
Providence alWether escape: he is 
not at all satisfied with its allotments, 
and throws out silMry sbif wd and 

VOl, xil. 


significant hints, that had he lieeii 
consulted in the distribution of good 
and evil in this world, things would 
have gone on a great dew better. 
Now, this appears somewhat unrea- 
sonable on his part. Nature htrs 
made him botli a peer and a poet — 
wliat would lie have more ? and if 
the baseness of attempting to assas- 
'‘inatc the momory of a good and 
virtuous JViqce, is likely to bring 
him in contact with the laws? it is 
clear that the fault rests not with 
Providence, but with Mr Murray 
and the Coiistitutional Association, 
llis Lordship is a great poet — we do 
not deny it ; although rome honest 
( nough people among us ha\ oof late 
begun to think, that he lias already 
‘‘ touched the highest iioint of all 
his gualiKss, and iroin that full me- 
ridian of his glory, hastes now to 
u tting ; ’ but sure I am, he ia but a 
forry Metaphysician, and that he 
would act wisely, in letting alone 
what he docs not understand. Al- 
phonso, who knew only the cycles 
and epicycles of the Ptolemaic sys- 
tem, nad the hardihood to assert, 
that, had he been con<‘Ultc(l in the 
arran^ment of the Solar System, he 
could Wvc given the Cnator useful 
advice ; but Kepler, C’opomicus, and 
Newton arose, to proclaim the igno- 
rance and impiety of men, and the 
perfect wisdom and contrivance of 
the Universal Mind. Has this Jesson 
been forgotten, or is it de^ipised ? 

I pass over some miserable non- 
sense, called the Hiuli Tre,'* to 
come at once to my worthy friend 
]\Ir Leigh Hunt, and the “ Spitdt of 
Mouarcliy.” On glancing ovat this 
notable stuff, I felt inclined at first 
to believe that laagh had become a 
wag* The Pisans, said I to myself 
are resolved to pay off some of thcil* 
old scores, and have taken it into 
their heads to quiz our Adam Smith, 
and his Theory of Sympathy. Hqw 
coulil I think otherwi«io, when I 
found this whipster maintaining, 
that we pay homage to kings, be- 
cause we wish to be kings eewveei 
considering how 
be to have etnr harms kiseel M 
days, to lUein state ^ 

have those greasy rogbs% iPMiab, 
hallooing in our tim ; the 

slave admtvee the 
the last f> what the fii#'illiji^ he/* 
B 
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and that '* we make kings of men^ 
and gods of stocks and stones,” be- 
cause “' inwi is a poetical animal, — 
delightsln fiction, — and is not jealous 
of the creatures of his own hand.” 
My mistake, however, soon became 
manifest. 1 found honest Leigh was 
111 sad, sober, bitter earnest, and full 
of tlie flattering notion that he was 
busy extinguis^ng, not only the 
spirit of monarchy,” but the spirit” 
of religion also ; both, according to 
him, ^ing equally Actions, and de- 
lusions of the iinagination. The 
madman in Hogarth,” says he, who 
fancies himself a king, is not a soli- 
tary instance of this species of hallu- 
cination. Almost every true and 
loyal subject holds such a barren 
sceptre in his hand ; and the meanest 
of the rabble, as he runs by the 
Monarches side, has wit enough to 
think*^* There goes my royal self !* 
Trom most absolute despot to 
the lowest slave, there is but one step 
(nio, not one) in point of real merit. 
As fiir as truth or reason is concern- 
ed, ^ey might change situations to- 
morrow— nay, tiiey constantly do so 
witlvout the smallest loss or benefit 
to mankind ! Tyranny, in a word, is 
0 farce got up for the entertainment 
of poor human nature ; and it might 
pass very well, if it did not so often 
turn into a tragedy.” I'his is very 
splendid and very convincing; but 
to render it a Hlile more to the point, 
it might, without any great violence 
to the original, be rendered after the 
following fusion : “ The blockhead 
la The Liberal^ who fancies himself 
a is not a solitary instance of 
this species of hallucination. Al- 
most every true and radical Pisan 
holds suen a barren sceptre in his 
hand ; and the meanest of the rabble, 
as he passes by the coxcomb's side, 
has sense enough to think — ^ There 

f oes as a fool as myself!* 

^renn the most absolute cockn^ down 
t6 the lowest rodico/, there is \>vi% one 
step (no, not one) in point of real 
ti^U. As far as troth or reason is 

■ it change siiua- 

It the smallest 
katitkilidi Jj^m 
a fifcree got up 
of poor human 

into 


a tragedy.” If it should be object- 
ed to this version, that it fails in 
doing justice to the original, 1 must 
appeal to its iruih, in my own vindi- 
cation, and request those who cavil 
with the liberty I have used, to cast 
thdr eyes on the despicable raving 
from which it is extracted. Poor 
Hunt, however, does not see Jiat 
his view of tlie matter cuts a -little 
against himself. If mankind arc, 
as he says, so radically and incurably 
monarchical in their pro] >ensi ties, 
that they can endure even a monster 
on the throne, rather than suffer it to 
be empty, — what is to become of the 
Liberalism of wliich he is the advo- 
cate and apostle ? Men will ^Iways 
act according to the fixed principles 
of their nature, whether these bo 
poetical” or not. The tyrant, we 
arc assured, only is, what the slave 
would be. Give the slave, thei», a 
fair opportunity, and he will become 
a tyrant — and there's an end on'U 
We know that, by some wicked wags 
on this side of the Tweed, Mr Hunt 
himself has been raised to the regal 
dignity : does he feel “ the principle 
of monarchy” budding forth wdthin 
him, and an inclination to hold 
such a barren sceptre in his hand 
If so, why lecture us on the mo- 
narchical spirit?” The stone must 
fall to tlie ground, — the spark must 
ignite die gunpowder, — the law-s of 
nature must he obeyed : 

For who can hold a fire in his hand, 

By thinking of the frosty Caucasus ? 

Montesquieu has said, that honour 
is the prinbiple of a monarchy ; 

Mr Hunt, who knows bc^^er, will 
not believe him, and says, it is ho- 
nour dishonourable, sin-bred.” This, 
of course, is unfortunate, considering 
that, whether we will or no, we are 
all monarchical in our hearts* But 
what, according to M|! is the < 

principle of a monidfiiiy? Why, 
seduction! ^MVhat. female hem 
can withstand the atttai^ons of. a 
throne he triumphan% ^asks ; 

tells some anecdotes in support of 
this singular discovery. So lUngs 
exist for no other purpose but to sc- ; ' 
duce our wives ;a»d daughters ; and;;;!^ 
every man within (Jie precincts of*' 
h psistce io a hypoiheiical cuckold, or 1 
bws his wife# virtue in trust for 
the Prince! Mr Hunt, however, : 
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chinks thtre are some (not many) 
exceptions^ and gravely tells his 
readers^ that he entertains no 
doubt, that ladies of ipiality have 
occasionally resisted the importuni- 
ties of a throne," and that he had 
been assured by severnh that a King 
would no more be able to prevail 
with them than any other man ! 
Immaculate vestals ! who could en- 
dure such a subject of conversation, 
and give such an assurance — to such 
(I man ! If this be not beastly, or 
worse, pray tell me what is ? And 
this is the man who abuses the Scots 
for filthiness" in conversation ! I 
can easily account for Mr Hunt's hos- 
tility to monarchy ; there is no mys- 
iertf* in that. Hut h« might have a- 
bused kingly government on earth" 
witlumt insulting the Majesty of 
** Heaven." He might have safely 
exjpounded his Liberalism widiout 
attempting to smite or dciile Chris- 
tianity. lie might have ridiculed 
the superstitions of Egypt, of Greece, 
or of Rome, without sneering at the 
Bible, and falsifying its statements ; 
of which, however, he is grossly ig- 
norant. For who, that had ever 
read that antiquated, but still vene- 
rable volume, couid have, for a mo- 
ment, confounded, as he has done, 
.(p. 233,) the idolatry of the Golden 
Calf, with the beautiful, affecting, 
and typical incident of the Brazen 
Serpent? This is as contemptible 
as it is odious, — it is a strange mix- 
ture of disingenuousness and igno** 
ranee, every way worthy of ^Ir Hunt 
and of The. Liberal But this is not 
a solitary instance. He" labours to 
^irove, that superstition begot, and, to 
a Certain degree, merged, in mo- 
narchy, — in which the worship for- 
merly bestowed upon stocks and 
stones is, according to him, trans- 
ferred to tW Mving subject. 1 dare 
say he this a very bright 

idea. BeWiiiit 1 am unwilling to 
deny him thing 1 can decently 
and properly conoede. But it is, 
^vertheless, very puerile, and very 
silly* No people have ever yet been 
discovered without some rdi^ous 
belief, or superstition, if you will ; 

V and among every tribe, however sa- 
vage, upon the fa^e of the globe, we 
reco^iize the existence of monarchy 
in some shape or other. These prin- 
jciples arc co-existent^ we cannot 


trace ihe origin of either. It is^ 
tlicrefore, as unptulosophical to 8ay» 
that superstition gave rise’ to mo- 
narchy, as that monarchy gave rise 
to superstition. Both spring from 
the action of Ihe simple principles 
of human nature, but are no more 
the causes of each other's existence, 
than the sense of toudi is the cause of 
the sensation of colour ; though both 
may be, and in fact always arc, co- 
existent. The most obvious truths 
recorded by history, nay, even obser- 
ved in our own experience, refute this 
pitiful nonsense. The Greeks and 
Homans were republicans — so are the 
Americans : the two former nations 
were superstitious : the latter has 
hardly any religion at all. Let Mr 
Hunt turn up Sismondi's History of 
the Italian Republics, and he will 
find later examples, at his very door, 
to show, that religion, or supersti- 
tion, has no more necessary connection 
%vith the monarchical than with the 
republican principle, 'i'he Roman 
Catholic religion is essentially hostile 
to liberty ; yet it has been the reli- 
^on of free states : perhaps we shall 
live to see it so again. 

The soi-disani satirical poem called 

The Dogs," dedicated to The 
Abusers of the Liberal," is of home 
manufacture ; and to say that it is 
literally daf^f^rel is not to say enough : 
it is a libel on the greatest warrior of 
the age ; and the author no doubt in- 
tended to kill many “ dogs" with 
one bone. If this be a fair specimen 
of Liberal satire and retaliation, the 
Pisans had as wdl be quiet. They 
are a set of poor toothless pHIppics. 
'They snarl a little, and mumble^ imd 
slaver, as if bit by a mad “ dog 
but their tongues have so swollen in 
their mouths with the venom, that 
they cannot bite for the souls of 
them : (1 beg their pardon, 1 forgot 
ikey have no souls.) It is not with 
thepcem, however, but with one or 
two of the notes, taken in conjunction 
with a paper ** on the Scotch Cha- 
racter,^^ that 1 at present concern 
myself. On thelineia^filg^JCIogs" 
All Seoflfo^ tskw dee os." 

haven't the followiittiim 
it, ‘Xeaderf '^That'^' in 
j^uHsh, ^ like det 

U6*^* I tSmM not this 
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pecially as 1 am foiul of the Scot- 
tish dialect in its proper place,) 
if the Scotch^ of late, had not taken 
into rtheir heads to give their 
Southern neighbours lessons in writ- 
ing/' It is rieaUy amusing to observe 
the self-satisfied assurance of these 
ricketty. cocknies. llo the poor 
things really imagine that the mon- 
strous jargon, “like hairpies coining 
o'or oz," is Scotch? It may, for 
ought t know, be AVclch, or He- 
brew, or Amharic, but sure I am it is 
not Scotch. N ext, as to giving these 
indignant oracles “ lessons in writ- 
ing," we admit it betrays great pre- 
sumption on our part ; but is not a 
whit the less necessary on that ac- 
count. Let me see — L ictters 
FROM ABROAD — Letter II. ; Genoa** 
The fourth sentence is as follows : — 
The base (of ^ a glorious amphi- 
tlicatreof white houses*) is composed 
of the city wdth its churches and 
; the other houses are 
country-scats, looking out, one above 
the other, up the hiil. To the left 
are the Alps, with their snowy tops : 
to the right, and for the hack, are 
the Appenincs. 'J'h j s i s G i; no a ! ! !" 
Again : — “The lucid Mediterranean 
sea vvashk’D itfraiuht our vessel, like 
anther** Again : — “ After travelling 
the great ^ world of waters wide and 
deep,’ it w'as every way a pleasant 
thing to feel one’s self embraced in 
the Genoese harhour, which is one of 
the most encircling there at'e. We 
were full, at that time, of happy 
thoughts of a dear friend ; and wo 
felt as if the country he was in em^ 
browed us for him/' Again : — “ The 
quay is a handsome one, profuse of 
good pavement, gate, Slc. “ jP/-o- 
fise of oATE !" Good ! Yet again ; — 
"Mr Hunt gets fairly ashore, and in- 
stead of “ tine Soudiern heads,” sees 
only a pack of ugly devils, with vice, 
misery, and crime painted in their 
faces : he is surprised, and so is his 
wife : “ The children looked at me ; 
we all looked at one another : and, 
what was ?vory inhospitable, the pi- 
us/’ What opinion 
the formed of the importa- 
tion learned : it is cleats 

thatthe pooir,' 
and it is to be 
something or 
btt^^^aliilp^their ^^inhospit^lc" 
it' 'ii'^'io be the 
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result of their observation was not 
entirely favourable to the voyagers, 
lie that as it may, however, “ AV^c 
had scarcely got rid of our ugly men, 
when wc were assailed with a much 
worse sight, a gang of ugly hoys. 
They were a set of young knaves, 
poking about for what they could 
lay their hands on ; and camej loiter- 
ing and hanging about the vessel, 
under pretence of asking charity. 
Their fatliers and mothers, or Iheir 
fathers and mothers, or manners and 
customs ad in/util uni, had inuc!) to an*- 
swer for in contriving such a set of 
juvenile vagabonds !" “ l^'athers and 
mothers, and their fathers and mo- 
thers, and manners and customs aU 
CONTRIVING a set of ugly 
and juvenile vagabonds!” (Jood a- 
gain, j\[r Hunt. No slip-slop here, 
I assure you. 

1 entreat you, I\lr Jklilor, to ob- 
serve, and if you please, you may en- 
treat yotu* readers to observe also, 
that ftake these things quite at ran- 
dom : hundrocis more may be had for 
the seeking ; but 1 have nd tiler time 
nor inciinalion for the task. Now, 
is it not the vtry quint*, isjucc of im- 
pudence in the Scotch, to “ tal.c it 
into their Leads to give tlieir Sfuith- 
ern ludghhours kssons in writit>e: !’" 
considering that sucli raie ornaments, 
and graces of speech, float in ricJi 
abundance on the surhit'e of every 
page of their imniorLai scribblings ? 
Proh pud or ! 1 am indy ashamed of 
my countrymen. How can they be 
so ignorant of tlie genuine /I wif/ZcAymr 
Hut they are doomed to suffer for it. 
These Pisanized (’ockney “ Ibllors” 
have no mercy on fbeni. Let jifS 
then come to the main point al- 
though the topics that solicit my at- 
tention arc so multitudinous, that for 
the soul of me, (/ have a soul — at 
least 1 believe so, whliph ^Citoes near- 
ly to the same tliiiJi^Y I know not 
where to begin: bu1i%|l{il&jtry. 

After much nunsen|^«ifout “ bo^ 
dies-corporate," existences,” 

“ the Arctic circle,” “ Hampstead?' 
“Highgate,” and “the Calton Hill,” 
the first taUj^ibi^ assertion is this: 
“ Some one tlie Uth«r day, at a liter- 
ary dinner in Sep^nd, apologi%ed for 
alluding to the name of Shakespeare 
so often, because he was not a Ukoick-- 
man/* Without the least hesitation 
I pronounce /itw statement a false- 
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liood ; or, which conics to the same 
tiling:, a wilful misrepresentation of 
the words uttered, whatever ^they 
were, c are pruden tly kc ))t in the 
dark, as to the place at which, the 
time when, aiul tht* jiorsuii hy whom 
tlie.so or some such words W’ere said 
to be littered : had we Ijeen lurnish- 
ed with th(' smallest clue, to p;et at 
direct tevideiiee, the falsehood should 
have been made as manifest as it is 
ridiculously malicious. As it is, how- 
ever, nol)ody ivho reads what follows 
t:an doubt lor a moment on tbc point. 

Even Sir \V’ alter Scott, ! under- 
stand, talks of the Scotch Novels in 
aU comiinuies ; .and, by waving the 
title of the author, is at liberty to re- 
peat the snbjii-t o<J intinitnin.*' Rous- 
seau IcJis us, in his Confessions, tlnit, 
besides Ills propensity to thieving, lie 
was ib.e luost inveterate and incu- 
rable ].er ill existence: but 1 cannot 
induce myself to believe that even be 
coll'd Iiave brought himself to fner 
out any thing so ba<l as this, c^t>e- 
cially where detection was so easy, . so 
unavoidably certain. 1 would con- 
ceive myself writing a libel, not only 
upon Sir 'Walter Scott, but upon aU 
those of I 

ing h fricnd.djip. w^ere I to enter a 
J’onrial disclianuT agaiiist tins gra- 
tuitous, monstrous, and malicious 
Ijilscbood. ] call upon tlie writer of 
tl)C article’ to make good liis asser- 
tion, or submit 10 the infamy of hav- 
ing invcntt (lit. J know well he ma- 
not do so, and I tlicrcforc use the 
less circumlocution iu describing him 
jn the only language which applies 
jto him. It is needless to say how 
Itotorionsly true is the very reverse 
of tiae statement here put Ibrth. 

It lyould be t<?o bad in me to with- 
hold the following, when speaking of 
this subject : “ 'i'he genius of thdr 
greatest Jjying writer, is the genius of 
national djditlon. He has damnable 
iteration, m' hiti\ ; but hardhf onv 
fp'fiin of. hm^iw^u His mind 
turiied inatinetivaly backward on 
pe past-T^he cannot project it Jbr- 
waidio the /tore. Ili: has ts^ot 
THIS FA<'er.l\*- m' ^IM'AOINIKG ANV 

THING, either in; inSividual or gene- 
ral truth, differettl Jrom W'hat has 
been handed down lb him for such. 
Give him costume, dialect> manners, 
popular superstitions, ^otesque cha- 
racters, supernatural events, and lo- 
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cal scenery, and he is a jirodigy — 
a man-monster among wTiters : lake 
these actually embodied and endless 
materials from him, and he is a com- 
mon man, with as Utile original 
pow'tr of mind as he has (unfortu- 
nately) iiulcpciulence or holdness of 
spirit !’' 1 would not di blurb, by 
any commentary of mine, tluj efi'ect 
which this unrivalled specimen of 
rank nonsense is calculated to pro- 
duce upon the risible muscles of 
your readers. Who but an idiot or 
a cockney could have written sucli 
gibberish i* Is not the genius oT 
Homer the genius of natimnxl tra- 
dition.'*'’ and if you take from him 
“ costume, dialect, manners, charac- 
ters, popular superstitions, superna- 
tural events, and local scenery,” )iow 
much, pray, will you leave? Per- 
form die same opt ration on Chaucer 
and tSliukespeare, and then toll lu; 
tlie result. W'lio but a mind of the 
first order can work up these mate- 
rials into one great and imperishable 
fabric, and embody the siiii it at once 
of history and tradition. In the cha- 
..racters and event:; of his fable? If 
this bo not “ iinenlion’'-^v\lK)tis it ? 
'Pry my Lord of Byron by the jule 
laid dow'U hy his brother lAberai— < 
strip his best and most admired, 
poems of their oriental costume, 
maimers, superstitions, grotes(jue 
characters, and local scenery — and 
having performed this process of ab- 
straction on the Giaour, the Bride of 
Abydos, the (!orsair, Lai a, and the 
early parts of Childe Harold, be kind 
enough to tell us how much there is 
left. His lordship would not o^re to 
abide the result of the experiment 
You will not expect me to dissect 
a tythe of the ii'’\’scnse contained in 
this miserable t. . ide : if you do, you 
will be disappointed. For example, 
we are told that a Scotchman is not 
an Jinii, but an aggregate ; not a 
linJi, but a cftaiti that is, one 
Bcotchraan is not one Scotchman, 
but , more : and, in the very next 
sentence, it is added, belongs 
to a regiment althpttgU two lines 
before we had been assn^ that lie 
himself constituted fegi- 

Aort, was uno, 

■ What can a man make ? 

But a Scotchman, It $i|aid, is a 
coward/'; and a cowMi 
worst dfsetiption : “ he; crouches to 
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power^ and would be more disposed 
to , fall upon and crush^ than come 
foihvard to the support of a sinking 
Now, were this tr,uf. 
It ^ould be very bad : its falsehood, 
direct ' manifest falsehood, docs not 
render it the less At to appear in 
The Liberal.” Had any thing 
approaching, to truth been said of our 
countrymen^ we idiould have won* 
dered how the devil it got there. It 
would have been out of place, and 
out of keeping. As to the matter of 
cpwardice, however, it would hot sa- 
vour much of prudence, were Mr 
Hunt, or whoever is the author of 
this paper, to act upon the opinion 
he has here propoundcnl: he might 
perhaps find he had reckoned with- 
out ms host. But '^a Scotchman 
would rather fall upon, and crush, 
than come forward to the support of 
a sin^iuff individual,” like Mr Hunt, 
for example. It is extremely proba- 
ble he would. He hates inddds, ja- 
cobins, and manufacturers of Pari- 
flinas, and Stories of llimini, with all 
his heart, with all his soul, and with 
ail his strength ; to such gentry, he 
might indeed be provoked to admi- 
nister a kiek'in the breech en passant 
He thinks society would be well rid 
of such fellows, who are either pan- 
dering to the pa.ssions of the multi- 
tude, or occupied in providing furni- 
ture for the bagnio. But 1 would 
not have it be believed, that, there- 
fore, he is either destitute of feeling 
or generosity. He is not such a fo^- 
gy-neaded, beef-eating, gullible ani- 
mal as Master Bull ; he looks before 


he leaps : but I shall be glad to find 
an Eng^i^man of them all, who, 
when he nas fairly reconnoitred his 
way, will leap beyond him. 

Next, as to his being the slave of 
authority, the blockhead who made 
the assertion is as ignorant of the 
character he attempts to describe, as 
of the inhabitants of Saturn's Bing. 
AScotd^iii»n*s greatest fbult, perhaps, 
is the litQe d£%ence he payis aUp- 
thprity, aid j^hablt^^ 

aaE. ,|w^g$nate8in twomsea; 
the ot paop% 

^ WliHiMl diftisip^/of Kno^;/ 



yet remains to be no- 
^ and I shall do it in words 


of the author, that I may not be sus- 
pected of mis-representing his mean- 
ing. " The delicate sensibility (not 
to say soreness) of the Scotch, in mat- 
ters of moral reputation, may he ac- 
counted for from their domiciliary 
sysicftt of church-govemment, of 
Kirk- Assemblies, and Ruling Elders ; 
and in the unprincipled assurance 
with which assertions of this sort are 
thrown out, and the panic-terror 
which they strike into the timid or 
hypocritical, one may see the re- 
maining effects of Penance Sheets 
and Cutty Stools ! Poor Burns ! he 
raised up the ghost of Dr Hornbook, 
but did not lay the spirit of cant and 
lying in the cunning North !” It is 
always an unpleasant thing when one 
receives a compliment not to be able 
to return it. 1 should be writing a 
malicious and unpardonable libel, 
were I to accuse the Liberals of any 
delicate sensibility (not to say sore- 
ness) in matters of moral reputa- 
tion 1 am aware they have none, 
and I would not for the world put 
them to the blush. But I may 
be allowed to inform them, that 
the domiciliary system” of which 
they talk, has long since (the more 
pity say 1) gone to the tomb of all 
the Capulets. Our clctgy seem tb 
have imbibed a large portion of the 
liffkt of the age, and with it a truly 
Episcopalian contempt for “ domici- 
liary” visits, and catechizing tlie 
young. In fact, wc are iu a fair way 
to acquire the full and inestimable 
benefits of the noble prerogative of 
non-residence itself: so far have we 
advanced in the career of improve- 
ment. The tie by which a cierg^* 
man of old was bound to his flock 
has been disrupted where it could 
not be conveniently dissolved ; and, 
except for an hour or tw^ on Sunday, 
he sees and knows as litde about 
them (especially in towns) as 
about me Junta at ibe inha- 
bitants of the Odfedwald. could 

Mr Hunt wisll f^ more? Can he 
deny that we are iti a fair tray to gk 
lid of eve^ shred O^^nd remnant of 
" Penance Stools ?” 

He will indeed bWlM to learn, that 
these are many ipimid and honour- 
abloexccptions ; T would not willing- 
ly him pain ; but 1 must pay 
some regard to truth. Yes, there 
are noble exceptions ; and a rc-action 
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is daily taking place in the feelinga 
and wishes of a people, who are not to 
be driven out of all reverence and 
veneration for tlie best and most effi- 
cient part, of our ecclesiastical discip- 
line, by the sneer of witlings, the 
taunts of libertines, the profanity of 
Pisans, or the blasphemies of tho- 
rough-bred and openly-avowed in- 
fidels. . This, verily, is a grievous 
backsliding ; but under all the af- 
flictions and troubles incident to the 
domiciliary system,*’ it is odds that 
we shall not send to Pisa for conso- 
lation. As to poor Burns !” (how 
hateful is the pity of tliose rapscal- 
lions !) no man can admire his genius 
more fervently or intensely than 1 
do ; but I cannot, at the same time, 
shut my eyes to the melancholy truth, 
that his writings have greatly tended 
to lower the tone of moral feeling 
among his countrymen, and that 
there is occasionally about them a 
savour of profanity and blackguard- 
ism, which cannot be too deeply exe- 
crated or deplored. I abhor cant as 
much as any man, but 1 shall not 
hesitate to proclaim what I am satis- 
fied is truth, merely because 1 may 
stand in the minority. The ridicule 
which Burns so frequently directed 
against sacred things not only attaches 
an ineffaceable stain to his memory, 
but has been productive of incredible 
evil, and begotten among our people 
a spirit of levity and irreverence, un- 
known before his time. The uni- 
versal diffusion of his works, and the 
natural delight with which they arc 
readx will show that I have not ex- 
aggerated their influence. But let 
not be cruel or unjust to the 
meiiiiory of an unfortunate son of ge- 
tiiu$, in whose bosom the sacred fire 
burned with such resplendent bright- 
ness. He en’ed from exuberance 
of feeling, ai^ not from settled de- 
pravity , of heart. He was no infidel, 
nor was he,t^rioiidly ,to the religion 
of his kni” He 

handled edged to^ Without being 
aware of bis dahg^ but be lived to 
repent of bis error. And he would 
have been the .lM to proclaim his 
^ntempt for,limmrefuso top'ater- 
hize wdth the maudlin dri- 
vellers, ivbo have Impudence to 

evoke bis immortal name with ah ex- 
pjeasion of their disgusting and jn- 


suiting pi ty . Hallowed be the mould 
that covers his final resting-place ! 

It is owing to the restraints which 
the “ domiciliary system” imposes, 
that, according to this Liberal^ of 
all blackguards, a Scotch blackguard 
is the worst,'' And for this a curious 
reason is assigned : The character 

sits ill ujmn himjhr want oj'use, and 
is sure to be most outrageously cari- 
catured.” For my own part, 1 have 
not the least objection to admit, that 
i^ngland is capable of fiimishing 
more Jinishrd blackguards than Scot- 
land; I should be sorry to contest 
the claim which is here set up in her 
behalf: by worst,” therefore, is on- 
ly meant less accomplished in the cha- 
racter. But, unhappily, toWards the 
close, the secret of the whole philip- 

E ic comes out. Mr Hunt conceives 
imself to have been rather roughly 
handled by a parcel of rogues, with 
more fun in their noddles than malice 
in their hearts, and greatly his over- 
match in humour, wit, and sarcasm : 
And now, like a magnanimous Oock- 
ney, he takes his revenge by libelling 
a whole people, of whose national 
and individual character every line 
he writes proves his entire ignorance, 
while they just know enough of him 
to despise heartily both his talents 
and his principles. In this spirit, 
and warming as he gets on, he in- 
dites the foUowing dreadfully pun- 
gent anathema : “ Their impudence 
is extreme, their malice cold-blooded, 
covert, crawling, deliberate, without 
the frailty or excuse of passion. They 
club their vices and their venality to- 
gether, and, by the help of both to- 
gether, arc invincible! I!” 

1 have been greatly amused, and, 
you may believe, occasionijly A little 
shocked, (which means a great deal, 
considering, that, according to Mr, 
Hunt, “ tnere is a natural hardness 
and want of nervous sensibility about 
the Scotch”) with the article entitled 
** X»es Charmettes, and Ih^sseau,” 
an4 the attempt made to whtle-wash 

pFUQlgpie man, I mgppt^tnat x can- 
not enter into it somewof^l ,ot lar^e. 
The heat apology for Wj 

he WiP stark all 

fis life* of indi- 
cates a man eompas cha- 

racter is a bundle of con^petions. 
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He vrae not only fSapablc of, but 
committed some of the most atro- 
cious^ as well as despicable dimes. 
His propensity to tlnevinof ^v’as a 
disease of which he waa never, as he 
himself confesses, entirely cured. He 
was addicted to habitual misrepre- 
sentation. He abjured his religion 
at Turin, that he might cat dishonest 
bread. I'lic ai&ir of the ribbon, 
very triding in itjself, became a crime 
of the blackest dye, when he laid the 
theft at the door of a poor, friend- 
less, female fellow-servant, who had 
always treated him with kindness. 
The nature of his Haison with Ma- 
dame de Warens is well known-^he 
was a kept man-mistress. The au- 
thor pf this pajier — his panegyrist — 
forgotten that, in conjunction 
with another man, Carrio — as great a 
scoundrel as himself — he bought a 
girl of her mother — a greater black- 
guard than cither — in order to bring 
her up AS their common mistress: 
and lie has frankly admitted that, 
^tp use the words of ?flr Burke,) he 
left the spaw'n of his disgustful a- 
inourA' tp hinguish in a Foundling 
Hospital." Did his character im- 
prove as he advanced in years, and 
acquired fame by bis Avri tings? Quite 
the reverse. He became intolerable, 
drst to bis friends, and latterly to 
himself. In what respects has he 
conferred any benefit on mankind ? 
In none that I am aware of. He 
was eloquent — powerfully eloquent ; 
and that was all. But on what sub- 
jects were bisconfessedlygreat powers 
employed? In maintaining the most 
pernicious paradoxes, and pandering 
to the ipost dangerous passions. The 
faggots Wf^e piled up to bis hand, 
and he appli^ the fire. Of his A"o«- 
lielle Hetoiae there has hitherto been 
scarce two opinions : it is a mastet- 

S ’ece of eloquence and profligacy. 

ut the before me thinks dif- 

ferenily-^ct him eim>y his opi|fion. 
Mine iwp not be aifected, aJth^gh 
he hrin^ a female 

on his Btdj^.MbwlBh ho- hadfS^ted 
~ pf Mias' I 

; hiing 'myself to beli^Ve 

;^&t,vtiimb]ema!deii" as Prai, 
mteb a'^boo!^' 
young men ; if $kh 
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really did, I should know tvhat to 
think of herself. A young woman 
recommending a tale Af seduction, 
full of voluptuous and inflammatory 
tlcscription, to young men imp — I 
wish 1 could say — Impossible ! lUit 
I have not the means at liaiid of as- 
certaining the fact, so I must leave 
it asT found it. 

The worst feature, however, in 
Rousseau s character is, that he sin- 
ned withihis eyes open. He saw clear-^ ■ 
ly the heinous nature of the crinio he 
was about to commit — and he com- 
mitted it. Of ibis we have an in- 
stance in the matter ol’ his abjuring 
his religion. “ I'hough young/ 
says he, “ I war, Sifj/icirnilt/ convin,- 
ced, that wdiatever religion might Ix' 
the true one, 1 avms about to .vc// 
mine ; and even sliould I chance to 
chuse the best, 1 lit\l to the Holy 
Ghost, and merited the disdain oi‘ 
every good man !” Yet, with 
snjf/rirut cottviriion on his mind, lie 
.so/d his religion ! The Confessions 
furnish many similar examples. 

The coincideaice, in tliis respect, 
between Rousseau and Gibbon, ii 
remarkable. Both abjured the reli- 
fpon in whiclt they had bc<m educa- 
ted, and became (’atholics,— with 
this advantage in favour of the latter, 
tlmt he was converlcd, not hrihu] to 
the change: and both ended by be- 
coming professed infidels. 'J'his fact 
is highly instructive, and would fur- 
nish matter for a volume. 

The author before me pleads hard 
for Rousseau's exculpation, — in re- 
.spcct of bis inhuman treatment of his 
children, — ^because he repented of bis 
barbarity. But to what did his repent- 
ance atnount ? Did it induce him to 
alter his conduct, and alone for it, by 
taking home to his bosom, and his 
heart, the unhappy beings on w^hom 
he hadinfliqted the curse of existence ? 
No: it was a mer^ Vi^oti of his 
troubled ims^j^tioti s/i spectre be 
had coi]gurcdV;&ted''tn^ out in 
fantastic .hori|^^^4lP fngt^ien his 
own mind: i^^pi^Voccordingly 
no trace of its e^ience, except in' 
the pa^^of hil^^f^ssions. But 
1 mnat bitve doii^^|ye ! 

Ol.OMlXOX^ ' 
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TRAVELS IK GEORGIA^ PERSIA^ AR- 
MENIA, ANCIENT BABYJ.ONIA,&C. 
DURING THE YEARS 1S17, 1818, 
1819, AND 18S0. BV SIR BOBKHT 
KEB PORTER. 

( Continued,) 

In his progress towards Ispahan, 
Sir Itobert traversed the salt desert 
of Kaveer. Numerous and wide 
sheets of salt, to the depth of half an 
inch, spread over the plain, as smooth 
and level as a mirror, reflecting the 
sun-beams with^a mirror’s brightness/ 
and sometimes producing the most 
extraordinary optical delusions. In 
this cheerless tract, the eye is sel- 
ilom refreshed with the sight of wa- 
ter ; and if a stream occasionally ap- 
pears, it is only to inflict the curse 
of 'ran talus on the thirst- tortured 
traveller, who flnds it as salt as the 
soil through which it flows. 

'I he sacred city of Khom, renowned 
for the shrine of the fair saint Fati- 
ma, and many other holy and digni- 
fled personages, presents the anoma- 
lous and disagreeable appearance of 
repair and ruin, bustle and dcsola*^ 
tion. Sir Robert was now following 
the tract which Sir .lohn Malcolm 
had pursued ; and wherever he went, 
he received the most gratifying 
proofs of the respect and aft’ectipn 
wdth which the remembrance of that 
excellent officer was still cherished 
in Persia. In many of the villages, 
tile inhabitants date their marriages, 
or the birth of their children, from 
the era of his visit among them ; and 
the peasants, in the warmth 0 their 
gtauiude for his bencflcence, used to 
say, that if the rocks and trees 
should suddenly receive the jibwer 
of speech, their first word would be 
Mdlrolm/* 

Of the numerous ruins which our 
traveller ha^ yet seen, those of Lan- 
ker-rood weie most striking and 
sin^ar. flii^fy of large 

buildings, totally from each 

other. In each u)ii|f|PlMVere several 
central aithes,- sU|Hwg a pointed 
dome ; while frbip^e body of the edi- 
fice projected MHi|4ivision8, again 
divided into ceUPpt wliole being fi- 
-nisbed with the ' lieatest care and 
neatness. Nearly a hundred of these 
insulated structures, mingling with 
old walls and towers fallen into the 
noitpiclturrsque ruin, surrounded the 
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low-roofed dwellings which form the 
present village. Of the once consi- 
derable town of Kassamahad, which 
Chardin, in the year 1688, found 
fully inhabited, the only vestige now 
is a long black line of ruins, with the 
dome of a lonely mosque. At Dhay 
Nain and Sin-Sin, Sir Robert fousid 
ruins similar to those at Lanker- 
rood ; and from their being divided 
into domestic apartments, and the 
walls of those at Dhay Nain being in 
some places covered with portraits in 
fresco, he was led to conclude that 
they had originally been dwelling- 
houses. The town of Kashan pre- 
sented an agreeable contrast to the 
dilapidation of most of the cities 
which lay in our traveller's present 
tract. 1 1 ivas in all its former pro- 
sperity ; its manufactures of silk 
brocades and shawls, and of copp<T 
utensils, being as flourishing and in 
as great request as ever. 

Of the miserable system of govern- 
ment in Persia, and of the still more 
deplorable manner in which it is ad- 
ministered, Sir Robert gives a dis- 
tressing account, when sppiilting of 
the kanaughts, or aqueducts^ wddeh 
fertilize, by irrigation, the valley of 
Guz. 

Indeed, there is no source whence 
the crown draw's its revenue so produc- 
tively, as from that of these waters ; for 
the advantage of w hich artificial channels, 
a certain sum is paid yearly to govern- 
ment* Great as may be, it is short 
of W’hat it might be, were the di.st>ersxoii 
of these aqueducts better understood ; 
and w'ere the dues properly collected^ the 
result would be double profit to tbe 
crowrn. But, in this country (as it is 
sometimes even with ourselves) there are 
a train of intermediate agents l>etween the 
government and the tax, w'ho cither eat 
up three-fourths of the expected sum; 
before it reaches the treasury, or so grind 
each other at every remove 
delegfited hand, that when tflpast and 
full exaction is made from tbe j^ustrious 
peas^iil^blf trader, or a Aara^ 

vatniipw^i being suilldent 

quaniip lo stick a i!eaaoii|SI^|i^t to the 
cofihvs of each stux;esrivb ' in 

its way to those of the 8Qv|t{^|^) tW 

r ' labouring wretch^ at thf of 

ladder, is made to dig 
his very veins; to pour It 
sw^eat and his blood ; and giviaig his Iasi 
handful of grain this yeor^ with all his 
means of sdbsittence, to these hard taik- 
C 
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masters, leaves the land and the r<))ul 
dues to iddfi Tor ihembclves in the next. 
I'hc kanaughts of Guz sire farmed emt u» 
twenty-four of its inhahitants, at a rent of 
twenty-five tomauns per annum each ; 
wdiich tax does nut include whut the 
crown claims on the produce of the land 
nourished by this water; nor do those 
clairas cover all tin* ef)ntriljutions that 
may fedemandeflt unvlcr several different 
pleas, of the proprietor^. Indeed, it is 
even more difficult to accjuire any certain 
kiiciwieilge of the ways and iueans by 
which the revenue of this country is cal- 
culated and collected, tlian to ,<d}tain any 
reasonable estimate . of its population. 
Kvery thing of the sort appms tri be 
done by farming, and monoiMily ; a com- 
mon, and universally impoverishing error 
with arbitrary governments ; and which, 
while its principle continues, must dam 
up the sources of national wealth, by un- 
dermining the foundiitions of all industry, 
whether agricultural, commercial, or any 
thing ^se. Hence the plough, and the 
loom, ar^ often abandoned in desjiair; 
and the poor rack-rented huslxmdnmn, or 
mechanic, flies to some distant province, 
to seek loss oppressive exactors, of some 
less exorbitant in.iKist* Thus do villages, 
and evm districts, not unfrcquently be- 
come entirely deserted ; and, on enquiry, 
what inroad of Tartar or Turkoman had 
rendered the houses tenaatless, and left 
so many fine tracts of land without cul- 
ture, wc are surprised with the informa- 
tion, that some avaricious governor, or, 
more likely, his rajiucious satellites, had 
)>a8sed that way, and the besom of de- 
struction could not have sw^ept surer. 

On approaching Ispahan, our tra- 
veller rode four miler, over a line uf 
ruins, before he arrived at the Gouch 
Khonah, a very old mosque, at 
which point the city commences. 
The origin of this city is involved in 
some obscurity, but its situation 
is admirably adapted for that of a 
capital. The contrast between its 
former magnificence, and its present 
desolatite is drawn by Sir Kobert 
with a nmatexly liand. 

Ispahttt^ from the first of its^ng na- 
med, is a city of ’eon^Sb^iice ; 

but it was reitl^cd tW the rentm^^hah 
Abbas to jnA tt to its supreme height of 
royal nl|^Iflcence, and to render Ispahan 
tlto grea^i ^tnporium of the Asiatic world. 

nearly a million qf 
people eMp^ted its busy streets, atid th'e 
equally fl^unshibg p(»suntry of more than 
fourteen hundred villages in its neigh- 
bourhood, supplied, by theiriabour, the 


markets of this abundant iH)pulutiun. Its 
bazais were filled with merchandise from 
every quarUr of the globe, mingled with 
the rich bales of its own celebrated ma- 
nufactories. Industiy, diligence, activity, 
and business-like negociations, were seei* 
and heard every w'here. The caravansa- 
ries w'cro crowded witli merchants, and 
goochi of Europe and of Asia ; while the 
court of the groat Shah w as the resort of 
ambassadors from the pn)udost kingdoms, 
not only o|‘ the East, but of the West. 
Travellers thronged thither to behold its 
splendours, and to enjoy the gracious re . 
>^eption bestow'cd by its monarch on the 
learned and ingenious of all laiids and re- 
ligions. 'i'hc renown (#f his camps at- 
tracted brave volunteers from many a 
Christian country ; and even the chi\ airy 
of our own land, knights bw^orn to ariiu 
by our royal Elizalieth herself, sought ac- 
cesrions of honours in the pavilions of 
Shah Abbas. Magnificence to strangers, 
and munificence to bis subjects, seem it; 
have been the leading cliaractcrislic.s oS 
this extraordinary prince. A devotee in 
his own faith, he was tolerant to alt 
otlicrs. His holy ancestry made him a 
saint, his gay tcm{)eramciit a ir.an ot 
pleasure. He performed pilgrimages on 
foot ; he endowed mosques w ith the 
splendour of palaces; his palaces were 
the seats of Jegisiuture ; his aiideroon, 
the council of arms ; while his gardens, 
open to the iieople, resounded with fetes 
and revelling. Such was Isjiahan uridei 
the sw'ay of Abbas the First. Sueh almost 
it continued during the reign of Abbas the 
Second* But, w^hutever were its subse- 
quent splendours, they were all extin- 
guished by the merciless arms of its Af- 
ghan conquerors ; and hence comes the 
difibrent picture it presents this day, from 
that I bavc drawn. Its jicople are 

reduc^to scarcely one-tenth of the just 
computed numbers ; the streets are every 
where in ruin ; the bazars silent and 
abandoned; the caravansaries etiually 
forsaken; its thousand villages hardly 
now counting two hundred ; its palaces 
solitary and forlorn; audj;be nocturnal 
laugh and song, which USpd jto echo from 
eveiy part of the j|^rdens«\l>ow' succeeded 
by the yells of and the howls of 

as fhmishing ' 

Fortuiiat^li|A||4Dinist€!|r to whom 
the governm^l^^ this city is en- 
trusted, is exex^xig. himself with 
mucli judgmeni^i^ zeal for the re- 
storation of its plroi^erity ; and such 
are already the beneficial effects of his 
exertions, tbat^e is now able to pay 
to the crown a revenue of upwi^ds 
of six hundred thousand tomauns. 
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(about X3(),0(t0 sterling), a larger 
sum than is dtrivetl from any other 
district in tile l*ersian dominions. 
It is in vain to expect, however, that 
it can ever be restored to its former 
splendour and importance, unless it 
shall again become the favourite re- 
sidence of royalty. Of the remains 
of Ispahan's former magniiic^^, 
some •still preserve all their oHn^al 
freshness ; and of these §ir Robert 
Ker Porter has given a minute de- 
scription. The palace of Forty l*il- 
lars, the Ilestc Reheste, or Kight Pa- 
laces, in the royal pleasure-grounds, 
and the splendid edifice of the Maidan 
Shah, or great imhlic square, atill 
remain, amidst the decay which 6very 
where appears around, striking tno- 
nuraents of the magnificence of the 
great Shah Abbas. 

The cliinate of Ispahan was at 
this season (May) remarkably plea- 
sant, the thermometer in the sha<le 
seldom exceeding T5" of Fahrenheit. 
The evenings, however, were oppres- 
sively close, and the nights cold and 
sharp. No fruits were yet ripe, but 
cherries and plums, in their crude 
state, were eaten as delicacies. 

Superstition flourishes in Persia 
as in its native soil. From its earliest 
annals we learn, that the most im- 
portant events were determined by 
some casual occurrence, which was 
regarded as ominous. The neighing 
of a horse gave the empire to Darius ; 
an untimely sneeze made a Persian 
army, in the days of Xenojihon, 
hesitate to attack the enemy ; and 
a similar unlucky omen deterred a 
party of peasantry from setting out 
with Sir Robert Ker Porter, though 
they were to travel in the same 
route, and had previously begged 
the protection of his company. These 
superstitious notions are not confined 
to the vulgar* Even his Persian Ma- 
jesty will nut leave his capital, un- 
dertake an receive an 

ambassador, titt>|KH|iearned from 
his astrologer t3^H|l|U'Qatc hour. 
Before all minor;;||spiictions, it is 
the geftetal custoSib w the Persians 
to take what is called a Jix/l ; this is 
done by openini^e Koran, Hafiz, 
•or any respected author, and the 
sense of the passage on which their 
eyes first fall, direc# their actions, 
and is siipposed to indicate their 
fortune. They likewise place great 
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faitli in the virtue of chaniis, pro- 
cured from their astrologers; these 
they bind not merely about their 
own bodies, but those of their 
horses. Some of these amulets are 
composed of prayers, sewed up in 
slirc<ls of linen, in the shape of lozen- 
ges, circles, triangles, &c. ; the in ore 
costly kind are sentences from the 
Koran, exquisitely engraved on cor- 
nelian, and usually worn, by persons 
of rank, round their necks or arms. 
The lower orders have talismans, to 
avert the effect of evil eyes, curses, 
'odwsr malignant influences. In 
abort, they neither look, move, nor 
speak, without attention to some 
sdclden fatality. 

The chief objects of our traveller's 
curiosity, however, were the superb 
remains of antiquity in tliis part of 
the empire. To these remains he 
had an excellent key, in the accurate 
and classical descriptions of Mr Mo- 
rier ; and by his indefatigable re- 
search, be was enabled to discover 
some which had escapctl the observa- 
tion of all preceding travellers. At 
Mourg-^ub, which Mr Morier has 
proved, almost to demonstration, to 
oe the Pasargadie of the ancients, he 
found a squan^ pillar, apparently be- 
longing to an ancient temple, on 
which he discovered, with ecjual sur- 
prise and delight, a sculpture in bas- 
relief, so gracefully simple in its de- 
sign, and so exquisitely finished, as 
to be worthy of the best days of 
Chrecian art. He visited likewise the 
tomb, called by the natives the tomb 
of the mother of Solomon, but sup- 
posed by our author, with much 
greater probability, to be the cele- 
ln*ated tomb of (Jyrus. Of these re- 
lics of antiquity he has given minute 
descriptions, and accAirate drawings. 
His attention was still more earnestly 
engaged by the Mountain of Se- 
pulchres” at Nakshi-Roustim. The 
face .of the mountain is a cliff' of 
whitish marble, rising almost per- 

threflpindred yards^;^M t^is have 
been cut the sculptnr^j^^d excava- 
tions which have been the 

subjects of discussion with uie tra- 
l^Uer, the artist, and the:ftn!%uary. 
These are placed very iril# each 
other, and are all contam^ within a 
space somewhat less than the height 
of the mountain* Four of these 
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highest on the rock are evidently 
intended for toinbs^ and a{>pear to 
W coeval with the splendid ruins 
^ jPmepolis. The range below, 
ti^ilgh vavving in ability of execu- 
tion> are auin a very inferior taste. 
Our author ascended with consi« 
derable difficulty and peril to exa- 
mine the inter|itaT of one of these 
tombs, being nii^ed up by means of 
a rope fastei^ iO his waist. “ The 
distance,"' he says, was sufficient- 
ly high from the ground to give me 
tune for thought; and during my 
ascent, in a manner so totally^ def 
pendent on the dexterity of others^ 
1 could not but recollect the fate of 
half-a-dozen kinsmen of Ilarius 
iiystaspes, who had all peHshed at 
in the very same expedition. 
Ctesias relates that this great Persian 
monarchi caused a tomb to be dug for 
him, while he yet lived, in the double 
mountnin ; but when it was com- 
peted, the Chaldean soothsayers for- 
bid him to enter it during his life, 
under a ' " 

danger* 
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Mnalty of some terrible 
JDdrius was intimidated; 
hut some princes of his family eoidd 
not resist a strong curiosity whMdi 
impelled them to view its mtisirtor* 
They went to the mountain, and by 
their desire were to be drawn np by 
the priests who officiated there ; but 
while they yet hung between sarth 
and air, the sudden appearance of 
some sernents on the rock so terriH^ 
the people above, that they let go pe 
^Ippes, and the princes were 

pieiscs. On uiis very 8}>ot, mewe 


gus to the person who committed the 
mischief. When examined by our 
author they were all perfectly empty. 
On the exterior of one of the tombs, 
and one only, the whole tablet of the 
upper compartment is inscribed with 
the arrow-lieaded characters. From 
this peculiarity our author is led to 
suppose, that this is the tomb cut by 
the express orders of Darius Hystas- 
pes to receive his remains. 

The upper range of tombs are ge- 
nei*ally allowed to belong to the ear- 
ly race of Persian monarchs, whose 
dynasty was terminated by the sword 
of Alexander tlie Great : those in the 
lower line of the rock are attributed 
to Kings of the Arsacidean and Sas- 
sanlan race. Sir Robert bas given a 
detailed account, and faithful deli- 
neation, of six bas-reliefsjwhich he 
found in this range. The first be 
supposes to represent Raharam the 
Gour, his queen, and their son. 
The second, consisting of tw^o hostile 
warriors on horseback, with a pro- 
strate human figure under the hoofs 
of one of the horses, and designed 
with much greater s])irit, and exe- 
cuted in a more masterly style than 
the former, is supposed to repre- 
sent a victory of Baharam over the 
Khan of Transoxania. The third 
consists of four figures, the principal 
that of a Persian monarch on horse- 
back, grasping the clasped arms of 
a person on foot, habited in the Re- 
man garb, with a wreath of laurel 
on his brow. This bas-relief our au- 
thor fancies to represent the victory 


than two thousand years ago, the of Sapor the First over the emperor 
catastrophe happened. The persons Valerian. The fourth he sup] 


seemed present with me, and 1 shud- 
dered for.jthem, while 1 rejoiced in 
my own safety. To incur the least 
l^sible risk to myself and my as- 
aistaiite, 1 had selected the tomb that 
was nearest^ the ground ; but even 
lhat WM;, upwards of rixty feet above 
i^s lev^s Jtod 1 came off with not 
hard, hnooks 
m ' 

ater- 


to be merely a variation of the sumect 
represented in the second . 'J'lie 
has been drawn, our author informs 
us, by almost every traveller who 
approached the spot, but not one of 
their representations is correct : the 
subject is twq,jp>e» 
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xqi^d tits hrowi^fl^ii the place of 
h|dr: m. the breasts of the horses,, 
just above the shoulder, areinscrip- 
ttons both Greek and Pelhivi 
diamcteii; the execution of the wlgde 
heayy> hut dahorate ; the subject ia 
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conjectured to be an emblematical 
representation of the restoration of 
the ancient Persian empire, in the 
person of Ardashir Babigan, the he- 
reditary successor of its founder, 
Cyrus. The last bas-relief repre- 
sents a king, standing in a niche or 
rostrum, as if delivering a harangue: 
to the right and left of him appear a 
row of figures, seen only as far t» the 
head and shoulders : of the subject 
of this sculpture no hint can be 
drawn from either history or tradi- 
tion. A Fire Temple, similar to 
that which he had seen at IVlourg- 
aub, and two altars cut out of the 
solid rock, were among the other 
remains of antiquity which Sii/Ilo- 
bert saw at Naksbi Roustam* His 
impressions on taking leave of this 
interesting place are very naturally 
and finely described. He had gone 
to search, but without success, for 
the inscriptions mentioned by Mr 
Morier. 

I observed nothing particular during 
this part of my ride, excepting a few 
sciuare holes, of diiTerent sir.es and depths, 
cut in the sides of the rocks. Every 
wl\crc else was wild, and as abandoned 
to nature as if the footsteps of man had 
never been there ; and as I turned round, 
to view the venerable scene again, before 
I put my horse to the spur to carry me 
back to my quarters, the wide extended 
solitude of the mountain above, the 
tenantlcss and highly-wrought tombs ki 
its l>osnm, with the gigantic figures at its 
base, like men of another age turned 
to marble ; all these awful forms, with 
the silence, and magnitude of every qb- 
ject, gave a particular grandeur and so- 
lemnity to my last impression of Nakshi 
tt^emstam. 

With the view of examining at lei- 
sure the superb mins of Persepolis, 
he established his head-quarters at 
the village of Kanarah, about two 
miles distaiQft frouavtlutt ancient ca- 
^tal. At he foua|| 

masses of roc]4^^^K|i^i*e^ mu^ 
mutilated, in the 

barous policy <^||raPBefl's prime 
minister, who, 

us, ordered sbity mm to be daily 
. employed for a length of time in 
stroving the monuments of aiiti<{ulty 
in me plain of On one 

o^ these bas-reliefs our author, moat 
unexpectedly, found a Grade insotip- 
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tion on the breast of a horse, much 
more entire than it had been tran- 
scribed by Niebuhr many years be- 
fore. The swords of all the dgures 
in these sculptures, instead w re- 
sembling the ancient Persian scymi- 
tars, were perfectly straight ; an in- 
novation which the last Darius is 
said to have introduced in tlie time 
of Philip, in imitation of the Greeks. 

Of the interestinij remains of Per- 
sepolis, the description of our author 
is peculiarly minute and accurate, 
end accompanied by numerous draw- 
ings, e^cuted with singular fidelity. 
Itn^ds ati idea of those splendid 
monuments of eastern art, incompa- 
rably more borreot than any that can 
be formed from the description of 
preceding travellers. We cannot, 
of course, follow him in his details : 
all that we can pretend to do, is 
merely to advert to some particulars, 
in which he has corrected the mis- 
takes of his predecessors, or explored 
what had escaped their observation. 
The colossal animals, sculptured on 
the portal of the great plattom, and 
uhicb^from the descriptionsand draw- 
ings of former travellers, the learned 
m«^Msor Heeren concluded to be the 
Monobeiros of Ctesias, our author 
proves to demonstration to be bulls. 
They are admirable specimens of art, 
uniting such weight of body and of 
Umb, with such spirit in the attitude 
UUd action of the muscles, that the 
Uli^e seems ready to move from the 

S eat mass to which it is attached* In 
epalace of Forty Pillars he observed 
that none of the figures which he sup- 
posed to represent the royal guards, 
wore any thing resembling a sword ; 
and it is remarkable, that in the de- 
scriptions of the Persian guards given 
by Herodotus, and of the army of 
Ae^es by Xenophon, the sword is not 
mention^. From these circumstances 
he is M to think, that when ancient 
autholl;j|^^k of the Persian sword, 
they eahoidy mean the i|f^ger de- 

a oslPm Ineir I he pro- 

MU^Mred liaSe ltaR-reli(dti 

Pibw of Foit^ ^ 

raeek.willt Prafi!iK« Heitteb and 
in 

| Md supfw«w*%eilgi to 
ve^Nsentn^'lbativ^ M <)lie ViM>ind 
Eqniaos, aflifaiiki 
od iludr gottihUfn 
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of provinces, with their delegates, 
used to bring in their annual revenue, 
H^th fttluc proportion of offering be- 
It is probable that these fine 
s^lj^Tcs Were executed by som^ of 
the Grecians who fell into the poWer 
of Darius previous to the battle of 
Marathon — the exquisite finishing of 
the parts, and the grace and truth of 
the general design, every where pro- 
claiming the refined taste and the mas- 
ter chisels of Greece. When com- 
paring," exclaims our author, ** the 
colossal proportions of the structure;^ 
and its gigantic sculptures, with the 
delicacy, beauty, and perfection, of 
the extTution of its ornaments, I 
might say, with the poet, ' Here the 
Loves play on the bosom of Her- 
cules.'” The colonnades in the Pa- 
lace were in the same exquisite taste, 
and mutilated as they now are, they 
cannot be beheld without equal de- 
light and wonder. Desidcs the ad- 
miration," says Sir Robert, which 
the general elegance of their forms, 
and the exquisite workmanship of 
their parts, excited, I never was made 
so sensible of the impression of per- 
fect symmetry, comprising in itself 
that of perfect beauty also." These 
pillars are distributed in four divi- 
sions ; consisting, as Sir Robert de- 
scribes them in military phrase, of a 
c*entre phalanx of six deep every 
way ; an advance of twelve in two 
ranks ; and the same number flank- 


ii^ the centre. Of all tlicse columi^ 
fjli^n only are now standing, : die 
of each being sixty feet, the 
circumference of the shaft sixteen, 
and its length IVom the capital to the 
’ tor, forty- fou^ 'feet. The shaft is 
finely fiuted in fifty-two divisions ; 
at its lower extremity b(^Us a cinc- 
ture and a torus, the first two inches 
in dqith, the lUtter one foot ; whence 
devbives the pedestal in the form of 
the cup apd leaves of a lo- 

tus* Thj“y rest uputi a flpth ojf 
eighilhcH^ in circumferepcii^ 'twen^j-' 
ty-fuiit 'IW(i'i(^^inchee/i' ' tW' '^tala' 

Slr^'Robert 
[Cfeil'ISlfcrthe' of 

tithe 

itMip'lt miha- 
f 'diMits origin 
ilih muro aheient 



aggrandizement, and that the capitals 
of Assyria and of Shinar might claim 
the honour of inventing sculpture, 
which comprehends the ornamental 
parts of architecture. Hence in 
Rabylon, or Nineveh, the original 
heavy stem of the pillar, whicli we 
find so ponderous at l^gyptian 
Thebes, would first become lighten- 
ed by reed-like flutings, and its top 
with the lotos flower; or, when a 
stronger prop seemed to be demand- 
ed, then the smooth shaft was sur- 
mounted by the gracefully wreathing 
of the symbolical horse, or the hiero- 
glyphic animal itself." The indus- 
try with which our author exainint'd 
ail the precious relics of Persepolis, 
the historical illustrations which ho 
brings forward to explain tlicm, his 
judicious conjectures, and, above all, 
his admirable drawings, have thrown 
much additional light on those re- 
mains, and rendered this part of his 
work particularly valuable to the ar- 
tist and the antiquary. His research- 
es were interrupted by a fever, 
brought on by heat and fatigue ; and 
when he recovered so far as to be a - 
gain able to travel, he was glad to re- 
move from a climate which he found 
no longer endurable. He, therefore, 
proceeded on his journey towards 
Shiraz. His route lay westward 
across a plain, studded with an al- 
most incredible number of villages. 
Of these only a few were inhabited ; 
yet in the vicinity of all of them, 
canals for irrigation, and the luxu- 
riance of the soil, exhibited traces of 
a skilful agriculture. As he advan- 
ced, the aspect of the country became 
more dreary. The stream of Rock- 
nabad, which, half a century ago, 
flowed through the paradise of Pars, 
and which is so often the theme of 
the poet Hafiz, he found diminished 
to an inconsiderable rivulet, divest- 
ed entirely of,d|^<iArca4ian scenery 
^jtfhich'once yet retaining 

its^Mngular'||«^^y and softness 
to the at Shiraz, 

he was hdM MM ^ceived by the 
son of Jaffi^i^HKan, from whom 
tho British MtS^matyj Henry Mar- 
tim e^pencpcM so much kiodness* 
Shira^, once the capital of Persia • 
PtO|ier, and how of the province of 
Pars, is gitua]^0% latitude 29®, ' aS', 
55". It Stands in a fine valley, a- 
hout ten or twelve miles wide, and. 
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lias rather a pleasant than an im- 
posing appearance. It is at present 
under the government oi' llassan Ali 
Mirza, a son of the king — a youth 
more inclined to the pleasures of his 
audct'oou than to the cares of state. 

Every thing within the town seems 
neglected : the bazars and inaidans 
falling into ruins ; the streets cho- 
ked with dirtj and heaps of unro> 
paired houses^ and the lower orders 
who infest theni^ squalid and inso- 
lent ; while the actual poor crawl 
out of their dens in a state of rags 
and wretchedness^ which no pen can 
describe.” One of the most grievous 
effects of this public neglect^ is the 
state of the water, which is intolera- 
bly foul and pernicious. 'I’his is the 
more inexcusable, as pure and deli- 
cious water iniglit, with little trouble, 
be convc*yed from the spring at the 
tomb of Sadi, and the stream of the 
Jiocknabad. During our author’s 
stay here, the heat was excessive ; 
the tliermoineter seldom, during the 
day, falling below 06° in the shade, 
or under 80° at night. 

After recovering i’rom a severe fe- 
ver, induced by fatigue and excessive 
heat, our author ])aid an curly visit 
to the town of Hafiz and Sadi, the 
Anacreon Moore and the Pope of 
Persia. These tombs were erected 
by Kerim Khan, who ordered trees to 
be planted around them, and a col- 
lege of holy men to be lodged in the 
boundary, to protect the honour^ 
shrines. They are now abandoned 
to neglect. The ground, wdiich wad 
long kept sacred to the remains of 
Hafiz alone, is covered with promis- 
cuous graves ; the fine copy of his 
poems, which was fastened to his 
shrine, has been removed ; and even 
the trees, which but lately threw over 
it their luxuriant shade, have dis- 
appeared. The place of Sadi’s sepul- 
ture was still more Jpfflorn. Within 
a solitary squarei^BWft^^^ 
bare without, ''^K3p|in plan^dP 
with a few low 

stood a small ^||flBl||iteopha^s, 
which <^overod''lS^Hi$' 

One interestinsp9PPDii;i4 4 ‘this 
ainiable moralS^ Isstill to be seen. 

, Through a vaulted apartment under 
the level of the ground, descend- 
ingigain about twenty oif thirty sfa^s, 
ouy author was conductejd todie bridk 
ofa crystal stream, so contriv^ as to 


flow over a deepened basin in the 
rock. This was the poet’s favourite 
retirement, and here he is said to 
have composed some of his most beau- 
tiful , poems. He pleased himself 
with > seeing the fish sitting in the 
clear water of the basin ; and their 
descendants are still held so sacred, 
that the starving people in the neigh- 
bourhood never think of drawing one 
of tliem from its native fountain. 

And this,” says our author, is 
perliaps all the respect still shown to 
the memory of Sheik Sadi !” This 
tomb stands at the distance of three 
miles north-east from Shiraz. Pro- 
ceeding, four miles farther in the .same 
direction, our traveller found the re- 
mains of an edifice, of the style and 
age of those at Persepolis. It ap- 
pears to have been a square of thirty 
ieet, with a portal in each face. Three 
of its sides still remain, and from the 
figures sculptured on these sides, all 
bearing objects connected with reli- 
gious oblation, and the general ele- 
gance of the workmanship, our au- 
thor plausibly conjectures that it has 
bpeu a small temple. On leaving 
Uiis gem of architecture, and follow- 
ing the base of the mountain for tw^o 
miles farther, he came to a delight- 
ful spring, over which a range of 
sculptures, cut in the rock, present- 
ed themselves. They appeared to be 
works of the Sassanian age, but much 
superior to those at Nakshi-Kous- 

this valley the country appe^- 
m much higher cultivation than 
nearer Shiraz ; stretching on to the 
east in vineyard, harvest, and village 
scenery. The grapes grow to a size 
and fulness scarcely equalled in 
other climates, and yield the cele- 
brated wine of Shiraz. Owing to 
the strictness with which the reign- 
ing family observe the ordinances of 
the Prophet, the manufacture of this 
wine haa||aueii into disrepute, and 
^jol^y small quantities, possessing the 
moper j^vour, can now be obtained. 
Of ' climate and p|pductions of 

Sbhra^> Sw Robert Jpl; Porter gives 
a most glowing de«cnptidn*. 

The {anesent summer has been umisnal- 
ly hqt^ and the ibverish state of my frame 
ixuule me ^ more so ; but the inha-; 

bitants of thggiie&^ vale told mje|^ i^t 
Shiraz is , the , most 

moderate climate in & southern divialoia 
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of tbe etiipire; that Us summer noons 
may be ivarmer than is pleasant, but the 
inormhgs and ‘evenings are delightful ; 
but when September commences, the 
waatiwir becomes heavenly ; and continues 
imtfi the end of November, with 4 pr- 
fectly serene atmosphere, of a most ha<>^y 
and agreeable temperature ^ and a sky 
whose soft hues are reflected from every 
i^bjcct. The earth is covered with the 
gathered harvest^ flowers, and fruits; 
melons, peaches, 'pears, nectarines, cher. 
lies, grapes, pomegranates ; in short, all 
is a garden abundant in sweets and re- 
freshment. The vales of Onroomia, and 
^gfalmos, which lie north west of Tabreez, 
Ure the only places in the empire that 
compare with Shiraz and its autumnal 


immediate restoration of his he^th 
and vigour. Instead of venturing, 
therefore, into a region which is em- 
phatically styled the garmucer, or 
quarter of heat, be resolved to re- 
turn to Ispahan ; intending, ^however, 
when his strength should he re-estab- 
lished, to proceed to Hoinadan, the 
ancient Ecbatana, with the view of 
comparing its relics with those of 
Mourg-aub and Persepolis, and theu 
directing his course along the shore's 
of the Tigris and Euphrates, to ex- 
plore the remains of Babylon. With 
this object in view, he left Shiraz on 
the 29th of July 1818, and uniting 
his own attendants with tbe suite of 


punties. And, thus fortunate in the 
fruits of the earth, it {xissesses the addi- 
tional attraction of giving birth to the 
most beautiful woman in Persia ; dam. 
eels, who are described with eyes brighter 
than the antelope's ; hair clustering like 
their own dark grapes ; and forms fairer 
and sweeter than the virgin rose. Indeed, 
all here seems to partake of their musky 
breath ; the place being celebrated for the 
growth of every flower that yields per- 
fume by extract. The rose, water of Shi. 
raz is particularly fine and abundant; 
and so profbsely scattered are every spe- 
cies of the most costly scents, thef otto of 
rvise is scarcely deemed a perfume of any 
value. 

- Shiraz owtd much of its former 
prosperity to Kheriin Khan, who pos- 
sessed all the power of a sovereign, 
though dignified with no higher tme 
tl^ tliat of Vakee], or Lieutena^ric^ 
}|||»^igning monarch. All the #tib8 
pT'^rsia flourished under his Hibeii- 
h^ation, but he preferred Shiraz, 
from its vicinity to the simple tribe 
from whom he derived bis descent. 
He strengthened Its fortifications, en- 
Hdied it with manufactories, adorn- 
ed it with buildings, and b^tified 
the environs with delightful gardens. 
Amidst the wreck of its manrufjkc- 
ture9> two havemirvfved ; the one of 

H ^fis fbr windows, hottk#imd gob- 
of the m#t 
blesUover tlie 
t sword^hlodes 
k a- 


Dr ^harpe, set fortli on liis return to 
Ispahan. 

The route which he pursued in 
returning to this splendid, but now 
decayed capital, was more direct than 
that by which he proceeded to Shiraz, 
and for several days he travelled 
through new scenes. The first ob- 
ject that excited particular observa- 
tion, was the sacred village of Iman 
Zado Ismael. A high-domed build- 
ing marked the spot where the re- 
mains of the Imans repose, and the 
air of comfort and civilization which 
reigns throughout the village, be- 
speaks the easy circumstances of his 
Ascendants, and the respect in which 
they are held. The illness of Dr 
Sharpe detained them several days in 
this village, where they were enter- 
tained with the greatest kindness, by 
the ho^itable descendants of the Pro- 
phet. On proceeding northward; they 
soon entered that ^'labyrinth of count- 
less ravines and formidable gorges, 
which intersect, in every direction, 
the vast chain of mountains ex- 
tending from Ararat to the shore of 
the Persian gulf. From these nu- 
merously diverging defiles, the wind- 
ing valleys spread themselves oyer 


Ae county 

stupendous 
til|i^M|Mfee8aible parts- are 
inhabited Feilly,- 

who, .with 

the exot^ptioii m lie B^utsi exist 
wholy % plunder. The caravans. 
an4 of travellers, on tbe neat 
roads Bnliire and l^nus, 

jfixA itm tmm to l^i^ahan, « 
imeoeflbnef ^1^ th^c 
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hereditary spoilers. After surmount^ 
ing two of these mountain passes, 
our traveller found himself in the 
long-celebrated vale of Oujon. This 
vale, called also the Vale of Heroes, 
from having been the favourite hunt- 
ing-place of Baharain the Gour, 
abounds in springs, some hid under 
marshy ground, and others open, in 
pools or streams, but all supposed to 
coi;jmunicate at a great depth. In- 
to one of these pools Baharam, in the 
heat of the chase, inadvertently 
dashed: he and his horse were in- 
stantly swallowed up; and though 
immediate and diligent search was 
made, not the smallest trace of him 
or his horse was ever found. At 
the very same spot, a European, in 
the escort of Sir Jolin Malcolm, dis- 
apptared, althougli warned of the 
danger of approaching it. Ossipus, 
once a place of consequence, colo- 
nized by Shah Ismail with (Chris- 
tian families from (Georgia, and ren- 
dered particularly interesting to Eng- 
lish travellers, by its having been 
placed by Shah Abbas under the 
government of their countryman Sir 
Anthony Shirley, consists now of a 
few miserable huts, straggling round 
the base of an artificial mound. 
Here our travellers were visited by 
the Khan of the mountains, attended 
by a train of banditti. Most of the 
mountain chiefs, rough and daring 
as they are, acknowledge the Shah’s 
supremacy, by furnishing a certain 
number of men, properly armed, to 
serve him in his wars. 

Of all the fivours which the travel- 
ler in a distant land can receive, there 
is none more gratifying to his hearty 
than the kituincss he meets with 
on account of bis nation, or of some 
esteemed compatriot, with whose 
character his own is thus, in some 
measure, identified, and to whose 
honours and he succeeds 

by a kind of ''lii^jMP\ment. Shi’eK 
kindness Sir Porter Ibid 

frequently in'i^rsia ; but 

never witn of cottB- 

ality as frbba and ami- 
able A^ssitiiati 

eanu6h, who t*ris chief of the ho^ibe- 
hold to the royal mother of Hassan 
Ali.Mirza, Fnnce-goyernorb|f^iraa. 
itorthy comptrbUer came np 
bar traveller's party ab a 
pasiserai near the village w Kdosh 
‘ vapr^it. 


Kizar. With a sincerity that could 
not be mistaken, he expressed his 
joy at finding himself in the com- 
pany of Englishmen, and he wound 
up his general compliments to the 
English nation, with a particular eu- 
logiam on the talents and virtues of 
the missionary, Henry Martyh, who 
had passed some time under his 
roof, during his sojourn at Shiraz. 
The benevolent If adge preceded them 
as their good genius ; and every com- 
fort and luxury awaited them, under 
his direction, at their various resting- 
places. 

Their route leading directly through 
the haunts of the mountain banditti, 
it was attended with increasing dan- 
ger at every step. On leaving the 
ruins of Kormeshah, they observed a 
party of thirty or forty horsemen, 
hovering at a small distance on their 
flank, apparently with the purpose of 
reconnoitring. After twice advancing 
and falling back, they made known 
their intention, by the discharge of 
a few shots at the inulv^s in the rear 
of our traveller's retinue ; but find- 
ing that the party was well prepared 
for defence, and startled by the hells 
of an approaching caravan, they with- 
drew, after maintaining a running 
fight for a considerable extent of road. 

Ispahan, in its southern aspect, ap- 
pears incomparably more magnifi- 
cent than when approached from tlic 
north. Bridges of noble architec- 
ture, each extending its long level 
Unes of arches to porch-like str^ 
tuirea of the finest elevations, were 
superb prologues to tenantless Jta- 
laces, and a city in ruins.” 

All spoke of the gorgeous, |x>pulQus 
past, but all that remained in present 
life seemed lost in silence, shrinking 
jfrom the increasing dame of a morning 
sun that burnt like mid-day* Happily, 
a covert path presented itself ; and after 
enjoying our rhk l»eneath (be cool arcades 
of -its loiill mouldering cloisters, we en- 
...tered the southern gate of the town, and 
^ {mmcdiatply came, out into ope of those 
umbrageous avenues of, trees wh^h ren- 
der |the Invertor of Ispahan in this q^* 
ter a very paradise. It t^ina^ at 
, the great, of Sbj^ Abbas ; lyliqle 

of ebomdhs length dl^^ilding is 
' vaulted aboh%. to exdude heat, y«f ed- 
mlt ait «!# ffiht. Hundreds of Shdps, 
wltbout'k|i|Kaiitts^ ffikd the'sides of this 
epitome^iif^'iikse!^ worlds 

and having untreddea lap 

D 
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bjrinthfl for an extent of nearly two miles, 
we entered the Maidan Shah, another 
spacious soundless theatre of departed 
grandeur. The present solitude of so 
magnificent a place was rendered more 
impressive by the distinct echoing of our 
horses* footstejis, as >vc passed through 
Us immense quadrangle to the jjalucc 
that was to be our temporary abode. 

During his second sojourn at Is- 
pahan, our author enjoyed a better 
opportunity than before of mingling 
in general society, and of observing 
the varieties of Persian character, 
which he states, we think, with dis- 
criminating accuracy, and traces, with 
equal ingenuity and judgment, to 
their real causes. 


The variL'ty of character amongst these 
people is equally interesting and extraor- 
dinary ; and that variety does not exist 
more in certain dissimilarities distinguish- 
ing one individual from another, than in 
those very dissimilarities often meeting 
in one man. The Persian's natural dis- 
Ijosition is amiable, with quick iwrts; 
and on these foundations the circum- 
stances of climate and govcriunent have 
formed his character. Perhaps a stronger 
proof could not be given of the former 
trait, than that we find in their history 
no terrible details of sanguinary popular 
tumults. The ixigo is blotted in a thou- 
sand place’s, witli massacres clone by or- 
der of a single tyrant ; but never u dis- 
position for insurrection, and wide mur- 
derous revenge, in tbe people at vmsse. 
Fonder of pleasure than ambitions of the 
st^smer prerogatives of piiwer, they seek 
chief good in the visions of a fanci- 
or the fc*rvonrs of a faith 
the imagination with the 
The dreams of their poets, the 
delights of the Andtroon, the vigour of 
thechace; these, with services at court, 
whether to the Shah or to bis princely 
repfresentatives over provinces, or to their 
delegated authorities in towns and vil- 
lages, all alike form the favourite pursuits 
of the Persian, from the highest Khan 
to the lowest subject in the empire. This 
1^1an4 ^dcitity of ndnd, so amiable to a 
and dangerous beyond it ; 
from the vigorous up- 
whif^; stands by, its 
tht^ 'others, to' the 
]serson£il and 

wHidh, too, 'may" be, exoggov 

<£f idl to 

' wigdvdriied. As' h' nf ^is, 

1. only tnenti^^^ that the state revo- 


lutions so often occurring in this coun- 
try, have not been those of the people, 
nor over the people, but the result of 
struggles between dilT'crent claimants for 
llie crown. The conilict has been fought 
between prince and prince at the head 
of their embattled friends ; and according 
to the decision of the day, the country, 
perfectly quiescent, like the transfer of an 
estate, has passed irom one dyiuysty to 
another. But though the people take no 
real part in these transactions, neitlior 
impeding the return of peace, noi dis- 
turbing it when present, wdtli ]>olitical 
considerations or movements of any kind, 
yet it is from these frequent changes of 
dynasty that most of the evils in Persia 
arise. An irrepressible sense of insecu- 
rity on both sides, keeps up an apprehen- 
sion in all ; and the most apparent means 
of maintaining power, and conciliating 
Its jiosscssor, being riches, an avidity for 
money lias liccoinc the ruling passion of 
the whole nation. 'I’hat (juickness of 
}xirts, which more liberal views would 
turn into channels to promote the true 
w'calth of the country, is nuw' solely di- 
rected to the sordid accumnlalion of gold ; 
and to the sulitlest ways of concealing it*# 
acquisition from those wdio might have 
the wish, as well as the ixiwer, to appro- 
priate it to themselves. Hence comes 
the spirit of over-reaching, of extortion, 
and of all despicable and cIotc>table me- 
Ihdds of ctdlecllng money ; with answer- 
ing habits of dissimulation and falsehood, 
to disguise and retain their ill-gotten 
wealth. Not tliat these vices arc uni- 
versally the attendants on the possession 
of money in Persia ; but they Ixiloiig to 
the principle on which it is amassed, and 
the consequence is very general. 

I have already mentioned, that the pe- 
culiar temperament of the Persian is 
lively, unilative, full of imagination, and 
of that easy nature which wc in the w'cst 
call “ taking the world lightly and 
that hence he is prone to seek ideasures, 
and to enjoy them with his whole heart. 
Amongst these,, the gaiety of his taste 
renders him fond of pomp and show- ; 
but his fear of attracting suspicion to his 
ridjes, prevents iiimexMbiting such signs 
in his own person, beyond an extra su- 
|>erh shawl) a handatedy hilted dagger, 
or the peculiar ^b«a^ty qf lus koliouns. 
The utmost magniaceiice of his house 
•Consists s*in th^>.tUimh|e,,or apartments, 
and extent of the of the rose-trees 

and litUq fountains in *the one, and the 
fine oorpets and nummuds in the other* 
But vessels of gold or silver are never 
seen., The dinner^trays are of painted 
wood those dn which the swedl^ 
meats and fruits appear are of coppcM 
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tliickly tinned over, looking like dirty 
plate. Neither gluttony nor epicurism 
is a vice of this nation. I’he lower clas- 
ses also live principally upon bread, fruits, 
and water. The repasts of the higher, 
consist of the simplest fare ; their cook- 
ery being devoid of any ingredient to sti- 
mulate the appetite. Sherbets, of dif- 
ferent kinds, are their usual beverage ; 
and tea and coflec the luxuries of cere- 
monious meetings. 

The liberal and judicious observa- 
tions of our author, on the succes- 
sive religions of Persia, form a very 
agreeable contrast to the partial and 
insidious representations of Gibbon. 
(Decline and Fall, Vol I. Chap. 8.) 
Wc regret that our limits prevent us 
from indulging in any quotations 
from his discussion on this interest- 
ing sul)jcct, in which, if there is no 
great originality, there is at least im- 
partial and well -digested statement 
of the opinions of Hyde, Aiuiuctil, 
Jones, and otlior distingished Orien- 
talists. 

Our ULifhor was row treading 
ground hallowed to the imagination 
alike by classical and scriptural re- 
eollections ; and his descriptions and 
reflections have a cast of enthusiasm, 
with which every reader of taste will 
sympathize. On approaching Ha- 
inadan, reared on the site of Jlie an- 
cient Kcbataiia, the blended feelings 
of regret and satisfaction excited by 
what he vainly expected to find, and 
what he actually beheld in the scene 
before him, are thus happily ex- 
pressed: 

I had not expected to see Ecbalciiia as 
Alexander found it ; neither in the su- 
jKirb ruin in which Timour bad left it ; 
but, almost unconsciously to myself, some 
indistinct ideas of what it had been, float- 
ed before me ; and w^hen i actually be- 
held its remains, it was with the appalled 
shock of seeing a prostrate dead body, 
where I had antici|)ated a living man, 
though drooping to daieay. Orontes, in- 
deed, was there, uiagmtont and Hoary 
lieaded ; the fuoi^lil itnonument the 
poor corse beneath Hikving, fora few 
moments, gazed at thi^ motmble moun- 
tain, find on the sM vacuum at its ; 
what had been %cbatana, being now 
. shrunk to comparative noidiingncss ; I 
turned my eye on the stUi busy sc^e 
HAS, which occupied the' adjacent couhl 
try$vthe extaisive plain Of Hamadan, 
dd its widely extending hill^ n On our 
|»ght, the receding vale was* valried, at 


short distances, with numberless castellat- 
ed villages rising from amidst groves of 
the' noblest trees ; while * the great plain 
itself, stretched northward and eastward 
to such far remoteness, that its mountain 
boundaries apiieared like clouds upon the 
horizon. This wliole tract Seemed one 
carpet of luxuriant verdure, studded witli 
hamlets, and watered by beautiful rivulets. 
f)n the south-west, Orontes, or Klwund, 
(by whichever name we may designate 
this most low'ering division of the moun- 
tain,) presents itself in all tlie stupendous 
grandeur of its fame and form. Near to 
its base appear the dark-coloured dwel- 
lings of Hamadan, crowded thickly on 
each other ; wliile the gardens of the in- 
habitants, with their connecting orchards 
and w(H)ds, fringe the entire slope of that 
part of the mountain. Its higher regions 
exhibit every \ariety of picturesque forms, 
and indigenous vegetable production, 
whether in scent or hue ; wliile from 
its rocky crest the brightness of the risen 
sun wiis reflected, mingling its rays with 
the brilliantly clear springs which wind 
in rills amongst its upland ]>Hths ; or roll 
in accumulated streams, down upun the 
plain below, inviting, and assisting the 
hand of industry, 

A more striking contrast, indeed, 
cannot be conceived, than that of 
the present ineanncRs of Hamadan 
with the recorded splendour of Ec- 
batana. Where the wealth of Asia, 
and the taste of Greece, in her best 
days of refinement, combined in re- 
alizing the most sublime and elegant 
conceptions of architectural genius, — 
where the conqueror of the world, 
rioting in palaces of gold, was delud- 
ed by the splendours that surrounded 
him, into the madness of self-idola*- 
try, — and where Stabicrates, the no- 
blest architect in the world, tvas em- 
ployed to minister to the delusion by 
the wonders of his art, — a few mud 
alleys, wretched bazars, and here and 
there some poplars, or willow-trees, 
overhanging a dirty stream, are the 
dis^sting objects that meet the eye, 
and speak of utter neglect and hope- 
less poverty ; not majesty in state- 
ly ruin, pining to final dissolution bn 
tne spot where it was first blasted ; 
but beggary seitted on the place which 
Icings hm occupied,^ squalid in rags, 
4nd i^]^d with misery.^' , Hamsdan 
edn^s;^ of ;4|^ut'*9000 houses, one- 
thiwi^ df per- 
sons tn of the state, 

and of ccmtt'add nothing to the re- 
venue : its'populaHon is esHmstedat 
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from 40^000 to 45,000 souls, amongst 
whom are 600 Jewish families, and 
nearly the same number of Arme- 
nians. Among the relics of antiqui- 
ty whicji our author found at iScba- 
tana, the most interesting is the se- 
pulchre of Esther and Mordecai. 
The original structure is said to have 
been demolished at the sacking of 
tl^ city by Timour : the present is 
a square building of brick, of a 
mosque-like form, surmounted by a 
somewhat elongated dome. U nder the 
concave of this dome are two sarco- 
phagi made of a very dark wood, carv- 
ed with great intricacy of pattern, and 
richness of twisted ornaments, with 
a line of Hebrew inscription running 
round the upper ledge of each. 
Many other inscriptions, in the same 
language, are cut on the walls ; and 
on a slab of white marble let into the 
wall is engraved a similar inscripticn 
of very remote antiquity. Its import, 
in English, is as follows : “ Mor- 
deeai, beloved and lionoured by the 
king, was great and good. His gar- 
ments were as those of a sovereign. 
Ahasuerus covered him with this 
rich dress, and also placed a golden 
chain round his neck. The city of 
Susa rejoiced at his honours, and 
his high fortune became the glory of 
the Jews.” 

On the eastern suiriinit of JMount 
Elwund, Sir Robert found a large 
platform, cut out of the native rock, 
to which the inhabitants ignorantly 
mve the name of Solomons Tomb* 
Fi^om its resemblance, in situation 
and construction, to the platform at 
Mourg-aub, which is dignified by the 
name of the Throne of Solomon,” 
he was naturally led to conclude, 
that they were both originally destin- 
ed for the same pugwsc — mountain 
altars to tlie sun. when he disco- 
vered this platform, he was in search 
of a stone of a more mysterious and 
interesting character, covered, as he 
was informed, by a cabalistde in- 
which no pn^son had yet 
tep aUe to 4ecypben The fortu- 
who should Jrst be able 
t^iaesd tlMi apd to 

its iim]mi^t»4ras 4#^ 

tijdn 'vmm id 'its ' and 
an itimmm 

brought fon& by the gsfijW of the 


cavern in which it was buried, and 
laid at the feet of the happy inter- 
jueter. Sir Robert found the stone, 
but its inscription baffled his lore. 
The stone was an immense block of 
red granite, in the face of which, at 
the distance of two feet from the 
ground, were two square excavations, 
cut to the depth of a foot, about five 
feet in breadth, and nearly the same 
in height. Each of these tablets con- 
tained three columns of engraved ar- 
row-headed writing, in the most ex- 
cellent preservation. Sir Robert had 
not leisure to transcribe them. 

In travelling through these coun- 
tries in Fumiricr, nothing appears 
stranger to a Kuropcan than the ap- 
parently heedless manner in which 
the natives expose themselves to the 
violence of tJic sun-heains. Wc 
cannot altogether agree with Sir 
llohcrt in the cause which he assigns 
for this negligc'nec': for though the 
use of the parasol may be exclusively 
reserved for the great, it is not con- 
ceivable that even the most despotic 
government should pre vent its sub- 
jects from endeavouring to shelter 
themselves, in some manner, from the 
ardors of an alinctst tropical sun. Sir 
John Malcolm, however, in tracing 
the origin of the name satrap, to the 
privilege of using the* parasol, is 
borne out by arguments more plau- 
sible than many etymologists can 
produce in support of their conjec- 
tures. He derives the word fr<nn 
chaiirapa, lord of the umbrella.” 
To bear an umbrella, or parasol, as 
a mark of dignity, is still common in 
many countries of the East, and that 
it was so from very remote antiquity 
in Persia, we learn from the sculp- 
tures at Persepolis, where the parasol 
is held over the figure of the king, 
whether seated or walking. In both 
the Pmic and Sanscrit languages, 
chatira signifies an umbrella ; and 
pa, contracted faf t though now 

iOBt'to the Ferric, signifies, in the 
Sanscrit, iord-t* - In further con- 
firmation of hli etymology, Sir John 
Malcolm obrinrvesi that the title of 
GkaUrapati, lord ol||he umbrella, is 
still maintained asr: a peculiar mark 
of honour by one of the highest offi- 
cers in the Meh^tta state. 

( To be continued* ) 
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WJEJC13S AND FLOWEUS. 

M|L EDITOR, 

After the departure of His Ma- 
jesty from our metropolis, imagining 
it too early in the season to coop my- 
self up in town, 1 resolved upon 
making a visit to my friend and old 
school-fellow, Walter Buchanan, who 
claims a collateral descent from the 
historian and famous scholar of that 
name ; indeed, his sister and house- 
keeper, Marjory, although a dozen 
years younger than her brother, can 
trace their descent through evwTy fa- 
mily, up to that of the tutor to the 
royal pedant ; they also do me the 
honour of ranking me as their cousin, 
— blit this by the bye. 

AValter is a fanner in a rich and 
jdeasaiit part of the country ; some- 
thing more than half a century has 
rolh'd over his head ; he is now the 
life-renter of a lease granted to his 
father; and being a man of sober 
iiabits, and unmarried, is general- 
ly reported rich. His neighbours 
consiilcr him a very h arned man ; 
and ii’ a retentive memory, witli an 
extensive knowledge of the civil and 
ccclesiasiical history of Scotland, con- 
stitute learning, he merits the ap- 
pollation ; lor he has contrived to 
collect most of the historians of his 
country, from Boethius and Blind 
Harry, down to Dr M‘ Cricks Lives of 
Knox and Melville. Among these, 
the w'orks of his celebrated namesake, 
those of John Knox, the Scots Wor- 
thies, Cloud of Witnesses, Hind let 
Loose, and the Confession of Faith, 
are in elegant bindings ; and al- 
though his library is far more ex- 
tensive than is generally to be found 
in a fanner's house, it is contined 
solely to these subjects, including also 
(Jontrovei-sial Divinity, and the Far* 
mer's iMagazine. Fiction, however 
elegant the composition, or however 
graphic the paintinig, for him has Ao 
charms ; fine wrUiAg has no attrac* 
lions for his mind ; facts alone, or 
what lie believes^ to, be such, can in-^ 
terest him ; but ho .would as soon 
question the auUn^ntiGlty of his Bi- 
ble, as doubt tha^j^uth of the 
dary tales related 1>y Boece and Lind<< 
* say of X^itsoottie ; and in the ancient 
aid tnodemiii|iitovy of l\is country^ he 
is a living chrotth:le> be^rond any one 
whom I am acquainted. 

Such is Walter Buchanan, and 


such was his library, on my former 
visit, about tlirce years ago. But at 
my next arrival, what was my sur- 
prise, on looking into his book-closet, 
to find a number of additional shelves 
illkd with books, mostly in boards, 
and bearing the appearance of having 
dl been read, some of them inudi 
used! Among these I found the 
Edinburgh lleview, up to the seven- 
tieth number, the poems of Sir AV’^al- 
ter Scott, Currie's edition of Burns, 
(Jowper's and Crablie's poems, and 
XVordswortli's Excursion ; Novels by 
the author of Waverley, down to 
Kenilworth ; including several other 
novels and poems, illustrative of 
Scottish character and manners. In 
a word, 1 here found natural and 
moral philosophy, philology, mathe- 
matics, and other sciences, with se- 
veral I-iatin classics. All this was a 
mystery to me; for unless my friends 
mind had undergone a complete ine- 
tamoiphosis, much of what 1 saw 
was foreign to his taste, and some 
contrary to his principles ; in parti- 
cular, the tale of Old Mortality had 
given him such offence, that he had 
declared he would never read a book 
by its author, if he knew it. Upon 
more minute inspection, I discovered 
that not one of the old residenters, as 
they might be termed, was to be found 
among these intruders, but stood in 
their former ranks, in stahi (fuo. 
After supper, 1 mentioned what 
X had observed, complimenting the 
farmer upon his extended range of 
intellectual amusement. He smiled* 
and glancing at his sister, said, A* 
the new books, 1 mean the strangers, 
are Mysie's — no ane 0 ' them's mine." 
My astonishment was now augment- 
ed ; for although ux are that Mysie 
had some taste for reading, I felt con- 
vinced that much of this collection 
was far beyond her comprehension ; 
and without speaking, 1 looked at her, 
in a manner which sufhcietitiy indi- 
cated my wish for an explanation. A 
deep glow suffused her 4meek, and in 
a half-faltering voice, she aaid> J 
see what you wish — Watty will idl 
you a' and she immediate* 

lefifc the MMAU* : 

touched a tender string/' 
said I should be sorry if 

X hate your risler/' 

arid I> still in the dark 

as to what all this raeans.” " Noe 
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doubts but rU explain the mystery* 
D'ye mind o' William Ramsay, oui 
dominie ? 1 think he dined here du- 
ring your last visit” I recollect 
{to perfectly ; he is a man of good 
laate, much information, and, if 1 am 
not much mistaken, of sound prin- 
ciples ; 1 am promising myself pl^ 
cure from another interview with 
Mm*" I hope it will yet be a long 
while before you meet, for he is in 
anither warld.” " 1 am sorry to 
hear it — his death must be a public 
loss to your parish.” “It is ; for 
he was an excellent teacher, and, 
as you say, a good man ; and al- 
though his taste and mine didna aye 
jump, thegither, yet I was very fond 
o* him ; but I cou’d tell you of ane 
wha was still fonder ! Ye’ll be at nae 
loss to guess wha I mean, when 1 
say tliat ye've seen his library, and 
that it was a* bequeathed to Mysie, 
wha carries his watch in her bosom. 
Iloiiy lang and late night has he 
S|pit here ,* indeed 1 think he got 
ms death gaun hame ae stormy 
night. My sister reckoned him an 
oracle, and he believed her a nonsuch 
for female excellence : they profess- 
ed nothing beyond warm friendship 
for ane anither — a kind o* Platonic 
love, as your visionaries ca' it ; but 1 
saw farther into tlic matter, and ha'e 
nae doubt it would have ended in 
marriage, to which 1 had nae objec- 
tions: Mysie had a right to please 
hcrsel' — he was a decent, re6)X7ctable 
man, and her tocher would have 
]^t them baith comfortable. But 
1^8 time was come ; he died last 
spring; and haviug.no relations, left 
his library and watch to my sister, 
his siller snuff-box to me, and the 
proceeds of his household furniture 
to the poor of the parish. I'll miss 
hint sair in the lang nights ; for al- 
though we had mony a teugh argu- 
ment, 1 liked wed to crack wi' him. 
Mysie will soon speak about him to 
you, although 1 saw her heart grow 
grvti^ h the recollectibn ; but let ber 
pir hiur to tto^ bribing o'er to 
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Ramsay ?'* “ He did ; and 1 am 
very sorry to hear it, for he stopd 
high in my estimation.” “ Ay, Wil- 
liam was liked by a' that kent him — 
and now that 1 can speak about him, 

I needna be ash.amed to say, that I 
respected him mair than common ; 
and the heirship he left to me is 
a proof that 1 had his regard : and 
although there is niony ane b' thae 
books that 1 canna read, and ithers 
that I dinna undertond, they are a' 
dear to me for his sake. But I've a 
hook 0 * William's compc&ition, in 
his ain hand-writing, that 1 prize 
aboon them a'. I'll let you sec it, 
for I keep it locked in my drawer.” 
She left the room, and returned soon, 
wdth a quarto volume, which she put 
into my hands, saying, “ I’u) gaen' 
to mak’ the eltcesc; look o’er that 
till 1 come back.” 

I found the volume written in a 
full, fair hand, evidently at difierenf 
times: the title was “ Weeds and 
Flowers, culled from the ('oimmu) 
of Nature, by a Solitary.” From a 
short and pleasing preface, to which 
the author’s initials were .'jffixed, I 
found the contents were solely his 
composition, as a relaxation from the 
duties of his office. I devoted the 
forenoon to a p(‘rusal of the volume, 
which 1 founil to consi&t of Tales, 
Characters, and Essays, in prose and 
verse, several of which I had read 
before my cousin's return. “ W'ecl,” 
said she, with a mclaiicboly smile, 

I see you’re busy wi’ my dear de- 
parted friend's volume — hov do you 
like it y* “ All I have read has af- 
forded me pleasure — some parts have 
interested me deeply.” “ J am hap- 
py to hear't, though it wad mak' 
nae difference to me— but d'ye ken, 
1 was thinking to write you about it. 
There's several parts o^t that ha'e 
been published ip the Edinburuh 
Mag^akikis, -as fa will see marked 
E, wi' red Ramsay got the ^ 

Magazine as lang^s he was in this 
wsrld— I get but it VN)UM be 

far mair valtmbl^ij^ ine, cotdd 1 see 
mair of Wiliiatfi :* Flowers' in't; 
tatid:^t|^haps to J|i|lt0r might ha'e 
nae objections; b#'l canna let the 
book into the bands 6* a strainer ; 
howbver, I to tmlsfc and If 
wad tak' to troublo^to copy out Jto 
or twao' to papers, by way 6f aimv 
ple> ana sen# tom to to publisher j: 
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ye wad oblige me; if they're printed, 
ye can send inair ; but dinna let the 
book out of your ain possession. I'm 
no judge of wliat’s fitted for the pub- 
lic taste, for a' the volume's to mine ; 
but my brither says there’s several 
good things in’t, but that, in general, 
there’s o’er few facts, and o’er mickle 
description and sentiment.” 

In compliance with Marjory’s 
wishes, 1 brought the volume along 
wiili me, and have since perused 
the whole. tV^ore I to sit in judg- 
ment on the book, with reference to 
the whimsical title it bears, I would 
say, This is not a garden, but 
a verdant and variegated meadow, 
where, if we are not regaled with 
flowers of rich Iragrancc and exqui- 
site beauty, we are never ofiended 
by weeds of unseemly a])peavance, 
and noxious quality.” I, therefore, 
Mr Editor, propose sending you oc- 
casional extracts, either in prose or 
verst;, such as may be deemed adapt- 
ed to your Miscellany ; and accom- 
pany this by a talc, wnicli is neither 
the first, nor, in my opinion, the best ; 
but its title is applicable to the sea- 
son. 1 wished, also, to have sent you 
the author's preface, but have al- 
ready intruded too lar ; however, in 
justice to liim, permit me to trans- 
cribe the following paragraph : As 
he who paints from fancy, and not 
from life, can give expression of fea- 
tures, and richness of colouring, to 
his pictures, ad libitum ; so it would 
have been easy for me, in ^ overstep- 
ping the modesty of Nature,’ to have 
contrived plots more wonderful, and 
to have made my characters think, 
act, and speak in a style more roman- 
tic ; but 1 preferred sketching life 
such as it is, rather than what it 
might he supposed, by a warm heart 
and fertile imagination,” Should 
this packet meet your apjirobation, 
you will oblige one female reader, 
and may again your’s very 

respectfully, « ^ ! ^ 

NEW FACE. 
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of Scotland. He had been more soli'^ 
Citous to cultivate the minds of his 
children, than to accumulate wealth; 
and under the care of his parent^ 
George had received what may, in a 
just sense of the word, be termed k 
good education. In early life', his 
mind was deeply imbued with a 
sense of the duties he owed to his 
Maker and his fellow-men ; and these 
he was at all times anxious to dis- 
charge, as far as the frailty of hu-* 
man nature would permit. He had 
been taught to perforin his part on 
the stage of life in a manner which 
might be expected to produce happi- 
ness to himself, and render him use- 
ful and respectable in society. 

George continued to assist his fa- 
ther on the larin till the good man 
died, as it were, in the prime of life, 
leaving his son, at the age of twenty, 
heir to the lease, and sole protector of 
two sisters, for their mother l;ad been 
dead several years. There is a kind 
of philosophical philanthropy, whidi 
feels for all that lives,” butj in the 
aggregate mass, overlooks the indivi- 
dual, or is exercised on a Held so ex- 
tensive, that, like a pitcher of water 
sprinkled over an acre of ground, its 
effects are imperceptible. Such be- 
nevolence resembles his, w'ho, having 
a respectable, hut limited sum to 
distribute in charity, from an anx- 
iety to diffuse his kindness as widely 
as possible, deals it out in a farthing 
to each mendicant ; and thus a .sum 
is wasted, without adding to the 
comforts or alleviating the distrensee 
of any one, which would have raised 
a few from the gulf of wretchedness; 
and the donor, by injudiciously at- 
tempting too much, has^done nothing 
at all. Such was not George Mel- 
ville’s philanthropy ; he felt for all 
mankind, hut it was after the man- 
ner so beautifully described by Pope; 

As the small pebble stirs the peaceful lake, 
The centre moved, a circle straight suc- 
ceeds ; 

Another still, and still another spreads ; 
Friend, ^larenti neighlKiur, first it will 

ibaa died'Suddehty aiid 

lease of 

. in !if»proveraent« ; and 
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tricing} compared with the lease ml 
fann*8tocking> now in the hands of 
George^ who, in the first year of pos- 
Sf^sioPf obtained an addition to his 
and' iipnaediately set aboat 
^r^ng g new steading As all this 
i&tlidrA a eommand m capital^ and 
his sisters both resided with him, 
lihey allowed their little fortunes to 
lie in his hands. 

, Mary M’^ebster was the orphan 
daugliter of his late parish clergy- 
man, who had left a widow and 
daughter, without any provision for 
their wants, except what they re- 
ceived from the widow's fund. Mary 
was about a year younger than 
George, had been the school com- 
tiliion of him and his sisters, and an 
ihtimacy had subsisted between them 
ever since. With congenial princi- 
ples, there was much disparity in the 
natural dispositions of George . and 
Mary. Me was brawny and inuscu- 
Itiar, with fair, curled hair, and ruddy 
tsblpplexion, and a temper hasty and 
sanguine. She was tall and slen- 
der, yet so finely formed, that she 
might have been a model for a Gre- 
cian statue; in her face, the lily pre- 
dominated over the rose, except in 
her lips, which seemed overlaid with 
yose leaves, wet with the dews of 
morning ; her nose was slightly aqui- 
line, her eye dark and piercing, and 
her shining jetty tresses waved over 
. a neck that in whiteness rivalled Uic 
Grampian snow ; her heart was wann, 
jllld her mind calm, steady, and se- 
4m* Mary and her mother lived in 
a bProughi a few miles distant, where 
many of the beaux looked, sighed, 
and would have loved ; but when 
prudence Whispered that she was 
pennyiesB, they contented themselves 
with gaaing and admiring. 

^ ‘ Maty^ although not a pru^e, 
had a propriety of manner, which 
SOtPe ternsed good sense, and others 
* pride ; hpwever, it kept intruders and 
Silly at a proper distance: 

"ril Ipohibiriop 'did not ex|epd to 

whop 

jMlavid 


So it happened here ; and perhaps it 
might be said, in the quaint style of 
Macnicl, that love had never less 
to do and Mary left the borough, 
to become the loving and beloved 
wife of a country farmer. By her 
own choice, they were married on 
New-year's-day, which was also her 
birth-day, and, according to human 
calculation, was now the commence- 
ment of an era, which promised a 
long day of felicity. In a few months 
after, George's eldest sister was mar- 
ried to a neighbouring farmer ; and 
although inconvenient for her bro- 
ther, her money in his hands was 
paid down. 

George and Mary saw the glad 
season of spring approach ; the Gram- 
pians b,egan to exhibit dark patches 
on their sides, like sable spots on a 
mantle of ermine ; birds sung in the 
hedges, and flowers budded in the 
fields. Spring is a seasqn which gives 
not only the most employment, but 
also the liighest degree of joyful an- 
ticipation to the mind. The poet is 
wrong in saying, 

Man never is, but alw ays to be blest ; 

for he is often blest, in the hoi)c of 
obtaining still greater bliss. {Suo)i 
was now tile situation of George ; the 
warmest and best feelings of his 
heart had not a wish iinsatisfled; for 
the personal charms of his 
Mary were heightened by the win- 
ning sweetness with which she un- 
folded the rich treasures of her mind. 
He led her over the fields, where he 
anticipated future ]:lenty, and his 
glowing heart expanded, as he con- 
templated the scenes of happiness 
which lay in the interminable vista 
before him. 

This loving couple were not misers 
of their felicity, but wished the bliss 
they felt diffus^ around them : they 
never turned a deaf ear to the tale of 
misfprtirne, to them the grayer 

the liber^ kp# 
of tbo 

iheorphah. 

In all her leveling 
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George^ by plausible representa- 
tions> prevailed with him to become 
security for a large sum ; and in 
course of the season^ inveigled him 
still farther, by getting his indorsa- 
tion to bills, till the warm-hearted, 
but imprudent farmer, was engaged 
in securities for his speculating 
friend, beyond the value of all he 
possessed. The worldy-wise man, 
with indurated heart, will pronounce 
this a fable, and not in nature ; for 
the sake of George Melville, I wi^ 
it were so : those with hearts alive 
to kindness, but with a larger stock 
of experience than had fallen to the 
farmer's lot, will join with me in 

S renouncing him imprudent, perhaps 
e himself soon thought so; but 
he was involved, and could only wait 
with patience, in the hope that time 
would so far relieve him, and ^at 
tlie speculations of his friend would 
have a favourable result. But as he 
reflected on his conduct, his rashness 
became daily more obvious, and soon 
cost him many a sleepless hour, as he 
pressed his pillow beside the guile- 
less Mary ; and he would endeavour 
to suppress the sigh that laboured in 
his bosom, lest he should disturb her 
glumbcrs ; for she was now in that 
matronly state, which recmired ease 
both of body and mind. It is diffi- 
cult for die ingenuous heart to dis- 
mse its feelings ; yet George, from 
delicacy and lundness, always ap- 
peared with a cheerful countenance, 
although he had a sad and heavy 
heart. 


to raise ; however, it waa done ; a 
I^ter of apology came from Camp* 
bell, and holding out hopes, on which 
<^orge now placed no reliance. 

The dawn of New-yearVday 
found hjm turning on a sleeploN 
couch ; and yet it was the harbinger 
of a day dear to his heart, for it 
was the first anniversary of his mar- 
riage, and also the birth-day of hii 
lovely Mary ; again it produced e* 
vents both of joy and sorrow, for be- 
fore noon, George, with the glowing 
feelings of a fond husband and hap- 

E y father, clasped an infant son to 
is bosom, and pressed the hand of 
his dear Mary, who forgot all her 
sorrows, as her glistening eye gazed 
upon George, and the infant pledge 
of their loves. Short as was the 
wintry day, the sun had not sunk 
amidst tlie clouds that skirted the 
horizon, when the farmer received 
information that Charles Cambell 
had absconded, and that his affairs 
were in the most desperate situation. 
Bitterly did George now regret his 
injudicious tenderness, in concealing 
from Mary the embarassments in 
which he had so imprudently involv- 
ed himself; had her mind been in 
any de^ee prepared, she might have 
met, with greater fortitude, what it 
would now be impossible to conceal, 
and at a time when it might be pro- 
ductive of the most fatal consequen- 
ces to her who was dearer to him 
than life. Another bill, indorsed by 
him, fell due in the week following; 
he knew not who was the holder, 


The russet mantle of autumn was 
changed for the white and dazzling 
robe of winter ; the Christmas festi- 
vities had been enlivened by the 
presence of Mary’s mother, George^s 
sisters and brother-in-law, and also 
that of Peter Barham, who had 
made proposals to, and was accepted 
by, Anne, the youngest sister, tneir 
wedding-day being &ed. Manrhad 
reason to believe she siiould 
soon be conffned,; iw fdt tdl the 
hopes and fears indiiii to her, situa- 
tion ; her mother continued in the 
^ily, to be at ||fmd in the hour of 

* j^Jmt bill indorsed by 
t^KlrSendishecame due, and he re- 
-eiHIpndvIce of its 'being 
^jWliilon-myment : it nras.toiiuis^ 
at whidi cdst him somo tmvitm 


nor did he conceive it possible to raise 
the money. In this dilemma, he had 
recourse for advice to his brother- 
in-law, and the intended husband of 
Anne ; a full and fair state of his af- 
fairs was laid before them, when his 
utt^ ruin seemed inevitable. Hit 
brother-in-law kindly undertone im- 
mediately to pursue the fugitive, hut 
soon learned that be had fled the 
kingdom. Peter Durham, .omidst 
mudi hypocritical condolence, seqret- 
ly congratulated himself u]^n thjii| 

suffice It to toy, % toe lex^ 
tibiwif tMlce 
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was au^etided till Mary was ia 
some de^ee recovered ; and soon 
fear> his insolvency was publicly de- 
clared^ his lease and farm-stocking 
being sold bv public auction. The 
principal bills and securities granted 
by George to bis friend had passed 
into the hands of an avaricious stran- 
ge^ in whose heart the milk of hu- 
man kindness had no place ; and the 
family were stripped of every things 
as far as the utmost rigour of law 
would permit ; what was essentially 
necessary for them being purchased 
at the sale by the brother-in-law^ 
to whom George now became a ser- 
vant, occupying a cottage on the 
farm, and Anne, who saw no more 
of her intended bridegroom, took up 
her abode with them, as a compa- 
nion and assistant to Mary, who was 
now the counsellor and comforter of 
her dejected husband. Instead of re- 
proacMnghimfor rashness and impru- 
dence, she said, “ My dear George, 
why should you grieve so deeply at 
what is irremediable ? If it will be 
any consolation to you, 1 am willing 
to grant, that you have not been per- 
fect in prudence and worldly wis- 
dom ; but your ^ failings have lean- 
ed to Virtue’s side;’ and although 
we may regret the consequences, they 
have made you more dear to my 
heart. We are both young ; Heaven 
has blessed us with good health, and 
Providence will prosper our united 
efforts, if we do not prove ourselves 
unworthy, by murmuring at its dis- 
pensations. Reflect, also, that de- 
spondency, by enfeebling the mind 
and relaxing the nerves, will render 
us less capable of enduring the pri- 
vations to which we must submit, 
and will also disqualify us for that 
labour necessa^ for our comfortable 
flubsistence; like Adam and Eve, 


conduct of her lover, soon recovered 
her spirits, congratulating herself on 
her escape from being united to a 
selfish wretch, dead to honour, shame, 
and every manly feeling. 

George continued in the service of 
his brother-in-law, who, encumber- 
ed with a large family and bad farm, 
could not assist him to rise in the 
world ; but did all in his power to 
make him and the family comfort- 
able, by tightening the pressure of 
servitude, mleviating some, and ba- 
nishing other privations, attendant 
on their lot. Their cottage was put 
in the best condition, and Mary, 
whose spirits had never deserted her, 
kept it always neat and clean ; their 
little garden was still in excellent 
order ; for George, seeing that Mary 
found pleasure ^erc, devoted the 
evenings after his labours to its cul- 
tivation ; he dug, sowed, planted, and 
hoed, with all the solicitude of love, 
and might have said, with the poet. 

Not a shrub that I heard her admire, 

But I hasted and planted it there. 

Subsequently, their children reliev- 
ed him of part of these labours, and 
their industry was rewarded by the 
approving smile of their parents, and 
the success of their labours; their 
cabbages were the largest, and their 
pease the roost prolific, of any in the 
parish; the currants hung in ridi 
and glowing clusters ; the gooseberry 
bushes bent beneath their load ; the 
apple blushed upon the wall, ripen- 
ing in the western sun ; while the 
woodbine and the rose entwined a- 
round the window, breathing fra- 
grance on the breeze; there was 
fi>und a rich variety of what was 
good for food, and pleasant to the 
eye.” In summer, the children 
would leave their mother on the 


when expelled from Eden, we can seat, sewing or knitting, and run to 
still make a paradise of love around welcome their father, presenting him 
our cottage fire-side.” with such produce of the garden as 

The conduct of Mary was confor- was most in season; in winter, they 
mable to her counsels; she was never would lead hint to the snug, little, 
heiird to heave a sigh, nor seen to comfortable beti-house, where the 
wear a d^ected look ; instead of re- cheerful fire, clean hearth, snolv- 
praMtfBl ahmees, upon the man white cloth on the uble, cover- 
#hoae unrminking tem^ty had with the homely, hut skilfully- . 

them in adversit;^, ,lhe light cooked and savoury meal, and 
iifSi^ |)^nied in bier eyey &nd the smiles of his Mary, made every^<^ 
of ^ieerfhhtess mahued on her he forgotten. Thus year after 
mak. Anne, althoi^h at first deep- stole softly by ; perhaps more smooUt^ 
lyitttng by the sordid and perfidious ly, and with a tfearer ap]^ch to 
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perfect happiness^ than those of tlie 
voluptuary^ who rbllf in wealth, and 
f^lides albng the stream of pleasure ; 
their sons and daughters were grow- 
ing up around them, and their unit-* 
ed labours were adequate to the 
wants of the family. 

Eighteen summers had shone upon 
the happy tenants of the cottage, and 
Gcorgfe was still in the vigour of 
manhood ; the blush of beauty seem- 
ed to linger with delight on the 
check of Mary ; the glance of love 
isad not left her eye, nor had the 
cheerful smile of happiness forgotten 
to play on her lip. John, their cl- 
ilest son, had finished his apprentice- 
ship as a sailor; his sister, a year 
younger, and two brothers, were at 
service in the neighbourhood, and a 
boy and girl, still youngs, were at 
home with their parents. 

Every New-year's-day, since their 
union, liad been celebrated as the 
anniversary of that event, which 
luithersv had ever for a moment rc- 


^,|vere the fears of parental fond- 
: and she who had with ferti- 
le braved the bitter blasts of ad- 
versity, now pined the victim of ma- 
ternal affection. 

it was the last night of the deparN^ 
ing year ; a deep snow had fallen, the 
wind fn;tn the south-east was loud, 
the snow began to drive furiously, 
and the gale increased to a violent 
teini>eBt. The parents and their two 
young children were seated around 
the fire, the younglings rejoicing that 
to-morrow they would see their hnj- 
thrr and sisters, as the family had al- 
ways met at their father’s fire-side 
on New-year’s-day. “ But we want 
John !" said his mother, with a deep 
sigh. And will Jolm not be here 
to kiss me as usual said little Susam 
We will drink to his good healtli 
and safe return,*’ cried Tom ; 1 

hope his ann is now whole, and that 
he will be able to swing me round his 
head, after he has shaken hands with 
father and mother.” George ob- 


gretted; it was also the birth-day 
of Mary and her eldest son, and was 
always hailed by George with heart- 
felt delight. This happy day was 
again near, and they wanted only 
the presence of John to consummate 
tho'vf^licity of their fire-side ; but 
|ti|tv^crc was little hope of obtain- 
Iflie Minerva, in which John 
had left St. Fetersburgh late 
in ihe season, was overtaken in the 
Baltic by a dreadful storm ; the 
crew had almost despaired of keep- 
ing her above water, and with diffi- 
culty had reached a Swedish port, 
where they were obliged to unload 
und repair. John, by < the fall of a 
yard, had his right arm broke, which 
made him employ an amanuensis, in 
writing to his parents, and from this, 
they imagined that the worst had not 
been told. 

Their cottage had a commanding 
view of the German Ocean, and 
many a long and look had 

the family cast oi^jpe^ wide expanse, 
lining to see thelp^va ; ,8tul she 
came not ; and Mofv, who had smii}- 
ed in iioverty, *’||(ttched in sickn^s, 
. w]^e cheeil^ ubr cai^ nor fatigue 
ferer blanched, now sunken de- 
ticy^iunder apprehensions for 
|5ing- sm> ^ Up was iU— 


served that this artless prattle had 
brought tears in ISlary’s eyes : ^My 
dear love,” cried he, “ you have been 
my counsellor and comforter for ma- 
ny years ; you have taught mo to 
trust ill Providence, and 1 have never 
been disappointed — taught me, tliat 
to doubt the kindness of our Hea- 
venly Father was to render ourselves 
unworthy of his mercies ! Your coun- 
sels and kind love have, by the bless- 
ing of Heaven, been tome a never-fail- 
ing consolation ; they have not only 
sweetened the cup of adversity, but 
have changed it into a delicious po- 
tion. Why then so dejected now ? 
I know it is anxiety for John; but 
recollect, they were safe in a Swe- 
dish harbour, and would not leave 
it till fit for sea ; and you know, my 
dear Mary, what you have impressed 
upon my mind, never to be forgot- 
ten, that the Lord’s tender mercies 
are over all his works/' 

And the Psalm that you gave 
me to read last night," said Susan, 
about them that go down to the 
sea in ships, bow God brings 
homo ^fe, when they pray! 


imd I am awre my brpti 


forge^at r ' 
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sin Wf^/'.repliwl Mary, 

Ijlifive vainly struggled to shakefi» 
iny alarms ; but 1 am now afxUli 
that my foolish wishes will prove iny 
punishment, for if the Minerva is 
on the coast, in this tempest, they 
Tnust all perish !" Mary,” said 
< George, ®^it is now within a few 
lioiirs. of the departure of a year 
which to us has brought only hap- 

{ jiness.; let us trust in Heaven, and 
luipbly hope that t(>-riiorrow’’s sun 
wpl shine as the harbinger of new 
blessings, bearing in mind, always, 
that our time is passing away.” lie 
then took the Bible, and with much 
fervour sung the 1st, Sd, 1th, f)th, 
and 12th verses of the 90th Psalm ; 
after vdiich, reading the 91st, wor- 
ship w'as closed with humble confes- 
sion of their un worthiness, thanks 
for all temporal apd spiritual bless- 
ings, devoutly sttjpj^cating forgive- 
ness, and a continuance of that pro- 
tection they bad hitherto exi>erienccd. 

Their ori^ions closed, they retired 
to rest ; but the bcllowings of the 
storm ban'sihed sleep trom Mary ; 
sympathy kept Cieorge awake, and it 
was long before their senses were 
ttcepid in forgetfulness.^’ Jii the 
inoriiiiig, the tempest \vas abated, 
but the sky w’as dark and lowering, 
and tin* sr.ow-WTcaths were drifted in 
front of the cottage, so that Crcorgc 
had to cut his w^ay out with a spade. 
I'hey sat down to breakfast, cheered 
by the hope of seeing their olive 
plants around them at dinner, which 
Mary set about preparing, while 
George went to the village, for a re- 
freshing draught of brewed. 

He returned much agiSted, which 
hia endeavours to conceal only ren- 
dered movo conspicuous and alarm- 
ing. What is the matter ?” cried 
Mary ;/' something unusual has hap- 
pened !” No, nothing, my dear, 
except that I must go out for some 
hours, on business of nty brother's, 
which cannot be delayed ; and 1 am 
, yi^ed at not bdng at home, to meet 
“^children#'* What^wtsiness ? — 

bu^ueiii^ k so 
hitosejgl" Indeed I 
and he gdijt with 

kaftcli "ftjitVit '' 



My dear Geam, there is some 
mystery — you to deceive m 

it is, it must be of the Minerva— 
what of her ? — tell me the truth !” 
“ Well, she is in the bay, and I hope 
to meet John by the time he copies 
on shore." George had been told in 
the village, that the Minerva was 
wrecked 'on the black- rocks, and 
only two of the crew saved ; but,” 
continued he, ^/do not he alarmed 
should rumour send abroad idle sto- 
ries ; you know the vulgar always 
magnify — Anne, you do not leave 
home to-day “ C) no ; but wc shall 
be impatient for \om* return.” 
“ Well, 1*11 come as soon as possi- 
ble — be of good cheer !” He cinbra- 
ceilMary — a term fell upon her clieek, 
and ho rushed out : Mary and Anne 
leit alone, mutually alarmed each 
other; recollecting George's advice 
about wdiat they might hear, they 
became convinced be bad not told 
them the trutb. The bay was about 
four miles dist<>nt, end tho$»» black- 
rocks about liirec, in an cpp(!site di- 
rection. Maiy, not wiibstanding the 
weather, was iov « citing off‘f()rtin' bay 
instantly, but Anne pvevailtd with 
her to stay and receive lier children, 
as the snow was drivii thick. By 
noon the children bad arrivedj^dj^t 
soon departed for the bry, 
their father and brother : in 
through the village, they inetl 
those croakers, who delight in 
the messengers of bad tidings, ‘‘ Ob , 
bairns ! this is awfu' news !" said 
she ; “ a dowie uew-year for your 
niither, honest woman I 1 was just 
gawn yont o'er her— wbcrefoie 
ha'e ye left her?-r^b«t ye’ll be gawn 
to look for his corpse.” I'his gos- 
siping woman assured them that the 
Minerva had been wrecked on tbo 
black-rocks, and every soul on boaid 
had perished. Altliough sadly alarm- 
ed)r they requested iier'iiot to go 
near their mojther tiU their return, 
and hastened Upon reach- 

ing the scene aip|D Reported cat^ 
trophe^ they saw no signs of a wreoli 
aldaou^ they traced the ashore for 
nearly two each side ; 

ehan^n^ « eoursq# they wn . 
hdheflifed to the hay; with theirj 
somewhat lightened* 

Mary was doootodiio au&r| 
ag||my, some ^ofiSdous in| 
unier pretence of dondoleiu^, tblS 
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her 0ie dreadful ^niour, and an 
hour or two had pawl before it was 
conftradiiSrted by a kind visitor. Her 
heart rackfed with the most paiiilul 
anjtiety, she knew not what to hope 
or fear, and sat plunged in deep me- 
lanclioly. 'I’he New-year's dinner 
stood untouched, while the family 
gazed on each other, and listened to 
the softnd of the warriog elements, 
wliiie darkness closed around them. 

The night w'aned apace, and the 
terrors of Alary w'ere now increased, 
in alarms for her husband and chil- 
dren. 'I'he storm blew with renewed 
viol^co ; the roof of the cottage 
ereakedt and the door shook, while 
the driving snow liatl closed up the 
Vvdndous ; the wind bellowed frigbt- 
lully in the tops of the broad syca- 
mores around tlie garden, while their 
massy trunks seemed to groan be- 
neath its fury. In the intervals be- 
tween its fitful blasts, was heard the 
barkings of the farmer’s dog, and 
owry w'as eager to catch the 
glad sound of the returning family ; 
they looked out and listened, but 
could neither liear nor see ought 
hut the howling blast and sweeping 
snow. 

At last a smart knock w^as heard 
atv'|ilj^loor--all started. “ 'I'hat is 
J^^nur father," said Mary, in a 
^mnwing tone ; and before any 
courage or spirit to rise, a 
srtSigev entered, and, with majestic 
step, stalked along the floor. He 
was tall and robust ; bis breast and 
hair lilled witli frozen snow ; lie was 
muffled in a great coat of outlandish 
make, with a silk diandkcrchief tied 
over the lower pai^t of bis fucc. In 
a deep, sonorous, but not unplcasing 
voice, he said,* I am a stranger, and 
have lost my way ; will you allow 
me the shelter of your roof, from the 
pelting of the pitiless storm Mary 
and Anne looked at the stranger, and 
at each other for a moment, and tlie 
former replied, are not in a 

E l situation ^r4i||ji^Ving strangers ; 
ever, tliis is not a^bt in which 
iild turh inyenomy'i^acig from the 
door-rybg are sweicom^to what our 
ply €otta|jica^^^ ;he seated/* 

^ipmbered 'Of his 

l^ast .tbo nlxmiliatij of bfe, anil 
:^ss inidimitedisupenisj^atat^ 
ant aTsaid I intrude ; bat imts 


SlfKilNKnust plead my apology, ahd* 1 ^ 
mdl endeavour not to be troubW 
®le," said he. Make yourself 
easy. Sir,” said Mary, ** and excuse 
iny apparent reserve ; my husband 
and others of the family are puti and^ 

1 am not a little disturbed about their 
safety ; this, I hope, will prove a sa- 
tisfactory apology tor my imperfect 
discharge of the rites of hospitality : 
meantime, will you accept of any re- 
freshment ?" “ 1 thank you, ma am, 
hut 1 prefer waiting tlie return of 
your lui'ihaiul, when, if permitted, I 
shall with pleasure partake of your 
New-year’s-day’s supper, which, I 
am told, is a cheer! ul one, in this 
part of the country.” It used to 
be so with us — whether it shall be so 
to-inghi, is yet a mystery which a 
little tiuic must no\/ unfold.” 

By gentle and inainuating courtesy, 
he succeeded on drawing from Mary 
the tale of which her heart was full. 

I sincerely sympathise with you, 
ma'am,” said he, “ and regret ibut 
I am a stranger in the country, 
otherwise 1 would go in (piest ot* 
your husband, who 1 hope will 
arrive." He looked on the family, 
and all around liini, with a penetra- 
ting eye, and artfully loading to I ho 
subject, said, 1 botli see and hear 
much, ma'am, which seems incom- 
patible with the station in whicli I 
And you. Surely misfortune has 
not been cruel enough to place you 
here?" When we reached this 
asylum, his malice was exhausted, 
and we have experienced such hap- 
piness in this cottage, that we forget 
former dibapeiiUnients.” '' 1 yester- 
day heard oiS^family near this, who, 
in the outset of life, had been ruined 
by the on dulous husband becoming 
security for a villain. 1 presume 1 
am now beneath their roof?” ^'No, 
Sir ; my husband was indeed ruinotl 
-r-but not by a villain — it was by a 
friend:" He gave a strange demon- 
stration of his friendship." “ Such 
things often happen in the world. Sir, 
but, in a wilrd, both wanted experi- 
once> and might perhaps be termed 
but neither wore knaves*” 
‘1 Awd what , beldame of that frietid ?” 

the country, and we have 
never heard of Idin since.** 
ho'MXiust' l|ave\beeb an 

novcf tbSvHte*ypWr*'^'<^^f||P' 
ha|»k Sir ; tbahy things mayliiW 
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VpriKvcnted ; be may still be uxi^n^ 

r , or he may be dead ; whatevei||| 
cause^ I' believe my husba^. 
vrho says^ his errors were those of 
the bend^ not the heart.” Y on are 

'tlut„||itnirablc woman ! and it gives 

tne^^P^sure to ” but as he spoke, 

a. bustle was licard at the door, and 
George entered with John on his arm, 
while his brother-in-law escorted the 
younger branches. 

T^’his meeting should have been 
seisSf-inay be imagined — but cannot 
be described ; there seemed some dan- 
ger of joy proving as injurious to 
Mary as sorrow ; but tlie presence 
of the stranger had a salutary effect. 
He had been overlooked in tlie bustle 
of this happy meeting; hut had 
looked on with delighted eye, and 
now said, “ I, loo, liave been out in 
the storm, and los^ my way, made 
ray land fall her^^ ^bevc I am happy 
to find the fond 'Irishes of every 
heart fulfilled ; and trust I shall not 
prove an in'liuder, nor any obstruc- 
tion to the general liappincss.” 
“You are most heartily welcome,, 
and 1 only regret that wc have not 
better accommodations to offer,” re- 


unfelt and for(|gtten ; and least of v 
do I wish it eswii to my recollectiou 
at present.” Jfohn now ^w from 
his pockets a couple of homes, from 
his sea stock, saying, Let us boyc 
New-year's-day, in mill use 
wont** The stranger, with much 
feeling and animation, gave the 
toasts suited to the occasion ; after 
which, he said, '' 1 beg Icive to 
propose another, in which, I hope, 
all present will join.” ITc then, 
with peculiar expression of face, 
pronoxinced, Old friends ; and a 
happy meeting to George Melville 
and CHiarlcs Campbell !” t^rge 

started, gassed xipon the stranger, and 
at last cried, “It must be — it is so — 
you arc (.'harlcs Gainpl>cll !” and he 
held out his hand ; hut the stranger 
had started to his feet, and clasped 
George in his aims, crying, I am 
indeed Charles (’iiuipbell — can you — 
will you forjiive me.^” 1 have 

done so long ago.” “ And you have 
also taught tliat angfl, joim lovely 
Mary, to forgive !” “ No - there you 
arc wrong— e.bc taught me.” “ Well, 
1 have never forgiven myself— never 
can 1 atone for the wrongs 1 have 


plied George. ^^’^ith so many hap- 
py faces around me, 1 shall deem 
myself in a palace; but were this 
, the meanest hovel on Scottish ground, 
I have hadiulinitely worse lodgings.” 
** You have travelled, Sir, 1 pre- 
sume.^” said John. A little; I 
have been in all the quarters of the 
globe.” And J, you see, am a 
rough aailor; so 1 iiope we shall 
both think ourselves at home, and 
safe moored. NoW, we have 

had tough work spell ; 

suppose we should haie supper.” All 
were happy, and all were hungiy ; 
the supper was savoury, and all fared 
heartily and cheerfully. After the 
cloth was removed, George address- 
ing the stranger, said, This day, 
6ir, is the anniversary of my mar- 
riage^ the birth-day of my wife, and 
1 ^ of my eldest son, whom we this 
Moping believed to be ^wned, and 
m^ proiridence has now pheed in 
at my slde^ Haire 1 not 
mraiefhl^Jnd hap 

mo ' unpleasant' 
It'iti the 


hcajK'd on your heads ; njy reckless 
folly liurlcd you from respectable 
competence, to waste your best 
your noon of life, in pover*^‘^ 
painful labour ; that cannot 
recalled — ^but what I can, si 
done. I find you doomed to Si 
tude and toil, but still you have been 
free Britons, while 1 nave suffered 
shipxvreck, and the galling chains of 
Algerine slavery : but 1 had deserved 
it, and regretta«j|hy fate not less on 
your account, Imt my own. For- 
tune relented, — I got free; and the 
blind goddess sinllcil beyond my 
warmest hopes. Her first favours 1 
remitted to a friend, for your use, 
many years ago ; a sum which would 
have at least banished poverty, and 
smoothed your tbdmy path of life 
till my return 53 fept, on arriving in 
London, 1 fouh^Me money had ^ 
ver been calM' my 

had been loats It ftboK -ship 

ping for on 

yi ^ 

er f hiit 1 ^ veatjess and 

pj^I' 5lt> 

fw ^mif dwn tips 'f&t | was Ibr^ 
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giveA ; have been 

adding insult to to have of- 

fered you wealthy age had dia- 
qualiiiedffyou for its enjoyment. ^ 1 
have posted from l^ondon impatient 
tdVmeet you, not so much on your 
account as my own ; for, believe me, 
my dear friend, I already feel my 
heart relieved of a load, which grew 
heavier every day ; and at this mo- 
ment, myjicart enjoys a bliss, to 
which, for nearly twenty years, it has 
been a stranger. From what, I have 
already wdtnossed beneath your roof, 
I believe it impossible to add to your 
reaU happiness, although Ihovidencc 
has enabled me to make the path of 
life yet before you more pleasant — 
but of this to-morrov/ ; let this night 
he devoted to its proper purpose. 
Can you afford me a bed P or will 
you accompany me at the fire-side? 
lor I leave not your house to-night.'' 

Mary will manage that," said the 
delighted George. Thv'y now indul- 
ged in making merry ; but still it 
was the “ least of reason and such 
as not to disqualify the happy pa- 
rents, when they retired, for offering 
fervent thanks for the signal mercies 
tlu'y had that day cxi)erienced. 

In a subsequent interview, Mr 
Campbell laid before his friend bills 
whole amount of his fortune, 
them upon his acceptance ; 

Eg the whole belonged to him. 

Vge replied, No, my friend; 
just get me a farm — in a word, put 
me in staiu quo" Soon after, Mr 
Campbell bought an estate, put 
George in possession of a stocked 
farm, of about hundred and 
fifty acres ; and when the lease was 
delivered, theastonishedfarmer found 
that it was a legal conveyance of the 
same to him and bis heirs for ever. 
For some time, Mr Campbell %vas al- 
most a constant guest with this happy 
family, and soon discovered that he 
had still another duty to perform,, 
lie had been infpnned of Anne's 
ory, and having paid partioul^ 
ntion to her demea^pQur, he ope 
addressed, her tnus :^, 1 find 

th4 iny;io%\^rlv yep of a h;i*sr 
band, who^^s unwip:^ of you,; 

t siiib peyqnted||qu;/i^ 

ur ptUe fpvtupe has 
jgidsh. in 

Shd amaranthine bloom; fotyewvlm 


i^etiU lovely, and your mind worthy 
|ipt>eing beloved. 1 cannot make 
TSme retrace his steps ; but I have 
put into your brothers hands two 
thousand pounds, solely for .your 
use, and at your own disposal^^j^^is 
small fortune may yet give.^lmi a 
chance in the matrimonial lottery, or 
will add to your comforts as a 
spinster. I wish it were in iny power 
to find you a husband to your liking ; 
hut I can do nothing better for you 
than oirer myself. 1 am aware that 
my youthful aud best days arc past ; 
still, 1 am in good health, and, 
let me add, now heart-free; and could 
1 be deemed worthy of your accept- 
ance, I should prize your hand and 
heart infinitely beyond all that for- 
tune has hitherto bestowed." Anne 
was prudent, took counsel with her 
brother, Mary, and her own heart, 
and in due time became Mrs Camp- 
bell. Georf^c ami Mary find the re- , 
ward of their pious resignation ; and, 
in ihcir pro-perity, forget not their 
brothers and sisters in adversity. 


SONG OF THE UM’TLE OF MORO.\R- 
TEN. 

In the. year 1315, Switzerland was 
invaded by Duke Leopold of Aus- 
tria with a formidable army. It is 
well attested, that this Prince repeat- 
edly declared, he “ would tramide 
the audacious rustics under his feet," 
and that he had procured a large 
stock of cordage, for the purpose of 
binding their chiefs, and putting 
them to Few princes have 

been aware < 0 ^ the irresistible, and 
almost miraculous powers of a frec- 
minded people, when it feels the 
iron rod of dppression ; and Leopold 
was particularly accustoined to ridi- 
cule the awkwardnesA of the Alpine 
shepherds in the martial exercises. 

Three separate attacks were pre- 
pared. Otho, the younger Count of 
Strasburgli, at this time Imperial 
Prefect in ;QberhasU, advanced with 
fbur thoAsi^ men through the Ober- 
h^nd, to the frootiers of Underwal- 
doQ* Ppworda of m thou8im4 
assem^m at jLucerne, who, Undg 
the coulman^fl^ Austrii^ r 
that distrJol, prej»re4. 

i|>n4cmaiaaii oti the . 

Tho puke h^ma^lf oondutetod 
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main army in two columns towaf^s 
Zug. A numerous body of bel^ 
cavalry^ which, . ahhoi^h th% cuS 
bersoM weight of their ^rmour was 
ill adapted for the services here re- 
j,of them, was yet considerefl 
' of the Austrian army, led 

the vair:' 

Some days before the battle of 
Morgartfen, fifty men, who, having 
rendered themselves obnoxious to the 
ms^tracy, had been banished from 
tho^'Canton of Schwitz, came to the 
frontfers, and requested that they 
might be allowed to join the Swiss 
confederates posted on Mount Sattrl, 
in the defence of their country. 'J'hc 
magistrates, deeming it unwisi^ to de- 
viate from an established rule, refu- 
sed to admit the exiles within their 
confines. Thus rejected, they ne- 
vertheless resoly^ Jp expose their 
lives for their and posted 

themselves on the ihiinence above 
‘ Morgarten, beyond the frontiers of 
the Canton. 


The loth October 1315 dawned. 
The sun darted its first ray's on the 
shields and armour of the advancing 
host ; and this being the first army 
ever known to have attempted the 
frontiers of the Cantons, the Swiss 
viewed its Jong line with various 
emotions. Montfort dc Tcttnang led 
the cavalry into the narroV pass, and 
soon filled the whole space between 
the mountain and the lake. The 
fifty exiles on the eminence raised a 
sudden shout, and rolled down heaps 
of rocks and atones among the crowd- 
ed ranks. The conlkl^tes on the 
mountain, pcrceivih^fl^t^ression 
niade by this attac^'^|mhed down 
in close array, and fell upon the flank 
of the diso^^dered column. With 
jnassy clubs they dashed in pieces 
the armour of the enemy, and dealt 
their blows and thrusts w'ith lung 
{if The narrowness of tbe defile 
no evolutional and a 
froiifc. having iwjur^d the r<md, 
i horsies. Were iinpf}de|i ^ idl theiit 
Imtcflhb hike t 
tli« 
arid- foil 



gitives, and j jof them trampled 
to death. route now en- 

sued; the Swi^RKRtiinued the slaugh- 
ter ; and Duke Leopold Jjras, with 
much difficulty, rescued by 
sant, who, knowing the bye-ptlfW^f 
the mountains, led him to \\"ihrer- 
thur, where the historian of the 
times saw him arrive in the evening, 
paie, sullen, and dismayed, 'i'hus 
did the confederates, without much 
loss, and in leas than three hours, 
gain a decisive victory. 

See Planta*s Tllsiory of the Helvetic 
Confederacy. 


Song of^e Battle of Morgarten. 

The wine-month • slione in its golden 
prime, 

And the red grapes dastcring hung. 
But a deeper sound, through the Switzer’s 
dime. 

Than the vintage- music rung — 

A Bound thr«)ugh vaulted cave, 

A sound tlirough echoing glen, 

Like the hollow' swell of a rushing W'ave; 
— Twas the tread of steel-girt men ! 

And a trumpet, pealing wild and far, 
’Midst the aricient rocks w^as blmvn, 
Til] the Alps replied fo that voice of war, 
With a thousand of their ow'n.gj'^' J’' « 
And through the forost-gloo|S^^;^’ 
Flash’d helmets to the day, 

And the winds were tossing 
plunjcB, 

Like pine- boughs in their play. 


In liasU’s wildadhcrc w'ns gleaming steel. 
As the host Austrian pass’d ; 

And theShreckhqiiretwks, w ith a savage 
l>eal, 

Made north of his clarion’s blast. 

Up midst the Righi snows, 

Tho stormy march W'as heard. 

With the chargerV tramp, w'hcncc fire- 
sparks n>se. 

And the leader's gathering word. 

But a b.md, the not^est band of all. 
Through the jviorgarteh strait, . 

'With blairnn'^ str&fiwrs, and lances 
s Mov’d oifwisi'da in '^ijocely state. 'yjB 
' .They .oatiic, with' heavy 

Bu>i anridsyiU' Alp dom 

. t .,, 

Carman 


svtroii 
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1 he sun was reddening the clouds of morn 
When they enter’d ^ rock defile, 

And shrill as a joyous fiuntcr's horn 
Thoir bugles rung tlic .M'hile. — 

Hut on the misty height, 

Where the mou;itain people stood. 
There was Stillness as of night. 

When storms at distance brood : 
There w'as stillness, as of deep dead night» 
And a pausc^but not of fear, 

While the Switzers gaz’d on the gather- 
ing might 

Of the hostile shield and spear. 

On wound those columns bright, 
Between the lake and wood, 

But they look'd not to the misty height 
Wlicrc the mountaiii people stood 

The Pass was fill’d with their serried powder, 
All helm’d and mail-array ’d, 

And their steps hod sounds like a thunder 
shower 

In the rustling forest shade. 

There were prince and crested knight 
Hemm’d in by clilf and flood, 

When a shout arose from the misty height 
Where the mountain jieople stood. 

And the mighty rocks came bounding down 
• fTlicir siarLlcd foc-s among. 

With a joyous w'hirl from the summit 
thrown — 

Oh ! the herdsman's arm is strong ! 
They came, like Lanwinc • hurl’d, 
From Alp to Alp in play, 

W hen the echoes shout through the snowy 
world. 

And the pines are borne away. 

The Uu’ch ■ woods crash’d on the moun- 
tain side. 

And the Switzers rush’d from high 
With a sudden charge, on the flower and 
pride 

Of the Austrian chivalry : 

X.ikc hunters of the deer, 

They storm’d the narrow, dell, 

And first in the shock, withijUri’s spear, 
Was the'arm of William Tell ! 

There was tumult ii^the crowded^strait, 
And a cry of wild dismay, 

And many a w^arrior met his fate 
Fmm a peasant’s hand that day ! 

And the Empire’s banners there. 
From its place of waving free, 

Went down before the shepherd men, 

The men of the Forest Sea 

* L(mwin€--^ihe Swiss name for the 
Avalanche. 

^ ^illiam Tell’s name in particularly 
xt^t^ed amongst [the confederates at 

Porcst A’ai — the Lake of the’ F our 
Pantons. 
roi\ xii. 


With Iheir pikes and massy clubtf, they 
brake 

The cuirass and the shield, 

And the war-horse dash’d to the redden- 
ing lake, 

From the rea})cr6 of the field ! 

The field— >biit not of sheaves-MH 
Proud crests and jiennons lay, 
Strewn o'er it thick as the bccch-woud 
leaves, 

In the Autumn tempest’s way. 

Oh ! the sun in heaven fierce havock 
view’d 

When the Austrian turn’d to fly. 

And the brave, in the trampling'^ multitude, 
Had a fearful death to die ! 

And the Icader^of the wtir 
At eve unhclm’d was seen, 

With a hurrying step on the wilds afar, 
And a pale and troubled mien. 

But the sons of the land which the free- 
man tills, 

Went back from the haul c- toil. 

To their cabin home, midst the deep p een 
hills, 

All* burden’d with royal spoil. 

There were songs ami festal fires 
On the soaring Alj)s* that night, 
When children sprung to greet their sires 
From the wild Morgnrten fight. 


THE LOST I'KiliNT). 

In my youn[^cr clays, I visited the 
capital of Ireland, in company with u 
friend, wlioin 1 shall call Walsing- 
liam — a youth of rare talents, supe- 
rior acquirements, and generous dis- 
position. Wc had been associates 
from infancy ; our parents had been 
on terms of friendship prior to our 
birth ; the same preceptors had su- 
perintended our education ; and, to 
crown all, a similarity of pursuit, in 
riper years, served to! bind us more 
closely together. For my own part, 
1 cherished for Walsingliam a regard 
nothing short of fraternal — regard 
which 1 calculated on his one day 
claiming as his right, in consequence 
of an alliance eagerly sought for by 
him, and anticipated with pleasure 
by concerned ; and, on bis side, it 
seemed the study of his life to prove 
^e sincerity and strength of his af- 
fection for me and mine. 

Our motives for visiting Ireland, 
at the period I allude to, were simp- 
ly thpse of curiosity. Both had a 
passion for roaming, in order to Ra- 
tify which, we had penetrated into 
F 
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the most retired fastnesses of the 
Scottish Highlands — ^had visited the 
barren rpeks of Zetland and Orkney 
— ^and^latterly^ nearly the whole of 
the Hebrides, from one of which, 
(f^y,) we ran across in a fishing- 
mff to the Irish shore, and after a 
due examination of the wonders of 
the Giant's Causeway, proceeded on 
to Dublin, with the intention of con- 
cluding our protracted excursion by 
a survey of that metropolis. 

Though we carried introductions 
to several families in Dublin, and, 
in consequence, had many pressing 
invitations to throw ourselves on 
private hospitality, we uniformly de- 
clined civilities that threatened to 
curtail our liberty. We had entered 
on the excursion, not for the pur- 
pose of hunting out good cheer and 
&lvolous amusement, but to store our 
minds with information regarding 
the districts we traversed ; therefore, 
any engagements militating against 
this pursuit were studiously avoid- 
ed. True it is, that now and then 
an evening was devoted to a lively 
party ; but the day was invariably 
spent in rambling round, or in ex- 
amining objects worthy of observa- 
tion within the metropolis. It was 
the indulgence of these prying, in- 
quisitive habits, which eventually 
occasioned the misfortune I lament, 
and for ever interrupted my search 
after knowledge. 

One day, on our way to the out- 
skirts of the city, it chanced that we 
had to pass near to a church, remark- 
able, as we had been previously told, 
for the extensive vaults beneath it — 
most of which were appropriated for 
the reception of some of the noblest 
families in the realm. The doors of 
the edifice stood open, inviting us to 
enter ; and a short consultation with 
the sexton, whom we encountered in 
the porch, induced us to accept the 
invitation. The entrance into the^ 
vaults was at that moment unob- 
structed, the remains of a person of 
note being to be laid within them 
on the ensuing day ; and, for a trif- 
ling gratuity, the porter of these 
dreary mansions agreed to let us be- 
hold them. Constitutionally gloomy, 
and lookihff upon every thing in na- 
tate with the eye of a moralist and 
tt t>oet, Walsingham expressed de- 
light at his acquiescf^ce; but the 


triumph of the grave was to me al- 
ways a painM'ffight, and I followed 
unwillingly, and with a faltering step. 

As we had been led to expect, we 
found the vaults capacious, and, 
from their branching off into various 
compartments, more like the cata- 
combs of a great city, than places 
reserved for the interment of a. few 
families. A cold, damp air," slug- 
gish and perceptibly unwholesome, 
saluted us on our entrance ; and, 
sunk far below the surface of the 
ground, and remote from noisy 
streets, no sound disturbed the si- 
lence of the vaults, save ever and 
anon, when the crash of rotten boards 
and fleshless bones told that the nox- 
ious rat had taken up its abode a- 
mong the coffins of the dead. The 
rat was a creature 1 instinctively de- 
tested ; and the proximity of one of 
the species was of itself sufficient at 
any time to unnerve me ; it was no 
ways surprising, tlierefore, that the 
pattering of multitudes, on the hol- 
low-sounding shells that doubtless 
contained the food they subsisted on, 
created in my mind disgust towards 
the ])lace. Walsingham, from feel- 
ing none of this intuitive horror, 
betrayed an evident unwillingness 
to give way to my entreaties, and 
depart with his curiosity ungratified ; 
but accustomed to acquiesce in what- 
ever I proposed, he at length com- 
plied, and we speedily regained the 
world above, and the pure air of 
heaven. At parting, my companion 
put some brief question to the sex- 
ton ; but exulting in my liberation, 
1 gave no heed to a circumstance so 
trivial. 

During the excursion which this 
occurrence had induced us for a 
short space to nrocrastinate, Wal- 
singhara frequefliy reverted to the 
subject of the vaults — sometimes 
jesting with me on my pusillM|iimi- 
ty in regard to vermin, at otbij^B mo- 
ralising over what he had recently 
beheld, in that sublime and eloquent 
strain of declamation for whic^"" he 
was remarkable. An accident I met 
with in the course of the day, how- 
ever, changed the current of his 
thoughts. In scrambling over the' 
rocks on the northern shore ef the 
bay — to which we had direct^'«o&r 
stens*— I chanced to make 4^ tlti- 
lucky stumble, and so wverely 
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sprained mygifllliclej as to oblige us the moraQw tie would meet me at 
to conclude our ramble by a ride breakfast^ ashamed of liis indiscre* 
back to Dublin in a post chaise. tion^ but unharmed by either blud- 

On th^ ensuing day, my twisted geon or knife. Such was the mode 
joj|j|t continued to give me acute of reasoning by which 1 sought to 
I and the swelling had increased cheat an anxious mind, but it failed 
idigiously as to preclude all at- to secure me sound repose. All 
opts at exertion. A surgeon was night 1 tossed restlessly on my bed — 
called in to examine it ; and infer- now racking my brain with vague 
ring f^om his declaration that 1 had suppositions, or listening breathless 
to calculate on close confinement for for the peal that'Was to announce his 
at least a week, 1 entreated Walsing- arrival ; anon enduring, in broken 
ham not to let me draw too largely sleep, sdl the misery inflicted by ex- 
on his good nature, but to seek out travagant and terrific dreams — those 
of doors what amusement he listed, tormentors of the care-worn and sor- 
and only become my companion row-anticipating heart, 
when he* liad nothing more interest- The morning arrived, but my 
ing to occupy his time. After some friend arrived not with it ; and 
demur, a sudden thought seemed to though the light of day communica- 
strike him, and in a cursory way, he ted a portion of hope for my sinking 
mentioned that he would take a spirits, the anxiety I experienced 
short saunter in the course of the continued of the most painful dc- 
morning. In a few minutes he got scription. Holding myself as guilty 
up, took his hat, and with an assur- of unpardonable negligence were 1 
ance that two hours would be the longer to hesitate in instituting en- 
duration of his absence, departed, quiries regarding him, 1 wrote a few 
It was the last time 1 looked upon hurried lines to a gentleman who bad 
him in life. been conspicuously attentive to us 

The two hours passed — dinner both ; and in a snort time had the 
was served — ^long left untasted, and satisfaction of seeing him appear, 
at length eaten with reluctance, and eager to assist me in whatever way 
petulant reflections on his want of we should think advisable. He 
punctuality. Tea and supper in like strenuously recommended our imme- 
manner appeared and vanished with- diate application to the police, at the 
out his partaking of either ; and same time volunteering to make it ; 
finally, towards midnight, 1 saw my- and being unable to hit on a prefer- 
self under the necessity of retiring, able expedient, 1 thankfully assent- 
without having an opportunity of ed, and he set off on his mission, 
exchanging the friendly expressions Conscious that measures were in 
with which we usually separated, train to effect the restoration of my 
Then, and not till then, did my friend, 1 felt somewhat easier during 
heart misgive me, and a qualm of the absence of my agent ; but the 
sickening apprehension pervade my moment he re-appeared, my appre- 
frame. Dublin f knew to be a city hetllsions of (pomewhat fatal having 
noted for ruffian acts, and over-run occurred, returned with tenfold 
with desperadoes open to r#bbe):y, Strength, for news of evil import sat 
and the shedding^ blood : Jm his deleted on his face. He had been 
solita^ wanderings my JHend might to the head-quarters of the police, 
haveJtncQun tered a foot-pad ; that and had made known his errand, but 
he waKLe: le^vour to repel force by^gpio elucidatory information had been 
forced eod securely calculate on ; tendered him in lieu ; during the 
and of the consemiences of such te-r time he was unavoidably detained, 
npIBt^ty 1 trembled to think. Be this however, a circumstance had taken 
as it mi)sht, however, I had no means place, which promised to explain but 
of j^lieving my anxiety. My in- too clearly the cause of Walsingham's 
jured limb fettered me to my apart- mysterious disappearance. A man 
*ment; and no other procedure was had come forward, and given testi- 
le4^ but to seek my pillow^ supported mony, that, in the course of the fore- 
bj^„^ liope, that some juvenile fre- going night, he had heard loud cries 
lin niM tempted him to overstep the of murder proceeding from one of 
boundaries of prudence, and that on the bridges— that he had ventured as 
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near to the fipot as re^lrAllir hisown cnt from the mildSiid beiiigutfiit 
safety warranted; and fvhilei^ing in lineaments of my friend, as to as- 
ambuilbj; beheld a band of niffians sure me, at a glance, that 1 was look- 
condgn to the waters of the river ing on a stranger ! It was tlic coi 
the body of a man, whom they had of a man of stout, athletic frame idiis 
doubtless plundered and massacred, apparel, though soiled and torn? 

To me this • tale carried conviction, tokening • the gentleman, and 
the moment I was made acquainted mustachioed lip the profession 
with it. I had no hesitation in ac- belonged to. The blow of a bludgeon 
knowledging Walsingham as the uu- had beaten in his skull near to the 
fortunate therein described ; and tears left temple, and evidently proved the 
of anguish coursed down my cheeks, primary cause of death, though tlie 
as hope took flight for ever. My tattered state of his dress declared h(‘ 
Irish acquaintance showed every de- had maintained a protracted struggle 
sire to sympathize with, and console for life. Who he was, I left for others 
me ; but the task was beyond his to discover. Cirief had rendered me 
power. The only circumstance that so selfish, that 1 looked upon it as 
afforded any solace, was the assur- quite immaterial to me wMIther he 
ance that the police would use every was the son of a lord or of a beggar, 
means to bring to condign punish- now that 1 had ascertained he was 
ment the authors of so barbarous a not the friend 1 bewailed. This con- 
crime ; and that no exertion would viction rekindled a spark of sickly 
be spared to recover the body of the hope within my breast ; and in a 
murdered man, and procure its iden- state of mind impossible to describe, 
tificatioii. That painful office, I was 1 hastened from the scene, 
aware, would devolve on me, as What was it that at such a mo- 
would the heart-breaking duty of ment directed my steps towards the 
communicating his uiitimely end to identical church under which lay the 
those who, like myself, were to forget vaults mentioned in the coniinence- 
his worth only when their hearts ment of this narrative? "Was it 
forgot to beat. chance — an in volun tary ii n jmlse, th a r 

Several days full of wretchedness acted as my guide ? or did Heaven, 
waned over ; my sprain became* siif- as a punishment for iny want of due 
ficicntly reduced to admit of my go- resignation, decree that 1 should be 
ing abroad ; but ncithc'r the murder- ibe wretched instrument of bringing 
ers nor the murdered lifid, in the in- to light the awful cause of my friend's 
terim, been discovered, though the mysterious disappeasance ? lie this 
vigilance of the police had suflered as it may, almost unconscious of the 
no relaxation, and the river, in the way I had sauntered, I found myself 
immediate vicinity of the fatal bridge, perambulating under the walls of the 
had been several times trolled with cemetery within whose confines the 
grappling irons. At length 1 was church was situated. The chime of 
given to understand that, the bmly the clock, as it toli^n hour, at lerfgth 
was found, and awaitei> idennfi- rousefl me from tlrc gloomy reverie 
cation. It may easily ik; supposM in which 1 had been absorbed; and 
that 1 required -'(lot a second sura-^ qoticiflg that tb^gate, as on our 
mens to hurry^off, in order to fu«l * former visiL stdBra-jar, I mochani- 
this the last duty, save one, ,I had to cally turnboKhto the inclosure. ‘Tin? 
perform towards the departed} Witli sexton likewise, as before, wMlperc, 
knees knocking against each* other7%6ngaged in his moufhtful|^e^[|^on ; 
and tongue cleaving to the roof of and the same undefiname^impulsc, 
my mouth, 1 approached tlie bier on which had thus impelled me to in- 
which lay the insensate remains, vade his dreary realm, tempted we 
One of the attendants slowly rolled to address him. In the course of a 
back the cloth that concealed them ; few brief observations, I came to 
and with the refik)lute stare of despe- learn, that M^alsiugham had a second 
^on, I fixed my eyes on the death- time visi$qd thfe vaults, and that on 
im features. With what sudden rc- the day fiiieceeding our first visiu and 
fUMon did the blood rush back to at the hour when they received iihe 
my hear^ when I beheld a counte- remains of the noble personagef for 
nance totally unknown, and so differ- whom we had seen a rcccptech' pre- 
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paring within their dark recesses. A 
pang struck to my heart as 1 listen- 
ed; and it was not diminished by 
the narrator going on to say^ that 
during the ceremony of inhumation^ 
the mourners had &;en alarmed by 
finding that foul air of a most un- 
. wholesome nature tilled some of the 
caadj^es ; and that in consequence of 
several of the more inquisitive hav- 
ing nearly suffered death by suffoca- 
tion^ the whole had made a hurried 
retreat, and the door of entrance been 
forthwith shut. In a trembling 
voice, 1 enquired if be had noticed 
my friend subsequent to this event ? 
but on this point he could not take 
upon Ivmself to give a decided an- 
swer. lie was too much occupied at 
the moment — ^liad too many things 
to attend to, to have time for remark- 
ing every strange face that surround- 
( d liim ; but certain sure he was, that 
lie (VKalsiiighain) must have left the 
vaults at the time the general flight 
took place : at all events, no man in 
his sober senses would have volun- 
tarily permitted himself to be closed 
up in such a den, with the choke- 
damp as bis enemy, and the noisome 
rat as his companion. 

This mode of reasoning had ra- 
tionality on its side, hut it did not 
satisfy me, for suspicions of fearful 
import began to take possession of 
ray mind. I recalled to recollection 
AValsiiigham’s inquisitive disposition 
— the gloomy pleasure he professed 
to derive from meditating among the 
bones of the dead — and, above all, 
the intense hold these subterraneous 
repositories seemed to have taken of 
his thoughts. Nor did it escape me 
that nearly a week had elapsed since 
all access to or from the vaults had 
been cut off ; andfl|||||nscquently, that 
all earthly succcflpkild prove of no 
avail to wliomeverwey might inclose. 
But^q remain longer in doubt was 
great^ agony than to ascertain the^" 
truth at once ; and, holding out a 
handful of silver, in a tone between 
entreaty and command, I requested 
the sexton to give me admission into 
the sepulchres mthout delay. The 
man looked at the money — then at 
me— then at the money BgMn— threw 
dqwj:i his mattock, and pocketing the 
hrihite with a self-satisfied grin, .pro- 
ceeded to gratify what he doubtless 
thought a very singular humour. 


Now that the catastrophe of my 
tale approaches, the pen trembles in 
my feebfe grasp ; a cold shiver, such 
as the first breath from that charnel 
house occasioned, creeps over me ; 
and the smell of earth-wonns and 
vermin seems to prevail throughout 
the chamber in which I write. In 
order to dissipate the perpetual dark- 
ness to which these subterraneous 
apartments were subjected, my con- 
ductor brought from his dwelling, to 
which he had been obliged to repair 
for the key, a lanthorn, containing a 
lighted candle; but the faint beam it 
shed barely seemed to display the 
grim feature s of the place. The gal- 
loping and pattering of many tiny 
feet, and the crash of rotten boards 
and mouldering bones, proclaimed tl>c 
numerical strength of the legion of 
rats our entrance disturbed, and put 
to flight from their unholy carnivaL 
All w^as gloom within ; and the cada- 
verous blast that rushed forth as the 
door fell back, was of itself suflieient, 
at any other time, toMiave made me 
retreat in dismay ; but now, my 
friend was paramount in my thoughts, 
and elevating the lanthorn, which 
had been consigned to my charge, I 
strode resolutely into the vault. Sud- 
denly my feet became entangled in 
what 1 at first conceived to be a 
bundle of ivithcrcd faggots, and 
thrown off niy equilibrium hv the 
interruption, I tottered, and sank 
down on one knee. In that moment, 
the light flashing from the lanthorn 
1 carried, fell on, and allowed me to 
erceive that \ had stumbled over a 
uman skeleton — as fresh and white 
as if the surgeon’s knife had but 
newly done scraping the bones, save 
that here and there the green mildew 
of putrefaction displayed itself in un- 
seemly blotches. A cry of horror 
escaped me as I gazed on the grinning 
teeth and empty sockets ; and it was 
echoed by the sexton, as he pointed 
with astonishment to the hair that 
still remained on the but half-stript 
skull. From the few words he made 
use of, 1 could infer, that he conjec- 
tured some of the coffins had been 
wrenched open by the rats, and the 
corpse dragged out and devoured* 
To me this seemed a very improbable 
circumstance ; hut 1 was too much 
agitated by the terrible phantoms of 
my own imagination, to contradict a 
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supposition 1 would gladly have em- 
braced. In the endj he left me^ in 
order to procure me more light and 
assistance^ to replace tlie bones once 
more within the shell from which he 
fancied they had been torn. 

My perturbation of mind, during 
his absence, is not to be described. 
As my tremulous hand, from time to 
time, caused the beams from the Ian- 
thorn to waver, and play on the 
fleshless visage at my feet, fancy 
rioted in horrors ; and 1 found it 
impossible to divest myself of the 
idea, that the dark curling hair that 
still covered the scalp, bore a close 
resemblance to that which shaded the 
temples of Walsingham. 1 felt in- 
expressibly relieved when the tramp- 
ing of feet, and the flare of several 
torches, announced the return of the 
sexton. A troop of gaping idlers 
followed him ; but to these 1 gave no 
heed. 

To look for the coffin which had 
been violated was our first object ; 
but the search proved unsuccessful — 
no fractured shell was to be discover- 
ed ; and, eventually, the general at- 
tention was directed to gathering up 
the bones of the unknown. In doing 
tliis, a shout of wonder escaped the 
whole party, when it was discovered 
that die tattered habiliments of a 
man half enveloped them ; and this 
was repeated with many exclama- 
tions of amasement, when th^ sexton 
held up to view a gold watch he had 
found in the fob of the pantaloons, 
which, though gnawed in every di- 
rection, still clung round the skele- 
ton limbs. IIow did my every nerve 
quiver, and the sickness of death 
mten on my heart, when I recog- 
nized it to be the identical watch 
worn by Walsingham on the day of 
our separation ! It was a family- 
piece, not to be mistaken, from having 
the arms of his bouse raised on the 
external case ; and, shrieking like a 
madman, 1 proceeded to search for 
other proofs, till I gradually identi- 
fied file remains of his pocket-book, 
the buttons of his coat, and, in short, 
almost eveiy shred that yet adhered 
to the fleshiess bones. What preter- 
natural power supported me through- 
entthis soul-harrowing scrutiny, I 
cannot take upon me to say, but 
when it concluded — when all the 
relics yiere raked together, and fully 


displayed to my starting eyeballs, the 
icy Angers of Death seemed to crush 
my heart — I uttered a loud long cry 
of despair, and sunk down into happy 
forgetfulness. 

How or where the bones of my 
friend were consigned to the earth, I 
never dared trust myself to ask, for 
during the first month that succeeded 
their £scovery. Reason might be said 
to totter on ncr throne. The Irish 
gentleman who had been so attentive 
in the commencement of my afflic- 
tions, superintended their inhuma- 
tion ; and, farther than ascertaining 
that the thing was done, 1 sought to 
know no more. It was years before 
I could, with any degree of compo- 
sure, speculate on the circumstances 
attendant on his death ; and it necfl 
scarcely be said, that any additional 
light thrown upon an event so mys- 
terious, was merely the offspring of 
conjecture. The most rational sup- 
position was, that, while in one of 
the obscure recesses into which his 
curiosity would likely allure him, he 
had inhaled the pestilent atmosphere 
that reigned within them, suffered 
partial suffocation, and so been un- 
able to make his escape with the 
crowd, when the panic became gene- 
ral. From this trance be bad been 
roused, either by the efforts of nature, 
or by the gnawing of the vennin that 
were on the watch to devour him, and 
BO dragged himself to that door which 
was closed between him and the w^orld 
for ever. There he had died — in 
what manner the human mind re- 
volts from ever supposing ; and there 
did I, a miserable wretch, And his 
bones, stript by the teeth of disgust- 
ing vermin, and with the green mil- 
dew of the grave already beginning 
to corrode theiu|g|| 
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PABAPAEASE OlT JOB, CHAP. XXXIX. 

VEBSE 5 . TO THE EKD. 

Who in the desert set the wild ass free, 
Or loos'd his bands, and gave him power 
to flee ? 

Amidst the w'^ildemess at will to roam« > 
He calls the barren w^astc his nafite home. 
With scorn the crowded cities lie defies. 
Nor heeds the angry driver's threatening 
cries; ^ 

The range of mountains is his pasture- 
field. 

His food each verdant herb their summits 
yield. 
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I'liink St thou the iinicurn will bend his 
neck, 

Or seek an halter'd manger at thy beck f 
Canst thou before the ploughshare make 
him toil, 

Or with the l)^row break the clodded soil ? 
Say, wilt thou trust him, as the patient 
steer, 

Nor view his labouring strength with awe 
<.i« 4 pd fear ? 

Hop'st thou that he will join the reaper 
train, 

And gather in thy barn the ripen'd grain ? 
Didst thou the peacock's radiant train il- 
lume, 

Or deck the ostrich w'iththe waving plume. 
Who drops her eggs, forgetful, in the earth. 
And leaves the dust to warm them into 
birth ; 

Nor thinks some foot may on her young 
ones tread, 

Or wild beast crush them in their sandy 
bed? 

Harden'd against her offspring's hungry 
cries, 

Unlike a parent, from the sound she flies. 
What time she stretches with the light- 
ning's speed, 

She scorns afar the rider and hisTsteed. 
Gav'st thou the horse his strength in nerve 
and vein, 

Or fonn'dst like thunder clouds his massy 
mane ? 

Canst thou his spirit like an insect quell? 
His nostrils' glory is most terrible. 

He paws the earth, rejoicing in his might, 
Aud rushes forward at the armour's light ; 
He mocks at fear, no dread his heart can 
feel, 

Nor backward turns he from the hostile 
steel. 

In vain the quiver rattles in his ear, 

Or 'gainst his side the shield and glitter- 
ing spear : 

With fiercest rage he swallows up the 
ground, 

And hears, hut deems not 'tis the trum- 
pet's sound. 

Hack to the trumpet^pne, which calls a- 
loud, HI 

He answers, in his joy, with neighing 
proud. 

The leader's thunder, and the shouts of 
war. 

He smells the battle, whilst yet distant 
far. 

Hast thou in wisdom taught the hawk to 

, 

And stretch her wings toward the south- 
, em sky ? 

Canst thou command the ea^ to unbind 
Her mighty pinions hurtling dtl the wind? 
Or hid her build her spacious nest where 
none 

Can reach the dizzy height but she alone? 


She dwells and makes her throne upon the 
rocki 

Whose craggy sides repel the tempest's 
shock. 

From thence, with piercing eyes, she seeks 
her prey, 

And darts resistless through her airy way. 
Her nestling's hunger is appeased wdth 
gore. 

And where the slam have foll'n, she hovers 
o'er. 

EM.Y AKD OSWALD, OR THE EMI- 
GRATION FROM STUKVIS I A TALE 
OF THE GRISONS. 

From ihe German of the “ Alpcnroscn^* 

In the midst of a smiling valley, 
through which the infant Rliinc pur- 
sues its devious windings, lies the 
little town of jMayenfeld, the capital 
of a district of the same name in the 
Orisons. Situated on a sunny decli- 
vity, surrounded by fruitful fields, 
luxuriant vineyards, and pastures of 
the brightest verdure, it seems as if 
seated in a delightful garden — lies 
open to the mild infiuence of the 
southern breezes — and is sheltered 
from the fierce north wind by the 
lofty barriers of the Hheticon *. The 
Silvan, with its Alps t and Horns 
forms the eastern extremity of this 
majestic wall of mountains, along 
which tower the heights of the Fur- 
nis, the stupendous Falknis, the 
rocky Mvramids of the Glebbwand, 
and th^rassy steeps of the Guscha. 
Innumerable torrents rush wildly 
through the deep ravines of these 
gigantic rocks, bearing down im- 
mense masses of stones and rubbishy 
and precipitating their impetuous , 
waters into the calm bosom of the 
Rhine. Below, Nature is seen to 
smile in the softest exuberance ; 
while above, a gloomy grandeur sits 
enthroned amidst the ruins of pri- 
meval creations. Three pathways 

* Rheticon— a chain of mountains, in- 
closing the Canton of the Grisons on the 
north-east Some of their pinnacles are 
9000 feet in height 

-|- An Alp, in the language of the 
country, is a high mountain pasture. 
These tracts of verdure are situated be- 
tween ridges of rocks, which form them, , 
as it were, into terraces, rising one above 
another, until they reach the snowy re- 
gion. 

f Horn-*^a pointed summit, a peak. 
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had in difforcut directions from 
Maycnfcld up the mountains. These 
paths unite on tlic eastern declivity 
of the summit^ called the Kamm, 
irom whence the track proceeds along 
the Flescher Alp, passes through a 
pinoforest, and leads down to the 
Seep solitude of a silent valley on the 
southern side of the Mayenfelder 
Alp. Here, on the grassy plain, 
where two rude huts afford a scanty 
shelter, during the summer, to the 
cow-herds and their cattle, and 
where the remains of an old wall 
mark llie spot once hallo wotl by a 
chapel dedicated to St Meinrad, three 
^lundrcd years ago, a race of Free 
Walsers * iidiabited the village of 
Stfirvis, now long since vanished from 
the face of the earth. Not the thun- 
dering avalanche, nor the awful over- 
throw of a convulsed mountain, oc- 
casioned the destruction of this lit- 
tle hamlet — its huts, forsaken by 
their inhabitants, gave way to the 
gradual devastations of time. Jiut 
the neighbouring mountaineers pre- 
serve a romantic tradition of the days 
of old, whicli perpetuates the me- 
mory of tin ill-fated young pair, and 
of the sad catastrophe that induced 
the Stiirvisers to exchange their free 
dwelling-place amidst the silent 
Alps, for the smiling, yet defenceless 
plains of MayenHeld. 

4F « # ^ 

“ Elly, Elly, come out, ]||^secch 
you,” said Oswald, in a low, suppli- 
cating voice, as he crept, in the twi- 


• Walter, a striuigcr— from Walen, to 
epeak an unknowi\ language. At the 
I commencement of the feudal system, 
“ when large tracts of country were still 
uncultivated, the German kings, and the 
Frank and Allemannic nobles, were anx- 
ious to promote the establishment of 
settlers in Rhcetia. Certain proportions 
of land, amongst the wild mountain re- 
gions, were allotted them for a very trif- 
ling rent, to be paid in kind, and many 
peculiar privileges were conferred upon 
them. As they were not bondmen, and 
as they continued for a long time the use 
of tbeh* own language, they were called 
Free Walsers^ and the places they in- 
haaxited.|veie flenoml^l^ WaltersUze, 
Pfser needom ’ vriu annexed, not 
but to the land, pnd might 
^ ^oyed by the occupantii even when 
they were not descended from the origi- 
nal settlers. . 



light, . to tlie cottage of old Goutta 
Haider, and tapped at the little low 
window. Elly, the flower of Stiirvis, 
opened the window, and answered in 
a whisper, '' Do not be impatient, 
Oswald ; it is growing dark, and ter- 
ribly cold, and my mother has fallen 
asleep over her spinning; if she 
should awake and miss me, it would 
frkhten her sadly. Indeed, Oswald, 
I dare not come out.” Oh ! come, 
dear Elly, come, if it is only for one 
moment,” said Oswald ; 1 cannot 

go away without speaking to you.” 

But why cannot you come in the 
day- time, Oswald ?’* said the timid 
girl, as she cautiously opened the 
door. Dear Elly, 1 have had to 
fetch a sledgo-full of wood, and this 
has kept me in the forest till even- 
ing, or else 1 should have been here 
sooner,” replied lie. But 1 could 
not pass by, and I cannot sleep in 
peace, till you have told me what 
has set you against me. My heart 
is ready to break. For the last 
fortnight you have been quite chan- 
ged to me.” Yes, Oswald,” said 
Elly with a sigh, 1 have many 
thoughts that make me very sad, and 
1 know it is very wrong of me to listen 
to you when you say that you love 
me, and that you wisli to marry me. 
Y our father will never hear of such 
a thing, and you know you arc bound 
to obey him.” Oh ! but if you 
are not changed,” said Oswald, I 
am sure it may be brought about.” 

I am not changed, Oswald, in what 
1 feel towards you,” answered the in- 
nocent girl ; “but ever since Christ- 
mas, 1 see things quite differently, 
and 1 am sure no good 'can come of 
it, unless we leave off thinking of 
each other.” “ Never in my life 
will 1 leave off ticking of you, Elly. 
You shall be i]ll|Pwife, or no other 
wfll I have,” replied Oswald, fer- 
vently. But why have you had 
such troublesome thoughts since 
Christmas ? Have you been Confess- 
ing to the chaplain, and did he say 
we were walking in the ways of un- 
righteousness ?” “ No, h® 

did not say so," answered Blly, ^but 
it is true enough that 1 have confess- 
ed, and him for advice. Then 

he told idie; that it is not well done 
when a child engages himself with- 
out the consent of his parents ; that 
your father looks high, and would 
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never bestow bis only son ujm ^‘e 
daughter of a poor widow, who has 
but a single cow upon the Alp; and 
that 1 ought to banish all thoughts 
of such a thing from my mind, and 
take care that .1 do not fall so as 
never to rise up again, i had no^ 
thing to say against all this, for 1 
Itaj^ long been afraid that it was 
very Hinful iariii to meet so often by 
stealth, since I am only the child ijl., 
a poor person, and you are th6 son of 
the rich Bathonier, who owns, half 
the Alp, and who has such difoent 
plans for you. You do not teU me 
naif the things that he says to you 
about me ; but I know more o£ them 
than you think of." You knew 
all that in the summer, Elly," an- 
swered Oswald, “ and you know now, 
that 1 have sworn, by all the saints 
in Heaven, to be faithful to you my 
whole life loug." “ Oh ! yes, that 
is all true ; but hear the rest," re- 
plied Elly. ** On Christmas eve, 
after confession, 1 prayed earnestly 
in the chapel, to the Holy Mother 
of God, that she would grant me 
strength of mind to forget you, or 
else that she would incline your fa- 
ther's heart to be kind to us ; and 1 
made a vow, if ever I should become 
your wife, to go on a pilgrimage to 
OUT Lady of Einsiedlen, in the land 
^ Schwytz. When 1 had done pray- 
ing, 1 felt my mind easier, and I 
staid there, uediag and thinking 
about you, till it grew dusk, and I 
was left quite alouo in the chapel. 1 
could have staid there all night long; 
and 1 went away unwillingly and 
slowly, and with my thoughts still 
bent upon you. But as 1 came to 
the corner, by Enderlis’s house. 
Holy Mother ! bow frmhtened was 1 
to see before me a tall, white, up- 
right figure, 8tai4|bg tli^ quite im- 
moveable ! * What is that cried I, 
with a loud scream ; and no sooner 
were the words out of my mouth, 
than the fi^re sank down on the 
nd. Directly after, 1 heard a 
l^h in the house, and then 1 
Wiethe neighbor's ohildien 
snowmaaj and 
fhat wi was wW I had Imn so 
of. Ba|||n nnsht 
I had a dream, aiid l that I 

^ ivalldug akme wijill you bt the 
pale moonfight, behind the Steldi- 
vox. Xll. 


wand^ up to the^'flesdierthal*. J 
held you fisst, for I Was afraid of my 
foot wnpiBg ; but on a sudden you 
stood there, ouite still and siifi; and 
turned as cola as ice. * What is ihe 
matter, Oswald I cried out, but 
you spoke not a word ; and 1 heard 
a voice behind me, which sai^ ^This 
is what you will both come to, if you 
sist in having Bathonier against 
father's will.' 1 turned round, 
and there 1 saw the chaplain of May- 
enfeld in his black cowl ; and when 
I looked at you agrin, you were 
quite white, and your eyes were hol- 
low ; and then 1 thought the snowy 
earth opened, and you sank down 
deeper and deeper, and 1 with you ; 
and a thick vapour covered us both, 
and I heard something in my ears 
like the chiming of i^Us, till the 
sound grew fainter and fainter, and 
at last died away. Then my mother 
called me, and shook me ; ^ Elly, 
cried riie, what is the matter ? — ^you 
have been groaning as if you were 
dying.' And when I awoke from my 
dream, 1 shivered all over with cold 
and fright. 1 sat up in bed, and 
looked all about me, as if 1 was be- 
wildered ; and though the moon 
shone as bright as day, I , could 
scarcely persuMe myself that 1 was 
in a room, and not in the Flescher- 
thal. ‘You have had a troubled 
dream, my poor child,' said my 
motheE^j ‘ you have been calling for 
Oswald, and it is a sad thing that be 
should he in your thoughts when you 
are asleep, for he can never be yours ; 
so it is better that you should thUik 
no more of one another.' This woi 
what the good mother said; and 
when she mund that nothing more t 
was the matter with me, she soon 
fell asleep again. But 1 could rieep 
no more that night, and 1 wept long 
and biltorly. Ever since that time, 
the dream Ws never been out of my 
mind and if my mother could do 
without mo, and I had ahy thing to 
put into the poor's-box, 1 would 
l^ly ^ into a convent, since 1 must 

ste^ path IfMds up Irom the 
wj^ narrow hollow, 
fo rme d ^ a wpie between liie 
wtari'gikd; the 1 'Gtonspltten. It is caip 
to and contrins three liltls 
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eTa^ung she^^ni Jragtli, '' I know ywi have 
iti tbii? wona.*’ Apa Ji ^wa somaAitig in your head whieh vexes 

^ that made you uh|M^y f" you. Why do not you tell me what 
jriod ,19rith a joyfST air. it is I am vexed enough/* an- 

^pear Elly, you muat ngit be so pered he, “ There is Oswald stay- 
Aildish. Thedij^lain talkratoyou ingout so late again, and 1 know 
as^^e, thought it his' duty to do ; but very well what is keeping him. No- 
be poed not have warned you to be- thing but ^that girl Elly, though 1 
ware of me, for 1 mean nothing but have told him so often 1 would^not 
what is right and fair. It would , suffer him to go nsn^her." She 
have been better if he had talked to 4^. a pretty girl, though,*' said his 
my father, and advised him not to pdfe^ and as good as she is 
any higher ; but be content to |KreCty. There is not such a du- 
give me to uie daughter of a brave jtiful child in all Stiirvis, and what 
confederate, who died the death of a eare she takes of old Goutta !** 
hero, and left a fair fame behind ‘‘ Ah I that is what the old woman 


him, though he had no gold nor 
goods to bequeath. The chaplain, 
first of all, made you feel uneasy, 
and then the snow man came before 
you in your dream, and Uiat was the 
whole of the matter. But 1 know a 
yr$y of settling things. 1 will tell 
my father this very night, that I am 
determined either to have you for a 
wife, or else to go out into the world 
and seek my fortune. Since he lost 
my brother, who was killed nine 
years ago, he cannot manage his af- 
fairs without me ; and supposing it 
should come to that, if I only knew 
you would be constant to me, even 
if 1 should , be away more than a 
twelvemoui|i, what would it signify? 
for by that Jthue he would be sure to 
send for me home again. But things 
will not go so far as this, so .do not 
be cast down, my dear Elly. * Before 
the snow is melted that the children 
inade their bogle of, you shall be my 
ctvn betrothed bride/* Poor Elly in 
attempted to dry her tears, and 
participate in the sanguine hopes of 
bar lover. True to the death !" 
cried Oswald, as he cheerfully 
squeezed her hand, and then with a 
YgOTOUs arm, seized the pole of his 
ueito, and hastened towards home. 

fpmle the youthful pair were thus 
cpnver^ngin the twiUght, oldBa* 
thdnier sat beside his hearth, fidgets 
fhout the fire, and took not ^ 
least^ofice<ff hif wife, who walked 
rqetfes# UP aud iam, looking now 
ipto^hoilpr whareeufpec wae prei- 
and fu^w ouipf the wiikdpw, 

r weapsstaying out 


is always telling you,” said Peter, 
just to gain your good will for her 
daughter ; but she will never do for 
Oswald's wife, not only because old 
Uli left not a shilling behind him, 
but because 1 have set my heart up- 
on quite a different scheme.” ^ But, 
Peter,” continued his wife, '' remem- 
ber that we are getting older every 
ear, and since our daughter Verena 
as been settled in Mayenfeld, the 
life we lead up here is so solitary. 
A good, active, young daughter-in- 
law, would assist me to manage the 
house, and would help to amuse the 
time for you, in the long winter even- 
ings. There is not a man in all 
Stiirvis who can provide for his 
children as well as you can for Os- 
wald ; he will have ;^nty to main- 
tain a wife, even if she brings him 
nothing, provided she is good and 
diligent.” That is , all true c- 
nough,” said Pater, but there is no 
wife fit for him in Sturvis, and 1 
positively cannot endure the tiresome 
winter evenings in thia^ desert any 
longer. Though we .do live in our 
Walsersitze, free from taxes and 
from some other hardships that the 
people in the valley are subject to, 
what else hii^e we to comfort us, up 
here in our bears* caves, out of the 
reach of every thing ?— .a short sum- 
mer of toil ahd labour, and then 
eight months of snow and ice, when 
we are as much cut off from jdl hu^ 
mauihtefcQiirse, as the 
inlhe w^aodiu ]bf we hyifeVbe 
snowed pp early hi wixtreib' not a 
Uviiig reiihM^es ne^ lua Not a 
doctor ia;liw had if one ia Ub nor a 
priiit^ to o&miBm one, in one's dying 
moment!^ unless they ^ are tempted 
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by a heavy bribe. Even th^'<@tt8ch- 
nera * are better off than"^ are, 
for they can see from their nest what 
is going on in the world below. You 
know yery well, Catherine, what an 
active life*l always led, both man 
and youth ; how 1 contrived, in spite 
of the distance, to keep up acquaint- 
aQce with, the Mayenfelders, and how 
I di^ays hateA^e sameness and stu- 
pidity of this mountain life.' I only 
wonder that I did not tuiH out a 
complete vagabond. When .tb^re 
was nothing to do in the valley, 1 
climbed up the rocks with my gun ; 
but what 1 still liked better than 
Chamois hunting, was a good active 
campaign, for then one not only got 
gold and booty, but one saw foreign 
lands and manners, and how differ- 
ent things are with the people in 
the open country, with their fine 
houses and' plains, to what they are 
with us, in our wretched little huts, 
squeezed up amongst the rocks. And 
then if you could see Italy, that Pa- 
radise on the other side of the moun- 
tains, where there is a blooming 
spring all the year round ! It was 
only my love for you that ever 
brought me back to my native Alp, 
since you had never seen a better 
place, and so fancied you could not 
be happy any where else. But Os- 
wald shall see something of the 
world, and then he will soon forget 
Stiirvis and Elly too. However, I 
do not want to make *ii tidier of 
him, for ever since they brought me 
home half dead from Luciensteig, 
and since our poor Heini was Icilled 
by my side at St Martin’s bridge, I 
rnnst say have lost a good deal of 
my love for fighting.'^ " Alas!” 
sighed out Catherine, my ^ Heini, 


* The steep declivity of the- Alp on 
which are scattered the huts of Guacha, 
rests upon a perpendicular rock,, called 
the Guscherwand, at the foot of which 
lies the paSs of .Luciensteig. The singu- 
lar position of this little hamlet has given 
rhe toaMlng o^n repeated in the coun- 
try, ^tliil^aiiiinerg^er ([Rock Ea^es) 
fteteiteiWmy away the diildten m the 
. Guidiin^f tlat thd inoth^, Whhn%^ 
go from tnteae; are 
their Uttle ones; for IH ^Ihoihd m 
down the predpice ; tb^lki- 

ten iron ermpons to''tbe" feet of thdr 
chiekfm. 


^ ni^%#born l as he wai, 
fb tmnk.^at you should have taken 
hint iHlIiryou on that uhtucky cahi- 
paigtt !” Unlucky 'ft was not,” 
answefdd Peter, for al^r our Ci^ 
tain had kill^ the great Banquert, 
the Grisoners were better off than 
ever, and at Plurs Wc were w^ re- 
warded for that day’s work. StUl 
I must always grieve for Heini, and 
God knows now it went to my heart, 
to see him breathe his last weltering 
in blood ; so I shall never let Os- 
wald go a-soldiering. But now, lis- 
ten to what I have been planning for 
him this many a day. 'The old mil- 
ler at Mayenfeld is as rich as a Jew, 
and has only one daughter. If he 
had a good, proper son-in-law, he 
could easily get the commune to se- 
cure to him the lease of the mill, and 
whenever he dies, Clara will get, be- 
sides, all his vineyards, and pastmes, 
and fields, and money in abundance. 
This is the drl for Oswald, and this 
is the wife I mean him to have. My 
patron, the brave Knight von Moos, 
will, 1 am sure, help us in this busi- 
ness. ' And when once Oswald is 
snugly settled, wc will let our 
farm, and every thing belonging to 
us in Stiirvis, and go down to Mayen- 
feld ourselves. You will be near 
your daughter Verena, and 1 shall 
be able to enjoy myself in my old age, 
and hear a little of what is going on 
in the world; so now, Catherine, 
you know what I have my heart 
upon.” 

Scarcely had Peter finished these 
words, wnen Oswald made his ap- 
pearance. So, you are come kt 
last,” said his father ; I thought 
you were going to stay all night witb 
these Haiders.^’ ‘Mt istmeenougih, 
father, and I will not attempt to 
deny it,” answered Oswalds that 1 
have been talking to Elly, and whh- 
in this very hour 1 have sworn that 
she ^all be my wife. What use is 
there in going a roundabout way to 
work ? You have nothing to say a- 
gaiiist her, except that she is ^or, 
and that isybeeahse she lost her fa- 
ther in the wars when she was quite 
a ebUdii Bu|^ am able to work, 
and can he^ veiy well.^ 

^ Yon are ne p^ at aU or what ft 
fit said Ym father J " 

SiBeaweav^tolkh^ about Ihia affidr, 
I tell yon whom I intend for 





iMd O^twald, 
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yoa^Clara, the miUet'a in 

Mayenfeld, there is the iffift ibr 
you—" « The girl with Ihe carroty 
hair, and the wart pti her nose^" cried 
Oswald; ^^no,fatlfe,not if she bad 
Md hanging ahoitt her from head to 
foot, would 1 have any thing to say 
to her.” Simpleton that you are I * 
said Peter, and pray what have 
you to say against her ?*’ That 

she is a proud, conceited girl,” re- 
plied Oswald, and yet is not 
aahamed of romping with her fa- 
ther’s men, who would have nothing 
at all to do with her, if she did not 
smuggle them something out of the 
cellar when they are thirsty, with- 
out the old fellow's knowing. 1 know 
very well what is going on in the 
mill, because 1 go down there every 
week all the summer through. ' 

These are nothing hut falsehoods 
from beginning to end,” said his fa- 
ther, angrily, and I have never 
heard a word of them. Tl^ only 
reason you are set against Clara is, 
that your head is turned with that 
Elly. But whether you like it or 
not, you shall be made a rich and 
happy man of, in Mayenfeld, with 
Clara for your wife. If you only knew 
how comfortably they live there 
down below, you would be too 
thankful to me for helping you out 
of this distnal hole." “ Father,” 
said Oswald, in a serious tone, I 
thank you for your good will, and 1 
do believe you mean it all for my 
happiness, but what i/ou think hap- 
piness, would be none to me, and I 
bless God that 1 was bom in Stur- 
vis, and am not obliged to live 
amongst the Mayenfelders. With 
aU tl^ir fine lands and delightful 
dimate, their hearts arc full of care 
and uneasiness. Are they not al- 
ways in some broil or other with the 
foreigners, who bring nothing into 
the country but quarreling and con- 
iiisaon? Some wt with the 
French, some with the Emperor; 
■mnie go after the Reemiters tor the 
sake of a little pay— leave house 
Ididr h<^> wives and diildrpn— HU 


thdt best fiiendSji. if they happen tp 
'yrdiKt Hie m as^therhikEftei^ 



peaoS|^. The invaders would find it 
too^fill work to scramble up here — 
they do not care to disturb us in onr 
quiet ways ; and even if they should 
^e-a fancy to our cheeses or our 
cows, we could soon beat<tbem down 
again with our cu<]^els. Here, in 
Stiirvis, will 1 live and die, a free 
Walser, and never wish to be any 
thing but a herdsman and a hfinter. 
Oh now light and Happy 1 feel when 
1 breathe the cool morning air, on 
the top of some high rock, and look 
down upon our peaceful huts in the 
pleasant green pastures ! Here there 
18 neither war nor party, but each is 
contented to see his neighbour enjoy 
what God has given him. In Maycn- 
feld I feel as if I could never breathe 
freely, and 1 am always in a hurry 
to get out of the town as fast as 1 
can. Let me have my Elly, father ; 
she is a sweet, innocent girl, and 
wishes for nothing but to live ho- 
nestly and content^.” 

At this Peter|grew very angry, 
and thought that his son was taunt- 
ing him. What is it you mean,” 
said he, by talking of war and 
party ? Vont you know that your 
father has been a soldier too, and 
has fought in strange countries, like 
a brave confederate? And do you 
think that all my goods and gear, 
which you would run through, like 
an idle spendthrift yrere got by sell- 
ing cheeses and chamois' skins ? But 
if you have, not the spirit to carry 
your father's halberd, 1 can tell you, 
you shall not stay here doing no- 
thing ; so you may help to load and 
empty the miller of MayenMd^ 
sacks. As to Elly, you shall ioiver 
have her, as long as I live ; so now 
you know my mind." " Then there 
IB nothing for me to stay for either 
in Sturvis or Mayenfeld, and 1 must 
seek roy fmtune in the wide world. 
You have heard it all, mother. It 
is not my own fault if 1 should 
share the same fate with Heini. 
Beeli* will give me something to 


* Conrad Bed! of Daac% ^ 
thmeksdecf of tbeGiiaonim 
dneted in * 

been raised to 
thS;th|OOe» tUPVigh the exertions of the 
QriepnerS’ . ^onfedendieef aUoUed , to 
them ae a reward, tofetber witb^ oUuM^ 
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do/* said Oswald^ with a 
dame^ as he rushed out of t^||pi^& 
His mother began to weep> but 
ter said io her^ Let him alone, the 
headstrong boy; 1*11 warrant him 
he'll soon change his tone. What 
should he do with Beeli ? 1 should 

certainly be sorry if he were to run 
away from me just now, for tlien, 
^haps, someb^y else might get 
Clara ; but if he had once mAdeaure 
of her, I would not care for his go- 
ing out into the world a little, uad 
helping to win the Valteline.'* 

The next morning no Oswald jras 
to be seen, and Catherine was the 
first to discover that Peter's halberd 
was missing from the nail on which 
it usually hung, near the door. ‘‘ Ah ! 
you may believe me,** said she ; I 
know Oswald well. Quiet as he 
looks, when he is once determined, 
he is as hard as iron. May God 
have mercy upon me I Oh ! if I 
should lose my last, my only boy !** 
It will not come to that," said the 
father, in a somewhat soothing tone ; 

I will just try, though, if I can 
make my way throu^i the snow 
down to Mayenfeld, and in the mean 
time, do you make yourself easy, 
Catherine ; and now don't be going 
to old Goutta's, for no good can 
come of that/* 

To be concluded i» our next. 


STANZAS WWTXN AT THE CLOSE OF 
A TEAn. 


Strai|ii|Hnefor mirth i^-^bsaroun^ the 

•Aa wild Winds of the whiter moan and 

And while thetwflightsaddens o*er the Im, 
Mute every wQO|dlimdV evening melody^ 
Mute* the wide landscape — save where, 
hurrying by, 

Roots the dark torrent on its headlong 
flight, 

Or, slowly sailing through the blackening 
sky, 

Boots unto solitude, the bird of night. 
Seeking the domeless wall-.-thc turret’s 
hoary height > 

And yet with Nature, sooth, we need not 
grieve ; * 

She does not heed the woes of humankind ; 
No ; for the tempests howl, the waters 
heave 

Th^ir hoary hills unto the raging wind. 
And the poor bork norcsting-placecan find; 
And friends on shore shall weep — and 
weep in vain, 

For, to the ruthless elements consign’d, 
The seaman’s cori)Be is drifting through 
the main. 

Ne’er to be seen by thenw-nor heard of 
e’er again ! 

Now o’er the skies the orbs of light arc 
spread, 

And through yon shoreless sea they 
wander on 

Where is the place of your abode, ye dead ? 
To what far regfons have your spirits 
gone? 

But ye are silent— silent as the stone 
That gathers moss above yoiv bed of rest. 
And from the land of souls returneth 
none 


And it hath gone into the grave of time — 
Ib^past— -the mighty sepulchre of all ! 
Tbal solemn sound— the midiiight’s 
mournful chime, 

Was its deep dead-bell !— but, within the 
hall. 

The old and young held gladsome festi- 
- val— 

What hath it left them, thus to cause 
such joy ?— 

Gray hairs to some— and hearts less green 
to all, 

And fower steps to where their fathers lie 
Low in the church-yard cell— cold— dark 
l^^^Sfieiitly!^ 

,.A j„iu 

tenitMiNi, thA ValtflHne, whMi M Ibhg 
* been the biuie of coitceiitioii\;bctween the 
former people imd the eeveirel nfiers of 
Lombardy* The defoat el Afiarigaandi 
howaverr once laoie lohbad fiiem of th^ 
advantages. ^ 


To tell us of the place to which w'e haste.: 

But time will tell us all— and time will 
till us best. 

How still— how soft — and yet how dread 
is all 

The scene around !— the silent earth and 
air ! 

What glorious lamps are hung in Night’s 
high ball— 

Her dome— so vast, magnificent, and fur! 

Oh! for an angel’s wing, to waft me there! 

How sweet, methinks, e’en for one little 
day, 

To leave this cold, duU sphere of cloud 
and care. 

And,' midst the immortal bowers above, to 

stray 

in loikb l>r 

decay! * ' ' 

tod, tb«n to • Imgoage iuAepkr^ 
Ayde*tot»«l^of « w«M to totoj 
«rt % Imtotttosrl 
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And, tells Uf this if not Our Anolj^lionie — 

Af the tow*d bark» Amidst U^oeeaa's 
foavi)» 

Hails, tli|rou^ Uie jjj^loom, the beacon o'er 
the Wave; 

8b from life's troubled sea, o'er which we 
roam. 

The stars, like beacon lights, beyond the 
grave. 

Shine through the deep, o'er which our 
berks we hope to save ! 

Now gleams the[moon on Arthur's mighty 
crest. 

That dweller of the air— abrupt and lone ; 

Hush'd is the city in her nighly rest ; 

But hark !— there comes a sweet and 
solemn tone, 

The lingering strains, that swell'd, in ages 
gone, 

The music of the wake — oh ! many an ear. 

Rais'd from the pillow gentle sleep hath 
flown, 

Lists with delight, while blend the smile 
and tear, 

As recollections rise of many a vanish'd 
year. 

It speaks of former scenes— of days gone 
by— 

Of early friendships— of the lov'd and 
lost— 

And wakes such music in the heart, as 
iHgh 

Ofevening wooes from harpstrings gently 
crost ; ' 

And thoughts andfeelingscrowdi— a varied 
host, 

O'er the lone bosom from their slumbers 
deep, 

Unfelt amidst its winter's gathering frost, 

Till the soft spell of muric o'er it creep, 

And thaw the ice away, and bid the 
dreamer weep ! 


PXVERIL .OF THE FE4K. BT TBE AIT- 
THOE OP “ WAVEBLET," “ KENIL- 
WOBTH," &C. 4 VOL8. EDllfBUBOH : 
COKSTABtE AKD COMPANY. 18S9. 

To write a regular review of a 
** new novel, Ijy author of Wa- 
vetlej," woi^ld, at time of day, 
be a gmt Itiotisei; we s^aU not» 
tn^fore. attempt It Tlie position 
i!io$t|bw«ir£niandinTeii-> 

This in his works is um« 

v«0Md; it extends from thaking on 
tw to the 

jdmMWte 'Ae #titee to the , 


4l9te of society. Their ^pulari- 
te ll^rly equal among all classes. 
The most refined and the most* illi- 
terate, the most elevated in rank 
and the' humblest in station, are a- 
greed as to their pre-eminent merit, 
and the matchless knowledp of his- 
tory and of character, which they al- 
most invariably manifest, lleimoa 
new. performance is' no sooner an- 
than every thing else in 
terattete is for a time forgotten, and 
but one wish seems to actuate the vast 
moss of what has been quaintly called 
^ the reading public.” The book is 
published, and in a space of time in- 
cretlibly brief, you will find that 
every body knows every thing about 
it, and has made up his or her mind 
on the subject. The critic can say 
nothing which has not been anticipa- 
ted, and tell nothing which is not as 
well known as that the sun rose yes- 
terday. His praise is not required, 
and his censure is disregarded. Ve- 
rily, quoad ?ioc, Othello's occupa- 
tion's gone !” 

We confess we are not sorry for 
this. We like the honesty and inde- 
pendence of those who are pleased 
they know not why, and care not 
wherefore,” and who award to au 
author the meed of heartfelt praise, 
without asking Aristotle's permis- 
sion. For our own parts, let the se- 
rious business of the day be once 
fairly over, and the mipd in tune and 
trim to rftceiye plelsurable impres- 
sions; let tekyi#chair be approxi- 
mated to ibeiPgit^^cheek, and our legs 
be duly elevate^' on the chimney at an 
angle of forty-five degrees exactly;tet 
all be quiet and still around us, /and 
nothing to solicit our attention, for a 
moment, from the pages of this de- 
lightful author; then put into our 
hands a new novel by the author 
of Waverley" — “ Pevebix. of the 
Peak,” for example— and if ever in 
our lives we a notion of 

Paradise, we are certain it will be 
when we ^ye fairly embarked on 
the, steeam cf the narradvi^p^lllb^ia 
our interest has been op;|| 
ly^ awahene^— when 
ore .expapdiag uader 
when,% .^e^8pdl of this iMighty 
Mmdp^htepandecwtiers^ round- 
heads patriots andpa- 

rssbbesi Viut almost every diversity 
9tpim9in and purpose, are made to 
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pass before^ in all the freshndil^lild 
truth of actual existence, — wIMkIIa 
short, we mingle insensibly in the 
contests of war, the intrigues of 
xourts, and the hopes of constant and 
'^unalterable love, and feel ourselves 
. transported, as it were, into the very 
nes and times which this author 
pe knows how to represent, as 
as how to describe : And we 


hold that the man who, thul iitui^ . 
ted, does not subscribe to the' trum 
of Gray’s celebrated aphorisui, is* fit 
for no purpose under tnebless^ sun, 
but to drive negroes in a West In- 
dian plantation, or to be sent across 
the Blue Mountains, to colonize the 
banks of .the Macquarie. 

Pcveril of the Peak'* has con- 
vinced us, that the genius of the 
author of Waverley resembles the 
veins of ore in the Peruvian mines, 
which cncreasc in productiveness and 
riches the deeper they are wrought. 
In this remarkable production, he 
hp borrowed almost nothing from 
himself ; and though he has aban- 
doned the department in which his 
excellence has long been supreme 
and uncontested, he has created and 
preserved an interest equally new 
and powerful. This interest, as usual 
with him, depends not so much on 
a dexterous perplexinent and cun- 
ning evolution of the story, as on 
the powerful conception of the in- 
dividual characters, and the strong 
contrast in whidi they are placed; 
on the inexhaustible fertility and 
dramatic power of his dialogue ; 
and, above all, on that faculty pe- 
culiar to himself, of entering into 
the Very spirit and essence of his- 
tory, and of bodying forth cha- 
racters, manners, and mod^, in 
aspects original, striking, and na- 
tural. Nothing escapes him, and 
every thing springs up in the fresh- 
ness and individuality of life under 
his hand. The intrigues, follies, 
gaieties, and pleasures of the courtier, 
as well as the narrow passions ahd 
liittM 'pii^uits of the peasant^ are 
de it ila sifc ^ equal facility' and 
. JttS fulness and broadness 
of oul^|R '#jid a warmth and ^force 
of coloiMnk which leave noditng to 
be wished for or subplM. pe- 
netration is almost Suteiiiiiral : 
his ftoulb of ma^ng his 
•peak the of theif Tdeh^l 


chara^^i unequalled and inimita- 
ble.’'' Hlb'^sailors of Smollett, and the 
squires Of Fielding, fuini|h the only 
examples which lie has "pot greatly 
surpassed. Butin many points he 
is infinitely superior to both. If his 
humour 1)6 not so broad, nor his 
drollery so irresistible, as Smollett's, 
it is more natural, and in better keep- 
ing : and though no writer has ever 
equalled Fielding in the skilful con- 
catenation and evolution of his fable, 
and in a species of refined, sliarp, 
sarcastic wit, his range is extreme- 
ly limited, and the £splay of this 
matchless skill, in a great measure, 
confined to one master-performance. 
Neither of these admirable writers 
has in any instance dared to drama- 
tize history, — to embody, in a light 
and airy narrative, great events, 
great actions, and great characters — 
or to attempt to transfuse into a 
connected tissue of adventures, the 
very soul and spirit of a particular 
age. It is in this highest depart- 
ment of his art in which the Au- 
thor of Waverley has been uni- 
formly most successful, and in which 
he has neither equal nor rival. In 
proof of this, we might refer to 
almost every novel he has publish- 
ed : but we would particularly point 
out Waverley,” Kenilworth,” 
Nigel,” and the work now under 
consideration. Paradoxical as it may 
seem, we have no doubt that, in af- 
ter times, these Novels and Tales” 
will be resorted to, by the Student 
of History, who, desirous to. acquire 
a deep insight into the manners and 
characters of the times to which they 
respectively refer, will abandon the 
contradictions and theories of the 
Chronicler and the Annalist, for the 
fresh, living, breathing, moving pic- 
tures, sketched by the pencil of this 
inimitable master. For our own 
parts, truth compels us to confess, 
that, until we read Kenilworth,” 
" Nigd," and Pevetil," we had no 
well-defined ideas of the splendid 
court of tlie Maiden Queen— of the 
strange*, libn-ddscript, anomaloufi 
charocier of Iking James— or of old 
Rowley and Mr witty, pro%ate, 
and inconatant ravouniD Buc^Jutig** 
ham. 
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tlie generous act ot Lady in 

receiving into her htme, aw wttca- 
ting aloQiynth her only and belov- 
ed 80 D«lNSan« 4^oe> the infant 
daughter of Bpjkh Bridgenorth, a 
l^bytemn^ and h Koundhead. 
Considering the frenzied spirit of 
party by which that unhappy age 
was aAictedf and the deadly natreid 
that prevail^ between the two great 
contending factions of Cavaliers and 
Roundfaem — a hatred latterly exas- 
perated^ on the one side^ by success, 
and on the other by defeat — we 
should say, that such generous and 
humane superiority to the passions of 
the time, is not, per se, very natural, 
or very probable. But it should be 
recollect^, that Bridgenorth, — only 
half a rogue and half a fanatic, — 
had, during the ascendancy of his 
faction, and when his loyal neighbour 
was in some degree in his power, act- 
ed with unexpected moderation and 
forbearance: and, making this as- 
sumption, it cannot, we think, be 
denied, that Uie superstructure is 
reared with exquisite and inimitable 
skill. There is almost no incident 
in the whole narrative, or drama ra- 
ther, which docs not either directly 
or collaterally arise from this circum- 
stance ; and no passion or change of 
fortune, which it does not more or 
less influence. Hence we have ex- 
emplified a unity and coherence of 
action, not always to be met with in 
writings of this author ; and the in- 
terest originally excited in the for- 
tunes of the lovely orphan, Alice 
Bridgenorth — so strangely situated 
in respect to her fanatical father, and 
her adopted mother and benefactor — 
never for an instant flags; nor is the 
reader so far carried away by the 
multitude of characters and events 
that pass before him, by the splen- 
dour of the dialogue, the brilliancy 
of the wit and eloquence, or the 
powsarfbl delineation which escapes 
^most unconsciously from the ma- 
of the author, as to lose 
* qf , that sii^^r bring upon 
^ S!l«ftSj^yheierii^ althim^ at 
9 Wunnent he capwl} telt how,* that 
at mM finaflyi^ii^nd. 
^ ndscrosoppic/eye ^ 
iririrituh may oeteef alight 
I m ifiltoc of the 
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too little of others, and a 
I, introduced merely to show 
themselves, tell us their names and 
business, "and then walk off; but we 
speak of the general effect produced 
by the coherence and keeping of thf; 
wnole : and, in this view, our opi- 
nion has been deliberately formolL 
and is confidently pronounced, 

Xho oharacter of Bridgenorth % 
in/ptlt Judgment, a complete 
admiraBe original ; exhibiting die 
struggles between knavery and prin- 
ciple, sense and fanaticism, right 
feeling, and the preposterous hal- 
lucinations of the visionary and en- 
thusiast, which sometimes overset 
the balance of even the firmest and 
strongest minds, and transform into 
rebels and traitors men, who, in hap- 
pier circumstances, and under more 
benign influences, might have proved 
the ornaments of society, and the 
benefactors of their species. Never 
were the strange alliance between 
hypocrisy and fanaticism, the world- 
ly-mindmness of those who pretend- 
ed, and perhaps believed, that they 
had renounced the world, and the 
rascality, and proneness to rebellion, 
of the Fifth Monarchy-men, repre- 
sented in such just and striking 
colours ; or the gradual, but certain 
and inevitable progress of a mind in 
which the aeeas oi fanaticism have 
once been sown, more forcibly and 
faithfully developed than in the cha- 
racter of Bridgisnorth* Yet he has 
many redeeming points about him. 
His gratitude to Lady Peveril, for 
the maternal tenderness with which 
she had educated his daughter, aeems 
never to have been smotnered in his 
bosom ; though it must be confessed, 
that he takes rather rough and extra- 
ordinary methods to show it. He is 
as warmly attached to Julian Peveril 
as it was in his nature to feel for al- 
most any human being, and would 
wiUingly consent to his marrying 
Alice>. jNTOVided he would embark in 
the deipeiute ediemes of the discom- 
fited Rouu^eads ; ai ' ' ' ' 

guilty:of jibe jnetedi] 

by Aii^ of deep, 
bnt rimt in 
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upon the occasion. I'lic desperate 
schemes in which he at last ett^arks 
with desperate men, are the natural 
consummation of the mential disease 
which had been long growing and 
;^trengthening within him. 

In fine dbntrast with this compo« 

\ site character is that of his brother- 
N^law, Edward Christian, — the lago 
"^Wiihe piece, the very incarnation, as 
H were, of the principle of evil, 
laid true to nothing but 1^6 own 
idierest, and his tnirst for ven- 
geance on the Countess of Derby, 
for the execution of his brother ; 
which, compared with the other 
principles by which his conduct was 
regulated, assumes almost the ap- 
pearance of a virtue. The villany of 
Christian is of a deep and command- 
ing character. In wit and profligacy, 
he is almost equal to Buclcingham ; 
in penetration, sagacity, and steadi- 
ness of purpose, greatly his superior. 
He is capable of the darkest and 
basest atrocities, and seems, in order 
to realize his designs, to want no- 
thing but congenial instruments. He 
is a person whom Machiavelli would 
have pronounced fit to govern an 
empire : his ambition is boundless, 
anu he is as little scrupulous about 
the means he employs, as he eager- 
ly pursues the end he desires to at- 
tain. The only, the innocent, the 
heroic daughter of his brother, he 
would prostitute to the jaded lust of 
an amorous and profligate monarch ; 
and is only prevent^ from realizing 
his diabolical purp<!»e, by the fickle- 
ness and inconstancy of Bucking- 
ham. If he ever loses sight of his 
oMact, i% is when swayed by his 
tfimt for revenge, lie has the dex- 
terity to impose a creature — nay, as 
it turns out, a dau^ter of his own.— 
on his mortal enemy, the Countess of 
Derby ; and is, consequently, aware 
of all her movements and plans, as 
well as of those of her party. Tn th^t 
most atrocious of all villanies, the Po- 
pish Plot, he is a prime, thoti^ secret 
mov», and lays nis inferhlEd sdliemes 
wi^Htt^nswmate 'i&ifi, as, by 
terrible and 'disgnice- 
to'" aecomplifih 
•the e^Pm'on of his' In 

fine, and to finish l}ie'^|iietttrej after 

long practiBit^ the af til d^mtibn 

against thb fhetibn 0^' 
faeada^mahy of whoto bbl&ts htm 
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to bo a saint of the first order — ho 
insen^ly becomes infected with the 
pnriciples which he had only counter- 
feited, to serve his ambi^ous pur- 
poses, — and at last etnbarks witli 
Bridgenorth in the dark and despe- 
rate counsels of a conclave of fanatics, 
ready for the perpetration of any act 
of atrocity and bloodshed. In the 
wide compass of fictitious com|)OBi- 
tion, we know nothing that surpasses 
the powerful and masterly conception 
of this character. 

But it is in the representation 
of Buckingham that the powers of 
the author appear in their fullest 
power and extent. Inimitable Buck- 
ingham ! — how shall we speak of 
thee, — thou changeling of every hue 
— thou grotesque compound of wis- 
dom and folly, wit and wicked- 
ness, — thou creature of gaiety, sun- 
shine, pleasure, and profligacy, — 
thou ornament and disgrace of a 
brilliant and licentious court, — thou 
spoiled minion of favour and foTtune, 
— thou riddle of thy species, hitherto 
unresolved, — thou “ every thing by 
starts and nothing long !" Surely the 
sombre pencil of Rembrandt, and a 
feather from the butterfly's wing, have 
been alternately employed in giving 
life, truth, and keeping to this glo- 
rious and perfect delineation. Hence- 
forth we snail believe as firmly in tho 
omnipotence of language as in the 
omnipotence of Parliament. Wonls, 
we thought, were inadcouate to the 
task of conveying even the remotest 
idea of this microcosm of marvels, 
incongruities, and contradictions ; 
and painting could have only fixed 
one evanescent type of that infinite 
variety of passions, projects, wliim- 
sies, vagaries, and follies, by the 
which the mind of this singular 
being was occupied in rapid and 
ceaseless succession. Hence, where 
we expected the greatest and most 
prominetit failure^ we encountered 
the most complete and perfect suc- 
cess. il^cept, perhaps, the character 
of King James in the ** Fortunes of 
Nkel/^ ifiie English langwge has 
nouii^ ^ guf in competition with 

Omuped the favourite, we 
hsivb, (tf Wwe, l3ie fhIl-leogthR^ 
nesb of Bii royal and too-induli^ 
maiter, tbudSi^d* off, per%s,>wiw 

to6%iehd(Ty 0 hai^i bdt sd^^ 
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^Ag flomd of the lineAmeDts and Bpixit 
of hiB race. We will not mar the plea- 
sure our readers must derivefroiu this 
admirable ddiineation^ by mingling in 
our cursory notice i^ny of the acidu- 
lating virus of political controversy : 
but we do wisli that the character of 
Old llowlcy had been painted a little 
more in the shade^ were it only for 
the indeHhle disgrace he entailed on 
his memory by his ingratitude to 
those brave and loyal men who 
bled and suffered so freely in his 
cause, and the ine^tpiahle ignominy 
of receiving a pension from France. 
A moralist would lay at his door 
charges of a still deeper dye, and 
point him out as the groat cor- 
rupter of the morals, as well as sa- 
crideer of the independence of his 
country, and as the main author of 
the subsequent misfortunes of his 
House. Waiving these subjects, 
however, no reader can perceive, 
without feeling a sense of burning 
shame, the didiciilty with which he 
is brought to interest himself in be- 
half of his brave and gallant friends, 
when in danger of becoming the vic- 
tims of the Popish Plot, hatched and 
brought forward to serve as an agent 
for exterminating the firm and loyal 
supporters of his throne. We al- 
lude, particularly, to the puidlla- 
nimous manner in which he con- 
ducted himself in the trial of that 
brave . old Cavalier, Sir Geoffrey 
Peveril, who, after all, owed his 
safety more to his enemy Bridge- 
north's refusing to give evidence 
against him, than to the King's 
underhand tampering with that ju- 
dicial ruffian, or madman, Scroggs. 
This, we believe, is a faithful picture 
of his character and policy, if his 
conduct merit such an epithet ; but 
we wish our author had marked it 
with the expressions which he must 
feel it so richly merits, lliis base 
truckling, trimming, time-serving 
ipint, excites the keener indigna- 
mn, when, we reflect on the tdiarac- 
the andheroieve- 

whohed soc^ exposed hixp- 
•elf the Utj^, boA ip 

w{^p 90 many bad ^e 
JN ' atmpgcr" had xe- 
fh his loyalty 
which hh^imcientcaatle 


was built ; and, , w'ho, after his duty 
to his GM, had not a thought upon 
earth but to support liis King to the 
last gasp, ^and to curse, as in dutv 
bound, the crop-cared scoundrels of 
Iloundheads. We love anjji reverence ' 
the im{>etuous and high-spirited ol^ 
man, — the beau-ideal of the genuine 
Cavalier. ^ 

We regret that the author has nflt 
given us more of the court, and pf 
the prominent characters of the time ; 
for . example, of Erin's high Or- 
mond," and the accomplished, phi- 
losophic, and intriguing Shaftesbury. 
The fonner appears but seldom on 
the scene, and is rather a spectator 
than an actor : of the latter we al- 
most see nothing, although it is no- 
torious that he was deeply implicated 
in the unutterable villanics of the 
Popish Plot. It would have given 
another charm to this admirable tale 
liad these two eminent men been 
somehow interwoven in its texture, 
and contributed, by the fine contrast 
which their opposite characters must 
have furnished, to accelerate or re- 
tard the denouement. It is right, 
however, to state, that as far as Or- 
mond does act, or rather advise, it 
is in perfect harmony with that inex- 
pugnable integrity, chivalrous ho- 
nour, and lofty spirit, to which his- 
tory has already rendered justice. 

We rejoice, however, to find, that 
the author has employed his great 
powers in unmasking the machinery 
of the Popish P16t, an^ in ex])osiiig 
the dreadful perjuries of a set of the 
most diabolical villains who ever 
sold blood for gold, or trafficked in 
public frenzy and delusion ; and ^at 
another brand of immortal infamy 
has been fixed on the names of Oates 
and of Bedloe. The picture of the re- 
verend ruffian is perfect, and is every 
way worthy of the cause of which he 
was the ostensible mouth-piece, and 
ever- willing witness. It is a melan- 
choly fact, and serves to illustrate 
the chameter of those fearful times, 
that the gm^t, virtuous, an4p|trij^tic 
Lordltus^, was a itauiiriyhl^er 
in the reality of the 
statements of Oates and ' 

Ot the. females brought! u^n the 
soecie^ we are not very competent to 
i Woman is a riddle which it 
mij^t piime jaSdipus himself to re- 
ioiive.i They are, however, painted 





in the true spirit of gAliantrr, and, 
we think — though we would not be 
positive in llie matter — happily dis- 
criminated. Alice Hridgenorth is 
really a lovely little puritan; and 
^Lady Peveril is all that is kind- 
iliearted, motherly, and generoul, 
with a slight spice of the dignity and 
^^ridc so proper and becoming in a 
titled dame. Hut the most extrava- 
gant, and perhaps the most origmal 
of these creation#, is in the little faiir 
clf Fenella,or Zarah, of whom,, with 
all reverence be it spoken, we frally 
know not what to think or what to 
make ; and, what is worse, we half 
suspect the author has felt a little in 
the same way. She first appears as 
a dumb-girl, in the service of the 
Countess of Derby, and we are tohl 
that that French Simeramis had 
bought her of a Dutch inountebank, 
who had trained her up as a rope- 
dancer. She soon, however, turns 
out to be a spy of Ned Christian's, 
and, like Cadwallader Crabtree, in 
Peregrine Pickle, feigns herself dcaC 
as well as dumb, that she might dis- 
arm suspicion, and get possession of 
her lady's secrets. Next, we find 
that she had been thrown in the way 
oi' the Countess, by Christian, who 
had tutored her into her ctle, and 
secured her fidelity by interesting 
her revenge, — ^he having persuaded 
her that she waa the daughter of his 
brother, whmfi the Countess, her 
mistress, had put tO death for the 
high crime of treasbn against her 
Manx Majesty. Atid last of all, if 
we may believe the ireracious Ned 
himself, she is none other than his 
o#n daughter. In all this, there is 
certainly a sufficient degree of per- 
plexment, which is only en creased by 
the little treacherous imp falling in 
love with Julian Peveril, during his 
residence in Man, with his relations 
the Countess of Derby and her son. 
It cannot, at the same time, be de- 
nied, that she is instrumental in 
enucleating the plot; that, admitting 
such as the author has ima- 
surpass the skill 
afiul lBBi ffilrith whi<di she seconds 
^ the of heir 'vlrDrthj unde- 

’ father ; that, excej^tig so far as her 
love for Julian Pevmt 
she is a very; unscrupulous ag^ in 
the furtherance of me dcfigns with 
which, shg had becnentm^; and 


that, after the disappears from the . 
service of the Countess of Derby, and 
resumes the use of speech, die em- 
ploys that faculty in sudi a manner 
as at once to astonish and delight 
The keen encounter of wit, raillery, 
and repartee, between her and Buck* 
ingham, — when the latter discovers 
her in his Harem in place of Alice 
Bridgenorth, whose escape- Chris- 
tian had contrived, after he found 
that Buckingham meant to retain 
for himself the morceau which had 
been designed for his master, — is 
one of tlic parts of this work ivhich 
will be read with most general ad- 
miration. Her final escape by the 
window is also perfectly in character. 
As to the (.ountess of Derby, again, 
she is a perfect she-devil, and queens 
it away at such a rate, in her pigmy 
island, that it is not easy to endure 
her with patience. Her wronp were, 
no doubt, great, and the iniquitous 
execution of her bravo and gallant 
Imsband, at Bolton-le-Moor, will na- 
turally lead us to excuse much, and 
bear with more ; but we have no no- 
tion of a female ordering a poor devil 
to dangle in a rope's end, merely 
upon the ground of constructive trea- 
son against her own authority. Be- 
sides, as Talleyrand or Fouche — we 
don't remember which— used to say, 
upon some similar occasions, “it was 
worse than a crime, it was a fault 
and, considering that she was a pa- 
pist, and consequently exposed to the 
ever- watchful hatred and malice of a 
powerful faction, mus't have been 
prompted by a feeling of vengeance, 
strong enough to set every suggestion 
of prudence at defiance. This, how- 
ever, is best explained and defended 
by referring to the times when she 
lived, and the wrongs she had sufter- 
ed ; and was perhaps meant to verify 
the well-known maxim, that insig- 
nificant and precarious power is ever 
prbne to suspicion and cruelty. 

Where there is so much general 
excellence, it would be difficult, and 
perhaps soipewhat dangerous, to par- 
tibttlarize ; but it has appeared to us, 
thikt in every scene where Bucking- 
ham appear8,^whether in his revels, 
•^^in' his t^te-^-tltes with Christian, 
his confidential chit-chat %ith 
Jemingham, thethinister of his pl^- 
SUWMI,— at Coutt,— orpn 
eafcions,— the ipbw'crs uf ' Tgifkt 
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. writer ahow pecuHarly transcendent. 
The conclave of fanatics at Bridge*. 
north*s, on the night when the attack 
is made b^.I^nce Outranij at the head 
of the Minersi and under the conduct 
of Julian Peveril, is most felicitous- 
ly and graphically described. The 
same observation applies to the trial of 
the Peverils, father and son, on the 
charge of being concerned in the Po- 
pish Plot, — were it not for the pre- 
sence of tliat odious baboon of a 
dwarf, Sir Geoffrey Hudson, whom 
we consider as a mere excrescence on 
the surface of the story, and whose 
pranks and antics throw a ludicrous 
air on what, in our opinion, is a very 
improper subject for such an accom- 
])aninient — a father and son on trial 
for life, upon one of the most dan- 
gerous and fatal accusations which 
i'ould at that time have been prefer- 
red against them. The subsequent 
incident of the bass-viol is also vio- 
lent and improbable, as is the charge 
of high treason against Buckingham, 
which follows the deliverance of the 
mannikin from the womb of the in- 
strument; but it is more than re- 
deemed by the examination of Buck- 
ingham, in presence of his enemy, 
Ormond and others, and by the ini- 
mitable display of character, both 
on the part of the king and his fa- 
vourite, which that remarkable occa- 
sion elicits. 

As Scotchmen, we cannot suppress 
a regret that Peveril of the Peak” 


contains no specimens of that nation- 
al painting, in which the Author 
of Waverley” is without a competitor 
or rival. But we must confess, that 
it would have been out of place ; and 
we are more than indemnified by dia* 
covering, that there is no shade, or 
diversity of human character, how- 
ever modified by time and cireum- 
stwee, which he cannot represent 
with power, fidelity, and effect, 
Taken as a whole, we are much mis- 
taken if “ Peveril” be not considered 
equal to some of his happiest efforts. 
^ time, the historical person- 
ktorodlito^, and the mm 
dcHto of 016 ]dot, it wasi^pwiUe 
t^t the autjm 4oiild hpmw f|iom 
‘ ^ce> one of the 1^4 
merits of the novel 
0to freshpesa and oiii 
^vade it. FeneBa 
fieweifalioii, and baa 


mm 
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nothing jp common with Annot Lyle, 
or Cammne Seton. 'I’hc same ob • 
servatten, we conceive, applies to 
Bridgenortli, Christian, Buckingham, 
and others; and though the hero, 
Julian Peveril, is somewhat tame and - 
feeble, compared with other figures on 
^the canvass, we think the author has 
succeeded in rendering him more de^^^ 
cided, and consequently more inter- 
esting than the majority of the previ- 
ous personages whom he has thought 
fit to elevate to the same rank. Y oung 
Derby promises to De a chip of the 
old block, notwithstanding his af- 
fected smartness, flippancy, and non- 
chalance : we regret we have not 
more of him : we should not have 
been sorry to find him taking some 
strong measures to revenge his fa- 
ther’s murder. Lance Outram is a 
noble fellow in Lis way. He coaxes 
tho Miners to his purpose, with ad- 
mirable, though rustic skill and tact ; 
and his fidelity to his master is above 
all praise. In short, we consider 
Peveril of the Peak” a perform- 
ance every .way worthy to be classed 
>vith the best and happiest efforts of 
the Author of M^averley.” /3. 


BAN BUrrE’s FILOBIMAGE. 

Canto /. 

Before a poet can proceed to tneasuro 
Tlie lines of his preuieditatcd theinu, 

’Tis requisite to ask the Muses’ pleasure. 
Whether they will, inspire his fancied 
tlreaiii ? 

Whether their ^dysbips are quite at leisure 
sport upon the hill, or in the stream ? 
That he may canter briskly through hia 
columns, 

And give the world some cantos — or some 
volumes. 

That was the fashion formerly ; — but now 
Most poets dash into the thing ut once ; 
Andy after knocking some lime on their 
brow, 

As if to wake the Muse within their sconce. 
They spin their lines as old dames spin, 
their tow, 

And with like bumming sound pursue 
their nonces 

Y ou'll see another IffienesFif 
A dame may beawitch-<-aC 

As formyseUL.! think I am 
Though that may not be every one’s 

'Tet,c6rtatn]y,in ^rse of song, rilshew it. 
While riding o^cr mins ample theme’s de* 
minioiu 
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Some men there are, indeed, wIiq never 
know it ’ ‘ 

(I mean the vis pdctica) save in 
Un tangible, ideal, shai^eless thing, 

Hight Fancy — but without it 1 can sing. 

Ty Muse wfls born within a crowded city^ 
nd never knew a streamlet or a grove : ’ 
\YouM 1 doubtless think that circumstance 
a pity, 

As she knows naught of shepherds^ birdt^ 
—or love ; 

No matter; she hath been accounted witty; 
For a town education must remove , 
Those awkward airs and struts 
they’re liable 

By nature, making them more pert and 
pliable. 

Nurs’d in a weekly newspaper was she, 
And in a magazine provincial cradled ; 

In both of which she squall’d in treble 
key, 

As children generally do when swaddled : 
In course of time she left the parent knee, 
And, by diploma, got her courser saddled. 
On which she rides an hour or so per day, 
Making her observations by the w'ay. 

I say thus much by way of making known 
My Muse’s high pretensions to the art ; 

1 would be mute if such gifts were mine 

OW’ll, 

Being a little modest— .(jest apart).— 

But now^ our pilgrim hero must be shewn. 
For he is waiting anxiously to start 
1*11 sketch his picture ere 1 loose his tether, 
And then we’ll walk on sociably together. 

'J’here was a man of meiklelove and pride, 
The son of many wcestors was he, 

Who in a lonely hoVel did abide. 
Somewhere between the rivoFt Don attd 
Dee ; 

Waiting the rise of fortupie’js lazy tide 
Which seem’d to settle at a low d^ee ;— 
I said there was — I should have said is, 
rather, 

But was brings me to speak about bis 
father. 

He (that’s the father) was a curious wight, 
Having some shrewdness, and a deal of 
taste ; 

(By taste 1 mean that laudable delight— 
That zest of nature — ^not of pies or paste ;) 
He was indeed a man whose genius might 
An easier way of living well hovegiuced;— 
But he? in AbeMem^ so 

*Tia Ihorthm Hlghlaiidman's 

He was a weaver to his trade, anid idied 
The shuttle to some purpose; aud dj^d kipk 
(For he was whit rude peojpie cad aquinl- 
^ed) 

Both on his ineb and on a favourite book ! 


Which, by ingenious artifu'e, he tied. 

With whip-cord, so it dangled ftrbm a 
hook.— . 

1 may observe, although it matters little. 

He lived ’twixt Old and New Town, 
call’d the Spittal. 

He talk’d broad Scotch, and understood 
some Erse, 

And was esteem’d a famous jjoliticiun ; 

I’m told his mem’ry had a store of verse, 
And plenty of prosaic erudition : 

*Tis likewise said, he could with case re- 
hearse 

A king’s speech, w’herc he shew’d the 
rhetorician : 

These, with some qualities 1 can’t be tell- 
ing of, 

For a poor weaver in the North were well 
enough. 

His wife had knitted stockings of all hues. 
Which is, or was, the trade of that good 
towTi ; 

But I susj)cct there are not many “ blues” 
Under the fringes of the northern gown. 
This worthy matron for herself did use. 

In general, a pair ’twixt grey and brown ; 
And yet she ne’er indulged the dull 
brown-study, 

But was, as neighbours said, a merry 
body.” 

Their son, our hero, was a hojicful lad, 
liis name was Duffe — Dan Dude I mean 
to style him ; 

Dan Sol and Dan Apollo wc have had 
In many tales and stories, written u hilom : 
Dan Duft’e, 1 say, w'ould listen to his dad^ 
While with his wise harangues he did be- 
guile him 

Into u love of reading, like himself, 
Leaving all other work ujxm the shelf. 

And he did pore on many a jioet’s page. 

So many, that 1 do not care to name ; 
Suffice it, that they were of every age. 
And, in their day, the every pets of fame. 
But men and things both cease to be the 
rage” 

When other men and things our praises 
claim ; 

And e’en the great poetic immortality 
Is found to be of somewhat brittle quality. 

At sixteen years our hero foil in love— 

A proper age for such a silly passioii ; 

Yet, ’tis the first thing that begins to move 
The ^oUthfUl pen to scribble rhyming^, 
trash on ; 

Aud then the patient’s foncy ’gins to rove 
Through fahy-land, because it is the fo^ 
shion ; 

So did Dan Oulfo, and measur’4| in hia. 

Slttinbers, ' 

Love’e softest, sweetest, chastest, purest 
numbers. 
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Forth firooi iho (gliy would he wend at 

mom, 

And, where the new canal is now, would 
stray, 

Mushig in all the hliss of pain, forlorn, 

Though meeting many people by the way ; 

By hope refresh’d — by jealous horrors 
torn. 

Like many another gamester in that play, 

(For 1 could prove that Cupid's foolish 
votary 

Is but a sixteenth holder in the Lottery.) 


Dan ||i|4 till Sol sate In his west iiavf- 

Surromsded by his clouds, like flattering 
beaux. 

Dress'd in their coats of yellow and ver- 
milion. 

And such flne hues as every body knovy, 
Until the moon, well seated on her pillow, 
Above the shining German Ocean rose:— y', 
Dan having fed all day on love's soft moerti^ 
Came home at even to taste more solid 
food. 


Well — he would come to view a pretty 
scene, 

Where Don’s pure weaves through Grand- 
holm’s fields meander. 

And where the citizens of Aberdeen 

Oft,, on a Sunday evening, love to wander. 

'Tis* beautiful ! and, in the morning’s 
sheen, 

Whoe’er admires it not — is but a gander. 

It charm’d Dan Duffc each time he look’d 
uf)on it, 

For *twas the subject of his second sonnet. 

Oh what a lovely prospect glads your eye 

Where the sweet vale haugs like a Wilton 
carpet, 

When swung between the corner posts to 

While gentle, undulating breezes warp it ! 

You see the Don, mean time, so smooth 
and sly, 

Gliding Ijeneath, save where there is a 
bar put — 

I mean a dam for streams to drive nia- 
chinery, 

Which give an air of business to the 
scenery. 

For there arc mills fur thread, and mills 
for paper, 

And iron foundries, making uncouth noise, 

And mills that manufacture for the draper 

Wearing appcarel, and some wearing toys ; 

Ah me ! they send abroad a stinking va- 
pour 

Of steam, and smoke, and sulphur, that 
destroys 

The silent sweetness of a dale so gentle. 

And cdlls one’s musings off the senti- 
mental. 

But S!U11 Dan Duilb would wander reek- 
le|» on, 

Nniiir hi tfie vide, and now upon the ridge, 
.^^ntibhe come io where the haibpeir'd Don 
a hifdge; 

^I^n^ps hew hdS privilege $ 
not m^ this our chwdi to dish 

was ifP/ built'' the 


Long did he wander round this daily range, 
A w'alking harp, surcharged w4th love and 
rhymes, 

Until there cane about a sorry change, 
Yet not uncommon in these sinful times : 
Let not thereader cry aloud, O strange !” 
Where there are mortals, still there will 
be crimes. 

The lady of his love (a cobler’s daughter) 
Forsook him for a beau of the first water ! 

And then his father died — and then his 
mother ! 

Waves follow weaves, and tears must course 
dotvn tears. 

And, in our griefs, another and another 
Fall on, and push us down the gulf of 
•years. 

Without a sister — and w ithout a brother, 
Ilis friends went from him on his parent’s 
biers, — 

Save an old aunt, w'hosc tale goes thus (to 
shorten it — ) 

She liv’d— fell sick— and died within a 
fortnight I 

She died— bn;t then she left more earth 
behind 

Than the old sextop’s spade could heap 
upon her : 

And cither she or fortune had been kind — 
Dan got the land, w hichever was the do- 
nor: 

Yea, he was laird; and, though he seem’d 
design’d 

For a more immaterial sort of honour, 
Yet terra firma’a fully as delightful ; ^ 
As Fairy-land of flower, and fruit, aSid 
spritcfull. 

But small^ and poor, and liarren was the 

Denying evefy plant save Whins and hea- 

And seldom useful for 

Sdve in the fattening df CnnH 

Or when the sportsman cho^ to take .a 

At 'g^si^'orblack-oo^ and such kind 
of feather ; 

Be^es sorhe acres of plantation, 
And as much in a state of cuUiration. 
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as 


The mauaion vras an ancient -kfujuj^ ruin* 
A lone, unshapely, inusB-cla(l,^^!^iug 
tower ; ‘ 

And, certes, ne’er romantic artist drew one 
Half so exj)ressive of time’s awful power. 
,yhe lady ne’er could think upon a new one, 
■""‘HThough many a hint she got from wind 
V. \ and shower, 

^tnd though the garret seem’d inclin’d to 
pitch in 

Some sudden visit to the inviting^kitchc/i. 


No wish had he to hunt the fox'or hare, 

He thought, with me, that there vras 
something rude in’t ; 

But, when he got his lands, another care 

His mind pursued, more rational and 
prudent : 

In short (though you may laugh) he did 
repair 

Back to his native town—becamc a stu- 
dent — 

And fagg’d as hard as if he meant to pur- 
chase 

The pulpit of the richest of our churches. 


He studied at the King’s, arAlton^ College, 

To which, for certain reasons, he was 
partial ; 

Not that it whets, with better hone, the 
dull age 

Of nature’s witty weapon than the Ma- 
rischal : 

In both, the file-like discipline of know- 
ledge. 

To tine poetic feelings must be harshall : 

However, as I took degrees in neither, 

1 shall not venture to enlarge on cither. 

Soon was his mind imbued with classic 
learning. 

And soon he scaouM the ]idge of Greek 
and Latin, 

For which his bowels ay began a yearning 

Whene’er the cock proclaim^ the winter 
matin. 

Think well of this, Collegians ! whose 
discerning 

Is bounded to the skill of silk and satin.-— 

I’ve known, in En’bro*, students leave a 
lecture. 

Wise as the daws that build in th’ archi- 
tecture. 


Moreover, he'd somo uikling of astrolog}*. 
And used, at times, a powerful logic ham- 
mer ; 

He read the arguments uix)n theology. 
And cclioed each polemic’s noisy clamour ; 
He could repeat the table of chronology, 
Without one hesitation, stop, or stammer : 
In short, his know’edge was a mental olio. 
Whose very index would fill up u folio. 

But oft his wits would go to gather wool ; 
Sometimes his wisdom was obscure and 
hazy ; 

The first would make him blunder like a 
fool, 

The second made most people think him 
crazy ; 

Too busy now to let his dinner cod, 

And then to eat it, while ’tw'os warm, too 
lazy — 

Mistaking for a musliroom some large 
fungus. 

And calling good tobacco — ^mcrc niundun . 
gus! 

All this can be accounted for by calling 
The mind a sheet of paper (say good pot,) 
Whereon th’ unguarded pen has long been 
scrawling 

Sideways and crossways, till ’tis all one 
blot. 

Perhaps upon the sheet wit has been fall- 
ing; 

But, is it legible ? I say ’tis not— 

There is no use your studious pen to 
brandish — 

To soil the leaves, you should upset the 
standish. 

W ith all this mass of heterogcneoui matter, 
Dan Duife return’d unto his home in 
quiet ; 

Although much wiser, yet by no meant 
fatter 

Than when he fed upon his quondam diet ; 
For love and study keep a meagre platter, 
And give small room for knife and fork 
to riot : 

But, having brows'd so long on learning's 
trees 

He needs must chew the cud a while at 
ease. 


In mathematics he fell very deep, 

And could have written lemma well, or 
scholium ; 

He had, besides, a philosophic hrap 
Of insfacu|||^t8, as con]pa8S---quaidFant— 


He ki 
, or neaj 


would tum out spring 


Without applying to that anntiBl yi^ume 
Hight Almanack, #id sometime 
Watch^ 

Ib which the times hifow they eoms wa 
aateli. » 


His mortal food, indeed, was plain and 
simple ; 

For breakfast — ^porridge f rarely tea or 
cofPee : 

His barley-broth bad never made him 
limp ill, 

So that he had to give the doctor no fee^^. 

His liquor never g|ve his face a pimple, 

That brilliant gem which is the toper's 
trophy ; 

And gout and pleurisy are seldom mt on 

The tome di^h with a si^g of Hlplaiid 
mutton. 
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Time now had |Ae»ttgh*d some furrows 
o*er hie forehead, 

And from his cheeks had stol'n the youth- 
ftd roses; 

Yet there was nothing in bis aspect horrid. 

As maybe some yonnglady now supposes. 

The promontory of his face not torrid, 

Like those who smear with claret their 
red noses. 

Gaunt, thoughathletic — muscular, though 
meagre. 

With sharp, grey'eyea— expressive, quick, 
and eager. 


Full forty years he kept beneath hi^ tiles, 

His study being as a cell or prison is, 

j^ud seldom walking farther than two 
r' miles, 

8d much was he immured in musty busi> 

npRS. 

At length, one night, seduced by Luna's 
smiles, 

His brain was seiz'd with some romantic 
dizziness ; 

And he resolv'd to quit his hermit desk. 

And wander forth to view the picturesque ! 

There's no accounting for the whims of 
people. 

Especially at sixty ; when the mind. 

Though creeking like the vane upon a 
steeple, 

Turns with the various shifringB of the 
wind. 

Dan Duife, upon the thought of this, did 
sleep ill. 

Until he had resolv'd what he design'd ; 

To visit town and city — plain and moun- 
tain— 

Church , palace, ruin, cataract, and fountain. 


For this, he dress'd himself from top to toe, 
More qmice and sprig than any fhr or 
near; 

Hte shirt— a little whiter then the snow, 
With a fine ruff that reach'd from ear to 
ear; 

His hat had been a new one long ago ; 

Its shape and colour making it appear 
Of such a frishion as we now make sport on. 
But frimous in the days of Regent Morton. 


His jerken was of velvet, richly garnished 
With very fine embroidciy of gold ; 

, Grand, in its day, though now a little ur- 
i^hed, 

f it really was a little old ; 


vest had buttons finely var- 
(if we believe Whkt’s 
iWi w^ nicely trimm'd 
from Mil WiMhand to 

btickks. 



l^is pt^necessary part of dress 
Was, iNphr— blue plush, of rather large 
dbiittnsion ; 

1 do not name the thing, but you may 
guess 

To what small-clothes I beg your kind - 
attention. * / 


Names are pdd things, and 'tis 

distrem y 

When thirlml^e names so under rcj>cs^'' 
hensiofl, 

That you must bint, and shift, and can't 
get onward, 

When you might tell your meaning all in 
yon word. > 


No pilgriin'sstaff had he to trudge withal ; 

A large umbrella did supply its place ! 

His sandal shoon,from Crispin’s little stall. 

Were such as peasant lads their moun- 
tains trace ; 

He had no scallop:- we scarce can call 

Dan Dufib a pilgrim, with a decent grace ; 

Yet these are trifling things that scarcely 
signify; 

For dress should neither humble one nor 
dignify. 


It was upon a gentle morn of June 
When he did wend his lonely pilgrim-way; 
The birds did chant in most melodious 
tune, 

And nature all was innocent and gay ; 

I ween it had been well nigh unto noon, 
When he espied the towers so old and grey, 
And eke the housen tops of safe St Ma- 
char. 

Which gladden'd much the bosom of our 
walker. 


He pass’d thrill^ Owtodholm’s vale— a 
while 

As when you.'fodk' 'dpori a lovely picture, 

Whose featutes time has scarcely yet 
eras'd. 

Though fading mem'iy may have fail'd, 
or trick’d your 

Ideas into error.— He, amaz'd. 

Stood for a moment, and, with careless 
stricture, 

Beheld the varied scene of calm and busltl^ 

And in a grin half-rais'd his labial mus^ 


He pass'd the old cathedral, in whose 
yard 

His parents lay he walk’d round to the 


portal— 

He shook its iron ribs — in 
bair'd, 

A# if it w^ould notppe to 
Between the balustrades heliiil^ hard 
Tosee the^tapbs^ mndti of a sort tlU 
He read hfr. |m«ntiMant--4uid then— 
« H€i!e'lie8"-r^ 


BleNme! hismistieisi— sorrow, gvoams 
and sighs. 



■ LonAm 'Theairleai 

He passM the College, \vUh;^ 'p(retty 
towers ; 

’Twas silent, dull, and drear, bl^tid ex- 
pression : 

In various seasons we have various Howers, 

Vnd buds of, science bloom not till the 

^ session 

\lle pass'd his father's houa^i, where youth- 
ful hours 

Mude play and pastime all their soft pro- 


Alas ! the door of that loW habitation 

Was crowded with a stranger's generation. 

lie pass'd through Aberdeen (I mean the 
New) 

By Gallowgate and Broad-street, and the 
spacious, 

Wide, hal&built Union Street, though fair 
to view, 

He view'd with calm indidlerence. Vexa- 
tious! 

Since theproud townsmen in its praises due, 

Are somewhat tiresome, foolish, and lo- 
q;aaciou8. 

He pass'd the Denburn Bridge, with deep 
gulf under. 

Look’d o’er the parapet— it mov'd^no 
wonder. 

All these he pass'd ; yet no one human 
face 

Saw he, remembering to have seen before ! 

Nor word spoke he, since he began to 
trace' 

Ills pilgrim journey firom his castle door. 

Alas ! how soon "the men of dust give 
place 

To their own froU^in^tgMI ! fburscoie 

Is foreign in the jbowv^OM.nativity-*- 

Who then wearisome 

longevity ? 

What is our life ? ^ome call it a poor play. 

Fill'd with Strang scenes of happiness 
and 8<^ow : 

Methinks 'tis but a short and varied day, 

Begirt Imyrnterday and by to-morrow. 

“ itlifcl 


know; we're always made 

Td Mem'ty, what fh>m Hope we beg and 
borrow; 

We ask the time before it ts our own, 
And never know its iireaenc«b.-4ill 'tis 
flown. 


Butl 

That 



ig serious s 'tisa sign 
the nlose of this ^ 


Althouj^ weVe wot to our 

shrine, ^ . ... ... . -r ^ k 

Having trod ^owj^, gn^ln Wt direction. 
There lenceiitaiiyi^ 
dine, ' 

And Banfbr dhiner now fbds no Objection ; 
VOL: XII. 


' db^eipondence. gS 

And, though your pflgitot oll^ chose a 
cavern, ' '' 

Ours, near the bridge of Bee, sits in a 
tavorn. 

Next Canto shall be '‘life with scenes of 
beauty, 

Sublimity, and grandeur ; mountains, 
plains. 

Besides some things in poetiy quite new 
t'ye, 

Which we’ve collected for our future 
strains ; 

Meantime, we think it our especial duty 

To thank the reader for his patient pains : 

7'he muse is tir’d and jaded ; so I'll stop 
her, 

And you may do whatever you tliink 
proper. 


LONDON THEATltlCAL CORRESPON- 
DENCE. 


London, 1st January, 
I DARE say, Mr Editor, some of 
your readers, from my late taciturni- 
ty, fancy I am dead. Two months 
without a theatrical letter from one 
who seems to have so much pleasure 
in writing about plays, play-houses, 
and players ! Nothing but the si- 
lence of the grave could have made 
him silent ! Then, as to the mode 
and manner of my death, the conjeo* 
tures will have been various, nodoubt: 
perhaps dea^ of disappointment, bav- 
ingtaxen to the stage myself, and 
finding 1 can do no oetter than Mr 
Ban^tfd or -Mr P^nley: perliflps 
squee^ to death in the crowd, on the 
re-opening of Drury-Lane Theatre ; 
or perhaps shot in a duel with my 
friend (or rather enemy) Mr Atkins, 
of nose notoriety, and who, it may 
be remembered, (as I take all respon- 
sibiUty upon myself, and thereby 
lighten the burden of the Editor,} 
sent me a challenge, because I com- 

E ired him, in this respect only, to 
ord Monboddo and Tom Paine. 1 
hn^lv very well that Mr Atkins had 
been entrusted by the Manner of 
Covent-Garden with a pistol,^ wten 
he played on6 of Macheath^s 
paiuons in the ^ 

but I did'not know ttiat 
ex^tmst biwclf :w|th,|^ in “ 
.recdllktiBg what an M 

his daring to the field, for since 
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myrefiiiHiL | that he threaten! 

Seneca’s opinion 

F^'ett hello iimor ipse hellu 
In the mean time^, whatever course 
Mr Atkins may think fit to take^ let 
him console himself with the follow- 
ing stanza, from the Opere Burleeehe 
of Bemi, one of the merriest fellows 
of his day, and who thus answered a 
man who found fault with his nasal 
promontory 

** I have a Hose, you say, and very true 
it is; 

A glorious, book’d, capacious kind of one ! 
htany would give me vciy large annuities 
9^ for a quarter of it — for they’ve none, 
t own myself, that bigger far than two it is ; 
But all that you can say when you have 
done, 

Is like a hollow drum, that I can thump it; 
And for my fame 1 need no other trum- 
pet !” 

I would give the original, but 1 doubt 
if Mr A. understands Italian. For 
his benefit, (not his theatrical bene- 
fit,) and because it is in English, I 
wm transcribe here a curious passage 
from an old play, called ** Ram Al- 
ley,” written more than two hundred 
years ago, by one Barrey. 

I tell thee what, 

A witty woman may with ease distinguish 
All men by their noses, as thus : your 
nose 

Toiscan, is lovely, large, and broad, 

Much like a goose : your valiant, gene- 
rous nose, 

A 'crooked, emooth, and a great puffing 
UKioet 

Vour folK)liuv nose Is vety fresh and raw, 
|for want of fire in winter, and quickly 
smells 

Ills chops of mutton in his dish of por- 






ridge.” 


1 leave Mr A. to apply this quota- 
tion, and to determine whether his 
Tuscan nose, mnch like a 
mte/’oif a ^ valiant, generous hose.'"’ 
If I Wfsm to decide, 1 should certatn- 
lifiAtlihe latter whichever it he, 
^ with the pir^st 


sive tmhk^t. How I shall be able 
to pacKMr Atkins I know not, 
esp^fdl^ if it be true, according to 
the Latin epigrammatist, that AV 
BUS est sedes irce, 

Let it satisfy the reader, then, tGr*" 
learn, tlm^ jj^ am yet in the land cn 
the livinj^.'.and it satisfies me to/ 
know, d^|:^uring the interval 
which 1 been silent, very little 
has been gone.at either of our great 
theatres worth saying much about. 
At Covent-Garden, indeed, the Ma- 
nager has produced two new pieces, 
and one new performer. The first 
of these was a comie opera, called 
‘‘ Maid Marian,” founded upon a 
novel of the same name, and got up, 
as is asserted, by the same author. 
There was nothing new in it, but 
ingenuity in the adaptation to the 
stage and the music, by which it 
was set oft’ to great advantage. We 
might just as well criticise the novel 
as the play, there was so little dif- 
ference between them ; and the novel 
has been some time in the bands of all 
readers of productions of that kind. 
There was certainly a pood deal of 
life and entertainment in the piece, 
and the acting and singing of Miss 
M* Tree (in breeches, as usual,) 
made it go ofifvery pleasantly. C. 
Kemble ^so accomplished much for 
it : when he does not go out of hia 
way, and Btrive to attain what is 
beyond his p^^and capacity, he is 
more than a mutable actor. I am 
glad to hear jemtng further about 
his attempting tiotmlanus, Brutus, 
Cato, Hamlet, Macbeth, &c* ; parts 
which, It was threatened at the open- 
ing' of the winter theatres^, he would 
assume ; indeed , he tried Hamlet 
once, ind only once, ^ 

Thk teitiindB me of an<«|pscdp|lp 
told of another of my ineatriei^ 
friends, Mr Claremont. " Well^ 
Mr Claremdnt,” said John Kemble 
to hiiu; one day, where have you 

hkve Wn peritorooing io the coun- 
ixy." « pray , Jfc.Cla re- 

mont. and what’ iiarta 
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After tliib incident it Vras UilK^t Kem- 
ble advanced Mr C'laremonit to the 
rank of the Duke in Romeo and Ju- 
liet, a character he has always since 
represented with great applause. 

A tragedy, under the title of ** The 
Huguenot/' was also bcdUjj^t out at 
Covent-Garden. The itm of the 
language may be in^^Uy guessed 
from the fact^ that it wu written by 
Mr Shiel, an Irish yotm^ gentleman^ 
who had the advantage, in his former 
productions, to be assisted by the rare 
talents of Miss O'Neil, ller place 
was now supplied by Miss F. 11. 
Kelly, (I beg ner pardon if I do not 
give her initials correctly,) the new 
actress to whom I alluded. She is a 
young lady of very considerable abi- 
lity; but in the London papcis cand 
magazines, she has been iiijadicious- 
ly over-rated. She first came out 
with great success as tfulict; then 
she played a part in “ The llugue- 
not/* and, lastly, she appeared as 
Rutland in The Earl of tJssex.” 
The last character did not please the 
])iiblic as much as was expected, and 
Mr Shiels tragedy is already among 
the dead, though it had tne good 
fortune to escape being among the 
damned. The story was romantic, 
more fit for a melo-draraa than a tra- 
gedy ; but some of the incidents were 
ofiensive, though a good deal know- 
ledge of stage-efieefc was displayed in 
the situations. Shiel would write 
much better cotll4.^ otice be per- 
suaded that highly-iH^ght, buteom- 
mon- place siiailcs do not belong 
to dramatic poetry, if indeed they 
belong to any poetry at all. Mr Mac- 
ready (who was announced as from 
a tour in Italy") supported the prin- 
cipal i^ale character very ably : he 
has since done very little. 

The head Manage ahd sole 
Lessee of the Theatre-Royal Drury- 
Lane/* has brought out no new 
piece, excepting an Opers^, the title 
of which is of little importance, 
(though quite as ii^rtant as either 
the dulime or malio,) and a farce, 
fbr tlMftose of introducing Mils 
Clara IHer, the infant piwigy**’ 
to the audience of a winter houaCf 
Of her 1 have before and it 

is Judieioudy atitted in the blUtu that 
she is onW engaged fdrdtMi^n*s 

S arts.” Rraham sung in th«^ Qpeva, 
ut he could not do every thing. 


Of the respective merits of Kean 
and Young, who have at lengdi ap- 
I)cared on the London boards toge- 
ther, I should be inclined tosayraore, 
if my sheet were not so nearly filled. 
It is the less necessary, however, not 
only because they are both so well 
known, but because T have seen no 
criticism upon them, from the penny 
" Theatrical Observer,” up to the 
three and six-penny " New Month- 
ly,” that is not, in general, very judi- 
cious : the styles of these two actors 
arc extremely different, and the dis- 
tinctions obvious. Othello is the on- 
ly tragedy in which they have been 
pitted against each other, and there 
they can hardly be said to have been 
fairly pitted in “ fearful opposition,” 
because the leading characters are so 
totally disbiinilai*. Kean has played 
Othello, and Young only I ago, where- 
as if they had changed parts on al- 
ternate nights, a judgment might 
have been better formed on their 
respective talents. 1 freely admit 
with, ] believe, the public at large, 
the superiority of Kean ; but 1 think 
undue fault has been found, in some 
quarters, with Young's lago, on the 
score that he makes the villany too 
glaring and obtrusive. Shakespeare 
clearly meant these two persons to be 
contrasted ; the generosity and open- 
ness of Othello was to be set off by the 
low-iniudedness and wily ness of lago; 
and on our stages, as at present con* 
structed, the distinction must be 
made broadly, or it will not be pON 
ccived at all. The error is, when a 
clumsy actor makes the character of 
lago appear so hideously deformed* 
that even Othello could not mistake 
it. I deny that Mr Young went sq 
far as this, though perhaps, to one or 
two of the questions he put to Othel- 
lo, be gave rather too much empba^ 
sis* ' On the whole, his may be pro* 
nounced the best lago on uie stagey 
excepting Kean's, and it is a real 
treat to see their strength combined 
in tbe support of so magnificent a 
tragedy. 

Ben vl ekte aoc^j^iaie^ io giurerei. 

London, Qih January* 

Tbeibtloiring most ImnorUat kui- 
kim hm jwd beeA In idl 

terest, that I cannol omit It ; it is en* 
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titled mciaely jin the same form as 
tihoie that ate iitimed on the illness ef 
hSa Mideaty. 

Bfa Eluston's HrALTti. — 
Mr EQtston had been nursing him- 
self at borne all W ednesday, in con- 
sequence of a severe attack of cold : 
he dined off brotli at 4 o'clock^ and 
at 5 set off for the theatre^ to prepare 
for Young Dornton, in the comedy of 
The lload to Ruin.” Just as he 
had reached Dniry-Lane, he was 
seized with a fit of epilepsy, which 
continued till near 12 o clock. He 
was not well enough to be removed 
'in the evening, and a bed was made 
tip for him in his own room at the 
theatre. Miss EUiston attended him 
throughout the night and yesterday ; 
and ^Ir Robins sent his carriage in 
the afternoon to take them home. 
Dr Pearson says he will be able to 
resume his professional labours early 
in the ensuing week.*' 

I do not mean to make a joke of 
any thing at all serious ; hut what if 
it should turn out that Mr Elliston^s 
" fit of epilepsy’* was aggravated, I 
do not say produced, by the extreme 
thinness of the house collected to 
see the elderly gentleman perform 
the part of Young Dornton? 1 do 
not assert that it was so. All the 
information in this laboriously mi- 
nute production is certainly of the 
utmost value — ^not excepting eyen 
the notice of the ^^broth at 4 o’clock,” 
only here the public has to complain 
of an omission as to whether the 
broth was made of mutton, beef, or 
veal ! This was a singular oversight. 
No doubt. Miss EUiston is a very af- 
fectionate and attentive daughter; 
but this pulF collateral” will not 
make any body think her at all the 
ilore so, or get her a husband at all 
the sooner. Hence, also, we learn, 
very artfuUy, that Mr Robins keeps 
a cnuriage ; a matter of great import- 
anjb — to Mr Robins. And wno is 
Mr Robins? The auctioneer, and, 
1 would lay my life, the author of 
this rare specimen of his akiU in that 
art 

whirh the arts are all so much 

Mowawsr, he keeps a car- 


call thp Piazzo in Covent-garden 
(where their father's shop is situa- 
ted) after the Euglibh fashion, but 
Piatm. If he had left the puff* to 
them, they might have done it bcttci 
in one respect, — they would perhanr 
have made it grammar, and not have 
told us, that, “ Dr Pearson says 
he, (Mr Robins, and not Mr Kllis- 
ton) will be able to rcbumc his 
professional labours early in the en- 
suing week.*’ As it stands, mistakes 
may arise, for even auctioneers now 
call their business a profess ion. 

With regard to Mr EUiston, I am 
very glad to hear that he is better, 
but 1 doubt if the disappointment of 
the public on the night he was to 
have played Young Dointon was as 
great as his own. He made way for 
something better ; and he is rather 
too fond of appearing in a certain 
class of characters, in which he ex- 
celled (no man more so) twent} 
years ago, but for which he is now 
altogcdier unfit, both from age and 
bulkiness. J am tired of seeing him 
in his Rovers and Rangers, and 
Dorntons and Vapids. 

In consequence of the absence ol 
Kean, and the illness of F3Uiston, 
Young, for the last week, has had 
the wnole stage of Drury-Lane to 
himself. lie has played Hamlet, 
Macbeth, and Zanga, all parts that 
have hitherto been undertaken at 
this house by K^an only. He w'as 
wiUing, most UjjKely, to make good 
use of his time m wis interval, and 
his success has been flattering to his 
ambitious rivalship. Kean is to-day 
advertised soon to re-appear in Rich- 
ard : it is not lik^y, uierefore, that 
Young wiU invade this province, and 
Kean may have taken wis step a& a 
precaution against encroachment up- 
on his peculiar line of acting. Y oung 
has a great i(nany partisans : his ta- 
lents are very considerable, but it 
cannot be said, ks every body ac- 
knowledges, that he has the gift of 
genius ; it is here that Kean docs, 
and always willf excel him* In 
Young, art, labour, and gotriL^kUsc, 
are always seen, and seen toomuch ; 
and it cannot even be said him 
as of Kean, 

That that which all fiiir works doth 
mobt aggrace, 

The art whi<£ all had wrooght appear’d 
in no place.” . . 
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1 have never had an opi)ortuniiy, or 
at least 1 have never taken it, of see- 
ing Kean’s Zanga; but Young’s is a 
very i>owerful performance. He was 
always a very pains-taking actor, 
hut now he, of course, exerts himself 
to the utmost. Like Kean, though 
not in the same deme, he wants a 
good person ; btit Ills rival possesses 
that which, a great authority declar- 
ed, made (jariick appear six feet 
high. 

I'lie day before yesterday, a n&w 
“ comedy, in two acts,” as it is eall- 
<*d, was brought out at this theatre ; 
but before 1 speak of it, I shall sec 
It a second time. 

London, Wih Jannanj, 

One reason why I wislicd to see 
the new ‘‘ comedy, in tw'o acts,” a 
second time, was, that 1 found it 
very lavishly praised in some of the 
London newspapers; and as 1 con- 
fess the piece did not seem to me to 
(Icserve it, 1 was unwilling hastily 
to pronounce upon it. It is under- 
stood to be from the pen of Dibdin, 
and, like several of his other drama- 
tic productions, the title is a strange 
one — Simpson Co, If we go on in 
this style, we shall soon confound 
the Bioffraphia Dramatiea with 
Kent’s JDirecton / — a very little while 
ago we had Peter Fin,Ji8hmon}rcr,** 
at the Ilaymarket. But, if Mr Dib- 
din's title be new, offers no great 
novelty in the plot or characters, 
both of which have been often seen 
upon the stage before, though, per- 
haps, in somewhat different combi- 
nations. It was prudent, therefore, 
in him, to adopt a name unlike any 
thing ever heard of before, and such 
as, it is to be homd, will never be 
heard of again. The whole story is 
built upon the discordant habits and 
inclinations of two partners of Fen- 
church-Street, Simpson & Co., and 
their two wives: one partner is a 
strict, precise, puritanical sort of 
a tradesman, afflicted with a fretful, 
jealous wife : the other partner is of 
a far liberal turn, running into 
various excesses, especially with fe- 
males, bdt blest with a wife who is 
of an open, confiding temper, with* 
out a particle of suspicion. All the 
humour of the piece arises out of one 
partner being mistaken for another. 


and, but for the excdilont acting of 
]Mrs Davison, IMrs Glover, Terry, 
and Cooper, damnation must have 
followed the fall of the curtain. Ter- 
ry’s character is copied with much 
accuracy from a part he played in 
the summer, at the Ilaymarket, in a 
piece written by Kenny, 1 forget the 
name of it. 

There is hardly a particle of life 
or reality about this ** comedy in two 
acts.” I suppose it is called a co- 
medy, because it has neither wit, nor 
liumour, nor drollery , nor character 
enough, to deserve the name of a 
farce. This is as it sliould be : we 
have lately had very few comedies 
that have not been more like farces 
in five acts, though it would not do 
so to announce them in the bills. 
Much as it may suit the giave and 
censorious to find fault with Tom 
and Jerry,” and pieces of that stamp, 
they have a great deal of truth to 
recommend them, and they arc at 
least pleasant exaggerations of actual 
manners. A production of this sort 
was brought out a few nights ago, at 
the Adclphi Theatre, called “ Green 
in France ;” but though very amus- 
ing, it is not like the original, Life 
in London,” which, if not actual 
life, was certainly very like it. Nor 
was its moral so bad as some of the 
disciples of Cant, (I do not mean 
Kant the German metaphysician,) 
in this canting age, would endeavour 
to persuade us. But, after all, tlie 
moral of a dramatic representation is 
like the moral of a fable, scarcely ever 
read, and still more seldom under- 
stood, by those to whom it is address- 
ed. Besides, what docs it signify, if 
a few poor old crazy watchmen get 
knocked down, or a few idle game** 
some apprentices get shut up in the 
watcli-uouse from Saturday till Mon- 
day ? It rather does them good than 
harm, and must leave a far more 
powerful effect upon their future 
conduct, than all the sage dogmas 
that could be crammed down 
throats. Neither do 1 believe that 
one more guardian of the night, or 
one more apprentice, has suffered in 
consequence of tlic performances of 
those lovers of sptet^ (and who shall 
say he ia not a lover of osprii f J Mr 
Tuomas Pasbaway, Mr Jt^remiali 
Hawthorn, and Mr ileberi Logic. 
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Xiie'l^ofid6h a|^^nticcB have sadly 
degehmted Mnce the day that Iley- 
w<m (the contemporary of Shakc- 
8^are) sent them out as the conquer- 
ors of Jerusalem * ; and 1 see no 
reason why the race should not he 
restored : my opinion is, that Life 
. in London*' will contribute to it. 

A person called in the bills (as 
matter of courtesy, 1 suppose,) “ a 
gentleman,*' made his first appear- 
ance in London last night, as Young 
Meadows, in Love in a Village :’* 
his deportment was like any thing 
but that of a gentleman,** and his 
singing like any thing but that of a 
musician. 'What, besides his un- 
lucky stars, brought him on the 
stage, remains to be seen. 

Miss Paton has drawn two or three 
full bouses to Covent-Garden, to hear 
her Mandane: she possesses voice 
and science, but she is mistaken if 
she imagines that she can ever rival 
Miss Stephens ; I hardly believe that 
she pretends to do it. I quite agree 
in all that has been said about Mr 
Pearraan in Arbaces : his singing is 
essentially vulgar, and the managers 
deserve severe censure for thrusting 
him forward in a part for which he 
is totally unfit. It is ridiculous to 
suppose that such an opera as Ar- 
taxerxes can be got up with one 
prindpal singer only. Duruset’s voice 
IS like a dismal foggy day in Novem- 
ber I but he is stUl many degrees 
above Mr Pearman, who ought never 
to aspire to singing any thing supe- 
rior to ** This bottle’s the sun of our 
table,”-««nd that not before gentle- 
men. 1 have no room left to say any 
thing about the Christmas panto- 
a^mes, and the omission is not very 
iHaterial. 


' * The Four Trentices of London, 
the Conquest of Jerusalem,” when 
milt acted does not appear, but certainly 
some coi^erable time b^ore the death 
e^f l^fzabeth. By the bye, the commen- 
tatjOrs ohgbt not to have missed, as they 
aB have done, the obvious allusion in the 
prqlofiieof this play, by Heywood, 
t|^j|hitlaii^^ ^ Wjnter^s T^e.”— 
^ to ,ea»mp]iQr to 
ibihgs cfmetoM and 
I are not eoani|oi|^; with 

, such histothpl\Ni«^ es 

■* - - ‘ ■ - *1 


THE LlfSS or ClLSB CORNHILL. 

Chapter XI, 

0 UAtniMONY ! I have sigh'd for thee, 
And all the happiness thy home within ; 

0 Matrimony ! 1 have longed to be 
Chain'd wi^ thy chains, that never 

fret tl|)K skin, 

Like those thi^^^petism oft hath twined 

Around the dungeon'd limbs of poor maii< 
kind. 

Yes ! wedloA is a very pleasant state, 

As 1 have dreamt, and many a drcniii 
Tve had ; 

For wlien a husband loses his dear mate, 
*Tis nine to one that he again will ^ved : 

But when a prison'd linnet once gets free, 

’Tis ten to one that him you’ll never sec. 

If man's ambitious, and will chusc a wife 
From some high sphere, superior to his 
own, 

There's every chgnce that he'll be wed to 
strife, 

And, like a slave, sit trembling by the 
throne 

Of eastern despot. Do 1 augur well ? 

Go ask at Addison— for he can tell. 

If man is avaricious, and shall take 
A consort merely on account of pelf. 

He wrongs the vroman for her dowry’s sake, 
Nor can he bless, nor can be blest him • 
self ; 

She proves ti burden, like a pedlar's pack, 

Which, if he durst, he'd tumble from his 
back. 

Even Johnson had the folly to conceive 
He lov’d a woman, twice his age oi 
nearly ; 

At least he says so— but 1 still believe 
It was the lucre that he held most 
dearly ; 

1 say not that he lies— but it is plain . 

The sapient moralist was much mista’en. 

If man’s affectionate, and has the pow’r 
Of fondly loving«-and is lov’d again. 

Then is the time to wed : the summer 
bow*? 

Where blossoms blow, and wild-birds 
pour their strain, 

Displayi nought half so lovely or so sweet, 

As hmnet where beating hearts in union 
beat. 

Yes, Love is light flfom HeUlSiW”— as 
Byron^sings— ^ 

Thou£^ his but seems a lorehJight of. 
damnation, 

bUf like an incendiary,^ flings, 

To set young creatures In aeooflagra.. 
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Poor iouli are hang'd for firing boms and 
ricks, 

While he is prais'd for burning hearts 
like bricks. * . 

‘‘ Yes, Love is light from Heav'n !” and 
Mary's bosom 

Has felt its influence like' a summer's 

And flow'rs of joy ben^th its radiance 
blossom, 

Delightful flow'rs, that shall not pass 
away ; 

No ! they shall live while 1 have pow'r to 
cherish 

The heart I love— and that’s till I shall 
jierish. 

Oh ! Mary is indeed a countless treasure ! 

For she has beauty— that is sweet to 
gaze on ; 

And she has feeling— that's a fount of 
pleasure ; 

And she has fancy— gloomy hours to 
blazon ; 

And she has judgment— to conduct her 
way 

Through this dark world, where folks are 
apt to stray. 

I would not like a wife like Hannah 
Moore ; 

She's too sedate — I love a little mad- 
« ness; 

Not quite insanity, you may be sure — 

But that bright spirit tliut is always 
gladness, 

That, like a sun.ray flitting o'er the 
mountains. 

Plays on the streams, and dances on the 
fountains. 

Miss Edgeworth's far too knowing for a 
spouse, 

A knowing woman's sure to wear the 
breeches ; 

And Lord keep me for ever from that 
house 

Where husband acts but as his consort 
teaches; 

John Knox, for all thy rudeness, 1 main- 
tain 

With thee, that petticoats should never 

. reign. 

Let David Hume elaborately laud, 

And Spenser sing the glories of Queen 
Bess; 

I like her little better than her dad, 

Although her wickedness appear much 
less; ‘ ^ 

Qut O her bosom was a feerfiil tide 

Of passion, vanity, revenge, and pride ! ^ 

Miss Oa^eiinon, or Lady— -her 
' name ' 

nhich fire— at least fit tOxt re- 
semble 


Her «« Ida*’— Ida is a thingof fieaie. 
Might make admirers stand aloof and 
tremble. 

Though love like her’s explodes like a sky- 
rocket, 

Or, like a candle, soon burns to the socket. 

Jane Porter, I conceive, is too romantic, 
At least she loves to make her heroines 
so; 

And though these heroines be not quite 
frantic. 

Their dream-like essence never can be- 
stow 

Substantial bliss — a matrimonial chain 

Could scarce these spirits from their flights 
detain. 


Joanna Baillic has a soul too high 

To l)« the wile of any mortal creature ; 

Yes, man may gaze upon her with his eye. 
And w'orship her as a sujxiriur nature. 

But nothing more— she’s worthy to be- 
come 

Apollo’s consort in Elysium. 

But Mistress Opie has a woman’s heart— 
Soft, feeling, tender, every thing I love ; 

And she possesses genius to impart 
(As well her novels and her verses i>rovc) 

A portion of her tenderness to any 

Who read her tearful books— and tliesc 
are many. 

Yes— and my Mary has a kindred power. 
Although she neither novels writes nor 
verses ; 

She comes upon my spirit like the hour 
Of dawning morn that every cloud dis- 
perses; 

She comes upon my spirit like the ray 

Of brilliant noon, that wakes the flow’rs 
of May. 

Oh were she mine! like two united 
streoiTis, 

Along this vale of tears, our lives 
should glide, 

While summer’s sun upon the water 
gleams. 

And w'ild-flow’rs spread their hues on 
every side. 

While not a gathering stonn obscures ihe 
shine. 

Nor breeze the blossom nips— Oh ! were 
she mine ! 


Chafer JT//. 

But human bKss Is Vke th^iVtitgile rbs^ 
Like am that qui^ly U 

■> ‘ 'dMtvIfn], 

Ihut at 

dawn— 
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ule idling of the ocean- 

— to-morrow in the grave. 

Elissa Gray was beautiful and young, 

The fairest flow'*r that bloom’d in Yar- 
rowdale ; 

No fairer dower in April ever sprung. 
Wet by the dews, kiss’d by the moun- 
tain gale, 

And foster’d by the suns of Ileav’n — she 
rose 

A child of hope — a stranger to all woes. 


*Tis ours to-dh^ 


How blest is lie !— ^utterably blest, 

By whom that sweetest treasure is pobsest. 

Oh sagjTi 'Vhat dangers will sbenot sur- 
mount 

For him she loves ? what„troub!es not 
sustain. ? ^ 

Scorn, ex lie, poverty, she will account 
As trifixng ills, if to her lot remain,— 
When joys decay, and each fair prospect 
closes— 

The kindred heart on which her heart 
reposes. 


A gentle maid, with sympathetic breast. 
With meditative mind— her spirit drew 

Delight u?id knowledge fnun the scenes 
imprest 

Upon her infancy — where violets grew. 

And willows fringed the brook, and lin- 
nets sung, 

Around the parent-home to which she 
clung. 

I love simplicity — I love the worth 
Of rural damsels — but I joy to mark 

A spirit of intelligence break forth 

Like morning sunshine o’er the valley 
dark. 

The mountain solitude, the sylvan farm. 

And give a brilliancy to every charm. 

And jiuch Eliza w'as : but storms will rise 
Even in the spring-time, and the mil- 
dew’s w'ing 

Will blight the flow’ret that wa lov’d to 
prize, 

And leave it death-like in its withering. 

Ah ! such ISliza w^as — ^het bloom decay’d, 

And mony wept for the declining maid. 

But ’twas a transient cloud— ^it pass’d 
away ; 

And as the rose looks lowlier after 
sbow’rs, 

The maid again assum’d her aspect gay. 
And all the beauty of her fairest hours; 

And she was fondly lov’d — and she be- 
stow’d 

A heart that with congenial fondness 
glow’d. 


How blest is he ! unutterably Mest, v 
Whose hopes ore staid on virtuous 
woman’s love I 

Aaoh fi.4oek his fidthAil soul may rest, 
time can change it, and no change 

41 light sh^ be while suns ore, in the sky, 



And O, Eliza wras a happy wife ! 

A happy husband was her best bclov’d ; 
But how uncertain is our mortal life ! 
She gave lo him, the faithful man that 
pn)v’d 

Her hojie and joy, her comforter and 
guide — 

A son, the image of herself — and died. 

Alas fbr thee ! to W'hom the love w'as given 
Of her, whom as a sister I beheld ; 
Though clouds of darkness o’er tny mind 
have driven, 

Though tides of sorrow o’er my heart 
have swell’d, 

Since she hath met mine eyes— I still be- 
hold 

My gentle friend as in the days of old. 

I still behold her lovely— Imt to lh8c 
har lovelier, brighter, sweeter, every 
chaim 

Of face, of heart, of mind, must ever be 
The recollections that thy bosom warm. 
And turn thy soul to agony — w'hcn thou 
Think’st of the days that were— that arc 
not now. 

I know what ’tis to feel the ills of life, 
What ’tis to think of joys for ever gone ; 
But not what ’tis to losaa loving wife. 
That tender spirit, that with thine is one 
In hope and fear, in bliss and misery— 
But 1 can fanc^ it, and feel for thee. 

Vra, 1 have fancied what it is to be 
A happy husband, though I ne’er have 
been ; 

And, in my loneliness, ’tis agony 
To think of days that 1 have never 


May never see— but harder far thy lot— 
Thou waH a l^py husband— thou art not. 


Alas ! the ^oom of man’s a fMCbl. doom f 
But He Urho sends us to this world be- 

. 

Who sends us joy and and sun and 


^ ^loom^ 

Kno«'9 why they co^ew-^d He alone 
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Alas ! the hopes of iqiin are often vain ! 

The sweetest tie that can on earth be 
twined-— 

Heart with heart— is broken like the 
chain 

That doth the vessel in her haven bind— 

The unguidi^ vessel Uaves the stormy 
coast . 

Ne*cr to return— like her Whom thou 
hast lost. 

Ah, thou inay*8t seek her all the world 
around !— 

Thou see'st a human face— 'tis not tlie 
same ; 

Thou hear*st a human voice — *tis not the 
sound 

That o*er the spirit in its sadness came. 

Like soothing calmness o'er the troubled 
wave ; 

No ! thou shalt only find her in the grave. 

Perhaps her h'neaments thou still may’st 
trace, 

A semblance of her voice may meet 
thine ears, 

In one — to thee the fiower of human 
race — 

Whom she has left you in the vale of 
tears— 

Love's early pledge- to cherish for her 
sake. 

And all the endearments of the past to 
wake. 

O cherish him ! and may the grace of God 

Assist thy pious labours— may he be 

Thy consolation through the thorny road 

Of this dark world— and oh may thou 
and he, * 

And she, by whom he to thy heart was 
given. 

All meet at last — three happy souls in 
heaven ! 


A poison'd cup— and innocence any 
drink — 

And learn— but all too late— to fear and 
think. 

Most tvomen have no characters at all," 
Says Alex, Pope — but that's a shame- 
less lie ; 

And that had not been writ, had he been 
tan, 

Had he been pleasant in a woman’s 
eye; 

But could a thing lie pleasant in her sight. 

That, without corsets, could not stand 
upright ? 

And hence the little man, so wond'rous 
.\'ain, 

So ver^', very anxious for apptaUse, 

Attacked, in his artificial strain, 

The fair creation all without a cause— 

Save Martha Blount, so tender and so 
chaste — 

Lord, Martha ! thou hast had a singular 
toste I 

But, like a pointless arrow, Alex.’ satire, 
At random shot, took very small effect, 

Or, like a water-gun, of harmless nature. 
Which foolish children at the sun eject; 

Yet bardlings scarce durst Mount Pega- 
sus' back more, 

Like Colley Cibber, and Sir Richard 
Blackmore. 

But in comparison with Swift the Dean, 
Even Alex, sesmeth as an angel blame'* 
less, 

Whose gall'd ambition made him very 
mean, 

And made him lunatic, and made him 
shameless ; 

The prince of beastly writers, beastly 
thinkers — 

But he, indeed, was nurtur'd 1^ the tinkers. 


Chapter XJIL 

Without the radiance of a woman's eye. 
To light his steps each gloomy seasoh 
thorough ; 

Without a woman's lips that can apply 
The words of comfort to his heart of 
sorrow; 

Without a woman's love, which proves a 
spring 

Of endless bliss— man wera a joyless 
thing. 


Yet man, the cruel and uigaM receiver 
^ Of all these gifts, wQl oftmthnei abuse 
her-tp 

Will oftenBmes, though drest in smiUlii, 
de^vaher— > . 

with fiend4^ ha^, 


His unpoetic rhymes — ^for they are such. 
Display imagination so polluted, 

A heart so rotten, that I wonder much 
His claim for glory was not quite non- 
suited ; 

Even old Bocaccio, in his strange disclo. 
sures 

Of lawless love, ne’er made such vile ex- 
posures. 

Yet silly women — ^womcn sometimes are 

Lov'd this foul monster. whh a true 
afiketion, 

And, feilh, I wonder how d^iinlest omiid 
dare so 

1*0 hteOi^ the beaits that fer his 

' Am a 

IlialUSCuOIl Z 

Atas, s(»t)i ! thi^ 8iite*d pat thetr 
K 
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!” the voiceof Nature 

cries, 

(See Wilson's verses on Miss Smith's 
decease,) 

Even o'er the grave where guilt and 
frailty lies”— 

No ! such a monster should not rest in 
peace. 

When Scott his actions now attempU to 
hallow, 

And fools may imitate, and idiots swallow. 

Curs'd be the man that can to love awake 

A woman's heart — and leave that heart 
to woe! 

That tender friend, w*ho, for his worthless 
sake, 

Would sacrifice each joy she can be- 
stow ; 

Who dings to him, as to the hopes of 
heaven 

The pious soul— and yet away is driven. 


But when *tis mingled well and inixed up 
With honey, 'tls not easy to discover, 
Amid its sweetness, that destruction i^ouri 
Its venom there— like ser^Mint among 
flowerA 

Fear will attempt to ford a swollen stream. 
When it is chaff’d and darken’d by 
the blast ; 

But when the waters clear and placid 

seem, 

They may adventure, and repent at lost. 
When they into the boiling eddy sink. 
And look in vain, and struggle for ^ the 
brink. 

And few, oh ! few have impudence (I mean 
The loveliest works of Heaven — the 
fair and young) 

To ponds* on those songs, though all un. 

seen, 

That shameless Rochester and Ovid 


*l'is better far, though it be little w'iscr. 
To worship woman, as in days of yore 

The Knights of Chivaliy — ^indeed to prize 
her 

Is very right— perhaps a little more ; 

If any thing approaches to divinity. 

It is the spotless bosom of virginity. 

Even mellow Petrarch was a worshipper. 
But not of brazen things, nor stony 
neitlier. 

Although he paid devotions unto her 
Who was more beautiful, but cold as 
^ either ; 

And this was silly — though I still must 
own it 

Has given the birth to many a touching 
sonnet. 

Even he who sung Jerusalem Deliver, 
ed”— 

TheepicTasso— worshipp'd in affection; 

His mind was darken'd, and his heart 
was ^iver'd ; 

That turn'd a bedlam-house of wild 
distraction. 

And this as furious as a burning crater 

That pours destruction o'er the charms of 
nature. 


I%is is too much — to worship things of 
day 

Is leaily wrong, and cannot be ap- 
plauded; 

Although, rite woeshipper, 1 boldly say, 
Deserves a thousand times more to be 


Than aiithip of Tom Little," and 

Who even the creatures that th^ love 
wp^ruln. 

to^nk a poison’d cup. 



sung; 

They arc too naked — ^but the Moores and 
Byrons 

Sing them to ruin like sweet singing sy- 
rens. 

Oh ! woman was the latest gift of Heaven, 
To cheer of man the solitary lot ! 

If Him we love by whom the gift was 
given, 

'Tis meet that we protect her — who 
doth not. 

Is all unworthy of man's noble station, 
Deserves oppitjbrium— and perhu|is danT> 
nation. 

aiopter XJV. 

Yes, some deserve damnation ! I shall 
prove 

The strong assertion by a simple talo^ 
A tale of agony, a talc of love. 

That, long ago, 1 heard in Tiviot's vale. 
Related by a matron gray and old, 

Who now is mouldering in her gravc-bed 
cold. 

A widow’d farmer had an only child, 

A daughter fair, the treasure of his soul ; 
She bad the looks that once his cares be- 
guil'd, 

She luul the voice that could his vroes 
condole, 

The looks, the voice of that sweet friend 
that lay 

Within his bosonw- now a clod of clay. 

Of all the interesting oljects seen, 

Or rathef felt, in ^s dark world of ours^ 
4 is a female child— that embryo green 
Of wman— fairest far of all the flowers 
Of vegnable or of mortal birth. 

That Hieaven hath sent to'^tfldw^rj^a 
earth. . i \ 
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At in the fareatt of tbe half.openM leaf, 
The early bud eludes the chilling air-^ 
The happy infant feels no human grief, 
Beneath the shelter of a parent's care. 
That guardian friend that o'er her com. 
fort keeps 

A watch — li1<e Heaven, that slumbers not 
nor sleeps. 

But when the human rose At length dis- 
plays 

Its summer's blossom exquisitely fair. 

Ah ! who may tell, amid this world's 
dark ways. 

What villain's hand the tender bloom 
may tear ? 

Ah ! who can tell what poison-pointed 
tongue 

May blight the flower so innocent and 
young ? * 

Oh God ! the pulses of a parent's heart 
With deep anxiety must wildly beat. 
When he beholds his lovely child impart 
Those peerless beauties that are doom, 
ed to meet 

The public gaze, and to inflame the breast 
Of human fiends, in smiles of friendship 
t’rest. 

1 know not what the widow'd farmer fell. 
When he beheld his dear and only 
child, 

A girl of eighteen years — but hearts would 
melt 

With pleasure, when the lovely damsel 
smiled. 

And when she spoke, and sung the poet's 
lay, 

Oh 1 many a youthful heart was charm'd 
away. 

But he the affections of her heart that won, 
A boon for which the village young- 
sters sigh'd, 

Was Allan Graeme, their landlord's only 
son. 

Whom in a sportsman's dress sue first 
espied. 

As she sat pondering on a favourite book. 
Beneath the palms that overhang the 
brook. 

He was a stranger in the neighbourhood* 

' And little known in any cottage round* 
Although his father's splendid mansion 
' stood 

Beside the hdhilet on a rising ground — 
Even as a titled mortal) proud and high, 
O'erlooks the peasants with a scornful eye. 

{le left the vall^ in hfa bnyish years ; 
But now from schools and colleges rcr 
, turn’d, ^ 

The rose of yputl^ upon his che^ktppears, 
youth within . Ws hpsom 

; ImmM ; 


He had the form, the speech, andevei^ ast« 

That finds acceptance with tbe female 
heart. 

No w'onder that the farmer*! daughter 
own’d 

The influence of his person and his 
speech ; 

No wonder that she felt a joy beyond 
The joy that she had ever hbped to 
reach ; 

Yet he was rich^and she had sometimes 
fear 

Ilis love for her could scarcely be sincere. 

Such were her thoughts w'hcn he was 
absent^but— 

When be was present, in her charmed 
ears 

The words of warm affection easily shut 
Her heart against suspicion, and the 
fears 

That others ral6'd.^for how could she 
believe 

That lips so pleasant spoke but to deceive * 

Thus in the luxury of love's fair dreams. 
She walk'd on earth, as she had been 
in heaven ; 

The world a land of cloudless pleasure 
seems ; 

And all the scenes where she to him 
had given 

Tbe secret hours, were sanctified to her. 

As holy temples to the worshipper. 

Alas ! a woman's heart is ever prone 
To trust the being that is fondly dear — 

Is ever apt to disbelieve each one 
That pours the words of caution in her 
ear; 

Alas ! but woman to her heart may take. 

In her simplicity, a xwisonous snake. 


At length they disappear’d— and none 
could say 

What road the loving fugitives pursued ; 
The aged father, in his wild dismay. 
Like wanderer petrified by lightning, 
stood 

A monument of grief— for she, till now. 
Had never brought a cloud upon his brow. 


They disappear’d,— and why ? Alas ! the 
tale. 

With all its fearful truth, must be dis- 
clos’d ; — 

Why ? they bad sirni’d— her lovdy ch«>k 
grew pale, 

Her s^arita droop'd, although they still 
repos’d 

Upon young Allan’s fiiifii— find thus tb^ 
' ’ fly, ' 

To be united by the saered ti^ 

dval at tXaflestitiMs^t, 


Pa^^cd and wwy'al the fUl oiT night, 
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VNBMRMater attupifying draught— 
And wlioiiahe wakenM with the morn. 
, iag'a light — 

Alas t , she ibund not Allan by her side— 
And a bilbed villain claimM her for his 
bride! 

She rush'd away ; and, in her anguish 
wild. 

Procur'd her poison— then return'd to 
write 

Her aged father that she was beguil'd— 
That she no more could bear his tender 
sight— 

That she her ruin had not power to stand— 
And that the cup was ready at her hand. 

She drank the cup and died— her father 
laid 

Her dear cold relics by her mother's 
side, 

And quickly follow'd her to that dark 
shade 

That all our sorrows and our faults can 
hide; 

And Allan still is living— but the hell 
That bums within him, he alone can tell. 

•• N 

Oh Thou from whom each mortal creature 
draws 

The breath of Ufc, and dies by thy de- 
cree; 

Thou know'st of every human deed the 
cause; 

And Thou shalt judge each human 
soul— with Thee 

The injur'd and the injurer I leave— 
Who shall their proper destinies receive. 

Chapter JCV, 

Now, gentle reader, I am somewhat 
weaiy ; 

And this shall be, at present, the last 
chapter ; 

But if U be delightful to the ear, ye 
Shall soon havqnnore of nonsense, fun, 
and rapture ; — 

Ye^ I'm resolv'd to write a charming 
book. 

On which all people may with pleasure 
look. 

** Books are bpt fbnnal dulness," Thom- 
son says,— 

- AAd by his << Lilwrty*’ has proved it 
" dearly; 

1^ holA^ phiek oiMs Met from bis 

1 would*^ tf I coiddir^l love biro 
dearly ; , 

And be shatt live, when I and those I 

the Lord knows wbsve—tha 
.knows Wherofhrh; 


Some very dever books are very dull— 

If any thing more dull than Grondi- 
son ?" 

Even Milton's Paradise," though al- 
ways full 

Of noble thoughts— I, after all, must 
own 

I'd journey fifty miles, from eve till mor- 
row, 

Before I sat me down to read it thorough. 

Even William Wordsworth— although 
Hazlitt says, 

(But Hazlitt is an imp of pigmy race), 

“ Compar'd with his, that Byron’s fiery 
lays 

Are but exaggerated common-place ; 

And Walter Scott's are only old wives* 
fables," 

Though ten times better than his own 
“ Round Tables.” 

Even William Wordsworth, in his long 
“ Excursion,” 

Is rather tedious once I read it 
through, 

And though 'twas rather labour than di- 
version, 

1 found sublimity and pathos too ; 

Yet his simplicity, so simplified, 

Bous'd me to laughter when I should 
have cried. 

Some books upheld as verj’ clever l)ooks. 

Before the ‘‘Great Unknown" appear'd 
among us, 

Have gone to snulf-shoi^ and to pastry- 
cooks. 

And now can neither pleasure us nor 
wrong us; 

Even godless Godwin was a novelist, 

But now, thank Heaven ! he's gone and 
never miss'd. 

And yet if William Cowper's words be 
true, 

And William Cowper is not prone to 
Jying, 

The “ Great Unknown” with little joy 
may view 

His idle labours all when he is dying ; 

For mark — “ The law that lads the 
drunkard die, ;? * ■ 

Is far too just to iiass the trifier by.** ' 

Now he has taught the youth of either 
sex * 

To trifle time— and this Is very wrong ; 

Go«-4et them read an author that protects 

Their purity, and makes their virtue 
strong ; » 

Then why inwrap them in a world unreal, 

That xnfkes existence seem itself ideal ? 

I grant Oiat he etei v«y wOB^pecirM 

A rock, a wood, a stream, a biBi’a 
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A feiMtf a fight— and of the olden day. 
Each fltrange accoutrement and coat of 
mail; 

But this indeed’s a very useless matter. 
Though he had powers even to describe 
them^better. 

He seldom takes the trouble to inAi«e 
A moral sentiment into his story ; 

We roam, indeed, through very pleasant 
views, 

A land that^scems of beauty, love, and 
glory; 

But when we finish, and begin to deem 
Where we have been— ’tis vanish’d like a 
dream. 

Yet worse — why should he hoot the Co- 
venanters, 

The holy visions of each pious soul, 
And give to priests, or churchmen, or 
dissenters. 

Such names as Dide-thq-Bont” and 
“ Blattergov^l ?” 

He is not half so wise, (though he be 
stronger,) 

As the good w'orthy family of Ongar, 

Oh ! those that labour for the good of man, 
/.nd woman too, of course, are heirs of 
praise ! 

And they shall have it when this little 
span 

Of life is spent— when many a glaring 
blaze 

Of human idols are extinguish’d quite 
Amid the gloom of everlasting night. 

Once I had dreams that fame would make 
me blest. 

But wiser Beattie made my dreaming 
cease ; 

** Of pomp and power, of wealth and 
fame possest, 

Who ever felt his weight of woe de- 
crease ?” 

Alas ! for Beattie’s dark and dismal days. 
The peerless Bard that sung the Min- 
“ strel lays.” 

It makes me laugh, and sometimes 
makes me weep, 

To see a mortal that his kind surpasses. 
Scrambling, like goat*herd, up ambition’s 
steep— 

And all for what T to gain the praise 
of asses — 

Of senseless idiots, who the watch-word 
catch, 

In blind conviction^ like the nightly watch 

I now abjure all thoughts of earthly glory; 
My labours, hence, shall be a public 
blessing ; ^ 

For I am telling my unvarnish’d story, 
mgrliioHijMijGl and fiedings, virtue and 
‘ > tCifSgreasing ; 


And they my wisdom that have tense td 
reckon. 

May take me fur their pilot or their beacon. 

A pilot !•— faith, 1 have not power to 
guide 

The unsteady rudder of my own small 
sloop ; 

For passions rouse the billows of the tide, 

And Reason leaves me helpless on the 
poop, 

And hair-brain’d Fancy says the ship’s 
her own— 

I fear some London Smack will run me 
down. 

A beacon I am like enough to be ; 

The crazy vessel soon will sink, 1 fear ; 

And mortals, toss’d on life’s tempestuous 
sea, — 

Passing the spot where I have foun*. 
dered near, 

Will shout unto their fellows— Lads, 
beware — 

Poor Caleb Cornhill, luckless soul, lies 
there !” 


Yes, fears are dark before me, and behind 
Arc blasted hopes, and wither’d fields 
of bliss ; 

And ril express a wish— although iny 
mind 

Has some aversion soon to come to 
this— 

Oh what a loss shall humankind sustain. 
If Fate shall quickly listen to my strain ! 

“ Oh for the dreamless rest of those 
That in the dust serenely slee{) — 

That feel no more their own wild woes, 
'riiat hear no more their kindred weep! 

How blest arc those that in the clay 
Forget the pangs this being gave ! 

No feurs appal, no hopes betray. 

The peaceful inmates of the grave. 

“Though near the house of prayer they lie, 
They never hear the Sabbath bell ; 

Nor when the funeral passes by. 

Start at the dead man’s passing knelt 

“ Though whirlwinds wild o’er nature 
sweep, 

Though battles fill the world with w oes. 
Though orphans w^ail, and widows weep. 
It ne’er disturbs their calm repose* 


Though there no coral lip be prest, 
Though there dhall heave ,bo mutual 

• Igto; , 

tiTo cheek repose on beauty’s nreilst— 
Yet oh how still the sleeper lies ! 

* Though there no ^iHeadiy hand shall 


The hand of ftiendshlp any more— 
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Whtt Until heart that wish'd to 

; break 

It broken, and the strife is o'er. 

No tear-drops o'er the cold cheek start. 
No dark shades o’er the spirit wave ; 
No writhing pang distracts the heart 
Of those that moulder in the grave. 

** Oh for the dreamless rest of those 
That in the grave serendy sleep — 
That feel no more their own wild woes, 
That hear no more their kindred weep ! 


AnOT AND MAROT^ ANlJ MR MOORE'S 
NEW POEM. 

Lord Byron and Thomas Moore 
have come, like Kean and Young, 
upon the stage together, in absolute 
opposition and rivalship : they have 
chosen the same subjcct-the Angels ; 
the same theatre — the world ; and 
their merits must be tried by the 
same audience — the public. 1 do 
not hem mean to pronounce at all 
upon their respective claims, but 
merely, in a corner of your Maga- 
zine, to point out a coincidence with 
regard to one of these competitors, 
which seems to have something in it 
more than fortuitous. Every body 
by this time has read “ The Loves 
of the Angels,” and every body will 
not yet Lave forgotten (whatever they 
may do hereafter) the story of the 
first Angel. Let those ivho bear it 
in mind, run their eyes over the fol- 
lowing short passage from the cele- 
brated French Encyclopedic^ under 
the head '' Arot et Marot.” 

Ce sont les noms de deux Anges 
que Timpostcur Mahomet disait a- 
voir dte envoy^s de Uieu pour cn- 
seigner les hemmes, et pour Icur or- 
donner de s'abstehir du meurtre, 
des faux jugemens, et de toute sorte 
d’exccs. Cc faux prophete ajoute 
qu'une tres belle femme ayant in- 
vitd ces deux Anges a manger chez 
eUe leur fit benre du 'Vin, dost etant 
ediauffi^s, ils la soliciterent a Tamour 
qu'eUe l^gnit de consenter A leur 
pagkion, ^ conditiou qu'ils lui ap- 
{ireDdiraient aupatavant lea paroles 
par la desquellea ila disaient 

que Toyi^lPivaient aistee^nt mon* 
tar^W Istal ; qu’ sprat avc^ tu d’eux 
Si atoit demand^ idle 

plllS; tenir sa promesse. et 
efle fut enlevde au eiel ou 
ayant fait I flietf leitelt d<f ce qui 


8*etait pass^, elle fut chan^ cn 
Tetoilc on matin, qu'on appeSe Lu- 
cifer ou Aurore,et que les deux Anges 
fut sdverement punir. C'est deld 
selon Mahomet, que Dieu prit occa- 
sion de ddfendre T usage du vin aux 
hommes. Voyez Alcoran** 

It is singular, that, though the 
Koran is here so boldly referred to, 
there is not a word in it regarding 
this fable : but this has been pointed 
out by Voltaire in his “ 
and my object is only to shew, that 
Mr Moore, without acknowledgment, 
has taken nearly all the particulars 
of his first Angel's story from this 
source. As he has prefixed a pre- 
face, and subjoined notes, with much 
learning, from the Fathers, he might 
have inserted, or at least hinted at 
the above-quoted passage. It is not 
necessary to particularize the resem- 
blances. He may have gained his 
knowledge of the fable from the same 
source as the Amateurs of the Encyc- 
lopedic, but if so, it ought to have 
been mentioned. 

After all, 1 am very ready to ad- 
mit, that the story is the least part 
of the delicate and polished beauty 
of Mr Moore's production ; but on 
this very account, he need not have 
been scrupulous in allowing his obli- 
gations for what is really compari- 
tively insignificant. 

, . N. J. H. O. 
London, Jan. S, 1823. 
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Ma EDITOR, 

In place of standing behind an old 
worm-eaten counter, casting rattle- 
snake eyes at the casual passenger, 
and gnawing my lip should he or 
she happen to trip into another shop, 
here sit I in my elbow-chair, hale^^d 
hearty, like Matthew at the rec^t 
of custom. The postman supplies 
my literary larder with intellectual 
provision; the. smacks from Leith, 
Berwick, and other respectable sea- 
Cfrt8> ftirnish my table with cod, 
addies, turbpt, and salmon, both 
pickled and kippered, exclusive of 
lobsters and Lochfine herrings in 
abundance ; and the il^d carrier 
brings me geese, 
ing pigs, galore^ withotil 
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without price. O, Sir, it would do 
your heart good to see the hamg, 
cheeses, haunches of venison, moor, 
and other game, that daily arrive at 
Mrs Vandervrow's from the interior, 
since our grievous loss ^vas noised 
abroad, and improve your eyesight 
very materially, in contemplating the 
thriving state of our corporeal sys- 
tem. *^Gude gracious, Sam! is this 
you.^'' quoth an old acquaintance, 
whom 1 forgathered with, the other 
day, on ’Change ; “ preserve us! what 
a metamorphosis ! Winsome Willie 
himsel* hasna gotten a bonnier De- 
puty chin, nor a jollier paunch, nor 
a pair o’ sturdier stilts, iti a* his 
aught. What the plague ha’e yc 
done wi’ the lang toom clock-case o’ 
a carcase ye brought frae’ hanie, 
and the twa leister shanks it striddled 
on .?*” Verily, Mr Editor, the com- 
pliment was so exceedingly well- 
timed, that I have ever since felt 
an Aldcrmanic spirit stirring within 
me ; and was it not that 1 have some 
doubts of my doublet, most assured- 
ly would I set about qualifying my- 
self to fill the chair so very honour- 
ably vacated by a very honourable 
gentleman, the late Jacob Ailshen- 
son, Esq. citizen and cordwaincr. 1 
called at his town -house a few days 
ago, on business, not knowing what 
had befallen him, and great was my 
alarm, when 1 beheld housekeeper, 
waiting-maid, cook, and scullion, 
flirting about in their black boinba- 
zeens. Mrs Ailshenson, to whom I 
have the honour of being personally 
known, came tripping down stairs, 
and received me very graciously. — 
La, what a stranger !” exclaimed 
the good lady, as she ushered me 
into the parlour ; really, Mr Kil- 
ligrew, you come upon me as one 
risen from the dead. Bless me, Sam ! 
what, in all the world, has kept you 
amy «o long from Portsoken Square.^ 
TIbiadies were quite in the fidgets 
for your safety, and the gcintlemen 
had all given you up for lost. Gra- 
cious me! what an alteration for the 
better ! — never did 1 see a young fel- 
low so much improved." ** Madam," 
said I, when her breathing time was 
chme, adversity hath been upon 
me with a heavier hand than ever 
the Philistines laid upon Sampson. 
Firq^ literary thieves, be- 

reaM iqSiw^^ery valuable ' at one 


fell swoop,*" and hero 1 recapitulated 
all that happened at MUIennium- 
Place on the night of the great lire, 
at which Mrs Ailshenson was sorely 
. grieved. 1 then enumerated the 
many largesses anonymously sent me 
by a generous, liberal, and enlight- 
ened public, and Mrs Ailshenson's 
face brightened up. “ Now,” said 
1, after we had travelled through 
a forest of lofty subjects, into the 
shrubbery of small discourse, there 
is a question, Madam, J would fain 
ask, though fearful am 1 that the 
answer will give me pain. You are 
in mourning, Mrs Ailshenson, and 
have many near and dear relations. 
Tell me which of them is no more, 
that I may grieve also, for they were 
all staunch friends to me.” “ Rela- 
lations !” quoth the shoemaker’s wife, 
with an air of much surprise ; good 
God, Sam ! don’t you know what has 
happened ? J verily thought all the 
town had heard of it. ^Vl\y, Mr 
Ailshenson’s gone deady to he sure, 
and we’re all over head and ears in 
sorrow for him, poor dear man. He 
died last Lord Mayor’s Day of a 
surfeit." 

Repletion, Mr Editor, plays the 
very deuce in our Aldermanic de- 
partment, on and about the 0 th* of 
November annually, notwithstand- 
ing the many patent specifics daily 
marshalling themselves, versus the 
evil thereof* ; and my doublet, though 
a piece of good stuff, and sufficiently 
capacious to inclose a modeiately- 
sized haggis, is, nevertheless, inca- 
pable of holding, in safe custody, 
one half of the green fat, callipash, 
turkey, turbot, custard, and so on, 
that every gentleman, who aspires 
to the aforesaid Chair, feels himself 
called upon, as a Christian citizen, 
to take into keeping, — for which 
causes, and on the other part, 1 have 
hitherto declined dining at the Man- 
sion-House, though Mrs Vandervrow 
hath bothered me. without ceasing, 
to accept of an Invitation Ticket. 

Deary me, Sam," quoth she the 
other day, as we were busied in the 
larder making room for ,^ee brace 
of pheasants, ffve hares^Mieven tur- 
kies, and a fine covey of patridges, 
eighteen in number, sent us from 
Norfolk by our Holkham friends, 

• Lord M«yoir*f pay. 
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what file meaiiing of all this The faces of some women, Mripdi- 
childish 'mtinacy ? 1 cannot con-* tor^ ard difficult to read, i^d none 
oeive how an aspiring young fellow more so than that of my excellent 
can imasibly deny himself the grati- landlady, Mrs Vandervrow. ?uch 
fication ; besides, let me tell you, was the equivocal manner in which 
that nine-tenths of our great men she discoursed, that 1 could not di- 
have wriggled themselves into afflu- vine, for the soul of me, whether the 
ence mere^ by attending City Feasts, woman was in jest or in earnest. 
Winsome Willie, as you call him. The oddity of her counselling sa- 
would much sooner be roused from voured much of fun, and thei^bricty 
bis devotions, before he had mumbled of her countenance— ^not kwtmm could 
Amen, than arise from my Lord Ma- 1 discern — assured me that she was 
yor*6 table before the cloth was re- perfectly sincere. Even when a ge- 
moved. You cannot imagine, Sam, neral muster of spits, frying-pans, 
how wonderfully good cheer operates pots, and kettles took place, and every 
on the hearts of men, whose daily table utensil meet for a special din- 
study it is to make eai v)ell and drmk ner-party was put tU a state of re- 
well sworn brothers, nor conceive the quisition, I felt myself at a loss 
warmth of a lusty citizen’s loving- how to behave — whether to lend a 
kindness, when the heart is satisfied, hand, or look on. But time brings 
and the soul agog. — 1 knew a young forth strange events, and solveth 
chap who made his fortune, merely many queer problems. Dinner was 
by Helping an alderman, under the on the table this very afternoon at 
rose, to an excellent slice of green 4 o’clock precisely, and being what 
fat. But you bogle at the idea of we London folk call a game Jt^ast, 
being brought home in swathes like consisted entirely of hares, partridges, 
a great child, attended by the Cor- pheasants, grouse, and veniso7iy that 
poration physician. Man alive ! suf- is to say, the flesh of deer, boiled, 
fer not the coward thought to predo- baked, and roasted. The company, 
tninate for a moment. What! shudder which was very select, assembled in 
at the dawn of civil prefennent ! was less than a quarter of an hour therc- 
cver the like heard tell of? To be after; and when the usual routine of 
sure, you are but a novice at table, shaking hands, hauling oft‘ great- 
and as for carving, good Lord help coats, and enquiring after toothaches, 
them who have such a help-mate ! gouts, lumbagos, and rheumatism, 
for I never beheld a more aukward was over, the guests drew in their 
creature.^ Apropos-^onr neighbour, chairs, and Mrs Vandervrow thus 
Sir William Dorsal, handles a pair addressed them : I have the ho- 
of carvers most delightfully ; and as nour, my friends, to inform you, 
for dispatching roast and boiled, he’ll that we have made up our minds 
not turn his back on ever a man to dine this day after the manner 
within the Bills of Mortality. Then of Mr Killigrew’s native country, 
there's old Dan Gmndiswallow, the When knives are whet, and grace 
nurs^yman, who marcheth a leg of said, he tells me, that the goodman 
mutton to its long home at a down- of the house accosts the company in 
sitting — Nathaniel M^Cassock, our these words : ^ Leddies and genUe- 
worthy churchwarden, whose soul men, will ye ha’e the gudeness no 
delighteth itself in fatness— Lawer tobeblatc. Bear a hand, now^ 
SkelluTD, Merdiant M'Crone, and di- help yoursers without ceremelK, I 
vers other jMiilstimum -Place gentle- beseech yc.’" Conscience, Mem," 
men, who haVe returned in triumph quoth tne merchant, that’s a ihic 
the MsUsion-Houae OftSner tale, an* monie a gude fallow’s teeth 
wtin thev hive teeth in their heads. ' ha^e mettled themsePs after the telling 
Wilh siw tt set of brigjbt examples o’t. Here goes towards a revival o' 
3||p eyei, Sam, it is to be auld use and wont, an* deil tak' the 
tanm uW auiWitkiti Are your hindmost**’ Without farther prp- 
itdliid, fttf example is b^ore amble, James M*Crone pounced on 
they who young, his bird, i took shame to myself 
IgrtHfr. lUputtbeliHiseinofder whqn I sa^ the par|Mg8 on his 
mt moment^ and invite pkte, and Mrs VandeS^Kr’s ofo re- 

them all to a Imked mo fbr being blind ^ in 
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setting a good example. Better 
late mend than ne*er do weel/* quoth 
1 to myself, and instantly pronged 
a grouse, one of the finest creatures, 
I do believe, that ever was bagged. 

Sir William Dorsal made a dash 
at the covey, being of opinion, I pre- 
sume, that laird ’rone's judgment 
was superior to mine in the choice 
of gooil cheer. Dan Grundiswallow 
paid his inspects to a tureen of jug- 
ged hare ; the rest of the party 
made free, every man according to 
his liking ; and then, with hearty good 
will, and abundance of appetite, to 
work wc -.vent, belter skelter. The 
gnashing of teeth, and tlic clatter of 
knives, was truly delightful. In the 
midst thereof, Mrs Vandervrow toss- 
ed up her nose, and gave the bell 
three lusty tugs, exclaiming, at every 
pull, Sally, Sally, Sally I — My Gotl! 
tlie girl's playing old Noll with our 
venison sauce. It's all in the fire, 1 
do declare." Up she arose, and away 
she went, like unto a woman in a 
plagucy hurry, but contrived to drop 
these words in mine ear as she whislv- 
ed along — Eyes right, Sam !” I 
took the hint, and certainly beheld 
the finest display of science, both in 
cutting and swallowing, that ever 
w'as witnessed by mortal eye. Sir 
William Dorsal sjit bolt upright, with 
a bird on the prongs of his fork, 
and demolished it so dexterously, 
that I inly swore tlitre was magic in 
his knife. Lith and limb sundered 
bone from its bone, just as though 
they had parted by mutual consent ; 
and then, when eating time was come, 
my gracious ! what dispatch ! He 
soused his morsel in gravy, dipped 
it in salt, and no sooner did the limb 
arrive at his lips — leg or arm, it mat- 
tered not which — than, swift as the 
twirl of a juggler's fist — presto! it 
disappeared before you could say 
Jifxk Robison. As for old Dan Grun- 
^wallow, 1 positively do aver, that 
languago is altogether incapable of 
doing justice to the admirable man- 
ner in which he went through the 
spoon exercise. Nothing un&r the 
sun could 1 liken his exertions so 
very aptly to, as those of a Lancashire 
^Crofter, standing by his dame, some 
thirty or forty years ago, agreeably 
to a curi^ Old print i^ow befmre me, 
the blanching okment 
on cot^oia^lioods — or an old ferryman 
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in a crazy wherry, laving out the < 
bilge, water with his scull-cap ; and 
then, with respect to munching, the 
doughty veteran, in my opinion, is 
more tnan a match for Sir William 
Dorsal himself. Whenever a lump 
of fiesh appeared above the soup in 
his spoon, my stars ! how the major- 
opening of his face distended ! Every 
muscle was at its post. In bundled 
the savoury food, and gulp it went ! 
One snack, and three quarters of a 
twist, did the business. O how 1 en- 
vied bis appetite * ! Nor did Lawer 
Skellum and Mr M^Cassock sit idly 
counting their fingers. These gen- 
tlemen, being skilful anatomists, seiz- 
ed on a couple of pheasants, and dis- 
sected them in a jifty. This done, 
they fell to, in good napping earnest, 
and, with an adroitness peculiar to 
themselves, contrived to cat with 
their front teeth, and scraiich gris- 
tle, &c. where the jaw leverage was 
most powerful, at one and the same 
time. Thus, by a singularly inge- 
nious method, were their fore-grind- 
ers plentifully supplied with tit- bits 
ill rapid succession, whilst the bones 
and muscular pieces wagged at the 
wicks of their mouths like cane-ends 
about to pass between the rolls or cy- 
linders of a horizontal sugar-mill, if 
Iroay be allovrcd to use aAV^est Indian 
simile. 

The residue of our friends, 1 am 
proud to say, behaved themselves 
most manfully, with the exception 
of laird M'Cronc, whose deeds wrerc 
certainly no great things, coniparod 
with those of his neighbours, dames, 
poor man, though perfectly capable 
of stowing away plumb-pudding, 
cod shoulders, minched collops, and 
indeed every species of food that re- 
quires little or no carviijg, with the 
best of them, vras, nevertheless, un- 
able to shoot a-head, because of the 
many obstacles encountered by his 
knife. He cut his bird lon^tudi- 
nally, transversely, and obliquely, 
in the hope of falling in with seams 
or joinings, whereby his weapon 
might freely enter ; but without suc- 
cess ; cant^ it over, over, and 
over again, without discovering a 
single crevice ; pared away the flmy 
parts, wherever incision was prac- 
ticable: and, finally, impaled the 

• Parody <m Stemc. 

L 
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ikelcto^ 09^ ^ fork, lii tliis state 
of demi-^Bsection was laird M'- 
Crone's partridge^ when Mrs Van- 
dervrow entered the dining-room. 
‘‘ 1 kenna what to inak’ o* this bit 
hfi^tiu, Mem/* quoth James, hold- 
ing up bis bird ; it’a a* banes the- 
gither.” Some women, Mr Editor, 
would have sympathized with the 
laird, by chuckling at his dilemma, 
and very likely have condescended 
to mend the matter by making it 
■worse ; but ray landlady is well bred, 
and kindly dispositioned withal, so 
much so, that she would net injure 
the feclingp of a kail-worm : conse- 
quently, when the old man presented 
his heastie, Mrs A'^andervrovv fell to, 
and cut it in pieces. Thus supplied 
with limbs and other appurtenances 
of the aforesaid partridge, James 
M 'Crone hastened to make good his 
lee- way ; and such was the laird s 
ardour, that he actually kept neck 
and girth with iny landlady's very 
best exertions — and Mrs \'ander- 
vrow is by far the handiest woman I 
ever met with in the carving line. 
When her knife was within an ace 
of demolishing the sixth and last 
bird of the covey, for laird M ‘Crone's 
benefit, incredible as it may seem, 
tlie tail pf the fifth was wagging be- 
tween his teeth. I have been at 
some pains in noting down the mer- 
chant s very creditable feat, purpose- 
ly to shov/, that Scotsmen arc suf- 
ficiently capable of rivalling their 
southern brethren in the dining- 
room, as well as in the field, tlie 
cabinet, the pulpit, and also at the 
bar, providing their discipline ■was 
equally good : and discipline is every 
things as Seijeant Bothwell very 
justly observed. The first course 
being disposed of, and not a vestige 
thereof remaining, save and except 
a rickle of banes before every gen- 
tleman’s plate, Mrs Vandervrow rang 
for our venison j but just as Sally 
was withdrawing the spit, a double 
rat-tat came to the street-door, and 
in less than half a minute thereafter, 
thOxgirl tripped up stairs, and audi- 
bly whispered from the landing- 
place, "Yotf^re wanted. Sir." Know- 
ing Sally tp be g bringer of good 
^ings, I arose from the table, Mr 
having 

no loM^pii^l'half a brace of grouse 
quarjter of hare und^ my 
‘ wd, — pretty tolerable picking for 


a young beginner, — proceeded down- 
wards, and beheld a sedate, %ell- 
looking young man standing at tlie 
door-cheek, who presented me with 
a scaled packet, and 1, in return, in- 
vited him to partake of oour good 
cheer. He replied, by touching his 
lips, pointing to the parcel, and mo- 
tioning with his fingers, in a manner 
;hat left no doubt on my mind 
his meaning. 1 therefore broke it 
open b( fore ilui.ihie's face, for such 
1 took liim to be, and perused, with 
visible satisfacrion, tl.ese singularly 
well-penned lines, written on a loose 
slip of paper : 

" In common ■with my fellow- 
townsmen, Mr Killigrew, 1 grieve for 
your misfortune. O, Sir, it is a 
heavy, heavy dispensation indeed, — 
a trial that will put your philosophy 
to the test. But be good cheer, 
and let hot your spirit be disquieted. 
The springs of charity are not dried 
up, and the waters of loviiig-lsind- 
ness glide on as hcretoibre. No 
sooner was it known in Dunil’nes tliat 
your valuable manuscript legacy was 
consumed, by the late disastrous fire 
at MiUennium, than meetings of the 
principal inhabitants took place the 
towm-eouncil assembled, ar.d various 
resolutions were j'ut, and carried 
UTiiinimously, to render you efitctual 
and immediate relief, the which I 
have no doubt wdll be transmitted 
in the course of a j;oet or two. 1 1 
so Ijuppened, that a favourable op- 
portunity presented itself of sending 
my literary subscription by a ]>rivatc 
hand — one that I can rely on — and 
ill the humble hope that it ■will be 
deemed worthy of acceptance, 1 re- 
spectfully hid you adieu. W. ]>. 

P. S. — These presents will be 
delivered by my nephew, who visits 
London on business. He is instruct- 
ed neither to enter your door, nor yet 
to utter a word, Icit vanity should 
tempt him to divulge my name — a 
piece of ostentation that w^ould slur 
the philanthropy of a man who 
praycth not on the house-tops. You 
will, therefore, have the goodness to 
abstain from questioning the ^oung 
man, whose well-being in this lifer 
materially depends on liis fidelity to 
me. lleturn his salute,, and suffer 
him to depart in peace, '"jplice more 
adieu. ' ' 1>. 

Niihside^ hth Juutiarf/ 1821?.*’* 
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I gazed alternately at the bearer therein, without Jeaw df' the iwo- • 
and his billet, not knowing how to ;?Wetor,— and notwithstanding the 
demean myself, until he deigned to favourite broomy knowes whereon I 
make his larewell bow, the which I played are all fenced about, and full 
•politely returned, topther witli every of man-traps and spring-guns, to de- 
c^^J’cssion of thankfulness that dumb ter tlie unqualified man from turning 
show could possibly devise, and we aside,— still do I love to linger on the 
parted without exchanging a sylla- highway, like a ghost permitted to 
ble, he to follow Ins lawful business, review this world,” surveying the 
and I# to ponder in my study, quite grounds that my associates of yore, 
delighted with the young man s self- and their now forsaken companion, 
fine-toned delicacy perambulated, without forgathering 
of his uncle. U hus, Mr Editor, have with a surly gamekeeper, to say, 

I honestly delineated the visage of “ \Vhat doest thou ?" and light leaps 
every material fact, just as it occur- my heart when 1 descry the Cairn 
red, without di^storting a single fea- Croft, where many a mettlesome 
turc; and therefore it only rcinaineth game at England and Scotland” 
for me to say, my dear Sir, will you was plaved, and the little rill that 
have the goodness to dispose of Mr turned our water-mill, and the Bore- 
I), s mental donation, precisely in sfo7ie of our mock Bannockburn, 
the same manner as you appropria- where swords of rushes, and spears 
ed that of my anonymous friend X. of hullrushes, were broken and shi- 
A . Z., and thereby oblige yours, vered in bloodless fray. Then the 
forevermore. An Id Ha, roofless and desolate, 

^ ^ Saml. Killigiif.w. calleth on every social recollection 

London, 1823. that inliabitcth my breast. 1 cast a 

sorrowful look on the ancient gables 
BrackenfiU, a Reverie. with ivy, and gaze on the 

^ , , . , . , , barren hearth, so often compassed 

Time hath neither withered my about, in my fathcr^s lifetime, with 
check, nor age thinned my temples, neighbourly good fellowship, and 
nor kindlier climes tempted me to bethink me of the joyous days and 
forsake my native stream, even for a the merry forenights that stole away 
a season ; yet do 1 live in a strange before we were aware; recollections 
place, and dwell amongst neighbours written on my heart too legibly ever 
of yesterday s growth. The spirit to he eradicated, 
of adventure stimulated many of my 

young friends to seek for graves in a Scenes of delight, dissolv’d like phantom 
distant land ; disease carried off many air, 

more; and the sword hath had its Teeming w'ith bliss, too exquisite to last; 
share. Tims am 1 left alone with- heart, though wrung with ever-gnaw- 
out a companion, whose joyous face 

welcomed me to the pUy-green. Forgets the present, brooding o'er the past. 
Even the scenery I wont to range Scenes of mine early days, ye often gleam, 
when a boy, is partially shifted, and With light illusive, on my wandering 
the hamlet that gave me birth is no mind ; 

more; so effectually hath fanciful But shoot, alas Hike nightly meteor beam, 
improvement been at work for these leave a dreary, darksome void be- 

last fifty years. 

Yet, notwiAstanding the many Can I forget the hewth of Brakcnfell, 
change's that time, and chance, and Though every wind of heaven sweeps 
whim, have brought about, all tend- the floor? 

ing, in my opinion, to blemish the Can I forget the tiome I lov’d so well, - 
fair face of nature, — tliough the bat Tltough nettles choak, and brambles 

flitteth in my father’s house, and guard the door ? 

every scene that delighted my young ^nd you,companionsof my happier days, 
heart is gradually passing away,— Ere aught of life’s envenomed ms I 
though the burn, whose every pool knew ; 

1 knew^ jfl denominated a 2Vof/^tnr Still in W heart, unwarpt by worldly 
A^/redfl^^t^proseciition awaiting all w^ys, 

men . n^ho presume to fjinger a fin With filial fondness do I cherish you. 
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\our mcfOMiei ftill my fading joys renew. 
And vivify my bosom’s throbbing core; 

My pulse beats bolder than it wont to do ; 
I feel sensations never felt before* 

I feel the fervour of poetic fire ; 

My light heart flutters with romantic 

I feel a wildly bold, sublime desire, 

To meet you dll, niy friends, before 1 die. 

And whiht the wealthy man, with equi- 
page, 

Beseeming rank, in lordly state repairs. 

To eye with critic glance the classic stage. 
Where phrenzied Hamlet raves, or 
Douglas dares — 

IV ill I the theatre of Fancy rear, 

With vent’rous hand my homely skill 
ni try. 

The sim})le scenery Nature’s wardrope 
fair, 

Tlie actors, too, all school’d beneath her 
eye. 

Conii', heav’nlymaid! of mild and graceful 
mein, 

Laughing and lovely as thou wont to lie 

On lily lawn, bum, bank, and daisied 
green, 

When at the trysted hour thou wel- 
com’d me. 

Thy raven ringlets, wove with lily flow’r; 
Thy polish’d temples bound with blos- 
som’d heath ; 

Thy balmy lips, and virgin Ixisoin pure. 
Vicing the honey-suckle’s fragrant 
breath. 

Come, with thy check so ruddy and so ripe. 
Thy beaming eye, the harbinger of 
morn. 

Waking the love-lorn shepherd’s moun- 
tain-pipe. 

Or winding the blithe dalesman’s har- 
vest-hom. 

Though worldly men may eye thy charms 
, with scorn, 

Yet ever wilt thou seem, lov’d lass, to 
me, 

Fair as the day-star of my marriage-morn, 
Dear as the infant smiling on my knee. 

ChaitlillM by the magic smile, in HalMeU 

Did rur^l Bamsay to the heart indite, 

And taught, in living strains, the breast to 
glow. 

The ravish’d ear to listen with delight. 

on hermit Ayr^ the hind, 

and poor-rough itt the rus- 
; tic plough, 


Thy goodness found, illum’d his mighty 
mind. 

And o’er him thine inspiring mantle 
threw” — 

Stamp! his wild throbbing hept with Na- 
ture’s seal ; 

Taught him his country’s loves and joys 
to sing ; 

And in his breast infus’d what good incis 
feel, 

When kneeling down to heaven’s etcr . 
iial King. 

Still to unlettcr'd genius thou art 

The fondling friend, the tutor of his 
tongue, 

Still whispering to tha pea.sant’s artless 
heart 

The rural themes, and rural Pcenes un- 
sung. 

The witch’ry of thy voice, diffusing glad. 
And waking harmony on every spray. 

Enticed to Ettrick Hanks tlic shepherd lad. 
And taught him on his mountain-pipe 
to play. 

Call’d from their graves, thine ancient sons 
of song, 

The Dalesman brave and doughty 
Mountaineer, 

Humming the soul-delighting strains that 
rung 

Through Holy rood, in Uoj'al Marj's car. 

Come, sprightly damsel of celestial birth, 
And bid the Grange of Brakenfell ap- 
pear ; 

W^ith blazing faggot.s heap the glowing 
hearth, 

The once con\ivial hearth to me so dear. 

The ancient girualy carv’d with tasteful 
skill, 

Ththunkcr^langsctlle^ and ctiow^chair ; 

The gudewife’s flaxen thrift and spinning, 
wheel. 

The shelve.s replete with shining pew- 
ter ware. 

Andf every household loom, though e’er so 
rude. 

In colours fair with faithful pencil draw. 

All placed in goodly order as they stood, 
When last the lov’d endearing scene 1 
saw. 

Then lift thine eyes, and beckon to the 
graves, 

Call to the hapless sailor’s billowy tomb ; 

At thy rebuke, the rude and restless waves 
Will cease to lift their heaving breasts • 
of foam. 

9 

And he who perish’d in the rueful strife 
Will wring his oozy loelii’ ai^ come 
■way, .V . 
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Though in his breast the deep death- 
wounds arc rife, 

Though round his coralM bones tho 
dolphins i»lay. 

And he who fell on ICgypt's burning sand. 
Where stafks the gliost of inunj a gal. 
lant foe. 

Will seek, on shadowy wing, his native 
land^ 

And from his grasp the bloody sabre 
throw. 

Array him in the homely plowman trews 
And plaid, he wont to wear at Brakeii- 
fcll, 

I're bloody laurel bound his soldier brows, 
l'!rc warrior spirits rang his dying knell. 

And when from undulating ocean’s womb. 
And battle-lield and consecrr'.ted ground. 

The welcome actors all rejoicing come 
U’er glen and burn, with light and airy 
boiind ; 

The widely -scatter'd li\ ing will require 
The aid of thy divine, thy my.stic lore. 

Ere they assemble round the sacred fire. 
That Fancy beets to glad my heart once 
more. 

The aged man a ruddy youth must be. 
Shake from his locks the snowy drift 
of time ; 

A playful infant on his mother’s knee. 
The youth exulting now in iiianhoud’s 
prime ; 

The ancient matron in her wicker chair, 
A busy housewife, active, siiod, and 
clean ; 

The mother lessoning her stripling heir, 
Cloth’d in the ripening bloom of giiy 
sixteen : 

Unmask the scenery, bid the curtain rise. 
Shed heavenly light on forest, glade, 
and glen ; 

Fair on the hill my vision-seeing eyes 
Discern the mist-embodied shades of 
men. 

1 see the moon-beams on tbeir features 
play, 

Each welcome face to me is known 
full well. 

Onward they speed, wrapt in their plaids 
of gray. 

Along the paths that lead to Brakcnfcll. 

And 1 will take my staff, with right good 

• will. 

And hie me o’er the moor, a blithe- 
some wight ; 

The new-wdke moon has clothed the 

And shingly cliffk, with pure celestial light. 


Along the heath 1 wend my lonesome way, 

1 i)ass the Kiieient cairn and haunted 
cleugh, 

With panting speed I climb the beacon 
brae. 

And down the fell my wayward route 
pursue. 

Now hasting onward through the broomy 
park, 

A weieome, wcll-knov. n voice dilutes 
mine ear, 

I'he kindly coUir fawn.**, I hear his baik. 
Full well he knows a friendly foot is 
near. 

I climb the milking stile in eager liajife, 

1 pass the bogle-bu.sh and fairy- well ; 
And now, with palpitating heart, at htat" 

1 see the gladsome Orange of Brakcn- 
fell : 

1 see the icicles hanging from the thatch. 
The voice of merriment falls on mint* 
car. 

With trembling hand I lightly lift the 
latch. 

And enter with my wonted Peace Ic 

hrer 

Ch-eativc Fancy, like a powerful 
magician, having thus called toge- 
ther the companions of my happier 
days," 1 salute them all, from the 
gudeman to the herd ladic, and sit 
me doun on an ideal laiigsettle. 
Then is the book of remembraiia' 
unclasped. 1 turn over the leaves, 
and read a select passage here and 
there, illustrative of the characters 
before; me. Every one of them is re- 
corded precisely as he ranked i:i m v 
esteem. But there is a private leaf, 
tliat no man ever i)erused, save ho 
who enjoyed my earliest friendship, 
— a leaf, whereon the secrets of mj 
heart are written, and as I read the 
sacred pages, and ponder on its mar- 
gins, and call to mind the warm- 
hearted youth whose memory is dear 
to me, because we were like David 
and Jonathan, 

A cold hand lifts the latch, and ope? tlie 
door, 

A welcome foot falls lightly on the floor. 
A gliding spectre rushes on my view. 
Whose face my dear first-born affection? 
knew. 

In Highland garb, full on the floor he 
stands, 

Bleak arc his limbs, and bloody are his 

bandlia. 

He bares his breast, where gapes the bat- 
tle-wound, 

llehea\e? a sigh, and wildly IcoKs anmnd 
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No ciCtliSy beam hm sunken eye illumes, 

No earthly tremour shakes his bonnet 
plumes. 

Wan is the cheek where roses wont to 
blow, 

Pale are the lips where rubies wont to glow; 

And bathed the hands in deeper streams 
I trew. 

Than e’er, on truant day, the wild -briar 
drew ; 

When we, with psalmless tongues, on 
iNfonday morn. 

Dreading the lash of wrath and cap of 
scorn. 

And pains and penalties to dunces due. 

Forsook the classic path, and sought the 
cleugh — 

There rambling in the lap of boyish play, 

Strolling from briary brake to thorny 
brae; 

Wc sought, with eager eye and anxious 
breast, 

’i'he magpie’s eyrie and the throstle’s nest, 

Or, with maiauding hands, forray’d the 
dell. 

Watch’d the wild bee, and suck’d her 
little cell, 

fir cut 11 whistle from the birchen tree, 

And hush’d the blackbird wdth our me- 
lody. 


Ihil other play for him w’as will’d by 
fate. 

And other game his timnhcx>d did await. 
When he, with native ardour darning high, 
Glanced on the fiery (iuul a soldier's eye ; 
And, with his wonted valour, fought and 
bled, 

Where Abercrombie found a soldier’s l)ed. 
Where he, death-strickcji in his full ca- 


reer. 

Hoard %^ic.':ory” resound from van to 


rear : 

Saw, o’er he elob’ii for vy a soldier’s eye. 
The vaunting foe before hie valour dy ; 
Felt, e’er he stiilk in everlasting sleep, 
What heroes who Glory's harvests 


reap, 

The joy of lifting up his country’s name. 

And living in the voice of her acclaim, 
(-ompanion of my youth, mine early 
fricrid, 

Brought by thine ardour to a bloody end, 

J^hy gleams on me that batUc-beaming 
eye, 

neon ss the sheering brand upon tliy 
thigh ? 


Why, like u stranger, s|^ds the mighty 
brave, ' 

Clad in the wojds of an untimely grave ? 
i that martial 

^ farb of w ar, in criian«»^toply -dyed ; 
7 in the hoincly w'cediillpiBce appear, 
^jorkin, vest, and trciVs thou wont to 


And plaid, whose tartan folds became 
thee well, 

The plaid tliou Vi^ont to w'ear at Brakcn- 
fell. 

My young friend becomes one of 
us, and the illusive waking-dream 
approximates so nigh to reality, that 
1 see the grey-haired ineji laying a- 
side their plaids, and the youngsters 
resigning their seats. O how the 
blissful vision delighteth niy heart ! 
how cheerily the dear remembrances 
that dwell in my breast commune to- 
gether ! Now they are seated in per- 
fect order, and all busy in their way. 
Tiie lads weave their stockings, the 
lasses take to their wheels, the face- 
tious grey-beards to .joke and jest, 
and I to rreasure up their apothegms. 
But the marrowy sayings that fill my 
heart with joy, and iny head with 
wisdom, are unmeet for the ears ol' 
men and women now-a-days. Re- 
finement hath scrubbed their under- 
standings, and pruned their judg- 
ments, and blanched their intellects 
so very effectually with hoarding- 
school leys and acids, that wholesome 
knowledge is become altogether un- 
palatable, and frivolity the only me n- 
tal sustenance they can partake of. 

Hence it is, that our modern beUes 
and beaux learn to dance before they 
have learnt the decalogue, and are 
taught to preside at table before they 
can say the grace. Hence it is, that 
their morals are lax, their conversa- 
tion effeminate, their manners child- 
ish, and as for conviviality. 

How quaint their humour, and how vague 
their wit ! 

How tame and marrow’less the tales 
they tell ! 

IBnlike the merriment thnt wont to flit 
Around the hcavtsomc hearth of lira- 
kenfcll ; 

That happy hearth, replete with homely^ 

jt»ys 

Of which my heart so chearfully par- 
took. 

Where trysted love replied with sj>eaking 
eyes, 

Glancing responsive from the chimney 
nook : 

That hearth, though by the classic Muse 
unsung, 

The trysting-place of lively wit and fun ; 
For there to maid and old and 

young, 

On evenings when the was 

run. ' ' • 
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Welcome thy presence as the vernal 
shower, 

Glenquhirn^ companion of the grave and 
^ay! 

For;ii’d were thy features for convivial 
hour; , 

Young was thy humour, though thy 
locks were gre3^ 

What though thine end no poet did nar- 
rate, 

Nor grav’d thy humble stone with liv- 
ing verse ? 

W'hat though no liumaii hands did deco, 
rale 

'rhy home with ’scutchons, nor with 
plumes thy hearse ? 

Yet will thy memory live in Niddesdalc, 
Thou mun of sinless mirth and social 
glee ; 

W liilst hawthorns shed their fragrance on 
the gale. 

Whilst round the lily hunjs the moun- 
tain -bee. 

The village politician holds his ground, 
IJnninching firm in arguinentive fray ; 

And this tJie preface of his logic sound, 

As ^^c^^thy Auld Glcnquhirn was 
uojit to say.” 

Then quotes a jirecopt, sage, or roundelay, 
T]\at wo)ie the dormant lieart, or awed 
the soul ; 

When thou in grave debate maintain’d 
the sway, 

Or sal facetious by the potent bowl. 

At close of day, the ruddy, playful boy. 
So blithely climbs his fondling mother’s 
knee ; 

And she exhilarates hi* sprightly joy, 
Witli many a mirthful anecdote of thee. 

The nightly rambling liaJlanshakcr nlies 
Around the (i range, wrapt in his woo- 
ing plaid ; 

And our gudewife exclaims, with uplift 
eyes, 

Gleiiquhirn ! when will thy roving 
sjiiite be laid ? 

“ Thy freaks were rife through all the 
ncighbourhoood, 

At bridal, trystc, and blithsomc Hal- 
lowe’en ; 

Mirth was thy fee, and frolic w^as thy 
food, 

J£v*n when thyself the piper paid, 1 
ween. 

Yet the unBatiated hungry grave 
No wan|i«i| worthier heart than thine 
intomha ; 


Not o’er a friendlier face the thistles wave. 
Not on a gentler breast the daisy 
blooms.” 

But there is a man whom the un- 
fortunate look up to — a visitor of no 
mean degree — seated on the gude- 
inan’s right, and his favourite dog 
Varro panting on the hearth before 
him. 1 see his well-known fowling- 
piece standing against the inner hal- 
laii, discharged of its death-dealing 
lead, and his gainc-bag hanging on 
the kipplc-pin. 

lie hath been successful on iho 
moor as a s))ortsman, and doubly so 
as a philanthropist, for the wail of 
three little chiluren called him to a 
lone house, where disease and acci- 
dent were about to make them or- 
phans, and he entered like a minis- 
tering spirit. Eminent and experi- 
enced is he in medicine, skilful and 
tender-hearted where the surgeon's 
hand is requisite, and, like unto liis 
Master, he gocth about doing good— 

Like angel aid, descending frum on high. 
His helping hand did smooth my 
friendless way ; 

And now grou ri ricli, llu saered debt 
will I, 

With chearful soul and grateful heart, 
repay. 

Uunjillan ! form’d of Nature’s kindliest 
mould, 

And lov’d by men of liigh and low de- 
gree, 

Tne longing arms of Death did ne’er in- 
fold 

A gentleman of goodlier worth than 
thee. 

l.earning devoutly, with uiwkmded brow. 
Tour’d on thy gentle mind his wine 
and oil ; 

And virtue sprang, and latent goodness 
grew, 

Rich and luxuriant from lire genial soil. 

Shade of the just and good ! if from on 
high 

Thou sec’st me shed this tributcary tcati^ 
Or, haply, on the night-wind passing by. 
If mortal voice can find immortal ear, 

Attend, Dunfilhiiti, and receive from me 
The hallow’d tiibute of a sorrowing 
firiend : 

Oh may 1 ^ mine earthly race liko 
theci'i 

Lov’d in my life, lamented in mine 
end !” 
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Full I mind tlie morn, when viTapt For he, in quest of hapinness, had sought 
in thought, Full many a Plighland strath and 

Slow iogffing on his sleek and favourite Lowland vale. 


Grq/, 

At our town end, his road Dunfillan 
, sought, 

And 1, a barefoot younkcr, show'd the 
way. 

We cross'd the brook that leaves Glen* 
gowan wood, 

In purling pride, to ramble on the lea ; 

And oft his gallant riding gecr I vicwM,~ 
And inarveird who the stranger man 
could be. 


Till kindly chance tlie gentle stranger 
brought 

Into the fairy lap of Niddcsdalc. 

He saw her chiefs, all men of chosen 
mould, 

Smoothing, with skilful band, life's 
weary way ; 

And dwelling on the lands their sires of 
old 

Wrung from the spoiler's grasp, in 
bloody fray *. 


We climb’d the hill where the delighted eye 

Unwearied roves, on Nith's romantic 
vale ; 

Wliose meadow's green, and cultur'd fields 
outvie 

The richest sylvan scene of fairy tale. 

Bright from his W’oody haunt, the river fair. 

In liquid wTcathcs of glittering silver 
roll'd. 

Laving his pebbled shores with bosom 
bare. 

Through pasture grounds, and fields of 
weaving gold. 

The homes of affluence, and rural ease ; 

The smoaking hamlets freely scatter’d 
round ; 

The distant spires of graceful gay Dum- 
fries, 

Lifting her loyal head from classic 
gi ound. 

The SolwMy, plow’d by many a liusy keel. 

Lashing his craggy aides with foamy 
spray, 

W^herc barks on oo7.y couch the timid seal; 

Where clam'rous sea-fowd scream, and 
mermaids play. 

The sportsman beating round with cau- 
tious eyoM- 

The spaniel leaping from the ripening 
corn— 

The milk -maid’s lilt, the woodland 
nymph’s reply. 

Sweetly responsive to the har\’est horn, 

Burst on the wondering stranger’s eye and 
car, 

. / In all the charms of fascinating pow’r ; 

Af mute he stood, amidst the joyous 

„ cheer, , 

The Hcav’nly harmony, of brake and 
bow’r. 


A^bile, with rambling ^e, he gaz’d a- 

scenery lauijl|^|i'and .wide ; 
.iWPJlieari:',” quoth hcii' Wmiftting-place 
' hath fotttid ■ ^ 

In this fair land, *nd here trill 1 abide.” 


He saw her daughters dear, by brook and 
burn. 

On busy harvest field and bloomy latvn, 
Fair as the new'-w’oke sun, on May. day 
morn. 

Combing his ringlets on the early dawn. 

He saw her ruddy sons, u hardy race. 
Tenant and cottar, artizan and hind. 
All blithely busied in their proper place, 
Of goodly growth, and comely of their 
Lind. 

And he beheld, w'ith looks of lively joy, 
What lifteth up the goodiiian's heart to 
find, 

Beligion shedding round, benignantly. 
The light of life on high and humble 
mind. 

Charm'd with the fair, the fascinating 
scene, 

Dunfillan's homely liall the stranger 
rear'd, 

And garden gay and smiling w^oodland 
green. 

Around his happy dwelling-place ap- 
pear’d. 

Full of the good resolve, the wise design, 
Each earthly joy with grateful hand to 
seize, 

Let moderation all his aims confine, 

^ And end his life in philosophic ease. 

Soon was the o|)en-hcarted stranger 
known. 

From tongue to tongue his name was 
lauded round, 

And soon to all the dale familiar grown, 
At Brakcnfell an open door he found. 

DunfiUan Hall ! I often tread thy floor, 
When wakeful Memory takes her fa- 
vourite round— 

* The Douglases, Maxwells, Kirkpa- 
tricks, Fergusons, and Riddels, all lineal 
dscendants of the Bnicem Heroes, are 
prominent bharacters in ^tbsdale, and 
many of thbm atiH retani'li||'||ds^ 
of tbrir brave forefathers** , 
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Dunfillan Hall ! 1 seek ihine open door. 
When every sense in dreamy sleep is 
drown'd. 

Thus arc the fondly-cherished mo- 
ments of my mind put in array, 
when worldly anxieties oppress me^ 

And time’s majestic stream is backward 
roll’d 

With mighty sweep, like Jordan’s flood 
of old, 

in order that they may all appear, 
hale and healthy, in their proper 
place. 

The man of sorrow, whom mental 
distress hath sunk in the Slough of 
Despond, and the child of misfortune, 
whom weakness persuadeth to seek 
for temporary solace at the tavern, 
would do well to follow my example, 
and call upon the mind to become its 
own physician. Nothing more is re- 
<]uisitc, than the ideal presence of a 
i'Vw well-beloved objects whom re- 
membrance esteems ; and pitiful in- 
detul is he who posscsseth not a single 
recollection worthy of being para- 
phrased. It is iny daily practice, 
and I care not who knows it, to 
sweeten the goblets of bitterness that 
fall to my share, with the remem- 
brance of past enjoyment, from sun- 
rise even until sun-set. 

And when the weary hours, in rosied air. 
Flap their broad dusky wings, and 
speed away. 

Leaving the mind loose from the yoke of 
care. 

At largo in Fancy’s wilderness to stray : 

Then wakes rny soul — then passeth in re- 
view 

Each boyish pastime and endearing 
scene ; 

Again the foot-ball freely I pursue. 

And strip for Scotland* on Balachan- 
green ; 

Glide down the giddy dance on try sting 
night, 

Blithen with comic tale the jocund 
hearth. 

Or, haply, wing my drear ideal flight. 

Far from the dwelling-place of social 
mirth ; 

And by the wild, the vent’rous Muse en- 
ticed. 

Lightly on consecrated ground 1 tread; 


* AUuding to the well-knepm game of 
En§hnd mid MMhtnd, so much in. vogue 
amongst out Nithidale younken* 
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Wake in their graves the men whose love 
1 priz’d. 

Shake their cold hands, and commune 
with the dead. 

In this state of mental absorption, 
am 1 now enjoying a convivial hour 
with men and women, long since ga- 
thered to their fathers. 1 hear my 
favourite song, Gude nifrht and Jot/ be 
wi* ye a, sweetly lilted, — I see the 
countenances of my friends powerful- 
ly operated upon by the sin^r's me- 
lody, — and my heart feels its influ- 
ence ; but they seem as though their 
hour was come* 

Why from the ring so hastily arise. 

And upward Uft, my friends, your beam- 
ing eyes ? 

The embers on the hearth are glowing 
still. 

The lamp of heaven is lingering on the 
hill. 

Nor wakes the lark, her matin song to 
sing. 

Nor hath the warning heath-cock flapt 
his wing; 

Yet on my sight your fading forms decay, 
Like shapeless shadow's ye dissolve away, 
And leave me sad of heart, and lonesome 
here, 

A solitary shade in desart drear, 

To brood o’er scenes enjoy’d, Und pass’d 
away. 

And mourn for you, W'hose love woke 
w'ith my natal day. 

Fain would mine ear uncloy’d attention 
lend, 

A little longer, to their minstrelsic. 
And cheerfully my willing heart attend. 

To what, like sea-maid's song, delight- 
eth me. 

But, lo ! the curtain . falls, and Fancy’s 
dreamt 

Depart, like sailing vapour from my 
view', 

And fading fast the phantom scenery 
' seems. 

Swimming like mist upon the moun- 
tain’s brow. 

Gone are the dwellers of the hollow 
tombs. 

Fled are the living men afar from me, 
And haply holding, in their joyous homes, 

Heart-cheering converse in reality. 

Pure be their mirth, and chaste their re- 
veliy, 

Fair as the heaving snow on beauty's 
breaatu'^ 

Each blithsa«MKWeiiing of festivity. 

Though of the mental cheer my sdol 
will never taste4 
M 
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Maid of the enowj hand and raven hair. 

Lass of mine early love, draw near to 
me ; 

Nor wight unworthy of thy virgin care, 

With guile be-sprinkled tongue be> 
sccchcth thee. 

The heart alive to symphony have I, 

The soul that sought thy loveliness to 
ken, 

When first thou smiled on me, a ruddy 
boy. 

Strolling about the solitary glen ; 

Oiasing the grasshopper from ' blade to 
blade, 

Feasting on berries wild, the briars a- 
mong ; 

Or, pensive, pausing on the greenwood 
glade, 

- And listening to the throstle’s vesper 
song. 

Thou, heavenly maid ! with that white 
hand of thine, 

Pillow my head, and hush me to repose, 

A lid with a fondling Seraph smile benign, 

Mina eyes in slumbers sound serenely 
close. 

For on the moor the lamp of heaven 
glows. 

And cairn, and cleugh, and reedy lake 
illumes, 

And eveiy haunt the wary heath-cock 
knows, 

F.re he alights amongst the purple 
blooms ; 

And cowers his lonely head beneath 
his shilling plumes. 


SPiaiTUAI.lTIlS — A RXVZRIE. 

I AM sitting at my window, in the 
twilight of an autumn evening. There 
is not a whisper among the leaves of 
those tall poplars in the field beneath. 
The moon has just risen, broad and 
red, through those thick vapours, 
which have succeeded the sultriness 
of the day. Her light comes glim- 
mering ami feeble into my little 
study, and falls upon my table, 
.showing a mountain af books, papers, 
and writing-materials — and a vel- 
lum-bound Plutarch, open at the Life 
of Marcus Brutus. It is at that 
passage where he describes, with a 
solemn simplicity, that strange visi- 
Jtation Which disturbed the patriot, 
first on the frontiers of Asia, and 
at Philipph One night, 
afier hehad passefi'^ of^Asia, he 
very lale^ all ah^ in his tent, 
piith a ,dim light burning by him<^ 


all the rest of the army being hushed 
and silent : and musing with himself, 
and very thoughtful, he saw a terri- 
ble and strange apparition, of a prodi- 
gious and frightful body, coming to- 
wards him, without speaking. Bru- 
tus boldly asked it, ‘What art thou? 
— ^man, or God ? — and upon what 
business dost thou come to us?’ — 
The sjurit answered, ‘ I am thy 
evil genius, Brutus ; thou shall set* 
me again at Philippi.* ” 

How strangely are our feelings 
affected by trivial circumstiinces f 
When I read this passage an hour 
ago, the setting sun shone bright 
anci cheerful, 'riiost* trees were 
curled by a gentle-stirring breeze,- — 
that field was gay with the bustle 
of the reapers, — and a vessel war. 
beating into yonder broad estuary, 
with her while sails glittering in the 
sun. I read it with a half contemp- 
tuous smile, and w^onderod that the 
great mind of Brutus should hav(* 
thus yielded to the visions of a heal- 
ed imagination. But now alone, in 
this solemn stillness, under this faint 
and tremulous light, 1 feel less con- 
fidently sceptical. A half-lurking 
belief begins to creep into rny mind. 
I recall the tales of all ages and na- 
tions, the consent of the ignorant 
and enlightened, the wicked and ilu* 
good ; and feel that I cannot now 
smile with such confidence at this 
singular story. Is it possible, then, 
that the mere absence or presence 
of light can eff’ect so important a 
change ? and shall I say that lieasou 
rules the day, but resigns her sceplrc', 
at night, to the imagination ? Shall 
I not rather consider this iiiflucncr 
as the effect of a feeling iinplantcit 
in us by nature, which we stifle or 
overcome, in the bustle and business 
of the day, but which rc-asserts its 
empire in the solitude of night, like 
the increasing radiance of yondei 
stars, hidden by light, but discovered 
by darkness ? If, in natural theolo- 
gy, the existence of a God is render- 
ed strongly probable, merely by the 
concurring belief of all ages, sHall 1 
reject all arguments, from a similar 
belief in the question of spiritual 
existences ? Universal effects most 
have a cause as universal. The opi- 
nion cannot be repugnant to our no- 
tions of the8oul> since Ifihlnfiuggest- 
ed itself, at the same time, to those 
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yihii had no communication with 
each other. It cannot have been 
altogetlier unsup{>orted by fact, be- 
cause a mere speoniative opinion, 
without some appeal to experience, 
must soon* have been forgotten. 
Above all, it must iiideecl he deep- 
ly rooted, since all the exposures 
and refutations of special narratives 
have never been able to eradicate 
it from our minds. Wlien the Jew 
Abraham, in liocaccio, proceeded 
to Rome, in s]»ite of the remon- 
strances of liis friend Giannotto, who 
had been labouring to effect his 
conversion, his ('hristian instructor 
abandoned all hope of success, being 
aware of the scenes of vice and im- 
morality which the conduct of the 
Catholic priesthood would offer to 
his view. But, to his agreeable sur- 
prise, the Jew, on his return, re- 
markcxl, with great justice, that all 
these scenes had only confirmed him 
the more in his intt‘ntion : for a re- 
ligion, wliieb, in spite of the noto- 
rious wickedness of the highest of 
its professors, could yet go on and 
prosper, like the (diristian, must in- 
.<lfced be founded on a rock, and sup- 
ported by Divine Tower. An opi- 
nion, there! ore, which, in spite of 
the ridiculous absurdities with which 
it has been overlaid, can still pro- 
duce such powerful effects — a feeling 
which we confess by our fears, even 
while denying it with our lips — must 
indeed be firmly rooted, and shows 
the visible impress of Nature herself. 

‘‘ Est enim luce non scripta sed nata 
lex, quain non didicimus, accepimns, 
legimus, venini ex natura ips«i ar- 
ripuiinus, liamJirais, expressimus.” 
In fact, the very frequency of such 
attempts at imposture is, in itself^ 
a virtual acknowledgment of the 
strength and universality of this be- 
lief; for no one could venture to 
found a scheme for deceiving another, 
on principles repugnant to the no- 
tions of the person deceived, or to 
touch so tendt r a string as that of 
spiritual visitations, if he were not 
secure of finding an answering chord 
in the bosoms of mankind. 

Nor is there any thing in this be- 
lief more revolting to the reason than 
the feelings. No one can believe the 
doctrine of the immortality of the 
soulj without admitting the possibi- 
lity of spiritual appearances; and the 


probability of such occurrences is 
a matter that must be decided ac- 
cording to evidence. There niay, 
indeed, be some who hold that no 
evidence issufficient to establish a 
fact of this kind. This is merely 
an application of Hume's ingenious 
argument against miracles. The 
question, like any other, is sus- 
ceptible of human testimony, with 
this qualification only, that the evi- 
dence is to be received with a degree 
of caution proportioned to the extra- 
ordinary nature of the fact which 
forms the subject of investigation. 
Every reasonable deduction must be 
made for the fallacy of the senses, 
the over-excitement of the imagina- 
tion, or the deceit of the narrator. 
Hume’s test of the truth of miracu- 
lous narratives, which Taley consi- 
ders as a fair statement of the ques- 
tion, may here be safely applied. 
We must weigh and balance the 
two probabilities — whether it is more 
likely that the circumstances related 
have really happened, or that the nar- 
rator has been himself deceived, or, 
from interested motives, is deceiving 
us, — and then decide according to the 
preponderance of the one or the other. 

I admit, liowever, that there may be a 
presumption, from internal evidence, 
against the truth of such a story, too 
strong to be overruled by testimony. 
Wc cannot believe that in any case 
such occurrences should take place, 
without the immediate permission of 
the Deify ; nor can we conceive, 
without impugning the noblest of 
his attributes, that they should be 
so permitted, without an adequate 
end or purpose — still less, that that 
end should be one of mere wanton- 
ness or malice. Relations of this 
kind are the offspring merely of hu- 
man folly and credulity, and bear 
the same relation to truth, as poly- 
theism to true religion, being absurd 
and unnecessary multiplications of a 
principle in itself genuine and divine. 
AU th ose tales, therefore, of spi- 
rits, hostile to roan, — who delight 
in wantonly terrifying and torment- 
ing those under their influence,— 
which llie superstitious fancy of maR 
has created in all ages and countries, 
are at once s|fept away by this con- 
sideration), ; Jwead of swaying the 
judgmentwirirlTie strength of reality, 
they must now be content to exercise 
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a faint and precarious influence over 
the imagination ; and Reason teaches 
us to rejoice at their fate, though 
Poetry still laments over their tomb. 
Puck is now but an empty name. 
Glorlana wields a powerless sceptre. 
The gentle fairies have fled their 
green knolls. Oberon and Titania 
have ceased the^r moonlight revels. 
The Brownie no longer haunts his 
hereditary castles. No longer can 
the Lubber-fiend drain his cream- 
bowl, or stretch his hairy length be- 
fore the cottage fire. Never apin 
shall the woods echo to the hoofs of 
the spectre Horseman. All those 
visions “ of calling shapes and beck- 
oning shadows dire,” with which 
credulity had peopled the dark cave, 
the gloomy forest, or the ruined 
hall, now bear in themselves their 
own refutation ; and we only wonder 
that mankind should have ministered 
so liberally to their own uneasiness, 
in thus turning to shape, and giving 
to these airy nothings” of the brain 

a local habitation and a name.” 
But thus it has ever been. Like the 
Israelites of old, they frame the idol, 
and then worship the golden calf 
which they have set up. 

Tales such as these oppose the 
fundamental principle upon which 
alone the reality of spiritual appear- 
ances is rendered probable ; that is, 
the efiecting some useful and im- 
portant end ; and, therefore, however 
strongly corroborated, they can never 
produce conviction. Thus, when Sully 
informs me* that a frightful spectre 
haunted the forest of l^ntainbleau. 
and that it had been more than once 
seen by the King and his whole 
suite in hunting ; and when 1 find 
this testimony corroborated by most 
of the cotemporary historians and 
annalistst, I admit the circumstance 
to be inexplicable ; but 1 cannot 
bring myself to the belief of its 
reality. Thus, too, when a German 
tells me, that, on certain nights in 
the year, an infernal troop s^ly out 
from the ruinous castle of Roden stein, 
and gallop to a neighbouring ruin ; 
though 1 have the strongest con- 
.!Ourring testimonies to the fact of its 

• Memoirs, Vol. II. B. 10. 

f Pemfixe. Pere Matthun. Bongars. 
Jottrnal Henri IV. ChronOlogu Septen- 
tiaire. > 
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having happened so late as the Battle 
of Waterloo, I can no more behevc 
the story, than I do the exploits of a 
similar personage in Bocaccio's novel 
of Nastagio, or in Burger’s Ballads 
of Lenore and tht Wild Huntsman. 

It is certain, too, that many de- 
ductions from the aggregate of spirit- 
ual appearances, must be made on 
account of the influence of the ima- 
gination, especially when the mind 
is agitated by fear, anxiety, or any 
violent passion. ’J’he power of ima- 
gination, in such circum stances, is 
indeed wonderful; and wdicre the pro- 
bability of the occurrence rests on the 
testimony of a single individual, if 
there is any reason to suppose his 
mind influenced by such causes, we 
are warranted to conclude, according 
to Hume’s rule, that the probability 
of his being deceived is greater than 
that of the circumstance having hap- 
pened, — and to reject his evidence ac- 
cortUngly. Thus, that terrible spectre 
which shook the mind of the {Sicilian 
Dion, seems to have been but the 
coinage of his brain *. Wearied out 
by the repeated insults and treachery 
of lleraclides, his wonted clemency 
forsook him, and he sullied his fame, 
by allowing him to be assassinated. 
From that moment he never knew 
peace. His conscience, torn by re- 
morse, conjured up a spectre, which, 
in the shape of a tall and frightful 
female figure, appeared to him every 
night, and seemed to sweep the a- 
partment with violence ; and his dis- 
eased fancy connected the tuddin 
death of his son. which happened 
soon after, wuth th’s apparition. 
know but little of the laws which re- 
gulate our associations, noi can wc* 
trace any natural eoiincctioii betWTen 
the murder of lleraclides, and this 
peculiar creation of Dion’s fancy ; 
but in the circumstances of the case, 
we cannot, 1 think, hesitate in attri- 
buting the whole to the weakness of 
a mind agitated by remorse. But 
the mind is still uiore liable to be de- 
ceived by erroneous impressions on 
the senses, than b} its own creations ; 
and to the frequency of such falla- 
cies, a still larger proportion of sucii 
tales is to be ascribed. The followufig 
incident, which 1 think is not gene- 
rally known, would, in the hands of 

•‘Plutarch in V5t. Dion. 
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a person of less sciences, or more su- 
perstition, have passed current as a 
most undoubted ghost story : 

Mr Schmidt, mathernaiical teacher 
at the school of Pforte, near Naum- 
burg, slept*in a room in the academy, 
which had formerly been a cloister, 
and waking, one morning, as it began 
dawn, he saw, as he thought, a 
onk standing at the foot of his bed. 
On looking at him stedfastly, he ap- 
peared to be fat, and his head almost 
sunk between his shoulders, lie 
raired himself in his bed ; but the 
apparition did not move ; he only saw 
somewhat more of it, and the folds 
of the surplice which it wore were 
more conspicuous, i^e then moved 
his head towards it, on which the 
figure began to retreat backward, but 
still with its face towards the bed. 
Following the apparition with his 
eyes, it retreated with speed, swell- 
ing to a gigantic form, and all at 
once was chang(*d into the gothic 
window with white curtains, wliich 
was opposite the bed’s foot, and a- 
bout six or seven feet distant from it. 

Several times after this, Schmidt 
endeavoured to see the same appear- 
ance, but to no purpose ; the window 
always preserving its usual appear- 
ance. About a week afterwards, 
however, happening, as before, to 
wake in the grey light of morning, 
he again saw this corpulent sprite 
at his bed's foot. Being now aware 
what occasioned the appearance, he 
examined it more narrowly. The 
great arch of the window formed the 
monk's shoulders, — a smaller arch in 
the centre, hishead, — and the curtains 
the surplice. Schmidt, who was 
short-sighted, accounts very inuthe- 
matically for all these phenomena, 
by the peculiar state of the eye at 
the moment of awaking, from some 
moisture wliich had accumulated on 
it during the night, and its gradual 
return to its usual state; though, 
as his demonstration is a little te- 
dious, it is needless to extract it. 

To causes such as these, a very 
large proportion of talcs of appari- 
tions are attributable. A sudden 
noise — some object seen through the 
obscurity of twilight or moonlight — 
or some natural phenomenon of the 
elements, or the heavenly bodies, is 
caught at by weak minds, and mag- 
nified, .like Don Quixotte's fulling- 
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mills, into some ** terrible and su- 
perhuman adventure." But the pro- 
gress of science has sadly abritlged 
the empire of the supernatural in 
this quarter. The spectres of the 
Ilartz mountain have sunk into the 
mere effects of the sun's rays ; che- 
mistry has clapped an extinguisher 
on the corpse-candles, which have 
now dwindled into i){nes fatui; and 
Sir Humphry Davy has tamed that 
malignant spirit of the mine, whose 
visitations had been so fatally fre- 
quent, under the shape of Fire I )amp. 

In thus labouring to reduce the 
sum-total of these spiritual visita- 
tions, I may seem to have retracted 
the avowal with which I set out. 
But such is by no means my inten- 
tion. If I narrow my field of opera- 
tions, it is in the hope of being able 
to act with more security in what re- 
mains ; just as a politician sacrifices a 
part, to retain the remainder ; or as 
the governor of a fortress, in the hour 
of danger, expels every doubtful ally 
from the garrison, and trusts his de- 
fence rather to the efforts of the faith- 
ful few, than the suspicious many. 
Admitting that many of these tales 
are obviously incredible, oven from 
internal evidence, and that, in others, 
the evidence of the senses is to be re- 
jected altogether, or received with ex- 
treme suspicion, 1 hesitate not to say, 
that there remains behind a large class 
which is liable to neither of these 
objections ; when, in the first place, 
the end and purpose of the visit was 
obvious and adequate ; and when, 
secondly, no sus]»icion could reason- 
ably be entortaintd of the ceolntss 
and courage of the obser\LT; where 
men of profound scieticc, undaunted 
courage, and tranquillity of temper, 
have given their testimony to the 
reality of such a])pearaijces. ITliat 
reasonable objection can w’c frame 
to that of the firm and pliiloso])hic 
Brutus.^ What shall wc say to the 
evidence of Ammianus Marccllinus*, 
or how impugn his account of that 
figure which attended the emperor 
Julian, which quitted him before the 
death of Constantine, and again ap- 
peared to him, crossing bis tent, with 
a sad countenance, and a melancholy 
gesture, the night before his fatal 


• Amm. Mar. in Vit. Julian,- Al. XXI. 
XXV. 
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battle with the Persians? AVhat 
shall we say to the following strange 
story, told by Pliny, in his letter to 
Sura, among several other tales of 
apparitions, and vvliieh, from the tone 
of the letter, it is evident that that 
great man liimsc If believes ? A large 
house in Athens became deserted by 
its inliabitants, from frightful noises 
which were heard in it, and the spec- 
tre of an old man, bound with chains, 
wliicli had been seen by tlicm every 
night. Terror had bewildered their 
hciiscs, and want of sleep brought a 
distemp(‘r upon them, which was 
followed by death. "Jlie house, be- 
ing abandoned, was advertised at a 
low price. Athenodorus, the philo- 
sojdier, eame to Athens — read the 
inscription bv chance — suspected the 
lowness of tne terms — was inform- 
ed of the whole — and took the house 
iinraediatcly . A t night, he removt d 
his family to the inner-part of the 
house, ordered his writing materials, 
and a light to bo placed for him in 
the front apartments, and applied 
himself closely to writing, to prevent 
the intrusion of those imaginary fears 
and appearances, which tlie mind is 
apt to figure to itself when unoccu- 
pied. At first, there was a profound 
silence in the house, as at other times; 
but soon after, llm distant clanking 
of chains was heard. The sound came 
nearer, and was heard, sometimes 
without, at other times within the 
apartment. The philosojihcr looked 
iijs and perceived the spectre as it 
had been described, to him, standing 
still, and beckoning witli its finger. 
After some delay, he obeyed the 
signal, took his light, and follov»ed 
it. It stalked slowly along, as if 
ovei loaded with, its chains, turned 
into a court belonging to the house, 
and vanished. Athenodorus, when 
he w’as left alone, marked the spot 
with some weeds and leaves. I’lie 
next day he went to the magistrates, 
and procured an order for digging 
on the spot. 1 1 was done, and se- 
V(Tal bones were found, bound up 
and entangled with chains, while 
the flesh, pu trifled by time, or eaten 
away by the irons, was entirely gone. 
iTheite w^ere gathered up and bulled 
pablicly ; and, by this ceremorfy, 
the bouse was freed from its trouble- 
some visitor. 

, When a person gets into a atory- 
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telling humour, on a subject such 
as this, it is the most difficult thing 
ill the world to stop. 1 shall only 
trcfpass on the reader's patience, 
however, with one other anecdote, 
which, as it occurs in a work not 
much known in this country may, 
perhaps, be new to him. The Mar- 
quis de Rarnbouillet, and the IMar- 
quis dc Precy, both young, and inti- 
mate friends, were serving logclhcr 
in the wars. One day tin y happened 
tD be conversing about the aftkiis of 
another world, of the existence of 
which neither, at that time, felt very 
strongly persuaded. I'liey proniistd 
that, in order to settle tlie point, the 
first who died should return, to de- 
scribe his situation to the survivor, 
llainbouiilet soon after set out with 
his regiment for Flanders. I’reey, 
who was al)out to follow, was de- 
tained by a fever in Paris, lie was 
long ill, and was just beginning to 
recover, when looking out of htd 
one night, he ];erceived his fiienfl 
llainbouiilet in the room. Me l■c^c 
to embrace him, hut the oilier, with 
a w’ave of his hand, declined the com- 
pliment. He then told him, that he 
had been killed in Flanders the even- 
ing before, that all he had heard of 
another world w’as too {vm and that 
it w^as time for him to pursue a very 
difi'erent line of conduct. He then 
diba})])carcd. Precy roused the house, 
and related the story, which only pro- 
cured him the character of an absurd 
visionary, till the news of llarabou- 
illct's death, which arrived soon af- 
ter, silenced his incredulous acquain- 
tances. Precy engaged in the civil 
wars, and was soon after killed ai tlie 
battle of St Antoine. This tale will 
probably recall to the reader's recol- 
lection a similar story of two colle- 
gians at Oxford, which occurs in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, and which 
seems to be proved as strongly as such 
a circumstance can be. 

In no question could the arguvfcn- 
lum ad verecundiafii, from tlie autho- 
rity of great names, be employed wdth 
more effect. Should 1 be ashamed 
to entertain an opinion, which was 
recognised as true by a solemn de- 
cision of theSorbonnein 1^18 — which 
was admitted, in numerous cases, by 
the parliament of Paris, and con- 
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insso- -V iritualities — 

firiiif’d by the Faculty of Theology 
in Even so late as the year 

17‘8(>, a trial, by appeal, took place 
before the parliament of Aix 
ibundod on the supposed discovery 
of a treasure, by means of a spirit ; 
and thougli the imposture was de- 
tected in this particular case, the 
trutli of the general principle was 
assumed on the one side, and admit- 
ted on the otlicr, almost without con- 
test or contradiction. Shall J be a- 
shamed of that which Bacon consi- 
dered probable +, — which Johnson 
openly believed, — which Adrbsen 
modestly, but distinctly avows r No ; 
when I iiiid myself fortificil by such 
autlioritics, and meet with narratives, 
proved, as fat* as 1 can see, by com- 
petent and uije\ce]Uionable witness- 
es, 1 confess it ap])tars to mo far 
more philososophical to admit the 
fact, than to rel'use my belief to their 
clear and unbi:ls.^cd testimony. IT 
it is ah', urd to b bc^'e surini'.rra.iw*’, 
it is certainly imn'li mc)»*e w) to en- 
deavour ij exnkin them by such 
chemical systems as thos«of Gaitarel 
and dc \kliemo;it. What can he 
more gravely ridiculous, than the 
following reasoning, wliich 1 have 
endeavoured to compress from the 
“ Curiositez Inouies" of the former? 
“ As objects," says he, “ are perceiv- 
ed by impressions caused by t hem on 
the brain, and vibrations in the 
nerves, it is jirobable the vibrations 
on the nerves, and the consequent 
perception, ma" '•onfiiiuc long afur 
the object which first caused them is 
removed, just as the pain of a blow 
continues after the removal of the 
striking body." Besides, if the 
movement of the nerves is communi- 
cated to the brain, why may not the 
movement of the brain be rccommu- 
nicated by ifeme other channel to the 
nerves, and thus produce thp same 
effect or one but little weaker than 
the original perception ? But being 
rather apprehensive of the stability 
of this precious fabric of reasoning, 
he subjoins another explanation, for 
the satisfaction of those heretical per- 
sonages who still persist in thinking 
the objects of their terror external. 
" This mop be/' says he, for lu- 
minous vapours arise from putrid 

* Causes C^l^bres, Tom. 1?. 
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bodies, which preserve the same si- 
tuation and form in issuing from the 
ground, as at the inoment they quit- 
ted the carcase ; and, of course, will 
exactly represent the shape of the 
body that produced tliem : and that 
this docs not happen in day-Ilght, 
is owing to the coldness of the night- 
air, wliich condenses these vapours, 
and prevents their dispersion." From 
this, then, we may explain those a]'- 
pearunc. o which are freqm nily seen 
in church-yards, and fioliN oi Inittk, 
which are nothing more than ilv‘se 
forms of condensed vapour, jjrocecd- 
ing from the bodies inteired there, 
(’ertainly, if the doctrine oi‘ sjdnts 
is never attacked but by thes ‘ re- 
doubtable arguments of Jacques ( laf- 
farcl, the dynasty of the invisible 
world i"- not likely to be speedily 
overthrown. 

And, after all, what is there in 
such a belief so disagreeable, that 
science and philosophy, true or fals. ■, 
thus set themselves in array against 
it? Docs it w'caken the e\i{leiice of 
religion? Docs it trench on any of 
the attributes of the Deity ? Is there 
any thing in such a hehef that can 
weaken the hopes, or inen ase the 
fears, of the good and the virtuous ? 
No. Idle inhabitants of the f raw* 
have no terrors, but lor tlie guihy. 
The form whicli shook the mind of 
Dion, w^as regarded with firm tran- 
quillity by the stoical virtue of Bru- 
tus, and the mild philosophy of .Fu- 
liaii. "J"o the good, there some- 
thing in tliis intercourse n; t d*''=}>iT’t- 
ing or revolting, but elevating and en- 
nobling. The ancients believed that a 
Genius attended every man from the 
hour of his birth, as the guide and 
director of liii conduct, but visible 
only to those illustrious for their vir- 
tues But how much more consol- 
ing the reflection, that after death 
has snapped asunder the ties of this 
earthly communion and fellowship, 
those friends who have been with- 
drawn from our eyes, become, in their 
tujfa, the guardian Genii^ who watch 
over the happiness of the survivors, 
and influence thei^ fates and for- 
tunes, even from that unknown coun- 

Etytfvf yesfOficei/At ra /3/a ^ 

Menaitdcr in Frn^* 
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try wliicli they have reached, and 
where we hone at last to rejoin them ! 
Under the weight of misfortune, the 
depression of grief, or the desertion 
of friends, there arc moments, when, 
far from regarding such visitations 
with terror, wc could cling to them 
with eagerness, as the alleviation of 
suffering. Wc can then sympathise 
witli the enthusiasm of the visionary 
Petrarch, when, in the solitudes of 
Vaucluse, and by the waters, of the 
Sorga, he invokes the shade of his 
departed Laura, or pours forth his 
gratitude for those visits, which, in 
the stillness of night, consoled his af- 
fliction. When I gaze from my win- 
dow, upon the loveliness of the scene 
without ; that broad full moon now 
rising high in the heavens; those 
clustered stars which sparkle in the 
depth of the unclouded azure ; that 
varied plain, here rising into silver 
light, there sinking into shadow ; and 
those aged and massy trees, through 
which the moon-beams play with 
such fantastic variety ■ I feel, that, 
in such a place as this, at such an 
hour, if descending spirits can in- 
deed converse with man, 1 could 
summon up courage to bear the con- 
ference. Spirits, 1 say, of those 
whom I have loved and lost, let me 
look on you once more ! Let me per- 
use again your beloved lineaments ; 
the venerable aspect of parental care 
— the vivacity of brotherly affection 
— the softened tenderness of a sister's 
love ! Ye have no terrors for him, 
who, sick of the tumults of this 
world, has long "since fixed his 
thoughts upon another, and who will 
look on you as the messengers of 
peace and consolation, not as the mi- 
nisters of evil, or the harbingers of 
sorrow. 


THE FEELINGS AND FORTUNES OF 
A SCOTCH TUTOR. 

Sed VOS sievas Imponite leges,” &c. 

Juv, SaU 7ff sudjlnem, 

" A Scotch tii^ris a being in a 
siiate of transition fVom the humble 
otbneiftflty in which he is usually 
kiih and educated, to the respecta- 
and usefulness of a Pi^byte- 
tdeigyman. Ascehding, by a 
i^gradual transltibn, from rustidty and 


ignorance, through all the various 
modifications of middle, and even of 
what may be termed higher, life, he 
not upfrequently exhibits, in succes- 
sion, the sheepishness and clownish- 
ness of the rustic, the (jonceit and 
pomposity of the pedant, the frip- 
pery and frivollity of the beau, the 
smartness and petulance of the wit, 
the pertinacity and obesity of the 
disputant — with all the morbid sen- 
sibility of the man of feeling. From 
the nature, likewise, of that dci)£Tid- 
cncc upon the will and the caprice of 
another, to which he is unavoidably 
subjected, he usually contracts a kind 
of jealous and testy independence, 
which accompanies him through all 
his gradations, and which, more, per- 
haps, than any other circumstance, 
serves to classify and mark his cha- 
racter. His opportunities of obser- 
vation, too, are neither few nor un- 
favourable ; for whilst neither father 
nor mother, neither menial nor de- 
pendent, think it vrorth wliile to con- 
ceal or to disguise their character, in 
the presence of the poor, dependent 
tutor, his eyes, if he is actually pos- 
sessed of eyes, are open, and he has 
sufficient leisure, as well as educa- 
tion, to turn all these opportunities 
to account, in the shape of observa- 
tion and reflection. 1 1 being liis pro- 
vince at table, and in the presence, 
particularly, of company, to listen 
rather than to speak — to solve diffi- 
culties rather than to start them — to 
eat his pudding, drink his glass of 
wine, and retire, rather than melt 
down into, and commix himself with, 
the after-dinner confabulation ; he 
must be possessed of less natural 
shrewdness than Scotsmen are ge- 
nerally endowed with, and of more 
good nature than usually falls to the 
lot of his cloth, if he do upon all 
this, play the censor and the satirist 
at his leisure ; making up in one 
way, for what he is compelled to re- 
linquish in another. Yet, with all 
these cynical tendencies, which are 
the consequences of his condition, his 
heart is open, in a singular measure, 
to the accession of kindness and good 
will ; and should any individual, in 
the family where his lot, frr the time> 
is cast, single him out oy friendly 
attentions, it will go hard with him 
indeed if he do not prove himself 
grateful. Of all others, female con- 
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descension, in the shape of youth 
and beauty^ is to him tne most dan- 
gerous and overwhelming ; for being 
inexperienced in the worlds and fas- 
cinated by the glitter of high life, 
he is apt trf brood over visions of his 
own creation in secret, till possibili- 
ty assume the port and bearing of 
reality, and what is merely desire- 
able, begins to seem an object of pro- 
bable attainment. Such are the pre- 
clominating features of the charatter 
of which 1 am about, from my own 
experience, to attempt a sketch, re- 
serving, however, at the same time, 
to myself, the privilege of introducing 
into the narrative such exceptions 
as, however inconsistent they may 
seem with the outline I have given, 
are, notwithstanding, true to nature, 
and taken from observation. 

At the usual period, 1 was sent to 
school, and after the expiration of 
seven years of the most vivid plea- 
sures and the roost oppressive pains, 
— of ecstacy and angui^, in close and 
alternate succession, — 1 entered upon 
life, %vith much skill in analysis, great 
readiness in syntax, and a competent 
knowledge of promiscuous questions. 
Besides all this, I wrote a fair hand, 
(as you may see !) had studied book- 
keeping, in all its forms of Sun- 
dries Dr.” and " Cash Cr.,** and 
had occasionally, though with but 
doubtful success, attempted the com- 
position of a hexameter line. There 
were, indeed, several passages, in 
what are tenned the higher classics, 
which 1 could not master. Some 
questions, too, in double position, 
and the cube root, proved too much 
for my skill ; and a confounded long 
rule in Ruddiman's grammar, b^ 
ginning with Pyrrhichius," abso- 
lutely upset my powers of articula- 
tion. By the help, however, of a 
whole host of auxiliaries,'* I was 
enabled to perform absolute miracles! 
Did any portion of an author appear 
to be suppressed, or had it aotually, 
under the haste and inattention of 
the onginal transcriber, evanished 
altogether from the text, — instead of 
admitting this fact as a solution, I 
went instantly tb work with an '^El- 
lipsis," an#th 9 vacuum was imme- 
diately filled up, — the surrounding 
words closed in over this blank, — the 
wound, as it were, cicatrized,— and 

Dr Ellipsis" had tlie whole ciedit 

vox.. XII. 


of the remedy. If, on the other 
hand, a redundancy was felt, like 
that in one of our very best Para- 
phrases, where it is said — 

“ There we shall meet to part no more. 
And still together be ;** 

this aukward circumstance was in- 
stantly remedied, not by cutting off 
the fox's tail, — the"redundans pon- 
dus apposituni," — ^but, by setting to 
work with a " Pleonasmus," under 
whose reducing skill and power, 1 
verily believe, seven balls might 
have been lodged in one socket : the 
same word, seven times repeated, 
would have been deemed even ele- 
gant expression still. Should an un- 
fortunate vocable happen, by one of 
those accidents to which all things 
moveable are more or less subject, to 
have been mislaid, and to have taken 
up a wrong position amongst its com- 
panions and associates — whip. Jack ! 
and begone! — by a "'Hysteronprote- 
ron," the last became first, and the 
first last. Herman Boaz, of leger- 
demain memory, or Dr Catc|;fe]to, 
with his hair on end, 

“ At his own wonders wondering," 

never performed a transference from 
one pocket, or from one hand to an- 
other, with greater address. The 
" Licentia Vatum," a kind of forlorn 
hope, was regularly brought into play, 
when any anomalous difiiculty oc- 
curred. He was, in fact, the Dr 
Gregory of the Nine Muses, being 
called in, in all desperate cases, when 
any one of their numerous and fan- 
tastical r progeny required extraordi- 
nary aid. A " subauditur” was ever 
at hand, to pin, as it were, and plas- 
ter up the crevices and chinks in 
composition ; and I was more in- 
debted to the verb " esepit," and 
" CBBperunt,"-^to the substantive 
noun " negoiium," — and to the non- 
descript quod ad," than I can well 
express. The will of the gramma- 
rian was on all occasions the standard 
of composition ; and whenever Ho- 
race, or Livy, or Virgil, or Sallust, 
seemed to take upon them to difier 
from Ruddiman, 1 made very short 
work of it. I concluded, — ^alongwitli 
hundreds who remain practically un« 
der the same delusion throughont 
their lives, — that all those anomalies 
or im^larif ies in the classic authors. 
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which do not seem to come conve- 
niently under grammarian authority, 
are, in fact, blemishes, and only to 
be corrected, and rendcred|intclligible, 
by those rules and figures which Rud- 
diman has detailed. The Scripture 
has it, that the Sabbath was made 
for man, and not man for the Sab- 
bath, — and, by a similar process of 
reasonihg, I concluded, that the 
classics were made for the rules of 
Syntax, and not those rules derived 
from, and constructed upon the clas- 
sics. Had Juvenal, in fact, or Terence 
arisen from the dead, and heard me 
in the act of construing their own 
works, — with all the appliances, and 
means to boot, of Syntax, — they 
would absolutely have been ashamed 
of that dismal piece of mosaic, out of 
which 1 contrived, however, to bring 
government and concord in abund- 
ance. 

But along with these more showy 
and astonishing accomplishments, 1 
had almost unconsciously acquired a 
certain portion of that honest manli- 
ness qf spirit, which characteriaed a 
Roman citizen. 1 had stolen from 
the altars of Greece a small spark 
of that sacred and inextinguishable 
fire which there burnt so brightly. 
The love of liberty and of literature, 
had entwined themselves around my 
soul, in inseparable conjunction ; and 
whilst my heart was warmed, and 
expanded with the admiration of no- 
ble and generous sentiment and a- 
chievement, my imagination was de- 
lighted, and my understanding invi- 
gorated by the finest specimens of 
thoughts and composition. Woe be 
to him, whatever his rank or his au- 
thority in the state, who would dis- 
courage the study of classical litera- 
ture amongst us, — who, in the pur- 
suit of the merely and directly use- 
ful, would have us overlook, or un- 
derrate, the ornamental and becoming 
— who would train up our generous 
and high-spirited youth to an ac- 
quaintance with tables of interest, 
steam-engines, and algebraical ab- 
stractions, — to the exclusion of the 
pages of the Mantuan Bard, and of 
all that variegated and invigorating 
landscape of taste, genius, and 
sentiment, am^, whic^ the clas- 
annal scholar lives and luxuriates: 
)And a tri|ile woe be extended, in all 
kn f'atholical force, to him, or to her. 


who, in compliance with the feverish 
bigotry of an excited age, would sub- 
stitute “Ralph Erskine’s Gospel Son- 
nets’* for the Odes of Horace, and 
** Newton’s Cardiphonia” for the 
Epistles of Pliny ! whilst, that blessing 
winch bespeaks the gratitude of the 
heart that bestows it, rather than 
confers benefit on any one, abide 
and rest upon the memory of the 
Monks of Mount Cassin and Otran- 
10 , of Salerno and Am^lti^ who, iu 
the solitude and seclusion of their 
cells, drew forth into light and into 
public view the slumbering soul of 
antiquity — the immortal spirits of 
those men whose names arc now as- 
sociated with all that is truly noble, 
and generous, and elegant, and taste- 
ful amongst us ! 

Y et it is quite possible to possess a 
genuine relish for classical literature, 
without possessing the slightest know- 
lodge of men — to he, in short, a scho- 
lar and an enthusiast, without being 
acquainted with the mere ordinary 
affairs of life. And this was actually 
my own condition at the time 1 am 
speaking of ; for 1 was as ignorant of 
the world as if I had been born and 
educated in the Ring of Saturn. Ex- 
cept on one occasion, when I was 
sent with a present of gooseberries to 
a widow lady, a distant relation of 
my mother, I had never once set my 
foot upon a carpet. 1 had constantly 
devoured my dinner without the as- 
sistance of knife or A)rk, and had no 
more notion of the use of a table- 
cloth, than I had of a hand-basin or 
a towel, whilst the clear stream and 
my own coat-tail remained to be 
used. 

^ Had I passed, in this uncultivated 
and inexperienced state, into the 
mansion of a nobleman, I had been 
discouraged, laughed at, and entirely 
ruined ; I should have fallen back 
upon that station of society to which 
I was born, and should never, in all 
probability, have got on. But hap- 
pily for me, I found, at the age of 
seventeen, employment in a situation 
less exposed to the inconveniencies 
and discouragements of rank and 
ceremony, and what are termed 
“ manners.” I took up.my lodging 
in a farm-house, from which I issued 
every morning, to hold rule in what 
was termed a subscription or opposi- 
tion school. In this situation 1 h^d 
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indeed prodigious hard labour ; but 
then the honest and aged persons 
with whom 1 lodged were plain peo- 
ple, and but one dcgrccelcvated above 
the ce;Lage rank. The transition, 
therefore, was easy and natural ; 
and 'tvhilst 1 still made use of ffreeu 
horn instead of ram-horn spoons, 
and a broth. plate for my breakfast 
porridge, instead of a wooden luggy, 

1 was by no means puz2led or start' 
led by the change. But nemo est 
ab oirmi j)arte beatus." I was a sub- 
ject of envy, and consequently of en- 
mity, in a quarter where I was most 
anxious to become one of regard and 
esteem. 7'lie school-master of the 
l>arish into which I had been intro- 
duced in consequence of his real, or 
alleged indolence or incapacity, had 
a daughter, the^very pink and Sharon 
rose, in my estimation of beauty, and 
of every attractive quality. For she 
was fat and plump, as the Hottentot 
Venus, — had a fair complexion, hair 
verging towards red, but which, in 
certain lights, might be mistaken for 
auburn ; and an arm, and a hand, 
in which neither elbow-bone nor 
knuckle were visible. H er countenance 
was open, for her features were upon 
somewhat of a large scale : nothing 
was crowded upon another, but nose, 
mouth, and eyes, seemed all anxious 
to preserve a respectful, and a dis- 
tinct distance from each other. But 
what charmed me most of all, was 
her manners, which were free and 
affable ; and although she walked 
every Sabbath to church upon pat- 
tens, and wore a dress of the very 
last fashion, and of the most genteel 
air, yet she would condescend to 
converse with me by the way, and 
occsionally, as I imagined, forgot 
her psalm-book at home, that she 
might have the benefit of mine at 
church. Her fkther, however, who 
was amost pompous and authoritative 
personage, I coultl easily see, liked 
me not, and would from time to 
time give his daughter suoh looks of 
earnest reproof, when she happened 
merely by chance to cast the tail of 
her eye my way, that 1 had been 
stupid indeed, as well as blind, not 
to have perceived his antipathy. 

For some time, however, no overt 
act of anoyance was attempted in re- 
ference to me, or to my originally 
-small, but now flourishing academy ; 


and I had every reason to conclude, 
that the embers of his yet unkindled 
wrath and indignation had been 
smothered in their own ashes ; when 
1 received an invitation to spend the 
evening, or, as it is termed “ the fore- 
night,** with his family. This in- 
vitation was most acceptable ; so hav- 
ing arrayed myself in my very best, 
and having assailed my yet nascent 
beard with an unwonted degree of 
pertinacity, and having brushed up 
my grammar rules, in case of any 
exigency, for the contest, 1 set off, 
i<bout dusk of a November evening, 
to tea. He received me at the end 
of his dwelling-house, as 1 well re- 
member, with a particularly low bow 
and a hearty shake of the hand, and 
conducted me straight ben the house, 
wliere liis wife and only daughter 
were seated upon chairs, in the 
midst of a rewly-sanded earthen 
floor, waiting my arrival. 1 took 
my seat immediately by the ingle- 
cheek, but felt all over of a prick- 
ling, or perspiration, when 1 per- 
ceived the face that was placed di- 
rectly over against mine. However, 
from this embarraisment I was soon 
relieved, by the father of my fair 
Sabbath partner, only to be plunged 
into a worse, and a still more un- 
pleasant dilemma. After haying 
taken a hasty sketch of the past day, 
df the weather, of the country, and 
of the kingdom, not forgetting the 
French Revolution, which was then 
raging with volcanic fury, he pull- 
ed from his coat pocket a book, and 
without further ceremony, proceeded 
to inform me, that he had that day 
met with a passage in the school 
which had puzzled him not a little. 
1 took a side-long glance at the size, 
for 1 could not discover the title of 
the ominous volume, and concluded 
that it must be Juvenal, or Sallust, 
or Ovid, at least. My fears, however, 
and embarrassments were greatly re- 
lieved, when I discovered that this 
mysterious volume, containing a pas- 
sage of such intricacy as to baffle the 
learning of a scholar who had passed 
an examination by tbe Presbytery, 
was in fact, neither more nor less, than 
a copy of Ruddiman’s 'Rudiments. 
Whilst Ae wife therefore, and daugh- 
ter, were busied in preparing the 
tea, this book was spr^ put on the 
table before us, and my attention 
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wai called to the following roost per- 
pleiUDg sentence contained amongst 
ihe ^'distichs/' attributed, upon what 
evidence I knew not, to Cato. 

** Rem, tibi quam noscis aptam, dimit- 
tere noli 

Fronte capi]lata..-/ 70 «t est occtuio calva." 

The difficulty, 1 was told, lay in the 
last line, ana my solution of it was 
earnestly, and with seeming deference, 
solicited. In all my course of seven 
years latinity at school, my atten- 
tion had never once been directed to 
these distichs. I had indeed got by 
heart, and for iny own amusement, 
the famous “ Regimen menss honor- 
abile,*' where every line ended roost 
amusingly in '' atis but Cato and 
his De Moribus*' couplets were 
almost equally unknown to me. Con- 
trary to the rule in the grace above 
referred to " No scalpatis caveatis,” 
1 forthwith set about scratching roy 
head, as if I had expected to make 
the discovery on the outside, rather 
than in tlie interior of my brain. 

Frcnte capillata, post est occasio 
calva!*' Here were cases without 
government, and government with- 
out cases ; an ablative, where a nomi- 
native seemed to be requisite, and a 
nominative again, where an accusa- 
tive was by Ruddiman, at least, deem- 
ed indispensable! '' Postest occasio." 
Was there ever such nonsense ! Post 
occasio ! why one might as well say 

Propter urbs,” or “ ad Roma," — U 
was downright absurdity I and so 
after a few writhings and twistings, 
by my finger and thumb, of my 
nose, 1 pronounced it ; when, to my 
utter surprise and confusion, in the 
presence of the very girl whose good 
opinion I was anxious to win, and 
of the dissenting minister, who had 
now, as if by accident, joined us, my 
arch enemy explained the words 
most distinctly, and in sudi a man- 
ner, as to leave no doubt even upon 
my own mind, that he was npt only 
right in his exposition, but that this 
hid all along been a plot to entrap 
roel I made a feeble stand on the 
scor^ of Post," aud of its govem- 
inept psdj^n^ties, but was at last 
eompefied to rive up this fnrlom 
hope, by a cq»roiu adduction of ex- 
amplos, where Post" was used as 
an odverh, and not as o preposiMon; 
to express myself in a wretu^ pupj 


but in the very meaning 1 wish to 
convey, I literally found myself in 
this case a jfost behind, and all owing 
to my keejiing most rigorously to 
the rules of that very gi-amr^iariah, 
whose confounding Dlsticha Ca- 
tonis" had fairly upset me. To those 
who have a character of any kind to 
lose, ^is may appear but a trivial 
occurrence ; but to me, who had 
mine to make and to establish, this 
was beginning at the wrong side of 
the account, and could not fail, as 1 
knew, to tell fearfully against me. 

In our discourse, likewise, after 
tea, which continued, notwithstand- 
ing the presence of the ladies, to 
proceed upon literary, or ratlier clas- 
sical subjects — having occasion to 
speak of the Latin verb, and of its 
fitness for the expression of various 
shades of thought, I was again 
thrown from a vantage ground, 
which, in keeping by generalities, 1 
had now fairly gained, by a most 
direct and posing question, which was 
put to me by the secedcr clergyman, 
respecting the reason why the Latins 
had nopresent participle passive ? The 
fact was, I had never missed this 
participle at all. I had followed 
lope's axiom, whatever is, is 
right," and cannot be otherwise ; so 1 
was taken here again, like a ship at 
sea, upon whose every sail the wind 
has suddenly and violently shifted ; 
and 1 remained quite mute and ein- 
barrased. The next inquiry coming 
to be, how this deficiency was, in 
practice, supplied? in what way — ^by 
what circumlocution, the Romans 
contrived to express the meaning, 
without making use of the tense ? 1 
heard, to my utter astonishment, 
that with the pluperfect 

subjunctive active, was deemed an 
equivalent. Had I been told that 
ten was equal to one, or a part to a 
whole, I could not l^ve been more 
confounded. Yet, upon trying the 
tense, with all the coolness and col- 
lectedness of which 1 was capable at 
the time, I was compeUed to admit 
tlie justice of what had been said ; 
and yet, after all, neither of my an- 
tagonistef) for in this |K>int of view I 
had now begun to consider them 
bolb, were in any degree diatingui^- 
ed or aociirate, or even tpkreUe 
acholare ; but;, having prepared them* 
selves, doubtless, b»ore-hand> hni 
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taking adyanta^ of my inexperience^ 
they suceeded in convincing me, at 
the time, most religiously, of their 
profound scholarship. Supper-time 
at'last,«much to my satisfaction, ar-' 
rived, and, aVter the cloth was remov- 
ed, the Bibles were laid down upon 
the table before me; and, for the first 
time in my life, I was requested to 
make family- worship ; or, as it is 
termed amongst the peasantry of Scot- 
land, “ take the Book.*' If I nad been 
upset in my sholarship by means of 
Ruddiman and Cato, 1 was much 
more likely to be altogether out- 
done in my chaplaining here. 

The schoolmaster was a notorious 
and invincible adept at this devotion- 
al exercise. The established clergy- 
man of the parish, as 1 had often 
heard said, could not hold a candle 
to him at a funeral or a death-bed : 
and he was often sent for express, at 
the middle of the night, to convoy 
some alarmed and despairing con- 
science, comfortably and peaceably, 
out of time into eternity. In this capa- 
city, it was strongly suspected, and 
pretty generally rumoured, that he 
Iiod actually accumulated a little for- 
tune ; — for, following the example of 
Mother Cadiolic, with her confession- 
al, he had not scrupled, occasionally, 
to insinuate into tne ears of depart- 
ing devotees, particularly of the frail 
sex, that a little money deposited 
with him would be carefully, though 
secretly and unostentatiously, laid 
out on “ pious uses." With re- 
spect to the secrecy of the applica- 
tion of these deposits, no one could 
ever find fault ; for he seemed to 
have complied most literally with 
the Christian maxim, never to let 
his left hand know what the other 
did ; and so his cash-accounts with 
the bank accumulated daily. The 
dissenting clergyman, too though a 
young man, and as yet but partially 
known, was said, in the expressive 
language of my landlady, who was a 
hearer of his, to be wonderfully gift- 
ed, and to keep them stantling on 
their feet, even for a whole hour, 
sometimes, of a Sabbath morning, 
wi^out their feeling either cold feet 
or lumbago. So, for me to proceed 
to family-worship in the presence of 
two audi Dons as these, was like run- 
ning my held into the lion's mouth ; 
It was bringing the strength and the 


experience of the young and raw re- 
cruit, into comparison and competi- 
tion with the veteran soldier. I pudi- 
cd the Bibles past me accordingly, in 
spite of a look of scorn from the school- 
master's wife, and one of apparent pi- 
ty or commiseration from his daugh- 
ter; and after a deal of disputation, it 
was settled at last, that the Master” 
himself should proceed as usual. 
M^ith a look of the most approving 
self-complacency, he took up the 
psalm-book — pronounced a long pre- 
hitory benediction — sung tlic psalm 
— read the chapter — and concluded 
with a prayer of a most unconscion- 
able length, and fervour. It so hap- 
pened, that, in kneeling, the daugh- 
ter and 1 came almost into contact 
with each other, and either my eves 
deceived me, or 1 could observe her 
looking out from beneath her braided 
tresses towards me with somewhiit 
of Eloisa" devotion, with that kind 
of mixed or composition piety, which 
partakes at once of the intensity of 
earthly, and of the sublimity of hea- 
venly sentiment. 

As 1 returned home this evening, 
from the first regular invitation visit 
which 1 had cv cr made, 1 felt like 
one who has had a fall from his 
horse, or who has tumbled over a 
precipice, all bruised inwardly, and 
alarmed for the consequences; and 
had it not been, that Resolve, in alli- 
ance with something of a still softer 
presence, lurked (like truth in the 
well, or like Hope in the bottom of 
the box of Pandora) in the bottom 
of my heart, 1 fancy J had that 
evening returned in despair to my 
mother's fire-side, or set off, in a 
coal-carrying barge, for Liverpool, 
or God knows where. But the tresses 
of this young maiden had wound 
themselves like Styx with Eurydicc, 
nine times round me ; and 1 dream- 
ed all the succeeding night of more 
than I can now recollect or repeat. 

1 did not long remain in suspense 
respecting the immediate coiisequcu- 
ccs of this visit, for, on the foUcwiug 
evening, my landlady returned front 
a visit to a daughter-ih-Iaw, who l^ad 
lately been confined, full of wrath 
and indignation against the schc'ol- 
master, for spreading and propagating 
lies and fabrications of no ordinary 
import and magnitude against me. 
when 1 heard her general allega- 
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tions^ I knew well what was to fol- 
low — ^but the story had not lost in the 
telling. The smith’s wile, who had 
herself heard it of the shoemaker’s 
mother, an old gossipping woman 
in the neighbourhood, had intimated, 
at first with caution and reserve — 
but, ultimately, with greater ampli- 
tude and freedom, that 1 eoukl 
neither teach nor pray that I 
was as igiiorant of the Rudiments 
as 1 w'as of the Single Catechism ; — 
nay, it was even averred, that one of 
the master's youngest, and least in- 
structed scholars, had actually posed 
me with difficulties; and, finally, in 
the presence of the schoolmaster and 
the new minister, fairly upset me, 
and compelled me to confess, not 
only my own ignorance, but his su- 
perior scholarship. This was all 
very ill to bear, hut it was still 
more difficult to gainsay and contra- 
dict : truth and falsehood, as is cus- 
tomary on such occasions, were so 
artfully and intimately mixed up to- 
gether, that a kind of chemical union 
betwixt them had taken place ; and 
the compound, however disgusting 
and revolting it might be, I was 
compelled, for the time, at least, to 
swallow. But this was not all ; — 
the news, I could readily perceive, 
had reached my little school, and the 
two head boys of my highest class 
had the effrontery to dispute the 
meaning of a passage with me. In 
vain I stormed, and threatened, and 
even resorted to bodily chastisement. 
The more angry I seemed, and the 
more outrageously furious I became, 
the more convinced did they ardently 
appear of my incapacity ; and when 
at last I dismissed them to their 
seats, and called up a youtiger form, 
1 could hear them mutter, pretty 
distinctly, about teaching wee 
laddies, wha didna ken ony better." 
From the country-talk, and the 
school-report, the evil, quite natu- 
rally and inevitably, ascended to 
the ears of my employers, at the 
bead of whom was a respectable 
widow-lady, and a gentleman of spi- 
rit an4|^operty, and great influence 
in the parisib. 1 had been, indeed, 
poweitfttllv recommended by my 
^eher ; biit as my incapacity had 
become matter of public notoriety, it 
was deemed necessary that my vin- 
dication should be equally public 


and bifdctivc. Without being let at 
all into the secret, 1 found myself, 
one evening, a member of a pretty 
large party, in my principal patron, 
the laird’s," house : gnd, to my 
utter surprise, associated amongst 
several others, with the dissenting 
clergyman, tlie schoolmaster, and the 
parish minister. Our conversation 
happening, as if by accident, though 
I verily believe it was all previously 
planned by my worthy friend the 
minister, who knew his man per- 
fectly, to turn upon the immensity 
of a certain individual’s fortune, 
which had been acquired by dealing 
in black cattle ; the schoolmaster 
proceeded, with the greatest coolness 
to observe, that Mr H., the person 
spoken of, would not be worth less 
than ‘‘ a million of money." This 
seemed to startle us all, except the 
parish parson, who had evidently 
anticipated the observation ; so the 
schoolmaster was compelled to come 
to a condescendence upon the various 
‘‘ items” of which this vast and in- 
credible sum was composed ; and in 
the enumeration of tliree thousand 
in the bank, and four thousand lent 
out on landed security, and three 
constantly afloat as a trading capital, 
wc discovered at last of what his mil- 
lion consisted ! W e all looked in each 
other's faces, and as I looked equal- 
ly intelligent with the rest, it was 
evident 1 fully understood the ridi- 
cule. A little boy, one of my own 
pupils, y,ho was reading Ovid’s Me- 
tamorphoses at the time, having dropt 
in, as if accidentally, the minister 
drew him familiarly towards him- 
self, and began to question him upon 
his reading. The boy, as is usual 
with boys on such occasions, droop- 
ed his head, shrugged up his shoul- 
ders, and remained silent. How- 
ever, the questions were not thus to 
be put oft^ so he called for his book, 
and proceeded to cause the boy read 
and construe the three first lines of 
the poet, beginning with Ante 
mare et tellus, et quod tegit omnia 
coelum." The boy happened to be 
dull and bashful, and would not, or 
could not, advance one single step 
without assistance; so a reference 
was constantly had, first to the pa- 
rish schoolmaster, then to the dis- 
senting minister, and, latterly, to me, 
on the occasioiK My two^ prccur- 
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sors in coadjutorship^ in the most 
unhesitating manner^ proceeded to 
construe “ ante*' as a preposition 
with mare and tellus,** whilst, 
being here in my proper sphere, and 
upon ground purely and confessedly 
classical, I found no difficulty in 
construing the passage so as to save 
the government. My two antago- 
nists were abashed and confounded, 
and from that hour, my character, as 
an accomplished classical scholar, 
was established in the place, above 
all comparison or detraction. My 
gratitude towards the vindicator of 
my scholarship was, indeed, so ex- 
cessive, and begat so fervid an ad- 
miration, and so close and indiscri- 
minate an imitation, that for many 
years afterwards I used, in conver- 
sation with what 1 conceived to be 
genteel company, to throw the one 
leg over the other, and to pass my 
hand slowly and alternately from 
my knee to ray ancle, and from my 
ancle to my knee, merely because I 
had observed this worthy clergyman 
practise this aukward movement. 

But my embarrassments, in con- 
sequence of the ill-omened visit I 
had paid to the schoolmaster, did 
not terminate here. It was now 
pretty generally known and believed 
that I had fairly dumb-foundcred 
both my antagonists in Latin, but 
then they were still deemed niy su- 
periors in the gift and the endow- 
ment of prayer ; and as 1 proceeded, 
contrary to the habit of all who had 
preceded me in office, to the work 
of the day without a morning invo- 
cation of the Deity, it was pretty 
generally omened that little success 
would attend my unsanctided la- 
bours. This, therefore, became an- 
other source of serious concern; 
my landlady remonstrated, my em- 
ployers hinted, and the news having 
reached my mother’s ears, she was 
absolutely unhappy, and sorely vexed 
on the occasion. I wanted, besides, 
but this one triumph more, to lay 
the schoolmaster upon his back, by 
foiling him still at his own weapons ; 
but it was an arduous undertaking. 
Though, with Hogg*8impious Laird 
6’ Lammington,** 1 could not aVer, 
with truth, that had never prayed 


since I could mind,** yet my prayers 
had hitherto been private; and, with 
the exception of the Lord’s prayer, 
had consisted principally in groans 
and inarticulate sounds, in the form 
of ejaculations. How to arrange 
sentences and insert texts of scrip- 
ture — how to modulate my voice, and 
how to recollect what 1 had previous- 
ly composed, and got by heart ; these 
were questions at the time, I remem- 
ber well, of the most weighty and 
perplexing import. However, all is 
the gift of resolution, built on rea- 
son ; so up 1 went to the school one 
Monday morning, primed and load- 
ed with a prayer of no ordinary cast. 
As iriy school-room was not accom- 
modated with a desk^ww compel- 
led to wheel rounet^PlMr upon 
which 1 usually sat, and, with the 
scat turned towards the scholars, and 
the back placed as a prop, or sup- 
port, under my arms, to proceed 
with the morning invocation. But 
scarcely had I advanced to the 
second sentence, (and ere yet my 
pupils were fully aware of the nature 
and intention of this novel measure,) 
when the feet of the chair having 
suddenly slipt outward, and the back 
accompanied and followed by my 
arras and whole person, having come 
equally expeditiously downward, 1 
found myself laid, like Dagon, at my 
full length upon the floor, with the 
treacherous chair drifted to a consi- 
derable distance before me. To fall 
iu such a situation, at sucli an exer- 
cise, and in such a presence, is in- 
deed bad, and disconcerting enough ; 
but, to gather up one’s limbs, and to 
rectify, and raise into an erect posi- 
tion one’s person, whilst half a hun- 
dred quizzical imps are enjoying, 
with ill-suppressed laughter, your 
misfortune — Oh, this is truly into- 
lerable ! and so I felt it, and so my 
upils experienced it likewise ; for 
aving nothing better to do, just to 
relieve my embarrassment, I resum- 
ed — ^not the prayer, which had been 
thus unpropitiously interrupted, but 
the taws, wherewith I dealt chas- 
tisement largely, widely, vigorously, 
and indiscriminately) on all who came 
in my way ! 

fToU continued.) 
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LINES ON A SHIP. 

Her migbty sails the breezes swell. 

And fast she leaves the lessening land. 

And fVoni the shore the last farewell 
Is wav'd by mon^' a snowy hand ; 

And weeping eyes are on the main. 

Until its verge she wanders o’er ; 

But, firom that hour of parting pain. 

Oh I she was never heard of more ! 

In her was many a mother's joy, 

And love of many a weeping fair ; 

For her was wafted, in its sigh, 

The lonely heart's unceasing prayer ; 

And oh ! the thousand hopes untold 
Of ardent youth, that vessel bore ; 

Say, were they quench'd in waters cold P 
For she was never heard of more ! 

When on her w ide and trackless path 
Of desolation, doom'd to dee. 

Say, sank she 'midst the blending viTath 
Of racking cloud and rolling sea ? 

Or, where the land but mocks the eye. 
Went drifting on a fatal shore ? 

Vain guesses all-»her destiny 

Is dark— she ne'er was heard of more ! 

The moon hath tvi^elve times changed her 
form, 

From glowing orb to creiMient wan ; 

Mid skies of calm, and scowl of storm, 
^cefrom her port that ship hath gone ; 

But ocean keeps its secret well, 

And though we know that all is o'er, 

Ko eye hath seen — no tongue can tell 
Her fate— she ne'er was heard of more I 

Oh 1 were her tale of sorrow known, 
'Twere something to the broken*faeart. 

The pangs of doubt would then be gone, 
And Fancy's endless dreams depart : 

It may not be !— there is no ray 

By which her doom we may explore; 

We only know she sail'd away. 

And ne'er was seen nor hesjrd of more ! 


LINES ON NAPOLEON. 

His dust fadn a distant Isle, 

His tomb is in a desart place, 

Ha slc^ beneath a dreaiy pile— 

^ The mightiest of the human race ! 


[[Jan. 

The willow trees his mcfmntn are, 

His bed of slumber keeping o'er. 

Lorn waters sound his dirge-note there — 
They moan for evermore I 

His gloomy fame o'er earth has spread. 
Wherever men and nations be, 

Like some dark mountain's giant-shade. 
Grim stretching over land and sea. 

His name to kings w'as as the peal 
Of rolling thunder, deep and dread, 

At his wild presence thrones did reel. 

An earthquake was his tread ! 

Yet in the regions once his oivn, 

(Their monarchs each his crouching 
slave). 

His cold remains, when he was gone. 
Found not the shelter of the grave ! 

Exult who may — ^that will not I 
Above a mighty man's decay. 

Nor swell thf coward note of joy 
O’er greatness pass'd away ! 


IV* Him hj ft Spaniard, vpon geeing a 
Wild liosff growing out of a Scully Jilted 
with earthy in the corner of a deterted 
cemetery in Spain* 

Bella dor ! donde nacistc ? 

Que temprano fue tu suerte ! 

Que al primer paso que diste, 
Kneontraste con la muerte. 

Dejarte es cosa triste — 

Llevartc es cosa fuerte— 

Dejarte donde nadste,- 
Es dejarte con la muerte. 

Tranelation* 

Beautiftil flower ! a dreary bed 
Is thine, and early doom ; 

Craddled in death, thy sweets ore shed 
As first-firuits to the tomb. 

To pass thee by, sweet flower ! must grieve 
me ; 

And to pluck thee~ seals thy fate ; 
Yet in thy natal spot to leave thee— 
With death must leave thee desolate. 

2 . 
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LONDON. 

A Narrative is in the press oi* the Oper- 
ations of th^ Left Wing of the Ailic.>d 
Army, in the Western Pyrenees and South 
of France, in the years 1813-14, under 
the Marquess of Wellington, compris- 
ing the passage of the Bidassoa, Nivelle, 
Nive,and Adour, the blockade of Bayonne, 
Ac. ; illustrated by numerous ]ilatcs of 
inuuQlain and river scenery, views of Fon- 
tarabia, 1 run St Jean de Luz, and Bay- 
onne, with plans, &c. drawn and etched 
by (^aj)t. Batty, of the Grenadier Guards, 

F. R. S. and member of the Inn^erial Rus- 
sian Order of St. Ar ae. 

Proposals arc circulated for publishing 
by subscription, in one volume royal 
ipiarto, Memoirs of Mr. John Debrett, 
and the History and Literature of his 
Times, from original documents and 
papers prepared for iiuhlication by Mr. 
John Debrett, some time previous to his 
death ; comjirchcnding a period of forty- 
live years, from the year 1777 to the year 
1822 inclusive. 

Mr Horner is about to publish an 
Illustrated Prospectus of his Panoramic 
View of London from the summit of St. 
Paul's. 

IVie Rev, W. liuckland is printing a 
description of what he calls an Antedilu- 
vian Den of Hyenas, discovered at Kirk- 
dale in Yorkshire in 1821, containing the 
remains of the liyena, tiger, hear, ele- 
phant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, and 
sixteen other animals, all formerly iiatives 
of this country, with a comparative view 
of many similar caverns and dens in 
England and Germany. 

llesearches in the South of Ireland arc 
preparing, illustrative of the scenery, ar- 
chitectural remains, manners, and super- 
stitions, of the peasantry, from personal 
observations, ancient authorities, and ori- 
ginal manuscripts, by T. C. Croker. 

Mr Huish intends to publish, in a 
short time, Letters to my Daughters on 
the most im])ortunt Truths of Revelation. 
I’hc same author has also in the press, 
Remarks on the Queen Bee, in answer to 
the “ Observations on Bees” of the Rev. 
Mr Dunbar, of Applcgarth. 

Mr T. E. Evans is engaged in trans- 
lating a Collection of the Constitutions, 
Charters, and Laws, of the various Na- 
tions of Europe and of North and South 
America, with historical sketches of the 
origin of th^r liberties and political insti- 
tutions, ftom the French of Messrs. P. A* 
Dufau, J. B. Dowergin, and J. Guadet. 
The first volume, containing the rise and 
rot. iti. 


progress of the goveriimouts of France 
and the Netherlands, will appear very 
shortly, and the remaining volumes will 
be published ])eriodically. 

The author of “ the Wonders of the 
Vegetable Kingdom Displayed,” is pre- 
paring the Wonders of Conchology Dis- 
played, with a description of corals, 
spunges, Ac. in a sei ies of letters. 

In a few days will be published, Tojw- 
graphical and Historical Sketches of the 
Boroughs of East and W'est Looe, in Corn- 
wall, with an account of the natural and 
artificial curiosities and picturesque sce- 
nery of the neighbourhood, by T. Bond. 

Granger's Biogra])hical History of Eng- 
land, from Egbert the Great to the Re- 
volution, is reprinting, in six vols. octavo, 
with the addition of nearly four hundred 
new' lives, communicated expressly for 
this w^ork lo the late Mr. William Rich- 
ardson, by Horace W alpole Earl of Orford, 
David Dalrymple Lord Hailes, Sir Wil- 
liam Musgrave, Bart. Janies Bindley, Esq. 
and several other celebrated collectors and 
antiquaries. 

Don Carlos, a tragedy, uanslated and 
rendered into verse, from the German of 
Schiller, and adapted for the English stage, 
is ill the press, 

A pros|>ectiis has been published of a 
Map of Hampshire, upon an entirely neiv 
principle, and uixin a larger scale than 
any map of the same extent ever before 
published^ It will be accompanied by 
a complete topographical description of 
the county, compiled from the best and 
latest authority, by Mr N. Lipscomb 
Kentish, of Winchester, civil engineer wd 
surveyor. It will ajinear in periodical 
numbers or sheets. 

Shortly will be published, in octavo. 
Diary of a Journey through Southern In- 
dia, Eg>'pt, and Palestine, in the years 
1821 and 1822, by a Field Officer of Ca- 
valry. 

Mr John Dunlop, author oflhe “ His- 
tory of Fiction,” has nearly ready for pub- 
lication, the History of Roman Literature, 

from this earliest periods to the Augustan 

In the course of the present inonth 
will appear, a new edition of the Saxon 
Chronicles, with an English translation, 
and Notes, critical and explanatory, by tire 

Rev. J. Ingram, Fellow of Trinity Coll^* 

Oxford, and late Saxon Professor in the 
University of Oxford, 

Sharon Turner, Esq. F. S. A. is •bom 
to publish, in quarto, the third voliimB 
of his much esteemed and elaborated His- 
i) 
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toiy of England, embracing the Middle 
Ages. 

In a few days will appear, Views of 
Ireland, moral, political, and religious, 
by J. O'Driscol, Esq. 

The third volume of Transactions of 
the Literary Society of Bombay is printing. 

The Rev. Mr Dibdin is going to press 
with a new and enlarged edition of his 
Introduction to the Classics. 

A new work on EngUsh Composition 
is about to appear, entitled, the English 
Master, or Student's Guide to Reasoning 
and Composition, by W. Banks. 

A Narrative of a Tour through the 
Morca, giving an account of the present 
state of the Peninsula and its inhabitants, 
by Sir William Gell, is just ready for pub- 
lication. 

T. Park, Esq. F.S.A. is engaged on a 
new edition of Walixiie's Catalogue of 
Royal and Noble Authors. 

Early in January will he published, the 
Annual Biography and Obituary for the 
year 1823. 

Mrs HofHand has in the press a new 
talc, entitled Integrity. 

Shortly w'iU be published, a Letter to 
the Right Rev. Dr Milner, Catholic Arch- 
bishop, on the controversy between Mess. 
Lawrence, Abernethy, and Rennell, on 
the subject of the human soul, and on 
organization. 

The State of the Cape of Good Hope 
in July 1822, will soon be published. 

Observations on the Diverse Treat- 
ment of Gonorrhoea Virulenta, with par- 
ticular reference to the use of diuretics, 
purgatives, and piper enheha^ or Java 
pepper, will soon be republished from the 
London Medical Repository, with ad- 
ditional remarks by Mr. James Morss 
Churchill, Fellow of the Royal College of 
Surgeons. 

A Series of Views in Spain and Portu- 
gal are preparing, to illustrate the “ HLs- 
tory of the late War in Spain and Por- 
tugal,” by Robert Southey, Esq. drawn 
on stone by W. Weatall, A.l^A. ^ consist 
of three parts, quarto ; and part 1. con- 
taining eight views^ illustrative of VoL 1. 
will be published in Januaiy. 

A Biographical work is announced, 
under the title of the Canifirian PltUarch^ 
from the pen of Mr. J. H. Pony, editor 
of “ the Cambro-BrHon.** 

Mr. Westall is employed on a series of 
dmwings to illustrate the Sketch-Book. 

A poem will make its appearance in 
a fm days,* entitled Falearo, dt the 
NeapolRiti Liberal. The work is written 
in k Uie stanza of Don Juan,** 
satirical, hutnorous, and 
^wcal remarks, on the priUcipal per- 
sonuges and institutions of Great Britain. 


The author announces himself as a mem- 
ber of the Satanic SKitDol.” 

A Spanish quarterly magazine is a1)Oiit 
to appear, under the title of Variedades o 
Mensagero de Londrety the first number 
of which is expected to apppar in Januai^’. 

Capt. Franklin and Dr Richardson an- 
nounce a Narrative of their Overland 
Journey and Observations, during the late 
Expedition to the Coasts of the Northern 
American sea. Nothing has yet been 
heard of Capt. Parry, who entered the 
same sea in the spring of 1821. 

Dr Thomas is printing a popular vo_ 
lume on the way to preserve Good Henllh, 
and on Domestic Medicine. 

A work, called Pharmacopa'ia Jmpe^ 
rtalix^ is in the press. It is to consist of 
a comparative view of the Pharraacopccias 
of London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, in 
the Latin text, with English notes. 

The Orlando ImmoratOy abridged from 
Berni. with specimens, will soon be pub- 
lished by W*. S. Rose, Esq. 

A volume of Essays on the Manners, 
Habits, and Customs of Bengal, is in pre- 
paration. 

The fortieth volume (»f Transactions of 
the Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, with 
an Analytical Index for i Volumes XXVI. 
to XL. will be ready for delivcrj” early 
in January. 

Popular Tales and Romances of the 
Northern Nations, arc preparing for pub- 
lication, in three volumes. 

Iligh-ways and By-w’ays, or 'J’ales of 
the Roadside, gathered in the French 
provinces, by a Walking Gentleman, will 
soon be published. 

Prosings, by a Veteran, or the Lucu- 
brations of Humphrey Ravelin, Esq. late 
major in the ■ — Regiment of Infantry, 
are printing. 

The Theory and Practice of Music, 
professionally analysed, for the use of the 
instructor, the amateur, and the student, 
will soon be published, by J. Nathan, 
author of the Hebrew' Melodies.” 

Tales of Old Mr jefierson, of Gray's 
Inn, collected by the Young Mr JefiTerson, 
of Lyon's Inn, will soon appear. Series I. 
will consist of— Mandcville, or the Voy- 
age ; the Welch Cottage, or the Wood- 
man's Fire-side ; the Creole, or the Ne- 
gro's Suicide. 

In the course of this month will be 
published, the Second Part of Mr Bohn's 
Bibliographical, Analytical, and Descrip- 
tive Catalogue df Books, comprising above 
sixty thousand volumes in all languages 
and dosses of literature, Accompanied by 
literary notices. 

Proposalii are issued for the publication 
nf an uniform edition of the Works of Dr 
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John Owen^ to edited by T. Cloutt, 
M.A. 

Dr Yates atinounces a work on the 
Establishment, Patronage, and Pre-emi- 
nence, of the Church Establishment. 

Pulpit Orations, liecturcs, and Sermons, 
delivered in the Caledonian Church, Hat- 
ton Garden, by the Rev. £. Irving, A. M. 
in one volume octavo, ore in the press. 

The Actress, or Countess and No 
Countess, a novel, in four volumes, by 
the author of “ Malcolm,” “ Douglas,” 
will be published in January. 

The Noble Pilgrim, a novel, in three 
volumes, by W. (Gardiner, author of “ the 
Story of Kgou,” &c. ; also, Edward 
Williamson, a narrative, by the same 
author, will shortly be published. 

Mr Grant, of Crouch End, has in the 
press, and nearly ready for publication, a 
new edition of his Institutes of Latin 
Grammar, revised iind considerably aug- 
mented. 

The first part of the Cabinet of Por- 
traits will appear early in January, 
containing — Burns, engraved by Scriven ; 
Corneille, by Thomson ; Scluiw, the Lin- 
nean Professor, by Cooper ; Bishop Sher- 
lock, by Krccman ; <and the late President 
West, by Meyer; accompanied by Bio- 
graphical Sketches, by Robert Scott, 
author of the History of the Reign of 
George the Third.” A Part, containing 
five prints, will a})pcaT every month. 

A Sequel to the Unpublished Manu- 
script of Henry Kirke White’s, is pre- 
paring, by the autiior of the Wonders 
of the Vegetable Kingdom Displayed.” 

The Antiquities of Free-masoriry, com- 
prising illustrations of the five grand pe- 
riods of masonry, from the creation of the 
world to the dedication of King Solomon’s 
Temple, mil soon be published, by G. 
Oliver, vicar of Glee. 

Memoirs of the Life of Rossini are in 
the press, with an historical and ci^itical 
account of his compositions, and an his- 
torical sketch of the state of music in 
Italy, from the beginning of the present 
century, to the year 1622, or the era of 
Rossini, by the author of the Lives of 
Haydn and Mozart. 


The History and Topography of London 
and its Environs, to correspond with Pin- 
nock’s County Histories, with a map of 
twenty-five miles round the metropolis, 
is preparing for publication. 

Early in January will be published. 
Relics of Literature, by S. Collett, A. M. 
in octavo, with a frontispiece of auto- 
graphs of eminent characters. 

An Introduction to the Hebrew Lan- 
guage, by W. Heinemann, Professor of 
the Hebrew and German Languages, and 
author of “ the Catechism of Hebrew 
Grammar,” “ an Introduction to Gcrnnan 
Reading,” will be published in January. 

The Lives of Scottish Poets arc en- 
tirely completed, and will be ready in a 
few days, in three volumes, with thirty 
])ortraits. 

In a few days will be published, with 
twenty-six bhigravings, a Narrative of a 
Voyage round the World in Ihc Uranic, 
Capt. Freycinct, dispatched on a scientific 
cxjMKlition by the French government 
during the years 1817, 19, 1!), and 20, 
in a series of letters to a friend, by J. 
Arago, draftsman to the expedition. 

The Orlando Furioso of Ariosto, tran.*^- 
latcd by W. S. Rose, cantos 1, and 2, 
foolscap octavo, will soon be published. 


EDINBURGH. 

A new Poem, entitled A Sabbath a- 
niong the Mountains, is nearly ready for 
puldication. 

Shortly will be published, Collections 
and Recollections; or, Historical, Bio- 
graphical, and Miscellaneous Anecdotes, 
Notices, and Sketches, from various Sour- 
ces ; with Occasional Remarks. By John 
Stewart, Esq. ; post octavo. 

J. M. Duncan, A. B., of the Univer- 
sity Press, Glasgow, author of ‘‘ A Sab- 
bath among the Tuscarora Indians,” is 
preparing for publication an account of 
Travels through part of the United States 
and Canada, in 1816 and 1619, intended 
chiefly to illustrate subjects connected 
with the Moral, Literary, and Religious 
condition of the country. 


MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ANTiaUITIEB. 

The Architbctural Antiquities of Rome : 
cqnsisting of Views, Plans, Elevations, 
S^tions, and Details of the Ancient Edi- 
fices in that City. By G. L. Taylor and 
Edward Cresy, architects, and Fellows of 
the Society of Antiquaries. 2 voli* folio. 
£.18iil^s. 


Description of the Ruins of an Ancient 
City discovered near Palengue, in the 
Kingdom of Guatemala* £.1«68. 

Part 1. of a Series of Views of the most 
Interesting Remains of the Ancient Castles 
of England and Wales ; with Engnyings 
and Historical Descriptions. By E. W. 
Brayley, jun. 
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ARCIIITECTVllE- 

The Revived Architoctiire of Italy. Se- 
lected from Palaces, Churches, and other 
Kdifioea. Ily G. L. I’aylor and Edward 
Cresy, architects. Nos. I. and II. iiniie- 
rial folio, containing 7 plates, and 10 fiages 
of letter-press. X. lull irGd. 

BIBI.TOORAP11Y. 

Albm*8 Catalogue of Books. Part 1 1. 1 s. 

C. Baldwyn's Classed Catalogue of Se- 
cond-hand Books for 1823. Is. 

C. Baldwyn*s Catalogue of Portraits, 
&.C. for illustration. Is. 

BfOGRAPlIY. 

The Life of Mrs Bennis. By her hu-- 
band. 12ino. .%s. 

The Life of John Goodwin, M.A. By 
Thomas Jackson. 1 vol. Hvo. lOs. 6d. 

Napoleon Ai»ecdotes. Edited by W. 
H. Ireland. No. 111. 2s. tid. (to biucon- 
linucd monthly,) with a portrait of Maric- 
Louise. 

DRAMA. 

The Duke d'Ormond, a Tragedy ; and 
Beritola, a Tale. By Charles Lloyd, jun. 
foolcsap. 8vu. Hs. 

King Edward and Queen Marguerite, 
a 'IVagic Poem. 

EDITCATION". 

The Practical Book-keeper, or Mer- 
chant's Assistant i being a comprelicnsive 
Method of Book-keeping, founded on the 
Real Practice of the Counting-house. By 
George Wilson. 8vo. ds. 

Letters from a Lady to her Niece; con- 
taining Practical Hints intended to direct 
the Female Mind in the Pursuit of Attuin- 
iiicnts Conducive to Virtue and Happiness. 
18mo. 2s. 

Sunday Stories. By Dennis Lawlcf. 
2s. 6d. l)oards. 

Annals of the Family of M^Roy. 3 vols. 
I2uio. £.luls. 

ENGRAVINGS. 

A Series of Portraits of Eminent Histo- 
rical Characters introduced in the No- 
vels and Tales” of the Author of Waver- 
ley: with Biographical Notices. No. VII. : 
containing Graham of Claverhouse, Rob 
Roy, Prince Charles, King James. 12ino. 
8s., Hyo. lUs. 

FINE ARTS. 

Thlrty-two Plates to illustrate the Poems 
of Cnibbe. Small Svo. £.2 ii 2 b. 

Six New Coloared Pkdes, illustrative of 
the Bewarcbes and Operations of G. Bel- 
aoni, fit Egypt, folio. £.1 ii5s. , 

Nq* !IS^XV. of the British Gallery of 
CdriHliaporary Portraits; with Biqgraphi. 

Notices, &c* 

7*he Forest Illustrated, in g Series 


Lithographic Drawings by Calvert. Folio. 
No. L lOs. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Museum Afneonum, being Vol. II. of 
the Select Museum of Nature and Art : 
exhibiting, in a brief but cbmprehensive 
manner, the principal Antiquities, Curi- 
osities, Beauties, and Varieties, of Africa, 
inLerK|>ersed with entertaining Narratives, 
Anecdotes, Original Observations and De- 
Hcrijitions, illustrative of the Customs, 
Manners, &c. of the Natives of that })or- 
tion of the Globe. By Charles Hulbert. 

GEOLOGY. 

A Succinct Account of the Lime Rocks 
of Plynu>uth. By the Rev. R. Hennah, 
H\o. Lis. 

HISTORY. 

A History of h'ngland, from the first 
Iiuasion by the Romans, to the End of 
(George III., willi Conversations at the 
end of each Chapter. By Mrs. Mark- 
ham. 2 vols. 12mf>. in^-. 

Pignotti's History of ^’uscany. Trans- 
l.ited from the Italian hy J. Browning, 
Esq. 4 vol. 8vo, 

Memoirs of Mary Queen of Scots, with 
Anecdotes of the Court of Henry 11. by 
Miss Benger. 2 vols. 8vo. XJn ls. 

Dodbley's Annual Register for 1821, 
Svo. 16*8. 

The First Volume of a History of the 
late War in Spain and Portugal. By R. 
Southey, Esq. 4to. £.2iil()s. 

Memoirs of the Mexican Revolution. 
By W. D. Robinson. 2 vols. Svo. £.lii4s. 

MEDICINE. 

A Lecture, in whicli the Nature and 
Properties of Oxalic Acid arc contrasted 
with those of Kpspm Salts, Ac. By Ro- 
Inrt Venables, M.B. 2.s. fid. 

A View of the Structure, Functions, and 
Disorders, of the stomach. By 'I'homas 
Hare, F.L.S. 8vo. 12s. 

Piuctical Observations on the Symp- 
toms and Treatment of some of the most 
Common Diseases of the Lower Intestines. 
By John Huwship. Svo. 8s, fid. 

Address t® Parents on the present 
State of Vaccination. Ss. 

Practical Observations on the Treat- 
ment and Cure of Pulmonary Consump- 
tion. By Sir Alex. Crichtim. Svo. 8s. 

Illustrations of the Enquiry respecting 
Tuberculous Diseases. By John Baron, 
M. D. 8vo. Ids. 

A Treatise on Dislocations and on Frac- 
tures of the Joints. 4ta. £.1 ull.iiCd. 

A I'reatise on the Radical Cure o*f 
Hernia. By W. Dufour. 5s. 

History and Method of Cure of the va- 
rious species of Palsy. By John Cooke. 
Svo. 8s. 
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Dr Faithhom oq DLocaiies of the Liver 
and Biliary System; comprehending those 
various, extensive, and often complicated. 
Disorders of the Digestive, Internal Or- 
gans, and Nervous System, originating 
from these Spurccs: the fifth edition, with 
an Appendix of Cases, illustrative of the 
principles of Treatment. Hvo. f)s. boards. 
miscellanies. 

The Betrospcctive Review. No. XII. 
.5s. 

A Second Series of the Curiosities of 
literature. By J. d'lsraeli, Esq. 3 vols. 
Hvo. £.1 111 65. 

A Memoir of the 0|)erations of the Allied 
Armies under I’rince Schwortzenlierg and 
Marshall Bluchcr, in 1813-14. By a 
general officer. Hvo. £.liils. 

A Comment on the Divine Comedy of 
Dante Alghicri. 8vo. 1 8s. 

Fifteen Y ears in India, or Sketches of 
a Soldier's Life. Hvo. 14s. 

Sketches of Field Sixirts, as followed 
by the Natives of India. By Daniel 
Johnson. Hvo. Hs. 

The Spirit of Buncle, or the Surprising 
Adventures of John Buncle, Esq. 2 voLs. 
12mo. Hs. fid. 

The Bride’s Tragedy. By Thomas 
Lovell Beddoes, 8vo. 4s. (Jd. 

An Introduction to the Study of (k>n- 
chology. By Samuel Brooks, F.l^.S. 4to. 
£.3m10s. 

Ude’s French Cool;. Seventh edition. 

14s. 

'riic Magic Lantern. 2s. 

The Golden Ass, and Philosophical 
W orks of Apuleius. Translated by Thos. 
Taylor, Esq. Hvo. 15s. 

Essays on the Love, the Poetry, and 
the Character, of Petrarch. Hvo. 12 b. 

Authentic Records of the Guild Mer- 
chant of Preston, in the County of Lan- 
caster, in 1H22. By J. Wilcockson. Hvo. 
Plates, (is. 

The Cottager’s Manual for tlie Manage- 
ment of his Bees for every Month in the 
Year, By Robert Huish, Esq. 12mo. 
3s. boards. 

NOVELS, TALES, AND ROMANCES. 

German Popular Stories, translated from 
the Kinder and Hansmarchen of M. M. 
Grimm. With an Introduction and Notes, 
and 12 plates by G. Cruikshank. 12mo. 7s. 

Isabella, by the author of Khuda. 3 
vols. 12mo. £.lu4s. 

Man, or Anecdotes National and Indi- 
vidual. By Mary Ann Hedge. 12mo. 
4®. 6d. 

A Threatening Letter from Douglas 
(the author of No Fiction) to Le Fevre, 
Vith Le Fevre’s Reply. Hvo. 

The Story of Pigou, n Malay Boy. ^ By 
W. Gardiner. 2s. 


The Fortnight's Visit : contnining ori- 
ginal, moral, and interesting Talcs. By 
W. Gardiner. 2s. 

Original Tales from JMy Landlord. By 
W. Gardiner. 2s. 

The Lollards, a Talc, 3 vols. 12mo. 
£.liils. 

The Percy Anecdotes. Part 37. In- 
genuity. 18mo. 2s. fid. 

Who is the Bridegroom? or Nuptial 
Discoveries. By Mrs Green. 3 vols. 16s. 6d. 

Moscow, or the Grandsire, an Histori- 
cal Tale. 3 vols. IHs. 

A New England Tale, reprinted from 
the second American edition. 12mo. 6s. 

Tales of my Father and my Friends. 
12rao. 

POETRY. 

The Enchanted Flute, with other 
Poems ; and Fables from La Fontaine. 
By E. P. Wolferstan. Hvo. 

The Press, or Literary Chit-Chat. A 
Satire. Foolscap Hvo. 

The Temple of Truth, an Allegorical 
Poem. Hvo. 

The Valeof Apperley, and other Poems. 
Hvo. (is. 

An Ode on the Denth of Napoleon 
Bonaparte ; Lines on the Neapolitans, 
and other Poems. Hvo. 3s. 

Tlie St(»ry (*f our Parents, selecl- 
od fr<»m 1'arac‘ise l^ost. By Mrs 

Sifldons, Svo. .5s. 6tl. 

Zaphna ; or the Amulet, a Poem. By 
Isabel Hill. Foolscap Hvo. 5s. sewed. 

The Beauties of Setittish Poets, Ahcicnt 
and Modern. No. I. 8d. 

Rog^’ald, an l^pic Potin. By J. E. 
Pennie. Hvo. 1 2s. 

The Goldlineh, or Plea.shig Vocal Com- 
panion. 2s. 6d. 

Poetic Pastime, 12mo. 6s. 

Clontarf, a Poem. By II. Drum- 
mond. 

The Poetical Works of the Rev. G, 
Crabbe. 5 vols. Hvo. £.2iil2i'6d. 8 vols. 
foolscap Svo. £.2. 

P01.3TICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A Letter on the Present State and 
Future prospects of Agriculture. By W. 
Whitmore, Esep M.P. 2s. 6d. 

Sketch of a Simple, Original, and Prac- 
tical Plan, for suiipreasing Mendicity, 
alxilishing the present System of Taxa- 
tion, and ameliorating the Condition of 
the Lower Classes of Society. 

REPRINTS. 

Sir Robert Naunton's Fragments Re- 
galia, or Court of Queen Elizabeth. A 
new edition ; corrected by the original 
MSS. With Notes, and a Life of Naun- 
ton ; eight prolraits. Small Hvo. I2s. 6d.; 
demy, i'liils. 
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The Gc.'iuiiiu Reinainsy in Prose and 
Verse) of Samuel Butler. With notes by 
R. Thyer. l*art II. Six plates. 8vo. 9s. 
royal 8vo. 18s. 

STATISTICS’. 

An Accurate Table of the Population 
of the British Empire in 1831 ; specifying 
all the Cities and Boroughs in Great Bri- 
tairij with every other Parish or Place 
containing Two Thousand Inhabitants or 
CJpwards, dec. Printed on double demy 
paper, 5s. or on fine paper, of a very large 
size, 7s. 

TUEOLOGV. 

Friday Evening, or an Attcm])t to prove 
tliat we arc now Living in the Sixth Day 
of the Millenary Week. Is. 6d. 

Sermons, selected and abridged from 
the Works of Archbishop Tillotson. By 
the Rev. J. Dakins. 2 vols. 8vo. £.1. 

A Semyon, preached at Rochester at 
the Visitation of the Lord Bishop of the 
Diocese. 8vo. Is. Gd. 

A Chart of the Episcopacy of England 
and Wales, on a roller. XMnls. 
TOl’OGttArilY. 

The Reading Guide and Berkshire Di- 
rectory for 1833. 

VOYAGES AND THAVELS. 

Vestiges of Ancient Manners and Cus- 
toms discoverable in JModeru Italy and 
Sicily. By the Rev. J. J. Blunt. 8vo. 
9s. Gd. 

Narrative of the Expedition to Dongolu 
and Sennaar. 8vo. 96. Gd. 

A Journey to Two of the Oases of Upper 
Egypt. By Sir Archibald Edinonstonc. 
8 VO. 10s. Gd. 

An Historical and Topographical Essay 
upon the Islands of Corfu, Leucadia, 
Cephalonia, Ithaca, and Zantc. By 
William Goodison, A.B. Bvo. 12s. 

Letters from Mccklenburgh and Hol- 
stein. By George Downes, A.B. Ids. Gd. 

Notes during a Visit to Mount Sinai. 
By Sir Frederick Henniker, bart. 

EDINBURGH. 

Pcveril of the Peak, by tlie Author of 
Waverley) Kenilworth, ^ 4 vols. post 
actavo. £.2<i2s. boards. 

The Eneyclopsedia Britanniqa ; or Dic- 
tionaxy of Arts, Sciences, and Miscel- 
laneous Literature, Vol. XVIII. Part I. 
Sisth Revised, Corrected, and 

Improv^; Illusi^ted by nearly six bun- 
Ired Jonuaxy 1823. 

l |jii pj P <P'the . European Languages; 

Affinities of the 
ijrijtrtie, Greek, Celtic, Sclavonic,' and 
txiilM Nations. By the late Alexander 
iluiray, D.D* Professor of Oriental' I^an- 


guages in the University of Edinburgh. 
With a Life of the Author. In two hand- 
some volumes. 8vo. £.lu8s. boards. 

An Abridgment of ^1 the Statutes now 
in force, relative to the Revenue of Ex- 
cise in Great Britain, Metl^odically Ar- 
ranged and Alphabetically Digested. The 
Fourth Edition, Revised and brought 
down to the end of the year 1822. By 
James Huie, Collector of Excise. Bvo. 
£.1 II 10s. boards. 

Illustrations, of British Ornithology, 
Scries First— Land Birds. By J. 1*. Selby, 
Esq. of Twissd House, Northumberland, 
Member of the Wernerian Natural His- 
tory Society of Edinburgh. No. 5. Con- 
sisting of Twelve Plates; the subjects 
drawn from Nature, and etched in a 
su^xirior manner by the Author. In 
Elephant folio. £.liillii6d. plain, and 
£.5 II 5s. coloured. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
John Gordon, M.D. F.U.S.E. Late Lec- 
turer on Anatomy and Physiology in 
Edinburgh. By Daniel Ellis, F.U.S.E. 
&.C. Ac. Foolscap octavo. With Portrait, 
Gs. boards. 

Essays, Descriptive and Moral ; con. 
nected with Scenes chiefly in Italy. By 
on American. Post octavo. 6s. bds. 

Ladies’ Fancy Pattern Book, contain- 
ing Fifty-one Engraved Ornamental Dc- 
sigtis for Ncedlc-work, with Directions 
for using them. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. the Lord 
Ad\ocatc, proposing a Means of procu- 
ring, (by Act of Parliament,) Subjects 
for the Instruction of Medical Students, 
whereby the present Barbarous System 
of Raising the Dead will be effectually 
prevented ; the Celebrity of our Medical 
Schools promoted; a pennanent Fund 
be acquired for the Burial of the Poor ; 
and the Admission to Hospitals extend- 
ed to all ; whilst the demands for sup- 
porting Charity Work-houses w'ill be di- 
minished, and the State and Morals of 
all Classes ameliorated. 6d. 

The Entail, or The Lairds of Gxippy. 
By the Author of “ Annals of the Pa- 
rish,” &c. 3 vols. 12mo. £.liils. bds. 

The Edinburgh University Journal, 
and Critical Review. No. 1. Gd.— to be 
continued weekly. 

Poems and Songs, By John Goldie., 
Foolscap octavo. 3s. Gd. boards. 

Index to the Decisions of the Court 
of Season, contained in all the Original 
Collections, and in Mr Morison's Diction- 
ary of Decisions. 4to. £.3ii38. boards.. 

The Aberdeen Almanack and Northern 
Register for 1823. 4s. 3d. hound in red, 
carefully corrected to the day of publica- 
tion. 

Christian Theology, or, a Connected 
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View of the Scheme of Christianity, in 
which the Facts and Statements of Scrip- 
ture are examined, and the Doctrines and 
Inferences, dedudble from them, illus- 
trated and enforced. By the Rev. James 
Esdaile, Mipister of the East Church Pa- 
rish of Perth. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

The History of Scotland, from the In- 
vasion of the Romans'tiU the Union with 
England ; with a Supplementary Narra- 
tive of the Rebellion in 1715 and 1745: 
together with Sketches illustrative of the 
National Institutions of the Scots, the 
progress of Education and Literature, 
Agriculture, Manufactures, and Cbm- 
merce. With Six Hundred Questions as 
Exercises. By Daniel Macintosh. The 
Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 
12mo. 48. 6d. bound. 

Dr Chalmers' Christian and Civic Eco- 
nomy of Large Town^, No. XIII. “ On 
the Evils and Difficulties attending even 
the best State of Scottish Pauperism." Is. 

No. XIV. “ On the likeliest means for 
the abolition of Pauperism in England,” 
will be published in February. This 
Number will contain Dr Chalmers’ First 
Essay on the Causes and Cure of Pau- 
fierism in England, and is designed to 
exhibit the evils, and iioint out the means 
for effecting its abolition. 

Memoirs of Timothy Dwiglit, ISmo. 
Pine, 2s. bds. (Common, Is. Sd. sewed. 

Baxter's Com])assioiiate Counsel to 
Young Men. New Edition, Is. 

The Perseverance and Success of Mes- 
siah, in promoting the Sul mission of Man- 
kind to his Government by the Agency 
of the Gospel. By the Rev. William Lo- 
gan, Lesmahago. Is. 

Memoir of the late Mrs Paterson, wife 
of the Rev. Dr Paterson, St Petersburgh, 
containing Extract^ from her Diary and 
Correspondence. By the Rev. William 
Swan, Missionary, Selingiusk. 12mo. 
3s. 6d. boards. 

Active Goodness beautifully exempli- 
fied in the Life and Labours of the Rev. 
Thomas Gouge, of London. Gd. 

Macneil ; or, The Scottish Orphans ; 
A Story. 13mo. 4s. 6d. boards. 

Thornton Hall; or, Six Months at 
School. (Dedicated to Mrs Barbauld.) By 
the Author of a ‘‘ Visit to Edinburgh.” 
2s. 6d. half bound. 

The Edinburgh Almanack ; or Uni- 
versal Scots and Imperial Register, for 
1823 ; 5b. bound in r^, or 4s. 6d. sewed ; 
carefhlly corrected to the day of publi- 
cation. 

Embarrassments affbeting the Interests 
of Agriculture. By George Skene Keith, 
D.D* Minister of Tulliallan. 28. 


til 

The Chorister ; being a Choice Selec- 
tion Of the most admired Psalm and 
Hymn Tunes, in Four Parts : to which 
is prefixed, a most complete Introduc- 
tion to the Art of Singing. By James 
Davie. 4s. 

The Glasgow Commercial Memoran- 
dum-Book, or Daily Remembrancer for 
1823: comprising a Correct Diary for 
Memorandums, Appointments, Bills Pay- 
able or Receivable, and oil Cash Transac- 
tions ; and a Table (calculated expressly 
for this Work) showing the time of High 
Water at Glasgow, Moon's Age, Ac. ; 
with a variety of Useful Mercantile In- 
formation. Printed on Superfine Yellow 
Wove Foolscap, and neatly done up, 
wdth Tuck and Pockets. 4-s. 

An Examination of Mr Owen's Plan 
for relieving Public Distress, removing 
Discontent, and recreating the Cha- 
racter of man shewing that they are 
directly calculated to root out all the vir- 
tuous affections of the human mind, and 
to destroy all that is valuable in the in- 
stitutions, the manners, and the laws 
of human society. Dedicated to the pa- 
tronage and perusal of those Gcntl'.‘men 
of l4anarkslurc wlio, by a vote of the 
(buntry, declared themselves Mr Owen’s 
coadjutors. By Jasper Beatsoii, L.L.B. 2h. 

Ke]X)rt of Trial of the Issues in the 
Action of Damages for Libel in tlie Bea- 
con, Jds. Gibson, of Ingliston, Esq. Clerk 
to the Signet, Pursuer, against ])iinrau 
Stevenson, Printer in I’Minburgh, Defen- 
der. Taken in Short-hand. 3s. 

Memoirs of George Heriot, Jewx'llcr to 
King James VI, ; wdth an Historical 
Account of the Hospital founded by him 
at Edinburgh. Handsomely printed in 
Foolscap Bvo. with Engravings. 7.s. fid. 
boards. 

An Address to the Conductors of *110 
Periodical Press, upon Religious and Po- 
litical Controversy ; in which their at- 
tention is called to the marked distinc- 
tion betwixt the Local and the General 
meaning of certain Words and Terms — 
such as Knowledge, Wealth, Christian, 
Infidel, Excessive Population, National 
Distress, Radical Reform, Ac. By Ab- 
ram Combe, Edinburgh. Is. 6d. 

Observations on the Present State of 
Landed Property,' and on the Prospects 
of the Landholder and the Farmer. By 
David Low, Esq. 28. 6d. 

A Catalogue of Books, now on Sale, at 
the Prices affixed, (comprehending, a- 
mong others, the Library of theliiS Pro- 
fessor Ogilvie, of King's College.) By 
Alexander BrOwn, and Co. Bookseller^) 
Aberdeen. 2s. 
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EUROPE. 

France and SPAiN.^The insulting 
propositions (noticed in our last Number) 
said to have been made by France to 
Spain, as the price of peace, have been de- 
cidedly contradicted, and the sul)sequent 
policy of the former Government proves 
that they were fabricated. The war jiarty 
in the French council of ministers has 
been overcome by the advocates of peace, 
through the help of the King, who pre- 
sided over their deliberations, and decided, 
it seems, in favour of the smaller party. 
The previous arguments of the Duke of 
Wellington, it is sujqiosed, powerlully as- 
sisted the minority on this occasion, in 
jNoducingthc King's decision. Rut though 
the determination was against a u ar, it 
can scarcely be considered as decisively 
in favour of peace. Tlie contest took 
place at a cabinet council on ('hristmas- 
day,, when M. de Montmorency, minister 
of foreign affairs, who was one of the re- 
presentatives of France at Verona, and 
was created a Duke immediately on his 
return from the Congress, as a reward 
/or his services at that place, produced a 
jiaper of instructions to the French Am- 
bassador at Madrid, in conformity with 
the decision of Russia, Austria, and Prus. 
sia, and his own views with regard to 
Spain, and which contained a list of the 
changes required by the inemlajrs of the 
Holy Alliance in the constitution of Spain, 
and the conduct of its present rulers; and 
spoke decisively of the immediate effect 
of a refusal. The president of the cuun- 
cil, M. de Villele, the head of the ])uci- 
fic ]jarty, produced a isijicr of a more 
moderate character ; and alYcr a full dis. 
cussion, the King preferred the latter, 
which was iiccordiugly dispatched to 
Madrid on the 2(ith, and, for the public 
satisfaction, was inserted in the Monitcur: 
as follows 

** The President of the Council of Mini- 
sters, charged ad interim with the De- 
partment ibr Foreign Affairs, to the 
Count de la Garde, his Majesty's Mh 
nister at Madrid. 

Me le Comte,*.— As your political si- 
tuation Wtfky be changed, in consequence 
joS adopted at Verona^ 

Fvsffil^^dfmr requires, tliatyou should 
be uh|p to moke known the flews of 
jlIg MPf^ment of his most Christian 
UPPPro to the Government of his Catbo- 
P|r Mqjesty. Since the revolution which 
^ftookjplace in Spain in April 1880, France, 


notwithstanding the dangers w'hich that 
revolution i^resented for her, carefully en- 
deavoured to draw' close the bonds which 
unite the two Kings, and to maintain 
the relations wliich exist between the two 
nations. But the influence under which 
the changes in the Spanish monarchy 
w'ere brought about, has become more 
})owerful in consequence of the very re- 
sults of these changes, as it w'as easy to 
be foreseen. A constitution which King 
Ferdinand, on resuming the crowm, nei- 
ther recognised nor accepted, was impo- 
sed on him\v a military insurrection. 
I'he natural consequence of this transac- 
tion has been, that each dissatisfied Spa- 
niard considers himscli' authorised to seek, 
by some means, the establisshinent of an 
order of things more in harmony with 
his opinions and principles. The em- 
])Ioyment of force has created the right 
of force. Hence the movements of the 
Guards at Madrid, and the apjiearancc 
of armed corps in diflerent parts of Spain. 
The provinces bordering on France have 
been chiefly the theatre of the civil W'ar. 
^'hus it has become necessary for h'rance 
to protect bcreelf from this state of dis- 
order in the Peninsula. The events 
w hich have occurred since the establish- 
ment of an army of observation at the 
f(M)t of the Pyrenees, have sufficiently 
Justified the foresight of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. Meanwhile, the Congress, 
w'hich, since last year, had been looked to 
for deciding on the affairs of Italy, as- 
sembled at \"crona. As an integral jxirt 
of this Congre.ss, France w'as bound to 
explain herself with respect to the arma- 
ments to w'hich she had been compelled 
to have recourse, and to the manner in 
w'hich she might eventually employ them. 
The precautions of France appeared just 
to her allies, and the continental power.4 
adopted the re.sf>liitiun of uniting with 
her, to aid her (if timers e^ er should lx; 
occasion) in mainlining her dignity and 
tranquillity. France w'ould be satisfied 
w'ith a resolution at once so benevolent 
and BO honourable w'ilh respect to her ; 
but Austria, Prussia, and Russia, judged 
It necessary to add to the particular act 
of alliance a manifestation of their senti- 
ments. Diplomatic notes are for that 
purpose addressed by these three pow'crs 
to their respective Ministers at Madrid, 
w'ho will communicate them to the 'Spa- 
nish Government, and in their ulterior 
conduct follow the orders wlpch they 
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shall have received ilN>mtlieir courts. Folr 
your part, M. la Comte, in giving these 
explanations to the cabinet of Madrid, you 
will declare to it, that his Majesty's Go- 
vernment is intimately united with its 
allies in the firm resolution to repel by 
every means revolutionary principles and 
movements ; that it equally concurs with 
its allies in the wishes Which they form, 
that a remedy may be found liy the noble 
Spanish nation itself for these evils — evils , 
which are of a nature to disturb the go- 
vernments of Europe, and to impose on 
them precautions which always must be 
painfViI. You will, in particular, take core 
to make known, that the people of the Pe- 
ninsula, restored to tranquillity, will find 
ill their neighbours faithful and sincere 
friends. You will, therefor^give to the 
cabinet of Madrid the assurMCe, that the 
snccours^of every Icind which France fan 
dispose of in favour of Spain, will always 
lie offered to her, for the purpose of as- 
suring her happiness, and increasing her 
prosperit}" ; but you will at the same time 
declare, that France null in no resjiect 
relax the preservatory measures which 
she has adopted, while Spain continues to 
be tom by factions. His Majesty's Go- 
vernment will not even hesitate to rccal 
you from Madrid, and to seek guarantees 
in more eihcacious measures, if its essen- 
tial interests continue to be compromised, 
and if it lose the hope of an amelioration, 
which it takes a pleasure in expecting, 
froni the sentiments which have so long 
united Spaniards and Frenchmen in love 
for their kings, and for a wise liberty. 
Such are, M. le Comte, the instructions 
which the King has ordered me to Submit 
to you, at the moment in which the notes 
of the cabinets of Vienna, Berlin, nnd 
St Petersburgh, are about to be presented 
to the cabinet of Madrid. These instruc- 
tions will serve to make knoum to you 
the views and the determination of the 
French Government on this momentous 
occuirencc. You are authorised to com- 
municate this dispatch, and to furnuih a 
copy of it, if it be demanded. 

“ Paris, Dec. 85, 1822.” 

When the determination of the King 
was declared, preferring the above letter 
to that of the Duke of Montmorency, the 
latter took from his pocket a paper con- 
tainh)g his resignation, and the reaSoOs 
whjr he could no lon^ remain in the 
ministry. He stated, that, in com|^- 
anCe with his Mejesty's commandd,*'^ 
had attended the Congress at Verona ; 
tfadt, liftelr haVihg ohtoltied the ceniMt 
of the confiiimtal par^of the *Hdiy AlB- 
anee, he munfddto Paris, itot only as the 
Minister of the IChig,tNit,in a certain aetthe, 
as the representative ofthat Sllbinee $ that 
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the neto wlii^Wad been rejected, contain- 
ed' the llM which he had engaged at 
Vetonato support ; and that having thus 
failed in cor^ncing his Majesty of its 
wisdom, ihe would be betraying the con- 
fidence reposed in him by his Majesty's 
august allies, if he continued in a sitnation 
whore he could notfolfil the understanding 
to which they had mutably eSfiie. His 
Majesty recch'ed this paper, and In the 
course of the evening sent a message to 
the Minister, accepting his resignation ; 
and an ordinance to that eifoct was sign- 
ed by the King on the same night, and 
published in the^ Monitcur of the 87th. 
It charges M. de Villele, ad inteHm^ with 
the office of Foreign AfflMrs. On the 86th, 
aryither ordinance received tlie royal sig- 
nature, and was published in the Moniteur 
of the fallowing day, constituting the Vis- 
count Chateaubriand, late ambassador to 
the Court of ].ondon, and also one of the 
French Ministers to the Congress of Vero- 
na, to the vacant office. M. de Chateau- 
briand, the personal friend of the Duke 
uf Wellington, it is understood, entertain- 
ed sentiments, with regard to Spanish af- 
fairs, coincident with those of his Grace, 
and did not strongly second the warlike 
views of his colleague, at the Congress. 
M. de Montmorency, on his retirement, 
has been graced with the nominal title of 
Minister of State and Member of the 
Privy Council, to which efibet an ordi- 
nance was published at the same time as 
that announcing tlie appointment of his 
successor. The ambassadors of Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia, dispatched extraor- 
dinary couriers to Madrid, at the same 
time the above French note was sent off; 
and it 'was understood that these couriers 
were the bearers of the separate declara- 
tions of the above-named three powers 
resolved upon in Congiess. 

Here the question at present rests, but, 
in the meantime, both parties are prepa- 
ring for a trial of strength ; and the French 
papers inform us,^at the continuance of 
peace will still d^nd on the answer re- 
turned by the Spanish Government to the 
representations made to it by France.^ 

PoBTUOALi— The ordinary Cortes of 
Portugal assembled on the Ist December. 
The King made an effort to attend in 
person, but an indisposition, by which be 
had been for some days^ dp^sed, be- 
came BO severe as to compel hfs Mqjesty 
to absent himself^ ind to dimnit the 
perusal of to 

WSdf 'Slate bf fore^n 
insWdrbfthe'JPresideiitis 'e^iilK|l|i^ 
on tl^ point The omlsslonf 
Is cotapwisatod by the artide, 
to be official, Ih a Madrid paper, 
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■Utes, that an alliancet 
fenave, has been actually setM^^ween 
Spain and Portugal, under wMdi Poctmal 
it todispatch IminediatclyaeQ^of-SOOO 
picked troops to the assiahinee pf the 
Spaniards— this force to be increased as 
occasion may require. 

In the sitting of the Cortes of the 4th, 
a report was ‘made on a dispatch from 
the MinH|ter for the Home Department, 
in which the Congress was infoiined, that 
the Queen, having refused to take the 
oath to the Constitution of the Monarchy, 
the King had resolved on canying into 
execution the decree of the Cortes, or- 
daining that whoever shall refbse to swear 
to the Constitution, shall quit the king- 
dom, and renounce the rights of a Por- 
tuguese citizen. But that the Queen hav- 
ing represented that her delicate health 
would not permit her to travel without 
endangering her life, and the physicians 
of her household having consulted to- 
gether, and unanimously declared that 
her life would actually be endangered if 
she were compelled, in her present state, 
to undertake a journey either by sea or by 
land— 'his Mqjesty l^ucd a decree, com- 
manding the Queen to retire to the Quin- 
ta de Ramalhao with the necessary at- 
tendants, but refusing her request to be 
allowed to take along with her the 
Infantas, the daughters : adding, that this 
retirement in the Quinta de Ramalhao 
should continue until the state of her 
health might permit her to travel beyond 
the kingdom. 

lTAijY.^Mriiptionof Mount Vauvius, 
—A dreadful eruption of Vesuvius took 
place on the 2l8t of October last, and 
continued with little intermission till the 
SOth. In the course of that time, the 
greatest terror prevailed among the inha- 
bitants in the vicinity. Torrents of lava 
flowed down the mountain in various di- 
rections, in several places mure than a 
mUe broad. The showers of ashes dark- 
ejned the sky, and fell even in the streets 
of Naples. The eruption of stones was 
frequent; and the sounds which issued 
fiom the mountain were frighttel. The 
d&uiig^ however, done by the eruption, 
was not so considerable as the dreadful 
and menacing appearances of the moun- 
tain gave cause to apprehend. Portici 
and the Torre del Qiueo suflkred no other 
than that arising ftom 
ihowsBMii^f Ufdllo and ashes, 
land 

Wiiia MNeapolitan^intt? 

||ipm the Torre del Qiaouf 
«WAimunsiat%4lw(iFiMid w^ 
m jtlie depth of two widi la- 

ashes. . The Torre del An- 


nunziata suffered most all its finely-cul- 
tivated lands were coveted with a very 
thick stratum of lapillo and ashes. Near 
Ottalano, about forty or fifty moggia of 
wood were consumed. The eruption, pn 
the whole, is considered by people who 
have been eye-witnesses to all three, as 
superior in grandeur to that of 1794, and 
almost equStothatof 1779, which Sir 
William Hamilton described so particu- 
larly. 

GnSECE AKP Tubxey.— R ecent ad- 
vices state, that the Greeks have again 
succeeded in setting fire to a Turkish fleet 
at Tenedos. It appears that the Capitaine 
Pacha’s ship, of 84 guns, was attacked 
on the evening of the 10th November, 
by three ships belonging to Ipsara, by 
whom a fia^vessel was drifted against 
their opponftt, which was completely 
sucsessful ; and the result was the blow- 
ing up of the Turkish Admiral’s ship, and 
the destruction of the whole of .her crew. 
Two Ottoman firigateswere also driven ou 
shore, but their crews were saved, and 
one brig was captured. But this brilliant 
action is not the only success of the 
Greeks. 

Omer Vrioni has experienced a signal 
defeat at Missolongbi, the consequence of 
which, it is said, will be the liberation of 
Western Greece from all hostile attack, 
till the expiration of the winter. 

Letters from Trieste, dated the 6tli 
ultimo, speak of the altered tone of the 
British Government towards the Greeks, 
as sheuui in the conduct of the British 
officers. An English frigate had arrived 
near the castle of the Morea, and the cap- 
tain, after giving a superb entertainment 
to the public authorities, assured them, 
that, in future, the Greeks would not be 
molested by the English in their eflbrts 
to effect the liixiration of theio countiy. 
Advices had likewise been received from 
the Ionian Islands, stating that the ex- 
portation of every description of warlike 
stores was permitted to all ports of Greece. 

At Constantinople, there has been a 
complete change of Ministry. The Grand 
Vizier and the Mufti have been deposed, 
and Haleb Eflkndi, long the Sultan’s fa- 
vourite, has been exiled. Tl . ae changes 
originated in a mutiny of the Janissaries, 
who, discontented at the reduction of the 
current coin, ran tumultuously through 
the streets, and aurrounded the Seraglio, 
they uttered menaces against the 
olifmt of their hatred, Haleb Efibndi, and 
agauist the Sultan himselfl The Sultan 
would have appeased the tumult by pro- 
fusely dwtiknitkig pioney amongst them; 
afi4 Haleb Bffendi would even have givep 
up' bis treasures under these ctreum* 
stances. Tjhc Grand Vizier, whose head 
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the revolten denumded, ai Well as that 
of Haleb Eflhndi, was for calling into 
Constantinople the Asiatic troops, en- 
camped at Budjuck*dere,'and commanded 
by Ibrahim Pacha. Sultan Mahmoud was 
resolved to convince himself, with his own 
eyes, of the truth or falsehood of the com- 
plaints. He traversed the streets of Con- 
stantinople on the 9th, in the strictest 
incognito. He spoke with several per- 
sons who met him; the information 
which he obtained on this occasion, de- 
cided his purpose, tn the same night, 
the Grand Vizier, Salih Pacha, and the 
Mufti, both creatures of Haleb EfFendi, 
w'ere deposed, and the seals of the empire 
given to Abdallah Pacha, who latterly 
commanded the army stationed at Saita- 
rl. The vacant place of Mu^ \yns given 
to Skike Sadi, a member of the body of 
Ulemas, who, as President of the confer- 
ences, ivas present at all the negociations 
of Lord Strangford with the Turkish Mi- 
nistry. Haleb Effendi himself received 
orders on the 10th, in the afternoon, to 
leave the capital. Capidgi Buschi ac- 
companied him to Bnissa, where he is to 
await his further destiny. 

ASIA. 

Eaxithuuake in Syria. — ^fhe follow- 
ing account of the dreadful earthquakes 
which desolated oame of the finest cities in 
Syria, is written by Mr Barker, the British 
Consul at Aleppo 

^''Nearthe ruins of AnUoch, 5!?^M3,1822. 

“It has fallen to my lot to relate the 
particulars of an event that has thrown 
most of the families of this i)art of Syria 
into sorrow and mourning, and all into 
the greatest difficulty and distress. On 
the 13th August, at half-past nine o'clock 
in the evening, Aleppo, Antioch, Idlit, 
Ritfo, Giperstrogr, Darcourh, Armenos ; 
—every village, and every detached cot- 
tage in this Pachalic, and some towns in 
the adjoining ones, were, in ten or twelve 
seconds, entirely ruined by an earthquake, 
and are become heaps of stones and rub- 
bish, in which, at the lowest computation, 
90,000 human beings, about a tenth of 


of Mot well informed how for 

tlw dOkn^tended in these radii of the 
ebudis*' ' « 

^Th#«li6ek was fdt so violently at 
sea, within two leagues of Cyprus, that 
it was thought the ship had grounded. 
Flashes of fire were per^ved at various 
times throughout the night, resembling 
the light of the Bill moon ; but at no place, 
to my knowledge, has it left » chasm to 
any extent, although, in the low grounds, 
slight crevices are every where to be seen, 
and out of many of them water issued, 
but soon subsided. There was nothing 
remarkable in the weather, or state of the 
atmosphere. Edifices on the summits 
of the highest mountains were not safer 
than those on the Imnks of the rivers, of 
on the beach of the sea. It is impossi- 
ble to convey any adequate idea of the 
scenes of horror that were simultaneous- 
ly passing on the dreadful night of Au- 
gust 13. The awful darkness — the con- 
tinuance of the most violent shocks at 
short intervals — ^the crash of falling walls 
—the shrieks, the groans, the accents of 
Agony and despair of that long night, 
cannot be described. When at length 
the morning dawned, and the return of 
light permitted the people to quit the spot 
on which they had been providentially 
saved, a Ast affecting scene ensued.— 
You might have seen many unaccustom- 
ed to pray, some prostrate, some on their 
knees adoring their Maker, others run- 
ning into each other's arms, rejoicing in 
their existence. An air of cheerfulness 
and brotherly love animated every coun- 
tenance. 

“In a public calamity, in which the 
Turk, the Jew', the Christian, the Idolater 
w'ere indiscriminate victims or objects of 
the care of an impartial Providence, every 
one forgot for a time his religious animo- 
sities, and what was a still more universal 
feeling in that joyful momeut, every one 
looked upon the heaviest losses with the 
greatest indifforenCe. But as the sun’s 
rays increased in intensity, they were 
graduBlly reminded of the wants of shelter 
and of and became at Ipngth alivf. 


to the fuU extent, of the dreary prospea 
before them, for a gitater mass of human 
misery has not b^n often produced by 
any of the awful cmiYulsions of nature. 
A month Has now elapsed^ and the shocks 
conjtinue to be folt, and to sIKite terror 
into every breast n^iht foar 

thttt they 'tnny not 'hsase beftiil! i||^h y 
li||iOil^c{xmmehcea,' hm 
JKik%tiirineBS chmiot' 


fix a central point. The shock was sen- of tebdBdlng thdr honkes, to 
sibly folt at Damascus, Adena, and Cy- temporary bofefis of wdod withoW 
|wi< . To the east of Diabcklr and north walls ; and many fomdieB, who 


the population, were destroyed, and an 
equal number maimed or wounded* The 
extreme points w'here this terrible phe- 
nomenon was viol»it enough to destroy 
the edifices, seem to be Diabekir and 
Mariiah, (twelve leagues south of 
tachin,) Aleppo and Scanderoon, Kdlii 
and Khan Shekoon. All within tHHit 
points haeve suShred so nearly equal, 
except Grfo and Latachin, which have 
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ihemaeilvea, before this calatri^ 'straitly 
lodged in a dozen of aparfimlli; now 
exult in the prospect of paZZifl|g^i^ win- 
ter in a single room twenty square. 
The spacious mansion that hu been the 
residence of the' British Consul at Aleppo 
Ibr two hundred and thirty years, is com- 
idetely mined. The houses of all the 
other public agents, and private European 
' inhabitants, at Aleppo, have been entirely 
mined. At Aleppo the Jews suffered the 
most, on account of their quarter being 
badly built, with narrow lanes $ of a po- 
pulation of less than three thousand souls, 
six hundred were lost. Of the Europeans, 
only one person of note. Signor Esdra di 
Ficdotto, the Austrian Consul-General, 
and ten or twelve women and children, 
jierished. But the greater part are now 
suffering from ophthalmia and dysentery, 
occasioned by exposure to the excessive 
heats by day and to the cold dews of night. 
When it is considered that two-ihirds of 
the families in Aleppo have neither the 
means of makinga long journey to remove 
to a town out of the effect of thd earth- 
quake, nor of building a shed to keep off 
the rain, it is Impossible to conceive all 
the misery to which th^ are doomed the 
ensuing winter, **or ever to find more 
deserving objects of the eomrassion and 
charity of the opulent,** who Mas ** pleas- 
ed God to place in happier regions of the 
globe.’* Here planks and fUel are cheap, 
and the people have the resource of tiles, 
which they were taught to make during 
their long residence at Antioch ; but at 
Aleppo, where wood is very dear, they 
have no contrivance to keep out the rain, 
but freestone wails and flat roofs, made 
of a very expensive cement.” 


“ September 20. 

I am Sony to say, that shocks of the 
earthquake continue to be frit to this day, 
the 30th after the principal shock ; and 
no change has taken place in the state of 
desolation which that dreadful catastro- 
phe has produced. 

^October 1%. 


^ ** Until the 9th inst sUght shocks of 

eartbffipdces cohtiiiued to be frit ; since 
riia^wy, th^ have entirely ceased but 
conuden^ hi a contlnuaiioe of safety from 
is not restored.” 

Oee. 18 , 18 ». 

tikt Hr <kiMl 
IliMpmoyts, mder the dato'Of tik'ifitti 

pilMhsC extract peSamM} as IbBows 


At half-pest lIvo> P- M., a violent 
shock of Biijearthquake fads destroyed all 
our hopes of its being tenrdnated. 

** I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
« G. LIDDLE.** 

AMERICA. 

Ukiteh Statxs. — T he Congress of 
the United States assembled on the 3d 
of December, on which occasion, the cus- 
tomaiy message from the President was 
read. A great part of this message is oc- 
cupied with tifr internal condition of the 
United States, of which the President 
gives the most satisfactory account. The 
public revenue is said to be nourishing, 
as also^ the trade and manufactures of the 
country. - Great progress has been made 
in the fbrtifications along the coast, and 
in the establishment of national armories 
and arsenals, it being laid down at a prin- 
ciple, that, in order to avoid war, they 
ought to bie prepared for it. 

The most important part of the mes- 
sage is that which relates generally to the 
unsettled state of the world, and to the 
policy which, in their circumstances, it 
most befits America to pursue. With re- 
gard to the independent states of South 
America, a hope is expressed that the 
mother country will open her eyes to the 
folly of protracting an#inavai!ing strug- 
gle in that quarter, and will enter into 
the views of the United States in recog- 
nising the independence of those colonies. 
But whatever may be her views on this 
|)oint, no change, it is intimated, will he 
made in the policy adopted by America 
to these states. 

The war between the Greeks and Turks 
is mentioned. The highest sympathy is 
expressed for the sulfrring (Greeks, and 
an earnest hope that they will succeed in 
recovering their independence. With re- 
gard, also, to Spain and Portugal, the Pre- 
sident assumes a decided tone. He speaks 
of the revolution in those countries as a 
great eiRNt ibr the improvement of the 
peo|de ; he also commends the modera- 
tion with which it has been conducted. 
On the whole, he concludes, from the 
present aspect of things in Europe and 
elsewhere, that the United States ought 
to be on their guard, lest, with eveiy dis- 
position to preserve peace, war may over- 
take them, as it did before, in an onpre- 

ISE? 

late commercial arrengementa 
have been made with thia conntry 
■re also adverted toi It is well known, , 
that, our navigation laws, the vessels 
of the United States were moat unwisely 
exeiudid from the trade of our coloniea : 
to this America reified by a rimHar pi^o- 
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vision, that from whatever ])art of our 
colonies American vessels were excluded, 
British vessels from the same port should 
be excluded from the United States— tliat 
ijf we relaxed these provisions, they would 
relax also—^nd that it was in our own 
power cither to have a free trade or a 
restricted trade^or to have our trade re- 
stricted to any extent we choose. The 
American law was strictly retaliatory ; 
it reflected back upon us the exact image 
of our otvn poli^ t and its eflbct has 
happify been to shew us the extreme 
folly of two great commercial states con- 
tending with each other in these petty re- 
strictions. Great Britain, by her late 
acts, has wisely relaxed the rigour of her 
navigation laws, and America has conse- 
quently taken off the corresponding re- 
strictions she had laid on British naviga- 
tion and commerce. It is grateful to see 
the progress of this liberal policy between 
two enlightened nations, who may be the 
cause either of much mischief or of much 
good to each other ; but who, we hope, 
warned by past experience, will hereafter 
exist, not for auimesity and strife, but 
fur the more amiable purposes of mutual 
benevolence and peace. 

Mexico. — By recent accounts from 
Havannah, it appears that Mexico is still 
in a disturlied state. Addresses had been 
presented to the Kmperor Iturbide from 
various public bodies in Mexico, com- 
plaining violently of the oppressions ex- 
perienced by the people under his Go- 
vernment, and upbraiding him with ha- 
ving violated his oaths made in the most 
solemn manner in the presence of the 
Congress of the empire. They represent 
the country as sinking fast into ruin, and 
express their determination to restore it 
to liberty, or perish in the attempt. 

Acounts from Vera Cruz, dated the 
11th of the preceding month, state, that 


the troops which were sent to 

Guatmilahod been completely routed, 
and hi consequence, another army, 
compos^ of 2000 men, under the com- 
mand oir General Rencon, was to march 
in that direction. It W'as, however, 
thought they would experience the some 
fate, as the Guatamelians appeared de- 
termined not to be imperialists, but re- 
publicans* 

South AHElicCAf-^Lima Gazettes 
have arrived to the 3d of July. .Besides 
the details of the occupation of the city 
and kingdom of Quito by the united forces 
of Peru and of Columbia, which success 
was already known to the public by ad- 
vices by way of the West Indies, they 
mention, that disputes had again arisen 
among the commanders of the Spanish 
forces, and that Generals Cantcrac and 
Valdes, with their parlizans, w'ho were 
principally active in deposing the late 
Viceroy, Pezuela, had attempted to re- 
move from his command Generel Rami- 
rez, the Governor of the province of Arc- 
quipo, an officer much looked up to and 
respected among the Spaniards. General 
San Martin had taken advantage of these 
circumstances to address a proclamation 
to the soldiers of the Spanish army, point- 
ing out the hopelessness of the cause 
they wera engaged in, and promising those 
who should abandon the Royalist stand- 
ard, if natives of 01^ Spain, a safe convey- 
ance thither, and, if Americans, perrois- 
sion to retire to their homes, or to join, 
if they so chose, the army of the Inde- 
pendents. The proclamation was to be 
followed directly by an eaLpedition intend- 
ed to land near Arequipa, in the heart of 
the enemy’s country, composed of. the 
troops returned from Quito, assisted by 
their Columbian allies. It was expected 
that the Congress would be opened on the 
28th of July. 
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BECEUBER. 

%,^Sdlitlury Craggt , — Last week the 
Lords of the Second Division of the Court 
of Session pronounced judgment in the 
process of declarator, at the instance of 
the Officers of State, |pr the iiiter^t of 
the Crown, against the Earl of Ha dj[iin g- 
ton. In this process, the pursuera'||ph- 
.tained, that the defender was notentped, 
by virtue of the rights he had to the Rpyal 
domains surrounding the Palace of Holy- 
rood, to sell, qnany, or take away stoues 
from Salisbury Cnggs. » The Ewl ,«Pn- 
tended Jbhat he and his prcdeee8Soes^hi|4 


used that right for a hundred yeai^ imd 
'he was doing nothing illegal in continuing 
these operations. The Lord Ojpdinary 
rehised to grant the interdict, and the 
Officers of State petitioned the Inner 
House, who advised the 
iwers, and adhered to the| 
interlocutor, and, inJicc 

« tion for t^e OUem 
d Advocate pled for i 
Qe^k wd Mr . Hope for \ 

n lamentaliT* loadeiit i 
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Gkrtmkle. ^ 

dt the New Chapel of Eaee «)pw build- chinan^. InMrYatea’licmaevSteel-Street, 
ing ia Blackhall-Street, Greeiioillb<t^ The the family being ih>m homey the servant 
prindpal -masonry being entir%. finished, had obtained the company of her mother 
the joiners were proceeding «with the to sleep with her, and by the falling of 
erection of the roof, with every prospect the chimneys, which broke through to 
of a successful completion to a work the ground, the mother was ikilled. The 
which had previously advanced in the daughter escip^ by leaping through a 
best manner, and were on Thursday, to window; Mn I^Torrall, of Upper Isling- 
Che number of sixteen individuals, includ- ton, was sitting in Iter parlour, when a 
ing one of the superintending contractors, similar aoddent^^orushed her in the cellar, 
employed upon the scaffolding which had and buded her'u the mins, from which 
been reisjed for . constructing the roof, she was taken cut in about three hours, 
when a prop, which temporarily supported a dreadfully mangled corpse; ' He/ tw'o 
one of tie-beams, shifting suddenly, daughters were oonsiderabfy hunt. In 
the latter gave way, and precipitated the Strand-Street, a chimney also dpil m, and 
scaffolding, which was resting upon it, and killed a woman, and much hurt a man. 
on wdiich the men were at w*ork, down Indeed the accounts from all parts of the 
upon the front gallery. Of the entire town are most heart-rending. From fif- 
number of, persons, but one escaped un- teen to twenty vessels w'ere driven on 
hurt, yet, considering the dreadful pre- shore, but happily only three lives were 
dicament in which they were placed, it is lost 

surprising the catastrophe was not more At Manchester, several buildings were 
fatal than it proves to have been. One unroofed, and others demolished, by the 
man only, of the name of Asher, a joiner, falling in of chimnies. At Stockport, a 
from Perthshire, WB&tkilled by suffocation, woman and her child were killed by the 
The remainder were all in a very short falling of a chimney in the Hillgatc, and 
time extricated, some slightly, but most her husband bad both his legs broken, 
of i4hem seriously wound^, yet not so os At Warrington, the cupola of the church 
to endanger their lives. near the George Inn was blown down, 

Dren^l IIurricatte»^Liverpooly Dee. and destroyed great part of the roof. A 
6.— Thursday afternoon, a remarkably wind-mill in the neighbourhood was also 
strong gale of wind was experienced here, blown entirely down. At Gloucester, a 
•ctliRmpanied with rain, sleet, and hail, great number of houses were damaged, 
which continued with little intermission and several unroofed. An old w'oman 
until after nine o’clock, when it increased was found dead in a quarry at Upton 
in force and destruction, bursting against Hill, into which she is supposed to hl^e 
the higher buildings of the town in sudden been driven by the violence of the W'ind. 
and stunning gusts. The alarm was gene- Many trees were torn up by the roots, 
rah Many of the streets were enveloped At Warrick, scarcely a roof escaped da- 
in impenetrable darkness, owing to the mage. This also was the case at New- 
lamps being blown out, and at a com- castle-under-Lyne, and in most of the 
paratively early hour they were totally de- pottery towns. 

serted, save by a few individuals, who. The damage done to the buildings in 
having been caught ki shops, or abroad, Dublin, by the storm, was even greater 
when the gale increased, run along to- than in LiverpooL Several lives were 
wards their respective destinations— -paus- lost, and limbs broken. The hurricane 
ixqS, at pveiy ^st, under a door or arch- extended its ravages over the greater part 
way« ^bout deven o’dock the hurri- of the United Kingdom ; but was parti- 
caqe was more furious ^an over ; several cularly destructive in the potteries of Staf- 
people were Mown down in the strsets ; fordshire, and the neighbourhood, 
and much mischief wgs done to the roofo 9.-^ury Ccurt^ln the Jury Court, 

of dweUing-hooses and otho* buildings. Edinburgh, this day^ Mr Duncan Steven* 
Aboukdjsrelve aii4 one o'dpek the gusts son, the printer of the late Beaeouj was 
of nSi were more mp^erate, but about convicted in damages of Im 500, for libels 
twp, 4 /deck,aU the ptei^tig violence upon James Gibson, Esq. clerk to the 

■ olmiecbieil Again sicpiet, pnhliahed in 'several numbers' of 
|dace ; but a third the aboyOMm^ti(med paper, on or about 
mfd to shake the tluy^ and 30th of June, and the 7th 
nd five oVloc^* . K. Messrs Jefikey, Cock- 

ve .had their fihtap and Monerieff, on the part of the ^ 

id tbdr^mfi Mmif f pumewr, and Messrs McNeill and Robert- 
^vectOBy hfis hcflii son on the pert of the defender, con- 
,of.tw! 0 ,de«#te%^ ducted the onie. The main 'statement 
Ittesn Mm of age, in the Ifoei wes, that Mr Gibson, while 
the Of the acting as agent for the Rank of England, 
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engaged in a proaeeution against 

) a woman of the name of Frances or 
Fanny M^Kay, and induced her to con<* 
fe48 her guilt, a positive promise that 
she was not to be tried ; but that this 
promise he hod basely and falsely betray, 
ed. And that in consilience of this 
gross deception, the Offic^ of tlie Crown 
interfered, and, in diese circumstances, 
his Majesty granted a ihU pardon. The 
damages were laid at L.5(!i00. The case 
excited great interest, and the verdict 
was fi^owed by applause from a crowd- 
ed cov^iMrhieh, however, was speedily 
silenced lagr the Judge. 

Setons^ EarU of During 

last autumn, when the heritors of the parish 
of Dulgety, Fifesbirc, were inspecting the 
parish church (a very ancient edilice) re- 
garding some necessary repaim, they re- 
solved upon opening a door, which ap- 
parently ,led to a vault under one of the 
aisles. ' The door was opened according- 
ly, and upon proceeding into the vault, 
they discovered several leaden coffins, in 
jjerfect preservation and in regular order, 
having various inscriptions, bearing that 
they contained the bodies of various mem- 
bers of the noble family of Seton, Earl 
of Dunfermline. The visitors then with- 
drew, and the dooc of the vault was again 
shut upon the mortal remains of the 
chiefs of that once powerful and noble 
House. 

11 . — Fatal JcctdCfif.— Last night, a 
gcnfleman, named Roc, a silversmith, of 
Aldersgate-Strect, accompanied by the 
!)oxer, Hickman (the Gas4ighi mau^) 
were proceeding, with several others, in 
single-horse chaises to town, (London) 
and all driving at a quick pace, but in 
regular succession ; Messrs Hoe'aiid Hick- 
man seeing, as they thought, an opjwrtu- 
nity of passing some of their associates, 
went out of the line, when their gig came 
in contact with a country waggon, be- 
longing.to a Mr Lee, by which they were 
insUfeitly thrown out, and the whwlfl of 
the waggon went over the body of Mr 
Roe, and the head of Hickman : both 
were killed on the spot !- 

SmuggliHff,<^Dumbarton^ Dec. 21.— 
On Wednesday last, Messrs Gullioe, Fer- 
guBon, and Dryden, offleersof Exd8e,5after 
procuring the assistance of Ferguson, 
commander of the Loch Lomond revenue 
boot, and boaif s crew, succeeded in detect- 
ing two large private distilleries* on ## 
shores of Lwh Long, and notwiiihstan|p 
ing the loslstanee of a great numb* <ir 
smugglers who%athered round them wiHt 
fire-arms and bludgeons, completely de- 
stroyed all the utensils, together with up- 
wards of 400 gallons of 'wash ana low 
wines. Proceeding onwards, they dis 


covered another extensive illicit distil, 
leiy, at»tiiebottom of a very high and al- 
most perpendicular rock, but were un- 
able to destroy it, owing to the number of 
smugglers and their friends, who had hy 
that time gathered flrom alHhe surround- 
ing hamlets, to the number of fifty or 
sixty, who posting themselves on the 
summit of the diff, with their faces 
blackened and otherwise disguised, rolled 
on them large stones down the precipice, 
which bounding firom one angle of the 
rock to another, rendered it extremely dan- 
gerous and difficult for these officers to 
reach their boat in safety, but which they 
happily did, without relceiving any material 
injury. It is with much regret we learn, 
that these vigilant officers were unable to 
secure and bring to justice these despera- 
does. 

Hian CouET of Justiciary.— iJrc. 
2.— James Gordon, Daniel Drown, and 
John Broomfield, charged with theft, com- 
mitted by means of house-breaking, in 
the premises of Matthew Howden, pawn- 
broker, at the head of Dickson’s Close, 
High-Street, Edinburgh, on the 23d of 
September last. The property carried off 
consisted of sixty*four gold and silver 
watches, forty-three gold seals, fbur gold 
watch-chains, six gold watch-keys, ninety- 
four gold rings, thirty gold broaches, 
twelve pairs of gold ear. rings, a necklace 
of imitation opal, six silver snuff-boxes, 
seven pairs of silver sugar. tongs, three 
dozen table-spoons, and eight dozen of 
silver tea-spoons, besides a great variety 
of silver and jewellery articles ; the prison- 
ers were also charged with being habit 
and repute thieves. They pleaded Not 
Guilty. After examination of witnesses 
and other proceedings, the Jury found a 
verdict of Guilty, llic Clerk of Court 
then read the sentence as recorded, which 
was— that Gordon be transported beyond 
seas for fourteen years, under the usual 
certification, and that Browm and Broom- 
field be confined in Bridewell for the space 
of two years, to be employed at the tread- 
mill, or other hard labour, according to 
the rules of that establishment 

9— Nelson Forsyth and Archibald 
Ormond were convicted, and senttweed 
to^fourteen years transpoitation, the ''for- 
mer for robbing James' Stewart of lus 
watch, and the latter Ibr rcISWi^^ David 
Ne^vton of his. 

Ifi.-^-Simon Rpss, accusrfL'W^wBwy 

and theft, he having pievifhisljrll^ 

vieled of theft, tod albo accua^il^i oi- 

of hli blood, pleaded Not Guilty, ^he 
proof having been led by tho 
tor, five Ldi#fAdvocfi&d ^ttowltog^ m 
failure of the evidence to prove the chOr^ 
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of tba robbery, or the forcible sfii^re of 
the iproperty v but contended' ^Wlt‘ the 
Clime of theft was laerfiilly protHni. In 
aofkr he wee supported by the eubse. 
quent admission of Mr Maitland, the 
oouned for thei*pannel. The Juiy, after 
a. few niinutes* deliberation, found the 
pannel Guilty of the theft, and of the 
atabbing and wounding as libelled ; and 
he was. sentenced, by' the Coart, to be 
transported beyond aeasibr fourteen years. 

Jainee^Gray, aceuHed of theft by means 
of house breaking,, pleaded Not Guilty, 
and after a long examination of Witnesses, 
the Jury brought a verdict Adding, by a 
plurality of voices, the libel Not Proven. 
Gray was of consequence dismissed from 
the Bar. 

lREr.AND.--iliot at the DuhHn Theatre, 
•^-^tttrage against the Lord Lieutenant — 
His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, for 
the Arst time, visited the Dublin Theatre 
on Saturday night, the 14th inst. which 
was fully and fashionably attended-^ 
but it was evident that a riotous party, 
considerable in numbers, and acting, as 
it should seem, in conc^ had disMbu- 
ted themselves through the house. \hey 
began I^Jiissing and groaning ,the I>rd 
Mayoil^b''Oct the entrance of the Lord 
Lieuteiipt, an extraordinary scene oe- 
spared, and which, for the hmour of our 
Wiliiitry, haa been without a parallel. 
The majority of the audience hailed his 
Lordship with the most enthusiastic plau- 
dits. The party, however, con^ued the 
uproar. The audience called oi’ the per- 
formers for God save the JTIaig/ It was 
was sung with great effect, the Lord 
Lieutenant joining the vocal performers 
by the most signiAcant gestured. 'While 
the national anthem was playing between 
, the Play and Faroe, an onzngv, with a 
placaid appended to it, was Aung on the 
stage. A bottle was thrown in the di- 
lection of his Bkcelleney's box, when the 
music suddenly ceased, and one of the 
nmaieiami bdd it up to the view of the 
aildli^ee* It is impossible, to describe 
Abb sensation created in the' HbusC— in. 

weetnaaffostly the predominant 
ibmW.' The mtuidaiis tbin commeh. 
oaddSa U ousunnaty, to {day Patrick's 
J9bf, which hii fii^eitc^ ^ewise ap. 

was playing, 
=ttattdin^. a se- 
W'^lllsWh wiih> surer 

tot i^:iMtenant. ■ 

mi 



by an animated gesture, and pointing his 
Anger to the corner of thfe ^Icry from 
whence the missile came, ap^red to 
de^gnate the Individual who had bceh 
guilty of so attrocions an outrage. Four 
persons were taken into custody, and 
commuted for tiial, accused of a conspi- 
racy to' ereaUr W tfot, and of rioting in the 
theatre in question. But 

theGraM'Jbiynf techurity of Dublin 
threw Otti'^e^W chia^hg conspiracy, 
and found true bills against two Indivi. 
duals ontijir for the^^. This ef. 

ffoct, also to ffiroW emt the it 

requires in law mOre than two hlmVlAluals 
to constitute a riot. The Attorney Ge- 
neral iUpmediatoly intimated his intention 
of proimihg against the accused by ex, 
oficio informations, and they were con- 
sequently held to bail. 

This ShSmefol riot, it appears, had its 
origin in the disappointment feft"by the 
orange faction in Dublin, at ll^g pre- 
vented from outraging the feelings of 
their Catholic fellow-subjects, by the de- 
coration of the statue of King William, 
as usual, on the anniversary of his birth- 
day. The disgraceful circumstance a- 
bove detailed has called forth generally, 
ftom all classes in Ireland, one unani- 
mous sentiment of reprobation. Public 
meetings have been convened both in 
Dublin and the countr}*, in all of which 
the same feeling of abhorrence has been 
manifested against the authors of the tu- 
mult, and addresses have liecn voted to 
his Excellency, expressive of loyalty and 
attachment. 


JAVUABY 1823. 

Seat rents , — The following is a state- 
ment of the number of sittings, and the 
rents at which they are now ratcd,4l|c^he 
deven Churches of the city of Edinburgh, 
exclusive of the sittings occupied by the 
child^ap bdqnging to Heriofs, Watson's, 
th9 Mafrclumt and the Troj^es' 

Mald^ H^itidi ; Mid of the sittings for 
pippr <^dreu m aome of the Chur^es. 


7S SittinMAtiS^oa* 


*69 Sittings stJte; Cd. 
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1. Fire. — ^Yesterday morning, about 
six o'clock, Thirlestane Castle, one of the 
seats of the Earl of Lauderdale, was dis- 
covered to be on fire, which seems to 
have originaM in a vent, and was carried 
fVom it to the roof by a rafter communi- 
cating therewith. The alarm being in- 
stantly given, a number of the inhabitants 
of Lauder immediately rejiaiehd to the 
spot, and, by their leal and activity, con- 
fined thf fire to the vising of the building 
where Itjlpad originated, and also succeed- 
ed in aaWng. most of the hirniture. The 
exertions of those present were indeed 
highly praiseworthy. To prevent the 
fire from communicating with the body 
of the Castle, some of them built up, with 
wet turf, the doors connecting it with the 
wing on fire ; while others, by carrying 
water from a distance, and without the 
aid of a fire-engine, constantly pouring it 
upon the building, they prevented the 
(lames from spreading farther, and thus 
saved the greater of the Castle from 
destruction. Only two servants were in 
the Castle at the time, the noble Earl's 
family being all at Ounbar. 

Extraordinary Leap A correspond- 

ent of the Glasgow Chronicle states the 
following Having observed in the 
Chronicle of the 2fith an account of a 
leap over the Paisley Canal, I beg leave, 
as an incitmeent to greater feats among 
your sporting friends^ to mention one that 
was performed by the present Lord For- 
rester, and Mr Wing, a sporting farmer, 
in the course of a distinguished run with 
the Duke of Rutland's fox hounds, from 
the noted cover of Jericho, in the vale of 
Bel voir. It was over a brook measuring 
21 feet 6 inches in width, and on land 
perfectly level. Both cleared it cleverly ; 
but the horse rode by Lord Forrester made 
such a spring, as induced liis Lordship to 
l)et that he had covered a sp^e of ten 
yards; and he won by the decision of 
judges from Bel voir Castle, who declared 
that the distance was 31 feet 6 inches, 
while the mare rode by Mr Wing covered 
only little more than 24- feet.” 

5.— iAn action, originating in very ex- 
trecutlinary circumstances, was decided in 
the Jttstitie of Peace Court lately. The 
pursuer had the misfortune to let a suite 
of rooms to a d ashing female swindler, 
who, by fusing herself off as a lady of 
consequohee, eohtrived to purchase, 
cnedit, a number 6f coatly articles ftn 
dUBueeat tradesmen. Among others," ffbe 
pUndiased finom the defender a carpet and 
iMarth nig,, which she again disposed of 
to her landlord, who took ftom her a rc- 
gidar missive of sale as eviSSence of the 
iimiisaction. However, the artfetes still 
continued in the lady’s possessioii. Ths 
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defender, meantime, suspecting that his 
customer was on the vnng, became very 
importunate for a settlement, and at 
length prevailed upon her to restore to 
him the carpet and hearth-rug. Shortly 
afterwards die absconded, to the dismay 
of her numerous creditors. The landloid 
now brought his action against the de- 
fender, for recovering the value of the 
carpet and hearth-rug, alleging that he 
had purchased them* The Court held, 
that although the pursue Was landlord 
of the room in which the goods were si- 
tuate, that circumstance alone, so long as 
it was in the lady's occupation, did not 
infer delivery, and therefore' dismissed 
the action. The same day, a case of 
some importance to the mercantile world 
was decided by the Justices. The holder 
of an account, which had been indorsed 
to him by the person to whom it was 
originally owing, pursued the debtor for 
recovery. It is well known that the in- 
dorsation of a shopkeeper's account is 
sustained as equivalent to assignation; 
but in the present case there w'as this 
peculiarity t-.-The original creditor had, 
subsequcfitly to the date of the indorsa- 
tion, obtained a decree of ceseio.^ The 
Justices held, that the indormtlon of a 
person so situate, though bearing a date 
anterior to his imprisonment, ought not 
to be sustained as a ground of action, 
and, therefore, assoilzied the defender. 

Installation of Sir James Mackintosh^ 
as Lot dMector of Glasgow University , — 
Considerable anxiety was manifested on 
Friday the 3d insU to witness the installa- 
tion .of Sir James Mackintosh as Lord 
Rector of this University. The doors of 
the College Hall were opened at half.pat>t 
two o'clock for the admission of students, 
and at three to the public. The Hall 
and galleries w'cre crowded to excess. 
Soon after three o'clock the Lord Rector 
entered, accompanied by a number of 
the Professors and distinguished friends, 
amongst whom we observed Lords Bei- 
haven, Gillies, and Alloway, the late 
Lord Rector, Mr Caropbdl of Blyths- 
wood, and Messrs Cockburn, Moncriefi', 
Murray, and Thomson. Sir James 
Makeintosh was received with the most 
enthusiastic cheering, and having taken 
the accustomed oaths, ba4fid|i^«ised the 
members of the universitgr 
speech, for which we not 

room. ' > " 

C/nivcffily ma- 

triculation liM of our University wanted 
only a few names of 2000 last wosk* To 
thte, it is bdievedf may he added^ 200 
who have not yet mglrienlated, so that 
the students attending aU the classes may 
be estimated at t^200. The clUBfes ore 
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faller than ia auy preceding seialoii | and 
the number of atudenta altogether, we 
beMjeve, ia about one half greater than at 
Oxford or Cambridge ; ao that pur Uni- 
Teniky atill maintains b«: atatkm aa the 
first great seminary in the BrUiah lates. 
We underrtand tlie pailiamentary grant 
for erecting the new buildings is now' ex* 
hbUsted, and that application will be 
made in the tMovag session for £.30,000 
or £.3$^POO mure, to complete the work. 
The acknowledged uttiity of the eatab* 
lislunent, not to fidialitti^ onjiy, but to 
the whole kingdom, ileavea no room to 
doubt that Parliaiiient will grant the ad- 
ditional sum required. Ail who have 
examined the peita finished under the 
present grant, will admit that the money 
has been laid out with admiiuhie taate 


canyiqg away a number of valuable arti- 
cles of plate, shawls, &c. They were like- 
wise accused of being each of them halnt 
and n|mte thieves* The prisoners pleaded 
Not Guilty. The prisoners^dechuntions 
w'ere road, and a number of witnesses 
examined, whoae evidence was summed 
up by the Lord Justice Clerk. The jury 
then, alter consultiim for m few' minutes, 
without kavii^ 4iheiS^ tttumad a ver- 
diet, unanimously whig the first charge 
of housebrsakiif^ M theft ProdA ns li- 
belled I and the latter Not ; but 

unanimously recommended M^JSwnn to 
the mercy of the Court, on account of 
his youth. After a very impressive ad- 
dress by the I..ord Justice Clerk, who 
caution^ McLaren and Grierson against 
entertauimg any hopes of mercy, the 


and judgment. 

High Cmrt cf JS«tlriary.^Wil. 
bam Macdonald, aUas William O*Ne0, 
«4at Mmgan, was this day arraigned, and 
chiaged with having abstracted a watch 
ftom the pocket of a man, in North 
Bridge Stneet, about tht ttd August last, 
and of Mng iMhit and repute a common 

#Vli^ charges were foilty proved, 
Aid thO falKMier was unaniaMMuly eon- 
vkted^tbe Juty, and aenteneed by the 
Court to be tmaap^ed beyond seas fisr 
^period of fimrteen years. 

P,i.l-^mes Bobb was put to the bar, 
chaigafiwkh stealing four Highland slots 
from the .Bir Park of Touchadara, Sdr. 
lingsh^ Ihe pngwi^y of William Mur- 
iwy, db the Ist ^October 181B, to 

whifteb the prisoner pleaded Guilty. A 
Jury having licen chosen, and no objec- 
tion being taken to any of them, Uiey 
found the prisoner Guilty, in terms of his 
' own conlesaion, Mr McNeill having re- 
stricted the llbd to on arbitmiy punish- 
ment. learned gentlemen 4iiformcd 
the July, that among other reasorn for 
doing so, wws, that ihquiiy had been 
made into the conduct of the prisoner 
dnting the last four yean he had abscond- 
ed, whidi wps asoertalncd to hove heed 
liimiittl 0 aa,aober,iH^ Bobb was, 

In eonaaqueitiee, aeuteneed to fourlach 
yeinv tramfiNJttidh^ 

Mils iMdlelmeiit 'Cbinged 
3Bf BhpbEHilPifi^ OBd rtiTtitiiilg i t brifftm n a 


Bvpiph^atltaloa ofattekbplnie; <&«. md 
flio/<0'.hiieMi)b|gJnt» dbe li oae of Lient.- 
GokrJaimidiiiwrc^MGaatge*^ 
the idib^rf'Scptenfoer, and steaUng «nd 


prisonen were sentenced to be executed 
on Wednesday the Ifith Fsbruaiy, be- 
tween the hours of eight and ten in the 
mornuig. 

10.— .This day came oh the trial of 
James Robertson, Robert Simpson, and 
William M^Taggtut, accused of having 
on the 14th September last, assaulted 
Angus Fraser, porter of the Caledonian 
Coach-Ofike, Invemdss, at the gate of 
the lodging-house, Church-Street, in that 
town, and having robbed him of a trunk, 
, with various bills and papers, and also 
with assaulting him, with intent to rob 
him of a bag containing vaIous articles 
of apparel. The panncls pleaded Not 
Guilty. William Cameron detailed the 
robbery of his trunk. Angus Fraser depon. 
ed, that while he was conveying the trunk 
and a hag to Mr Cameron's lodging, two 
men oiTered their services to assist him, 
which he declined. In a short time after, 
the trunk was forced off his shoulders, 
and he was dragged to the ground by the 
shock. , On getting up, one of the men 
was trying to take aw ay the bqg, when 
he aeiaed him, and ossfetance comiiig, ho 
was taken into custody. He proved to 
beRobertwm. Simpson was the one w ho 
ran off with the trunk, and gave it to 
M^Taggart The trunk was aifoerwards 
^uflfl in a house, emptied of its contents, 
In which they wore drinking together the 
aameidc^ After the examisatioa of 
oeveritl tuber wknesses, llie Jiuy gave 
in a writim vor^^ finding, i^a plundi- 
tyaf mkes, the fNunels Kolrtrtson and 
,^Mnpaan Ghtky of the first ea^ UbeBod 
‘p^he Mletnient of assault and roHMfy, 
^'Ihd untafiBoiiriy fitidkig the libel ggihist 
M^Tsugart Not ftovaa, but unaw iiw ai rt '* 
Jy and a s nw i rtiiy mcottimonded tha |wo 
foamar to iDMcy. fientenoe was then 
prannnertiil, m Robertson and 
mdoriiig iham to he executed -at luver- 
m the filrt Fobrumy next. 



1888.J B«gUUr»^MtieorQlugk^ Table * lt% 

meteorological table, 

Kept at Edhhurgh^ Ut the (Xaervatoryy CaHotthi/l, 

^ ^•y* o'cUnJk forenoon and four o'clock after- 

OhwrvaUon, in the afteno^ In the fliat column, U taken hf the Hegigiet 

18*2. Ther. Bato. Wind, Weather. | Ther. Bara ' Weather. 



*9.980 M.» 

.998 


le^tinoTn. 
tainah. (lay. < 
Keen (frost. ' 
vitiji 8un:ih. ' 


M.19, ..W kUl \ 

A.30 1 .S5t>h.S\f’^ 


Average of Rain, tCSif inches. 


AGRICULTURAL RErOItT. 

Fepm the date of our last to the lloth of that mopth, the uroather cotiiuiued mild 
and o(ien. On the evening of that day, a seTOre fooA set in, which continued till the 
2d of the present month. On the 3d and 4tlH g |ieavy rain feli^ EUipuuting to »oinc- 
thing more thap an inch and a hid^ w depth*, aecoippiinfod by a Joud easterly wind- 
The ground being previously and renderad.open by the frost, the moisture u as 
soon absorbed, and ploughs were at work by the 6 th. Tlie weather continued mild 
till the 12 th, when a dight frost, with a general fall of snow, olistructed the farmer^s 
labotjirs in the 6 elA The mean tempierature, frrr the last ten days of peermber, was 
32^. The mean for wliat is past of the present month is 36^ Fahrenheit; and it 
may be proper to remark here, that the mean temperature for the whole of last wa- 
son, by daily observation at 10 moixung and evening, alioiU ten miles east ihun l^ertb, 
and about 172 feet above the level of the sga, is 4g degreer Fahrpnheit^-a cfogree, or 
nearly two, higher than the aveipge temperature o( thjs cUma|ta ; • opcaafoned by 
the mild temperature lost wintw, than bj any etevatien of temperature in the earn- 
mer montha Though |hrm-iabbur has met wHh some sUghf intetn^tion nnoe our 
last, yet it is, upon the whole, as far advanced as could inidied,- Tumips hare 
hitherto sufoed nothing from the ftost. and phegt bplds out well. The appearance 
of barn-yards indicate that a scarcity of Mder will still be felt; and complaints of the 
defiden^ of oats and I^Tey mowip on diy k^s, gre Markets for farm- 

produce, however, eonlinue Ml. Meetings, to pet^^ praameDt M^JMcultitTal 
relid; have been held in this cagutiy ; and, in the onii^Bnia tbeJiw of 
these petitions, w^eantfoipa^lit^g^ 

up ym itkte polftiM, to b« i4.i^ P>>ep«if Wiye IBP to the 

Arawr, « to hif poiwb-jr, -mrid to ^ 

r&id<^ theiiiMlirM famous, I 7 WII|^ ■/ ■> , •• • 

Perthihlre^ I2fh Janmiy ' - v ■ 
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U(\t::;istcr. — Course uj Enchai^*^, — Jiaukrupis. 12.> 

Course of Ex’c/utngCy London^ Jan. 10. Amsterdam, 12 : 6. Ditto at bight, 

12:3. Rotterdam, 12 : 7. Antwerp, J2 : 6. Hamburgh, 37 : 9. Altonsi, 37 : 10. 
Paris, 3 days sight, 25 : 35. Dourdeaux, 25 : 85. Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 157. 
Madrid, 37^. Cadiz, 36. Gibraltar, 30^. Genoa, 434. Leghorn, 47. Lisbon, 52^. 
Oporto, 524 . Hio Janeiro, 46. Dublin, 94 ^ cent. Cork, 9^ cent. 

Prices of Bullion^ ^ oz.— Foreign gold in bars, jC.3 i» 17 » 6d. New Doubloons, 
£.3 ii 58. New Dollars, 4s. 9d. Silver in bars, standard, 4s. 114d. 

Premiums of Insurance.— Gxxesrna^ or Jersey, 25s. a 30s. — Cork^or Dublin, 25s. « 30s. 
— Belfast. 25s. a 30s.— Hambro*, 20s. a 508. — Madeira, 208 a 30s. — Jamaica, 40b. 
a 50s. — Greenland, out and home, 6 gs. to 12 gs. 


Weekly Prices of the Public Funds^from 18^7* Dec, 1822, to Sth Jan. 1823. 

Jan. 8. 



Dec. 18. 

Dec. 24w 

Jan. 1. 


2464 

79^ 

2454 

794 


3 cent , 




34 ^ cent do..- 

91J 

974 

914 

974 


4 P* do. , ,rrrr- 

5* 

Ditto New.rvrr.irrrrv-rrrr..rrrr-f - 





0 

S 


37 pr. 
6 pr. 
81 

36 pr. 
6 pr. 
80 J 


Exchequer bills, (£• 

f'niiMolK for iiprniint 


French 5 IP cents. — 

89 fr.— 



80 

79J 

921 

97J 

994 

2484 
47 pr. 
8 pr. 

m 

lB8fr.— 


ALPUABETiCAt. Li8T of Ehoeish BANKRUPTCIES, annooiiced betn’esR the SOUi 
November and the 80th December 1822 ; extracted from the London Gazette. 


Atlientone, T. Nottingham, dyes. 

Austin, J. Berkhamstead. ooaob-imker. 

Uailey, T. Shoreditch, tekbman. 

Bail, J. Poultry, ironmonger. 

Bahter, W. Sherborne, niaitster. 

BeamR, H. Lordship-lane, Sydenham. 

Bennet, II. L. Livenwol, totiacomiist. 

Berry, N. Huddenfieid, merchant. 

Dlackband, J. Newport, Shrppahire, grocer. 
Bowker, J. Bolton-le-hloors, grocer. 

Boylance, S. Liverpool, meiwant 
Bndgman, E. I,. Fish-street hill, undertaker. 
Browne, .1. N. Manchester, cotton-spinner. 

Bury, James, Manchester, J, Biuy, Pendhill, and 
T. Bury, Bucklersbury, calico-printers. 
Butlerten, J.Drayton-iu-Hales, ShrqMhirc, money- 
scrivener. 

Butler, J. Milk-street, merchant. 

Chaplin, J. Lisson Grove, bricklayer. 

Clara, H. Swallowflelds, Wilts, grocer- 
Cli^ H. Palnswick, Gloucestershire, clothier. 
Cookson, J. Leeds, wooUen-cloth manufacturer. 
Cotterell, W. Bishop's Cleve, Gloucestershire, 
farmer. 

Craig, J. High Holbom, linen-draper. 

Crisp, W. Bramfleld, Suffolk, grooer. 

Crisp, J. Peasenball, Suflblk, shopkeeper. 

Dane, W. Working, nurseryman. 

Dawstm, T. St Thomas's Mill, Staifordshire, 
miller. 

DeavUl, £. Manchester, grooen. 

Edwards, J. Langheaine, Carmarthenshire, inn- 


GrifHtlis, W. Abergavenny, seedsman. 

GT(K*ett, J. T. Manclicstei , wino-merchant 
Uawkes, P. C. Little Abingdon-strect, coal-incr- 


-Edwards, T. Oerrard-street, Soho, wooUen-dniper. 
Ellis, H. Friston, Suflblk, farmer. 

Enington, R. Hexam, butter and baoon-flMtnr. 
Evans, B. P. Freemanli-court; Condlill, lau^lta- 
tioner* 

Fairelough, T. Liverpool, Mater. 

Vidd, J. and L. Rtmton, Leeds, doth-merehaati. 

French, O. Whitediapcsl-ioad, provision-agent 

Gladtng, J. Ipswkh, victuidler. 

Glyde, J. Yeovil, SoRMnUhire, fknner. 

GoWein, N. Hteh-street, Shadvrell, slopsaller. 
0»y, Upper MonCaini-street, hone*deiUer. 
Grtamc, H.H. Lower Fountain-place, City-ilQni, 
merehant 


Hoidt L. Norwich, iron-founder. 

Hudson, T. Lower Pillerton, Warwickshire, 
weaver and farmer. 

Hulbert, T. S. Chippenham, linen-draper. 

Jermyn, J. Great Yarmouth, malstcr. 

Jones, J. C. UridgenOTth, linen-draper. 

Jones, T. Cleobury, Mortimer, .Shroitthire, inn- 
keeper. 

Jordm, A. Lcathcrhcad, draper. 

Kirby, T. Market Wdghton, Vorksliire, brewer. 
Knipe, S. Liverpool, merchant 
Lee, F. Booking, Essex, victualler. 

Le Roy, C. Pall Mall, haberdasher. 

Marks, M. Romford, slopseller. 

Martelly, L. H. Finsbury-squarc, merchant 
Matthews, T. Starston, Norfolk, fanner. 
Matthews, T. Ross, Herefordshire, currier. 
Morgan, J. Elder-^tieet, Norton Falgale, lead- 
pipe niEkcT* 

NetUeton, W. Edgeware-road, victualler. 
Passman, J. Old-mcct-road, merchant 
Paul, J. Winchester, maltster. 

Pearson, T. Oxford-street, oil and colour-man. 
Pill, M. Sidmouth, upholsterer. 

Rfdny, G. Marshall-llieet, Cavendish-square, iron- 
monger. 

Reithnmler, C. U* Mark-lane, broker. 

Ridley, W. and Ik Wilson, Whitehaven, crfrrieri. 
Soott, J. Cumraw, Cumberland, baUer-dealer, 
Seward, J. B. Leominster, mereer» , 

Shackle, J. MUk-stieet 

Shiger, sen. Frome Selwood, etodim* 

South, J. GacdilC iron-monger. 

Sowtir, ^ jTlIsiVitroit, Btoefcftiars, merchant 
Speddlng, R. Ob Jim. RUdonansworth, eoal-mer- 




Stodi, Cf Adiwedt, Somersetshire, farmer. 
Stodtdale, J. J* StnMd, bd^dler. 

Thomnnoii, J. J. Bmmmbwy Wall, boat-lndlder, 

Todd, dTj. Douglasi and D. Russell, Fleet-street, 

and W. Rui mll, Bow Church-yard, drapers 

Tuck, J. L. Haymarket, jcwelldr. 




ISO 
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D^Jan. 


• Turner* T. Seuadridge* llertfordiilurc, timber- 
marduint 

J. SnoerMIlfgmoer. 

JValkerj^F. Ley Moor* Yorkshire, dothier. 

n. Lawrence Pountuey-laro, mervbaut 
Welle* W. Hendon* bny-RalesTnan. 

Weston* E. J. and R. Manchester* hop and spirit- 


Wlieelcr* J. Frames Selwood* clotliier. 

WilooK* J. Mlsddey Wood* Shropshire* grocer. 
Wingfield, G. WoithiAgtlnnlKMnae. 

WUtshire^ J. Wootton Jiasiietb’^a^. 
Woodwara, £. Whetstone* Middleseac* butcher. 
Wyndi, J. Aahto»>undeiwLine* Lancashire^ timber 


Yates, J* A. Weymouth, inmmong^. 


Alphabetical List of Scotch Bavkbuptcies and Diyidekds, announced 
December 1822, extracted firom^the Edinburgh Gazette. 


SEQUESTBATIOKS. 


DXTIDEKHS. 


Craig* James* com-merdwht* miller* dcCi at KUl- 
cohquhar Mill* Fifeshire. 

Cushny, William* merchant in Aberdeen. 

Dempster* George, mordiant ^ builder in Green- 
ock. 

Dykes*. John* gnun^nerdiaut at Clayhadgeobi^ 
Lanarkfihirew 

l‘’eTguK>ii. Duncan, merchant in Glasgov. 

Frasur* Udwanl* Co. mcrchauta, Inverness. 

Haikness* Roben, cattle-dealer, Seo. at inithnen- 
routl^ Argyl^ire. 

Kerr* Atexan^r* haberdasher in Edinburgh. 

Levadi. George, merchant in Thurso. 

M*Alio dc Ilardie, grain-merdiants in Glasgow. 

ItoberbKin, William, innkeeper in Perth. 

Recall of Scqvettrationi 

JamiesMi. TlKunas & William* millen at Dun- 
tibiae* and rnorchants m KirkintuUuuh. 


Henderson, Thomas, Jun. merchant inAnstruther.* 
by W. SooCt, Bcoountant in Kdhiburgh. 

OuDer* James* caittle-dealer at MemiUb Fotfiu- 
ihirei by James Miller, Jun. banheriii Cuper 
Angus. 

MaOfarnne, Robert, A Co. Greenock, and Macfar- 
lane, Scott, A Co. Newfoundland, merchants; 
by D. Macewan, Gteenodc. 

M*Math, Donald, merdiant in Invenuy; by 
Colm Can^bell, the trustee there. 

Mibdiell, James, Jun. merchant in Dundee, after- 
worJs at Gartocher Hill, ni,'ar Glasgow ; by 
Charles Walker, writer in Dimdee. 

Murdoch, Thomas, woollen-draper in Falkirk; by 
Robert HaMane, writer in Stirling. 

Niooi, William, blc^'her at Gateude; by James 
Craig, accountant in Paisley. 

Wnght. Malcolm, merchant in Paisley: by Geo. 
Smellie, mendumt in Glasgow. 


BIRTH6, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 


BIRTHS 

182». Jtef At Madras, the Lady of David 
Hill, Esq. one of the t>earetiib|i 4A tioveaanmnt, 
a daughter. 

July EL At Msttras, the of Ml|ot<G«o«(e 
Cadell* Aasbtant Adjutant-General* a sota. 

SepL'Kt At the Ca|)e of Good Hope* flie Lady 
of James Dulf Watt, Esq. Deputy-COmmissary- 
Cieneral to the f^Krcea* a son. 

Nov. sn. At Baigaly, the Lady of John Madcitk 
fisquasoo. ^ 

SS. The Lady of Thomas .Mackanaip Patsrton, 

^Csfle of J-^IUlOOQiddoilBL R 

^4. At Alhu^nnk, DnimmoiKL 

"»• 

— At 66. Great King Street, fedinbuigh, Mrs 
Paton, a daughter* 

— Ati)ul)iBn^ I^Lady of LieuL-CoU Gqcdon, 
of the 5th, or i^oe VoapchXt riqgiineDt, of dia<- 
gonii guairae, a.daughbr. , 

25. in Ne voaiUe, the Lady of Anthony Comp- 
ton, ]^. of Carham HaU* adwtfttv* 

At Shandwlck Flu 


28. At Shan^lck Flaca^ Edhihinigh, file Laily 

Kta. W 



Dec. 12* Mrs Lyon, 2(i, Forth Street, Eclim 
burgh, a daughter. 

la. At Norfolk House, the Countess of Surrey, 
a daughter. 

— At St Andrew’^ Mrs Grace, a son. 

14. At BJgment House, Bedfordshire, the Laily 
of Thomas Potfor Macqueen* Esq. M.Pt a son 
and heir. 

— At llarpolc, near Nortiiampton, the l.Rdy of 
the Hon. and Rev. T. L, Dundas, a daughter. 

— In Heriot Row* Edinburgh, the Lwy of D» 
nald Home, Esq. YfJS, a son. 

15. lu Ixmdon Street, Mrs Boswell, a son. 

17. At Kentish Town, near London, Mrs S. R. 
Block, a sou. 

1 H. At Auchtermuchty, Mrs James Bongr, a son. 

19. At MetviUe Plae^ Stirling* Mrs Itirch, a son. 

21. The wife of Jaf Burnett, oow-foeder, Mon- 
trose, was delivered of .three ciuldren, two boys 
and a girl. One of the hoys died sboctiy after the 
birtii: tiie other twochMdxra and the mother are 
likely to do well* Theremainugboy isafineia- 
fant, and of the usual siqsb It is worthy of ob- 
servation, that the met^ had twine formerly, 
and that die hae brought her husband Dine. ohiU 
dmin the space of se«fli yean. Tbif proUfle 
PH>cl|«eis a iHataqti!m n^oman, father bdow than 
above the ormsiaiy site ef her sex, 

— In London, the Lady of Geoige Cleghem, 
Em. of Weeni, emudy of ^Roxbttigh, a daughter. 

MAriowMSo Wt HoiL^y Mabella 
Knox, wS of for HqfoJm Henry Kxi^ aaon 
jw|lm. ^ > . . , . 

24. AtPnrtoMlOr theLody bf Wm. Coohrano 
AndarBeD,I^..of»HBflfoMaien. . 

98, In CbHdM Sqnaie^ £dtalNi«b,.]iin Tytler 
of Woodbouiw, a son. 


KeC& fo U ida fo i feSSs 


jULu 

^Smy,^iwra7Ew|. 





Register. — Afarrtages. — Deaths. 


18^.3 

Nov. 96. At PirMgli<‘. Church, near GuilAnd. 

H. W. R.W.HalM7, if H«nly Park, Surrey, Em. 
to Marv Noel, thiid daughter of Andrew SUrUng, 

of Drumpelliar, Lanarkkhirew 
VI. At St I’ancm, Middlesex, William Davidson 
BJair, Esq. of Gla^w, to Miss Jane Bruoe, of 
Dp{)cr Gower ^cet, Bedfoid Square, only da^h< 

%^^V?SnflildriSr John Hutrheson, mer- 
chant, North Leith, to Margaret, eldest daughter 
of Mr W. M'Kcnaie, of the revenue cutter Princo 
Rraeiit 

SI. At London, Charles Berwick Curtis, Esq. 
youngest son of Sir William Curtis, Bart, to Den* 
rietta, second daughter of the late Rev. J. B. Pear- 
son, of Croxall, Derbyshire. 

Dee. 3. At Gloiigow, Jas. Benny, Esq. of Drum 
and Stoneywood, Stirlingshire, to Miss Blargarct 
Smith, youngest daughter of the deceased Mr Jas. 
smitii, maltman, Stirling. 

— At Glasgow, Lieu'. Chas. Reid, R. N. to Ag- 
nes, daughter of Mr Robert Jaffhiy, merchant 
— At Bumbrae, William MacaUester, Esq. wri- 
ter, Irvine, to Acnos, eldest ctaughta ot tlie late 
Archibald Douglas, Esq. of fiurnbrac. 

— At Cheltenham, Major Hill Dickson, ■€4th 
regiment, son of the late Archdeacon of Down, to 
Caroline Emma, second daughter of Thos. Stough- 
ton, Esq. of Boilyhorgan, in the county cf Kerry. 

5. At Aberdeen, William Allardyec, Esq. wine- 
merchant, to Janet, dmighter of Alex. Dmgwall, 
l<:sq. l*ostinaater. 

— At Holkham, the Hon. Spencer Stanhoiie, to 
Miss Coke. The bride and bndewroam left tlolk- 
ham for Taversham, the seat of Mrs firaiithwaite. 
I'he last act of this excellent lady, previous to her 
quitting her mtunial Iioine, was to give away lud 
pain of blankets to the neighbouring poor. 

8. At St James’s Church, London, the Earl of 
BelfasL, eldest son of tiie Marquis of Donegall, to 

I. ady Harriet Butler, el^t daughter of the late 
Karl ot (Bengali, and sister to the present 

1(1. At Uiii.)ii Place, Aberdeen, Wm. CJialmen 
Hunter, Ksq. of Tillery, to Kaehel, second daugh- 
ter of James Thom, Esq. Union Place. 

11. At Douglas Cluirch, near Cork, Charles 
Wedderbum Webster, E^q. of the Carsbineera, to 
Rebecca, youngest daughter of the late Sir James 
Chatterton, Bart of Costleniahon, in the county 
of Cork. 

Pi. At Rothsay, Isle of Bute, Mr Jas. Malcolm 
Noble, Ueutenant of hii Maiestyls late 9.)th fcgi- 
uient, to .Susaiiiuili, second miughter of WUham 
Macrae, Esq. of Rothsay. 

— At Lyndhurst, Hampshire, Daniel Gumc^', 
Esq. of North Runcton, Norfolk, to Lady Harriet 
Hay, sister of tire harl of Erfol. 

!.>. Thomas Weir, Esq. W.8. to Lilias Gray, se- 
cond dai^iter of J<dih Orr, Esq. York Place, 
Eihnbufgn. 

16. At Mlchelmenh, Hants, Elbotough W'ood- 
cock, of Oriel College, Oxford, B. A., only son of 
tlie late John Woocivodc, Esq* of Linen’s Inn, to 
Sophia, youngest davq^ter ot the late Sir John, 
and rister to me present Sir Jamee Stnart, Bart 
of Allanbauk. Berwkk^re. 

1';. At Adamton, Aynhife, Geoige James Camp- 
bell, of Treesteik, to Mi« E&ab^ M*K«- 
rell ReS, daughter of Colonel Ri^, late of the 
Hon. Eastimtaa Compuy'seervittii 
— * At Bfmir. Walter tUnar. Eeq- to Anne, young- 
est daugliter of the late James CW Gsq; Bonfil 
90. At l-larlaw, John Johnson, Biq. merahaiit 
Cnldatream, to Maxy,«kleBt<danghtar ot the kite 
Robert Kay, Esq. ot Harlaw, BerwtnihiNb 
S3. At EdinbuMA. Dtaut-CbMlftt Rose, Pociu- 
gitese serviec* tocattmrinebeldistdnngliter of Jas. 
WaddelL Em. of Kfamiton, Jeiaann; 

— At iMimivh, Chej'ne, 

Leith, to M» Ai^ Blaekie, widow of 
Herdfo, Eiq. writer, Edinburgh. 

SL At Grange^ Atax. Stoddoit, Esq. yOTUfS^ 
BaUemitick, to MIm Jew Young, daughmrW^ 
lUnn YouMff, Esq. BuinUriond. 

^8. Ati$nbii«gh, the Rev* John HnisMR; 1A.M. 
of Magdoleiie CottM, OnfonLand yoiii«eitaaa 
of^siMHimtnrniSq* ot HoHo^^ MUAloies;. 
to Mine Dotiglae " 
theiatflilritert r 
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HoHowny^ MldAimes;, 

— At DalkcMli* Thomae BOTnte, Rdsi 
Idle, to Mies Jeerie Grant, danghte^lw hpM 
Alex. Giant, Esfi. W.S. 

— a: EUiuburgh, Sir Alexaiuler RanUMR. STM* 


main, Bart M.P. to Eiiaobeth. seeond daughter' 
of the Hon. 'William Maule, of Panmute, M.P. 

Nov. 97. At Edinburgh, Jas. Rutherford, 1^. 
W.S. to Susonnah Hardcastie, of llaughton, daiarii- 
ter of the deceased Micliael Haideastle, £hq. of 
Haughfon, in the county of Durham. 

9K. At Edinburgh, James Block, Esq. of Ken- 
tish Town, near London, to Susan, third daugh- 
ter of Adam Wilson, Esq. Depute Clerk of Session. 

99. At Dumfries, James Macarthur, Esq. Glas- 
gow, to Mary, second daughter of the late Capt. 
Richard Johnston W’augh, and relict cf James 
Reid, Esq. Edinburgh. 

Lately, At AcliiuJarToch, in ArgyleslurD, Major 
George Gennaiue Cochrane, half pay 37th regi- 
ment, to Susan, ehtest daughter of the Rev. Do- 
Daid M'Coll. 

deIJths. 

1829. April 9. At W^allaiahbad, of the cholera 
morbus, after four hours il ness, Mr Peter M'Mil- 
lan, surgeon in the Hon. East India Company’s 
service, third son of Dr M*MIIlan, in Whithrwn, 
Wigtonshire. 

18. At C^insurali, in OengpJ, Captain John (3or- 
don. 90th regiment of Bengal native infantry, only 
sou of George (Jordon, Estp Inspevlor-of Taxes. 

May 18. ()n hii return from India, William, the 
eldest son of Wm. Fairlie, Esq. Portland Crescent, 
London. 

28. At Malacca, Dr Milne, foe author of >everal 
leaincd work*; on the literature of China, and the 
historian of the ftrst l^en Years of tlie Chinese 
M'lbsion. 

June 4. At Maniliiintam, Mr Thomas Dale, in 
the service of Uie Hon. Fact India Company, much 
revetted 

11. At Valparaiso. South America, Jas. Stewart, 
son of Che late James Stemirt, Esq. of Persie, re- 
siding at Dowaiiv, Perthslnre. 

AuzusL At Madras, in the early flower of his 
life, foe Hon. William Montague Ileugim Home, 
second nm of the Hon. the Earl of Home. 
His premature deatn has plunged his family into 
the deepest distresst and from being nearly con- 
nected with many of foe noblest families in Scot- 
land and Ei^laiui, will sprcail a melancholy feel- 
irig amongst a number who move in the flrst cir- 
cles, as wHI as amomgst every other cirale who 
had the honour of knowing him. 

1. On board the General Graham, oohis passage 
from Jamaica to England, John Fairfoul, Ewi. 

26. At Plantation Helena, pemcrarB, in the 
23d year of his age, Mr Jas. Fraser Chisholm, el- 
dest son of fbpt. Hugh Chisholm, Fort .\ugustus. 

S^ 7 . At Granada, Mr Archibald MWean, son 
of the late Patrick M^Vean, minister of Kenmore. 

99. At his seat at Hadersdorf, near Vienna, Ge- 
neral and Field-Marshal Barcm lAudon. He was 
descended from an andent and nob’tc fbmily in 
the county of Ayr, a branch of winch settled in 
Livonia, in which prm'inco he was born, at Tot- 
ser, in 1767* Hd first eerv'od in the Russian army, 
was Afid-de-Camp to Pilnoc Potemkin in 1788, 
and was sent with the news of the talung of Oesa- 
kow to foe Austrian hoad-quartera. vfoere his 
uncle, the celebrated FUsM- Marshal Laudon, pro- 
ou.-wd him, from Jrwcsli If., % conimiSHton in the 
Austrian army. He uistlngiiulied hHnself in all 
the camimigns during the wamiMOught on by foe 
French AevoluUon, and dwfoiiwrily atiaiaed ilie 
highest hnnouni. ' 

OoL 1. At Mount CSvfoe, fo.foe island of TriMgia, 
Charles Worraok, sobof -Mr Jriim Wairack, NOW 
Mill of Fiiftry, AbeMtenfolrd, Inl^ ISth year of 
his age. 

i-UnboarfifolMBry Fordher, IMiamaa,oii 

A« ’g!Sag5*ggj 

Hope, Mr win* ivival, iuBKanc swnapii or me 

14. At Mbfo SMMi, the Hod. ^ 

nmer, k MdbiM^ Ifo 1lk|OTCfi tat 

_._.:j8 geas Bgg'5ss 

RMriMl frith ^polMfo and inlOM 
aim hour R wiD dWu^ w« ^ m 
i, iDoamequeooe of which he wed in about 
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ten days. Some hogs which ate of the flesh of the 
cow also died. 

SepU SI. At' Kingston, Jamaica, Mr Richard 
Syme, Captain of the Adeona of Dumfries, and 
inird son of John 8ymc, Esq. of Ryedale. 

29. At George Town, Deinerary, CoUn Camp- 
bdl, ]^. of Good Success, Issequibo. 

Nov. 9. At Dundee, Dr Andrew Row. physician, 
aged 71. 

17. At Glasgow, Mr George Mercer, merchant, 
aged 

18. At Selkirk manse, Mrs Robertson, wife of 
Lieut-Colonel Tlionuis Robertson, of the Bengal 
engineers. 

19. At her house in Stirling, Miss Jaflkay, Glaa- 


Registcr. — Deaths, 


QJan. 


singalL 
S). At 


. At Dunkeld, Mr Charles Leslie, surgeon, 
R.N.agefl42. 

21. At Stranraer, Mr Thomas Baird, merchant, 
aged 82 years. 

At I^th, Mrs Rebecca Wightman, aged 92. 

— At Abbotshalt manse. Dr Janes lIHiytt^ for- 
' merly of Charles Street, Edinburgh. 

— At Speddoch Mill, Holywood, at an advanced 
Mrs John Callender, daughter of the late Dr 
James Cidlender, and grand-daughter of the late 
Rev. James Hill, Kirkpatrick. Durham: Mrs Cal- 
lender had cliildren, grandchildren, and great 
grandchildren, amounting to 45. 

25. Mrs Jane Fleming, relict of the late William 
Scott, Esq. formerly ofMadeira. 

24. At Achaiin, in tlie jrarish of Wick, in the 
100th year of his age, Mr Wm. Mackay, late tacks- 
man of Achoul, Strathnaver. 

25. At Peterhead, John Harlaw, Esq. aged 80. 

26. At Dumfries, after a short illness. Colonel 
ArenteSchulyer De Peyster, at the advanced age, 
it is believed, of 96 or 97 years. For more than 
fourscore years he held tne Royal oummission, 
and in the course of the loiw and active career, 
common^ at Detroit, Midielimackinac, and 
other paila of Upper Canada, during the most 
stormy period of the Amerieaa war, and among 
nations not only fierce and likvage, but decidedly 
hostile to the BTiti«>h Government— Among hfs 
other services, tiie late Colony de Peyster at one 
time oonunanded the garrison at Pl^outh, and 
while discharging that duty, he had oocaskm to be 
introduced to the Prince of Wales, then, it is pre- 
sumed, a very young man.— Tlds circumstanue 
his Mgjesty pmei^y remerobered, and while con- 
versing with the Marquis of Queensberry, during 
bis late visit to Sootland, he very kindly inquired 
whether his old friend the ColoBel was still alive. 
His Lordship replied in the afflimative, and at the 
same time stated, that nothing but the advanced 
age and growing infinnities of his spouse had pre- 
vented him from visiting Uolyrood on so inte- 
resting an occasion. Wdl,” said his 

** 1 am very sorry for Itf tiiey were always loving, 
and now must be a truly venerable (Miuple, for one 
of the oldest thiais 1 re m e m ber is having danced 
Mooimusk withMrs 4e Beyster." 

27. Jolm Dun Stewart, Esq. of Tonderghie. 

28. At Bath, Don FnmciBco Antonio Zea, Miid- 
ster of the Cdkunliian Rmubfie. His health had 
been in a dedfitihg etete for more than 12 months. 

— At Dublin, ^ Hon. and Her, L. Hdy Huh 
ehlneon, yowig^ hnriher of tbe Riglit Hon. tiie 

— At fijS. GiegOliig street, Edinburgh^ Mn 
BSUyiflif Ropvg liMHW of My Jotwi pBtong 
iiSRath W^her agt. Her deeth has de- 
iniM tievettohUdten of ah afibetionelb parent, 
md a numerotka fwquainliHM of aeinoere friend. 

Bit. n«hl- 

pjl.- A-WWiil ■ W,»l|,miyi>ir. lb Mm 
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Deo 2. At Baclihill of v^arberry, near Mussel- 
burgh, Mrs Susannah Spalding, wife of Mr Alex. 
Vernor. 

— At Campfield, Wm. Scott, Esq. of Campfield. 

.5. At F^linburgh, Mr John Cairn, many years 
Surveyorof Taxes in this city. ^ . 

o. At Peterhead, John Forbes, kVD. ^ 

— At Glasgow, Bovd Dunlop, Esq. 

— At Granganouth, Robert Wood, shipmaster, 
Dunbar. 

— At his house in Morion Square, Dublin, Wil- 
liam Jameson, Esq. 

6. At Peterhead, Mr James Anderson, sen. mer- 
chant there, 

— At Retreat, bylDunbar, Thomas H. (’oles, 
£^. after a long and painful illness, whidi he, sus- 
tained with great patience and resignation. 

7> At his house, in Hanover Street, Dr Andrew 
Wordrop. 

— At Burrowmuirhoad, Lieut. Edward Wight- 
man, of the royal marines.. 

— At wStoke Newington, John Aiken, M.D. &c. 
in his 76th year; a num whose literary life was de- 
voted, with undeviating consistency, to the sup- 
port of moral truth, and the best interests of man- 
kind. 

8. At Newbyth, Miss Sidney Baird, daughter of 
the late William Baird, of Newbyth, Esq. 

9. At Dundee, Alexander Riddoch, Esq. of Black 
Lunan, in the 78tir year of his age. Mr Riddoch 
ie|ieatedly held the office of chief Magisimte of 
Dundee, and was for many years one of the de- 
puty Lieutenants of Forfarshire, 

— At Dumfries, the Rev. Samuel M'Knight. 
after a lingering illness. 

> — Dr Hendemn, of Westertowii, deeply regret- 
ted by a numerous circle of friends. 

10. At Inverness. Mrs Jane Fraser, willow of the 
late Hugh Fraser, Esq. of Struy, in the 6'6th year 
of her age. 

— At Ins residenobat Walton, the Right Hon. 
Charles, Earl of Tankervllie, Baron Ossiilstun, 
Ac. Ac. Me is suooectled in his titles aud estates 
by his son i'harles Augustus, Lord Ossulston, 
Member for Bcrwick-upon-'rweed. 

> — At Audiindiniiy Mill. .Mrs Agnen Aikinaii, 
wife of Mr George i^ing, paper manufacturer. 

11. .At PorCGiasgow, Charles .Anstiuther, Eu]. 
merchant. 

12. At Mill of Allordyce, near Bervie, Mr Ro- 
bert Milne, fanner, in the 92d year of his age ; 
and, at Bervio, on the 7th current, Mrs Barclay. 
hU sister, agetlOl. It is remarkable tiiat Mr Mtlne, 
in the course of his long life, never slept out of 
his own house but one night, on which occasion 
he had come to Falkirk tryst to purchase cnttic, 
and returned homo to tiie ndghbourhood of Ber- 
vic next day. 

— At Edinburgh^ Mrs L. F. Kennedy, relict of 
Lieut.-Cn1. Kennedy, of the 19th light dragoons. 

' 14. .At her hobse, I’rlnce's Street, Ediiwrgh, 
Mrs Maitland, widow of thq late Major Robert 
Maitland, and daughter of the late Nathaniel Gor- 
don, Eaq. ctf WMtehill, Lanarkshire. 

— iriBalllesUn Honac,>Atchibnld Coats, Esq. 

1.5. At Bumfoot, pariah of Stapleton, Cumber- 
land, Mr George Forster, at the great age of 105. 
He retained Us mental faculties to tiie last, and 
was so Uttie Allied in bodily powers as to assist in 
getting in the late harvest. Abovja 80 years ago 
he was a grocer and aplrit-dealor in Newcastle i 
and on that acoount was called the ** Old Mer- 
chanr fiifi hie death. Though addicted to the use 
of flannent sph^ he never ex,|^eiieed eickueas in 

16, At Ewefovd^ Mr Jaifiea Waterston, fiirmer. 

. At BroouitaB, WiUiain Henry Boys, Esq. se- 
cond Lieutcn^Ccdonel of the marines quartered 
AMSfiitiiem, 

3iT^MiMtiiamnton, aged 26, Charles K. Vouim, 
ISiq. son otf the law Profeator Yomg of Glaiigow. 
v^fJolioton Bank, JemcB W^dcH, Ksq. of 


Hugh HiiliMcaRi eutveon. 
At Edinbuiiihf Mr D. Themon, 1 


— At Dunfermline, Mr John Hutton, writer, 

. iMthunnock, the Rev. David Wilson. . 

' — * At Glasgow, Mr Robert Strajto, merchant. 
19. AtEdinbmgli, Win. Jobson, SSq. of Lochore. 
jl^. .At his restdeneaRanelagh House, Chelseiw in 
69tfa year of hie age, Geoeml W'ilford, Colonel 
of tb#9th dragtion guaids. 
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jmoon’s phases. 

Mean Time, 

M. U. 

Last Qnart.^Tu. 4« 47 past 6 aRar. 
KewMoon,«Wcd. 12. 31—6 after. 
First Quart^Wed. 19. 13 — 6 after. 
FuU Moon, « Wed. 26.34 — 5 after. 


TERMS, Ac. 

March, 

11. Court of Session rises. 
23. Palm Sunday. 

28. Good Friday. 

30. Easter Sunday. 

31. Easter Mnnda} . 
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MEMOIRS OF THE LIVES AND CHARACTERS OP THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
GEORGE .BAILLIE OF JERVISWOOD, AND OF LADY GRISELL BAILLIE. 
THEIR DAUGHTER^ LADY MURRAY OP STANHOPE. PRINTED AT EDIN- 
BURGH^ MDCCCXXII. 


In rescuing from obscurity the Me- 
moirs of the illustrious family of 
Jerviswood, Mr Thomson ^ has es- 
tablished a strong claim to our gra- 
titude^ and added another to the 
many favours already bestowed by 
him on the literature of Scotland. 
It is, therefore, with singular satis- 
faction that we proceed to lay before 
our readers an account of this inter- 
esting volume, which the learned and 
accomplished Editor has enriched 
with a preface, and a short but spi- 
rited account of the fair author. 
Lady Murray of Stanhope, whose 
pious record of the characters and 
virtues of her distinguished parents 


will, we arc confident, be read with 
the purest and most unminglcd de- 
light. 

Mr George Baillie, the son of Ro- 
bert Baillie of Jerviswood, a man 
equally eminent for learning t, pa- 
triotism, and virtue, who fell a 
victim to the vindictive tyranny of 
the government he had felt him- 
self compelled to resist, and laid 
down his life with the serene firm- 
ness of a Stoic philosopher, and the 
meekness of a Christian martyr,” 
was bom on the IGth day of March 
16G4 ; and, consequently, was only 
about twenty years of age at the pe- 
riod of his father's execution j;. A 


• Thomas Thomson, Esq. Advocate, Deputy ^lierk Register. 

‘‘ He was in the Presbyterian principles, but^^as a man of great piety and virtue, 
learned in the law, in mathematics, and in languages.” BuTnt% I. 301. 

J The circumstances of Baillie*s condemnation, in point of perfidy, profligacy, and 
contempt of law and justice, are hardly to be matched, even in the annals of the In- 
quisition. When in jail, loaded with irons, denied all communication with his 
friends, and upon the point of death from the severity of the treatment he had re- 
ceived, an accusation was sent him, not in the form of an indictment, nor grounded 
on any law, but on a letter of the king’s, in which he charged him, not only for a 
conspiracy fo raise rebellion, but for being engaged in the Bye-plot ; of all which he 
was now required to purge himself by oath, otherwise the Council would hold him 
guilty of it, and proceed accordingly. He was not, as they said, now in a criminal 
Court updn his life, but before the Counnl, who did only fine and imprison. It was 
to no purpose for him to say, tliat by no law, unless it was in a Court of Inquisition, 
a man could be required to swear against hitnself ; the temptation to peijury being so 
strong, when self-preservation was in the case, that it seemed agdnst all law and re- 
ligion to lay such a snare in 'a man's ivay. But to answer all this,, it vras pretended 
that he was not now on his life, and that whatsoever he confessed, wgs not to be made 
use of against his life ; as if the min of his family, which consisted of nine children, 
and perpetual imprisonment, were not more foible, especially to one so near his end 
VOL. xn. ^ K, 
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Memoirs. of George and Lady Grisell Baillic, [[Feb. 


coincidence of opinion on the sub- 
jects of civil and religious liberty^ 
and an equal devotedness to the sa- 
cred cause of their country, against 
the most vindictive and profligate 
tyranny ever exercised on any people, 
had united, in the bonds of the clos- 
est friendship, the families of Jer- 
viswood and of Sir Patrick Home of 
Polwarth, (afterwards Earl of March- 
mont) ; a connection which was des- 
tined to become slitl more intimate, 
by the subsequent union of the only 
son of the martyred Baillie, to the 
eldest daughter of his friend : their 
attachment having been first formed 
in circumstances at once melancholy 
and romantic, but which wc must al- 
low their accomplished daughter to 
describe, when we come to speak of 
her mother. 

“ Of the marriage between ^Tr 
Oeorge Baillie and Lady (Jrisell 
Home, (we quote from the editor’s 
excellent preface,) there were two 
daughters, Grisell and Rachel. The 
former was married to Mr Murray, 
afterwards Sir Alexander Murray of 
Stanhope ; the latter to Charles Lord 
Binning, eldest son of Thomas, sixth 
Earl of Haddington, from whom are 
descended the present families of 
Haddington, and of Baillie of Jer- 
viswood. To Lady Murray, the 
eldest daughter, we are indebted for 
papers contained in this volume ; 
in vmiGh, with a pious and affection- 


ate hand, she has delineated tlie cha- 
racters, and recorded the private vir- 
tues of her father and mother, as well 
as of her grandfather, the Earl of 
Marchmont ; and with ,ivhich she 
has interwoven some of the many 
singular incidents of their varied and 
eventful lives." 

After the judicial murder of his 
father, and the forfeiture of his 
estate, Mr George Baillie was desti- 
tute of every thing hut friends, many 
of whom were in circumstances as 
hopeless as himself, and therefore in 
no condition to assist him. In thio 
melancholy plight, he thought only of 
retiring to Holland, at that time the 
asylum of the persecuted and oppress- 
ed ; but before setting out, he went 
to his estate, to take leave of his te- 
nants and friends in that neighbour- 
hood. Here, ' however, an incident 
of the most affecting kind occurred. 
From the love they bore to the me- 
mory of his father, as well as their 
attachment to the youth liiinst If, the 
tenants not only paid him all tin; 
rents that were resting in their hands, 
hut also advanced half-a-y ear’s rent, 
“ though they had then another 
master, the Duke of Gordon, to 
whom the estate was given !** Upon 
the sum thus generously furnished, 
and the credit he had in Holland, 
Baillie subsisted three years, till he 
returnetl, with the Ihrince of Orange, 
at the Revolution. 


as he was, than death itself. But he had to do with inexorable men : so he was re- 
quired to take this oath within two days. And by that time, he not being able t{» 
ap{)ear before the Council, a Committee of Council was sent to' tender him^lhe oath, 
and to take his examination. He told them he was not able to speak, by reason of 
the low state of his health, which appeared very evidently to them : for he had 
almost died while they were with him. He in general protested his innocence, iiiui 
his abhorrence of all designs against the King, or the Duke's life : for the other inter- 
rogatories, he dedred they might be left with him, and he would consider them. 'J'hcy 
2 >crsi 8 ted to require him to take the oath : but he as firmly refused it. So, upon this 
report, the Council construed his reflisal to be a confession, and fined him £.6000, 
and ordered him to He in prison till it was paid.** (JBurnet^ I. 325.) Not satisfied 
with this, however, two infeamers. Tanas and Murray, were suborned to depose tt> 
some “discourses that Baillie 1^ with them before he went to London, disposht^ 
them to tehcllion ,•* and upon this evidence, the dying man was hurried to his trial, 
condemned, and executed the same day ; « So afraid were thw,** says Burnet, 
“ death should be too quick for them ! ! P* “ Thus,*^ adds the kime able, 
leam^, rad pknis prelate, U thus a l^iied and worthy gentleman, after twenty 
^ to such a death, iu a way so full, in all the stops of 

JtiJ. of the spirit ana pratice Of flie Courts of Inquisition, &at one is tempted to think 
^ 2?^^* token in it were suggested by one well studied, if not practised in 
togfc -jSMm it not seem strange, or rather inexplicable, that, in the very country 

perpetrated, men should have after - 
wsp^bera found insane enoiigh to draw their swords in he cause of that cyiiel and 
■ House by which they were sanctioned and patrpnized ? 
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After that memorable event, he 
was restored to the full possession of 
his patrimony, and was employed by 
King WiTjiam during the whole of 
his auspicious reign. By Queen 
Anne he was appointed Treasurer- 
Depute, and Member of the Privy 
Council of Scotland, and after the 
Union, was made one of the Commis- 
sioners of Trade. Upon the Acces- 
sion of George the First, he was, 
without solicitation, made one of the 
Lords of the Admiralty, and, soon 
after, one of the Lords of the Trea- 
sury, at the express and spontaneous 
request of tlie Earl of Stanhope, then 
at the head of administration. In 
this office he continued till the year 
1725, when, at his own earnest de- 
sire, and to the extreme regret of the 
Sovereign, who duly appreciated his 
talents and his integrity, he was 
suffered to retire to a private station, 
and to spend the remainder of his 
life in the exercise of the purest vir- 
tue and the most exalted devotion. 
He died at Oxford, whither he had 
repaired to superintend the education 
of his grandsons, on the 6th of Au- 
gust 1738, being then in the 75th 
year of his age. 

Never was there a man of milder 
manners, or sterner virtue, than 
George Baillie of Jervis wood: and 
to those who are so prone to calum- 
niate the Covenanters and Presbyte- 
rians of Scotland, — to whom, under 
God, we are indebted for the inesti- 
mable blessing of that measure of 
civil and religious libertv which we 
enjoy, — ^by representing them as a set 
of morose, gloomy, an(l ferocious bi- 
gots, strangers to the ^aces, chari- 
ties, and humanities of life, and into- 
lerant of every thing but the grim 
austerity of a cynical fanaticism, we 
recommend the attentive perusal of 
the following character of this virtu- 
ous and excellent man, drawn, in- 
deed, by his daughter, but never in- 
tended for the public eye : 

With a rough and manly countenance, 
he had the most tender and affectionate 
heart, whu:h, with his purse, was ever 
open to all in distieas. , He could never 
resist an btgect of chanty. To his friends 
that wanted his asetetance^ I have known 
aevend instances where he has borrowed 
themon^ to let them have it. 

I have three times in my life been 
' Witness, wherethe tenderness of his heart, 


and the strength of his aflhctiun for the * 
loss of those be loved, has made the tears 
run down his checks ; when in all other 
appearance he was firm and resigned, ahd 
by words and actions, was the comfort 
and support of his family and all about 
him. 

Though he could bear, without hesi- 
tation or shrinking, any pain or operation 
to himself, he could not bear to see the 
cut of a finger in another. 

He w'as firm and steady in doing what 
he thought right ; though it was a great ^ 
uneasiness to him, when he saw he dif- 
fered in opinion from those he had an 
esteem and affection for. 

He was strict in his own princiides ; and 
when at home, was constant in saying 
prayers every night in his ow'n family. 

At London, >vhere that was impossible, 
without greatly restraining his fhmily in 
their hours, or making it known to every 
l)ody, which he carefully avoided, he said 
prayers at eight in the morning ; which 
no hurry of business hindered him from, 
nor any thing interrupted ; till his deaf- 
ness increased with his bod health, in the 
year 1728, that he was not master of his 
own' voice, from scarce hearing it, and then 
had a chaplain. 

He had the most universal charity, and 
the greatest allowance to give to others. 

If any body told him good of another, his 
constant answer w^as, “ 1 am glad of it 
if bad, he said, How do you know that? 
You should not repeat nor believe things 
you are not sure of.** But this was only 
to his own family, or those he was })cr- 
fectly free with ; since he was far from 
assuming the character of a general cor- 
rector. 

He had nut the smallest tincture of re- 
venge, or resentment, even to them he 
very well knew had injured him ; having 
•a much lower opinion of his own merit 
and judgment than any one else had, and 
was constantly disposed and desirous of 
finding others in the right. 

He was disinterested in every instance 
of life, or he inight, even with the strict- 
est justice, have left a much better for. 
tune to his family. 

He was Itnpa^lly just ; which his 
friends and relations often suffrred by, 
when he was in offices where he might 
have served them : yet he never missed 
an opportunity of daing it, when they had 
r%ht on their side, or he thought they 
deserved it, though Ms great modesty in 
' asking made it always a pain to hiifi* I 
have seen Mm uneasy for a wedc,* when 
he bad any thing in view he thoni^ waa 
fit fbr him to ask fbr a friend df own \ 
and so pleased when he obtained it, that 
those that were to have tiie iwnefit of it 
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could not have mure joy in receiving it. 
He had an infinite pleasure in giving 
even little trifling presents to his friends ; 
but did not like receiving. If it was from 
any he thought had a view to his interest 
for them, he would not suffer it, though 
ever so trifling. He made us return a 
parrot given us, when he was in the Ad- 
miralty, by a gentleman who was solicit- 
ing something there. Of such things I 
could give many instances. 

Though he was no joker himself, no- 
body relished a joke more, nor was more 
easy, cheerful, and pleased in company 
that he liked ; and often went in, with the 
same good humour, to the diversions that 
pleased his company, though it was not 
quite suitable to his own temper. 

When w'e come first to London, and 
were of an age to relish diversions, such 
as balls, masquerades, parties by water, 
music, and such like^ iny mother and he 
were always in all our parties ; neither 
choosing to deprive us of them, nor let us 
go alone ; and so far from being a restraint 
u}X)n any of the company, that not one in 
it thought there could be any party with- 
out them, and they generally were calcu- 
lated at the times most cqnvcnient for my 
father. 

In all companies 1 ever saw him in, of 
any quality or dignity, he was always, by 
them all, considered and respected as the 
first irt it ; yet was he the furthest from 
pride, or assuming any thing to himself, 
and at all times was at pains to curb any 
appearance of pride or vanity in my sister 
or me ; and the more, that perhaps he 
thought in some measure ho might con- 
tribute to it, from the desire he had of 
having us inferior to none we kept com- 
j)any with. 

Formerly, when he went to London 
every year to the Parliament, and w'e in 
Scotland, be would restrain himself in ne- 
cessary expenses, to bring all of us some- 
thing he thought we would like, and was 
useful to us ; and would have his trunk 
opened to give us them, before he took 
time to rest himself and showed a plea- 
sure in doing it I can never forget 

Though the affoirs of the public he was 
employ^ in took up much of bis thoughis, 
80 as often to deprive him of ius night's 
Itest y!Bt hie family was never out of 
^nd, in all the times he was absent firpm 
lihem ; which was at London^ before the 
whenever he, or his firlends thought 


and waiter the Union, con- 
atiuityr went evefy winter, and staid as 
; mng a* the J^rli^ent sat, tin the year 
that he carried up his whole fa- 
Jle strictly observed his attendance 
Xi| ligament, and blafned those who 


made a bustle to get in, ai\d ther: absent- 
ed themselves upon any j)retcn|e ; which 
he never did upon any account but when 
his health necessarily requij^ it. He 
never failed writing to my mother every 
post, and often to his children, though 
young, with great case and freedom, hut 
always mixed with instruction and good 
advice ; which he insinuated, by com- 
mending us for having the dis{>osition to 
do those things he wanted us most ear- 
nestly to pursue, and that with infinite 
tenderness and condescending affection. 

So desirous was he of having every one 
he was concerned in do their duty in all 
stations, that he generally brought with 
him, from London, sonje hundreds of 
little instructing books and catechisms, 
which he distributed amongst his tenants 
and servants. 

In his own house, he was easy, civil, 
kind, and hospitable to all, and observing, 
to the greatest triile what was wanting 
and necessary for every one, but more iw- 
ticularly if any of the company was of in- 
ferior rank, or modest or backward ; those 
he always took most care and notice of, 
and was greatly offended if he saw any 
belonging to him neglect them. Many 
proofs of this kind 1 could instance, but 
shall only name one. Two of the jioor 
Episcopal Clergy in Scotland came to ask 
charity for themselves and their brethren, 
without the expectation of seeing him. He 
received them kindly, kept them to din- 
ner with him, contributed to their neces- 
sities, and shewed great displeasure at his 
servants for not having taken pro})cr care 
of their horses, nor bringing them so rea- 
dily as they would have done to those from 
whom they expected a reward. 

He never thought there was too much 
to entertain his friends in his own house, 
and always complained and was uneasy at 
superfluity in any other body's. He could 
not bear putting any body to expense, 
though he never grudged any himself that 
was reasonable ; but had no pleasure in 
any thing that others did not share with 
him in. 

He had no ambition but to be free of 
debt ; yet so great trust and confidence 
did he put in my, mother, and so abso- 
lutely free of all jealousy and suspicion, 
that be left the management of his affairs 
entirely to her, without scarce askings 
question about them ; except sometimes 
would say to her, “ Ismy debt paid yet?'* 
though often did she apply to him for di- 
rection and advice ; since b^e knew enough 
of the law for the management of his own 
affairs, when he would take the rime or 
trouble, or to prevent bis being imposed 
upon others. 

As lo his public transactions^ they are ' 
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well known ; nor am I capable of making 
a judgment of them. 1 know^ by all his 
party and friends, his opinion and advice 
Was con^ntly sought after, and very 
seldom he erred in his judgment ; which 
nothing deterred him from giving freely, 
though by it he ran the ri-;k of disobliging 
those he had a dependence upon. 

In the vear 1715, he gave strong jiroof 
of this, though then in the Treasury, 
which might have made him silent in giv- 
ing an opinion against the measures of the 
Court ; but he publicly declared himself 
for mercy to the poor unhappy sufferers 
by the rebellion ; and, amongst many ar- 
guments for it, in a long speech he made 
in Parliament, which he begun by saying 
he had been bred in the school of afflic- 
tion, which had instructed him in both 
the reasonableness and necessity of show- 
ing mercy to others in the like circum- 
stances ; and concluded by intreating 
them to take the advice which the pro- 
phet Elisha gave the king of Israel, in the 
2d Book of Kings, 6th chapter, and 23d 
and 23d verses : — And he answered, 
Thou shalt not smite them : wouldst thou 
simle those whom thou hast taken cap- 
tive with thy sword and with thy bow? 
Set bread and nater before them, that 
they may eat and drink, and go to their 
master. And he prepared great provision 
for them: and when they had eaten and 
drunk, he sent them away, and they went 
to their master. So the bands of Syria 
came no more into the land of Israel.'* 

His private behaviour was no less sin- 
gular. His house was open to the wives, 
mothers, sisters, v and other relations and 
friends of the poor prisoners ; where they 
met with all the advice, assistance, and 
kind reception that could be given them. 

When the two lords suffered, he stir- 
red not out of his room, nor dressed him- 
self for some days ; and sent the rest of 
his family to assist and comfort the near 
relations of those that suffered. In their 
last extremity, since it was not in his 
power to serve them more materially, he 
was thinking in what he could be useful 
to them; and considered, that concern and 
other things might have hindered Lord 
Kenmore's fViends to get an order to re- 
ceive his body : and just so it was. He 
immediately sent and obtained it, and sent 
it by Mr Robert Pringle (who was then 
tinder-secretary) to Tower Hill ; where he 
found his body actually in the surgeons* 
hands. 

He was the most just and sagacious 
observer of mankind that was possible, 
and was seldom deceived in his opinion of 
them. This made him press me, with 
many arguments, to marry one he pre- 
ferred to Mr Murray ; but as his offbetion 


and tenderness made him unable to stand 
out against the tears of nny one he loved, 
upon my answering him only with tears, 
he said, Dear child, 1 cannot .sc^c you 
cry ; you must do what pleases yourself ; 

I give my consent, since you cannot fol- 
low my opinion.” And when it turned 
out to be the most unfortunate choice 1 
could have made, which gave him a great 
deal of uneasiness and trouble, he^ never 
once upbraided me with having brought 
it upon myself ; nor shewed less tender- 
ness, in all my distress, than if it had been ^ 
a thing entirely approved of by him. 

A strong instance of his tenderness, and 
compliance with his family. Was the jour- 
ney he made to Naples on account of 
Lord Binning's health, (whom indeed he 
was deservedly as fond of as he could be 
of any child of his own), at the time of 
life he had devoted for retirement. Pic 
pressed l.ord Binning extremely to go 
with some friend to take care of him : but 
he absolutely refusing unless we went all 
together, he yielded to what was Ixith 
disagreeable and inconvenient to himself; 
but after he took the resolution, he did it 
with great cheerfulness, never once com- 
plained of the difficulties or hardships of 
the journey, and seemed to like it very 
well. At Na]>les, where we v ere in a 
manner settled for sixteen moiitlis, he 
spent his time much in retirement, and 
to his own liking ; though he always came 
into the society w^c had in an e veiling, and 
diverted himself, generally kept them to 
supper, and showed a heartiness and hon- 
pitality not customary in that place, and 
gained the hearts and admiration of all ; 
of which he had strong proofs in our great 
distress, W'hen Lord Binning died, by their 
being most useful and serviceable to us. 
Indeed their aff’ection and tenderness for 
Lord Binning, and admiration of him 
in his sufferings, w'hich he bore with the 
utmost patience, resignation, and even 
cheerlhlness and good humour, w as mo- 
tive enough to engage their attention to 
everyone of us; wdiich they exercised w'ith 
the greatest friendship and humanity, and 
ought ever to be remembered w ith grati- 
tude by this family. There were Italians, 
who were Roman Catholics, as w'ell as 
English, who were constantly with us ; 
and when my father w as praying by Lord 
Binning, in his last hours, they nil joined 
with us; which w^as a great proof of their 
affection and condescension. My father’s 
affliction Was veiy heavy upon him, arid 
he expressed it more strongly than ever I 
had heard him. Lord Binning committed 
and recommended to his carey the eduea* 
tion of his children, and said he need^ 
give no directions shout ft, ance be Wsa. 
to do it : what 'he wished most tarticstly 
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' wajs, to luive them good and honest men, 
which he knew would also be iny father's 
chief care. 

After iny father was deprived of hear- 
ing most things that were said, except 
when the discourse was particularly di- 
rected to him, he found people out by the 
judgment he made from his eyes ; which 
were very piercing and observing, though 
in a way never to give ofihnce to any ; 
and of all things, he hated to put any body 
out of countenance. 

lie was ever fond of children, of ani« 
raals, and of music ; which, though a trif« 
Ung circumstance, was a mark of the gen- 
tleness and tenderness of his heart 

His appearance was far from being ef- 
feminate ; and he stood the hardest trial 
of his courage and resolution, at the age 
of nineteen, in seeing the execution of a 
most tender father, whom he dearly loved. 
1 have often heard it was said by his 
mother and aunts, that it ever after gave 
that grave, silent, tlioughtful turn to his 
temper, which before that time was not 
natural to liim. He was in Holland at 
his studies, and was intended for the prac^ 
tice of the law ; he w'as sent fur home 
when his father was put in jurison ; which 
gave another turn to his thoughts and 
manner of life, and hindered him iVom 
pursuing his first intention. 1 have often 
heard him regret it ; thinking those most 
lia})j}y that followed any profession, and 
made themselves independent of a Court. 

We come now to the Memoirs 
* of Lady Grisell Baillie,” from which, 
as it is our chief object to give our 
readers as much as i^ossible of Lady 
Murray's narrative, we shall extract 
liberally. 

She was the eldest of eighteen children 
my grandmother bore, except two, that 
died infants. My Lady Torphichen, the 
youngest, is now the only one alive, and 
sixteen years younger than my mother. 
She w^as called after her mother, and from 
her infancy was the darling and comfort 
of her parents^ having early occasion to 
he trusted and tried by them. In the 


[^r'eb. 

troubles of King Charles tiic ^^cond’s 
time, she began her life with ^lany af- 
flicting, terrif^’ing hardships; though 1 
have oft6n heard her say, she nc^ier thought 
them any. At the age of twelve*, she was 
sent by her father from their country- 
liouse to Edinburgh, (a long journey,) 
when my grandfather Baillie was first im- 
prisoned, (my grandfathers being early and 
intimate friends, connected by the same 
way of thinking in religion and politics,) 
to try if, by her age, she could get ad- 
mittance into the prison unsuspected, and 
slip a letter into his hand, of ailvice and 
information, and bring bade what intelli- 
gence she could. She mcceeded so well in 
bothy that from that time I reckon her 
hardships heganyfrom the confidence was 
put in hcTy and the acth'Hy she naturally 
had far beyond her agCy in c.vccnting whaU 
ever she was intrusted with *. 

Soon after that, her father was confin- 
ed fifteen months in I3umburton Castle, 
and was then set at liberty, without ever 
being told for what he was put up all tbu.. 
time : and till be went to Holland, she 
was the active person that did all, by my 
grandmother's directions; vi*hose afflic- 
tion, and care of her little ones, kept at 
home, besides being less able to make 
journies, and would have been more nar- 
rowly watched, and sooner susi)ectcd, 
than one of my mother's age. 

After })er8ccution began uftesh, and iny 
grandfatlier Baillie again in prison, her la- 
ther thought it necessary to keep conceal- 
ed ; and soon found he had too good reason 
for so doing, parties being continually 
sent out in search of him, and often to 
his own house, to the terror fif all in it ; 
though not from any fear for his safety, 
whom they imagined at a great distance 
11 om home; for no soul knew where he 
was, but my grandmother and my mother, 
except one man, a carpenter called Jamie 
Winter, who used to work in the house, 
and lived a mile offl, on whose fidelity 
they thought they could dejiend, and were 
not deceived. The ftequent examina- 
tions and oaths put to servants, in order 
to make discoveries, were so strict, they 


* Times like these naturally form great and decided characters. There can be rio 
question of the authenticity of the above anecdote, although Burnet's account woi^^ld 
aeem to cast a shade of doubt on it. Baillie's illness increased daily : and bis w Ife 
{Miayed ^ leave |o attend on him : ahd, if they feared escape, she was wiUhtg to le 
put in ihnss jmav was Noe wovbD they soffee bus haugii* 

Yttf A CHlfp OF TWEtVE TO ATTEND ON HIM, even when he wan 

so low it was not probahky; he could live many weeks, his legs being much swell- 
«d.** /Wisi^ ttms Tf/nesy I. 3S4*) The bishop has, most likely, been im-* 
jBeif^^ ft appears, by the text, that it was not BaiUie's own daughter, 

ckf Bir Patrv^, Home's, who procured access to him in his prison t •and 
IP Wds, that yousig Be J/lhe flrst saw iier, and conceived for her a youthful Attach* 
; afteawms lid to their union under brighter auspices.*’ 
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(IumI not run tlic, risk of trustin»» any of 
them. yBy the assistance of tiiis man, 
they go^a bed and bcd-clothcs carried in 
the nightVto the burying- place, a vault 
under groljnd at Pohvarth Church, a mile 
from the house ; u'liere lie was conceal- 
ed a month, and had only for light an 
open slit ut one end, through which no- 
body could see what was bw‘low. She 
went every night by herself, at midnight, 
to carry him victuals and drink, and staid 
with him as long as she could to get home 
before day. In all this time, my grand- 
father shewed the same constant coiti{K)- 
sure, and cheerfulness of mind, that he 
continued to possess to his death, which 
was at the age of eighty -four ; all which 
good qualities she inherited fVom him in 
a hi^uli degree. Often did they laugh 
lieartiiy, in that doleful habitation, at dif- 
ferent accidents that happened. She at 
that time had a terror for a church-yard, 
especially in the dark, as is not uncom- 
mon at her age, by idle nursery stories ; 
Imt when engaged by concern for her 
father, she stumbled over the graves 
tvery night alone, without fear of any 
kind cjjtering her tiioughts, but for sol- 
diers, and parties in search of him, which 
the least noise or motion of a leaf put her 
in terror for. 'Fhe minister's house was 
near the church ; the first night she went, 
his dogs kept such a barking, as put her 
in the utmost fear of a discovery : my 
5'randniother sent lor the minister next 
day, and upon pretence of a mad dog, 
got him to hang all his dogs. There was 
also difficulty of getting victuals to carry 
to him, without the servants susiiccting : 
the only way it was done was, by steal- 
ing it olThcr plate at dinner into her lap. 
Many a diverting story slie has told about 
this, and other things of the like nature. 
Her father liked sheep's bead ; and while 
the children were eating their broth, she 
had conveyed most of one into her lap ; 
when her brother Sandy (the late J^ord 
Marchmont) had done, he looked up with 
astonishment, and said) “ Mother, will 
ye look at Grisell ? while we have been 
eating our broth, she baa oat up the whole 
sheep's head This occasioned so much 
mirth amongst them, that her father at 
night was greatly entertained by it, and 
desired Sandy might have a share of the 
next. 1 need not multiply stories of this 
kind, of which I know many. His great 
comfort, and constant entertainment, {tat 
JlgJiad no light to read l^,) was repea^g 
Buchanan's Psalms, which he had by heart 
from beginning to end, and retuned them 
to his dying day. Two years before he 
di^, which was in the year 1721, 1 was 
xvitness to his desiring my mothcartwtako 
» up tliat iKiok, which, amongst otheitS) al-” 


ways lay upon bis table, and bid her try 
if he had forgot his Psalms, by naming 
any one she would have him repeat ; and 
by casting her eye over it, she would 
know if he was right, though she did not 
understand it ; and he missed not a word 
in any place she named to him, and said, 
they had been the great comfort of jiis 
life by night and day, on all occasions, 

As the gloomy habitation iny grandfa- 
ther was in was not to be long endured 
but from necessity, they were contriving 
other places of safely fbr him ; amongst 
others, particularly one under n lied which 
drew out in a ground floor, in a room of 
which my mother kept the key. She and 
the same man worked in the night, mak- 
ing a hole in the earth, after lifting the 
hoards ; which they did by scratching it 
up with their hands, not to make any 
noise, till she left not a nail upon her 
fingeiH ; she helping tlie man to curry 
the earth, as they dug it, in a sheet on 
his back, out at the window into the gar- 
den. He then made a box at his own 
house, large enough for her father to lie 
in, uith bed and hcd-clothes, and ImrK 
holes in the boards for air. M'lieii t.ll 
this was finished, for it was about, 
she thought herself the most kc( ure, hap- 
py creature alive. When it l>«d stood 
the trial, for a month, of no watt;r dom- 
ing into it, which was feared, from being 
so low, and every day examined by my 
mother, and the holes for air rnatle clear, 
and kept clean picked, her father veutui- 
ctl home, having that to trust to. 

After being at honse a week or two, 
the h^d daily examined as usual, one day. 
in lifting the boards, the bed iKninccd to 
the topi, the box being full of water. Jn 
her life she was never so struck, and had 
neiif dropped down, it being at that time 
their only refuge. Her father, witii great 
composure, said to his wife and her, he 
saw they must tempt Providence no longer, 
and that it was now fit and ncct!ssary for 
him to go off and leave them ; in which 
ho was confirmed by the carrier telling 
for news he had brought from Edinburgh, 
that the day before, Mr Baillie of Jervis- 
wood hod his life taken from him at the 
Cross, and that every body was sorry, 
though they durst not show it. As all 
intercourse hy letters was dangerous, it 
was the first notice they hod of it ; and 
the more shocking, that it was not expect- 
ed. Th^r Immediately set about prepar- 
ing for my grandfather's going away. 
My mother Worked night and day, in 
making some alterations ih his clothes for 
disguise. They uWe then obliged to 
trust John Allan, their ^ieve, who faint- 
ed away when he was told his master 
was in the hou^, and that he was to set 
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out with him on horseback before day^ 
and pretend to the rest of the servants, 
that he had orders to sell some horses at 
Morpeth Fair. Accordingly, my^grand- 
father getting out at a window to the 
stables, they set out in the dark. Though 
with good reason, it was a sorrowful part- 
b*g> yet after he ^as fairly gone, they re- 
joiced, and thought themselves happy 
that he was in a way of being safe; though 
they were deprived of him, and little 
knew what was to be either his fate or 
their own. 

grandfather, whose thoughts were 
much employed, and went on as his 
horse carried him, without thinking of 
lus way, found himself at Tweedsidic, out 
of his road, and at a place not fordable, 
and no servant. After pausing, and stop- 
ping a good while, he found means to get 
over, and get into the rood on t* other 
side, where, after Some time, he met his 
servant, who showed inexpressible joy at 
meeting him, and told him, as he rode 
first, he thought he was always follow- 
ing him, till upon a great noise of the 
gallopping of horses after him, he looked 
about, and missed him. Tiiis was a party 
sent to his house to take him up ; where 
they searched ver)' narrowly, and possi- 
bly, heading horses were gone from the 
house, suspected the truth, and followed. 
They examined this man, who, to his 
great joy and astonishment, missed his 
master, and was too cunning for them, 
that they were gone back before my 
grandfather came up with him. He im- 
mediatdy quitted the high road, after a 
warning by so miraculous an escape ; in 
two days sent back the servant^ which 
was the first notice they had at home of 
his not having fallen into their hands. 
He got to London through bye-ways, 
passing for a aurgeon; he could bleed, 
and always carried lancets. From . that 
he went to France, and traveled from 
Bourdcaux to Holland on foot, where he 
sent for his.wife and ten children. 

He was then forfeited, and his estate 
given to Lord Scaforth. My. grandmother 
and mother went to JLondon by sea, to 
Illicit an ailbwance for her au4 ber ten 
children,, ufhere they long attended ; and 
even tliougfa assisted!)^ many fUiends, 

from whom met with nufob kind- 
ness Lotid AtuskeTs fomily. 

Lord WtMtftoa\ ahd others, all she could 
obtain for hersdlir and them waa about 
a*yeOih They then returned, to 
tSeo^amh'^'^wry over the children ; and 
found so IQ, ahe could not 

tbeoih My . mother ;i»huned 
fohtii Hoband by bemU^ to brif^ her 
over, and to negotiate and try 

if she could pick up any money of some 


that was owing to her father. Her sister 
was still very weak, so had the^attend- 
ance of a nurse all the voyage, w^hich hap- 
pened to be very Jong. She hlid agreed 
for the cabin-bed, and was verg well pro- 
vided in victuals and other Accessaries ; 
she found three or four more in the ship, 
with whom the captain had also agreed 
for the same bed s a gentleman who 
was in the cabin, as they all were, said 
to her, Let them be doing,** (when a 
dispute arose who should have the bed, 
for she made none,) you will see how 
it will end.** Two of the gentlewomen 
went to bed ; the rest lay down as they 
could best, my mother and her sister upon 
the floor, with a clogbag of books she was 
carrying to her father, for their pillow. 
Then in came the captain, and first eat 
up their whole provisions with a gluttony 
incredible ; then said to the women in the 
bed, Turn out, turn out ;*’ and strip- 
ped before, them, and lay down in the bed 
himself. But he did not long enjoy the 
effects of his . brutality ; for a terrible 
storm came on, so that his attendance 
and labour was necessary to save the ship ; 
they never saw more of him till they land- 
ed at the BrilL From that they set out 
at night on foot for Rotterdam, with a 
gentleman, who was of great use to them, 
that came over at the same time to take 
refuge in Holland. It was a cold, wet, 
dirty night ; my aunt, a girl not w ell able 
to w'alk, soon lost her shoes in the dirt ; 
my mother took her upon her back, and 
carried her the rest of the way, the gentle- 
man carrying their small baggage. At 
Rotterdam they found their eldest brother, 
and my father, w'aiting for their arrival, 
to conduct them to Utrecht, where their 
house was ; and no sooner were they all 
met, than she forgot every thing, and felt 
nothing but happiness and contentment. 

They lived three years and a half in 
Holland, and in that time she made a se- 
cond voyage to Scotland about business. 
Her father went by the borrowed name 
of Doctor Wallace, and di^ not stir out, 
for fear of teing discovered; though who 
he ^as ivBB no secret to the well-wishers 
to Revolution. Ttieir great desire was, 
to have a good house, as their greatest 
comfort was at home ; land all the pdople 
of the same way of Blinking, of which 
tlm was great numbers, were continual* 
ly Vith tb^. They pidd for their house, 
what was vary extravagant for their in- 
come, near a fourth part ( , they ooulA not 
f^Sbrd ke^ng any servant, but a little 
1^ to vififib the dishes, AU the time 
were there, there was not a week my 
mci^ did not sit up two nights, to do the 
bustoe^e that was necessary. .She went 
to market, w^ent to the mill to Have their 
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corn ground, which it seems is the way 
with managers there, dressed the 
linen, cl»ned the house, made ready the 
dinner, mtmdcd the children's stockings 
and other ^thes, made what she could 
for them, ana inshort did every thing. Her 
sister Christian, who was a year or two 
younger, diverted her father and mother 
and the rest, who were fond of music. 
Out of their small income they bought a 
harpsichord, for little money, but is a 
linear, now in my custody, and most 
valuable. My aunt played and sung well, 
and had a great deal of life and humour, 
but no turn to business. Though my 
mother had the same qualifications, and 
liked it as well as she did, she was forced 
to drudge ; and many jokes used to pass 
betwixt the sisters, about their dillcrent 
occupations. Every morning before six, 
my mother lighted her father's fire in his 
study, then w'aked him ; (he was ever 
a good slec])er, which blessing, among 
many others, she inherited from him ;) 
then got him, w'hat he usually took as 
soon as he got up, warm small beer with 
a spoonful of bitters in it, which he con- 
tinued his whole life, and of which I have 
the receipt. Then she took up the child- 
ren, and brought them all to his roam, 
where he hiught them every thing that 
was fit for their age ; some Latin, others 
French, Dutch, geography, writing, read- 
ing, English, &c. ; and my grandmother 
taught them what was necessary on her 
part, 'i'hus he employed and diverted 
himself all the time he w'as there, not be- 
ing able to aH'ord putting them to school; 
and my mother, when she had a mo- 
ment's time, took a lesson with the rest, 
in French and Dutch, and also diverted 
iicrself with music. 1 have now a book 
of songs of her writing when there ; many 
of them interrupted, half writ, some 
broke off in the middle of a sentence. She 
had no less a turn for mirth and society 
than any of the family, when she could 
come at it, without neglecting what she 
thought more necessary. 


doit, the smallest of all coin : ev^ body 
was so ashamed, no one w'ould go to give 
it, it was so little, and put it from one 
to t'other : at last my grandfather said 
“ Well, then, I'll go with it ; we can do 
no more than give all we have." They 
were often reduced to this, by the delay 
of the ships coming from Scotland with 
theirt^all remittances; then they put 
the Utile ^late they had (all of which w^as 
carried with them) in the Lumber, which 
is pawning it, till the ships came: and that 
very plate they brought with them again 
to Scotland, and left no debt beliind them. 

But a brighter era was about to 
(lawn. The expedition under the 
Prince of Orange, after narrowly 
escaping destruction by shipwreck, 
landed in England : the moody and 
ferocious bigot, James, abdicated the 
throne : the exiles were restored to 
their country, their honours, and 
their patrimony : and, what was more 
important than all, that civil and re- 
ligious liberty for which they had 
struggled so long, and suffered the 
loss of all things, was secured on a 
firm and permanent basis. It was 
natural that the new family should 
seek to promote and reward their 
gallant friends, and to gather around 
them those whose interests and feel- 
ings were so closely connected, and 
so much in unison with their own. 
The Princess, accordingly, offered to 
make Lady GriseU Home one of her 
maids of honour ; hut she preferred 

going home with the rest of her 
family.” Besides, she had her union 
with Mr BailUe always in view, for 
her daughter assures us, their a Sec- 
tion for each other had increased 
during their exile ; though, at that 
low ebb of their fortunes, they had 
wisely concealed their acttachment 
from their families. At length, 
however, she was married to the 


This is a touching picture, and 
cannot but recall to the remembrance 
of the reader Mrs Hutchinson and her 
heroic independents, or Madame La- 
rochejaquelein and her no less chi- 
valrous Vendeans. We have here 
an anecdote of a most affecj;ing kiftd, 
and almost the countespart of the 
'■‘'>ry of the widow’s mite in Scripture; 

It is the custom there to gather money 
for the poor, froin house to house, with a 
bell to warn people to give it. One night 
the bell came, and no money was there 
in the house, bu^gfi^ Orkey, which is a 


man whom she had so long and 
tenderly loved, and with whom she 
lived for nearly half a century, de- 
claring, after his death, that “ they 
never nad a shadow of a quarrel or 
misunderstanding— no, not for a mi)- 
raent ; and that, to the last of bis 
lifh, she felt the same ardent love 
and affection for him, and the same 
desire to please him in the smaUest 
trifle, that she had at their first ac- 
quaintance.” The general character 
of this admirable woman is thus aflec- 
tionately delineated by her daughter : 

S 
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She had a quickness of apprehension 
and sagacity, that generally hit upon the 
fittest thing to be done. Though she had 
a quick and ready iint, yet she spoke 
little in company, but where she was 
quite free and intimate. She used often 
to wonder at a talent she met with in 
many, that could entertain their company 
numberless words, and yet say nothing. 
She greatly disliked either receiving or 
bestowing fiattery. I have often seen her 
out of countenance at speeches made to 
her, and had not a word to say ; her in« 
teg'^ty of heart made her silent upon 
such occasions, and she could not use fair 
words, even where she thought they were 
deserved ; the want of which is generally 
a great abridgment of conversation. And 
this was joined with a modesty which was 
singular ; to her last, she had the bash, 
fulness of a girl, and was as easily put 
out of countenance. Though she had the 
greatest reason, from the deference was 
always paid to her judgment, was void of 
the least self-conceit, and often gave up 
her own opinion to that of others ; not 
that it proved better, but that they were 
m(»re positive and self.suiilcicnt. If it W'as 
to those shu loved, she did it from a desire 
of preferring their pleasure to her own $ 
and, of any I ever knew, was the most 
entirely void of the smallest ingredient of 
selfishness; at all times ever considered 
herself in the last place ; or rather never 
thought of herself at all, but how she 
might please, and make every thing easy 
and agrccalile to those about her, even by 
often doing what could no otherwise be 
pleasing to herself, but that others liked 
it ; often to the straitening of herself, and 
obliging her to the strictest and best 
management in her afToirs. No mortal 
was so easily contented, and satisfied in 
dveiy thing for herself. Her moderation 
in diet was not greater than in other 
things ; her expences were for the credit 
or pleasure of her family or friends, and 
great trouble she took for their sakes, 
though it never appeared to be any to her. 
After fhtiguing many hours in a day, for 
weeks tc^ether, in business and accounts, 
she alwi^ came out to her family as 
easy and cheerfhl as if she had been only 
diverting herself^ and was ready to enter 
Into any thing they proposed to amuse 
her, or bepaose she thought it would 
please them ; end in nothing did the ca- 
pacity of her mind appear more than in 
t)iis, thot^ Whatef er she did,’ she could 
apply MpUrto strongly and thoroughly 
^to it|:4m 'n by-stander would imagine 
be her particular attachment, 
yet the things of the greatest mo- 
^nent did not make her forget trifles that 
were lit to be thou^t of^ which she often 


warned ns of; and said, if neglected, 
would prove things of moment; 
a power of passing from great^hings to 
small ones, with a readinesy^that was 
surprising: whatever she did/ whether it 
was playing a game at backgammon, or 
an affhir of moment to her family, there 
was the same character appeared in it,— 
sprightlinesB, attention, and good humour. 
She possessed herself so thoroughly, that 
I have often heard her say, she never 
knew what it w’os to find herself indis- 
posed to do any thing she thought proper 
to be done. She was blessed with a good 
and healthy constitution, though she 
sometimes had fevers, and violent and 
dangerous illnesses ; she soon threw them 
off, and had no notion of those depres- 
sions that most people labour under. 

In her ihraily, her attention and eco- 
nomy reached to the smallest things; 
and though this was her practice from her 
youth, there never appeared in her the 
least air of narrowness ; and so far was 
she from avarice, the common vice of age, 
that often has my father said to her, I 
never saw the like of you, goodwil’e ; tlie 
older you grow, you grow the more ex- 
travagant ; but do as you please, provid- 
ing I be in no debt.” Nor did he ever 
ask her another question about the w’holc 
management of his private aflUirs, but 
“ if his debt was paid ?” She had a cheer- 
ful and open cordiality, that made every 
one easy and happy about her. Her 
reigning principle appeared here very 
much ; she took all that pains, that she 
might have more and better things to 
please other people with. For her own 
part, upon her own account, she often 
said, she bad known so well what it was 
to live upon little, that what by many 
would be esteemed poverty, she could be 
highly contented with, and think affluence. 

Shd had the art of conferring obliga- 
tions in a high degree. In this she fol- 
lowed the great precept, Give, hoping 
for nothing again *” I have been often 
witness to her being uneasy, even at being 
thanked for very great services. She was 
for from assuming over people. on that 
account : the more any one was obliged 
to her, the more easy they might be with 
her, and the closer her action was tied 
to do still further service. 

She was unwearied, and indefatigable 
iq business ; understood it weU, and bad 
the whole of own affoirs, as well 
as that of many of her friends, for whom’ 
she diligently watched every opportunity 
that might be of use to them, and bad 
more ffieasnre yvhen she was so, than can 
be expressed. From her tender years, 
she had been a ooiisMt help add support 
to her fotherV fturfft'- Not to name 
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other^^hings, I shall only mention the 
troubl^he took, from the time her 
brother, yord Polwarth, went abroad in 
1711)* S«e had the whole management 
of his affa\s all the time he was at Co* 
psnhagen and Cambray ; the care of the 
education of his children ; his eldest son 
she sent abroad, and with trouble and 
difficulty procured Mr Maclaurin, who 
w'as then Professor of Mathematics at 
Aberdeen, to go along with him as his 
tutor; she brought the other two sons 
from Scotland, and placed them at a 
school in l.ondon; where she had, even 
to the smallest necessaries in clothes, to 
provide for them, till it was fit to send 
them to Holland ; she })rovided a tutor 
for them, answered their bills, end I will 
not say how much trouble and anxiety 
they cost her, since she did every thing 
for her father's family, with the same zeal 
and affection she could do for her own. 

She went to Scotland every second year 
to see her father ; and when he wanted 
assistance in his old age, and could not 
take the trouble of looldng after his own 
affiiirs, she took in and settled his 
steward's account; — once at Kimmerg. 
hamc, with a trouble and fatigue incrc* 
dible, for two months, from five in the 
morning till twelve at night, that she 
scarce allow'cd herself time to cat or sleep, 
settling, and taking them from one that 
had long had the charge of the business, 
till she half killed the whole family by 
attending her, though they kept not the 
hours she did. When in London, she 
never failed writing to her father, or her 
sister Julian, who then lived with him, 
and took affectionate core of him, every 
other post; sent him the newspapers, 
and any new book or pamphlet she 
thought would divert him. 

Her concern for Lord Binning's family 
was no less than for her own. 1 never 
knew her make a distinction in any thing 
could be for their interest, or even plea- 
sure. Her particular afi’ection to him was 
equal, if it did not surpass, that to her 
own children ; of which she gave a strong 
proof, by cheerfully undertaking and 
bearing the whole burthen of our long 
journey to Naples, upon his account. 
When we came to Holland, not one of 
the company could speak or understand 
Dutch ; nor had she occasion to hear or 
speak it, since she left that country at 
«the Revolution ; yet she immediately re- 
covered and recollected it, when she beard 
it spoke, and made herself underaund so 
as to do all the busiiiess . necessary 4 and 
, seemed delighted with the rememtmmce 
of thin^ long past, and pleased with 
every things aM every place idie went to. 


When she came to Utrecht, the place of* 
her former abode, she had the greatest 
pleasure in showing us every corner of the 
town, which seemed ftesh in her me- 
mory ; particularly the house she had 
lived in, which she hod a gi'cat desire to 
sec; but when she came there, they 
would not let her in, by no arguments, 
either of words or money, for no reason 
but for fear of dirtying it She offered to 
put off her shoes, but nothing could pre- 
vail, and she came away much mortified 
at her disappointment 

At Naples, she sbou'cd what \^6uld 
have been a singular quickness of capaci- 
ty and apprehension at any age, much 
more at hers. She knew not one word of 
Italian, and had servants of the country 
that as little understood one word she 
said ; so that at first she was forced to call 
me to interpret betwixt them ; but in a 
very little while, with only the help of a 
grammar, and dictionary, she did the 
whole business of her family with her Ita- 
lian servants, went to shops, bought every 
thing she had occasion for, and did it so 
well, that our acquaintances who had 
Hved many years there, begged the favour 
of her to buy for them when she provided 
herself; thinking, and often saying, she 
did it to much better purpose than they 
could themselves. 

If she could but guess what was agree- 
able to Lord Binning, it %vas done before 
he had time to wish for it ; and well did 
he deserve it from her, since no dutiful 
child could surpass his regard and tender- 
ness for her upon all occasions. Not long 
before he died, she was so ill, that for two 
days she could not get out of bed to come 
to him ; he soon missed her, and inquir- 
ed earnestly after her ; we made different 
pretences and excuses for her not coming, 
without owning she was ill ; but he very 
well knew, that nothing but being very 
ill could keep her from him ; uix)n which 
he said, with the utmost tenderness, If 
any thing ails mamma,'* which was the 
name be always called her by, I'll put 
my head under the clothes, and never 
look up again.'* Her sorrow for his death 
was most heavy, ivhich she showed even 
in trifles ; for never after would she wear 
any thing of colours. One day, in an 
agony of grief, she said she could have 
begged her bread with pleasure to have 
saved his Hfb ; and nothing did she grudge 
or spore to contribute to the preserving H, 
though at a time of life when ease and 
quiet was more natural for her to desire. 

1 cannot help taking notice, that Pro- 
vidence particularly rewarded her for her 
remarkable and dutiftd behaviour to her 
parents, by ^vhig hercMdren whoimd 
Uie like aflketioiuile regard for her; 
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* though, thank God, they had not occa- 
sion to show it in like circumstances ; 
and well did she deserve it from them, 
for their happiness was the only thing her 
heart was set upon with eagerness. To 
her grandsons, she could not deny any 
thing, and was fond th^ should appear 
in the world with distinction, and omitted 
< nothing she could devise to further them 
this way; but yet, whenever she spoke 
about them, the great thing she expressed 
herself with most concern about, was, 
that they might become virtuous and re- 
ligious men. She herself was much de- 
voted to piety, and the service of God. 
People who exercise themselves much 
this way, are often observed to contract a 
morose way of thinking concerning others, 
which she had no tincture of. Her reli- 
gion improved her in charity, and pa- 
tience for other people's failings, and for- 
giveness of injuries ; and no doubt was 
one great source of that constant cheer- 
fulness she was so remarkable for. If we 
can but copy her in this, she will still be 
a blessing to us, though in her grave. 

She often said, her natural temper was 
warm and passionate ; but from tlie time 
I could observe her, there appeared no- 
thing but meekness, calmness, and resig- 
nation ; and she often reproved us for the 
contrary. Our saying we could not 
help it," was no satisfying answer to her, 
who told us, she had been the same, and 
had conquered it. 

Her duty and affection as a wife was 
unparalleled. I have it by me, writ in 
a book with her own hand, amongst many 
other things, — The best of husbands, 
and delight of my life for forty. eight years, 
without one jar betwixt us, died at Ox- 
ford, (where be went for the education of 
his grandsons) the 6tli of August 1738, 
' and was sent home to his burying-ploce 
at McUerstain." 

«•••«« 

She one day said, she was ashamed to 
be alive, after losing one that had writ 
her' such letters, and with whom she 
could have been contented to live on the 
top of a mountain, on bread and water ; 
and had no pleasure in any thing, but 
fbr his sake. Happy, said she, had it 
been for ha*, ,if she had constantly read 
over his letters, and governed her whole 
actions by tliem.. She intended sealing 
them up in a bqg, and bid me see they 
btttied in the cc^n with her. I 
4>^;ged to vead^ some of them, which she 
glk^^ me; and I earnestly entrrated 
th^ mil^t opt be buried, but preserved 

the his posterity ; apd they are 
notiung 1 ever 
Bd much to insect, to 
afca (rue picture 


of hii hearty full of the moU ten^r and 
condescending (^ectim^ just rerrf^ks and 
rejleclions^ tiue goodness^ subfAssiun to 
Providence^ entire rengnatiori and con~ 
tentmenty •without cant^ super sAion^ scvc- 
riiy or uncharitableness to others^ constant 
justness to all^ and frugality in his private 
affairs for Vic sake of his family. From 
all 1 read, it is plain a retired life was his 
choice and inclination, and that he only 
engaged and submitted to the business and 
bustle of the world, for the sake of ser- 
ving his country and friends. Being from 
his family was ever grievous to him, and 
his circumstances would not admit of his 
always carrying them with him. But he 
must be ever usefully present to whoever 
reads those letters, in which there is the 
best instruction and advice upon every 
subject and occasion. 

She was always an early riser, and 
often recommended it to us, as the l^cst 
time to perform our duty, either to God 
or man. Though it was her own cr.n- 
stant practice, she often said, she never in 
her life got up willingly, — that none could 
have a greater temptation for lying in bed, 
yet she did it not, though it was sometimes 
necessary for her health, and to recruit 
her strength. But had she nut taken that 
time to do her business, while my father 
lived, it could not have been done at all ; 
for he could scarce ever have her out of 
his sight, especially the latter part of hi.s 
life. Often have I wondered how she 
found the way to compass so much busi- 
ness, since she W'as called from it every 
moment, and got to it but by starts; but she 
was indefatigable at all times, and even at 
her great age, to set every thing in a clear 
light, for the ease of those that were to 
come after her ; and left all things, to the 
greatest trifles, and memorandums from 
friends so marked and writ upon, as I 
found them, in a way that is a sure proof 
that she never expected to see them again. 
Vet cheerfully did she set out, to hide 
from us her uneasiness at going from a 
place where she thought she was settled i'or 
the remains of her life, and oa happy as 
any thing then could make her. We 
had bad rainy weather, u'hich made it a 
fatiguing, disagreeable journey ; but she 
never complained, was up first, and order, 
ed every thing for the whole company, 
with an alertness and spirit beyond us all ; 
and so she did when we came to London, 
that nobody else hod any trouble, to tbe«^ 
smallest trifle. 

The rebellion in 1745 was a great af- 
fliction to her ; distress of her country 
and friends went near her heart, and made 
great impression on her health and sirfrits. 
Nobody could be more sensibly touched 
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with desolation of this poor country ; 
yet new expressed herself with bitterness 
nor resemment against the authors of it, 
and couldVnot bear to hear others do so* 
&he said, iff was the judgment of God upon 
us, and too well deserved by all ranks ; 
therefore we ought to submit to it, and 
endeavour to avert it by other methods 
than railing and ill will at those that W'ere 
the. instruments of it. However different 
she was in her own way of thinking, she 
never heard of the distress of any without 
feeling fur them, and remembering what 
she herself hod suffered. Whenever she 
had opportunity, she continued to do what 
she had practised in 171 A ; for which she 
had my father’s example, which to her 
was a law ; though she wanted no other 
inducement but the compas.sioti and ten- 
derness of her own heart, which was ever 
ready to help those that wanted her assist- 
ance ; and it was so well known, that 
many applied to her. Often was she 
grieved not to have it in her power to 
help them, yet she alw'ays tried, and did 
her utmost. The very last week of her 
life she sent a servant to Newgate, to in- 
quire after one she heard was there in 
distress, and to give him some relief, 
though she had never seen him, but knew 
his friends. When the situation of things 
made it impossible to get any money from 
Scotland, and what she had was at an 
end, she sent for her butcher, baker, 
brewer, &,c. whom, she regularly paid 
every month ; told them she could not 
then do so, and perhaps never might be 
able to pay them at all ; of which she 
thought it just to give them warning, 
that they might choose whether they 
'would continue to serve her. They all 
desired she would be in no pain, but take 
from them whatever she had occasion for ; 
l)ecaiise they u*erc sure, if ever she was 
able to pay them, she would ; and if she 
was not, she was very w'cleome, which 
was the least they owed for such long 
punctual payment us they had got from 
her. 

For some months this distress conti- 
nued, though she had offers of very large 
siip})lic3 both from English and Scots 
friends ; which she would not accept of, 
from the same uncertainty of repaying 
them. The occasion of her entire want 
of money was Mr St Cbir’s being ill, 
who had the care of her affairs, and re- 
mitting her money, till the Highlanders 
had possession of Edinburgh, which then 
put it out of his power. My nephew, 
George, had a horse which he was fond 
of; unknown to any'^body, he one day 
sold it, and brought her the money ; 
thdugh* but £.18, it was very accc^itable 
in the family, which every one got a share 


of for their little necessary : but such* 
things discomposed her little, though the 
general distress lay near her heiirt She 
went little abroad, except to Lady Stan- 
hope ; and had the pleasure of all her old 
friends and acquaintance, as well as seve- 
ral new ones, coming often to her, think- 
ing no time better spent than in her 
company. 

Lord Cornbury, WTiting to Lady Ilcr- 
vey on her death, said, “ Indeed I am 
sorry that we shall see our good old 
friend no more. 1 am sorry that we 
shall partake no more in the society of 
that hospitality, that benevolence, that 
good humour, that good sense, that 
cheerful dignity, the result of so many 
virtues, which were so amiable in her, 
and what did so much honour to huma- 
nity : and I am very sorry for what those 
must suffer at present, whom she had 
breu up to have affections, and w'ho had 
so justly so much for her.” 

The interest of these extracts will, 
we hope, plead our excuse for their 
length, and alsp for extracting an 
anecdote or two of Sir Patrick Home. 
With great good taste and propriety, 
Lady Murray has abstained from 
every thing which might be called po- 
litics; and, although we have form- 
ed a very decided opinion as to Sir 
Patrick's conduct in some instances, 
particularly in Argyle's ill-fated ex- 
pedition, we shall carefully follow 
her example. In his exile on the 
continent, he had gone by the name 
of Dr Wallace ; this is all that is ne- 
cessary to be premised, in order to 
understand what follows : 

My grandfather, while in high station, 
had frequent opportunities of showing his 
natural humanity to those in distress, 
always remembering he hud been so 
himself. Amor.;>t many, one Captain 
Burd had a process before the Privy 
Council, of which roy grandfather was 
President as Chancellor, for something 
that imported no less than his life. The 
moment he appeared before him, though 
he had not recollected him by his name, 
he knew him to be the same Captain 
Burd with whom he had been intimately 
acquainted in France, and bad made part 
of the journey on foot from that together 
to Holland; but the Captain little sus- 
pected to find his old friend, Dr Wallace, 
sitting there as his judge, and had not the 
least knowledge of his ever having been 
other than what he then appeared. My 
grandfather examined him pretty strictly, 
and with some severity ; so that he was 
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dismissed with the utmost apprehension 
of no favour. My grandfather ordered 
his son, Sir Andrew Hume, who was 
then a lawyer, to get acquainted with 
him, and bring him one day to tell his 
own case; which he did in fear and 
trembling, dreading the severity he had 
already experienced. When they w'ere 
alone, he w’as telling his story without 
lifting his eyes from the ground; when 
he had done, my grandfather said, smiling, 
“ Do you not know me ?” upon which 
he looked up, cried out, God*s wounds, 
Doctor Wallace !’* run to him, and hung 
about his neck with tears of joy. One 
may judge what succeeded, and the plea- 
sure they had to sec one another. The 
cause w'as given for him, which indeed 
w'as but just, though he feared the conse- 
quence, from the first appearance of se- 
verity he met with. 

This good, though not great man 
appears to have enjoyed life himself, 
and to have derived pleasure from 
contributing to, or observing the in- 
nocent enjoyment of others ; a strange 
character for a presbyterian sour T* 

He retained his judgment and good 
humour to the last. Two or three years 
before he died, my mother was at Ber- 
wick with him, where he then lived ; 
and many of her relations came there to 
see her before she went to London. As 
mirth and good humour, and particularly 
dancing, had always been one character- 
istic of the family, w'heii so many of us 
were met, being no fewer tlian fourteen 
of his Children and grand-children, we 
had a dance. He w'a» then very weak in 
his limbs, and could not w*alk down 
stairs, hut desired to be carried down to 
the room where we were, to see us ; 
which he did w'ith great cheerfulness, 
saying, “ Though he could not dance 
with us, he could yet beat time with his 
foot which he did, and bid us dance 
as long as we could ; that it was the best 
medicine he knew, for at the same time 
that it gave exercise to the bodyt it cheer- 
ed the mind. At his usual time of going 
to bed, he was carried up stairs, and we 
ceased dancing for fear of disturbing him ; 
but he soop sent to bid us go on, for the 
noise and music, so far from idisturbingi 
that it would luU him to sleep. He had 
no notion of interrupting the innocent 
pleasures of others, though his age hin- 
dered him to partake of it* His exem- 
plary piety cnid goodness w'as no bar to 
His mirlHI, iitid he often used to say, none 
reason to bo merry and 
Ijlgll^l^lis ^hose that served God, and 
^ i commandments. 


We cannot conclude this ^ticle 
without giving some accoun^f the 
accomplished lady to whonr we are 
indebted for these delightful Me- 
moirs. She was, as we have already 
seen, the eldest daughter of George 
Baillie of Jerviswood, and of Lady 
Grisell, daughter of the first Earl of 
Marchmont ; and by the death of an 
only brother in infancy, became the 
presumptive heiress of her father’s 
ample fortune. At the age of seven- 
teen she was married at; Edinburgh 
to Mr Alexander Murray^ the son 
and heir of Sir David Murray of Stan- 
hope, Baronet, by the Lady Anne 
Bruce, daughter of Alexander Earl 
of Kincardine. This marriage prov- 
ed singularly unhappy. Scarcely had 
the nuptial ceremony been completed, 
when she was alarmed by the brutal 
and causeless jealousy of her hus- 
band, who, though his appearance 
and manners in society w^re specious, 
and even prepossessing, was unques- 
tionably affected with a degree of 
constitutional insanity, which ''made 
him the helpless victim of the most 
groundless suspicions, and of the 
most agonizing and uncontrollable 
passions.” As the rigidly circum- 
spect conduct of his wife had no ef- 
fect in removing, cr even moderating 
the dreadful disease under which this 
unhappy man laboured, and as her 
life even was conceived to be endan- 
gered by the sudden gusts of passion 
to which he was liable, a separation 
became necessary ; and this was ac- 
cordingly effected in the month of 
March 1714. 

From this period, Mrs Murray was 
unquestionably distinguished as one of the 
remarkable women who graced what has 
been called the Augustan Age of the 
Court of England. In the beautiful and 
well-known verses, entitled “ Mr Pope’s 
Welcome from Greece,” wTitten by Gay, 
upon Mr Pope’s having finished his 
Translation of Homer’s she is ho- 

noured with an eminent place in the 
groupe of " goodly dames” who first ad- 
vance to the return of the poet : — 

" What lady*s that, to whom he gently bends ? ^ 

Whokn^ not her? Ah! thou an Wortley*s*^ 

How ar^SouhonouT’d, number’d with herfriesuk, 
For die disttnguish^ the good and wise I 
The sweet>tpngiwd Miamy near her side atteiid8.r 
Now to my heart the glanoe of Howard dies I , 
Now, Hirvey, fUr of face, I mark full ^ 
vnth thee, Youthk yeuiq;»t daughter, smt 
Lqiel!” 
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recent annotators on this 
]poein hz^ve committed a whimsical mis- 
take, ill aligning the part of the sweet* 
tongued Murray” to the Lord Chief 
Justice Mayfield, who at that time must 
have been a school-boy. Of its true ap- 
propriation there can be no doubt; and 
the epithet bestowed on Mrs Murray, al- 
ludes evidently to the fascinating accom- 
plishments for which she was early ad- 
mired, and which she retained to the latest 
period of her life, — when she was still ac- 
customed to sing the native airs and bal- 
lads of her own country, with a delicacy 
and pathos quite peculiar to herself. 

The friendship which had for several 
years subsisted between JMrs Murray, and 
her still more brilliant contemporary Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, was fated not to 
be more durable than that between the lat- 
ter and the |)oet, w'hom they were thus 
united in congratulating on the comple- 
tion of his greatest lalxjur. In the year 
1721, the peace of Mrs Murray's family 
had been painfully broken, in consequence 
of the brutality of a servant of her bro- 
thcr-in-law, Lord Dinning, w^ho, in a fit 
of drunkenness, burst into her bed- 
chamber in the middle of the night, and 
threatened to put her instantly to death 
if slie ventured to resist his violence. 
With great courage and presence of mind, 
she succeeded in alarming and calling up 
tlie family ; but for this crime, which was 
held to he a capital burglary, the man was 
condemned to death, though afterwards 
his punishment w'as commuted for trans- 
])ortation. On the subject of this escape. 
Lady Mwy thought fit to exercise her 
wicked wit in an infamous ballad ; which 
of course she loudly disclaimed allknow'- 
Icdge of, but of which her own letters to 
her sister Lady Mar plainly enough betray 
her to have been the writer. This piece of 
gratuitous malice, at a distance of a year 
or two afterwards, Mrs Murray appears to 
have been made aware of, and to have re- 
sented in a w^ay that gave Lady Mmy 
such serious disturbance, that she besought 
Lady Mar, the more intimate and valued 
friend of Mrs Murray, to interpose for 
her protection. The subject is repeated- 
ly alluded to in the printed collection of 
her letters, and still more pointedly in 
some of those that have not been publish- 
ed. In one of these she writes ^ I 
give you many thanks for the good offices 
you promise me with regard to I^rs 
Murray, and I shall think mysdf sincexely 
obliged to you, as I already am on many, 
accounts. ’Tis very disqgreeeble in her, 
to go about behaving and talking as she 
does, and silly into the bargain.** It is no 
smaH testimony to the character pf Mra 
Murfhy, that she was thus able to keep in 


check so proud and daring a spirit as that 
of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 

In Gay’s groupe of “ goodly dames” 
there is another, w hom it is here more 
pleasing to bring into notice. Mary Le- 
pel, afterwards Lady Hervey, so prettily 
and so attractively characterised by the 
poet, was early the intimate friend of Mrs 
Murray ; and of their firm and sincere 
attachment, to the close of their lives, she 
has left behind her, in her letters lately 
published, the most pleasing and unequi- 
vocal testimony. 

In the year 1724, Mr Murray 
succeeded liis father, and soon 
squandered away, in absurd and 
chimerical schemes, the family es- 
tate, which was only of moderate 
value. On the death of Mr Bail- 
lie in 1739, Lady Murray succeeded 
to the estates of the family, subject 
to the life-rent* of her mother. 
Lady Grisell Baillie, ‘ to whom, for 
the special love, favour, and affec- 
tion he had, and bore to her, and 
in consideration that she had been 
to him a most loving, afFectionate, 
and useful wife,* Mr Baillie had se- 
cured the income of his whole pro- 
perty,** Lady Grisell died in 1746, 
when Lady Murray came into full 
possession of her father’s estates, 
** but continued to live in the family 
with her sister. Lady Binning, to 
whom, and to her second son, the 
estates were destined on the failure 
of the elder sister without children. 
We conclude this notice in the words 
of Mr Thomson : 

In the summer of 1757, Lady Hervey 
made a journey into ScothtiKl, to pass a 
few months with/^ her dearest and oldest 
friends, Lady Murray and her family 
a visit which appears to have afforded to 
both parties very high gratification. They 
probably never afterwards met again ; 
Lady Murray died in June 1759, to the 
extreme grief of her relatives, by whom 
she was entirely beloved, but lamented by 
none beyond the cirde of her own family 
more deeply than by Lady Hervey, who, 
in the following letters, (with which these 
desultory notices shall be closed),^ has 
given the portraiture of her friend, with 
a degree of force, discrimination, and feel- 
ing, that stamp on if the genuine impress 
of truth, and attest the perfect sincerity 
of the amiable and accomplished writer. 
« « • « • 

« London^ the 21## June^ 1759.* 

“ Oh, good Sir ! I cannotanswer y^ 
letters, your questions, nor soy any thing 
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of the receipt you kindly sent me. I am 
fit or able to do nothing whatever. I 
have lost the first friend I had — the kind- 
est, best, and most valuable one 1 ever 
had 1— -Poor Lady Murray, with whom I 
have lived above forty years in the strict- 
est friendship ; in the whole course of 
which time we never had the least cool- 
ness — but our affection continued increas- 
ing : she is gone ! — quite gone 1 — I shall 
never see her more !* 

« « « « . « « 

“ LonSon^ July the 17//*, 1759. 

“ I AM much obliged to you, dear Sir, 
for your long letter, so kindly meant, and 
so well wrote, in its way : I take it as it 
was meant ; and therefore thank you for 
it, as a proof of your good will to me : 
but allow me to say, that, whoever is 
comforted for any loss by such sort of 
reasoning, does net want to be comforted. 
The whole turns on suppositions, which 
1 am far from thinking as probable as you 
seem to think them : but supposing, for 
I cannot grant all you say to be truth, had 
we that reason, which we certainly have 
not, yet reason itself is no match for pas- 
sion or sentiment ; and, wherever the lat- 
ter are too strong, the former, depend up- 
on it, will always be found to be too weak. 
In the first struggle, every one allows that 
sentiment is thestronge&t; but that reason, 
Ky its superior strength, surmounts it b?- 
fore the conflict is over. The truth is, 
that passion and sentiment are very ge- 
nerally short-lived in most minds ; and 
when they begin of themselves to decay, 
reason has the honour of it. 

“ What do you mean by saying that 
she had lived as long as it could be sup- 
posed her faculties w;ould have lasted ? 
She was but sixty-seven ; had every sense 
and faculty as p^ect as at twenty-seven. 
Her mother, who lived till eighty-one, was 
the same: I saw and heard edd Lady 
Grisell, six months before she died, as live- 
ly, as entertaining, as sagacious, and with 
all her senses as perfect as ever: and 
Lady Griscirs father, who lived till a good 
deal above ninety, I have heard Lady 
Grisell say, had his understanding, judg- 
ment, and memory, perfect to the lost. 
Had I not reason, when she came of so 
long-lived a fkmily, to flatter myself as I 
did, that, seeming herself so strong, she 
wohid havelii'ed os long a.^ the others ? 
Bat^ alasl she was not strong: it was 
spirits that we took for strength, and that 
deceived her, and all of us* She is to 
ine an irreparable loss. 

Ktever, ift my long life, did I ever 
^ ifiM a creature; in alt respects, like 
: excelled her, perhaps, 

' |^^fMicular qualities; but none, that' 

' imet with, hove aqaalled her in all. 


Sound, good sense, strong judgmeir/, great 
sagacity, strict honour, truth, apd since-* 
rity; u most aflectionate disposition of 
mind; constant and steady; not obsti- 
nate ; great indulgence to others ; a most 
sweet, cheerful temper ; and a sort of 
liveliness and good humour, that promo- 
ted innocent mirth wherever she came : 
and, with all this, her nature, or her un- 
derstanding, or b^h, gave her such an at- 
tention to every thing, and every body, 
that neither when she was most vexed 
(and many vexations she had,) nor when 
in her highest spirits, did she ever say or 
do a thing that could offend or hurt any 
one. In forty years, and as much as we 
lived together, she never said or did the 
least thing to me, that, from any reason 
in the world, I could have wished undon^ 
or unsaid. Of no other person, that I 
ever had any connection with, can I say 
the same. Inadvertence, ill-humour, or 
too much spirits, will, in most people, at 
some time or other, make them do or say 
what may hurt, at least for a time, their 
best friends. But she had a kind of de- 
licacy in her way of thinking, accompa- 
nied by a reflection bo quick, that though 
she seemed to speak without considering 
beforehand, she could not, had she con- 
sidered ever so long, have more dexter, 
ously and more effectually avoided the 
least thing that could either directly or . 
obliquely have made any one uneasy or 
out of countenance. Oh ! she wa s . ■ ■■ 
what was she not ? — but ’tis all over.*’ 

The style of Lady Murray is pure, 
simple, and unaffected, and there is 
a freshness, and air of truth and sin- 
cerity about her narrative, (owing, 
perhaps, in a great measure, to its 
being intended solely for the use of 
her family,) which cnarm the reader, 
and produce a feeling of regret when 
it comes to a close. It is painful to 
think that so beautiful, accomplish- 
ed, and affectionate a woman should 
have been unfortunate ; but no one 
can doubt, that so pious and dutiful 
a daughter must have proved an ex- 
cellent wife to any but to the mad- 
man to whom, in an evil hour, she 
was united. The testimony of Lady 
Hervey is decisive of the estimation 
in which she was held by those to 
whom she was most intimately 
known ; while the extracts wc havr^ 
given from her two memoirs display 
the general qualities of her head and 
heart, without ostentation or dimise, 
and in a manner calculated, we, wink, 
to excite unqualified admiration. 
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. Every tUing^ calculatsecl to throw 
Ught on any, of 'the charao(#t .or in^ 
cidents in Beveril of the P^,” 
and to show how far Hiatory:]iaa aid* 
Od the author in the'oomposition of 
tiiis chef d'^uvre^ must/ at the pre- 
sent moment/'be e(|i;^ally ctiriou^ and 
hiteresting. For this reason^ we shall 
gratify our readers with a few ex- 
tracts from a rare and valuable tracts 
entitled Memoirs^ containing a Ge- 
nealogical and Historical Account of 
the Ancient and Honourable House 
of Stanley^ from the Conquest, till 
the Death of James Earl of Derby, in 
tlie year 1735.” 

It is well known, that the House 
of Stanley” was one of the most an- 
cient in the kingdom, and boasted 
a lineal descent from the time of 
the Conqueror, downwards. In the 
year H85, being the first of Henry 
Vll., the Lord Stanley was, by that 
Sovereign, — who, in consequence of 
his marriage, united in his own per- 
son the joint claims of the rival Hou- 
ses of !irork and Lancaster, — created 
Earl of Derby, and invested with 
sundry high and important offices, to 
which he was well entitled, by his 
distinguished gallantry, and his de- 
votion to the cause of that able and 
fortunate Prince. 

Ill the reign of Henry IV., the Isle 
of Man had been vested, by patent, 
in Sir John Stanley and his heirs for 
ever ; and towards the latter end of 
the reign of Elizabeth, this patent 
was declared, by a solemn decision’ of 
the Judges, to be warranted by com- 
mon law, but that the Heirs Gene- 
ral would succeed in preference to 
their Uncle William, Earl of Derby, 
by whom the principality was claim- 
ed. . I^ereupon the said Earl en- 
tered into a treaty and agreement 
with the Heirs General, for the sur- 
jender of their claims; in conse- 
quence of which, he applied to his 
Majesty King James 1., and 
him obtained a new patent or grant, 
Gonve)'ing to him, the said Ean, and 
his heirs for ever, the principality of 
^ Man, with all the honours, powers, 
pivileg^, and regalities tbereilBite 
indon^ng ; which grant waseonfirm- 
ed by a special Act of the Fhrliamen t> 
began -at VTestniinster the inth of 
March, iii the first, and continued dll 
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the Pth of February, in the' sevendi 
yiter- of the reign of that monarch. 

. , The nuh}e aqd illustrious, lord who 
suffiered' at Bolton Moor^ and to 
whom allusion is so frequently ma^ 
in “ Poveril of/jthe Peak,” was the 
seventh Earl qfjliterby. He was mar- 
ried to Charlotte, daughter. of Claude 
de la Tremouille, Diy? de Tremouille 
et' Trovers, ,by Charlotte, daughter 
of the retfowned Count WilliaUi of 
Nassau; Prince of Orange, by Char- 
lotte de Bourbon, of the Royal House 
of France : .by which marriage he 
stood allied to the Kings of France, 
and to the Houses of Bourbon, Mon- 
pessier, Condd; to the Dukes of An- 
jou, the Kings of Naples and Sicily, 
the Ai^iduke of Austria, the Kings 
of Spain, tbe Earls and Dukes of Sa- 
voy, the Dukes of Milan, -and to most 
of the Sovereign Princes of Europe. 

By this lady he had issue three 
sons ; Charles, who succeeded him, 
and Edward and William, who both 
died young, and unmarried ; also 
three daughters, the eldest, Lady 
Henrietta Maria, married to William, 
the great Earl of Strafiord, who died 
without issue ; tbe Lady Catherine, 
second daughter, married to Henry 
Marquia of Dorchester, who likewise 
di^ without issue ; and the Lady 
Amelia, .the youngest, married to 
John mrl of Athml, and who was 
l^ndmother to hisGiace James Duke 
of AthoU. 

' Having stated this much, we shall 
now proceed, as we promised, to give 
a few extracts from the curious vo- 
lume before us, which is the more 
valuable, as the author, whose name, 
titifortunately, is not ^ven, has been 
enabled to enrich it with a number 
of original letters and documents, 
and portions of memoirs, of 
liiinaelf, and of the ^tiona in the Cir 
vil Wars in which he was engaged, 
'by the illuatrieps Earlv^iho sealed 
his loyalty vith Ws blpo4 at Bolton 
,Moor.« It is only, necessary to pre- 
mise^ that bis Lord^ip was one of 
^ first Pears who repaired to King^ 
Charles the First at York,. wh^' 
the seditious^ insolent, and rebdlijMia 
Londoners (when wcite ' they ever 
otherwise ?) bad drove his 
fiom ^Vhitehall; thinking himsM 
obliged;^ by blsielli^A and d- 
' T 
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legiatice^ to serve bis IVince to the 
utmost of bis power with bis life and 
ifortUtte/ and making him a frank and 
hiahly tender -ef both/’ We sball 
with the gallant defence of La- 
lih^ Heiise> in the county of Lan- 
tawter« against the Faiiiataeiit Army 
under 6ir tlmnai FafrAnt. ' A finer 
tmmple of leimde Moi^ 
on record. 

Colonel Ashto* of Middleton, Colond 
Egerton of Shaw, Colonel ’Holcroft. of 
Holo'olt, and Colonel tUgby^ With thdr 
regUnents, and Sir Thomas Faiitiiix from 
Tcvkiihlm, with Ids tn>ops, was to 
their asnstaObe, to bOiiige, ‘ or take by 
vtorm (for e|%ht they knew) On axOBemsA 
lady in her own house % hat that wMch 
the heiofo lady meia feaied was, thm 
intended a siidden aosaalt, which She osl. 
iected ftata She mnbitnde of theW Sorees 
then in view; and that her ovfh taen^ 
being but nst and uncxperieneed, wooli 
be thwefore terrified, and not nudoe a 
worthy resistance. 

She therefore caused her men to be list- , 
fld under six Captains, whom, for their 
courage and integrity, she chose out of 
the gentlemen that were in the house, to 
her assistance, viz. Captain Farrington of 
Werden, Captain Charnock of Charnock, 
'Captain ChissenhaSl of Chisaenball, Cap; 
talh Kosthem of New Hall, CaptainO|^ 
of Prescat, and Captain Molinoux Slid* j 
dlfib. These die desired to traht, 4b* > 
struct, and encourage her men, 'hein|t|^'|' 
unskilful, and unfit for servioS. ^^^,1 

These 'Captains received riiehefr aific«s|| 
from Capudn Fanner, whom her bidy^ 'f 
ship had made migor of the house; «iid ] 
he received his ord^ fimoi her ladyuhiiti ; 
He was by nation a ScoUfiiman, very 
Bkflfol in the art of war, baviM beeu kmg 
m She school of Mars in the Low Coun- ^ 


— Fei^ril of the Feak. 

gentleman of quality with him, io/6eSire 
a friendly conference with the Lady Der* 
by, to pBiventi if it might be, all the mis- 
chief tM ^uid ensue by a^isunder- 
standfeg ibd bkeach betwixt her ladyship 
and him : to this her ladyship consrated. 

Whereupon 8ir Thomas Fairfex, and 
some gentlfBien uith him, Immediately 
came from Ormskirk to Latham, and 
were admitted to hor ludyafaip; but in the 
mean time, by the advice of Major Far- 
mer, topcevent a surprise, or sudden as- 
sault, her ladyship caused all her soldiers 
to be ploced-in very goodordcr, under their 
respective Officers, from the main guard 
in the first court, down to ihe great hall, 
where her ladyship had ordered Sir Tho- 
ipas Fairfaxto be received t and had pla- 
c^ all the rest of her men in open si^t, 
uponthe waits, and the tops ofthe towers, 
tu ouch manncT, that they 4ni|(ht bfipear 
to he ftoth^umereas and veil disriplined p 
in hopes that this anexpected appearance 
of so nmch stren g th within, might give 
seme terror to the enemy without; as she 
feared their great number without might 
Bometlting discourage her new-raised sol- 
diers within. 

Sir Thomas Fairfax and the gentlemen 
with him being anivod at the house, were 
Admitted, and received by her ladyship 
krith the greatest civility ; u'hen, after n 
shdft respite, % Thomas acquainted her 
ladyidilp, that they were commanded by 
« the Parliamtirt to reduce that house to 
tbehr obedience, and that they were com- 
iz|iS8ioncd to oflbr to her ladyship an 
bfibounfele and safe remove, with thcir 
dlfidren, aervavts, and all her goodk^ 
(aboM and cannon only excepted,) to tnsc 
lOblW house at Kno^’slcy ; and that she 
lferald«q|Qy one moiety of her lord*« ies- 
places of England^ for the sup- 
p^ Whemif and children. 

Tothisher Jadyship ousMcred, that bho 


. |ri^ |iiium of true courage, and approved was there lefr under a double trust, one of 
conddet. This worthy gentlemao bad loyaHyoadfeilh to her husband,'!^ 
idle miafiirtune to be aherwards slain In \ c^aBmpance and duty to her Sovereign ; 
the battiuof Marston Moor, serving tlfeto < that W she had obtained their consent, 
under Ctfioiiel Chttsenhal!; , she could not give up tbat^house wlthbnt 

TlliS toarthd and heroic lady c<nn* manifest disloyjdty and breach of tnult to 
imbMiad Oflthe alfeir^ them both, therefore desired only one 

tmtioged wilSb the greatest inivacy, aiid iDaifto*stimetoknowfitcfr pleasuretbere^ 
pfrrerittedretootogobirt lot Oito then, irultoohtrinedthehcof^ 

tlheoeidlM^hfeiMcre^ rriy updiif bdth ahe wadd qolethr yield up the house ; if 
Ifef «lfd { 4iib reseitote : vfrat, she hopedihey would excuse her if 

l» :JllM eiBdwvfimd to preserve her honour 

dfctoig- odBdifeodiitooe,.tlto^ xujn. 

'^'thifs fiir Thomas Fairfex rqiMl,' 
■ '■ ; 'diiaitiif Aifeoefeid thekeo^ 

tile Ifigesre-if \'Jto4MrladyMp«nyfertbrtrc8pitofor 

; pa fOmMpS'if dWd' : ^ridritutifui iimii iliot one day, and so de- 

. ^|i8itod,,-iHiSfi^^ m his recess ,tbe 
‘ AkifV' edifc ^ Hkh ' 'house, Iho sttuatlon, and aurengtb of ti, 

'^ FeMfuy, 1644, a triimpet, and a and the order and regular dispo&al of the 
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nuld'^rs ; as perhaps, cither conceiving the 
I number of her qoldiezs to he greater than 
they were, or suspecting the 1:esolution and 
courage of the eommon soldiers of his own 
.party ; or pise, as being a person of greater 
honour and generosity than his confede- 
rates, judged it ignolde and unmanly to 
assault a l^y of her high birth and quality 
in her own house, without any other pro- 
vocation than keeping her lord's house, by 
Ills command ; a lady that had left her 
country and kindred for the enjoyment of 
the Protestant religion *. 

And agreeably tliereto, at the first eoun- 
cil of war after their return from the said 
conference, he declared himself against a 
present storna, (urged by some) and ad- 
vised a regular siege, whicli advice was 
greatly advanced, by a circumstance that 
occur^ during the time of the treaty with 
the lady : a Captain of the Parliament par- 
ty, then before the house, observing one of 
her ladyship's chaplains, whom the Earl 
had L'ft with her, as a person wdl able to 
assist her with his coui^, and would be 
thitiiful to her in all her concerns, and 
who had received their education tqgether, 
and were not only well acquainted, but in- 
timate and familiar with each ^her ; at 
the close of the before-mentioned parley 
with the lady, the Captain, getting an q[)- 
portunity of free discourse with the said 
chaplain, attempted, by, direction from tlie 
commander of that party, to. gain from 
him the secrets of Chat council, by which 
the lady had resolved to keep the house, 
and coloured 4um, hf virtue of their an- 
cient ftiendshqi, to him truly, upon 
what confidence ha proceeded to the 
Dffhrs made her by the ParUa^Mht ^ 
think to defhnd her house against so gfeat 
a strength as was then before itencfiaKped 
in the park. « 

To this the chaplain deriving oii the 
same design witli bis lady, to avert 4 sod- 
den assault, answered, tm, upon 4 firm 
promise gf secrecy, he would ocqualot the 
Captain with the truth and myHety. of 
that council, viz. That the lad^ bod 
but little provision of victuals in the hpusa ; 
that she was oppressed with the number 
of her soldiers ; that she would not he able 
to subsist above H daya,. for, went ef 
bread to supply them ; tfiat^e hoped they 
would give a emldea onset tO' the heuae, 
notftom the multitude afid oounifS of 
her soldicre to give them a xepulae, nor 
upon her own strength to diecoumge the 
enemy to mim the siege; hm In ease Mmy 

* The author of PeveetT* hattnipe* 
eenied Uidy D^by 

Ifc, i^ppan^tlar In order tp hicnMM tbe ip- 
terentrhy Involving her in the tronbiei 
of ihe PopMi Plot. 


ahould continue a siege, she must Inevi, 
tably, be forced to surrender the place. 

This Captain, as the chaplain imagined 
he w'ould, as soonas he came to the coun- 
cil, imparted the conference with the chap- 
lain, aa the grand secret of the lady and 
her Captains ; to which Sir Thomas Fair- 
fax, and the Colonels with him, giving 
ere^t, laid aside all thoughta of a sad- 
den fwee, and resolved on a close and for- 
mal siege. 

Fourteen days being expired, Sir Tho- 
mas sent a summons l^ a trumpet to the 
lady, to surrender the house immediately, 
supposing, upqn the infallible advice of the 
chaplain, that her pravisons were then all 
spent ; but by this time her soldien were 
well hiurdene^ the u^alls well lined, the 
’cannon well fitted, and the lady resolved 
to make a brave defence, and set the 
enen^ at defiance^ 

And therefore, by the trum^pet, returned 
the fallowing answer, to wit, That as 
ahe had not Ipst her regard for the ChvrA 
» of 'England, nor her alLegiance to her 
Prince, nor her.fuith to her lord, |he could 
not therefore as yet give up tliat house ; 
that they must n^ver hope to gain it, ’till 
she had either lost sdl these, or her life in 
defence of them.*' 

Whereupon Sir Thomas Foirfiix, seeing 
the lady's resolution for a vigorous resist- 
ance, and that the chaplain had only a- 
bused the credulity of the confident Cap- 
jmm, left Colonel jSgertpn commander in 
and , with. hv^Majfw Morgan, as 
jtngllivecr, tomanagsWe sisfs; himaeU; 
with bis own troops, l^ng pammandedby 
Ihe ParUamci^ tp mW aecyioe, 

N Wpusf rtffKvt * ^ 

a moonsh,, springy, and spufiponsgrpund, 

I was encomFBssed with astoong wall of 
two janfe thick ; upon the walls were 
nipt towars, flanking each otlfer, and in 
aveiy towsar wese six pieces of ordnance, 
Jthat Ifepyed three oaa way, an^ three the 
other ; without the wall was a mote sight 
wda wide, add two yards daspiupon the 
pock of the mote, between the .vi^ and 
the gr^, wm a strong row; of palisadees 
•around; besi^ all tp^ tham wase high 
strong tower, caWed the Eagle Tow«f, in 
the midit of the bopsp, surmounting aU 
thaisat I and the gste-hoose wia also two 
high and strong with a strong 

each siae' of it 1 ittid in the en- 
jtionoeto^thg finiidomw upeq thfitopaof 

, Mm. rmiMwsrns wfhe attwd^d 
Ih W» liFutfef fpd other 
m Iprtimmiir heepses, fowhps,t 

who cmi^ikmXi;y wenh* with 
^ecrewed guqa, mid long mvjl|iig«p|isesi 
U|Km< Uimw towers, to jthe 
anps s*4 dffha ensmyt.ftpfaWlly ^ 
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•their commanders, who were frequently 
kilted ill their trenches, or as they came 
or went to or from them : besides all that 
is said hitherto of tlie walls, towers, and 
mote, &c. there is something so particu- 
lar and rbmantlc in the general situation 
of this house, as if Nature herself had 
formed it for a strong-hold, or place of se- 
curity ; for before the house, to the south 
and i^uth'Westf 'is a rising ground so near 
it, as to overlook the top of it, fW>m W'hich 
it falls so quick, that nothing planted 
Hgttin&t it, on those sides, can touch it fur- 
ther than the front wall ; and on the north 
and east skies, there is another rising 
ground, even to the edge of the mote, and 
then falls away so quick, that you can 
scarce, at the d^tance of a carbine shut, 
see the house over that height ; so that all 
batteries placed there are so far below !t, 
(IS to be of little service against it ; only 
let us observe by the way, that the un- 
common situation of it may be compared 
to the palm of a man’s hand, fiat in the 
middle, and covered with a rising round 
about it ; and so near to it, that tbe 
enemy, in two years* siege, were never 
able to raise a battery against it, so as to 
make a breach in the wall practicable to 
enter the house by way of storm : now 
let us see how the enemy proceeded in 
their attack of it, after the departure of 
Sir Thomas Fairfax. 

Colonel Egerton, pushed on by the inve« 
terate malice and spite of Colonel Righy^ 
gave orders for drawing a line of circum- 
vallation round about the house; which 
being observed by the lady and her ofli- 
cers, they resolved to give them some 
disturlkince in their first approaches ; and, 
in a coundl, agreed to make a sally upon 
them with two hundred men, under the 
command of Major Farmer, which was 
carried on with so much braveiy and re- 
solution, that they beat the enemy ftom 
all their trenches, and pursued them to 
their main guard, and even as fhr as pru- 
dence and good conduct would permit, 
without hazard of being intdreef:^, in 
their retreat^ by the enemy's horse. 

’rhis sally was made the twelfth of 
March 1644, wherein were killed about 
sixty of the enemy, and near as many 
more made prisoners, with the loss only 
of two men : after thia^ smart attack by 
the IMeiged, the enemy doubled all their 
guaxdif,{aud drew new lines about the 
distance, {os one effect 
<if llP^tUdtlon above dwartbed,) called 
in Idi the coutili^, ami made the poor 
men work ip Ihe trenches ; where great 
of them %vere shdn by the fre- 
quent sallSiw dbnffthe^holiae* 

Id about five ive4ks th^ finish^ their 
pew Une^ and ftien run.a deep frdhcK hear 


to the mote, and there raised yvery 
strong battery; whereon they placed a 
large mortar-piece, (sent them from Lon- 
don,) from which they cast about fifty 
stones of fifteen inches diameter into the 
house; as also grenadoesof the same size, 
alias bomb-shells, the first of which falling 
near the place where the lady and her 
children, with all the commanders, were 
sat at dinner, shivered all the room, but 
hurt no body. 

The lady and her commanders observ- 
ing th-i soldiers something terrified with 
the frequent shooting of those upusual 
and destructive fire-balls, resolved, at a 
council of war, to make a strong sally, and 
attempt tb^ taking of that mortar-piece. 

Besides which, the enemy had twenty - 
nine short cannon, and five longer for 
grenadoes; with several other cannon, 
from which they fired upon the house 
many days, but particularly on the twelfth 
of April, a cannon ball came through the 
lady’s chamber window, but did little da- 
mage ; upon this the sally above resolved 
on was inxt in execution: the van was 
commanded by the brave and loyal gen- 
tleman, Captain Molineux Radcliflb ; the 
main b^y by Captain Chisscnhall; and the 
reserve by Major Farmer ; and in this or- 
der they assaulted the enemy’s trenches 
with so much bravery, that, after lialf an 
hour’s sharp dispute, they made them- 
selves masters of all their works, nailed 
up and overturned all their cannon, and 
those they found upon carriages they roll- 
ed into the mote, and brought the mor- 
tar-piece into the house ; and continued 
masters of the enemy’s works and trenches 
all that day, ana witli the utmost pains 
and diligence, endeavoured to destroy imd 
render useless every one of them. 

paring all this sharp and bloody fight, 
the herofc and most undaunted lady go- 
verness was without the gates, and some- 
times near the trenches, encouraging her 
bkave pfidiers with her presence : and as 
she constantly begun all her undertakings 
with prayers in her chapel, so she closed 
them wi& thanksgiving ; and truly it was 
hard to say, whether she was more emi- 
nent ftir Mura^, prudence, and steady 
resolution, or justice, piqty, and religion; 
and I think we may jdtdy infer, that the 
good Providence of Almaty God watch- 
^lly protected her from the evil designs 
find vteed machinations other incensed 
ondfriveterate enemies, who, as the pri- 
toners informed us, had, about the time wf 
our successfhl sally, projected to scale the 
walls on every side of the house lylth their 
whole army at one time» and to destroy 
the Countess of Derby, and all that be- 
longed to her. . ; 

The enemy having rallied their soldiers; 
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reposflcf^!^ themselvcii, ihe night follow- 
ing, of their trenches, and for five or six 
days wrought with all their forces to re- 
pair the breaches that had been made ; in 
wiiich, not\\Hth8tanding, they were three 
times dislodged and scattered, by vigo- 
rous sallies from the house. 

Colonel Rigby, in the mean time, taking 
occasion, firom the late defeat, accused Co- 
lonel Egerton of neglect and indolence in 
carrying on the siege, and got commission 
from the Parliament to be commander in 
chief; and, to give him his due, though a 
rebel, was neither wanting in care or di- 
ligence to distress the house: he denied a 
pass to three sick gentlemen to go out of 
the house, and would not sufibr a mid- 
ivifc to go into the house to a gentlewoman 
in travail ; nor a little milk for the sup- 
port of young infants; but was every way 
severe and rude, beyond the barbarity of 
a Turkish General : for a fortnight to- 
gether he was permitted to carry on his 
works without much disturbance, the 
home being in want of powder to make 
frequent sallies. 

But that defect being supplied with 
powder which they got in by a sally, the 
lady proposed to the council of war to 
make a fresh assault upon all their 
trenches ; which being agreed upon. Cap- 
tain Edward Hostern had the van. Cap- 
tain Parmer the main body, and Captain 
Chissenhall the reserve ; these gentlemen 
behaved with their usual courage and re- 
solution, , beat the enemy from all their 
works, cleared the trenches, and nailed 
up all their cannon, in which service th^ 
slew one hundred and twenty of the ene- 
my, with the loss only of three soldiers, 
and five or six wounded. 

The enemy having lain four months 
before the house, in which time, by the 
confession of prisoners taken in the several 
sallies, they had lost above two thousand 
men. Colonel Rigby sent the lady a sum- 
mons of another nature than those for- 
merly sent by Sir Thomas Fairfax, or Co- 
lonel Egerton, to wit, That |ie required 
and expected the lady would forthwith de- 
liver up the house to the service of the 
Parliament ; that there was no hopes of 
any relief firom the King^s forces, which 
were then in a low and desperate con- 
dition ; and that if she revised to deliver 
it up, upon that sumfisons, she must 
hereafter expect the utmost severity Of 
war.” 

Her ladyship having communicated 
this summons to the council of war, did, 
with their unanimous consents, return by 
the trumpet who brought it, (for she re- 
fused to give any answer iif writing,) 
‘‘ Truippef, (said she,) tell that insolent re- 
bel Rigby, thtet if Ke preamiles to send 


atiy other summons to this place, I will 
hang up the- messenger at the gates.” 

The Earl of Derby being at that time 
in the Isle of Man, and alarmed with the 
distress of his lady and children, well 
knowing her great and noble mind, that 
she would rather chuse -to perish than 
give up herself and them to Rigby’s mercy 
and disposal, hastened from the Island 
with all possible quickness, and with the 
utmost speed , implored his Majesty’s fa- 
vour for the relief of his lady and dis- 
tressed children. His Highness Prince Ru- 
pert having at that time happily obtained 
a victory against the rebels at Newark, 
his Majesty gave way that he should 
march through Lancashire to the relief of 
York, then besieged by the enemy ; and to 
quicken his Highness in his march, the 
Karl of Derby give his soldiers a largess, 
or caress, of three thousand pounds ; 
which he had raised upon his lady’s jewels, 
conv^ed to him out of Latham House by 
a sally. 

- His Highness the Prince entered Lan- 
cashire at Stock-port Bridge, where he de- 
feated a party of the enemy commanded 
by Colonel Duckenfield, and some sent 
from Manchester to guard that pass : 
Rigby now hearing that the Prince had 
entei^ the country, and fearing a visit 
from him, thought proper, on the twenty- 
seventh of May, 1644, to raise the siege of 
Latham House, and march with all his 
strength, being about two thousand men, 
to Bolton, a garrison of the enemy ; 
which, with the forces he found there, and 
some access from other places, made up 
an army of three thousand, to wit, two 
thousemd five hundred foot, and live hun- 
dred horse; with these he resolved to 
give defiance to the Prince ; having there 
the advantage of high and strong mud 
•walls, with which, and a large ditch under 
them, the-enemy had many months be- 
fore environed that town *. 

' Our next extract shall be an acr 
count of the fierce combat at Wigan- 
Lane, where Sir Gebffrey Peveril so 
much distinguished himself. 

His lordahipy oh resting a while, sent 
gut his warrants, for all persons willing to 
serve his Majesty under himt forthwith 
to repair to fato at Proton, the place ap- 
pointed for .their rendezvous* 
warmts were secretly dispersed m alrlhn 
chief towns of the coun^, and many 
— 

* Htime notices this gallant defence* 
and adds, that the Countess of Derby 
** retained the gkwy Qftbe$% the last per- 
son in the three kingdoms, and in aH 
their dependent dominions, who submit- 
ted to the victorious Commonwealth.” 
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cHmc to him from oil parts ; but before 
he could polnilily raise and accoutre a 
MuflScicat number^ Colonel Lilbcnira, then 
in the county, with eighteen hundred 
drof 00*8, and the foot militia of Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire, was got to Manejaes- 
ter, and marching directly against Lord 
Derby; his lordship was at that time 
about six hundred horse, and being in- 
fonned that the enemy were near him, 
trusting to the goodness of bis cause^ and 
the courage and resolution of those with 
him^ be resolved with these to engage 
that great body of the enemy t therefore 
gave orders to march forthwith to Wigan, 
a most Ihithful and loyal town to his Ma- 
jesty, and there to expect the enemy. 

But, unhappily and unexpec^ly to 
him, Lilbourn having made longimu'ches, 
had, before Ms loidshii) could reach the 
town, lined the hedges with his foot, and 
engaged his lordship's troops in Wigan- 
Lane ; however, the earl still held on his 
march in vexy good order, and in con- 
.tinual expectation of' an engagement, 
when^approaching near the enemy, he 
cauS^ his troops to halt so long as to give 
them orders, then divided his horse into 
two bodies, about three hundred in each ; 
the van he commanded himself, and gave 
the rear to Sir Thomas Tyldesley, and 
then sounded a charge. 

Twice his lordship and all his party 
made their way clear through the whole 
body of the enemy ; but attempting it a 
third time, and being opprest and envi- 
roned by unequal numbers, the Lord 
Witheriogton, Sir Thomes Tyldertey, and 
many other brave and worthy gentli^en, 
were slain r Sir Throgmorton, Snight 
Marshal, was left among the dead, but 
taken up by a poor wohmw, axxi relieved by 
that w'orthy knight Sir Bobert Bradshaw. 

Hu loirdsbip hod two hovsea killed un- 
der liim, and seconded and nsmonnted 
both times by a faithftd servant, a French* 
man, who there lost his life ^y his mas- 
ta*s side ; in the third charge, upon the 
fon of Lord Witherington, his lordship 
mounted his horsq, and being seconded 
by six gentlemen of bis party, he with 
them fought his way throi^lh a great body 
ikf the'enamy tnto the town ; where Ms 
ImdahiiV ^di^g Ida horse, leapt in at a 
dfMc, th|it stood open, and auddealy shut- 
iM^ilLbefowllMi aneidy eavM reach Itt 
^'WrllMawhf dhe hondt kapt f t ^ahat sO 

S tftf htolwdalUpwaa 

hf |Wiifwy> where he ky concealed 

nmwftjiatondtag the 

maatidi&iw^^ 

Of dtoilsdmndmft gemlei^ with his 
lordsBp, he lost at least the half, . him* 
seif having receieed amn ehotii upon his 
breast-plate, ami thirteen euitii upon hir 


braver, w*hich he wore over ;^cap of 
steel, which was taken up in the laas 
after the battle. He also received five or 
abt sli|^t wounds in his arms and sboul- 
ders, hut none very dfuigeroife. Perhaps 
this age has not seen or known an action 
of greater bravery, where six hundred 
horse fought three thousand horse and 
foot, in a disadvantageous place, for two 
hours togethei^ leavfog seven hundred 
dead upon the spot, besides the wounded, 
with the loss of thm hundred only. 

His Lord^ip having got his 
wounds privately dressed, and been 
furnished with a disguise, set out 
that very night to join King Charles 
li., then advancing towards Worces- 
ter, and was present at the unfortu- 
nate battle fought there on the SS of 
September 1651, where be was un- 
fortunately made prisoner. Soon af- 
ter, he was tried by a court-martial, 
at which the infamous Bradshaw 
virtually, though not nominally, pre- 
sided; and, as a matter of course, 
was condemned to death for his at- 
tachment to his Royal Master, and 
his reverence for his religion and al- 
legiance. The particulars of his con- 
duct> before and at his execution, are 
given With great minuteness of de- 
tail, and are very interesting. He was 
thoroughly beloved by the people ; 
and when he appeared on the scaf- 
fold at Bolton, there was not a dry 
eye among the multitude of spectai^ 
tors assembled to witness that me- 
lancholy scene. I thank you," said 
this undaunted cavalier, in his ad- 
dress to the people, previous to laying 
down his head on the block, 
thank you, both for your prayers and 
tears: 1 have heard the one, and 
seen the other Freedom of speech 
had been promised him ; but the 
symmiby and admiration of the 
peo^ so irritated the bloody tand 
savage fanatics appointed to seethe 
tragedy completec!^ tbat^ during the 
EarFs address, the military who sur- 
rounded the seafibld attacked the 
^peoplh with their sabres, and slashed 
at mm in every ilirection. Superior 
to the fear of death, and the utmost 
malice of hk enemies, this act of 
wanton and eold-hlooded atrocity 
deeply afficted the lieroic roitit of 
Derby : he discontinued hk addresi ; 
^dve in Aarge the paper on which 
It waa written> with Other decu»ei|ls, 
to hk chaplain, the Rov. Bk Bair 
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carley ; and quicdy^ butiirtniy, snb- 
Vraitted to his fate. When his hcad^ 
li»s body had been laid in the coifin 
prepared to receive it, the follorving 
lines were thrown into it by some un- 
known hand : 

Wit, Bounty, Courage, all three here 
in one li^dead ; 

A STAWLET’s'Hafi^ Vere's Heart, and 
Cecil's Head.** 

The murder of this liigh-spirited 
and loyal nobleman might have been 
esteemed sufficient atonement for any 
supposed offences giveti by his lady 
and innocent children, who, at the 
time of his execution, were in the 
Isle of Man, where it might have 
been concluded that they were in a 
place of safety. 

But even this place of retirement was 
no Mfeguard to them, for the wicked and 
restless inidice of their persecutors, Brad- 
shaw, Higby, and Bitch, found them out 
there, and struck, at his surviving and 
afflict lady and children, endeavouring 
and using oil their povi'er to eradicate 
tiiem and Hie whole noUe family ihnn 
the fiice of the cartti. 

And to this purpose had corrupted one 
Captam Christian*, whom bis lordship had 

^ In the extracts from the Earl's own' 
.memelrs, given by the author of the very 
uttetusHug peiformanoe to whioh we are 
indebted for the above particidars, this 
Christian is mentioned in the following 
terms While I was here, I became 
aequainted with one Captain Christian, 
who 1 observed had abilities sufficient to 
do me service ; and lieing recommended 
to me by a friend, I enquired more of 
hUn, and was told he was a Manx man 
bom, and had made himself a good for- 
tune in the Indies ; and he otfered him« 
self on these terms ; that being resolved 
to retire into his own country, whether lie 
had ffie place of power or no« he would 
be content to hold the staff of govern- ’ 
meat «tidl I made choice of another^ and 
woald then willingly reeign ; «nd itt |br 
the pay, he wdued that so little, that he 
would do the service without anjr, or 
what pieiised no* . ^ 

He wasan exorile»toom|mnioi]y fwicNif 
iiide«B a sea captain should be, butsmer 
thipg more Kfined and civimd, by serv- 
ing the Duke of Buckingham about h 
year at court* Thus far I cannot mudi 
blame haysdf, but think; if I ^ tt jewel 
of vatuc, I priced it at too high a rate, 
whfeh he Toiew'veiy trdl, and mkde use 
IrtsweOflOlitsoiint ends, ihetein abosinjlt 
and presuming of ray supiiort ki all 


hrouglit up from a ^Id, ^ on his com- * 
ing over to aLt|pd|^fs4iikjesty King 
Charles the 11., entrusted him w'ith the 
command of all the foot soldiers in the 
Island, as a guard and security of the 
place, and his distressed lady and children^ 
whom he was charged to take especial 
eare of. 

But the .said Christian proving a most 
-perfidioua end treacherous villain, had 
eonrupted the soldiers of both the castles, 
as weR as those under his command, 
premising to deliver up the Island to, the 
Parliament ships and forces when th^ 
appeared Ugainst it. 

Upon tvhifih Colonel Duckenficld and 
Birch, having commission from the junto 
at London, with ten ships a{)peared belbrc 
it, and summoned the heroic Lady Derby 

his actions, which, from time to time, he 
gilded over with such fair faretences, that 
I believed and trusted him too much. 

Also 1 gave too little hcM to com- 
plaints against him, which was iny fault, 
for which I have wdiipped, and will 
do 80 no more. While he governed for 
some years, he pleased me very well, and 
had the qu^ty of the best of servants ; 
for whatever I bid him do, he would per- 
form, and if it succeeded ill, would take 
k upon hsmsdf ; but if well, wouid give 
me the jHozy of it. This he did wliilc 1 
idontimi^ my favours to him the denial 
of which would have licen as ungrateful 
as unwise in me, if I should not thereby 
have obliged him to me, as the only 
means to keep him .good. 

But such is the nature and conctttJon 
of man, that most have one foiling or other 
to sully their best actions, and his was, 
that cGSidstion which » ever found with 
drunkenness, viz. avarice, whidi is ob- 
served to grow in men with their years. 

He was ever forw'ard in makingniany 
rei|ttests, wtneb, while they were fit for 
me to grant, 1 did not deny ; but indeed 
e good servant would rather be prevented 
by bis lord*! generosity, than demand any 
thing of himself, and cfause to lie enrich- 
ed, ms if enforeod, rather than pretmid to 
it, and ascribe the benefit to the honour 
of hh office, and not to merit. 

• ^ Bat I observed, the more I gave, ibe 
moie be asked, and auch things m;ln|Db 1 
eould not grant without much psqjudiuc 
m tiqredf ami ettbera ; mp ofosi; a 
didawikiliMsnMte 

im4eftal«ii|^4jooovdingtp the oidtfo- 
•arvsEdaa^ ^KgluiifrliennPriiioe hath gim 
aB,4udl dlia#vqa!ifo 0fin> wdl daakt^Ki 
tn^ riiah boHi gm weary «r unt w- 
tber;** ill aereontsj like aeniediseaaOa^ap: 
eos% Ojined wheiilcsiawn. but are daa- 
gcrotts if undisoaTttad. 
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' to delher up the I^nd to them, for the 
use of the f%liai||fa^ Her Ladyship 
having Sir Thomas Arnastrong ivHh her 
in Castle llushen, uhom her lord had 
made C^vernor there, and his lirother 
Governor of Peele Castle, and being like- 
wise confident ortlie integrity of Christian 
and the islanders under him, refused to 
surrender, without licence obtained fVom 
the King 

But Christian having prepared hia 
Qonntrjrmen for the execution of his trea- 
chery, that very night suffered the forces 
to l^d without resistance, seized upon 
the lady and her children, with the go- 
vernors of both tlic castles, and the next 
morning brought them prisoners to Duck- 
endeld and Birch, who told her ladyship, 
that Christian had surreudered the Island 
upon articles, which her ladyship desired 
to be favoured with a aiglit of, and on 
perusal whereof, she observed that the 
Isle of Man was ohly yielded up, and that 
the islands aljout it were not included ; 
upon w'hich she requested of Colonel 
Duckcnfield and Birch, but especially of 
ChriiNan, w^ho had formed and acquiesced 
to tliose articles, that she and her child- 
ren might have leave to retire to Peele 
Castle, situate in an island separated from 
the main island ly the sea ; fVom whence 
she projiosed she might, in some little 
time, get over to her friends in France or 
Ilolland, or some other place of rest and 
refuge. She was utterly denied that fa- 
vour by her hard-hearted and inhuman 
enemies. Neither regard to her sex, com- 
passion to her children, honour to her qua- 
lity, nor even common civility, found any 
place for her relief. And thus this great 
and excellent lady, whose religion, virtue, 
and prudence, were not inferior to any 
woman upon record, became a captive 
and prisoner to her most barborous, ma- 
lignant, and unmerdful enemies : and she 
that brought fifty thousand pounds portion 
to this nation, had not now a morsri of 
bread for herself and desolate children^ 
but what was the charity of her impover- 
ished and ruined friends. 

After which, she, and her children with 
her, continued prisoners in the Island, 
until his Mtjeaty's happy Restoration, 
(enduring all these auff^ings with a gene- 
rous lewOutidn ^wid Christlaii patienoey) 

her 

to the 

VettatM of biq^ther, andjBome. 
i for idwiitae loasei and 
de^felioii;Qf her felling of 

aU^^^er gn^ heart (overwhelmed with 
grief, had eadhria ikutow) burst In pieces ; 
a he died hi Knowiley Houses with /that 
Chwian tempiw, and exemplary piety, 
in wiiidi she had always lived* 


In our notice of “ rcveril,” wc 
took occasion to allude to the shame- 
ful, inexplicable, and we would even 
add, infatuated ingratitude of Charles 
II., to those brave and disinterested 
men who had suffered so much for 
his father and for himself. The sa- 
crifices made in his cause seem to 
have been as easily obliterated from 
the memory this 'prihee as letters 
written in sand. F«^when, after the 
Restoration, a bill had unanimously 
passed both Houses of Parliament, 
for the purpose of restoring Charles, 
Earl of Derby, to all his father's se- 
questrated estates, upon condition of 
his repaying to the actual possess- 
ors thereof the inconsiderable sums 
given by them for their several pur- 
chases, the King, unmindful of the 
services of his father and mother, — 
of the immense sums expended by 
them during the Civil Wars, — of the 
murder of the brave Earl at Bolton, 
who had fallen into ‘the hands of his 
enemies, chiefly bv his heroic exer- 
tions to save the King's life, and af- 
ford him time to escape, — and of 
everV consideration of justice, honour, 
and loyalty, peremptorily refused his 
royal assent to the bill ! ! ! So that 
all those estates were lost and sepa- 
rated from the family for ever, which 
so reduced the said Earl, Charles, 
that he had scarce suflicient left to 
support the honour and dignity of 
his character !" ■ 

This instance of royal ingratitude 
has been jierpetuated in a inanner at 
once singular and conspicuous. Upon 
the accession of George II., the 
^andson of the Earl who had ne- 
rished at Bolton, having rebuilt nis 
seat at Knowsley, . which had been 
mueh defaced and injured during the 
Usux^atiem, caused the following in- 
scriptiou to be cut in stone, and 
plam in the front of it : ** James, 
EarPof Dxbby, Lord of Man and 
the l^les, grandson of James, Eabl 
bF Dbbby, by Charlotte, daughter 
Oau(L Duge of Tretnouille, who 
ftt Bolton, the flfteemh 
bf October 1851, f^b\8Teekuoiisi.y 
AU ixbniKo to Ktko Chakles II., 

'trsto BEF17SED aB1l£, UNANIMOUS- 
LY FASSEB BY BOTH HOUBES OP 
pABl^IAMENt^ fob BESTOBINO TO 

THE Family TXfi; Estate whigm 
HE HAD lost by HtS LOYALTY 
HIM ! ! !" 
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JILLY ANJ> OSWALD, OR THE EMl- 
I ORATION FROM STURVIS : A TALE 

OF THE ORISONS. 

From the Gcrnmn of the “ Al^enrosem'* 
( Conimuedfrom our, ksL) 

The knight Von Moos was sitting 
• at table, in the recess of a window, 
saying grace over his soKtary dinner, 
just as Peter entered, with the snow 
frozen on his beard. Why, com- 
rade, bow came you here F* said the 
hearty veteran to bis old fellow-sol- 
dier. Did an eagle bring you 
down from your eyrie? for I am 
sure you can only have come through 
the air, across the suowy mountain. 
The chaplain told me he was very 
near being lost at Christmas, when 
he was coming the round over the 
tJeninser mountain, after serving the 
church at Stiirvis. But you contrive 
tv) get along, when even a chamois 
would be' at fault. 1 suppose, ray 
old swordsman, you have got a scent 
of what they are d( ng down below, 
and that is what has brought you 
from your snug fireside. 1 dare say, 
now, you want to be on the march 
again.*' May God keep you, noble 
knight and patron !" answered Peter ; 

1 just wanted to sec whether you 
%vere come back safe from Italy, and 
to hear what is going on in the 
world ; for the whole canton might 
be turned upside down, and w’e 
Stiirvisers not know any thing about 
it. Besides this, Sir, I want to ask 
you for a little good advice.” 'Phat 
is a scarce article now-a-days,” re- 
plied the knight ; but as for news, 
you may have it in plenty. The 
Milanese are no longer satisfied with 
their French troops. They want to 
have young Maximilian Sforza, the 
son of the Moor, for their Duke, and 
to persuade the Grisoners and confe- 
derates to help them to gain their 
point. This tlie French are aware 
of, and they, on their side, spare 
neither gold nor fair words to gain 
us over to their party. The country 
is fuH of their different agents, who 
are intriguing, and canvassing, and 
setting the whole world by the ears. 
However, the French do not gain 
many adherents, because they would 
never consent to our having uie Val*^ 
^ne, which Sforza has promised to 
jgiive up to us, as soon as he is seated 
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on the throne. But for my part, I 
would not give a fig for such pro- 
mises, and 1 see well enough how 
all this will end, though they think 
they are going on so quietly.'^ And 
you, sir knight, will of course be 
with the army,” said Peter. '‘A 
man of an old noble race like yours 
does not sfsy quietly at home, when 
there is any thing to be done in the 
field, but takes his proper place at 
the head of his troops.” No,” 
answered the knight ; I have had 
enough of this wild way of life. It 
is only a few weeks since I came 
back from the Cold Campaign*, 
wikere the disorders 1 witnessed have 
completely sickened me. The bishop 
of Sion drove us out to fight ; the 
Pope began to tamper with the Ve- 
netians, and no pay was forthcom- 
ing ; every thing like discipline was 
soon at an end, and our leader, the 
baron Von Sac, was neither able to 
settle any thing with the Frendb, 
nor to preserve any control over his 
own people. Distrust, cold, and hun- 
ger, reduced the whole army to de- 
spair. They retired from Milan in 
detached parties; pillaged, burnt, and 
murdered wherever they went ; and 
whoever refused to join in these out- 
rages, ran the risk of being put to 
death by his own people. Such 
scenes as these 1 hope never again to 
witness. Believe me, Bathonier, it 
has always been a bad business for 
us to meddle with foreign affairs. 

For my part, I will never risk my 
life for any strange Potentate what- 
ever ; and 1 thoroughly despise those 
who are mean enough to hire them- 
selves out to any one of them. What 
signifies the Edict t we all swore to 
observe, twelve years ago, at Coire, 
when not a single man has been true 
to his oath? But what displeases 

• This name was given to the cam- 
paign of the Swiss, in the Milanese, at 
the close of the year 1511. 

Ih order to prevent the ill' conse- 
quences lik^y to arise frbm the proper- 
sitj of the Grisoners, for enlisting 
foreign armies, an;;Pdict, caHhd the Pei:^ 

Sion -brief, was by thegbvehrinettV ' ^ 

prohibiting, und^a severe penalty, the 
practice of receiving pay from any fbreign 
master, or enlisting into any foreign wars. 

This Edict, however, was never attended 
to. . . • 


IT 
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ine more than all is> that Conrad 
Beeli of Davos is now raising troops> 
and enlisting our young men, before 
the confederate government has is- 
sued orders for another campaign/' 

What ! is Beeli then recruiting ?" 
asked Peter, in a tone of surprise. 
‘‘ Then Oswald found out this before 
I did !" You surely will not let 
your only son enjmge in such a war 
as this ?*' said the knight. You 
cannot have forgotten how your 
Heini fell. It is only in the. defence 
of his native country, that glory can 
be won bv a brave confederate. This 
it is whicu makes such a proud token 
of that broad scar on your forehe^, 
which you received in the Suabian 
war on St Agatha’s day *. You 
ought to think yourself wonderfully 
fortunate, that you were not left 
there lying amongst the slain. But 
for Uli, who sacrificed his own life 
for yours, you certainly were a lost 
man.” “ What Uli ? whom can you 
mean. Sir ?” said the astonished Pe- 
ter. Why, Uli Haider, to he sure, 
your neighbour in Sturvis," answer- 
ed the knight; *'you surely must 
know how he carried you off the 
field.” Holy mother of God ! 
Uli!” exclaimed Peter, I never 
heard one word of it. When I awoke 
from my swoon, I found myself at 
Flesch, but 1 had no idea how 1 had 
got there.” Is it possible?" an- 
swered the knight. But I think I 
can tell how it was. When we had 
stormed the Pass, and were driving 
the Suabians over the boundaries by 
St Catherine’s Spring t, there were 

* The first success obtained by the 
confederates ia the Suabian war of 1499 
was achieved on St Agatha's Day, near 
Luciensteig, where 800 Suabians were 
surprised in their intrenchments, and put 
to the sword. On the following day, the 
victors, with a reinforcement of 1000 
of their Allies, made themselves masters 
of the town of Mayenfeld, and fbur citi- 
seii8,i who had treacherously given ad. 
' ' misifioD to the enemy, were taken and be- 
headed. Some time afterwards, 8000 
con&dierates gave battle to 15,000 Sua. 
biins at Matohaidii^ came off com- 
pletdy victorious. * 

f A stone boundary, placed by tbe 
j^of St Catherine's Spring, a little be- 
the high rood, still marks the fTon- 
^tl«Bs of the Grisons, on the side of Suabia. 
This stone bears, on the north side, the 


no other Stiirvisers with me in ad- 
vance but Uli and yourself. A grea^ 
stone hit you on the head, and you 
fell to the ground apparently lifeless. 
Uli, hot as he was in the pursuit of 
the enemy, threw away his bloody 
morgenstem, and cried out, ^We 
must not leave the brave Bathonier 
lying here. Perhaps he may yet he 
saved ; but here, in the road, he will 
be trodden under foot.' Upon this 
he lifted you up, and drew you along 
to the spring ; but just as he w'as 
sprinkling some water in vour face, 
a bullet passed through nis neck, 
and instantly struck him dead. This 
1 saw with my own eyes ; and 1 
heard afterwards, that some of our 
followers had canied you safely to 
Flesch. The next day, when we and 
our Allies had driven the enemy out 
of Mayenfeld, and punished the trai- 
tors who had let them into the town, 
you were brought here to my house, 
and my wife nursed you till you 
were quite recovered. Meanwhile, I 
was fighting in the Engadine and 
MUnsterthale, and got wounded my- 
self at Malserhaide; and since then, 
there have been so many wars and 
commotions, and wounds and bruises 
have been so common, that you and 
1 never thought of talking any more 
about ours. However, it is most 
true that Uli saved your life, and 
that he lost his own in doing so.” 

Gracious God !” cried Peter, clasp- 
ing his hands in agony ; “ Oh, Sir ! 
you know not how you are heaping 
coals of fire upon my grey head ! Un- 
grateful man that 1 am 1 Not only 
have I never done any thing for the 
poor widowed Goutta, but I have 
even set my face against having Uli’s 
child for my daughter-in-law.” Is 
Oswald inclined towards her, then ?” 
asked the knight* Every body says 
she is a good and a pretty girl. What 
fiittlt can you find with her ?” ‘‘ Oh, 
my noble patron! 1 have been led 
astray by that foul fiend. Ambition,” 
answered Peter, and I was coming 
this very day to ask your advice 
about ^tting the miller’s daughter, 
Clkra, for a wife for Oswald.” That 
would have been a jiretty bargain in- 
arms of Prince Lichtenstein ; and on the 
south, those of the Grisons, around Which 
is this inscription, Alt Fry Rhezien^ (Old 
Free Rhs^tia.) 





1 853.] and Oswald, 

^eed, for your son,” said the knight, Oswald's step was now heard on * 
{laughing. “ Clara is a complete the stairs, and a moment after, he 
good-for-nothing, and her father, was ushered into the room. He 
who has run through the whole of seemed a good deal surprised at the 
his property, is so deeply in debt, sight of his father ; but quickly re- 
that he has just been obliged to covered himself, and saluting the 
mortgage the last meadow he had knight with the utmost respect, en- 
left, and will very soon be turned quired what were his commands? 
out of his mill." “ Can it be possi- Godson," said the lord Von Moos, 
ble ? is it indeed so ?" cried Peter, I saw you going along there with 
at length, when he had a little re- Balz, and I wanted to know what 
covered from the surprise which had concerns you could have with him." 
rivetted his eyes to the ground. Oswald, in some embarrassment, cast 
Surely 1 must have been struck a side-glance at his father, and an- 
with blindness ! And then Oswald swered thus : — “ If it please you, 
has gone off before day-break this my lord and godfather, it seemed to 
morning, and has carried away my me that I ought to see something 
halberd with him, because yesterday more of the world than can be learnt 
I refused to let him marry Elly. He up in the mountains ; and, moreover, 
said something, moreover, about that I ought to go out a little into 
Beeli, and I should not at all won- the wars, where my father before me 
der if he were to march off with him gained so much honour. I have now 
to Milan." “Well, this is lucky a good opportunity for doing so, and 
enough," said the old knight, acci- Balz has engaged me to serve under 
dentally looking out into the street. Beeli, and we are going over to Mi- 
“ Here conies Oswald, walking along Ian, to help to set Duke Maximilian 
with Beeli's black Balz*. 1 will send on his fatner's throne, which the 
and call him here directly." Hav- French drove him away from, and 
ing dispatched one of his followers then he will give the Valteline to tlie 
to fetch Oswald, the knight asked confederates. Such a noble prince as 
Bathonier what he intended to do he is deserves that something should 
when his son should arrive? 1 will be risked for his sake." Come, 
give him leave, in God's name, to come,) godson, this is all nonsense ; 
marry Elly," answered Peter. I Balz has been making a fool of you," 
owe it to Uli, who now lies in his said the knight. What is Sforza 
grave, to be a father to his child, to you ? It would be much better 
since he gave up his life for mine ; for you to settle and take a wife, than 
and if I am obliged to stay in Stiir- be wandering about^ the world in 
vis to the end of my days, 1 must search of adventures." Oswald look- 
e'en make the best of it." Oh ! so ed again at his father, and answered 
you would have liked to have come in a bitter tone, If you mean that 
down to Mayenfeld, and, lived at the I should take the miller's daughter, 
mill with your son ?" said the knight noble lonl, I humbly thank you for 
Von Moos. “ The Stiirvisers are all your kindness ; but 1 would rather 
beginning to turn their thoughts to- ne left at Milan among the slain, 
wards the valley. There are Luke than marry that girl. No, O^ 
Gansner, the two Enderlis, and se- wald," saia the knight ; I would 
veral others, have often complained never advise you to have anything 
to me, that, in winter, they feel up to do with her ; but 1 know another 
there as if God and the whole world who I think would suit you better, 
had forsaken them, and that they "Oh, Sir 1 do not talk tome pfmar- 
would be very glad to negociate some rying," replied Oswald, in a melan- 
exchange with the Mayenfelders. cnoly voice. My father and I are 
Who knows but that this may be of two minds on this subject. It u 
brought about, if we have only a better for me to go out to me war^ 
little peace and quiet to settle it in ? "Well, telkme at least,* said the 
Your pastures would mdee a nice knight, smiling, " how you would 
summer-alp for our town^ip. We like to have Buy Haider ? A dwp 
will talk more of this another time.*' flush came over Oswald’s ch^to, his 

dark eyes flawed fire, he bit ms hp, 

• • Balz, Balthasar. and hastily exclaimed, " Sir knight, 
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you are iny godfather, and 1 owe you 
respect and duty ; but you have no 
right to make game of me.” ])o 
not be 60 hasty, godson,” said the 
knight ; but just tell me whetheryou 
would still insist upon going with 
Becli, if your father were really to let 
you marry Elly ?” Peter, in an im- 
petuous tone, now interfered. “Boy,” 
said he, “ things have changed great- 
ly within the last hour ; not be- 
cause you ran away from me in defi- 
ance, but for very different reasons ; 
1 am now deterxpined that you shall 
marry Elly whether you like it or 
not ; for it it had not been for her 
father Uli, I should not now be 
alive.” Oswald felt as if he had fallen 
from the clouds. He was lost in 
a tumult of joy, and could not find 
words to express his gratitude to his 
father and the knight Von Moos. 
He then longed to know all the par- 
ticulars, and how) and where Uli 
had saved his father’s life ; and when 
he had heard the whole story, he 
exclaimed, in an ccstacy of delight, 
“ Oh ! Elly, Elly, I will reward you 
for all this I” “ And the gootl old 
Goutta, father, we will take her to 
live with us, will we not?” cried he; 
then suddenly recollecting himself, 
and taking a couple of do^rs out of 
his pocket, “ but how shall 1 con- 
trive,” he asked, “ to give this money 
back to Balz, which he gave me 
when 1 enlisted ? and how shall 1 
get back my father’s halberd, which 
I left in the public house?” “ Oh, 
I will take care of all that,” said the 
knight; “ only give me the dollars, 
and in a couple of days you shall 
find the halberd at my house. And 
another thing, Oswald ; before you 
keep the wedding, you must come to 
me for a godfather’s present. And 
now let us empty a flask of wine to- 
gether, to drink the bride’s health ; 
and then you shall make haste to 
carey the good news to StUrvis, for 
it is getting late, and you have a long 
and a tedious way before you.” While 
the wine w^ sent for, Oswald ran 'to 
tell his sistdr Verena^ and her hus- 
band, what an ui^oi^edrfor piece of 
nood fortune had him ; and 
mey were both delipM with the 
of having Ellv foe sbter- 
|in4aW, fox all who knew the good 
JSifid gentle m could not help 
lbn|]ig afid respecting her. 


The father and son chose the^ 
shortest road home ; but a little be-i 
yond Kofels, Peter began to call out, 
“1 am a stout, hearty man yet, 
Oswald; but if you push on at 
this rate up the mountain, 1 can 
never keep up with you — you really 
run like a madman.” “ Dear father,’* 
answered Oswald, “it is joy that 
lends me wings ; 1 feel as if 1 could 
not he with Elly soon enough, and 
as if every moment were lost till 1 
have told her tliat you are willing, to 
have her for a daughter. But 1 will 
try to check my impatience, and 
walk behind you.” “ Well, 1 think 
you had better,” said Peter, “ for we 
have a good many things to settle 
together.” 

Proceeding at a more moderate 
pace, they now begaii tu talk about 
the wedding. The father wished it 
to be put off till Spring, and cele- 
brated, not at Stiirvis, but in May- 
enfeld, that the knight V^on Moos 
might be present, and every thing 
arranged in a handsome maimer. But 
this plan was by no means approved 
of by Oswald. With his father’s leave, 
he said, he should like it to take 
place at Sturvis, at the end of a fort- 
night; and when Peter renjinded 
him that it would be difficult to per- 
suade the chaplain to undertake such 
a perilous journey, just for the sake 
of indulging him in his whim oi* 
being married in the village chapel, 
Oswald declared that tlie good man 
might easily be tempted, by the rre- 
mise of a double fee. The father, 
being in a wonderfully complying 
humour, at length wasprevaikd upon 
to consent to this also ; and it was 
settled, that all the inhabitants of 
Sturvis should be invited to the wed- 
ding-feast ; because, as he said, this 
would be a good opportunity for tlie 
fathers of families to talk over the 
prqject of a change of residence, a 
project which the knight Von Moos 
^d spoken of as a thing by no means 
impracticable. Oswald was not in- 
clined to dispute the point, though, 
for his own part, he saw nothing so 
dreadful in being separated froni tlie 
rest of the world, and would never 
have .wished for greater happiness 
than to pas^ his whole life in the 
free mountain-wilds where his Elly 
had been born and bred. After a 
three hours’ walk, the father and sou 
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Jarrivecl at Stiirvis, just as twilight may give you their blessing.” The 

iW'as beginning to set in. “ Greet my gentle girl now turned away from 
mother for me,” said Oswald ; “ dear- her lover, and meekl y kneeling be fore 
ly as 1 love her, my first care is now the image of the Virgin, which hung 
in fly to Elly, and bring your new on the wall within a tinsel garland, 
daughter to receive her parents* bless- clasped her little trembling hands 
ing.** This evening, like the last, together, and exclaimed, while warm 
saw Oswald at Elly’s cottage, tapping tears trickled down her burning 
at the little window, and begging her cheeks, Oh, thou blessed One ! I 
to come out to him. But this time have not then prayed to thee in vain 
the mother was awake, and she — to theelct me offermy firatthanks- 
oponed the window, and answered — givings, for thou hast heard the 
‘‘ Oswald, Elly cannot come out to prayers of thy children; tliou hast 
you, and you must not come after given me what is dearer than all the 
licr any longer, and make her a talk world beside !” She then timidly 
amongst the neighbours. I do not arose, threw her arms round her 
i)elieve that you mean any thing dis- lover, and, still weeping, looked up 
honourable, but as your father has in his face, and murmured in a Ioav 
refused his consent to your mari 7 ing voice, Now, Oswald, 1 am yours 
lier, you must not torment my poor for ever ; nothing but the cold hand 
child any more. God knows, you of death can part us.” 
have made her heart heavy enough Goutta, bewildered with astonish- 
already.” “ Good evening, mother ment, and to whom the w’holc ap- 
Goutta,” said Oswald ; you need peared an enigma, now began in- 
not be afraid of letting Elly come to quire into particulars ; and Oswald, 
sjH’ak to me, for 1 have something to with hasty eloquence, related all 
tell her which is not to be a secret that had passed, and all that he had 
from you either. Is not she there ?” heard from the knight and from his 
** Yes, she is there, crying,” answer- father, at Mayenfeld ; not forgetting 
ed the mother, because you will to add, that the wedding was to be 
do nothing that might help to make solemnized on St Bridgefs Bay, 
her I’orget you. But 1 have told her, which was then very near at hand, 
once for all, that she is never to come And now, come with me directly,” 
out to you again.” Then let me cried he, impatiently — “ come both 
come in, Goutta,” said Oswald ; if of you, for my father and mother are 
there is nothing else for it, I mu.st ivaiting for us. iVIy mother, you 
talk to you first.” Be quick, then,' know, always loved you, Goutta, and 
said the mother, a litde softened, after we are married, my father has 
as she opened the door. When promised me that you arc to live 
he entered the little low room, dimly with us.” And so," whispered 
lighted by a melancholy lamp, and Elly, you had really run away 
saw poor Elly sitting sobbing in a from me, and were going to the 
comer, not daring to lift up her eyes, wars } Cruel Oswald ! and were you 
< )svvald could restrain himself no not sure that 1 should have died of 
longer, but rushed towards her, and grief? But mind, now, 1 shall never 
raised her in his arms. Elly, my let you go any where alone again — 
own Elly — Goutta, mother Goutta,” and never, never, into the Flescher- 
cried he, “ my father has sent me to thal.” What! have not you forgot 
tell you that now he is determined I your dream yet ?” said Oswald, 
shall marry no other woman than the laughing ; but you know, that to 
daughter of Uli Haider, who saved dream of a corpse is a sure sign of a 
his life at Luciensteig.” At these wedding.” 

words, Elly awoke as from a dream. They now all three hastened to 
What did you say, Oswald ?" said Bathonier's house, where they were 
she ; " your father sent you to me ?” welcomed, in 4)^ most friendly man- 
and Goutta crossed herself, and ex- ner, by oldji^eter and Catherine, 
claimed, Gracious Heaven ! it can- who bestowed blessing upon 
not be possible !” By all the saints the blushing Elly. Until a late hour, 
in heaven!” vociferated Oswald, I they sat together in social converse, 
swear that it is true ; and 1 am come discoursing of the future and of the 
to fetch -you, Elly, tli^t my parents past— -of the brave Uli, and of his 
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death at Luciensteig. Poor Goutta 
shed many a tear in the midst of her 
joy, for she had never before heard 
any details of the last moments of 
her husband, and her only consola- 
tion for his loss was in the idea that 
the noble deed of her dead hero 
would now be requited to his child. 

Oswald was a restless lover, and, 
devoted as he was to his Elly, he 
could never remain half an hour 
quiet at her side, as she sat at her 
spinning, but was always bustling 
about, now here and now there, 
making some preparations or other 
for the wedding. First, he would 
be cutting and carrying wood, then 
getting together all his father s sheep 
and calves, to choose out the best for 
fattening ; and for several days suc- 
cessively, in spite of Elly's entreaties 
that he would not expose himself to 
such danger, he would climb with 
his gun the steepest summits of the 
Falknis, and follow the wild cha- 
mois, till at last he succeeded in 
killing three of the finest that could 
be seen. One of these, with the ad- 
dition of two capital cheeses, he laid 
in his paunier, and then set off for 
Mayenfeld, through all the ice and 
snow, to carry his present to the 
chaplain, and engage him to come 
and perform the ceremony on the 
day a|)pointed. Besides this, he had 
to invite his sister and her husband 
to the wedding, and to fetch home 
his father's hsdberd. Not without a 
thousand fears did Elly see him 
about to tread this dangerous path ; 
but Oswald begged of her riot to be 
uneasy. I leave you now," said 
he, “ that we may the sooner be 
joined together, and you need not be 
the least afraid of anything happen- 
ing to me, for the chamois-hunter 
treads firmly on his crampons, and 
is in no danger of falling.*'^ 

The chaplain was a long time before 
he could make up Jus' mind to the 
idea of venturing up the mountain 
again at such an inclement season ; 
for ho still thonght, ivith fear and 
trembling, of bis escape at Christmas, 
and with his own gW will would 
not have undertaken thit|ourney again 
boibre Easter ; but the description of 
the ftasdng that was to be field on 
the od^on, at length lin>u||i him 
andas he Oontemplated the 
ndi cheeses, and, above all, the fine 


large chamois, while Oswald assured^ 
him these were nothing to the pre-. 
sents he would receive after the wed- 
ding, he at length promised to pre- 
vail on a friend to accompany him to 
Stiirvis, and to he there by eleven 
o'clock on St Bridget's Day. Much 
more readily did Verena and her 
husband accept the offered invitation, 
and it was settled, that on the day 
before the wedding, Oswald, who 
would have to buy a good many 
things in Mayenfeld, should come 
and fetch his sister to their father's 
house. He found the halberd ready 
for him, at the knight Von Moos's, 
who told him, however, that he had 
had great difficulty in persuading 
Balz to give it up to him, and take 
back the earnest-money. The rude 
fellow began to he so loud and vio- 
lent," said the knight, '' that it re- 
quired all my authority to silence 
him. I would have you be on your 
guard against him, Oswald, for 1 
think he will hear you a grudge for 
a long time, for having disappointed 
him.'^ But Osw^ald only laughed, and 
said, that if Balz wanted to bring 
him to account, he thought he could 
soon settle him. The knight having 
business to attend to, and hearing 
that Oswald would be in the town 
again before his marriage, now dis- 
missed him, with an injunction not 
to forget to call the next time for the 
present he had already told him of. 
Equipped as if for battle, with his 
halberd on his shoulder, the gallant 
youth pressed onwards, heedless of 
the dangerous path, and his heart 
glowing with hope and joy. A mild 
wind from the south having melted 
the snow in that direction, he sur- 
mounted the difficulties of the way 
with less toil than usual ; and near 
the forest, at a good distance from 
Stiirvis, he was met by Elly, who 
had come out to meet him, and was 
impatiently looking for bis return. 

Meanwhile, the good mother Ca- 
therine had been inokatigable in her' 
exertions that nothing might be want- 
ing for the due celebration of her 
son’s nuptials. All was now in readi- 
ness for the happy day, and all Stfir- 
vis had been invited to the bridal 
feast. But since Oswald’s last jour- 
ney to Mayenfeld, it had snowed a 
great deal ; the cold was bedoine in- 
tense, and the skies were loaded with 
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threatening cloudg ; yet the bride- 
groom had to go down again into the 
valley, to finish his purchases, and to 
fetch home his sister, and the knight 
Von Moos's present. 

The dawn of the last morning of 
January was just beginning to ghm- 
mer, as Oswald knocked at Elly's 
window, and called out to bid her 
farewell. Alas ! and must you 
really go down?” asked the timid 

g irl. “ Yes, that 1 must,” replied 
e ; my mother wants almonds and 
raisins for the pudding, and there are 
the cakes would have been good for 
nothing, if I had ordered them any 
sooner. Then there is the piece of 
fine linen, all embroidered with 
flowers and spangles, which you are 
to fasten to the chaplain's cowl be- 
fore he marries us * ; and 1 must 
bring you, too, a branch of green 
myrtle, to twine in your chaplet t, 
and who knows what fine things the 
knight, my godfather, has got for 
us. It is a joyful journey that 1 am 
going to take now, Elly ; but I will 
make all the haste 1 can, and before 
the vesper bell, you may be sure I 
shall be with you again.*' But Ellv 
wept, and answered, I cannot tell 
why my heart is all at once grown so 
heavy, but last night 1 had terrible 
dreams again. Oswald, something 
comes over me as if you would never 
come back." My dearest girl,” 
cried Oswald, ‘‘ do not make your- 
self unhappy without a cause ; 1 pro- 
mise, by all that is sacred, that by 
the close of evening 1 will be at 
home again." Elly went with him 
out of the village, and stood gazing 
at him after they had parted, till the 
forest hid him from her sight. He 
waded on gallantly through the snow , 
leaning on his trusty staff, and with 
his empty pannier at his back. The 
descent, however, was more difficult 
than he had ever found it before, as 
the narrow foot-path was now scarce- 
ly to be distinguished, and fearing it 

* An anctent custom in the Grisons, 
which Is still occanonally practised at 
weddings. 

f These chaplets, or crowns, made of 
gold or silver leaf, and, amongst the higher 
orders, adorned with peatia and jewds, 
ate worn by young maidens at weddings, 
christenings, and the like joyflU oeca- 
sbnt. * 
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might be still worse on his return, 
be made deep marks in the snow, at 
idl themost dangerous passes, to help 
him to And his way back again. 
The clock was striking twelve as he 
entered Mayenfeld, and on repairing, 
first of all to his sister's, he found 
his brother-in-law lying ill of a fever, 
and Verena told him, in a sorrowful 
voice, that she must give up all idea 
of ^ coming to the wedding, for the 
doctor seemed to think her Ausband's 
illness so serious, that she could not 
venture to leave him. This was a 
sad piece of news for Oswald, but he 
was obliged to hurry away, and finish 
buying the things which he wanted. 
By way of making doubly sure, he 
called again on the chaplain, to re- 
mind him of his appointment, and, to 
his great dismay, found that he had 
begun to repent of his promise, and 
had taken alarm at the terrible cold, 
the deep snow, and the storm which 
seemed to be lowering. For at least 
an hour, all Oswald's entreaties were 
unavailing, and not till he had pro- 
mised to supply the good man's kit- 
chen with a cfiamois every St Brid- 
get's Day to the end of his life, could 
he extort from him a reluctant con- 
sent to the fulfilment of his engage- 
ment. Provoked at the loss of so 
much precious time, Oswald return- 
ed to take some refreshment at his 
sister's, and then went to pay his ap- 
pointed visit to the knight Von Moos. 
‘'You are paying dearly for your 
bride," said his noble friend. “It 
is no joke to come down from Stilr- 
vis in such weather as this. But 1 
do not like to detain you ; so look at 
this keg — ^it is full of old red wine, 
of mv best growth : take it^ and drink 
my hectlth in it to-morrow. It is 
rather heavy, to be sure, but a stout 
lad like you can carry, it up the 
mountain well enough. Pack it care- 
fully, and ^t along quickly, that 
you may be home b^ore night ; and 
now, don’t be going by Rofius, like a 
giddybrains, but go round prudently 
the other ^ now, God bless 
you, my eou, and remember me to 
your bme. Mid to your father and 
mother ; 

Oswald ' ltras obliged to unpack 
hip ^es, ahid every thing that be 
ha^^ in his pannier, to make room 
for me keg, which was at least a 
hundred pounds in weight. MHieu 
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' be had disposed of this^ he laid the 
Qther things on the top of it^ covered 
the whole with a dotn^ strapped on 
his load, and took his leave of the 
knight, with hearty thanks for his 
cosUy present ; for he was delighted 
to think that he should be able, on 
the morrow, to treat his father to a 
good glass of Mayenfelder — a wine 
which was famous all over the 
country, and which old Peter was 
never backward in doing justice to. 
When he came out into the street, a 
violent wind was blowing from the 
Wallensee, and driving showers of 
snow through the dark heavy air, 
and at that very moment the clock 
struck two. ** It will he later than 
1 thought,*' said Oswald to himself, 
before 1 can be over the Heuberge, 
and perhaps it would be better that 
1 should go the round.** So saying, 
he turned the corner, and who should 
stand before him but black Balz, 
who had seen him in tlie morning, 
and was now lying in wait for him. 

So, Bathonier,** cried the bully, 
•with a malicious grin, you are a 
pretty fellow indeed, to tell me you 
wanted to be a soldier, and take tlic 
earnest-money from me, and then to 
break your word, and hide yourself 
behind a girl's petticoat, and after 
all, never so much as ask me to come 
to youv wedding.** You had bet- 

ter not meddle with me now, Balz/' 
said Oswald, fiercely, for*' I have 
no time to lose ; but some other day, 
depend upon it, 1 shall he ready 
enough to settle matters with you. 
You have got your money hack 
again, so 1 don't see what you have 
to complain of." Come, come, 

don't be in such a hurry, Mr Bride- 
groom," said the recruiter, deter- 
mined to provoke ,him ; for onc 3 
I shall pass things over, though not 
for your sake, I can tell you, but only 
to please the Gugelberger*. If it 
diad not becQ for him,- believe me, 
you would not have come off so 
wall. But one thing 1 tell you, 
that if you do not cQfna this very 
momapit, and drink ,a flask of wine 

* % branch of. the nal^. house Von 
a^iesatin uses the appe^hite^ Ton Cm- 

which formerly stoodwar 


with me, and, remember, you are to / 
pay for it, may the devil aeize me if " 
I do not overtake you on the moun- 
tain, and send you and your pannier 
rattUng down the first precipice we 
come to! Mind this, now; hut if 
once we have taken a glass together, 
to the making up of our quarrel, 1 
will let you off again, and you may 
go to the deuo^, if you like it, for 
any thing 1 care about the matter." 
Oswald recollected his heavy load, 
which would prevent him from being 
able to dafend himself if this despe- 
rado should really follow him out of 
the town ; and, for the sake of getting 
quit of him, he consented to go with 
him for a minute into th£ next pub- 
lic house. As his pannier reached 
considerably above his head, he was 
obliged to take it off* before he could 
go into the room, and having set it 
down at the door, he hastily ordered 
two ffasks of wine instead of one, 
that his tormentor might have enough 
to satisfy him. How mighty ge- 
nerous we are to-day I — this is really 
very becoming in a hridegrooin," said 
the provoking Balz, who thirsted 
more for revenge than for wine; 

but I see Tritz Kaiser out yonder, 
and he may as well come in for a 
glass too — so I will just go and iotch 
him." With these words he ran off. 

Oswald waited for him a good 
while in vain, went out of doors in 
quest of him, called, looked round, 
and behold his pannier was missing 1 
Transported with rage and vexation, 
he ran to and fro, inquiring from 
every one he met, whether they had 
seen any tiling of the object of his 
pursuit.^ but, alas! black Balz was 
not to he heard of. For at least two 
hours did poor Oswald wander about 
in despair, traversing all the town 
and the suburbs, and groaning over 
the idea of Elly’s misery when she 
found he did not come home at the 
time he had. promised ; but still no 
Balz was to be found, and still the 
wind raged more and more fu- 
riously, ahd the snow-flakes grew 
thicker, and the air bepime darker 
than eVer. At Jast he^ thovight to 
himself, " I had better set off^ with- 
out my papnM, than not gp home at 
all ; whatever happens, J must keep 
my word wii Efiy.” At this' mo- 
ment the do^ stmek five, and as 
Oswald was hurrying past the.public 
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^ louse, the waiter called out to him 
”that he had lust found tihe pannier 
hid under tae straw in the stable. 

** So you see Balz only wanted to 
play you a trick/^ said he, laughing. 

** May God requite him for it cried 

Oswald. " For HeaTen'ssake, help 
me on quickly with my load, for it will 
be nine o'clock before 1 reach Stur- 
yis, let make what haste I may.*' 
Surely/' said the boy, “ Bathonier, 
you will have sense enou^ to stay 
here till to-morrow rooming. It is 
quite dark already, and if you attempt 
to go up the mountain to-night, you 
wiU break your neck, as sure as pos- 
sible." If all the devils were in 
league against me, I must go in spite 
of them," said Oswald, in a deter- 
mined tone ; 1 have promised my 

bride to be with her this evening, 
and I had rather die than break my 
word." With that, he threw a piece 
of money to the lad, and set off full 
speed, forgetting the old knight's ad- 
vice, and taking the shortest way 
to Sturvis. Near Rofels he met the 
Mayenfcld butcher dnving a sheep 
down the mountain. He rushed 
past him without speaking, on which 
the man stopped, and called out, 

“ Where are you going, my good 
fellow, so late, and so heavily laden?" 
And then seeing who it was, ** Why, 
Bathonier,*' said he, ** can it really 
be you ? I thought they said you 
were to be married to-morrow, and 
yet here you are on the road at this 
time of night." 1 must make 
haste, Hans," cried Oswald, without 
stopping ; for if 1 do not get to 
Stiirvis to-night, Elly will fret her- 
self to death." And if a girl ten 
times prettier than Elly were waiting 
for me, 1 would not climb up to 
StUrvis in such a night as this," 
murraured the butch^ to himself, as 
he drove his dieep carefully down 
before him. 

Meanwhile, the two mothers were 
aitting together in Goutta'a cottage, 
terrified at the wind/ which wMsded 
wildfy through the crevioea, and at 
t the «aow» which drifted agidnat file 
window, and roaeldglier^d higher 
every imomi heftnre fi^fioar. They 
talked ol file diflenl^ Oswald 
would have to mdmdt tmn, and his 
tnother fiioU|^t it wciifid hai^ been 
better.for him to have staid all night 
in Mayenfcld, than tohaae attetnpted 
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to return home in such a dreadful * 
tempest. Elly walked up and down 
in absolute despair, and after tlie 
vetper-beU hod sounded, her anxiety 
increased every moment. 1 know 
veiy well," said she, he will either 
bo here to-night or never. Oh that 
1 had not begged him so hard to 
come home this evenii^ i" Per- 
ha]M he may be alrea^ with his 
father, unjiadking his things," said 
Catherine ; ‘'come,filly,let«a go and 
see." When they arrived at Bathd* 
nier's house, Peter began grumbling 
in his old straiu,: about the village 
being so far Aom all the rest of the 
world, and the inconveniences this 
gave rise to on snch occasions as the 
present. He did not, however, ap- 
pear to entertain the slightest uneasi- 
ness on his son's account He was 
a stout lad, he said, and had often 
got over the ground safely enough in 
worse weather than this. Twilight 
now gave place to night — still no 
Oswald appeared ; and the darker it 
became out of doors, the paler turned 
poor Elly's cheeks. I will go out 
to meet him," cried she at last ; per- 
haps I can help him to carry some- 
thing." You cannot do him any 

f ood," said the father, " for if he 
as carried his load so far, he will 
not find it too heavy just at the last ; 
and let him have set off ever so late, 
you w^l never he able to get any 
further than the forest.” But in- 
deed, indeed I cannot stay here," 
sobb^ out the wretched girl ; I 
must go out to meet him — 1 must be 
where be is — I ought to be true to 
him through every thing." ‘^No, 
Elly,” said Catherine ; indeed I 
will not let you go out in such a 
storm." “ Tiien 1 will go to my 
mother's, and come back again, 
answered the poor weeping bride; 
''any thing is better than sitting 
quiet." 

She went to her mother's, then 
came badk again to the Bathonier's, 
and so ba»Wttfds and forwards 
filTong^ wintry night: her 
stops grew more hurried, and her 
fkee mkefi:t|iore wretfiied, butetill 
there nifettothiiig heard of Os- 
wald/ file came no more. 

* fire is gone to bed; and 

CiPid moTt iBtoly is staying in 
Mayenfeld fill the storm is oVet, 
said Peter, with a yawn. It la 
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very well if he has/* answered Ca- 
therine, nodding beside the fire. Pe- 
ter then began to talk of something 
else, hut finding his wife gave no 
answer, he soon dropped asleep him- 
self. When he awoke it was long 
past midnight. “ Suppose Oswald 
should be come back, . and gone to 
Elly’s, that he might not disturb us ; 
but I cannot go to sleep again with- 
out knowing, so I will just go over 
there and see,” said be, deliberately 
rising. When he came to the cot- 
tage, he found that Goutta too had 
fallen asleep, and her glimmering 
lamp was almost extinguished. The 
noise of his entrance awoke her. Is 
it you, Bathonier ?” said she ; “ then 
he is come back again — Oh! how 
happy Elly will be r “ No, he is 
not coine,’^' answered Peter, and 
Elly left us a long time ago.” 

Where is she, then?” cried Goutta, 
in alarm, rubbing her eyes, and look- 
ing round the room. ** We have 
not seen her since ten o’clock,” re- 
plied Peter, and now it must be 
past two.” They looked and called, 
but no Elly answered. Holy 
Mary ! she is certainly gone to meet 
him,” cried Goutta ; oh ! my 
child, my poor child!” All their 
search being in vain, and not a trace 
to be found of Elly, Peter himself 
at last began to think that she must 
have gone out tq meet he| lover. 

It was a foolish trick,” said he, 

for she could never find her way 
in the dark, and perhaps she has lost 
herself completely.” Goutta’s de- 
spair now knew no bounds, and Pe- 
ter began to repent of having alarmed 
her so much. However, it can do 
no harm,” said he, for us . to go 
out and look for her.” Trembling 
with cold and anxiety, : the unhap- 
py mother followed Bathonier, who 
wakened his wife, looked out an, old 
lantern, and as soon asdt was lighted, 
they all three set off to walk though 
the village. It had now ceas^ to 
snow, and afew twkhkliqg stars oq- 
casionally peeped out iliToiiph the 
dnyii^ cloude. Seeing a In 
one pf the cottages, |£i^ Up^ at 
the window, am <x£ the 

nekrUxnir's daughter, wasal- 
reodjr sitting at her spinning, jrhe- 
ther she bad seen any thing m my? 

Why, can it really have been Elly 
that I saw ?” said Nzsa. " About ten 


o’clock, last night, I was looking out 
at the weather, and 1 fancied 1 saw 
the figure of a woman, with a hand- 
kerchief over her head, flitting past 
in the dark. . 1 thought it must be 
a spirit, and such a fear came over 
me, that 1 shut the window again 
directly.” “ Let us go on,” said 
Peter, who now began to fear the 
worst. “ TWe is not a. moment to 
be lost.” 

They walked on with caution, and 
soon discovered, the prints of a little 
foot upon the snow. Those are 
Elly’s foot-marks!” cried Goutta, 
somewhat comforted. But the path 
now growing more difficult, and lead- 
ing over some stones which were co- 
vered with ice, Peter’s foot slipped, 
he fell down, broke the lantern, and 
the light went out. Here is a 
pretty piece of business !” cried he. 
“ Here, you women, come and help 
me up again.” With great difficulty 
they lifted him from the ground, hut 
found that he had sprained his foot, 
and could not stand. Death and 
destruction ! ” roared out Peter ; 
" what is. to be done? You can 
neither of you walk ten steps with- 
out a light ; and as to leaving me 
lying here, you must not think of 
it.” The women cried ; tlie old man 
raved ; there was nothing for it but 
for tbem to support him on each side, 
and grope their way back to the vil- 
lage. It was at least an hour before 
they reached home, and then Cathe- 
rine was obliged to boil some herbs 
to appfy to her husband’s swelled 
foot. Goutta, meanwhile, wandered 
about more wretched than ever, 
knocking at every window she came 
to,, to. call up her neighbours. At 
len|^ she succeeded in rousing two 
of miein> who came out to know what 
was the matter ; they then called up 
some more, but were a long time be- 
fore diay <whl settle what would 
be coarse to pursue. The 

znosning nm already beginning to 
dawn« when ei^ht hardy young men 
volunteered their services to go and 
the whole coontry round, 
pifpvidi^ themselves with ropes and 
pdles> m caseof aeddent. 

Peter, in the meantime, lay groan- 
ing in bed; Catherine was bqaied in 
attending^ him ; . and Goutta was 
kneeling in her cottage beifbre the 
image of the Virgin, and, drowned 
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In tcars^ commended her child to the burden, should have found his way 
care of Heaven. across these dreadful heights, over 

The winds were hushed ; the the rocks and snow, on such a dark, 
clouds were dispersed ; frost reigned tempestuous night, and passed every 
in the clear blue air ; and the blush precipice in safety, was most astonish- 
of morning began to glow in the east, ing. Exhausted % exertions, almost 
as the young Stiirvisers, following more than human, he had probably 
the traces of the lost maiden, ascend- sat down to repose himself ; and be- 
ed towards the summit of the Kamm. numbed by the frost, had fallen 
Immediately across the path lay a asleep, never to wake again. Thus 
solitary mass of rock, which had lay the lovers, divided only by the 
stood there for centuries, and which rock, and faithful in the hour of 


to this day is in existence. Near death. Each had expired alone, and 
this spot, the young men discovered, without knowing that the other was 
from a distance, something which re- near. 


sembled a female figure. They look- 
ed at one another in silence, and ad-^ 
vanced with trembling steps. Lying 
along the path, with her head on a 
snow-covered stone, was Elly, peace- 
fully reclining. Her face was pale 
as the white rose, and she appeared 
to slumber. The young meii at- 
tempted to awaken her, but the 
gentle girl had breathed her last. At 
this heart-rending sight, the sons 
of the mountain broke out into bitter 
lamentations. Cold is thy couch, 
thou lovely bride, and sad is thy 
nuptial-day !” cri^ they with tears 
of sorrow. She was the best and 
fairest of all the daughters of Sturvis, 
mid here she lies lifeless upon the ice 
and snow !" And if Oswald should 
come now fVom Mayenfeld, and see 
this sad sight!’' exdaimed young 
Senti; but I will go across the 
mountain, and not stop till 1 meet 
him." He set off, but had only got 
a few steps on the other side of the 
rock, before he called out, ^^Here 
he is already — Oswald! Oswald!” 
But Oswald gave no answer. He 
was sitting, with his loaded pannier 
at his back, leaning against the rook ; 
his arms stretched out on each side, 
and his head bent backward84 His 
mouth, which breathed no longer, 
was open, and his glazed eyes were 
fixed on nothingness. The young 
men took hold of him, but he was 
stiff and senseless ; a cold cozp8e» like 
his luckless bride. 

It was never known wbethelr Elly 
or Oswald bad reached the^odc the 
first. It aprared that she must 
have sat dowi^ wait for h^ lover, 
and have fallen aale^ in the oedd and 
snow. That Oswald, with hisheavy 


The procession returned to the 
village in solemn silence ; all Sturvis 
was assembled before the house of 
Bathdiiier, where the two bodies 
were deposited. Words cannot ex- 
press the despair of the parents, 
and the grief* of the whole commu- 
nity. The chaplain arrived at noon, 
and the blessing he was to have 
invoked for the living, was now 
spoken over the dead. The bells of 
the little chapel which were to 
have hailed the merry nuptials, and 
sounded joyously through the silent 
valley, now toUed a mournful note, 
to summon the bridal pair to the 
grave which was prepared for them, 
and where their remains were laid 
down together. 

A few weeks afterwards, the in- 
consolable Goutta was released by a 
stroke of the palsy, and placed beside 
her children. Bathonier, and the 
greater part of the inhabitants of 
Stiirvis, regarded this sad catastro- 
phe as a warning from Providence. 
They began, one after another, to 
negodate with the Mayenfelders, an 
exchange of their respective privi- 
leges, giving up, at first, only portions 
of private property, but ended by 
abandoning the entire alp, and emi- 
grating into the valley with wives, 
children, and all belonging to them. 
Two families alonc'refused to desert 
the habitation of their forefathers, 
and remained behihd in their moun- 
Udn dwdling: Some time afterwards, 
they were reached ^ the plague, to 
which, being i^t ofinom every hu- 
man assistance, &ey all fell victims. 
Their cottagea axe swept away ; StOr- 
vis #ibt8 no longer ; but fatal 
rock may be seen to thia day. 
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THE riLGBIMS OF' THE DESAET- 

At day’s decline, how sweetly comes— 
From Mecca’s high and holy domes, 

Like distant music’s dying fUl “ 

Amidst the calm— the solemn call, 

That summons, to the evening prayer, 

' The Prophet’s faithful followers there ! 
The soft— the soothing twilight hymn, 
Sighs o’er the desart, still and dim, 

And to yon melancholy train 
Of pilgrims, on the lonely plain, 

Seems like the strains that hail the Blest 
Unto the bright abodes of rest, 

When life’s dark waste well travell’d o’er. 
They gain at last that peaceful shore.— 

And they have cross’d the burning sand. 
The silent, solitary land, 

From hopes the sources of whose birth 
Are sever’d far as heaven from earth. 
Some seek the treasures of the mine. 

To gild with pomp their day’s decline ; 
Some circle oft the Kaba’s* Wall, 

And at the Prophet’s Tomb they fall ; 
And at the Sable Stone f th^ pray. 

That wept its heavenly hues away 
For mortal sin— whose dazriing white 
Thus darken’d to the shade of night— 
With wandering foot and weary breast 
They seek to purchase endless rest. 

But there was one of tender age 
Upon that dreary pilgrimage, 

Who sought the wealth his soul despis’d, 
But for her sake— the maid he priz’d ; 
Though her young heart had chose to 
meet 

A lot of poverty— more sweet 
If shar’d with him than bliss apart 
From the lov’d idol of her heart. 

Fair Noura dwelt where sunny hours 
Still bless Bassora’s blooming bowers. 
Which of that river gem the shore. 

That stray’d through Paradise of yore,— 
Upon the margin of whose flood 
The first and fairest woman stood, 

And gaz’d upon the charms that glow’d 
Fresh ftom the finger of her God— 
There still a lovely region lies— 

Still breathes of beaveti the summer sighs 
Of Evening o’er its beds of roses. 

Where her departing beam reposes s— 

* The Kaha is a sacred building, ropnd 
who^ walls the devout^, make it , their 
dtt^ to perfbrm a certaiit number of per- 

f tbid stone is supp^iiA 1^ 'the Ma- 
homatans^ ts ' have bewim^t from 
hmvim bjr the Angd Oabrid, for the 
i ** At say they, #as 
most dkoslitig 

the sins of men, that it became 


Along the waters, bright and calm, 
Reflected shines the towering palm, 

That sadly graceful hermit-tree, 

That dwells in lonely majesty $ 

In fresh unfading green it stands. 

And skirts the desart’s neighbouring 
lands. 

Upon whose margin, bleak and bare. 

Droop some fors^en flowers, and fair— 
Like the last lingering bloom— when 
breath 

Is fled— upon the cheek of Death ! — 
While pilgrims sought the Holy Shrine, 
And laved them in the Well divine*. 
Whose pure and hallow’d waters may 
Wadi every mortal sin away ; 

Then Murad would himself seclude. 

And muse in melancholy mood 
Upon the sad — ^the parting scene, 

In weeping recollection green ;— 

On the palQ hour— the lonely place, 

When N^ight walk’d o’er the wilderness— 
When 8t<^ tlic lovers on its shore. 

And gaz’d that boundless ocean o’er. 
Where pilgrims’ tents gleam’d beau- 
teously, 

Like sails upon a silent sea, 

And, o’er the pathless region spread. 

Then canopied each slumbering head — 
No wandering speck you there might view. 
To shade the deep and living blue ; 

And in that clime — though day may seem 
Emblem of Passion’s waiting beam, 

The night is ihild as friendship’s ray, 
When fiery feelings pass away.— 

The tears were in the maiden’s eyes, 
Words falter’d into sobs and sighs, 

As, midst tlie night’s soft silvery glow, 
She droop'd — a monument of woe ; 

And o’er her graceful form so fair, 

The eyes of Heaven seem’d weeping there. 
While Murad she implor’d to stay. 

Nor tempt the dread and dangerous way. 
Nor heed the Wealth that cannot buy 
One hour of pure and peaceful joy. — 

‘‘ Oh ! stay, my love !” She sigh’d, ‘‘ nor 
brave 

Yt/iihomcdess waste— the traveller’s grave ! 
More dangers on its wilds there be, 

Than on a dark and stormy sea 
From that, at least— when all is o’er. 

The dead may find some peopled shore ; 
But he thaPs lost on yon wide plain, 
Ke’er heard of is by man again 1”— 
Uppn bis throbbing breast was laid 
Tliepale and drooping mourner’s head, 
And long it was e’er he could leave 
Such lovdUness alone to grieve, 

And tried to sooth^ wlt|i maniy an art, 
The sqpTows of her kis^g heart s— 

* This WeU is dose by tiw Kabo. The 
folhmors of the Prophet bdieve that its 
waters have the power of eradiegiing their 
sins. 
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\ Till, with one wild fhrewell embrace^ Such as where dwell the i)arted Just) 

He bounded in the wilderness ! When dust is render'd unto dust ; 


O'er Mecca's walls slow sinks the sun* 

At Mecca's shrine the rites are done s 
O'er sands that sever man from man. 
Again sets forth the caravan, 

And where the Guard impatient waits. 
Flow from the Temple's hundred gates 
The Worshippersu-and o'er the plain 
They darken like a ftmeral train. 

Till lost within its depths afar. 

They march beneath a leading star^ 
Thus Israd, o'er regions dire. 

Was guided by their pillar'd fire 
Slow gliding through the azure height. 

To light them through the wastes of 
night.^ 

In cloudless glory, Morning's smile 
Awakes to travel and to toil, 

And from the lifeless, lone expanse. 

Wan mist* wreaths fade before her glance, 
And melt into the azure air. 

Like Night's pale spectres lingering 
there : 

The lustre of our northern days 
Is twilight, to the boundless blaze 
Of light and loveliness she pours 
Upon her earliest Eastern bowers, 

When o'er her face such blushes stray 
As Beauty shews on bridal-day.— 

The mountain's peak the blue sky meet- 
ings 

Smiles back a welcome to her greeting ; 
And Ocean, with a gleam of joy, 

Hails her first footsteps in the sky 
But o'er the wan and weary plain, 

Her living light is shed in vain ; 

'Tis Nature's grave— the dead domain, 
Where Solitude and Silence reign— 

No shrub, no solitary tree, 

No fading flower its head to hang, 

Not e'en thy wrecks. Mortality ! 

There wake one passing pang.^ 

Noon, fierce and fiery, brought them 
first 

The pains of heart-consuming thirst. 

And then, in direful mockery, lay 
Bright waters in the burning ray ; 

All cool and clear they seem'd to spread 
Yet still before the wander^ns fled, 

Who still, their prehiog thitst to slt^te, 
Would chase the flying Phantonci lake . — 
The baffl'd l^ppe its streams to 
Call'd forth the Desart Bemoa's 
Who spreads delusive waves td woo 
The pwtipg pilgrim tp puniie, 

Till his Mail within him spent. 

Oh. Taniiidusitsthy punishment ! 

• Theft; o^er the mdaupholy^seeite, 
hsji distant spots of living gieen^ 
rleles oC the Blest they. seem'd to he. 
Embosom'd in Eternity. 


Sweet as some scene of early years, 

When view'd o'er Memory's waste of tears, 
That lovely in the distance lies 
As morning-dream of Paradise ! — 

The last long day its course had run. 

That used to see their journey done. 

For Time alone can measure Space, 

On a bleak and a boundless wilderness : 
On its circle of Solitude there be . 

No land-marks to woo the weary eye ; 
From noon to night no shadow flits by 
On the sultry sands of Immensity ! 
Far-far along the waste extending. 

That mighty host its course was bending, 
When to the foremost of the train, ' 

Like masts emerging from the main, 

Half mingled with the cloudless blue 
Bassora's spires arose to view. 

And trees, in distant loneliness, 

Wav'd welcome from the wilderness ; 

And soon are sunny waters seen, 

And glowing fields of brightest green i 
With tube of vision they descry 
The forms of friends that watch on high 
Their march — from minaret and dome — 
To smile and weep a welcome home ; 
When, midst the deep and sudden calm— 
For there stirr'd not a leaf of the lonely 
palm— 

TJie vanguard's thrilling shout of joy 
Is answer'd from the rear, 

By a hopeless and heart-rending cry, 

A shriek of mortal fear — 

Of home just hail'd — a last farewx»ll, 

For behind them rush’d on the Samiel, 
The burning breatU of the red Simoom, 
Whidi makes thewastc one mighty tom! , 
To every living thing that strays 
Beneath its hot and crimsem haze— 

The cry of Desi)air its approach doth tell, 
Before them was Heaven, l)ehind them 
was Hell, 

And fast and flat on the sands they fell !— 
There man and beast lie still and low', 
While the winds of wrath above them 
blow'. — 

'Tis gone— the deadly whirlwind's gone ! 
Yet of that multitude not one 
From bia hot pillow lifts his head 
Perchance its last remains they dread !— 
Away, vain dieam— they're dead ! 

Angd of Death ! in one wild blast. 

Fell Egypt's eldest bor];i by th^ ; 
do o'er thdt hbst thy breath has pppt 
, Ai^d darl^ poem thdr Clumbers !— 

" Low piBow'di'on a sleepless bed. 

Is laM fidr Noufa's drooi^g head ; ' 
Bot When pale Memoiey's epectie li(^t 
Cornell wandering Ver her dreaiy night, 
Then, with wild gase, that seems to hover 
O’er distant waete and dying lover, 
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^ith arms extended in despair, 

She weeps o*er some sad phantom there, 
And speaks of sands that roll in waves. 
Of burning blasts and bloomless graves, 
Till her fair brow her lingers press t 
Sunk back into forgetfulness, 

Her soul and sorrow gently part, 

And peaceful sleeps her broken hearts 


A DAY IN THE COUNTRY. 

Rure ego viventem, tu dicis 

In urhe bcatum. Hor* 

MR EDITOR^ 

I LIVE in the neighbourhood of a 
bustling country town, and^ though 
possessing but a moderate income, 
contrive, by practising the virtues of 
hospitality, to have a pretty exten« 
sive acquaintance, and aometimes 
very odd and eccentric guests at my 
table. Indeed, the journey of life is 
like that of a maU coach, where, 
even in the most sequestered roads, 
one occasionally meets, at the dif- 
ferent stages, with very amusing 
fellow-travellers: and 1 have al- 
ways felt a strange pleasure in con- 
templating singular and diverting 
characters. 

One day last summer, when about 
to sit down to dinner with my fami- 
ly, a neighbouring surgeon, who had 
some time since returned home, af- 
ter twenty years absence, called in 
upon me. No sooner had we entered 
the dining-room, to partake of car 
repast, when another rap was heard 
at my door, and a singular squat- 
looking figure, dressed in shabby 
black, and with his head beplastcred 
over vdth hair-powder and pomatum, 
which the heat of the weather had 
caused to fiow in plentiful drops 
dovm his face, was ushered by my 
servant into the apartment where we 
were sitting. He introduced him- 
self as an itinerant clergymaii, who 
.was collecting subscriptions for pub- 
lishing a, novel, and stat^ that be had 
taken of e^lfing, to request 

the hoiii[6ii^;ijiir and patron- 
age tp Pi mtlng once been 

not a 

1 have n t^mpathy. for 

such ; ML 1 reqnelrteabim 

to loin^ Us at ta^, and we miiuld 
ssIBk bashiess over afttsr dinner. 

ihvlj^tioit he niost reiplly ac- 
cepted, as a matter of course, and, 
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CFeb. 


from the manner in which he play- 
ed his knife and fork, 1 shrewdly 
suspected that he had not before 
* tasted a morsel that day. After the 
bottle began to circulate pretty free-' 
ly,~for 1 find such characters are 
like wind instruments, they are most 
musical when they are wet, — my two 
guests became very lively and com- 
municalive, when we were unex- 
pectedly joined by a third of genteel 
appearance, and of polite though 
rather obsequious manners, who de- 
livered me a letter from my friend 
D— , Who, like myself, takes an 
interest in the fate of every unfor- 
tunate brother. He had not dined ; 
and after having satisfied his hunger, 
and joined us at the bottle, he evinced 
himself the most amusing of the 
croupe. His mind was quite a store- 
house of anecdotes and bons mots, 
happily selected, and admirably told; 
and he possessed a rare turn for 
mimicry, which, though 1 do not 
much admire, as detracting from the 
dignity of him who indulges it, is 
always very amusing; and 1 have 
seen a good mimic find his way into 
companies, from which more de- 
ser^ng and modest persons were ex- 
cluded. I have seldom found my- 
self amongst three more eccentric 
companions; and 1 will give you. Sir, 
some traits of the characters of the 
two first, and leave the last to speak 
for himself. 

My friend, the doctor, as he was 
called, had been a very sad dog. 
Having been very harshly treated by 
his parents when a bo^, and driven 
about among his relations in a very 
cruel and dependant manner, he had 
early become quite a misanthrope. 
He was extremely sarcastic, and his 
remarks were often very original and 
acute ; pnd, though he was an un- 
welcome g^est in many families, yet 
be received a cordial reception among 
all those who> fmm spleen, envy, or 
revenge,, ^ludjUlgcd an ill-natured 
pleasure in seeing their neighbours 
cut up ; a propensity of wUoh this 
cynical son of wdl 

how to take advanteiMk ^ Snell per- 
sons, to jthe disgmee na;- 

ture be. it spoket^ Wbimtn a 
pretty laige pmportiim of the neigh- 
bournood ; and the doctor's caus- 
tic wit procured him more dinners 
than his practice. And as the last 
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Company he left UGually became the wrecked on the enemy’s coast ; and 
Init of his ridicule in the next^ so beinjg confined as a prisoner in one 
the materials of his satire were never of ' their low * damp continental dun- 
exhausted. His wit was a stream geons^ ^ (for the very prisons of Eng- 
tiiat fed itself by the fountains which land^ indifferent as they sometimes 
it met with in its course. are, are vastly superior to those of 

Having been very dependant, he her neighbours,) he contracted riieu- 
had gone early to sea, by embracing matism to such a degree, as to cause 
the first offer of employment which him ever afterwards to limp when he 
occurred. He had begun his profes- walked. He quarrelled, however, 
sional career as the surgeon of a again with his captain, as might 
Greenland Whaler, for the small re- have been expected, and left his sliip, 
muneration of £. 4ft for the trip, be- —had afterwards become a surgeon 
sides running the risk of being frozen in a merchant vessel, and was again 
to death in those high latitudes, or shipwrecked on the coast of Italy, 
suffocated with the stench of blub- when in possession of the French; and 
her. I'o add to his other mishaps, with scarcely a shoe on his foot, was 
he had imprudently quarrelled with forced, with a few other miserable 
Iiis captain, who stinted his allow- wretches like himself, to walk over 
ance most ungenerously, and one the Alps, to become a prisoner at 
day administered such a dose to V'erdun. 

him in a bason of smp^mciigre, that At Verdun, his caustic wit, (which, 

the doctor was well nigh poisoned like nettle juice^ blistered wherever 
witli his own medicines. it touched,) his eccentricity and in- 

He found, however, some friends temperance, attracting notice, gave 
in London, after his return from his much amusement to those gay bloods 
voyage, — for there was something at- his fellow-prisoners, a great many of 
tractive, both in his talents and hu- whom had no other object than how 
in our, — and he was appointed an as- they might most pleasantly spend 
sistant-surgeon on board of a British their time and money ; and my friend 
shi]) of war. It were endless to re- the doctor was frequently rescued 
count all his adventures, which were from his pecuniary embarrassments 
often very strange and unfortunate, by the generosity of his countrymen, 
and not unfrequently the oonse- Fearless, dissipated, and sarcastic, and 
qucnce of his own misconduct and having a thorough contempt for the 
impnidcnce. He had been at four character of the French, so opposite 
naval engagements, and even in the to his own, he frequently engaged in 
submarine shelter of the cock-pit, midnight rows and quarrels, which 
did not escape being twice wound- sometimes nearly cost him his life ; 
cd, when attempting to relieve the and he often paid for the dissipation 
wounds of others. But though a and extravagance of a single night, 
misanriirope, the doctor was by no by weeks of confinement on bread 
means so insensible to tlie charms of and water. 

the fair as he pretended. He con- With the return of peace, he return- 
trived, somehow or other, to insinu- ed to his native land, with his cyni- 
atc himself into the good graces of a cal humour soured rather than inol- 
wealthy merchant's pretty daughter lifled by his misfortunes, but so much 
at Amsterdam ; and was just alM»ut worn out and broken down, that his 
to carry off his fair^row from her fa^* mother reftised to recognize him as 
thers house, at rile hour of u her son. He contrived, however, 

trysted night, when, being suspect- through the interest ef a 
ed and watched, the doctor was re- F., to obtain ^£.300 of atrearswith 
ceived, not by his mistress, Imt by half-pay for ^ torner he 
half-a-doaen assassin-looking fellows, soon sp^t, hviug e^tl^yaganriy at a 
who loaded hun^ with abw, and hotel, with s few dhoto spirits like 
cudgelled umuercifrilly^ (to himself, and the latter serves him, 

which someiiSWoiisly said the lady though with difficulty, 4to get occa- 
was herself pri^,) that he never ven- sion Ay drunk, and to keep soul and 
tured again back to the scOnc of his body together. He had lately begun 
amours. • ' * to practise as a Surgeon, but was so 

He had also been repeatedly ship- suldom to be found, that his talents 
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and experience have proved of little 
aenrice to him. 

* He supports himself, hoitever> by 
an extravagant idea of his ourn qua* 
lifications, realizing that one of the 
beatitudes which Swift says was 
omitted through mistake, Bless- 
ed is he that hath a good opinion of 
himself, for he shall never be con- 
founded.*' With few amiable qua- 
Hties, he contrives to make himself 
occasionally respectable; and his 
talents, wit, ana sarcasm, procure 
him friends in situations where many 
a more worthy son of misfortune 
might starve. 

I do not deem it necessary to he 
very minute as to the history of my 
focond ^est, — the Clerical Itinerant. 
His father 'was a small farmer in the 
western parts of ^eotlaiid. He was 
the youngest of five sons, and pos- 
sessing an eccentricity and inaptitude 
for labour, which were noistaken for 
tenius, he ‘was kept longer at school 
than his brothers, and, in due time, 
became a teacher, and singer of 
Psalms, in a country parish; two of- 
fices not unfrequently cotnolned in 
such situatioiis. Though his figure 
was like that of a scarecrow, and 
his^visage most ungainly and much 
pitted with the small-pox, yet he ima- 
gined himself a great favourite of 
the fair sex, though perhaps the 
only one in the world who perceiv- 
ed the charms of his person and 
manners. Having been successful 
in making dove to rhyme upon love^ 
he discovered that he was a poet, and 
employed that time in writing puling 
sonnets on his mistreis* eye-brow, 
which he ought to'have spent in drill- 
ing his tyros in the elements of gram- 
mar. He passed, in his own opinion, 
-and in that of his rural^ admirers, as 
a first-rate son of Apollo, and his 
evenings were consumed in fiirting 
with (be fomale rustics of hia neigh- 
bonrhdod, or in coquetting with 
those old maids and blue-stockings, 
—the Mujtoi* In shorty toy guest 
belifiivedliimself a ee0Dnd Ana- 
or 

of obtaining 
ito sMxdario to in the poet*s- 

Mtm of a newapap^, 

dm«med^l|bihtng btti (ihe fame 
and ambition of an auiihor. 

He possessed^ however, the unpo- 
etic virtues of economy and fruga- 


l^ty> — thou^ he had ho objection j 
whatever to feast and carouse at any 
other^i Oxpence than his own. In 
this manner he picked up as much 
tooneyas enabled him to attend a 
fdw Sessions at the University at 
Glasgow, and at last, to his Own 
astonishment, and that of his friends, 
found himself a preacher. It is well 
remarked by Dr ^th, " that many 
a one knocks his head against a 
pulpit, who would havd served his 
country better at the pibugh-tall 

and B- would have been at once 

happier and more respectable, had his 
ambition never soared beyond the 
humble threshhold of his paternal 
shade. 

His scarecrow figure, sliarp, un- 
gainly visage, embarrassment in ut- 
terance, and frequent grimaces, — 
physical defects, by which Nature 
shewed that she intended him for 
any thing but an orator,— ‘made his 
pulpit orations more apt to excite 
the laughter of the profane than the 
piety of the grave ; and in him the 
sentiment of Goldsmith was truly 
reversed. 

That those who came to laugh, 

Remain'd to pray.*’ 

His eccentricities were sometimes 
exhibited even in the pulpit itself, 
and he has been known, in a hot 
-summer day, when much exhausted 
with preaching, to drink off the water 
from the baptismal basin beside the 
pulpit, and beat the head of the ill- 
fated precentor, instead of that of the 
** pulpit-drum ecclesiastic.’* He pos- 
sessra, however, a savage indepei>- 
denoe of character, which gained him 
some friends, while it lol^t £ini others, 
and his bitter invectivea against the 
licentiouantas of the great were ex- 
tremely palatable to the multitude, 
.who always love to see them pulled 
•down. 

Bepeated disappointments in love, 
and in hie profetaional xiews, none 
^ whiob^ eeftaiblyi be wtoi- 
* detod^ats made bito ^ OubO a, tnuafi- 
au^ if 1 lOiiy be i^ved the 
expresriitot^ Theaobe 

: ascribed to the Iwltitode^ of the 
timear' dtid hhtea^'lci<on(^^^ 

' uugtotalbllfoib^^ tbe 

^bktofb^iatou Hoping to be more 
sucotnsful in a new .scene, be em- 
barked for America, •-^mt thither. 
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his defects also accompanied him, 
to, mar his advancement; and he 
found amongst the Anglo- Amacieans 
the same neglect 'whidi he had ex- 
perienced at home. Pisgusted with 
this treatment, he . became a mia- 
sionary among the natives, whom lie 
represented as the Only true gentle- 
men he met ivitl^ and ^ho were, 
indeed, somewhat less savage than 
himself; and after many wanderings 
through pine-forests,, and being near- 
ly devouced by ihe bear » and wohes 
with which they abound, he returned 
at last, to his own country, as many 
have done before him, without having 
been able to dnd a better* .. He was 
now become a sentimenial novetist — a 


so many temptations occur, to dissolve 
the feeble attraction which subsists 
between a young man’s money and 
the bottom Of bis pocket* At length, 
when reduced almost to my last £il- 
lizig, 1 obtdtied, by a lucky chance, 
the rituation of a land of sub-secre- 
tary tohir T— , then about to pro- 
ceed as a government agent to France. 
1 lived about two years in Paris, as 
gay , and happy as that dissipated 
ci^ital coula make me; dined al- 
most every day at a talde d’hote, or 
restaurateurs ; spent my evenings at 
the boulevards, cafl^, or theatres; 
visited all the mUsdea, and other cu- 
riosities ; and frequently lounged in 
ihe salles of the Louvre, ere that 


strange metamorphosis for this’ theo- 
logical cynic, — ^and ‘ was collecting 
subscriptions, which he designated as 
a irihute to . genius, but which were 
nothing else than a disguised mode 
of receiving alms, or, as it is fre- 
quently styled, raising ihe wind* 
Such was the history of my two 
guests, but the third toU the stoir 
of his own life so fhmkly, and with 
so much vivacity, that I must' give it 
in his own words 
" My parents,” said he, " were, 
at one time, reqiectable p^rietors 
in the vicinity of , B — , but 
were so reduced by a series of mis- 
fortunes, as hardly to be able to be- 
come tenants of the land which they 
once possessed. They Ibund means, 
however, to send me, tor two sessions, 
to the Fniverwty of E— , where 
my indiiiations led me to the study 
of . medicine. I naide.yap^ pwfi- 
eiency in my studies, was;a'piMber 
and epesfcer. in several medical so- 


opinimss aboutc lim and oiganiaation, 
which.have receSitty.bfSBii.. advocated 
by several emiitont f Mehi Oermmi, 
and even ^|il|iMsts, 

whidi immidii^W lead tw n^ite- 
rialism, anA'whi^ haye. had miher 
a maligiinat indnimee Wtiire 

character and hMi^, ^ 

resolved. ‘*9 


superb collection of pictures and star 
tues was strip! of its most viduable 
productions. Having little officially 
to do but to copy over a few let- 
ters, 1 gave perfect satisfaction to Mr 
T— , and was as happy as youth 
and pleasure could make me. 1 oc- 
casionally mixed with the medical 
gentlemen in Paris, . natives as well 
sta foreigners ; and my creed of ma- 
terialism was only rivetted .^more 
strongly, by perusing the Writings 
of Cuvier, Cabanis, uwlMaupertius*, 
He who disbelieves the immortality 
of the soul, has sapped the stroi.^gest 
argument for virtue, and even at 
this early period of my life, 1 was 
guilty of some actions which 1 now 
never think of but with a blush. The 
superstitions of Catbolidsm in France 
have brought even true religion itself 
into contempt ; and that takes but 
slender hqld of the mind, which is 
neither inculcated in the systems, of 
education, nor spoken of in the, cots-- 
rks of the fashionable. There the 
cbuTcfaeB. are desfrted, while the 
theatres are filled, and superstition 
and libertinism live inhaito^y with 
each 

<f The ;peiiod oC my engagement 
heihg ehpa^, I re- 
ispkuid to Londoii,; with in 





no 


iny pocket, but with no hope of 
any future patronage from my em« 
plo?er. Here, living quite idle, 
and full of money, ^the most dan- 
gerous situation for a young man im- 
aginable, — I gave myself up to my 
unbounded appetite for enjoyment. 
My money was again quickly expend- 
ed, and 1 soon found myself in debt, 
difficnldes, and despondency. 1 was 
at this time, howev^, so fortunate 
as to obtain the situation of Reporter 
to the* * • * * Newspaper—Ssvery 
popular print, — became a staunch 
trhig, for, as a point of honour, I 
deemed it necessary to defbnd the po- 
litic of the paper tor which I wrote ; 
— attended, with a shabby coat, the 
galleries of the House of Commons, — 
wrote my two hours of short-hand,-^ 
lampooned and the wprst 

speakers, — even joined the House 
in coughing them down,«^-look down 
only the speeches of the best, and 
walked home to prepare them for 
the press, — and 1^ a sort of noc- 
turnal drudgery, sufficient to keep me 
alive for a few weeks, but which was 
by no means to ray liking. Hav- 
ing, therefore, realiaed a few pounds, 
for such situations are tolerably well 
paid, 1 relin^ishcd this employment 
in disgust. My money was again soon 
expended, and I was reluctantly obli- 
ged to borrow from those who were 
unwilling to lend, in order to keep my 
head above water. 1 became thoi^ht- 
ful and desponding, and one day hav- 
ing gone to Chatham, I found my- 
self in the unpleasant predicament of 
not having a farthing in my pocket. 
Walking in the streets in a pensive 
enough mood, and not knowing well 
how to turn myself, I was presented 
with the bill of a compiMy of strol- 
ling players, who were that ni^t to 
pe^orm in town the play of Romeo 
and Juliet. A though^ imme^tely 
occurred to me to ofi^ mysj^ to 
these strollers as a youne; netoir; ibr 
Nature had bl^ me i ^tcAmble 
voiee and figure, atfd I had always 
))een<p?MHioimtdy fondbli^iMl^ I 
deenied fibk ero^ojipeni^ 
neath my \m 1 ^ here 

and pmreriy its« ^perena- 
that, withoui many 


^ Tdn gm come 
yi»y a-propos,"' s^d he, '* fof I have 
just been puszling myself to find a 
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person to enact the part of Romeo to- 
morrow evening, and you are just 
the man 1 want. You have a goml 
figure, voice, and manner, and as 
impudence is the first quality of a 
strolling player, 1 have no doubt that 
you possess that quality in perfec- 
tion.* 1 have often wondered how 
wdl 1 played my part on my first es- 
say. 1 dmw repeated plaudits from 
the audience, and 1 now discovered 
myself in possession of talents which 
I had never dreamed of before. 
1 began to indulge dreams of thea- 
trical ambition,— of becoming a mo- 
dern Roscius,— of rivalling the well- 
earned fame of a Garrick or a Kem- 
ble. ^ 1 am certainly made for the 
stage,* as a coachman once said to 
himself, ^ and I shall certainly re- 
alize a fortune.* I acquired some 
friends in this place, and what with 
my wages, and the proceeds of my 
benefit, 1 found myself' in possession 
of £* 100. No sooner did 1 finger the 
cash^ than to London 1 once more re- 
pair^, that most attractive scene for 
such gayand cUssipated young fellows 
as myself, aiid launched again into 
expences but ill suited to my circum- 
stances. Here 1 had the happiness 
of becoming acquainted with the 
younger D— , who occasionally 
employed me to write some little q/- 
ierpiecesiori^t SurreyTheatre. Not, 
however, conceiving my dramatic ta- 
lents sufficiently appmeiated orexhi- 
bited, 1 formed a connection with a few 
disaj^nted sub-actors like myself, 
who hating a better opinion of them- 
selves than ibdtntnployers, had re- 
solved to ^t Up a kind of unlicensed 
pantornimicallheatre in Westminster, 
lor which 1 > too sanguine in my hopes 
of snceess^ agreed to purdiase the 
dretses and decorations. Not, how- 
ever, succeeding to our wishes in this 
attempt, 1 was left by my rascal- 
ly eoafiutors to pay toe piper, ar- 
rmted m tile price of these scenie 
and cemfined in the 
lUng^a Bench Ibr neasly siitf months, 
the witii ijif a^prison 1 had always 
assbCiatiad witii solitude^ sickness, 
and metiimt but here 1 was s^ree- 
ahly dedefv^. * I geiei^ainted with 
a ttumbbr Of titoicespHli^ luy feliow- 
prisoners, to whom t^reo^iIlendea 
myself by my good homOiir end vi- 
vaciiy,Ond wlto,titough unabtO to pfty 
their debts, had contrived to muster 
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enough to soften the rigours of con*- 
iinement. Our time was chiefly con- 
sumed in gaming, and swilling por- 
'Iter; and I blush to own, that, during 
the whole period of -my duranpe, J 
seldom went one night to bed so- 
*bcr. Conscience occasionally, how- 
ever, resumed her sway in ray breast, 
and 1 became uneasy under tlie gal- 
ling lash of m^ own reflections. I 
was at length liberated, and became 
again a gentleman at large, -^|>oor 
as Job, but witHont any of his 'pa- 
tience pr his virtue. I fr^uented the 
gaming-hpuses the usual rcsbrt of 
spendthrifts and knaves,— and made 
out a precarious kind of subsistence, 
by my occasional winnings at plav; 
but ray mind was continually on 
rack, as to niy provision for tho fu- 
ture. 1 keenly felt, too, my own de- 
gradation, and often liad recourse to 
inebriation, to escape tbe bitter re- 
])roache6 of tny own heart. And 
whilst walking to my lodgings at 
midnight, amid the ct/pr^hi and 
beggars of the citV) 1 deepied myself 
the most miserable Of them all. 

But lay sorrows were not Soon to 
close. 1 was, partly from the state 
of ray mincL and partly, peihaps, 
from my moue of living, seized with 
a -slow nervous fever, vmich confined 
me to my bed-chamber for nearly 
two months. It was my lot to live, 
at this p«iod, with a vei^ pious 
landlady ; but her piety was ^uite of 
a speculative nature, and itW 
not been for tiiie disinterested and 
unwearied attentions of the chanv- 
beimaid, 1 never, oSHulaly# pould 
have lived to bare told^he stdry of 
my recovery. For th^ happy result, 
I was exdhsively to the 

humanity and ki^hess of this good 
girl, of whom 1 duU never think hut 
with grateful teara^ It w^as then,, for 
the wt tim^ my p|bualios|soi^ 
tured to visit^me, ipStiito iM: * 
lecture m 

I told h^ m i dei^d i idi)^ 
like hers, vritioh 

few sneoulat&ve it 

would bays pfifttiu.tnonir 
humanUyit^„.ypt^ ‘ 

«{t^ me/ 

dical atteniiiriiv,'ine, 

than to allbw me to per^ Mu 
house iiura neglect; and that J was 


mpre willing to subscribe to the creed 
of that humane girl, her servant, by 
whose tender and unremitted atten- 
tion[|>. I had been snatched from de- 
atruction. My landlady, holding 
up her hands, pronounced me lost 
and undone, but hoped that I had 
still Christianity enough left to pay 
her^ot my lodgings'l Sion after this, 
1 again returned to my native land, 
wiser than, but,;ala8 ! not soJniioccnt 
as when 1 left it ; and my friends 
were not a littleestonished to perceive 
the quondam aurgeon metamorpho- 
sed intaa player. J soon after went to 
stay some weeks with a retired coun- 
try dcUgyman, a distant relation of 
my own ; aiid when I took my so- 
litary Sabbath- walks, 'amidst his 
peaceful shrubberies, or listened to 
the rural sound of his church-bell, 
and reflected on tbe guilt and pollu- 
tion which I had contracted in the 
world, I.CQ^ not help likening my- 
self to the Arcli-flei^ in the Gar- 
den of Edan, though, unlike him, t 
bore no ill^will to any creature in 
the universe. Left here to my own 
reflections, apd perceiving the nappy 
influei^ of true piety upon this 
good man's life and family, 1 found 
my religioiis scepticism more removed 
than by a thousand speculative ar- 
guments. Still 1 induce the dreams 
of rising to eminence as an actor ; 
(which requires, however, a combi- 
nation of tidcnts of no common or- 
der ;) ami 1 have been induced to of- 
fer myself as a manager to the the- 
.atre in your neighbourhood, and my 
friend Delias, by bis letter of in- 
troduction, procured me the honour 
and happiness of your acquaintance.*’ 

, Such, 2 dr Eclitor,. is the actual 
bistm of my . three guests, who re- 
idiaedijlieahwrvatio!i, that the events 
nf life ace fri^uentiy as remarkable 
and intqresih^ as* the picture of the 
imaginatij^ The best of men may 
JHl 4 ^ he msueoemfnl, but it hol& 
trim jpne pf at well as 
is imalfy 
My three 

#ece]|lrie.«Uia^ motn- 

mapltpbe a day 
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f Concluded.^ 

At Kandavor, Sir Robert surv^ed* l^eit Vapks; in tjie air, over the 


the ruins of a superb temple of tHa- 
na. It appears to have been quad- 
rangular, each side measuring nine 
hundred feet. The thidenesa of the 
wall, near its foundation, is thirty 
feet, and the ground in the neigh- 
bourhood is covered widi broken co- 
lumns, pedestals, capittds, and other 
fragpuents, which inmeate the classic 
elegance of the structure. When 
the temple," says oqr author, stood 
in its day of prosperity, oveupoking, 
from its commanding rock, the fine 
vale beneath, refleetb^ the splen- 
dour of an Asiatic sky, which here 
mingles the glowing rays of a ruby 
tint with the bright cerulean of 
Athens; it must have appeared to 
the transplanted Greek, a repetition 
of his own Parthenon, set in a 
warmer heaven/* 

The mountain of Besitoon was an 
object alike interesting to our author 
as an antiquary, and an admirer of 
the picturesque. It is a huge mass 
of crags, presenting a nearly perpen- 
dicular face of fifteen hundred feet. 
The lower part of it has been 
smoothed to a height of one hundred 
feet, and to a breadth of one hundred 
and fifty ; beneath which projects a 
rocky terraqe of the saiqe extent, 
fiK^m end to end, with the smoothe4 
cliff above, aqd sloping ^adually, in 
a Aelving dir^on, to, the level of 
the ground below.' Nekr this rot^y 
platftrm are tnctik of a piet;e of 
sculpture, gigantic |n Its prop((u:^s; 
but barbarouslv luutUam, which Mr 
Macdonald l^mneir a^bes to 
iuiramis, who had thus stuped on 
the rodbi pf Media a mehiori^ of 
her conq^tbvcsr that ^untry, which 
she fqqoly.iinagih^ might be ever- 
Wtine. up ^ Is^a niPirp 

^ter4ti%pape ^ulpti&a,^e^u^ 

, ; 1^ Ktttitude m s^ica- 

ter passed ftm i& nlabk dr one to 
^0^, and th^ hahds ti^ behind 


hea4s of the centre figures, appears 
the i^ating lutelVgehce, in his circle 
and car of sun-heams. This sculp- 
ture, Sir llobert .Ker Porter conjec- 
tnrea> nnd almost proves, to be a re- 
presentation of Salmaneser, King of 
Assirria and Media, receiving cap- 
tives of the ten tribes, after his total 
conquest of Israel. . Should his con- 
jecture be proved |o be correct, by the 
decyphering of the inscriptions, this 
sculpture must be pearly two hun- 
dred years older than any which are 
ascribed to Cyrus, at Fersepolis or 
Pasargadie. 

About four miles from Besitoon 
is the mountain of Tackt-i-Bostan, 
not more celebrated for its magnifi- 
cent sculptures, than for the romantic 
loves of Khosroo Purviz, and his 
fair queen Shireue, which they are 
intended partly to coiqinemorate, and 
which are the favourite themes of 
Persian poetry. The mountain itself 
frowns, in nigged and awful gran- 
deur, ovey the Vautilul vale of Ker- 
manshah, and from its base issues a 
remarkably pellucid stream, to which 
the natives nave given the name of 
Shirene. Within two deep and lofty 
arches, excavated, with gre:it labour 
and skill, in ^ side of the mountain, 
are severid bks-reliefs of great excel- 
lence. The .greater arch, the exte- 
rior of W|uch is finely decorated, and 
flanked wifi) two figures, resembling 
Fame and Yjej^vy, contains a bas- 
relief of fiireq royal personages, a 
colossal eque^j^n stotue in alto-re- 
iieVQ, and bi^^liefuf the boar and 
deer-hun^i, oxecii^d In a very mas- 

pjnvincc 

M4uA<»id JUi the eldest 

son or HYOjfed 

foingjsaas 

— _^.Jt^pnnce, 
firpm i^hqin he hud.uxpe^nced so 
mueh amfiop ahl^dness, ren- 
dered bof iroyeite h> avoid 

wpearing at the oolvtdf his rival* 

Tq epnoeaL iberpforq, firofn the in- 

h^tauts of Kermai^hah, hit lesi-r 
denee in their neighbourhood, he re- 
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royal firman^ and x'-irchased from ^hc 
peasantry in the villa^ of I'aokt-i- 
frained from availing himself of the 
'Sostan^ whatever he wanted for hjls 
servants and cattle. The arrival of 
a Frangy stranger^ however, could 
hot long be concealed; and while 
Sir Robert was engaged, the thM 
morning, in sketching the sculptures 
in the great arch, a minister of Mah- 
moud Ali Mirssa came to invite him 
into the city, to be the prince's 
guest. Sir Robert pleaded the short- 
ness of the time he could pass in 
that neighbourhood, and the neces- 
sity of his being near the objects 
which he came id examine ; but his 
apologies only save new warmth to 
tne hospitable doquence of his visi- 
tor. A hint Of the prince's intention 
to leave, his capital, in a few days, 
on a hunting excursion, presented to 
Sir ^bert a favourable opportunity 
for extricating bimsdf from this di- 
lemma, by proposing to defer his 
visit till the prince should return. 
Next morning, the minister return- 
ed, with a request, on the part of his 
master, that Sir Robert would halt 
at his camp on his way to Bagdad ; 
and, in the mean time, to give him 
a specimen of the hospitality which 
he might have expected under his 
own roof, or that of the prince, the 
minister regaled our traveller with 
a feast, in me true Persian summer 
style, on the verdant grass, under 
the broad shade of a tree. 

In the second arch, 3ir Robert 
found two bas-reliefs, with Pehlivi 
inscriptions, which prove them to be 
representations of Shapoor I., an^ 
hissonSbapoor li. These sculptures 
are of very inferior execution to those 
in the first s.rc^. Be^des th^se, there 
is the fra^ent of a colossal statue, 
lying in the stream, and ascribed to 
Shirenei thq^i it more rc^enibles th^ 
statue of a than of a queen. 
This statno Uii natives regardf with 
sueh superstitious vebera^n^ Ss to 
believe its esnible of healing 
the most ihaUgnaht ^eatai 
and fiesst | and ih gratitudsi 
hang its a vSrietj^ Of vptiso 

offerings, i|i|| shape of and 
other artidraPir evei^ mateml ahd 
colour. 

The vale of Kermansbahioalinost 
incredibly fbrtQe. When the .'other 
inrQviueeS were suffering under , fS- 


miiie, this Goshen of Persia abound- 
ed in every article of human subsist- 
ence : and while Sir Robert remained 
there, the daily expence of half-a- 
crown procured ample provisions for 
ll^ whole retinue, consisring of ten 
ptijmons,and twelvehorses, with mules 
in foroponion. Yet all this abundance 
cannot overcome the predatory dispo- 
sition of the natives. ** Whether they 
live in villages or towns, their hearts 
yearn after all that belongs to the 
open field; the boldest spirits, for 
tne foray and the spoil, and those 
w'ho do not object to the prey with- 
out the chase, gladly embrace what- 
ever plunder fortune may ibrow into 
their hands." 

Kermanshah, the capital of Mah- 
moud Ali Miii», is situated in lati« 
tilde $1^ 26' It stands on a south- 
western sloiie of the mountains, ex- 
hibiting the glittering domes of 
mosques within, and the battlements 
and towers of lofty walls without. 
This city is famous for an excellent 
manufactory of five-arms ; and the 
villages, in its vicinity, for carpets of 
the most beautiful colour and fabric. 
The population amounts to 15,000 
families, a few of which are Chris- 
tians and Jews. Among other sour- 
ces of revenue, the governor receives 
annually 30,000 tomauns as a peace- 
offering from the Pasha of Bagdad. 

Soon after passing the Persian 
lines, into the territories of ancient 
Assyria, Sir Robert came to the ruins 
#f a city, called Kesra Shirene, which , 
he conjectures to be the same as Ar- 
timeta, or Dustajerd. The whole 
Qountry around this place appeared in 
a state of utter ne^lct ; the hills s^ 
vkge and st&ny, the vttlleys rank and 
uncultivated, and the natives in per- 
fect keeping with the wild rudeness 
ef the place. While our traveller, 
disturbs by the im^rtinent iptru- 
of those M^e, was vainljr 
epttrting trepOie M a wretched cara- 
vatiaem; the lihideir of a h^ ^ 
g^s appeared 16 j^ve die favour 
of aOdv^g hia ai hm ^ 

huhdreffih httboer, m be attached 
to'his little Thedsngdr bf dll 

a^ckikom ^hk Arab tribes, 
wh0s6 ceuhtky they #ieie next da^te 
peas, was dm veiutea w^^ he‘' ia!h 
si^edfor thislNfqtmst. The eVgjt 
justiiled his fikrs. Ncttt mormi||g Jfe 
pil^ma were attacked by li mirarih 
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pftrty, and a sceuc of consterna- 
tion astd confusion ensued^ which 
our author has described with much 
graphic effect* From the number of 
uie pilgrims that were seen coming 
in from die hills after the btoiditti 
had retired^ it was supped that 
fewer of them fa^d suffered than was 
at first apprehended : and Sir Robert 
afterwards learned^ that no lives were 
}ost> though many inulea^ laden with 
tlie property of the company, had 
been carried away. 

When our traveller had reached 
Kizsdl Bohal, distant eighty-^ve 
uiUes from Bagdad, the fisiiuifutS^ 
dak Beg, his Persian secretary and 
interpret^, and his only surfivkig 
Russian servant, were suddenly seis- 
ed with a fever, in oonsequenoe of 
the violent heat. The detention 
which their illness occasioned was 
the more vexatious, as bis finances 
began to fail, atal be was out of the 
reach of proper medical skill. He 
therefore dispatched a message to 
Bagdad, to apprise Mr Rich, the 
British resident, of his sitoation. He 
was not under the necessity, however, 
of waiting for relief from that quavw 
t^. The keeper of the khaun-cara* 
vanserai, goessing the mand of the 
courier, caoae to fitr Robert with a 
large bag of piastres in his hand, and 
earnestly, hut respectfully, entreated 
him to accept of it, and to apply for 
as much more as he might want for 
present use, or for the necessities of 
jw jmtmey. 9ir Robert's word that 
it shm^ horepaii to a iriend of the 
khaun keeper's vat Rogda^f was to 
him bond sttfiletent. Thehig^ eha- 
raoter of ^ RMi, anitiiegeaMsi^ 
hadimpresMd 
. this malman with sn^ a Hivaur- 
able iisadf 

l>9t! l^yo|lLiity}ikfow«v to do u 





‘it of tlie^^t 


anU almost uninterrupted level of 
thai^ part of ancient Babylonia which 
lies north of the Tigris. While 
haltibg at the khaun of Bacoubi, a 
Turk came up, whom, from the mag- 
nificence of his attire, his air of au- 
thority, and theprofuund respect paid 
to him by the inmates of the khaun. 
Sir ltdbert imagined to be a person of 
very high Sfuk. He was not a little 
sux^sra, merefore, when this su- 
perh4ooking personage approached 
him, with as ma^ reverences as if 
he had been the ralia himself. Pie 
proved to be one of Mr Rich's trusted 
servants, who had been dispatched 
with a letter firom that gentleman, 
accompanying a parse of a thousand 
pkstres, and proneredhis own services 
to conduct them to Baf^ad. From Mr 
Rich, whomhefound living in a style 
of gr^t nvagniticence, he experienced 
the utmost kindnieeB, and from his 
extensive and accurate information 
in regard to every thing connected 
widi me andent and present state of 
Bagdad, he derived the moat import- 
ant astistanoe. The Europeans of his 
establishment were Mr Hyne, sur- 
geon to the mission, and Mr Belins, 
a young German; his oriental secre- 
tary, who were likewise of great use 
use to our author in his researches. 

Thepashalik of Bagdad coinprc- 
hendathe ancient kingdom of Assyria 
and Babylontiri and holds of the 
SubHine Porte by so slight a tenor, 
tiiat, in the hanm of u Md and able 
governor, it becomes nearly inde- 
pendent* , The military establish- 
roent of thR province is lamentably 
deficient. Fimn itsowp resources, 
it caimot w^'lnttr the field above 
d^eAinhthlriii,wiiostill 
acknowlti^ iits iMhority, mey fur- 
nish aontinmieb ^m whole moveable 
tiete dtmtiimof three or 

fismr fm. Amidm;^ military pa-^ 

iwde ^^ there is 

' " W; lihaerviceable 

troo^ 

«f-:his 81 al^ptendi^s 

df lite||tla5si With m eimtemptw 

m not to. be ymnddr^ 

if some orbits remote (rnMecU thbuld 

at de* 

'the'dmeMiiEr author's 
vii^ AnAe of tiie'dmrts, to tim 
fwutii and tohthweiti, w in open 

vevdi^ and had gained some sfghal adt 

vantages over me trocqjs of the Paslnu 
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The old town of Bagdad standing 
on the eastern shore of the Tigris^ 
is now considered only a suburb to 
the more modern and extensive city 
on the eastern shore. Jt is wdllhr^ 
nished^ however, with i^ops, ranged 
flong numerous and extensive streets, 
whi^ are protected by embattled and 
towered walls. Beyond these oom^ 
paratively recent buLwarks^ are nu«* 
merous mounds, formed by the ruins 
of houses, and still strewed with 
fragments of tiles, bricks, and rub* 
bish. In this quarter towers the 
Mausoleum of the celebrated queen 
Zobeide, an octagonal building of 
brick, surmounted by a lofty smr- 
structure in the form of a cone. From 
the top of this cone, a view is obtain- 
ed, vast and sublime, yet by no means 
pleasing. A dreary desart, jmread on 
all sides, in the midst of whi^ stands 
the city, otf each border of the river, 
its sombre and iiregularly-roofed 
dwellings varied here and there ^ 
a dome or a minaret ; its embattled 
walls, dark tower^ and gardens at 
intervals, breaking the duii line of 
the streets. These cultivated spaces 
yield a variety of excellent fmts ; 
pomegranates, grapes, figs,and(dive8, 
with the abundant date-tree; and 
mingling their, verdant tracts with 
the animated current the Tigria, 
partially shaded by the nalm-grovea 
ivhich grow on its sh^ muiks, they, 
present a cheering in the dis* 
tnal waste. But wyond, net a ha^ 
bitable spdt amaim for oounBesa 
miles. When lookii 9 .down on these 
delightful gardens,, afnld^ a country 
t])us lying under the ^pusseof nature, 
they seem like the mtIMirting smile 
on a iace hiqnaid itilh 
stiffening inW deaft.'^ 

The Tigris, in SSker, the 
arrow, bwea ita joame to the rapidity 
of its streap.^ ihis, aaweU m m 
depth, varies with ita periodioallkun^ 
dationa or suhridingii hnt.ithe aver- 
age rate of ita tmiSm inkbout seven 
knots an lidnr. lbawelwipii€oviBm<« 
her, ironmiately kfter the annual 
rains, in the mountaini of Annenia, 
whence it takes its rise ; and in 
April, after thgiiaelthig.of ihe wintex 
snows. DttiP|^«die terrents^ 
the land is so ^nxplctely in|»idatadi 
^riiat B^agdad stands like aewitedl i t e d 
island' in the midst of a homid^ 
sra. Tilt' vaster Kuphrates unites 


with the Tigris in producing this 
mighty flood ; for its waters, swelling 
from the same cause, reach ^eir 

K ' !8t elevation about the end of 
.when they meet the overflow- 
ing Tigris, and continue, for two 
months, to cover the country, west, 
east; and south, beyond the reach of 
sight, imparting to the soil an ama- 
sing fertui^. The Tigris is navi- 
gable fur sixty miles above Bagdad, 
to vessels of twenty tons burden; 
and considerably higher up, it is 
made subservient to the purposes of 
commerce and intercourse, by means 
of the Kelek, a kind of raft, sup- 
ported by inflated sheep-skins. B^ 
sides the Kekk, Sir Robert describes 
another singular vessel that appears 
on the Tigris. It is called the Kufa, 
(or basket,) and is formed of close 
willow-work, coated with the bitu- 
minous substance of the country. 
By this crust it is rendered water- 
tight, and is completely secured from 
sinking. Perfectly circular, it vo* 
sembles a large bowl on the surface 
of the stream, and holds about three 
or Tour persons with room enough, 
though not in tlie most agreeable po- 
skiona. It is paddled across with ease, 
and without losing much way from 
the force of the current." 

During the oppressive heat of the 
summer months, the inhabitants of 
Bagdad take refuge in certain arched 
apartments called the Zardaub, con- 
structed deep in the foundations of 
the Imuse, for this very pui^ose. At , 
sunset they issue from tnese gloomy 
retreats, am ascending to the top of 
the house, take their evening repast 
beneath ^e open sky. Dpaer the 
same free canony th^ spread their 
bedding along tm roof, 4^ irregular 
fbrmv m whid»#m4to eotil^^ as to 
cateh eTmf; |N|«uiig breath. 

The eastoala JttvMii e£ Bagdkd » 
deeded by n M^ hriok waU, addl^ 
rioen&y strengfliened by sound towm 
|din 0 d,id.cei«am intevvid^ Of these, 
toveileen aso ht|^ than the rest, 
eaahnuimfiinl^ flvo gunsi of 
variouseahltte, oean^^ 

Miie 4ot. all 

guns ai^.aln ckiiridenm»«riae ; huh 
Uke thefr 
awpear ; 
o&n. 

breast of the^elld»8lMWB*• ; 
called tV is «n emhaljfhd 


f 
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atea, of no great exteht, at the north* 
West tendination of the wdL Its 
ibrtiiications are a' few feet h%her 
than the general ramparts, of the 
dty, and its western face contmands 
the egveM of the suburb on the 
posite bank. It is used as an arse* 
nal and barrack for the Pasha's 
guarda The whole circumference 
of the dty, including all its buildings 
on both sides of the I'igris/ is com- 
puted to be about five miles. The 
nouses are mean in their external 
MpearaPce ; even the palace of die 
Pt^a is a very humble dweUing. 
The importance of the dty has been 
long on the dedine. Its population 
is not supposed to exceed 100^000 
souls ; and so miserably is its go- 
vernment at present administered^ 
that scarcely a year elapses without 
an apparent necessityj from the dread 
of scardty and consequent tumults, 
for driving some hundreds of the poor 
inhabitants from within the walls, to 
seek for bread wh^ and how t^ 
can find it. 

In one respect, the ladies of Bag- 
dad enjoy a greater degree of free- 
dom than those of Persia. While 
the latter harcfiy ever move abroad, 
ex^l^ on horseback, escorted by 
trains of eundcbs and other trusty 
sttperint^dants, women of die first 
consequence in Bagdad, go about on 
foot, and with scarcely any attend- 
ants. > It is'die etiquette to avoid, in 
public, any etidtingdistincdoti of ap- 
pearance. Hbdtoe, ail the ibir sex 


and a kind of hartl clay, partially vi- 
triM. The enormous solid mass 
wluch crowns this elevation is oom- 
po^ entirely of sun-dried bricks. 
Its bei{^t iqipeared to he above a 
htmdrM and twenty-five or thirty 
feet ; its circumference at the bottom' 
is thBee hundred feet ; and about ten 
feet in a perpaidieular line from its 
base, it measures a hundred feet in 
breadth; The bricks are united by 
a thin lining of pule slime, no trace 
of lime or of bitumen being visible. 
Each horiaontal course of bricks, con- 
sisting of five or six layers, is marked 
by a Btiutum of reeds, to a thickness 
of two indies, unmixed widi any 
other Bttbstanoe. These reeds are in a 
wonderful stateof preservation differ- 
ing firom those that grow in the place 
below, only in being of a somewhat 
darker hue. This eumns pile is en- 
tirely solid, exo^ng whire certain 
square pmorsftms, going directly 
throngh, intersect one another in the 
heart of the building ; in the north- 
ern face, too, at a comdderable de- 
votion from the base, there is an 
opening of On oval form, rather 
larger uiaaa4M}ininon-siaed window ; 
but it does not penetrate farther into 
the pile than five or six feet Con- 
jecture is perplexed in regard to the 
use of those enamiinii solid hills 
which mark the sites of the earlicat 
settleiiiellte of raankind ; Sir Robert 
is inclined to tnppooe, that what now 
remains of this Towee of Himrod" 

is no more than Uie base of some 


Bagdad wear, promiseuotuly, the loffiee sttuctuie, fkdMdy designed 


blue-cheeked thoiekidieiof 
rank having no other dirtiiigiiidiing 
madci than a few gold thoeails woven 
Into its border. Beddes tUs eo^ 
ver, theiT fheesare eoneeaied IwhM 
a hknlD-stuff envelope of liorse hair. 
AthoaM^ however, or when they atn* 
toT; iho^aiMUftiQttnta of dlicir 


fittade, tl#4ress is extiomdy ii^^ moRiie 


fiorthedouIdettBe oCa teniple and 
an observatoBry s^le of sacred 
eitficeoinwwoft Vdfii m Chaldeans. 
SoBWnKMmds of mne aeem to indi- 
cate diat thbphMe Wisthe dte of an 
ehy ; asld the namci which it 
stil^imito,evM^^ to the 

1 ^ of thrill potentate in 


A^w iiiilm)Hiilh*wsit^f^ fit# 
Mb a hu# jKMidd 
iM^ Aishi fHi W 

• nSTtho*^ 
: liatanda on 

iho 

bvadotteottsbb 
ycwrih/hiteitMiud 
Mviienw of b^ iniefcs, pd#y. 



Faom aceom- 

panbd hy ftfr Bd&as, made an ex* 
entsfott to the baidh of the Euphra- 
tes, W at|liwe diettiiiia df JIabylmi* 
Chi^hii wif ImuxamiM.aii 

efevtiti n&e, esibd by thenativea 
Bearwt EltdM doftM-bi ib em^ 
#ibcbwin4 Mfitflil' N> the Nem* 
tm Ammd the bsse of 

M |#s vmtu oemi many abltefed 
fiugaiwnm tf lnbhl» tilhib andother 
vestiges Of . btfiUiings. Fxela these 
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appearances^ as well from its name 
and position. Sir Robert was inclined 
to think, that this might be the site 
of Borsippa, where Alexander the 
Great breathed his last. Another pile, 
of greater magnitude, but different 
}n construction, inasmuch as it want- 
ed the strata of reeds, -*~the bed of 
the Nahar-Malcha, or royal canals 
— with some piles of various magni- 
tudes, were the objects that attract- 
ed the attention of our traveller, . as 
he proceeded toward the city of Hil- 
lah, in the suburb of which a house 
was prepared for his residence, when 
he should be engaged in exploring 
and examining the ruins of Babylon. 

The site of ancient Babylon is 
marked by a few vast piles, the se- 
pulchral monuments of its departed 
greatness. The first of these which 
Sir Robert visited was the Birs Nim- 
rood, at the first sight of which Mr 
Rich, as he informs us in his very va- 
luable memoir, could not help ex- 
claiming, that this, if any, must be 
the Temple of Belus. This idea 
Mr Rich renounced, on account of 
the difficulty of reconciling it with 
the descriptions of the ancient histo- 
rians, and the limits which the great 
city was supposed to occupy. Xo- 
ihing startled by this difficulty. Sir 
R. K. Porter undertakes to prove, 
that this is, in reality, the ruins of 
the Tower of Babel, afterwards bet- 
ter known as the Tower of Belus. 
His reasoning is plausible, as his ex- 
amination was diligent and minute. 
Comparing the present dimensions 
of the ruin with those of the entire 
temple, as mentioned by Herodotus 
and Strabo, they were found to cor- 
respond, as nearly, perhaps, as could 
he expected in any similar case. The 
circumference at the base, as it now 
stands, our author found to be 2082 
feet, including; a projection towards 
the west, which throws it into the 
fi^e of an irregular oblong : the 
circumference of Che structure, as 
given by ancient authors, was 2000 
feet. Its elevation, aoooxsding to 
Strabo, was one stadium, or 600 feet, 
rising through the regular gradation 
of eight succesinse towers, to a pyra- 
mids form ; oiily three stages, and 
a remnant of a fourth, now remain ; 
hut the proportion of the ruin cor- 
respond so accurateljr to the calcula- 
tion of the original dimensions of the 


entire stnicture, as to amount, in* 
Sir Robert s opinion, to even a ma- 
thematical demonstration of their 
identity. It is the only pile on the 
western side of the Euphrates, where 
this celelebrated tower or temple was 
situated, which can be supposed to 
be the ruin of so mighty a structure; 
and even its distance from the Muje- 
libe, which alone staggered Mr Rich 
in his conjecture that it might he 
the temple of Belus, will not appear 
an insux>crable objection, when we 
recollect that the ancient city en- 
closed an extent of at least 4-8 miles, 
and that it is altogether as uncertain 
whether the Mujelibe was tlie forti- 
fied citadel, or whether the Birs Nim- 
rood was the Tower of Babel. 

This huge mass of building, when 
seen from the east, appears like an ob- 
long hill, sweeping irregularly up- 
wards to its western aspect, in a broad 
pyramidal form. There is some dif- 
ference between the statements of Mr 
Rich and Sir R. K. Porter, in regard 
to its measurement at the base. Ac- 
cording to Mr Rich, its circuit is 
762 yards : Sir Robert makes it 694 
yards, at least as nearly that as tlic 
dilapidated state of the outline there 
rvould allow him to ascertain^* In 
regard to its elevation, they agree 
more exactly. From the foundation 
of the whole pile, to the base of the 
small tower by which it is surmount- 
ed, .Mr Rich makes 1.98 feet, — Sir 
Robert 200 feet. The height of the 
tower, according to Mr Rich, is .'?9 
feet, — according to Sir Robert, ill 
feet; so that the elevation of the 
whole, according to both statements, 
is exactly the same. The tower-like 
ruin on the summit is a solid mass, 
constructed of the most beautiful 
masonry of furnace-burnt bricks. 
Masonry of the same style and ma- 
terials seems to have encrusted the 
whole structure in gradual stages, 
while sun-dried bricks composed the 
body and baoe of the pile. These 
brieiks wereunited so firmly with lime, 
that BO force could separate them.^ 
Towards the foundatidn of the walls,, 
however, and on the larg^ framents* 
of brick ruiiis at the base of the pile,. 

bitumen: hence Im^as^ed to 8up(-- 
pose, fbat the Chaldean buildem- cm**- 
ployed this substance only, ih^ 
fouiidittioiis and lower parts of tlmr 
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edifices^ for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the bad effects of the damp and 
waterj to which this country must 
always have been exposed, from the 
successive inundations of the river. 
It is remarkable, that, on the sum- 
mit of the tower, and in many of 
the upper parts of the structure, 
the bricks are found in a vitrified 
state ; while towards the base of the 
standing wall they are totally free 
from the appearance of change ; evi- 
dently proving, that the power by 
which this vast pile was broken into 
ruins acted from above — in short, 
that it was the lightning of heaven. 
About 270 feet from the eastern front, 
of this great pile, appears a mound 
of great magnitude, extending north 
and south to a breadth of 1242 feet, 
when those two sides take a rather 
triangular form, to a distance of 1935 
feet, meeting in |i bend to the east- 
ward. I ts summit and sides are fur- 
rowed into endless hollows and chan- 
nels, and all arc thickly embedded 
with fragments of bricks^ tiles, vitrifi- 
cations, and bitumen, — the remnants 
of ancient buildings which Sir Robert 
conjectures to have been occupied by 
the priests and other officers who mi- 
nistered in the temple. From this 
mound, he made his observations on 
all the remains yet visible within what 
he fancied to have been the great en- 
compassing square of the sacred en- 
closure. A large open area stretched 
on all sides ; but towards the north, 
where the area measured across be- 
tween three and four hundred feet, 
mounds of varied elevations were seen 
in unconnected heaps, filling the 
ground from that line to the banks 
of a great canal. Clustering ranges 
of these remains appeared to conti- 
nue curving round to the east ; then, 
after a vacuum, they extend again 
from the eastward in a similar sweep- 
ing direction, along the southern 
front of the great mounds. Sir Ro- 
bert found no difficulty in tracings 
Roip the same rx^ftion, the lines of 
eif^bankmcnt which bad eompassed, 
asnesujpIpQses, the whole sabred area. 
Their es^tent appeared to agree very 
nearly with what Herodotus mentions 
as inclo^g the mund of the Tem- 
{deoftielus. The bricks which eom- 
pDie thn tower and these neighbour- 
moundsi are generally sjainped 
with three lines of inscription, in the 


cuneiform, or Babylonian character. 
Those dried in the sun are larger 
and coarser than those burned in the 
furnace, and are composed of clay 
mixed with chopped straw, or bro- 
ken reeds, to compact it. 

Next in interest to the Birs Niin** 
rood is the Mujelibe, or Maclouba, 
“ the overturned." It stands on the 
eastern side of the Euphrates, about 
four miles north of Hillah. It pre- 
sents the form of an oblong, facing 
the four cardinal points. The side 
to the north measures 552 feet ; that 
to the west 551 ; the southern and 
eastern sides measure each 230 feet. 
The sun-dried bricks, of which it is 
composed, rise to an elevation of Ifo 
feet. On its broad summit arc the 
fragments of buildings which it had 
formerly sustained, bricks both in 
their original and a vitrified state, 
bitumen, pottery, pebbles, and even 
shells, bits of glass, and motber-of- 
pcarl. Regular lines of brick- works 
arc discernible along each face ; and 
on the western front may be traced 
a perfectly straight wall, that appears 
to have cased and parapeted this side 
of the pile. All its sides, and par- 
ticularly the eastern, arc worn into 
deep channels by the rain ; and se- 
veral excavations have been made 
in various parts of it, which are now 
the dens of wild beasts. Some Turks, 
searching for bricks, found, in a sub- 
terranean passage, a coffin of mul- 
berry wood, containing a human bo- 
dy inclosed in a tight wrapper, and 
to appearance partially covered with 
bitumen. This discovery induced 
Mr Rich to open an entrance into 
the same passage from above, and he 
succeeded in discovering another cof- 
fin, containing a human skeleton in 
high preservation A little farther 
on was found the skeleton of a child. 
From thesncircumstanccs, Mr Rich 
thought it j^bahle that the whole 
of the passage, whatever its extent 
may be, was occupied in a similar 
manner. jSir R. R. Porter, however, 
is opinion, that the Mujelibe must 
have been the citadel of the fortified 
palace, mentioned in all ancient de- 
scriptions of Babylop ; and that the 
coffins discovered in passage must 
contsin the remains of persons who 
had died there during a perio<l of 
siege. Tliat it could not be, as Delle 
Valle, Beauchamp, Niebuhr, ami 
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Other travellers have supposed^ the 
Temple of Belus, is evident from its 
present appearance, which plainly 
indicates that it could never have 
"I’isen in a pyramidal succession of 
tcJwers. Had one such stage ever 
^surmounted it/' our author correctly 
observes, we should have found a 
slight elevation at least, towards the 
middle of the summit ; but instead 
of that essential feature, it sinks there 
in a deep hollow.” Besides, the ex- 
tent of its base far .exceeds the sta- 
dium specified by the ancients as the 
measure of the base of the Tower of 
Belus. 

Another stupendous mound has 
been minutely described by Captain 
Frederick and Mr Rich, with whom 
Sir Robert agrees in supposing it to 
be the site and ruins of the palace. 
It is named by the natives the Kasr, 
and is the most august mass, af^ter 
the Mujelibe, on the eastern side of 
the river. According to Mr Rich's 
description, it is nearly a square of 
70<» yards in length and breadth; 
^Sir Robert makes its length 800 yards, 
Its breadth 600, and its height full 
70 feet above the general level. Sir 
Robert observed an essential differ- 
ence between the manner of its con- 
struction, and that of the MujeUlM; 
and Birs Nimrood. In the latter, 
the great stamina of the piles were 
sun-dried bricks, consolidated by the 
intervention of reeds and lime ; but 
in every nart of the Kasr mound, 
within ana without, the material was 
XT ost beautiful burned bricks, so fresh 
in their appearance, that it was dif- 
ficult to believe that it was not a re- 
cent structure. The cuneiform inscrip- 
tions on the bricks, however,, prove 
their ttitiquity beyond the possibility 
of doubt. The internal decorations 
seemed to be as unequivocal evidence 
of its having been the palace of the 
proud monarcha of Babylon. The 
workmen of Mr Rich, after a day's 
labour, brought to light the statue 
of a colossal lion ; while fragments 
of alabaster vessels, fine earthen ware, 
marble, and varnished tiles^ all at- 
test its ancient splendour., Only 
seven years had elapsed since that 
gentleman had examined it with such 
diligence, and described it with such 
precision ; yet in that short period, 
the sacrilegious industry of the people 
employed in digging for bricks, had 


entirely changed some of its principal* 
features. The piles of w^all, to which 
the natives have more peculiarly 
given the name of the Kasr, or Pa- 
lace, still stand in striking fragments, 
from 16 to 18 feet above the general 
line of the summit. Part of them 
are so connected, as to give indica- 
tions of their having originally form- 
ed square piers or supports, rather 
than distinct ranges of chamber or 
tower walls : their thickness, in gene- 
ral, is from 8 to 9 feet; and their ma- 
terials are so strongly cemented, that, 
though the bricks are of the hardest 
kind, it was almost impossible to se- 
parate them from the mortar. To 
this circumstance, indeed, these mas- 
ses owe their preservation. But in 
the lower part of the structure, the 
work of demolition has proceeded 
more rapidly. The serdaubs (cel- 
lars^, dark chambers, and numerous 
intricate passages, have been broken 
up, or impenetrably buried ; and the 
subterranean way, near the ravine, 
which Mr Rich has described with so 
much precision, is now completely lost. 

Of the tree mentioned by Captain 
Frederick, as growing among the 
mouldering ruins of the Kasr, with 
which they assert that it is coeval. 
Sir Robert has given a particu- 
lar description. Its species is quite 
strange in that country; but two 
of his servants, natives of Bcuder- 
Bushehr, assured him that they had 
seen several like it in their own 
country, where it is known by the 
name of Gaz, or Guz, and lives to a 
great age. Its trunk has originally 
been enormous ; bht now only part 
of its original circumference, hollovr 
and shattered, supports the whole of 
its yet spreading and ever-greeu 
branches. They are particularly 
beautiful, being adorned with long 
tress-like tendrils, resembling he- 
rons' feathers, growing from a cen- 
tral stem. These delicate sprays, 
bending towards the ground, give 
the whole the appearance of a weep- 
ing willow, while their gentle waving 
in the wind produces a low and me- 
lancholy sound. In digging into those 
extensive mounds, an incredible num- 
ber of curious objects of antiquity are 
picked up ; aud these, by a strange 
fatality, gcneiuliy find their way into 
the hands of the Jews, who are yet 
lli^s in the land of Sbinar. 
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* About 800 yards from the Kasr 
Mound is the Amran Hill> an enor- 
mous pile^ nearly triangular in its 
form : its south-'west face extends to 
a line of HOO yards^ its eastern face 
1100, and its northern 850. In 
height it is nearly equal to the Kasr ; 
and, like it, is broken into deep ra- 
vines, and long-winding furrows. 
It seems completely exhausted of all 
its useful bricks, and is now com- 
posed of earth, mixed with fragments 
of brick, pottery, mortar, bitumen, 
vitrifications, &c. On the most ele- 
vated spot stands the tomb of Am- 
ran, from which this mass re- 
ceives its name. Before the western 
face of the hill extends a consider- 
able line of flat ground, bounded by 
the river’s high embankment. In 
this embankment Mr Rich found a 
number of urns, filled with ashes 
and pieces of human bones, which 
had not undergone the action of the 
fire. The Babylonians and Persians 
interred their dead without burning 
them ; hence he concludes, that these 
urns contained the ashes of some of 
Alexander’s soldiers. 

The western side of the river had 
hitherto been little explored, but the 
diligence of Sir Robert discovered 
traces of building there to an extent 
of several miles. Amidst a nume- 
rous and conspicuous assemblage of 
mounds, one rose to the height of 
thirty-five feet ; and from its sum- 
mit he observed, “ that the face of 
the country, both to the north and 
the south, for upwards of a mile 
either w'ay, bore the same billocky 
appearance; besides being thickly 
scattered with those fragments of 
past habitations, which in all Baby- 
lonian ruins have so particularly 
marked their character.” Here Sir 
Robert supposed that he had found 
the site of the old or lesser palace. 
About a mile south-west from this, 
again appeared multitudes of mounds 
of inferior elevatron, with the ac- 
tual indications of farmer buildings 
spreading in a circular form^ rather 
more thra half-a-raile in width. 
Proceeding about three miles and a 
half farther, in the same direction, 
they came to a vast tract, covered 
with every minor vestige of former 
buildings; and these appearances 
condnued the whole way to the 
eastern verge of the boundary afouad 


Birs Nimrood, a distance of nearly 
a mile and three quarters. From 
these remains Sir Robert derived a 
fresh proof, that one division of the^ 
city stood on the western bank of the' 
Euphrates, and that the Temple of 
Belus was in that division. 

At the distance of eight miles from 
the Euphrates, on its eastern bank, 
our. author found another pile, the 
grave of former buildings, called the 
A1 Ilyiner. The fragments around 
it proclaim it of Babylonian date and 
origin, though its distance from the 
river precludes the idea of its having 
been part of the great city. It is of 
a pyramidal form, its base nearly 
circular, and is in circumference 
yards ; its height is nearly GO yards. 
Numerous smaller mounds surround 
it as dependants. One- third of its 
elevation is composed of sun-dried 
bricks, the rest of such as had 
passed through the furnace. It is 
remarkable, that of the latter, such 
as were exposed to the external air 
were so soft as to be broken with the 
slightest force ; while those in the 
interior of the pile were as hard as 
any in Babylonia. Layers of clay 
seemed to be the only cement ; but a 
bright white substance appeared in 
some places an inch thick, which, 
on touching it, crumbled into the 
finest powder. Subsequent analysis 
proved this powder to be principally 
composed of common earthy matter ; 
apparently justifying the conjecture 
of Sir Robert, that it has originally 
been the common layer of reeds, 
thus transformed by the operation of 
the air. 

Such arc the .most interesting par- 
ticulars which Sir Robert discovered 
or ascertained in his iuvestigaiion of 
the ruins of Babylon. No s|)ot on 
the surface of the globe can be con- 
templated with more intense, yet 
melancholy inU^est, than this deso- 
late site of the Queen of Nations. 
At Fersepolis, there is still a splen- 
dour in the ruins to recall distinctly 
the former magnificence and beauty 
of its palaces and temples. In the 
remaining fragments of architecture 
and statuary in Greece, we can still 
adore the divinity of that genius, 
which has commanded the admira- 
tion, and guided the taste of so many 
nations and ages. But the vast 
shapeless piles of Babylon arc so 
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many graves, in which all its former 
glories are buried for ever from the 
eye of curiosity ; and which indicate 
only by their extent the magnitude 
of the structures which they conceal 
ip imj)enetrable night. That there 
a^e still so many of these sepulchral 
monuments, and of such vast dimen- 
sions, may serve to give us some idea 
of the former greatness of a city 
which has furnished materials for so 
many capitals, and which has been a 
quarry almost incessantly ransacked 
for more than two thousand years. 
No spot more impressively proclaims 
the mutability of human affairs : and 
on comparing its former grandeur 
with its present desolation, — on view- 
ing the present sterility of its fields, 
once the most fertile in the world, — 
wc reverence that sure word of pro- 
phecy’* by which its awful change 
%vas so clearly foretold : “ How is 
ilabylon become a desolation among 
the nations !** Clome against her 
from the East — open her store-houses 
— cast her up as heaps — and destroy 
her utterly ; — let nothing of her be 
left.'* The wild beasts of the de- 
sart, with the wild beasts of the 
islands, shall dwell there, and the 
owls shall dwell therein ; and it 
shall be no more inhabited for ever.” 
— Jerem. 1. 23, 25, 39. 

The troubled state of the country, 
in consequence of the irritation of 
sonic of the Arab tribes, prevented 
our author from accomplishing his 
design of visiting the three ancient 
capitals, Seleucia, ('tesiphon, and Su- 
sa. On the 2d of December he took 
leave of his kind friends at Bagdad, 
and proceeded on his route towards 
the mountainous regions of Oourdis- 
tan. On the 9th he reached Kirkook, 
a town containing about ten or twelve 
thousand inhabitants. In the neigh- 
bourhood of this town are springs of 
Naphtha, and a burning' sulphurous 
hill. Two days more brought him 
to the district of Sulmania, in the 
coun try of the Gourds. The entrance 
to this district he found remarkably 
fertile and well cultivated ; but this 
genial part of Courdistan,*’ he tells 
us, like the fabled god of the vine 
rocked in his stone cradle, lies in the 
very lap of rocks and mountains.” 
Sulimania, the capital of' the dis- 
trict, is «n open town, containiiig 
about 3000 bouses, and nearly 1^,000 


inhabitants. This is one of the ’ 
largest districts within the pashalik 
of Bagdad : and from the natural 
strong holds with which it abounds, 
and the proud independent spirit of 
the natives, the Porte is obliged to 
allow them a governor of their own 
nation, with the high title of Pasha, 
though all other places within the 
jurisdiction of Bagdad are governed 
by officers in the immediate service 
of the Grand Seignior. The Gourds 
of Sulimania arc, in general, of low 
stature, but well proportioned, ro- 
bust, and healthy. Their complexion 
is fairer than that of their bretlireii 
in the neighbourhood of Kerman- 
shah ; their eyes dark and fine, and 
their general physiognomy more grave 
and thoughtful, with less shrewdness 
and knavery in its expression,. than 
that of the soutliern tribes. *J''heir 
faith is of the true Sunni, or orthodox 
Mahomedan creed, though sectarians 
of every description arc scattered 
throughout the country. The tenets 
of some of these are of the most fe- 
rocious cast; particularly those of 
the Sorani tribe, who call themselves 
Yezedi, after a caliph of Damascus. 

The task of travelling through 
these mountainous regions Sir Ko- 
bert found more arduous than any 
which he had hitherto undertaken. 
After toiling up the steeps of Tahiti? 
mountain, a new and more ibrniida- 
ble point of escalade lay before him, 
in the smooth and marble side of the 
Daroo. Here they had to climb over 
naked and slippery marble rocks, 
sinking suddenly into deep clefts, 
and intricate and apparently untrod- 
den paths, between rough, fissured 
slopes, bottomed with such beds of 
loose stones, that the feet of their 
cattle sunk into them at every step, 
at the imminent hazard of breaking 
their legs. 

Our author was now in one of the 
most difficult points of the route of 
Xenophon in his memorable retreat ; 
and he justly observes, that ** no one 
can sufficiently appreciate the in- 
vincible courage of Xenophon, nor 
the heroic following of his soldiers, 
who has not witnessed the terrific 
passes of Gourdistan: and when 
armed with hostile men on every 
rodk, what must have been the vir- 
tue that then led steadily forward !** 
Savage and sterile as the aspect of 
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these high regions is, every moun- 
tain side has its villages ; and close to 
each, are little hidden vallics, which 
produce corn, barley, and tobacco in 
abundance, besides tine fruits of va- 
rious sorts, particularly grapes, pears, 
apples, pomegranates, and cucum- 
bers. 

After various difficulties and ad- 
ventures, (the most remarkable of 
which was being benighted on the 
Houstah mountain, and being obli- 
ged, through the inhospitality of the 
villagers of Yeltomar, to take shelter, 
during a winter night, in a cave,) 
he reached Tabrecz on the 25th of 
December 1818, and had the plea- 
sure of spending Christmas in the 
true English style, among his kind 
and hospitable countrymen, and of 
interesting their sympathy, and call- 
ing forth their congratulations, by re- 
counting the toils and perils which 
he had endured and escaped. 

A residence of several months in 
Tabreez enabled our author to be- 
come more fully acquainted with the 
present system of government in Per- 
sia, and with the enlightened plans 
of Abbas Mirza for its improvement* 
Corruption pervades every part of it, 
from the fountain-head of power, to 
the remotest of its ramifications. 
Prom the ancient and fatal practice 
of receiving jwesents from the go- 
vernors of provinces, oppression and 
extortion are in a manner patroni- 
zed by sovereign authority ; and the 
example descends to the lowest offi- 
cers of state. Even the chief of a 
village district, or the leader of a horde 
of banditti, easily makes his peace 
with his superior, by a well-timed 
offering of part of the spoil, acquired 
by rapacity or murder ; and Justice 
herself is dazzled on the bench, by 
the bright temptation which is ten- 
dered by the hand of Guilt. Our 
author anti^pates much benefit from 
the integrity, bepevolence, and ta- 
lents of the heir-apparent, aided by 
Ae just and liberal principles, intro- 
duced by the continued influx of 
JBurqpcans, by which the people of 
Persia will be unconsciously prepar- 
ed to understand the value of equit- 
able laws, and of a sovereign liicely 
10 establish them.** The arsenal at 
Tabrecz, formed on a British model, 
and by a British artificer, and the 
fulling mill lately erected at Keig* 


may be regarded as interesting pre- 
liminary pledges of the improve- 
ments projected by this enlightened 
prince. The better to ensure the com- 
pletion of these projects, he has scift' 
over several young Persians to Eng- 
land, to study, at his expence, medi- 
cine, and other useful sciences anil 
arts. All these beneficent schemes, 
however, are in great danger of being 
frustrated by the fierce jealousy of 
Mahmoud Ali Mirza, who has open- 
ly threatened to dispute his brother’s 
succession to the throne. 

The growing power and commerce 
of Russia in this quarter affords our 
author a subject of less doubtful 
speculation. By its late acquisitiors, 
this overgrown monarchy is now in 
possession of almost the whole of the 
western shore of the C-aspian, com- 
manding the Kur river entirely, and 
all the northern bank of the Araxes, 
except the districts of Nakshivan and 
Erivan, — a narrow but fertile stripe 
of territory between the Russian 
frontier and that of Turkey. New 
facilities are daily presenting tbem- 
seives for transporting her merchan- 
dise from the shores of the (Caspian 
into the heart of her territories. 

Excellent roads are constructing 
from the point where the Kur ceases 
to be navigable ; and there the goods 
which have come up from the ('as- 
pian will be disembarked, and car- 
ried over land to Tiflis ; thence con- 
veyed by the way of Kootaia*, the 
capital of Imeritia, to the navigable 
part of the river Rion, where ade- 
quate vessels will receive and c^'rry 
tWm down to the newly-established 
port of Poti, on the south-eastern 
coast of the Euxine. The passage 
thence to Odessa is direct; and 1 
need not expatiate on the ease with 
which the different merchandize may 
be spread, 'through various obvious 
channels, all over Europe.” 

from Tabri'cZf Sir Robert set out 
on a parting visit to the Shah at Tc- 
herau^ carrying with him the por- 
trait of his M^estv, finished from 
the sketch which he had formerly 
taken. He was received very gra- 
ciousIy> and was invested with the 
Qf4er of the Lion and Sun. He like- 
lyise made an excursion to the cu- 
rious eaves of Kerefta, for an ac- 
count of which we must. refer our 
readers to his own minute aescrip? 
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tion. Lake Ouromia was another 
object that engaged his curiosity^ and 
on his visit to its shores he found 
the Persian army, organized and dis< 
ciplined according to British tactics, 
by Captain Isaac Hart, encamped 
near the ancient city of Ouromia. 
This army is composed chiefly of Af- 
shars, and Sir Robert speaks in the 
highest terms of their appearance and 
discipline, — their number amounts 
to nearly 12,000. 

On the 19th October 1819 he took 
his final departure from Tabreez; 
and turned his steps westward on his 
return to the Northern Capital. He 
visited the ruins of Eski Julfo, and 
the Armenian cemetery, in which he 
found thousands of grave-stones, in 
genera,! richly and laboriously carved. 
Wc do not think it necessary to ac- 
company our traveller on his home- 
ward route ,* both because the coun- 
tries through which he had now to 
pass arc so generally known, and be- 
cause our limits prevent us from in- 
dulging in any farther detail. We 
take leave of him, therefore, certain- 
ly ivithout much regret, but not 
without some degreq,,of respect. ' In 
the lighter accomplisnmeiits of grace, 
vivacity, and wit, he by no means 
shines ; and the reader, whose fasti- 
dious taste can relish no production 
which is not highly seasoned with 
these ingredients, will soon turn, we 
fear, in dislike from these plain mat- 
ters-of-fact volumes, if he is not at 
first deterred by their ponderous mag- 
nitude. His pages, too, are frequent- 
ly disfigured by offensive peculiari- 
ties of style. Against some of the 
minor parts of speech, which we 
have been accustomed to think of 
considerable consequence in the con- 
struction of English sentences, he 
seems to have declared formal and 
irreconcileable hostility. Relatives, 
and conjunctive and conditional par- 
ticles, he almost entirely discards; 
and by the want of them, his narra- 
tive is rendered generally inelegant, 
and sometimes obscure; even the de- 
monstrative and the personal pro- 
nouns are sometimes banished from 
the station which they are accustom- 
ed to hold, leaving a vacancy which 


appears equally novel and unplcas- 
ing. Sir Robert soifietirnes indulges, 
too, in very unnatural applications 
of the plainest words, and in a phra- 
seology, which, to say the least of it, 
is very uncouth. His distance from 
London, while his work was pro- 
ceeding through the press, may serve 
as some apology for such blemishes; 
but either lie or his publisher should 
have submitted his MS. to the in- 
spection of some person of taste and 
judgment, or at all events have made 
provision for the careful revision of 
the sheets before they were finally 
thrown off. Such care would have 
prevented this costly work from 
coming forth to public view with so 
many defects upon its head, — defects 
which appear the more ludicrous, a- 
midst the splendour of embelli^ment 
by which the volumes arc distinguish- 
ed. These defects, however, are more 
than compensated by the sterling qua- 
lilies of diligent research, accurate 
observation, sound judgment, correct 
principle, and amiable feeling. The 
classical and the biblical student 
will derive much valuable informa- 
tion from Sir R. K. Porter s patient 
and enlightened investigation of Per- 
sepolis, Babylon, and the other in- 
teresting ruins which it was his good 
fortune to visit. His conjectures, 
guided by the torch of history, often 
throw a clear light on what was for- 
merly obscure ; and he has the high 
gratification of having, on many oc- 
casions, illustrated the truth of sa- 
cred history, and pointed to the ex- 
act fulfilment of prophecy, by topo- 
graphical observations made on the 
very scenes to which they refer. But 
it is in the description of scenery that 
he chiefly exceb. He looks on Na- 
ture with a painter s and a poct*s eye, 
and his description of some mountain 
scenes, particubrly in the ranges of 
Caucasus and Mount Avaral, would 
do no discredit to the pen of a Byron 
or a Scott. In tbe account of his mid- 
night wanderings among the moun- 
tainous region* of Taurus, there is a 
terrific int^t, Which forcibly re- 
minded us of ^ord Byron's stanzas 
on a similar occasion, and do not 
suffer by the comparison. 
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As our present is, to a certain ex- 
tent, an antiquarian Number, we can- 
not omit noticing the Memoirs of 
George Heriot,*^ compiled for the 
laudable purpose of illustrating ''The 
Fortunes of Nigel.” This little vo- 
lume contains much curious informa- 
tion, industriously collected, and ju- 
diciously arranged ; and forms a usch 
ful and necessary accompaniment to 
the admirable tale in which the be- 
nevolent goldsmith makes sucli a 
prominent figure. The sketch of 
lleriots Life has been compiled 
chiefly from Maitland’s History of 
Edinburgh, from the Biographical 
Memoir of the Earl of Buchan, from 
the notice which appeared in the 
Scots Magazine for February 1802, 
and from other sources of informa- 
tion to which the Editor had access ; 
and is as full and distinct as the 
scanty materials for such a perfor- 
mance would possibly peripit The 
Appendix, too, contains a number of 
important and interesting documents, 
the most remarkable of which are, 
Elogies on George Heriot; Donations 
and Legacies to George Heriot’s Hos- 
pital; Last Will and Testament of 
George Heriot; Statutes of George 
Heriot’s Hospital, compiled by Wal- 
ter Balcanquel, D. D. — Anns^ 1627; 
Last Will and Testament of Robert 
Johnson, L.L.D. ; and Extracts from 
Accounts and Vouchers relative to 
Jewels furnished by George Heriot, 
to Anne of Denmark, Queen of James 
VI. 1604-1615. 

The perusal of this volume has 
served to confirm on our minds the 
favourable impression of Heriot, 
which we received from “ The For- 
tunes of Nigel," as well as to show, — 
if, at this time of day, that had lieen 
necessary, — ^how extensively and how 
accurately the Great Unknown” is 
acquainted with the history, both 
general and local, of his native epun- 
try. Nothing, indeed, escapes the 
keen inquisition of this most in veil- ' 
tive, powerful, and original of wri- 
ters ; and it is om of his prominent 
excellencies, thftf he bps chosen most 
of his subjects, in a department 
which had totally escaped the search 
of every other writer of his class ; 
that he has thrown a charm, ammint- 


ing, sometimes, to fascination, over 
details which had hitherto been con- 
sidered as the legitimate province of 
the dull, plodding, matter-of-fact an^ 
tiquary ; that he has set people a- 
searching into some of the most inte- 
resting, yet, before his time, most ne- 
glected periods of history ; and that, 
by conjuring up the genius of anti- 
quity, and embodying, in living and 
moving forms, the characters of tlie 
olden time, he has not merely aflbrdetl 
delight and amusement to all classes 
and orders of men, but, directly or 
indirectly, conveyed to us, without 
our being conscious of it, instruction 
substantial and important. AVe will 
venture to assert, that the history of 
Scotland was never so thoroughly or 
so generally known as at this moment ; 
and he who recollects how different 
was the state of information prior to 
ihe appearance of Waverley,” will 
be able to ascertain how much of 
this is due to the author of what the 
. Cod^neys call the Scotch Novels. 

Fqr tnis reason we think such per- 
formances as that before us arc par- 
ticularly useful. They enable us to 
separate the provinces of History and 
of Fiction ; snow how far the novelist 
has followed, deflected from, or em- 
bellished the details of the mere 
chronicler or annalist ; and enable us 
to appreciate the wonderful power of 
realizing the soul and spirit of his- 
tory, even in a fabulous narrative, 
possessed by the illustrious man 
whom Nature seems to have gifted 
with a sort of ubiquity of intellectual 
vision. To the aamirers of “ Nigel” 
we would, therefore, recommend the 
perusal of this modest and unambi- 
tious volume, which has evidently 
been compiled with great care and 
attention, and the accuracy of which 
may, therefbre, be implicitly relied 
bn. Let us at the same time sug- 
gest, th8t, even independently of the 
interest excited in h» life and cha- 
ractet by the noyel, (^rge Heriot 
has aA individual Arid substantial 
claim to the attentm of all true 
^otchmen, from the munifleent and 
splendid b^efactiqn which nowforras 
so proud a monument to his memory, 
and which has been productive of so 
ranch good to his native city. 
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CHARAOTERB OMITTED IN CRABBe’b PARISH REOTSTRR. 

No. VI. ^ ' 

STiLi fODst my pen a bocrtlm wiurfrre viflie * 

With folUeB register'd on every page : ^ 

This Khkhi’hl ree<»d^ I lament to 
Still tdSs of fools of heterogeneous kind : 

As in the gaudy tulip's flauatiiig race 
We endless shim and vsrkitkM traoe, 

Seine form'd by Art, and some by Kahire's hand, 
Unknown the speeies, till the flower expand ; 

The glowing Imble then reoeives a name, 

But still the genus is in all the same ; 

As countless the vagaries of the mind. 

The endless abenations of mankind ;-<r- 

Some term them fraildes — call them what you will. 

Reflection tdls us they are hdlies still ! 

Of such, with pensive heart, i^n 1 sing. 

Though rough the veiae, and harsh the sounding string. ' 


Register of BapHsmsn^Maria Gay, 

Maria-^I<aura'^An^Uoa Gay, 

How shall } frame to tnee the Uquid lay ? 

Or how, in melancholy notes* idheaiae 
Thy loves and aonrawsi in melodious verse } 
It may not bo— in vabi the taih I try. 

No muse* responsive* edmet back my sigh. 
And vainlv saenfiolim sense for sound* 

Is fill to Jbe in gilded fetters bound : 

I therefore cast my leading-strings aside* 
Content to strut in homely, rustic pride : 

This lady^'s long, mdlifluent, sounmng name, 
Riiough to waft a Spanish Don to feme. 

Must be ciurtaard<*^mioniouB though it be. 
And plain Maria must sudioe for me ; 
Perhaps fer her it had been better too 
Truce with leflecdon— 1 my tale pursue: 


Maria’s mother in high life was bred. 

For she osoh mom dress'd Angelina’s head-- 
The yoonpest daughter of a noble sire* 
London his home^his lands in Lincolnshire* 
This Aiwlinaf beautiful and vain, 

Had stfliadmirers dangling in her train ; 

Tp drimr attontfon was her sole dd%biii 
Her daily Bttqljr* and her dream by night ; 
Her maid wMoldU’d inaH Ae arts tridseis* 
To make ibt mmt of Natmis’s lovoUnsss; 
Could nmgo or Mrmlne dexfrmMiyjpfepm* 
<Tbo bomm dloorafe* and braid the Safe ; 
BesIdefL fits flaiifsr’d with such fluent oit* 

As AuTd har femur in her mistraas' heart* 


But Love this cunnlnfl handmaid's hean tmndiTd ; 
For Dick* the coachman, flattered* sued, aitld wmlM ; 
She kindly listen'd— feund rasistance vain— ^ 

Her heart 'was tender* and she bless'd the siiira!n } 
And Rifdiard Gay, their fortunes to begin* 

Made her tlie distress of the Wbite-Tlorsc Inn. 

A R 
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Before the honeymoon had lost its charms. 

An infant daughter bless’d the husband's arms ; 

And now the name should Angelina be— 

But she, though loved, the youngest was of three ; 

And hence, the child all due respect to pay, 

^ Wt^pamed Maria— Laura — Angelina Gay. 

It boots not, here, to waste the reader's time. 

To tell an infiimt's charms in jinaling rhyipe ; 

The namdess gram that the mid endears. 

And rendm in its eady years, 

Eadi moth^fsBia^eaeii £sti|ber's fisnd heart knows. 

And all the parent in his bosom g^ws ; 
iThile dambennff on his {uie^ wm playM wile. 

The winning look,, and soft endearing smile. 

The Ii8p6r*s j^ttle, and the glandag eve. 

The simple quesdoB^ or the piompt xe{ily — 

CBi! these to love primeval miss impart. 

And shed new rapturea round a parent's heart ; 

Till, daily gating on these artless charms, 

A doting fbndneas all the bosom warms ; 

Eadi passion prompted, and each humour nurs'd — 

The child is in the parents* kindness curs'd. 

And such, alas ! Maria's early morn. 

Soft on ^e sun-bright tide of pleasure borne ; 

No passion check'd, no pert demand denied — 

Each folly diOrish’d, aim each wish siqpplied ; 

Her doU In silks and lace superbly fine. 

Her paroquet in gilded ca^ nmst ihine ; 

The nursery hung with sj^endld diapery round. 

Her fairy tales in fed morocco bound— . 

Her dress so lidi, so smsdy, and so dean, ># 

Maria look'd and mov d a fairy queen. 

Meanwhile, the White Hone Inn, with growing fame. 
O'er all the country round had gdn'd a name ; 

For carrieia, ^oadiinen, grooms, Didc drew good beer — 
His kitdien, ioe, could sw soj^y good cheer ; 

And then^ w d^stp held such jpoey wine, 

That country souiies would sometimes meet to dine. 

For ever busy, onstling day and nisht — 

The landlord luswifb ; 

The ostler carofbh mh liki com and hay ; 

A bar-nuiid Uudiii^ w imoin in May ; 

Time li^tly ttode^ ihid ItOl ^dir hadaeBa gnew^ 

Old firkM were steii^y^-'^^une ,stpl ^em new. 

Thus on Ihdr haais ahspidatlf smil'd. 

And still Mnia tras thek bnty ; 

And 4m hi iMWty'a 

With aegdawnotM ; 

wealth ! 

Wlnr diotdA ^ 

S i mil ? 

. H ieBtini(ei^,tnJnd, 

:AI|#$#.inwiifptt!iik, and taate ireltiillj 

abe idtonld |tfar 
vnflF litdaa aiid,1nii^.!it tbe bar ; 

^d mafic laiig^tar {miiful to nCr-ear ; 
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Hence, in a room apart, she sat retired. 

While tales of tenderness her soul inspir'd ; 

The mawkish novel, and the morbid tide, 

Were sure to wake the sentimental wail ; 

First Love/'--" The S^t Sigh/'—" The Broken Heart, 
And "Delica.te Distress/' could Miss impart : , 

O’er " Werter's Sorrows” she would sit and 
With Female Frailties” cry herself asleep ; ' 

And die had, weddy, teeming press. 

Romantic nonsense— fanciful distrew* 

And dien, the Muse was ready idief, 

In plaintive strains tp sing " the of grief.” 

A votary of the Ddla Omaca achool, 

Whate'er her heart, her head was nevw cool ; 

A cheese-mite diaken from its rich domeih 
Would heave her bosom with extatic pain: 

A solar microscope to her display'd 

Those forma unseen* that boundlesB mce pervi^e ; 

Her heart grew aiok-^her wes were fuUr-she sigh'd— 

Poor animalcmJw !— ah ! hapless race *” she cried ; 

Then quick retir'd, her sorrows to rehearse, 

And mourn'd their fate in most melodious verse. 


John Hopkins, tenant of a neighbouring farm, 

Was young, wdl made, in worldly wealth was warm ; 
And thou^t that it might add a Uiss to life. 

Could he obtain a* fair and faitfafhl wife ; 

And Love, udio will fantastic antics play, 

Fix’d his af^tions on Maria Gay : 

His love was told in language blunt and jdain,— 
Maria’s smile with, hone dismiss'd the swain. 
Mdlnwhile, she musea on all his youthful charms—^ 
His manly air, and two ri(^ cultv^d farms; 

But then his name so vulgar in the sound — 

Its very echo gave her heart a wound !— 

Still more— if ere her heart to love iuclin d. 

It must he one of a congenial mind; 

That John's was such there was much room for doubt. 
But she wouiid seai^ each mental feeling out. 


One morn a fly was in her cream-pot drown'd. 

The maiden's heart was plunged in grief prrfo^d . 
She sadly sigjh'd— perhaps ame tears were Aed— 

Her fix’d eye gaaing on the haptess dead ; 

And as she ne er iavcOc'd the muse in vainer , 

She now sat down to weave Ac funeral at^n* 

Tbe Mbferboiiklf'd «*» ^ ^ 

When JAh seine inrffnd 

Maria read^ as from, . 

. The plaintm ditty, *' 

In tia^style, at^ 

John staied-^tit soon his sMea wi& dwok , 

Madia paus'd, wlA proud, indignant kekM ^ 

Said he, 

' Bomhridteiwnseiiro !-^tr*Ang 
" But vottlmiiieiqMe iti» «|rii aolenm 
" Read cnyl iWi awidiet we . 
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This clos'd their loves — they parted in chagrin ; 
Though both were glad they had eadi other seen. 


A martifd eor|ie was quarter’d in the tbwn^ 

From wheni^ libe otteers wbvdd ^op down. 
Breathe country ifir,>then at the White Horse dine. 
And spend the evenine o*er inspiriiiff wine ; 

Oi) gM 1^ hetoea are aoll frank aiid me, 

Would join the. h^iea o’er a dish of tea ; 

Where Ckptaao W‘oodvine<--lievdm or the day^ 
Paid prompt, attention to Mhria Gagr 
Responsive ecWd aU she said or sung ; 

With tender glaneei dnd ^otfu^oe of tongue. 
Approv’d her taste, her sentiments ddmir^. 

And soon Maria’s nigh tespeet gestur’d ; 

Till at his ease, and qpiite familiar grown. 

He to the White Horse often came alone. 

To hold communion with a kindred mind, 

A peeilaas gesa* in^iriutet casket shrin'd ; 

For dear to him the sentimental sigh ; 

The teSr of aympa^y in beauty's eye 
Far blister ahwie, shed lustiie more divine. 

Than nwest diamonds tom Goleonda'i mine. 

So Captain Woodrille to Maria said. 

And tearaof raptUte o'er h^ verses shed. 

A mindao.pBio Maria ne'er had met-^ 

And tete-&-tete with him enraptured set, 

O'er tales of dotkMi heav'd eommfligling siglis. 

With tears of pity teembliDg in their eyes. 


Platonic love no sensual drogu defiles-^ 

Ethereal transports, and seraphie smiles ! 

No low desire riie ^ling of mind controls. 

Or checks the raptures of congenial aoulaf ^ 

So thought and u^t the fond, impaarion^d pair ; 

No waxnii^ voice at hand to erv Beware !** 

Until by dire Experience docm|^d to 4nd 
That sold and sense briow are itill comhin'd 
Maria weeps— but not o'er fancied woe i 
Her bitter tears heartfrii sorrowi flow. 

No art can hide, nor tilne fiipe out her atein—- 
And where is Captam Wttodville ?^^oim to Spain ! 

Tho blushing mddmr hlstefd 

No husband came te ww 

Her moimifblliiUa!^ Maria .7, 

While Vulgar srittb her anguilh^Vstpt wrings 1 

When to the sacred font her j 
And stood before roe w^ 

Mothought his trouhleu * 

And read xepmcIteBtori 

For he wM addl . 

Ve sentimeh^i(i|S#^^ riik < 




And iwgt 

1 abattiu^lwa^^ 

Alriil RiriRa^ofMiolSMrie^ 

Unflx’4 imstalA iW the Vir 

With^lm and Ptadenoe ae psifitewai sirifb^ 
A giddy, trfaiittng wSathetWoc^ {famogh Hfe. 
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John Marl&we H father itaa a thrifty taan> 

Who always acted on the saving plan ; 

From youth to age this psovetb trite maintain'd — 

A penny sav'd is still h pSn^y gain'd;” 

Who liv'd a Ufe of penury and eare. 

To Bcrape^a fortane to a diai^less heir. 

I'm, wrong--*to when the mker breath'd his list, 

A glance oi gratitude the young man cast I 
With spavkfing eyes, and ont-sprM hands uprais'd. 

He's now at>mt !” add SPohn^ and Heaven be prais'd !" 

Five years had John.his sh<^hoy been,' 

Now his the whole-^and he not yet ei^teen ; 

The shop was in a wdll-hre^u^t^ street. 

And John had been to customen discreet ; 

Hence, he prcsumM, a fortune might be made. 

By persevering in his father's tra£i : 

The present stook> to fashion's eyes q[uite stale, * 

Must find a market in a public sale ; 

And drugget, duffle, diag, shaQoo^ and stuff. 

All meet me going— ^onc !” of Iwter Puff. 

'fhe shop miMt he repair'd, new painted idi — 

The door's disgraceful — windows far too small : 

And ere his father's turf was^doth'd in green. 

What vast improvements on the place were seen ! 

In gilded chains a crystal lustre hung, 

A fine glass door' on ratent hinges swung ; 

The roof oh fluted cAumns seem'd to lean ; 

An ardi, like Iris, proudly ran between. 

On whiim we read, most daeslih^ to behold, 

John Marlowe, Mercer,” gay in blue and gold ; 

Two broad bow windows to the sight display'd 
AtttUictive samples of the stock in trade ; 

From London, Norwich, north, south, east, and west, 
Whate'er thofsdiion-mongers term’d the best, 

W'as promptly order'd^ ana procur'd in haste. 

The richest patterns, and the newest taste : 

Above the door a fbniale figure shone. 

With flowing drapsnry, and a jparlding none, 

^Vhich QaagildeaaiKdi^«eem''d to lean-^ 

6onie said» it was a sitangei outlandish queen ; 

And others though^ hi4 pUcad it there 

To show how he famirg aii4 tiio,iair ; • 

When, tir’d with on the gaudy sboo^ > , 

^^TaBte, Fastnop, cau|^ ilicur oyeg b^w» 


With gent 
To closer ei|i 
As airy well 
So novelty a 
And now, d 
His dhop wij 
The wim^A 


e Motion as brown amber draws 
remrap tne tsuy sy ; 


ThCM vdo aUtliMiumti fOt siiritftlflil fiuie , 
In - 

When INiMlioilhiM 

;rhhmeh(on,8^,;Witepl^^ \ 

lu boioiA spNttd, to bw wiKWntii* Bmar; - - 

ThebaihM«hgi%-UudiliiVitoti^^ > 

Like half-hhma in. the nuHroiw 

Before the youdt emeea, ’ 

No-wondcr witching womaj^um'd hie head ; 
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For though his heart had never heav'd a sigh. 

Yet Fancy could the {dace of Love supply ; 

And such his volatile^ unstable mind^ 

Still to the newest was his heart resign'd. 

Surrounded now with beauty^ fair and young. 

The speaking eye, sofLsmile, and fluent tongue. 

The glowing brash, that |rave a namiBless charm. 

The swelling bosom and the polidi'd arm,-*^ 

On these would John in youthful fondness gaae. 

While found his beast ^ay'd Fancy's flickeiuig blabe ; 

A transient spark s oqQ, j^ospboric light, 

'Hie fleeting ^u-flituds of the night ; 

No lasting flame-— no pure ethereal flr^ 

An exhalation from the pm:Hd ihte ; 

Though restless slill,^ it vafnlv itotta to rise. 

Now here, now tbere^-theSi, mst is darkness; dies I 

Miss Bloomfidd'sdiedL first cangjit the mercer^s eye. 

And cost him many a secret, pleashig ingh ; 

Six months and more a fondly amorous fod, 

The fire be fdt he thought would never cool ; 

And she took care with smiles to feed the fiame. 

For almost daily to the 'diOp die came. 

And she would chea]dy purchase silks and lace. 

With glowing blushes on her downcast face ; 

But ladies who delight in love we find, ^ 

Will sometimes, heedless, leave their wits behind : 

One day, Mias Bloomfield led her cousin there. 

The sweet Miss Mandevifie, young, tall, and fair ; 

Her locks play'd round a sl^aer n^ so white, 

John'a heart wis ravidi'd with a new delight ; 

Fate and the stars were partners in the plot. 

And in a week Miss Bloomfield was forg^ 

Miss Mandevifie an invalid had been. 

And sought sea-batbu^ and a diange aiS sospe ; 

Her languid look, ' m'4eljk»tely fine, 

John thought her mere thau mortal--balf divine ! 

Gloves, rimna, oft were bartered Ibr a smile, 

A meltii^ ^nce, from Fanny Maadmrfllo ! 

His passion grew^nd Meat he might have been. 

Had be Mias Mary ^larkle never seen ; 

But out at tea, Irc Injiilnings of her ^e. 

Keen as the fiery ahaft Aot flrom the sky. 

Pass'd through his head— John tbongbt it was his haart ; 

But that was not the vnlnevable pkrt I > 

A lingping pain Iiove domn'd hmi t^(^p|du«e ; . 

But Time works wonden-<-apd perfim'd a cure. . 

Miss R^^oon led up a country dance. 

Her graced motion fix'd onr hero'# jflance ; 

Light asu syhJi be aaw her bound along, 

Gflde o'er the floor, and'thread the nuunr ibna^ 

And Love's athnclisus, J<dm tinnn^^ ^ 

Proceed not froffn lSba fiurest face, but fightest bm : 

His paadon, like the moon, must wax and wane. 

And, like that plavMU, chan^, to change again. 

A ky cif loTe m nveet Mi« fupg* 

So soft di« ttemblitv idiM ayinylKmiona rang — 

Sot^dy o'er thoikeyi ||«r 4^1^ Sew, 

And mock'd the irory ^iilh inmt fairer hue, ' 
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He listen'd-^^'dj with ravish'd eyes and ears. 

As Hebe struck the music of the spheres ; 

And had she never ceas'd her tunmul skiU, 

Perhaps the mercer mig^t have lov'd her still. 

Miss Blandford dione in native eloquence* 

As Venus lovely* with Minerva’s sense ; 

Each sentence charged with wisdom most profound. 
And rhet'ric’s harmony in every sound ! 

John listen'd long--at last* heeaw, with pun* 

'iliat knowledge made the lady pert and vain. 

He left the fair* of eloquence afMd ; 

But Violetta was a modest maid ; 

With downcast eyes* her accents mild and meek* 

A bashfhl blush still gjbwing on her cheek. 

Insipid charms no lasting love inspire* 

For lack of fhel* dies the languid fire. 

Miss Woodbine's mannem were devoid of guile* 

And she could prattle* dance* bhi^* sing* and smile ; 
Her heart and soul were still intent to please* 

With frank* good-natur’d* unaffected ease ; 

But prov'd so loving* and so fondly kind* 

Fears for his honour fill’d the mercer’s mind ! 

Jane Lettuce was a fair* but prudent maid* 

Dress’d with decorum* in her manners staid ; 

These are the graces ^at adorn a wife — 

And John expected to be bless’d for life ; 

But tete-d-t£te when seated with the prude* 

He seiz’d her hand-^-sbe frown'd* and, call’d him rude ; 
Her glowing cheek he strugn^ed to ^ut^ 

Enraged* she cried* Stana off I^licentious brute !” 

Though woman still was to our hero dear* 

Now* sage Experienoe whisper'd in his ear 
What’s Beauty^-pGcwgawofthepaasipg hour! 1 
^ Coquettes too waiilim---prudes of temper sour; y 
And fbniate wisdom mUl will soive fiDrpow’r! ) 

^ 'Tis wealth alone can laminx bliss impart* 

Gk>ld has unfading channs that fix the heart.” 

He heard, approv'd* and eager in thediace* 

Soon started game-^thofugh distanced in .the race ; 

Far he had lov’d so hmg* so oft* that fame 
Had taken fireedoms wiui hit hapless n a m e * 

As weatherCtidc* or fwtjane-hnater known* . 

£r<^ fair beheld him with a heart of stone. 

His five-aiid«diirtiech year now nam'd away; 

John fidt the hushiemcfflbis shop decay^ ' ^ 
Supplies were wantin g aom ething must be done; 
Time press'd-Huid Widow WDktn's hesit was won^ 
Large was the'widow*s stock of years and healdi, 
TowUihre^hsdadied wodilly wealth: , 

Thai Gaffer Wilkins left much waslth* was true; 

But ho behind him left three daughters too ! 

He had been dead some itfxteen years* or mote* 

And Time had hiade sad inroads on the store; 

Even poverty appfitiwh’di. with, ra^ stride* ^ 
Though she had fnatNf^ed^^ll truth to Ui4^- 
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WJien theT befioro iae to the olUir mae^' 

She tried to tdiisV— tbfiitow aho fdlt iUnne ; . 

It would do-rthftt ebeek vefbi’d tp s^iviify ■ 

Where Time li^.«ialter’d wrinldet yeoriiiigo j 
Whene’er she tpeke^ a Tacant space was seen. 

Where iw>l^ teeth in ^ys of jNfiira had he^ 

And Btra^ung hairs stoM hr&IHllg on her chin. 

In colour darker than her sallow a&H' 

They left the temple in a Chaise sitfl 

Alliile rattling wheek made aH the ^fflage stare. 

Short was their honeymoon of soft delight. 

For both soon f(K^d k was a mutuid' bite 1 
John hoped the widow’s cash his bills woiud pay, 

And -she had match’d, to scare mm want away. 

With duns and d^gry creditors hesetj 
John saw his name enroll’d in the Oaaette; 

Aaham’d, deserted, and quite tir'd of town. 

Through miry roads, the pair on foot came down, 

And in cSir vulage fix’d their place of rest. 

Where both agreed of bad to make the bert* 

Their ^op-— on ! how unlike to that, where shone 
The mdeci lady, with the glittering zone ! 

One little window, fill’d with tapes and toys. 

Comfits, and gingerbread for girls and boys,; 

If not fastidious, wc may enter there. 

And look around us on their motley ware ; 

A deal-board counter stands behind the door^ 

But tread with caution on the crowded floor, 

There bottles, boxes, and dried fish yoa^U flud. 

With cheese, and cri^ery-ware.of ooonesi kind. 

Have you enough ? orsh^we ftrwaid^mBB, 

And closer view the heteroMneous maser 
Tobacco, snwfP, 8oap, treai^ heiringB, .eggs, 

\Vhile tallow candles hang on wooden pegs ; 

’fhere rancid 

With . thimblei^ n^les, pine, imd napwWss geai'* 

We’ve liad ciifickkt for oor every qdnm, .. ; 

These miimted Odoms soon woullrive od^nce ! . 

Yet, though inhaata, impatient thho gone, 

A moment pfOae, and cast ai^m at John; 

Behind the eotmtei^ gaunt and griin, he atands, 

A rusty ^ 

Hia long, hah flimrs havq his Ira amlnowii^d, 

A^ tom’d tlm titUlalfiitt dust aiwand ; . 

His throui^bare coat aU siaiii’d, 'at elbows tocn ^ 

With bain vmoomb’d^. and bnsl^ bra^undmrn* < 


A black tobacoQ-pipe, two inches 
Between her skiimy hps ip emoUng strong ; 
With aspect melancholy and forlorn. 

Her looks at John imply; reproach and scorn : 


See Mn Marioimj 

S*® 


cowonng o'er tiie ; ’ 

Vr *' f, j > 




A rwvd. lier .vi'^ggy 11^ 

l<xy(.toieUTKq>fct; , ' 

Hiuf bai« bar Inymo, wd valmiiejii 

The gtwn h»iu» l(w^ ,n her long, luih wtWt : 
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Sli^hod she shuiflefi o er the clay-cold floor^ 

With wasted form, and withered at the core ! 

Her shivering husband, yawning^ looks askance. 

And eyes his helpmate with contemptuous glance ; 

Curses his folly, ahd his wayward fate. 

And mourns his errors, when, alas 1 too late. 


Register Ruriafs^Widow IFelsted. 

That there are follies in life's ev^ stage — 

That wisdom does not always dweP with age. 

If proof were wanting, 'tis recorded here, 

I grieve to say, unblotted with a tear^. 

James W elsted had a fair and prudent wife, 

But dying, left her, in the noon of }ife. 

The widow’d mother of an infant l^y. 

Now all her care, her hope, and only joy : 

As fortune had on their short union smil’d, 

Five hundred pounds was left this orphan child. 
Herself sole guardian, by the father’s will. 

And long did she the sacred trust fulfil. 

She kept a tavern, had a thriving trade. 

Nor had the bloom of youth begun to fade ; 

The haudsopie widow was by numbers woo’d. 

By giddy youth, and grim old age pursued ; 
Though she could love, her heart was not in haste. 
And ten Jong^ years she liv’d a widow chaste.” 
Her cheek still glowing like the morning sky. 

The fire of love still gbst’ning in her eye. 

When David Morton tried to gain her heart. 

By smooth-tongued talking and insidious art ) 

For, though the lovely widow pleas'd his eyes. 

He deem’d hex: .wo^th. by far a nplder prize. 




Now David was in worldly widom sage, 

A prudent maiiT-hCT match in rank ana age ; 

Long time she ^n<ler'd. like a bashful maid. 

Whose heart is half inclin'd, but s^U afra^, — 

Afraid that she Tnight do.ho: chil4 some wrqng. 

For still mater^ love was xfarm and.' sttpng 
And as she' mu^, thus , to herself she said ; 

^ Though ofteiiL woo'd, fuid willing to be 
^ For ten long years I've led a sin^e life, 

^ While love and duty soinetimes viw at shdfe; 

^ My son, Aank Heaven f is now a phxld no more, ^ 
‘ And ho^e f ^jae may stHl have bliss in store ; 

^ To head8troi)§ youth'^my heart I would ndt yield, 

* But years wotdd.proye?a and f^ahieui, — 

' And may not 1 in David Mortpn^^nd 
' Eifp^nee lage, , with yonth’# ^mbin'd 


When^ 

Whose ^ 

The widow's heart giyjeh l^ hiive.ii 

But Morton's mercenary sovd was cold ; « 

Her heart Sincerely true, and warmly Idod,-— 

His thetsmooth, guileful tongtie,. aiid jiardid mind ; 


* “ The Recording Angel, as he wt|0Ce|r down, dxoilped a tear upon the word, and 
blotted it out for ever.” Sterne. 
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In tradc^ a scheming, speculating man, 

Pursuing still some Yisionary plan ; 

But cash was wanting, — now the widow won 
That snu^^ve hundred for her darling son 
Would suit his purpose, — answer all demands. 

And gain a thousand in his thrifty hands. 

Such was his talk, with blandishments of speech, 

When David tried the golden prize to reach ; 

But though a wife, she was a mother still. 

And hence declin'd compliance with his will ; 

She said, his mcious plans might all be cross'd. 

And they^^;^ouid mourn her William's fortune lost. 

When he iti vain had flatter'd, smil'd, caress'd. 

In harsher tones he still his purpose press'd ; 

The (ithuded brow, cold words, and low'ring eye, 
O'ershading deep and dark Love's halcyon sky ; 

'' Though I have been,** she said, “ deceived, begnird, — 
My mind’s resolv’d — I will not wrong my child.” 

Love’s glimmVing taper soon was ouench'd in night ; 
The son grew hateful in the husband s sight ; 

Though William was a cheerful, lively lK)y, 

Yet David nipt his every bud of joy ; 

Took him from school, — his growing spirit broke. 

And bent his neck beneath an iron yoke. 

Some quarrel rose, the husband stamp'd and swore, 

And in his rage fell’d William to the floor ; 

IJiisated wrath urged him to strike again, — 
hVom William’s head the blood now flow’d amain ; 

The anguish'd mother sicken'd — went to bed — 

And ere she rose, her darling son had fled ! 

To Shields, with hasty steps, his course he bent. 

And there on board a new-rigg'd collier went. 

^ Love banish’d, and domestic peace destroy’d. 

Now Mrs Morton’s heart became a void, — 

No ; not a void, for grief and pining care, 

"With keen remorse, had made their lodging there ? 
Hysteria follow’d, with her countless train. 

That rack the body, and disturb the brain ; 

And cordial drams applied, these ills to cure, 

Conflrm'd their strength, and made their progress sure : 
Yet still she felt a transient aleam of joy. 

When fond hope whisper’d she should see her boy ; 

But when three long and ling'ring years bad passed, 

A gale swept William from the roclcing mast. 

And plunged him deep beneath the mountain wave. 

His shroud the sea- weed in a wat'ry grave ! 

Fate, when she dealt this unexpected blow. 

Loos’d the last tie that bound her heart bcloiv ; 

While David felt his dearest wish was won. 

For Mrs Morton now could heir her son. 

Dead to the charms of wealth, and ev’ry joy. 

The wretched mother mourn’d her sailor boy ; 

Found comfort in a dram — then wept again— 

And sought anew the soother of her pain. 

On speculation’s winm the cash was sent ; 

Lightly it came, and with the winds it went ; 

And Ihivid saw each airy project .fail, 

By poverty alone secur'cl from jail. 
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His wife, though neither loving nor bclov’tl, 

Since they were join'd, had twice a mother proved ; 

Although maternal love she seldom felt, 

Dut wrathful stripes without distinction dealt ; 

For drams alone now gave her heart delight. 

Her only comfort, morning, noon, and night ! 

'When sober, stupid— drunk, a maniac mad ; 

Whatever the price, the poison must be had. 

I need not tell her oaths, and firantic din. 

Or that her petticoat was sold for dn ; 

How crockery ware she would in Aivers dash. 

Or break the windows with a thunderi^ crash, 

Kush to the street half naked, lost to swine. 

Abusing all with some opprobrious name ! 

Led home— would rave, laugh, cry, with frenzied brain. 

Doze, dream, and wake — ere night get dhink again ; 

To scold her husband, tear his clothes and hair, 

And, in return, his brutal blows to bear. 

ISuch was the life this wretched woman led, 

IFhcn all that dignifies tlie human form had fled. 

On Mrs Morton when 1 cast mv eye, 

1 thought of Widow Welsted with a sigh ; 
i hail'd the day that made her sorrows cease. 

And bade her restless frame repose in peace. 


to (firerrr. 


l^'AinE&T dime of thecm’th-«.uncc there- 
gion of glory, 

Too long the lost Iwd of the t}Tant and 
slave ! X \ 

Once inorti; do thy children Wake at thy 
story 

When thou wert the home of the free 
and the brave. 

Down — down on the Moslem their hosts 
are descending. 

Huge and shame in their bosoms arc burn- 
ing and blending, 

The wild shout of buttle the welkin is 
rending — 

Their wateOword is Libc^rty, Life, or tlie 
Gra>e !” 

How oft, when the evening has iiained on 
Uie fbrest,! 

Where silence soUcude hold their 
dread sway, 

Tlie youth, whence thought of his thral- 
dom waallorest,' 

Hath wept in its shades o'er his coun- 
try’s decay ! 

While he gazed on her mountains of fome, 
proudly soaring— 

Like a voice ftom the dead whose fiir 
torceitts were roaring, 

Ur listed the lone little streamlet, deplor* 

7'hut wander'd in desolate music aw ay ; 


While waters, and woudb, and green iblcs 
of the ocean, 

The sorronTul cypresir, and loneliest 

And dim gluamipg temples of ancient 
devotion, ' 

All sadden'd around him, and slept in 
the calm ; 

Then o'er them the Crescent, like evil star 
shining. 

With the lust lovely ray of the evening 
declining, 

liath w'Aken'd his soul into rage and re- 
pining, 

From dreams of the jiast — to his bosom as 

^ ■ balm ! 

The Spirit of ages deported is o'er ihcc, 

Froin their dork reign of fear shall 
oppressors be hurfd, 

That Spirit to freedom again shall restore 
thee, 

■ The wonder, once more, and the pride 
of the world ! 

On thy foes-*tUl theland they have ruin'd 
shall grave tliem, 

Or,, reeling away, till each wild waste 
that gave them 

That locust brood, open its bosom to save 
them— > 

Piibheaih'^l be thy sw^ord, and thy banner 
unfurl'd I 
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The higher order of evils, that 
harass our march through life, are 
not half so annoying as those of low 
degree ; that is to say, the wasps, the 
gnats, and the hornets. Ill iiarsts, 
daft Wgains, cutty-stools, and such 
like casualties, are endurable; but 
I'll defy any man, unless he is either 
a stock or a stone, to keep his temper 
when pestered by a succession of run* 
n waif -knocks in the manner that I 
have been for three nights without 
intermission. My landlady, poor 
woman, was shockingly scalded, last 
Friday was a week, when lifting an 
unlucky kettle of dsh from the tre- 
vet ; and, just as the devil, or some 
of his emissaries, contrived it, Sally 
Digglcs, the servant lass, forgathered 
with the self-same misfortune when 
lifting it on again ; so that between 
the two disasters 1 have had a fine 
time of it. Not a soul being in the 
house, with the exception of our three 
selves, the whole stress of receiving 
company, attending the street-door, 
answering inquiries, taking in messa- 
ges, parcels, &c., naturally enough 
devolved on poor me; and may all tne 
enemies of Scotland have their pa- 
tience heckled precisely in the same 
manner that mine bath been ! Du- 
ring the day, matters went on pretty 
smoothly considering, and the in- 
tervals of respite between every raU 
tat were not at all to be complained 
of ; but immediately after nignt-fall, 
no sooner ivas I arrayed in my study 
habiliments, and seated at my desk, 
than the door-knocker summoned 
me without ceasing. Some three or 
four out of a dozen might have pass- 
ed for business knocks, the rest were 
run-awaifs, every soul of them. I'm 
sure last night, Mr Editor, you would 
have sworn that all the errand boys, 
ticket-porters, and special messengers 
within the bills of mortality, had 
broke loose, and scrupled not to be- 
rogue the niiscreauts who teased me 
so unmercifully. Such was my in- 
dignation at their unmannerly au*« 
dacity, that 1 actually armed myself 
with tlie kitchen poker a little after 
nlpeo*clock, and stood behind tlie 
sti^t^door, fully determined to flat- 
en the first scoundrel who touched 
lloiocker and took to his heels ; and 
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1 leave you to judge, my dear Sir, 
how exceedingly ray wrath was kind- 
led when I distinctly heard thefum- 
bling of fingers outside. Some youijg 
sinner, thought I, whom Satan hath 
not altogether seduced, is counselling 
with his conscience, whether to work 
iniquity or leave it alone be most 
commendable; but before the thought 
was well hatched, down came the 
most tremendous peal of double rat- 
tats that over astounded human car. 
1 instantly rushed out, vociferating. 
Stop him, stop him !” and before 
the offender was fifty yards off, three 
old Charlies hobbled from their 
watch-boxes, rattle in band, and es- 
sayed to cut off his retreat ; but, Lord 
help them ! he perfectly snapped his 
thumbs in derision, laughed||wn to 
scorn, and scampered away fMHheir 
pursuit like a rein-deer. Never did 
1 behold such a pair of heels. Net- 
tled with disappointniont, and curs- 
ing the fellow’s long ]d||L I retraced 
steps, accompanied afore- 

said Charlies, who liazarddT an opi- 
nion, that some of our young Millcn- 
niumites were also conct rued in the 
annoyance ; and truly their conjec- 
tures were feasible enough, for every 
door was standing a-gee, and the 
openings filled up with clusters of 
fair faces. What a dashing scarlet 
night-cap !" quoth Mary Ann Chit- 
tcrling, the tripeman's only daughter, 
in an audible whisper : iny truly ! 
the wit in his attic is well secured 
against frosty weather.” “ And only 
see how tastefully the ncw-fasliioned 
study-gown is puckered at hands and 
bosom,” observed Miss Maria Blowz- 
ley, late bar-maid of the Cockatrice 
and Fiddle, Minx- Alley, whose pa- 
rents having made a good thing of 
it, retired from the public line alto- 
gether, and took up tbeir abode at 
No. 19, Millennium Terrace, last 
Whitsuntide ; I’ll lay a gallon of 
stout to a noggin of gruel, that it’s 
genuine Cokrane, and sewed every 
stitch by Widow Vandervrow's own 
hand. Ton hbnuut he looks extreme- 
ly well, and steps in old Van's yellow 
moiroccos like a prince.” ‘^And 
what a mercy it was," quoth that sly 
little slut, Kate Marmoset, whose 
papa run a hot poker through tlic 
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flinithy bellowii ou receiving a note 
from Tom Bish^ stating tnat the 
Ticket No. 3587, of ivhich he, the 
said Marmoset, held a quarter, was 
that day drawn a prise of ^£.30,000, 
sterling, and soliciting his future 
' favours — “ what a mercy it was,” 
quo' Katharine, that he came not 
out when our hands were at the 
knocker !” Nonsense,” replied her 
cousin, Sophia Glaikly, the washer- 
wife's daughter, who commenced 
sporting a full suit of half-mourning 
that very afternoon for her rich West- 
India unde ; d'ye think the gentle- 
man's a pasha? Not he, indeed. 
Mr Killigrew’s a man of letters, and 
sufficiently imbued with good nature 
to restrain him from lifting a poker 
to either you or roe. Besidesi he's a 
philo^pher, and well knoweth that 
you^ and frolic are inseparable 
cro4p. Have a little patience un- 
til the coast is clear, and see if 1 
don't rap him out again.” When 
the last syllable, Mr Editor, was 
f^uavering on her lips, do you be- 
lieve me, that conscience presented a 
list of tho auld wives' winnocks and 
luins, blocked up with sods by your 
very humble servant, when his teeth 
were langer than his beard, to gaur 
them trow on the morrow, that mirk 
Monday was come back again ; and, 
with the celerity of northern lights, 
or merry-dancers, as the Orcadians 
call them, all of a sudden my chur- 
lish temper, which was even more 
sour than unripe billisters, became 
perfectly moUided, and so ddicious« 
fy juicy withal, that 1 actually pre-» 
seated our night guardians with a 
crown to drink his Majesty's very 
good health, and strictly commanded 
them not to molest a single he <u: 
she that mkht feel incline to take 
liberties with Mrs Vandervrow'sdoor 
knocker. Such a wonderful and 
speedy transition from billowy rage 
to smooth gootl humour, can only be 
attributed to mental magic, whose 
very extraordinary etf^cts are not to 
be accounted for oy biiman wisdom ; 
and therefore, my dear you an4 
I, and every body else, may Jhst 
as well sit doi^n contented with our 
ignorance, aiid say, whh 'the royal 
d’salmist, ‘Tearfully and wonderfwy 
is man made.” 

On drawing near to my lodgings, 
I. perceived wniething where naithiitg 


should ha'e been, and presently took 
possession of a brown paper parcel, 
well secured with rosin, and fastened 
to the door-knocker by means of a 
shoemaker's lingle, the which 1 cut 
without ceremony, hurried up stairs 
With my prize, and the following 
inseription, written in a fine, free, 
Roman hand, satisfied my conscience 
that I was perfectly justifiable in so 
doing : 

“ To Samuel Killigrew, Esquire, 

Millennium Place, London : 
From his hearty friends and weelwishers, 
A wheen merry Souters V the Hole 
o’ the Wa’.” 

Until my dying day, Mr Editor, 
will 1 be thankful, that he who sus^ 
landed my literary present was so 
light of foot. O, Sir, what a burthen 
it would have been on my poor con- 
science, had I smote a souter, and 
maltreated the man who deserved 
my best and heartiest thanks ! Be- 
sides, I have long and cordially 
cherished a kind of natural affection 
for the whole bristle-licking frater- 
nity. Weavers, tanners, tailors, and 
other tradesmen under the sun, are 
all very well after their kind ; but 
there is something in the humour 
and mannerism of a shoemaker that 
pleaseth me beyond measure. He is 
by far the most intelligent, facetious, 
and merry-hearted craftsman 1 ever 
forgathered with, and therefore do I, 
wimout farther comment, present 
you with the Souter s Benejaction, 
always remaining. 

My dear Sir, 

Yours very truly, 
Sami.. Killigrew. 

Ijondon, 1823. 

On Hit evening of Tuesday was 
eig^t days, when takin* our toddy 
in the Hole o’ the Wa’ as usual, in 
came Deacon Brogueram, fresh and 
fluting, fhnn the Council Chamber, 
called for a cheerer, and sat him down 
just as the mid steeple-clock was 
strUdiigsevai. “ Wed, deacon,^' quo’ 
Birsey ** what measures ha'e 

our town eoanseUors ta’en to succour 
poor KRligrew?** “Deed, Biiaey,'* 
replied the deacon, “ 1 ken nae what 
to male* o' them. In a nruititude o’ 
counsdlors there may be saflety for 
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au^t 1 ken, but^ man ! their opi- 
liions are many-coloured^ pirny-com- 
pleadoned^ and unco swear to amal- 
gamate. The whole o* our delibera- 
tions^ this blessed day, may be com- 
prised in five wonls,^meikle said, 
and little done." Gude truly," 
quo' Dan Ytrkingsteek ^ '' the warn' 
lad will ne'er be a syllable the better 
o' their counselling, tak’ my wmd 
for't ; and unless a wheen gude 
fallows like oursel'es lay their heads 
th^ither and contribute a sheet now 
and then, to keep him on hisl^, 
he'll gae to the bane dyke without 
rpmeM. Here’s a round half dizaen 
o' us, sitting wi* auld^farrand subjects 
under our bonnets, amply sufficient 
to fill a score o* Maggazeens, if we 
only kend how to clotne their naked- 
ness I and a thousand pities it is, for 
the tale-gatherers dick them awa* 
frae our verra tongue-taps, and afto* 
they ha’e gane &ou|^ a kind o* 
classical purgaUny, we buy our ain 
gudes back again, in many instances, 
at the rate o' fifteen white shillings 
the set Supposing ane o' us, the dea- 
con, fiNT example, war to tell a story 
affloof, I really do believe we cou'd 
muster enough o' gumshon amang us 
to shave its beard, and curl its wig, 
and send it awa' to the press without 
the aid of a literary barber." 

Our worthy deaeon having long 
cherished a wish to see one of his 
mental bantlings in black and white, 
felt himself tickled in the kittlest 
place, and without farther solidta- 
tion, publicly declared, that if any 
gentleman would voluntarily come 
forward quill in hand^ he would sup- 
ply him with the raw material ; an 
offer that the whole company receiv- 
ed with three ch6«,herause we en- 
tertain a \ety high iqdnion of the 
deacon's tragi-^comic powers. 

When onr shouting was over, and 
our tumblers rephnuahed, 9hNKy 
Daffodil incontinently sharp^ed bis 
p^knife on the upper leather of 
Dan Yerkingsteek'S shoe, his owa 
having been defiled in a giaUr dub as 
hefiedfirom the wrafii of i^oa Skifikm 
er the Bumdrawer, ^ who^ waters 
stoups the mischievous had 
upset, and very politely mide a ten- 
der of his serrisces in auj capacity 
the comittny mig^t deem,iiim qua- 
^Iffied- to fill ; a tender that was also 
accepted wiih every demonstration 


of Jpy, because we all knew Birscy 
to be an expert penman, and the best' 
videntine writer witliin the Borough 
RoqA of Dumfries. Indeed we may 
say, without fear of contradiction, 
t1»t he excels all living men in that 
particular branch of scholar-craft,' 
none of his valentines having ever 
failed to please, save and except the 
forty-fifth, and good jud^ are still 
of opinion that it is altogether un- 
exceptionable. 

Bfrsey having compared woman's 
voice to that of the goldfinch, linnet, 
marie> end all manner of singing 
birds, actually ran short of epithets, 
and m on evil hour his ear was de- 
Ik^ted iriih the shrill, squeely notes, 
of Jhji^ Lindaay^s hand-saw, whose 
teeth Were undeigoing a thorough 
sharpening. Struck with the very 
singulor melody, he instantly Mt his 
muse to work, sang Nell wiera 
praises from head to foot, and trans- 
mitted his eulogy on her mental and 
{lersonal accomplishments under co- 
ver of the aforesaid valentine, which 
Miss Grier duly received. Nell being 
a plain, home-grown country lass, 
not overwell skuled in decyphering 
aUegoricai devices, and altogether 
incapable of perceiving the beauties 
of delicate comparison, retired with 
her love-token down the house, 
opened it very carefully, and beheld 
a pair of oooing doves cdoured from 
nature. Y^at the devil are ye 
doing there?" quo Nell; “ twa mid- 
den cocks pikeing ane anither's een 
out. My truly, Birsey, this is a bon- 
nie picture indeed to send a young 
lass wbase price ye hae been speering. 
What's a' this puaver about ?’* Miss 
Grier' then cast her eye on the poetic 
efi^ion, and read a few couplets with 
tolerable satisfaction. Grass-green 
snood, berry-brown bait, cboup-rose 
dbeeks, and goshawk-eye, spirkling 
like the diamond on Cnffle, ^ve no 
o^noe whatever ; but when Ae per- 
used these lines, 

^ And when thou lilts a lovely lay 

My sorrows to beguile, 

'Thy ' voice, like hand-saw, charms the car, 

Hmionioas as the file/’ 

goodGodl how the girl danced, and 
tone, and streWed l&sey Dhfibdil'^ 
vklentine to the winds of heaven ! — 
But to M on with our story: — 
Dan Ycrungstcck having procured 
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C and quillBj and our landlady 
jht ben the ink-bottle^ the dea- 
con and Birsey clubbed their wita, 
and in leas than half an hour the 
following tale was told, engrossed, 
approved of, and declared by One Imd 
aU sufficiently worthy of appearing 
in black and white. 


The Sorrows of Ned CantUoan. 

Maiiy of our elders, heads of fa- 
milies, and others, continue to be- 
lieve that the Cordwainer’s glorv was 
at its highest, when fame proclktm- 
ed With a loud voice. 

Up wi’ the Soutera o* Selkirk, 
Down wi* the Earl o* Hume ji** 

but, in my opinion, it shone wUh 
equal splendour when everv last Was 
in its place, and not an idle ailsken. 
to be met with, from the town-head 
down to the Soutergate-brae, and 
from^ thence to the farthest Kirknte, 
for either love or money. This Hap- 
pened the very year after Wattle 
Marjonm and I began journey- 
work for Convener Ailshender in tne 
auld flesh-market, and what was 
very remarkable, the fowls of hea- 
ven, and the beasts of the field, and 
the fruits of the earth, were by far 
more abundant and fair to seei than 
I ever beheld them either before or 
since, and so uncommonly reasonable 
withal, that giblet pye, boiled beef 
and young cabba^, were a trades- 
man s dinner, and roast lamb and 
green peas the dessert Moreover, 
there was such an incitement to in- 
dustry, and respi^ for industrious 
habits abounding in the gude town o* 
Dumfries, that no young man in tue 
shoemaking line, unless he was ei- 
ther an apprentice or a profligate, 
took the Dock on a Sabbath after- 
noon, without an English claith-coat 
on his back, and a pound or twa in 
his roaster's hand. This himpy state 
of affiiirs, as might have been ex- 
pected, naturally begat such an un- 
usual gaie^ of heaurt, that our kmw* 
iuff ones, like unto ihe prudent phy- 
sician who breathes a vein to nee 
his patient from a siqimbundanoe 
of blood, gathered themselra toge- 
ther in the Trades* Ha*, and una- 
nimously agreed to honour His most 
Excellent Majesty, BUng Crispin ^ 
blessed memory, with a royal nro- 
eession,. The shoemakers of those 
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days being a body of fine personable, ^ 
well-lookingroen, little or nodifficulty 
occurred in selecting a sufficient num- 
ber from amongst mem. to represent 
his Majesty and royal retinue, with 
the exception of one potentate, whom 
no man within the range of Con- 
vmier Ailshender's eye was deemed 
worthy of personating. This natu- 

a enough induced many of our 
ngmen to demand a scrutiny, 
which was most cheerfully compli^ 
with, and after rummaging the whole 
Trades' Ha' from end to end. Con- 
vener Ailshender, on whose judge- 
ment all men rdied, brought forth 
Ned Cantiloan, whom modesty had 
seated in an obscure corner, and de- 
clared him altogether worthy of re- 
presenting his royal highness the 
British Prince. The sequel of our 
story will clearly diow that Mr Ail- 
shender was a man of sound judge- 
ment. 

Neddy being a little mteful, lion- 
looking fellow, returned many suit- 
able thanks for the honour decreed 
him> in a strain of free-born elo- 
quence, worthy of Caractacus him- 
arif, and retired from the Trades 
Ha* full seven-eighths of an inch 
higher than when he entered it, which 
es^ted him to the stature of five feet 
eight inches, and three-tenths of an 
inch, statute measure ; an altitude 
which Mr Cantiloan hath most ho- 
nourably upheld ever since. On the 
eveiring preceding our grand parade, 
notwithstanding the very honourable 
part he was ab^t to play, it unhap- 
pily struck Neddy, that nothing on 
the morrow hut pull baker, pull 
devil," would he going forward in 
rile Imber's shops, and therefore it 
behoved him to have his hair drest 
that very n^ht, when the operator's 
head ai^d ban^ were completely at 
leisure. For ritUmurpoae, he repair- 
ed to Jamie the most ce- 

lebrated riiaver in Friars’ Vennel, 
who hisjl^y approved of the tueasure ; 

becafpe,** quoth James, we'll 
ha*e a ban^ o' them here the 
wmlM moniiiig, lang before parritch 
ilbaie, wimng^g for riie first frizz, 
and tuhdrinff for the next shave, that 
Jperfectly oread the thoughts d't. 
£Low dy*e think it's poss&e, Mr 
Cantiloao, for a tradesman todo hb 
duly in a tradesman-like manner, 
when he's beset by a parcel o* imps- 
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tient souters^ — I may as well gay« should bare been, a maiden ladv,-*- 
bothering bim to d^atb, and gabbling diat it wm bis full intention to walk to 
•a’ thegither — * Me next, me nes^t,*-^ and fro in the chamber until fait day- 
* God 8 mercy, is the deacon's wig no light, in order to preserve tb0 work- 
drest yet?’—' Whare’s the saep-box, mansbip of Jamie M'Caskie’s bands 
•by the lord Harry I'll shave mvser 1* whole atid entire; ftut this scheme 

waanQtatallapprovedofbyMissBen- 

il's r nach ; — “ Tut,” quo' Jean, what 

! day,' — * U tnat my the ^ague wou’d ye do that for ? 
nose was between the finger and Sit dbwn i' the arm*chair here, and 
thumbo’ J<dm Gass ! he's the boy fmr I'ae pack ye'up in a sleeping posture 
polishing muzzcls !* Wbare’s the safe enou^.. Gude be wi' us, Ncd- 
maii, Isay, in fifty thousand parkbee, dy, what a dreadful trial it wou'd 
capable o^ trimming a customer gen- be to parade the streets o' Dumfries 
teely V the midst o^ sic 'annoyance ? for a wnole blessed day without com- 
But we needna dree the evil hour by forting yoursel* wi' a wink o' sleep 
anticipation. Sit down, Mr Canti- the night before 1" Ned Cantiloan 
loan, and I'll mak' ye a head Hke an took her advice, and Miss Bennacb 
exhibition cauliflower.” having coUeoted every bolster, pillow. 

The Prince elect gave ear to Ja- and cushon, she could lay her hands 
mie's advice, drew in a chair, and on, that go^ lady proceeded to busi- 
placed bis posteriors thereon ; very ness, and in a very little s^ce of 
graciously observing, that he himself time made him as snug as a bee in 
would perform the operation of sba- a box. But perfection is not so of- 
ving in the morning ; because his ten attained at one operation as some 
beard, which was both black, stub- people imagine. On surveying Ned 
born, and bushy, would be apt to Cantiloan front, flank, and rear, Miss 
eprout too far during tbe night, and Bennacb was clearly of opinion, that 
iU accord with the colour of his era- something in tbe nature of a binder 
vat ; a measure that M'Caskie also was absolutely necessary, to prevent 
extolled, and embraced the opportu- him from swagging in hts sleep ; 
nity of assuring Ned, that he would and as neither tow nor tether was to 
lend him a razor worthy of shaving be met with hi the whole apartment, 
the Provost she very politdy untied her own gar- 

Prditmnaries being settled, the ters, with leave of tbe ladies, and 
barber fell to work on Neddy's rig- staraiqicd him to the chair back. In 
mng, and in die diort space of one diis position, Mr Cantiloan thanked 
hour and three quarters absolutely Miss Benna^ for her kindness, and 
wrought such mirades, that when Miss Bennaeh wished Mr Cantiloan 
Mr Cantiloan was returning home, a very good night Sound and re- 
bat in hand, to save fak ourk, every freshing was Ned's deep, — pleasant, 
window in Friars* Vennel flew up, and worthy of being held in remem- 
and every weU-dr®ssed woman, of hrance, were the dreams of his rest ; 
known taste and Judgment, waved but the last and best was by far more 
her handkerchief, and congratulated interesting than any of its predeces- 
bis highness in the most cordial man- sors. Amongst the visions of the 
ner, until his own door received him. night, he beheld RiddeU M^NaighCs 
In a few minutes thereafter, Mr blood<^mare richly caparisoned, pran- 
Cantiloan was waited upon by Jean dug on the plain-stanee, and tossing 
Mennach, tbe casHuest wi^h^-wife her head on nigh, wbilrt two noble 
thait ever dabbled in suds, with a Lonhkdn-waiting set her bridle a- 
dl6anSuiidayvShipt,gotupin.berv^y fis^t, and a gallant Duke held the 
best manner, cravats fochet-naukin, stjinip. Thither went Prince Canti- 
and a pair of white tSk stoeniigi^ loan in the costume of an ancient 
tbatohe assured him dte Duka of Britim, and mounted with the agili- 
Queensberry hamsdf Wowidbe proud ty of a massbopper ; but tbe moment 
Jean was a veiy safe woman hk highness applM the spur, and 
to tqwsk after. The silks and li- merrily tang out; up,Siniler,” 
nenabeiiKexaniliiedj ondbie^ly op- he awoke, ahd'^hold it was a droam"'^ ^ 
awed of, Neddy ao^intM Mkw On ascertaining, by the usual means, 
4i||nsnch,^for she either was, or that he was still in his own apart- 
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mcnt> Ned Cantiloan disengaged 
himself from the thraldom of Jean 
Bennach's garters^ rubbed his eyes^ 
opened his window-board^ and seeing 
that the sun was up, resolved upon 
treating himself to a bit of a walk in 
direction of Cargen With 

this view he left the gO(M folk of 
Friars* Vennd to enjoy their slum- 
bers, marched off at a smart pace, 
and ascended the Corbelly hill ; but 
such an apparition, in all probabili- 
ty, never ^ndem thereon, Mr 
Cantiloan b^ng habited in a coat of 
green cloth, whose tell-tale elbows 
had seen better days, — an old drab- 
coloured Swans*-down waistcoat, 
patched on sundry places with cordu- 
roy, — ^black velveteen breeks, whose 
knees betokened the fervour and f^e- 
<iucncy. of Neddy’s devotions, — half 
a pair of grey worsted hose on his 
right leg, the left being arrayed in 
tig'urcd cotton, with shoes to corres- 
pond, the ono buckletl, the other tied 
with a leather whang, — all of which, 
when contrasted with his well-pow- 
dered head, appeared very strange. 
In fine, Mr Cantiloan really seemed 
to be what he really was not, u e. a 
ruuawajj recruit. Oil gaining tlie 
^ill-top, he mounted an old sod 
dyke, that ofiiciated as a barrier be- 
tween the turnpike road and AVillie 
Tucwhcct’s rye, musing on the pro- 
cession in which he was about to ap- 
pear so very conspicuously; and many 
were the charming pictures of regal 
pomp and jovial festivity delineated 
by Madam Fancy, on tne retina of 
Ned's imagination, that emigrated 
to, his brain in the usual way, ax^ 
rommaiided a satisfactory smile cve^ 
now and then, to blitlien the gloom 
of his long black beard. 

These were all enjoyed by Mr Can- 
tilo«an in silence ; but when her lady- 
ship had finished the spectacle to his 
entire satisfaction, and presented 
him with the Dumjries Weekly Jour* 
naf, (for in those days we had no 
Courier,) the poor lad became so 
electrified with delight, that hs ac- 
tually sat down on the aforesaid dvke^ 
spread forth hands, hera’d tnree 
tunes, to tune his throat, and then 
spoke as folloureth, word for word^ 
just as though he bad been tCkdiug 
<i newspaper: — “ Upon the whole, we 
never beheld a more gfidUnt caval- 
cade : K*ing, Lords, and Commons, 
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played their parts with great spirit • 
and fidelity, amidst the cheers of an 
imihcnse multitude assembled from 
all quarters, to witness the proces- 
sion. Some say that his Majesty 
supported himself throughout in a 
very superior style, — others speak 
highly of the Champion, — others of 
the Indian Monarch and his two ba- 
shaws,-->and many tonnes are busied 
in praising the late King ; but were 
we called upon, as impartial and in- 
dependent journalists, to deliver our 
unqualified opinion, Mr Cantiloan, 
who so very ably personated an an- 
cient British piince, is the gentle- 
man on whom we would certainly 
bestow the meed of praise.” 

Thus far had the young man pro- 
ceeded in his reverie, when, just as 
Beelzebub would have it, and he is 
always on the look-out fur mischief, 
up came a recruiting serjeant, on his 
way to Portpatrick, slapped Neddy 
familiarly on the shoulder, and thus 
accosted him: ** What regiment, 
comrade ?” Nanc ava, Sir,” replied 
Ned Cantiloan ; aff hands, or 1*11 
let ye ken wha ye're meddling wi*.” 

Mother of Jesus !” exclaimed the 
corporal, “ its Harry Dudgeon, as 
I’m a living man. Och, Harry, boy, 
and where did ye laive hrown Bess}** 
The drummer and fifer also came 
forward, and at half a glance fully 
recognized Harry Dudgeon, in the 
person of Ned Cantiloan ; the form- 
er gentleman observing, that he had 
long eluded the halberds, but bis .day 
was come. As for the recruits, eleven 
in number, they certainly could not 
say positively that Ned was a desert- 
er from the ranks, never having been 
in the ranks themitelvcs ; but one and 
all of them were clearly of opinion 
that the fallow looked devilish sus- 
piciotis. Against such a cloud’of ly- 
ing witnesses, it w^as perfectly idle for 
poor Ned to lift up his voice, and he 
therefore raffered nimself to be led 
back to Dumfries in custody, the 
whole partv retrograding for that 
purppK. Tocy mijorched him past his 
own' door, iqp Friars’ Vennel, and 
down the nxgii-^treet, without meet- 
ing a single soul that knew his face, 
or a.fHend to take his part, thougn 
he edfed out most lustily for help:; 
when passing Jamie M^Oaskie’s shop, 
and the town-honsos of certain cord- 
wainers'; but ever^ soutcr was fast 
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asleep^ aud deaf to the supplications 
of Ned Cantiloaiij ftot a man of them 
having had the precaution to put his 
hair in curl the preceding evening. 
Serjeant Corslet being a resolute fel- 
lovr^ marched boldly on^ sword in 
hand^ and beat up the quarters of 
Joe Reid, the under-tumkey> who 
came growling to the door like a Po* 
lar bear^ and swearing most fero- 
ciously, because, forsooth, he had 
been called from his warm bed, to 
receive a prisoner at four o'clock in 
the morning. But the serjeant paci- 
fied Joe's wrath, by observing, that 
he, the said Corslet, and his party, 
would necessarily be detained until 
the fellow was taken before a ma- 
gistrate; and if Mr Reid would 
therefore have the goodness to lock 
him up for the present, and step over 
to the Red Lion, half a mutchkin of 
John Kenyon's ben-the-house bottle 
would be at his service. 

The turnkey, whose throat lining 
was proof against aqua regia itself, 
and thirsted after the spirit without 
ceasing, opened the door of a certain 
apartment, where vagrants, evil doers, 
and loose characters of every deno- 
mination were usually lodged, until 
they had a hearing, and there he de- 
posited Ned Cantiloan, though the 
poor little fellow besoeched him, in 
language that would have mov^ a 
stone, not to incarcerate his person 
in such an ignominious place. These 
werehis words, *^Oh, Joey, Joey ! it's 
me — Ned Cantiloan, ye ken — they're 
liars, they're grand liars, every one 
of them. I ne'er snacked a flint at 
pouther a' iny days, but three times, 
and that on the Kingholm, when we 
shot for the siller gun. Blessings on 
Vc, Joey, dinna lock me in that vUe 
hole, for there's a saul here, (smiting 
his bosom most patheticsBy;)' that 
never deserved unkind usage." But 
the cool-blooded ruffian knew him 
not, in any other capacity than that 
of a prisoner, locked the door, set off 
to John Kenyon's^ full spe^, and 
there he found Serjeant Ciorslet and 
his party, rejoicing over their morn- 
ing's Inck. " Dem him," the 
drummer, ** he's a strange d(», after 
all ; . who the devil would have 
thougiit that Hairy Ihxdj^n, a fol- 
Ijsaf whom Colonel Glaive waii within 
an ioc of promoting to the halberd, 
would have taken to his scrapers !" 


Aye, and desert with his side-arms, 
knapsack, musket, and all," ouoth 
the serjeant ; by the muzzle of 
Mons jMcg, he deserves to be shot 
and gibbeted. How the rascal con- 
trived to brush with his accoutre- 
ments, and elude our vigilance for 
three long years, is more than I can 
divine ; but he’s now, thank God, in 
safe keeping." D'ye mean the 
young man, quo' Joseph, that we 
na'e just now been locking up ?" Ser- 
jeant Corslet replied in the affirma- 
tive, and Joe Reid proceeded to assure 
him, that the prisoner, Edward Can- 
tiloan by name, was town-bred, and, 
to his certain knowledge, never had 
a red coat on his back. This piece 
of infonnation somewhat startled 
both serjeant, corporal, drummer, 
and flfer ; but after a little consulta- 
tion, they unanimously declared, that 
if Harry Dudgeon was above ground, 
all was right. Weel, weel," quo' 
Joe Reid, “ do as ye like, but de- 
pend on't, gentlemen, ye’ll get your- 
sersi!ito a scrape. Ned Cantiloan, 
if ye’ll believ.i me, was never a day’s 
journey frae the fish-cross o' Dum- 
fries." Then," said the scTjeant, 
liow came it to pass that you re- 
ceived him as a deserter?" * ‘‘ Be- 
cause," quo' Joey, I thought ye 
had nabbed him yestreen, win n a’ 
the souters were half cock, and, liki* 
monie a gude fallow when he comes 
to his solWr senses, it struck me 
that Neddy bad been kicking at the 
breeching. ' After some farther con- 
versation, it was deemed advisable 
to take another look at the prisoner. 
Seijeant Corslet and his men, ac- 
cordingly, disguised themselves us 
well as they could, with plaids, great- 
coata, and what not, and proceeded 
along a little narrow street tliat se- 
parated the auld jail from the 
Council ('hamber, because Mr Reid 
thought it was even more than pro- 
bable that Ned would bo on the 
watch for friends to release him, at 
his chamber window; which not only 
looked into the aforesaid lane, but 
also commanded a side glimpse of 
the Hig^-Street, and Joey conjectu- 
red not far amiss. Tiie seijeant, cor- 
poral; dmiUiner, and flfer, marched 
m line, and individually eyed Neddy 
as he gazed through Uie iron bars, " 
then facing about, they retraced their 
steps, took another actual survey, and 
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pushed on to the Ked Lion, perfectly 
satisfied that Harry Dudgeon was 
still at large. " Now, gentlemen,” 
quo' Joey, how d'ye propose to get 
ou( o' this scrape ?” Serjeant Ooig>* 
let, a% we before hinted, being a brave 
hgnourable fellow, declared that he 
was ready to make the young man 
every Compensation in his power, and 
willing to wait until some of the ma- 
gistrates got up, in order that he 
might see him liberated with his own 
eyes. The diel a bit o' that ye 
maun do,” said Mr lleid; our town 
souters are a wheen clanish, ill-con- 
trived blades, and seldom let the 
fallow escape wi' a skinfu' o' hale 
bancs, that maltreats ane o' the 
brogue-making brotherhood, 'fak' 
iny advice, and be alf, or by the Lord 
they'll gi'e ye kelty. But if ye will 
be a gentleman, leave a crown or sae 
i’ the landlord's hand, to weet Ned's 
tooth, for he tak’s his gill ; and I'se 
lia’e him before Baillie M^Whilter 
the moment he tak's down the shop 
shutters.” 

This piece of advice hoing deemed 
sufficiently wholesome, the serjeant 
presented Joey with five shillings, 
to lubricate Ned's wissand, observ- 
ing, that it could not be left in more 
discreet hands ; and after apologiz- 
ing for starting him so early, he and 
his party set off for Portpatrick at 
a marching i>ace. The coast being 
now clear, Mr Reid fell to and melt- 
ed the seijcant's crown in John Ken- 
yon's half-mutehkin stoup so very 
cleverly, that the lordlord, who him- 
self was a bit of a don at gill-drink- 
ing, actually marvelled at the capa- 
city of his swallow, and stood for a 
moment or so in utter astonishment. 
But, notwithstanding be admired 
the turnkey's Bacchanalian virtues, 
and even wished that his own gullet 
was equal to that of Joe Reid, such 
is the stingy ness of some men, that 
no sooner did Joey hold out the 
empty lialf-mutchkin, from whence 
the fifth and last shilling's worth bad 
just taken its departure, than mine 
host pointed tp k long score of long 
standing, shook his he^, atnd retired. 
The turnkey perceivingAat no more 
corn was to be had in Egjpt^ with* 
out money in the«aek*s mouthy turn- 
ed his thoughts upon raising the 
wind ; and conscious of having sat 
much longer than he was wcln 


come, on the coat-laps of every pri- 
soner that could afford to jmrehase 
his civility with a gill, he deter- 
mined to fasten on Ned Cantiloan's 
skirts, and for that purpose visit- 
ed him in prison. Kdward, who 
was still on the look-out, no soon- 
er beheld Joey, than his tongue re- 
viled him for all the bare, gude-for- 
naething, gallows-looking, woodie- 
wintling, heartless blackguards he 
could think of ; but Mr Reid, well 
knowing that a soft answer turnetli 
away wrath, saluted Ned most cor- 
dially, and motested to his God 
that be was heartily sorry for the 
evil that had befallen him, and also 
for being constrained to incarcerate 
a decent town’s-lad in such a fdace. 
'' But our jail regulations,” quo' 
Joey, are positive, and we darena 
for our souls confine a prisoner in an 
up-stair's apartment before examina- 
tion, though he was the King's son.” 
Then Mr Reid proceeded to state, 
that the seijeant and his men were 
beginning to suspect they had gotten 
the wrang sow by the lug ; and far- 
ther declared, that in his opinion 
the matter of half-a-crown's worth, 
mingled with a little well-seasoned 
|)erBua8ion, would induce them to 
abandon the charge altogether. For 
which causes,” quo' Joey, “ I wou'd 
advise ye, Ned, to bargain wi* them 
their ain gate, because tbae soger 
blades are no like you and me— they 
ha'e neither the grace o' God i' their 
liearts, nor his fear before their e'en. 
Tire law’s open, it's true, and faiise 
imprisonment fetches heavy damages 
now-a-days; but keep in remem- 
brance the gude auld saying, for it’s 
a true ane — ^ Pursue a beggar, and 
grip a louse.' ” Ned was so thorough- 
ly satisfied with the turnkey and bis 
logic, that he called him gentleman, 
gude-hearted fallow, winsome Joey, 
and having some loose silver 
about his person, shilled out half-a- 
crown, with whi^ Mr Reid depart- 
ed> whimering, in a humane tone, 
as be locked up his prisoner-^" Din- 
na be down-hearted, Ned, I'll soon 
be back bgain.” It is almost super- -' 
fluous to observe, that Ned's half- 
crown followed the serjeant's five 
shillingsi and that Joey speedily re- 
turned for a ftesh 4Bttppiy, in the 
leyyii:« of which he was but too suc- 
ceasfnl, even unto the siikth and last 
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application, when Ned Cantiloan 
mustered cighteen-pencc, and de- 
clared, on the veracity of a Christian, 
that he had not another sixpence 
wherewithal to bless himself. The 
jailor again set off to negotiate with 
Seijeant Corslet and his associates, 
whom, he assured Ned, were such a 
pack of sad unprincipled dogs, that 
they would not even hesitate to swear 
through a stone-and-lime wall ; and, 
naturally enough, forgetting to re- 
turn, tile prisoner lost all patience, 
walked to and fro in his dungeon, 
cursed every shoemaker by name 
whom he had summoned to his aid 
through the medium of Mr Reid, 
uttered many bitter imprecations 
against the cruelty, selfishness, and 
duplicity of mankind in general, 
and even began to suspect the fidelity 
of Joey himself. But in the midst 
of his mental distress, when ire had 
fairly overpowered reason, the cla- 
mour of many tonnes at a distance, 
partially drowned in martial music, 
told Ned Cantiloan tliat the proces- 
sion was actually advancing. Ilis 
heart flew to his lips. He uttered a 
wildish kind of a shriek, that savour- 
ed much of despair, leapt against the 
jail window like a squirrel, jammed 
his head between a couple of staun- 
cheons, and the first known face he 
beheld was that of Tam Stabblum, 
the herald, in full costume, who told 
the civilized world, by tout of trum- 
pet, that his most gracious Majesty, 
King Crispin, was at hand. But 
Tam being too much taken up with 
his own din to heed that of a fellow- 
creature in distress, Ned suffered 
him to pass on, and reserving his 
wind until the Champion drew near, 
he called upon hiih with all his 
might, “ Jamie, James — I say, Mr 
Awlbanger, that's a gudclad : O man, 
send some o' them down to Convener 
Ailsbender’s, and tell the mistress 
that I'm here.” But whe^er the 
prayer of Ned's petition lost its way 
when journeying to Jamie’s lug, 
or Champion Awlbanger considered 
^.himself above redressing die griev- 
rances of little men, is Ubcertaiii, 
though much hath b^n said, pro and 
ran* We must, therefore, content 
ourselves for the pr^nt, with sta- 
ting a few facts, that all men ac- 
knowledge, to wit, die Champion 
continued his route, neither casting 


his eyes to the right hand nor yet to 
the left, tossing his plumy helm, and 
flourishing his glaive most gallantly. 
‘‘ O, ye lang, pluckless, pot-licking 
slabber]*’ quo' Ned Cantiloan, whfen 
he saw Jamie marching away with- 
out so much as honouring the jail 
window with a single glance : You 
a Champion ! Sic a skinfu* o’ cow- 
ardice clad in mail’s enough to put 
champions out o' fashion. D'ye mind 
the night when you and Davie Caw- 
kers, and Wattie Rivelling and my- 
scl', were nabbing Robie Gillespie's 
lang megs? Ye drapped frae the 
tree, without saying a word to anc o' 
us, and skulked awa,* like a singit 
cat, frightened for the wowff o* Lady 
Carnsallock’s messin." The proces- 
sion continued to advance, and Ned 
continued to hail every gehtleniaii 
shoemaker whom he knew ; but to 
no purpose, for the attention, of our 
cordwainers being wliolly taken ii]> 
with the duties of their own high 
callings, not a man of them had a 
morsel to spare for other purp( scs ; 
and the prisoner unfortunately at- 
tributing their apparent disregard to 
cold, heartless indifference, mustered 
his mental forces, and demeaned him- 
self accordingly. Long before the 
Secretary of State and Privy Coun- 
sellors hov^e in sight, Neds wTalh 
burnt most furiously, and when these 
gentlemen made their appearance, 
it was fit to calcine the soul of a 
stoic. Having called to every man 
of them without effect, and fairly 
exhausted his stock of temperate ex- 
postulation, Ned Cantiloan fell to, 
and maul^ their cholracters, both 
public and private, without mercy. 
But it would be very uncandicl to 
put on record the bitter language 
in which he expressed himself to 
many of these gentlemen, beefause 
the best of us are apt to speak rashly 
when our understandings are chaf- 
ed, and out minds undulated with 
passion ; therefore do wc content 
ourselves with selecting a specimen 
or two of his mildest sayings, be- 
ginning with that whioh he address- 
ed to the ear of Sandy Galash, one 
of his Majesty's Secretaries of State, 
though it never reached him. 
made you a privy counsellor,” qiio' 
Ned, “ ye muckle beetle-headed 
bogstalkcr? Solomons hg’e been 
scant indeed, when they put the like 
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o' ye on the list. Saturday afternoon, 
nae farther gane, the pious man, Mr 
Ephraim, the Methodist minister, 
ca^ d in as he gaed by to see if Marion 
w»4' the land q the living. He 
interrogated ye a' round and round, 
about election, and free-will, and 
sanctification, and the New Jerusa- 
lem ; but the uncircumcised answers 
he received left nae dout on his mind 
that the ideas o' baith auld and young 
had never flown onie higher than the 
lurn-head ; and when the reverend 
gentleman held up baith his hands, 
and cried out, i' the bitterness o' spi- 
ritual affliction, ‘ O Sirs ! this is a 
dark, dark house!' wha was't but 
yoursel' that answered and “said, 

* Dinna misca* the house. Sir. It's 
far frae being dark when the wisp's 
. out o’ the winnock ; but our wife, 
there where she lies, downa thole 
a glifF o’ light, an’ flytes and bans 
waur than Mall Paris hersel*, when 
the least glimmer o't meets her e’e. 
Sae 1 just tied a wheen lint shaws 
thegither wi’ a thumb rape, and 
stowed them i' the winnock to keep 
her frae being crabbit.' And when 
daft Nannie Symedaddit Bailie Nap- 
again's hafiits i’ the Auld Kirk o' 
Dumfries wi’ his ain wdg, and tauld 
him to baud up his e'en, for there 
w'as nae sleepin’ in h***, wha but 
the like o’ ye wou’d ever hae thought 
o' crossing Peg M'Gandy the spae- 
wife’s loof wi' a white half-crown, 
an’ speering at her whether Nannie 
WM possessed by a glide or an evil 
spirit ?" The Secretary of State and 
Privy (counsellors being mere public 
men, their conduct, of course, merit- 
ed public reprehension, if deserving 
of it ; but no liege subject of the 
realm will ever forgive Ned for re- 
viling the sacred person of Majesty. 
He holloed to Mr Samuel Benskeipcr, 
who that day wore the crown, and 
bosceched him most humbly to exer- 
cise his royal preromtive in mercy ; 
hut the high-minded monarch kicked 
a dead cat from his presence, that 
happened to lay in the line of march, 
turned his quid, and followed his 
nose, sceptre in hand, without giv- 
ing ear to the prisoner's prayers, 
whieh exasperated Ned to such a de- 
pee,’that he showered a whole vol- 
h’y of seditious epithets oh Sam's 
head, and then coolly exclaimed, — 
l)inna inisken yourrf, Mr Ben- 


skelper, for I ha'e seen ithcr days wi' 
ye, and I’ll aiblins seen them again. 
There was a time when the beggar 
wives borrowed wee Sammy, week 
and week about, to quicken the pulse 
o* Christian charity, and there was 
a time when the duds on his back 
was fitter to busk a scaur-craw, than 
dead a Christian, and there was also 
a time when a neivefu' o’ new sheel'd 
groats was the crousest cheer that 
craw’d in his crappin. Curse ye. Sir, 
1 ha'e seen ye lickin' mair meal i' the 
Stakeford Mill than ye had slaver to 
swallow." Neddy continued to de- 
liver his mind in a strain similar to 
these specimens, until Riddell M'- 
Naight's blood-mare, led by a cou- 
le of bare-headed grooms, sported 
er figure, and then his eyes were 
opened. That noble animal being 
full of keep, and in excellent spirits, 
pranced, and pawed, and neighed 
most delightfully, which caused the 
prisoner’s heart to leap at a strange 
rate ; but when he saw that her sad- 
dle was empty, and perceived prince- 
ly garments buckled thereon, indi- 
cating that no man save himself was 
deemed worthy of wearing them, his 
blood ceased to boil, and his heart 
melted within him like rosin in a 
yctlin pot, because of the evil and 
very unwarrantable manner in which 
he had spoken of men who certainly 
deserved better at his hands. In- 
deed, many discreet people were of 
opinion, that Ned would get his fair- 
ing from some of the gentlemen, 
whom, in their estimation, he had a- 
bused beyond forgiveness ; but when 
all was over, and his doleful mishap 
fairly weighed in the balance, every 
man of them shook him by the hand, 
and even marvelled that he hadna 
gane stark staring mad. W'ith re- 
spect to his liberation from durance, 
we have only to say, that the mid- 
steeple clock struck nine, and Mrs 
Ailslicnder declared her hour was 
come. She accordingly left the ball- 
room, accompanied by Tam Taggie, 
the junior apprentice, and provideRi« 
tially mistaking her way, being a little 
light-headed with dancing, &:c. turn- 
ed down the very street that Serjeant 
Corslet and his men paraded in the 
morning, a tether length of which 
she and her gallant squire had not 
trodden, when Ned Cantiloan called 
from the jail window, “ O, mistrepR, 
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mistress, is that you Need it be 
told how Convener Ailshender's wife 
rejoiced over the lost sheep, whose 
mysterious absence no man could 
account for? Need it be told how 
she flew to Bailie M'WTiilter's shop, . 
and how Bailie M'Whilter flew 
the jail ? Need it be told th^t 
Cantiloan was set at l^berty^ s^d 
Joe Reid cashiered a fewuaj^^^ex^^ 
after, for mal-practices ? Cer^n^y 
not, for every body knows thatT^lrs 
Ailshender was a most tend^-heart- 
od ivoroan, and Bailie M'\Vhi|ier 
an tipri^ht magistrate. But NM's 
evil genius was determined to have 
another slap at him before he depart- 
ed, and therefore whispered in his 
ear, The dancing's no done yet. 
Cae hame bye and shave the beard 
o’ ye, and put on a Sunday’s suit, 
and aff to the ball-room, before Jock 
Aiken’s owre far gane; better the 
end o* a feast than the beginning o’ 
a fray.” Our unfortunate youth 
shanked to his hame like a lamp- 
lighter, and returned, in less than 
twenty minutes, so gaily arrayed, 
that he might have appeared at ei- 
tlicr ball or assembly, with ever a he 
in the land. But alas! what availed 
the elegance of his shirt frill, plaited 
a-la-roodc, by Miss Bcnnach’s ain 
hands, and the incomparable beauty 
of his toilinct waistcoat, and the 
peerless glance of his shoe-buckles, 
and the witchery of his wanton ring- 
lets, that Jamie M'Caskie brags o' 
to this good hour, when he met Jock 
Aiken me fiddler, blind w'itli infir- 
mity, and blinder with drink, grop- 
ing his way home, and cursing every 
stone that he dashed his foot against : 
whilst the shoemaker lads in ioto, 
paired off with their sweethearts, and 
left not a single she to take the arm of 
Ned Cantiloau, because Jenntf 
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had her Jock! We add no more, 
lest a superabundance of fellow-feel- 
ing should prevail on us to try the 
mettle of our quills, at deserbing 
how poor Ned’s heart palpitate(l Sir 
upwards of eighteen hours by' the 
mid-steeple cU^k ; a task, Mr KilU- 
grew, to which we really are incom- 
potent, and, therefore, beg leave to 
continue, as noted on the envelope, 

Youfhearty friends and weelwishers, 

A WH£EN MKRAY SoiTTKRS l' 

THE Hole o’ the Wa’. 

P S. Mr Killigrew will please to 
observe, that we liave endeavoured 
to keep pace with X. Y. Z., and his 
brother contributor of Nithside, in 
so far as delicacy is concerned, the 
names and surnames of our shoe- 
making Dramatis Persons being all 
fictitious, and only known to the 
trade, whose character for inviolable 
secrecy ranks higher than that of 
any other corperation in the borough. 
So much for our single-heartedness. 
As for Joe Reid, Jamie M'Caskie, 
Jock Aiken, and so on, these gentle- 
men belong not to our brotherhood, 
and therefore we have taken the li- 
berty of giving their real names at 
full length, not knowing how they 
are called Ay jt/y. A-propo,^. 
Birsey DafiMil being deputed by 
the trade at livge to inspect your 
London fashions, and study the doc- 
trine of revolving heels, at the foot of 
a certain eminent Professor on Snow 
Hill, is also commissioned to deliver 
this parcel in the manner that seem- 
eth good unto him, ^nd that he may 
acquit himself in a creditable man- 
ner, is the prayer of 

Dear Killigrew, 

Yours as before, 

A WHEKN MERRY SOL’TEUS, 

ike. 


die SnqnMtmr* 


T is the small bird’s morning cali-^ 

U is the sunshine on the wall 
The blestied sound, and beauteous beam, 
Have woke me from a fearful dream. 
Where past realities did roll 
hike troubled waters o’er mj soul ; 
for 1 reviifit«b in sleep, 

I'ho dir.i'TCtin ci'll — dl liarb .'inil deep. 


Where 1 have sigh’d long hours away, 
And not a wandering beam of <lay — 
That blessed visitant from hcavciw— 
To cheer my lonely night was given ! 

In Lisbon stands, in sullen stale, 

A mansion-house of gloom and fute. 
Where hojwlcs'-; captives darkly dwell. 
Faeb burieil in In'*- vaultetl cell — 
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The public have at b^n 

favoured .Yvith the first vcdume of 
wbat may be considered the Lau« 
rcate's work, and which, that 
accuracy might tbe answerisd, a^ cri- 
ticism warmed, he tells us he has 
been careful not to ^ bring till 
tbe period fixed by Horace for cor- 
rection and revision had nearly ex- 
pired. Eight years,” says he, 
** have now elapsed since thecdnclu- 
sion of that memorable war which 
began upon the coast of Portugal, 
and was brought to its triumphant 
close before the walls of Thoulouse. 
From the commencement of that con- 
test, I entertained the hope and in- 
tention of recording its events, being 
iully persuaded, that if this country 
should perform its duty as well as 
the Spaniards and Portuguese would 
discharge theirs, the issue wouM be 
as glorious as the cause was good. 
Having, therefore, early begun the 
history, and sedulously pursued it, 
it would have been easyfor me to have 
brought it forth while the public, in 
the exultation of success, were eager 
for its details. But 1 was not so un- 
mindful of What was due to them and 
to the subject; and 1 waited patiently 
till, in addition to the means of infor- 
mation Yvbich were within my reach, 
more materials should be supplied by 
the publications of persons who had 
been engaged in the war, and till 
time enough had been allowed for far- 
ther consideration, and fuller know- 
ledge, to correct or confirm the views 
and opinions which 1 had form- 
ed upon tbe events as they occur- 
red." (Preface,, V.) So far Mr Sou- 
they's conduct was worthy of him- 
self and of the subject, and demon- 
strates his desire to attain historasnl 
accuracy ; but it has nevertheless oc- 
curred to us, in the perusal of his 
portly quarto, that had the ** eight 
years which have elapsed since the 
conclusion of the war” 'evaporated 
a little of that furious, uncompromis- 
^g, and intolerant spirit of party 
Wth which be seems to be so grievous- 
ly afilicted, and of that almost insane 
lAitrcd with which he. views every pro- 
ceeding, whether civil or military, of 
the late Emperor of France, the digni- 


ty and authority of history wouldliave 
been better consulted, and men of all 
parties might have perused his work 
with unalmyed pleasure and instruc- 
tion ; viewing it, not as the produc- 
tion of the organ or mouth-picce of 
a monopolizing faction, buj^ as the 
faithful and impartial record of a se- 
ries of triumphs and events, whicli 
shed equal lustre on the British arras 
and on the British character. In- 
stead of planting himself on this van- 
tage-ground, and surveying the re- 
^on below him with the calm eye ^ 
and unruffied mind of a Philosophic * 
Historian, he too oi'ten descends to 
mingle in the iRissions engendered 
during the process of tlic strife ; and 
to men of distinguished talents and 
virtue, and whose stake in society 
may, without any ofience, be con- 
sidered as vastly greater than his own, 
hesitates not to impute the most dis- 
honpurable and even traitorous in- 
tenuons, and to charge them with 
maintaining a sort of league, and act- 
ing in concert with tlie inveterate and 
formidable enemy of their country. 
The gravamen of this accusation is 
of BO serious a nature, that it ouglit to 
be stated in the author's own words : 

The Foxites, from the beginning 
of the war, through all its changes, 
hiid uniformly taken jiart against their 
country; consistent in this, and In 
nothing else, they had always sided 
with the enemy, pleading his cau se, j 
PALLIATING HIS CRIMES, extolHl^ 

his wisdom, magnifying his power, 
vilifying and accusing their own go- 
vernment, depreciating its resources, 
impeding its measures, insulting its 
allies, calling for disclosures which no 
government ought to make, and for- 
ringthem, sometimes, from theu'r«/v- 
ness and mistaken liberality of their 
opponents. Buonaparte, as Wash- 
ington had done before him, relied 
upon their zeo/ and virulence ; and 
they, by their speeches and writings, 
serv^ him more effectually upon the 
continent, and in France itself, than 
all the manifestoes of his miniStars, 
and the diatribes of bis own prels. 
In future ages it will be thought a 
strange and almost incredible anoma- 
ly in politics, that dicrc should have 
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Where ebtto llieir life in «igh and gnain, 
Unheard— unpitied— and alohe.. 

There — ^guiltless as I was of ought 
AgaiAst the church, in word or lJu>ught— 
By nifHan hands, one fatal mom. 

From wife and childten was 1 torn ! 

Their struggling yet methinks 1 see, 

And their convulsive agony— 

The accents of each lisping tongue, 

And shrieks by shuddering nature wrung 
From my poor wife — ^for well she knew. 
Of those how went that way, how few 
Return'd to tell their tale of dread— 

A talc enough to wake the dead, — 
Within the shroud to raise the hair 
And make the cold hand tremble there ! — 

An infant was my youngest child, 

And as I (lass'd, she gaz'd, and smil'd. 
And stretch'd to me her little hand— 

Oh ! then I lost all self-command. 

And wept until my heart and brain 
Became delirious with their paiti ! 

On waking from my trance, I found 
H'hat all was ray less night around. 

1 listen'd — hut no sound w'as nigh, . ^ 
Save my own dc*ep and heavy sigh ; * ' ' 
I could not see my dungeon wall, 

Hut round the dreadful place did cfamrl, 
The dreary dwelling to explore, 

From which I ne’er might travel more ! 

I knew not how time [las^t'd away, 

I knew nut when 'twas night or day ; ^ 
To me 'twas an eternal night, 

S'lve when my jailor’s sombre light 
Its melancholy gleams w^ould throw 
l^IK)n my darksome den of w'oe. 

Whose floor with falling drops bedew'd 
Tho bones of perish’d victims strew'd !— 

'rhencu was I summon'd to a hall 
Where mourning garment robed each 
wall ; 

A ghastly glare its tapers gave, 

Most meet for hell's own grim conclave : 
My judges theu desir'd that 1 
•Should there confess my heresy. 

And crimes from which I was exempt. 
And e'en of which I ne’er had dreamt ; 
But this I scorn'd— though dews be- 
drcnch’d 

My limbs that on the rack were wrench’d. 
My pangs extorted groan aiid sigh, 

But not a sclf-condemningjic ! 

Then back to darkness was 1 sent, 

'I'o nurse the i>ain8 of punishment. 


And for new horrors to prepare 
In that dread dwelling of despair, 

' When o’er my long o’erlaboured Brame 
In mercy soothing slumber came. 

1 slept— it was a lovely sleep ; 

I dreamt — ^it was a lovely dream 
Methought 1 saw the Tagus sw^tep 
To ocean blue his golden stream,— 

And Lisbon, soaring by his Side, 
Enthron'd upon her hills of prid^ 

Her seven glad hills— her place of trust. 
Where, like a Queen, she sits alone, 

Tin earthrpiake hurl again to dust 

Her mighty piles and mountain thronir. 
Methpught I felt my wife's caress, 

And tears of speech Ic&s tenderness — 

My children prattled out their joys. 

Their little hearts were in their eyes. 
Midst shady trees we seem'd tc glide. 
Where the lone breeze in whispers died. 
But left us every sweet perfume. 

Caught from the silent gi*oves of bloom— 
And then methought I was alone. 

My lov'd companions all were gone ; 

They melted from my sight in shades, 
-'Mid gathering gloom, as rainbow fades : 
And 1 awoke from scenes so fair, 

In.utter darkness and despair, 

To muse upon my fearful fixte. 

And feel as lost and desolate 
As would a soul if left alone, 

When heaven and earth have pass'd and 
gone— 

The dweller of infinite space I 

And endless night— without a place— > 
Amidst black, boundless nothingness ! ) 
But I became delirious then. 

And howl’d within my direful den. 

And tore my hair, and beat my breast, 
And then— oblivion hides the rest !— 

When reason came, the whole did seem 
The phantaky of troubled dream ; 

1 woke once more to see the sky. 

In which the Sun w^as riding high ; 

But it was long be fore my ghza 
Could bear the glory of his Maze — 

I saw and knew my chamber well. 

And then a thought of dungeon cell 
My memory caught— and wonder’d back 
To the dim demon-hall and rack, 

Which rose all ghastly to review, 

And into such distinctness grew. 

That I began again to quake. 

And dread 1 was not yet awake. 

Till wife and children round me press'd— ^ 
Oh ! let the heart reveal the Tc^t ! 


r 
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existed in the legislature of any coun- 
try a regular porty^ organized and 
acknowledged as su!^^ whose business 
itwastoobstfiict the proceedings of 
Gor^nment, and to render it, by every 
possible means f contemptible and 
<miou8 to the people ; a party always 
in semi-alUance with the enemy ^ who> 
in time of difficulty and dan^r, pro- 
phesied nothing but failure^ disgrace, 
and ruin; and whose systematic 
course of conduct, if it had been in- 
tended to bring al^ut the fulfilment 
of their predictions, could not have 
been more exactly adapted to that 
object,” (pp. S5, 56.) Now we put 
it to any candid and impartial per- 
son, if this bitter tirade had l^en 
read to him, without his being at the 
samcL^ime informed whence it was 
taken^whether he would not have at 
once pronounced it an excerpt from 
the Quarterly Review, though rather 
in the best style of that dull, sensible 
work, not a citatioh from a grave 
history of the very highest preten- 
sions to fidelity : for me author in- 
forms ns, that his sources of informa- 
tion, public and private, have been 
such as to entitle him to assert, 

that, since the publication of Stra- 
da s Decades, no history composed by 
one who was not an actor in if, has 
appeared with higher claims to au- 
thority !” (Preface, vi.) 

Y et tbou^i this history be far from 
impartially, we have no doubt that 
it is honestly written. Mr Southey 
is incapable of knowingly and wil- 
fully perverting facts; and though 
the discoloration which his own opi- 
nions and passions spread over his 
narrative must, in some depee, de- 
tract from the value of hu other- 
wise able and excellent performance, 
we cannot but respect the straight- 
forward sincerity with which they 
are pronounced, or hesitate a mo- 
ment in declaring our conviction, 
that, with the exceptions already 
pointed at, his pretensions to supe- 
rior authority are well founded; 
while in some instances, particularly 
in his masterly account of the Con- 
vention of Cintra, he manifests an 
independence of spirit worthy of his 
genius and acquirements; noth of 
n^hich, in spite of all our objections 
and disagreements with him,’ we hold 
to be of 3ie very highest order. The 

VOL. xn. 


charm of his narrative is irresistible. 
His style is beautifully clear and 
simple, yet dignified, and suitable to 
the Bulnect ; and what of ornament 
he employs presents itself so grace- 
fully and spontaneously, that there 
» never the least appearance of art, 
labour, or embelliidiment. You 
might easily mention a more pro- 
found, scarcely a more elegant his- 
torian. 

In his introductory chapter, Mr 
Southey has endeavoured to present 
a general view of the politic and 
moral condition, and of the state of 
parties and of public feeling in Spain 
and Portugal, France and England, 
immediately prior to the invasion of 
the Peninsula by the hitherto invin- 
cible legions of Napoleon, — and to 
exhibit the causes which had com- 
bined to produce the changes in the 
circumstances or policy of each of 
those countries. For a long period 
antecedent to tiiat to which we have 
now referred, Spain and Portugal had 
beenrapidlyretrqgrading. Upon these 
countries the shock of the French 
Revolution appeared to have made 
nearly as little impression as that of 
the Reformation. Ignorance, cor- 
ruption, and apathy prevailed, among 
all classes ; and the slumber of the 
middle ages seemed yet undisturbed. 
Tlus deplorable degradation proceed- 
ed from two causes ; the tyranny of 
the Church, and the discontinuance 
of the Cortes. 

With regard to the former, Mr Sou- 
they justly remarks, that in other 
countries, where al^olute monarchy 
has been established, and tiie Romish 
superstition has triumphed, both have 
been in some d^ee modified by the 
remains of old in6titutionB> the vici- 
nity of free states, and the influence 
of literature and manners : but in 
Spain and Portugal almost all traces 
of the ancient constitution had b^n 
effaced ; and as there existed nothing 
to qualify the spirit of Popery, a me- 
morable exanmle ms ^ven of its 
unmitigated efieets.” Those who en- 
tertain any doubts as to the pernicious 
tendency of the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion, when not counteracted by op- 
posite agencies, have only to direct 
their attention to Spain and Portugal 
at this period. Possessed of the two 
gr«rt instruments of power, enor- 
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moUR property and the most de- 
spotic control over the minds and 
consciences of the people^ the clergy 
were enabled to rivet their dominion^ 
by perpetuating ignorance and bi- 
gotry, and by the unhappy alliance 
that subsisted between an intolerant 
faith and a weak and profligate go- 
vernment. By means of the Inqui- 
sition, the people were not only awed 
into subjection, and elFectually pre- 
cluded from all doubt of the infalli- 
bility of their spiritual guides, and 
all inquiry into their conduct, but 
any sort of intellectual communica- 
tion with the rest of the world was 
entirely cut off: to use an expressive 
phrase of Bacon's, it had barred the 
Temple of Knowledge, and thrown 
away the key. Such a system could 
oTily endure while ignorance and bi- 
gotry were universal ; and these, in 
their turn, contributed to degrade 
the national character, and to vitiate 
public morals. 

With regard to the latter, the long 
discontinuance of the Cortes, it was 
productive of effects the more baneful 
and pernicious, as it co-operated with 
the tyranny of the Church, and the 
fatal vigilance of the Inquisition, in 
debasing the minds of the people, and 
extinguishing every spark of public 
liberty and public spirit in the mind 
of the nation. The government and 
the clergy were thus left without any 
check or control : the courts of Mad- 
rid and Lisbon became as despotic as 
those of Constantinople and Ispahan ; 
the laws not only cea^ to afford pro- 
tection, but were never enforced ex- 
cept as instruments of tyranny and 
oppression: a relaxation in thelxinds 
by which society is knit together was 
the speedy and inevitable conse- 
quence ; and the whole country was 
infested by ruffians and bravos : the 
most deplorable apathy spread among 
the people, and the army soon par- 


took of the degradation : in a word, 
those countries which, recently after 
the revival of letters, had taken the 
lead of all European nations in ge- 
nius and enterprise, had, by the com'- 
bined effects of spiritual and tem- 
poral despotism, sunk into such utter 
contempt and insignificance, as hard- 
ly to form the smallest element in 
any calculation of the general balance 
of power. 

Mr Southey endeavours to shew 
that, prior to the invasion of the 
Peninsula by Napoleon, the higher 
clergy had undergone a gradual and 
important change, which had not 
been brought about by laws or liter- 
ature, but by the silent and unper- 
ceived influence of the spirit of the 
times;” and that the morals of- the 
lower were more deteriorated and 
corrupt than those of the higher clas- 
ses. But where, we would ask, are 
the evidences of this advance in im- 
provement, and this pre-eminence in 
profligacy? The result of all the 
inquiry and investigation we have 
been able to give to the subject goes 
to establish a conclusion diametrically 
opposite to this; namely, that the 
higher classes were greatly more vi- 
tiated and profligate than the low er ; 
that even at the lowest point of de- 
gradation, traits might be observed 
in the people which nad some relish 
of salvation in them ; and that of all 
classes in Spain, the most ignoble, 
and worthless, and abandoned, was 
that of the nobility. It is now mat- 
ter of histoiT, that the only cfllctive 
patriotism displayed in Spain, after 
the kidnapping of the royal family 
at Bayonne, and the subsequent 
usurpation of Joseph Buonaparte, was 
among the lower classes, particularly 
the peasantry. The upper ranks, 
almost to a man, were either traitors 
or imbeciles. This Sir John Moore 
^terwards found to bis cost ; and to 


* The number of clergy and religious persons of all classes in Spain, before the late 
Revolution, was 180,342 ; and the property belonging them as under : 

Pious foundations for the use of both sexes,' consisting in lands 

and buildings, ..... £.62,500,000 

Estates of the .Secular Clergy, .... 62,000,000 

Estates of the Regular Clergy, .... 62,000,000 

Real property, land^ and buildings, ' . . . £.186,500,000 

Exclusive of tithes, and various other taxes and dues the Clerp}' ! ! ! 
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the same cause are to be ascribed tlie 
greater number of the reverses whidi 
overtook the patriotic armies in their 
contest with their invaders. It is 
ir^ic^ that they had to struggle with a 
liighly-disciplined, and veteran ene- 
my, and that the conquerors of Jena, 
Austcrlitz, and Friediand, possessed 
enormous and disproportionate ad- 
vantages in a war with an armed 
rabble : but it is no less certain, that, 
when the spirit of a nation is once 
roused by unprincipled agression ; 
wlicn the flame of enthusiasm has 
tairly spread among a people, and 
created a determination to resist, to 
die very uttermost, the power, how- 
ever gigantic, by which they are as- 
sailed ; and when the mass of a na- 
tiou take up arms in defence of a 
eau^tirhich their feelings and prin- 
ciples have made their own,— the ordi- 
nary calciilations and chances of war 
no longer hold, and both discipline and 
experience may be forced to yield to 
that energy which they cannot im- 
part, and for which they are fre- 
(juently but indifferent substitutes. 
Ihit, unfortunately for the Spaniards, 
and, in the first instance, for their 
British Allies, the first burst of en- 
thusiasm was allowed to evaporate 
before advantage was taken of it ; and 
even when armies were at length or- 
ganized, persons of character, talents, 
and integrity, could not be found to 
command them. The men, conse- 
quently, had no confidence in tlidr 
officers, and the officers had no con- 
fidence in their men. The indepen- 
dent movements of their armies were, 
therefore, a series of blunders, often 
60 gross and palpable, that they are 
hardly explicable, even on the great- 
est admitted imbecility and igno- 
rance. Revolutionary movements in 
other countries have almost always 
elicited the display of great military 
talents : hut it is peculiar to the Pe- 
ninsular W ar, that it scarcely called 
forth a single Spaniard, with talents 
above the level of commanding a com- 
pany. These facts serve better to il- 
lustrate the state of degradation in- 
to which the Penisula had fallen, 
than the fine-spun theories of Mr 
Southey, and his wonderful Acade- 
mies at Madrid and Lisbon, which, 
moreover, chiefly concerned them- 
fidves with the wars of the Moors, 
^iiiid the’ exploits of Clonzalcz and 


Sebastian, showing a magnanimous 
contempt for all the heretical modern 
improvements in science and philo- 
sophy. 

In enumerating the causes of the 
French Revolution, Mr Southey has 
only detailed those upon which 
writers of a certain class have been 
so long ringing changes ; iihagining, 
that the seeds of republicanism had 
been chiefly imported from America, 
and forgetting to make any account 
of that monstrous system of orga- 
nized oppression, under which the 
French nation had groaned for ages, 
and which could not fail to go to 
wreck, and tumble into pieces, when- 
ever the light of knowledge broke in 
upon the minds of the people. There 
are periods in the affairs of men, 
when the crimes of centuries, concen- 
trated, as it were, into one moment of 
irrepressible energy, rouse the spirit 
of an indignant people, and bring 
down inevitable vengeance and de- 
struction on the heads of their oppres- 
sors. Such a period had arrived in 
France. The body politic was diseas- 
ed ; and unless it could, by its own 
innate vigour, expel the distemper, 
must become its victim. The govern- 
ment of prostitutes, and the exclusive 
privileges of a domineering nobility, 
could not last for ever. We lament, 
as much as Mr Southey can, the ex- 
cesses and crimes to which that con- 
vulsion gave birth ; but we hold 
that these atrocities were entirely 
owing to the universal corruption 
of manners introduced by the go- 
vernment which the Revolution 
overthrew, and w^hich having, both 
by its conduct and example, tho- 
roughly sapped the foundations of 
religion and morality, was, by a just 
retribution, made to reap the bitter 
fruits of its own criminality. It 
sowed to the wind, and it reaped 
the whirlwind. Much nonsense has 
been talked and written on the ef- 
fects of certain philosophical specu- 
lations, in producing this prodi^ous, 
and almost universal movement in 
France. But has not our country, 
happily not yet revolutionized, been 
as abundantly favoured with such 
speculations as ever France was, 
even during the reign of the much- 
abused Encyclopedists? Have not 
Hume and Giblmn assailed the very 
strong-holds and bulwarks of (’hriK- 
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tianity ? and are not republican and 
revolutionary doctrines circulated 
every .months every week, everyday, 
in flying leaves, and penny publica-* 
tions? These certainly are great 
evils: but other causes must 
bine their operation, before the go- 
verned can be driven to an appeal 
to arms aminst thehr governors. The 
truth is, wt all the reasoning found- 
ed upon such assumptions as these 
proceeds upon an error so gross, that 
notldng but wilful blindness could 
shut men’s eyes to the absurdity 
which it involves. Speculations which 
strike at the root of establiriied sys- 
tems and institutions, can never 
produce any effect whatever, till 
the minds of the people have been 
disposed and prepared to receive 
them, by discovering that these sys- 
tems and institutions have ceased to 
answer the purposes for which they 
were originally intended, and been 
converted into engines of abuse, mis- 
rule, and oppression. But when this 
disposition has once arisen, such 
speculations are then greedily re- 
ceived, and serve to feed the flame 
that had already begun to burn. 
Hence they are rather to be held as 
the indices or exponents of the state 
of public opinion, than as themselves 
die primary cause by which that 
pinion was created and influenced. 
For these, and many other reasons, 
which, were this the proper place, we 
could adduce, it appears to be quite 
as absurd to damn to everlasting 
fame Rousseau and Voltaire, as the 
authors of the French Revolution, 
as to assert gravely, as a matter of 
argument or opinion, that Newton 
was the author of the Solar System. 

But differing, as we do entirely 
from Mr Southey, as to the causes of 
the French Revolution, we s^ee 
with him, that the union of the t&ee 
estates in one chamber was the fa- 
tal error wliich, by transferring the 
whole power to the Commons, de- 
stroyed that equipdse so essential to 
a free and constitutional government, 
^d ended liy the subversion of the 
monarchy, and the reign, for a sea- 
son, of the anarchists and the terror- 
ists. Vet U was this error, the origin 
and causeof somuchmisery andcrime, 
that brought into action the whole 
physical force of France, — enabled 
her successfully to resist foreign in- 


vasion, and to suwrt’ss domestic in- 
surrection,— und laid the foundation 
of that system which, when wielded 
by the consummate military genius 
of Napoleon, crushed down the qld 
and ricketty fabric of the other Eu- 
ropean des^tisms, and, but for the 
accidents of the Russian Campaign, 
might have placed her in a position 
to give law to the world. 

Of the ringular man, who so long 
directed the prodigious power which 
the Revolution put into his bands, 
and whose reverses have read such 
an impressive lesson to all those who 
aspire to universal dominion, by ne- 
glecting, or trampling on the rights 
of mankind, Mr Southey has at- 
tempted to draw a character, in 
which, by a rare felicity, he has epn- 
trived to foist in every exploded ca- 
lumny, to which, during the long 
and eventful contest which he waged 
with us, our own Treasury Journals 
had given currency, and to clothe 
them in language fUll of hatred, bit- 
terness, and all manner of unchari- 
tableness. Death, which mollifies the 
hostility of other men, seems only to 
have exasperated that of Mr Southey. 
That Napoleon’s ''ambition was in- 
satiable,’^ will not be readily denied : 
but Mr Southey has forgot to record, 
that coalition after coalition had 
been formed for his destruction ; that 
it was natural and necessary for him 
to endeavour, by every means, to over- 
come the formidable foes whom Bri- 
tish influence and British gold had 
arrayed against him ; and that if wc 
furniriied him with occasions of tri- 
umph, he was not greatly to blame 
for availing himself of bis good for- 
tune. We are farther informed, how- 
ever, that " his heart was impene- 
trable;” that " he was without 
honour, without veracity, without 
conscience and that "he looked for 
no world beyond the present, and 
determined to make this world his 
own, at whatever cost.” In answer 
to these heavy charges wc have only 
to remark, that it seems inexplicable 
how such a wretch could have been 
so generally beloved, so faithfully 
served, and so deeply regretted, by 
an immense majority of a great, 
powerful, and enlightened nation ; 
and how, even in his misfortunes, he 
should have been the object of so 
much affectionate and self-sacrificing 
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devotion. Let Mr Southey examine 
the ample roll of tyrants and despots, 
from the foundation of the world to 
the present hour ; or, to narrow the 
question a little, let him take up a 
list of the legitimate members of the 
• Holy Alliance, and point out, if he 
can, a single homme couronne who 
has been the object of so much per- 
sonal regard and attachment. But 
Mr S. has advanced, if possible, still 
graver charges, and, as appears, 
upon authority equally indisputable. 
Among these, are the pretended 
military executions in Italy, the 
massacre of the prisoners at Jaffa, 
and the poisoning of the sick before 
Acre, to prevent, as he says, their be- 
ing exposed to the humanity of an 
I^^lish enemy !*’ The first of these 
accuSiations rests upon the authority 
of Mr Southey, and his friends, the 
Treasury scribes — and will do, to all 
eternity : the second is true in point 
of fact, but may be easily explained 
and justified. In the first place, the 
town had been taken by assault ; and, 
by the laws of war, it was justifiable 
to put every man found in it, with 
arms in his hands, to the sword. In 
the second place, the prisoners put to 
death had violated the terms upon 
which they had been formerly re- 
leased by the French ; and if spared 
upon this occasion, would have im- 
mediately joined the Turkish army, 
without the least regard to any pledge 
that might have been extracted from 
them. In the third place, having 
thus forfeited their Uves, the French 
were in such a desperate situation, 
that to have spared them would 
liave compromised the safety of the 
anny. 

W ith respect to the last charge, that 
of poisoning the sick, it is substan- 
tially false ; for although it was pro- 
posed to administer opium to seven 
soldiers affected with the plague, the 
proposal originated in a desire, as 
their case was desperate and incu- 
rable, to prevent their falling into the 
hands of the Turks, or of Djezzar 
Pasha and his Albanians, by putting 
a iicriod to their sufferings. But even 
this proposal was nut carried into ef» 
fed / loudi for raking up explod- 
ed and refuted calumnies, to blacken 
the memory of a man, who, had he 
been our ally instead of our enemy, 
might Have had the good fortune lo 


be tlie object of the Laureate's most 
fulsome panegyric. Really Mr Sou- 
they should not be so fierce a critic 
dejure belli : his zeal is apt to pro- 
voke people to put puzzling cases, and 
ask impertinent questions. Suppose, 
for example, that Napoleon Buona- 
parte, not Sir Thomas Hislop, had 
got possession of Talneir, having pre- 
viously agreed to terms of capitula- 
tion ; and that, immediately after- 
wards, he had taken it into his head 
tohan^ the Killedar or Commandant, 
assigning as a reason for that sum- 
mary and decisive step, the fidelity 
with which the said Killedar had exe- 
cuted the trust reposed him by his 
master, in refusing to give up the place 
without orders — ^in other words, to 
betray it — and gallantly defending it 
to the last extremity : suppose, wc 
say, and we merely put a possible case, 
that Napoleon, not Sir T. Ilislop, had 
been guilty of such an act — in what 
terms of indignant and fierce repro- 
bation would not the Laureate have 
recorded it in his next History ! 
Mvtato nomine^ &c. 

We put this case, because the ob- 
ject of our worship is Truth, not Na- 
poleon, — because we think history 
ought to be just, as well as severe, — 
and because we regret to find, in this 
otherwise excellent work, a colouring 
of passion, a proDenc.ss to exaggera- 
tion, and a rancorous bitterness of 
spirit, invariably manifesting them- 
selves on every occasion where the 
author has to speak of the late Em- 
peror of the French. God knows, 
that at the tribunal of impartial his- 
tory, the memory of that wonderful 
roan has enoi^h to answer for, with- 
out being needlessly blackened and 
aspersed by the miserable calumnies 
which venal writers were so long and 
indefatigaMy employed in circula- 
ting, in order to keep alive, if not 
blow into a flame, the national hatred 
to his person^ character, and govern- 
ment ; a hatred which blinded the 
nation to the prodigious evils of a 
contest, waged, as the result has 
shown, not so much for the purpose 
of overpowering a formidable mili- 
tary despot, and arresting liis insane 
career of violence and aggression, as 
for extirpating every vestige of po- 
pular government in every country of 
Europe ; for reviving the exploded iib- 
sui'ditics, that the rights of tlte people 
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emanate from the sovereign, not those once flattered their vanity, and in- 
of the sovereign from the people ; dulged their vicos and that, botli 
and for organizing a confederacy of at home and abroad, they be- 
despots to} exercise an unwearied sur- came his most devoted and obse- 
vciilance on every 'manifestation of quious adherents.” With respect to 
liberty, and every attempt to ameli- tne former assertion, that Napoleon 
orate the condition of men, — and of favoured the irreligion to which the 
which, in our ruined apiculture, and Jacobins were fanatically attached,” 
decayed commerce, — in the pressure the case is so completely the reverse, 
of the enormous debt which it has that, after the revolution of the 18th 
accumulated, and in the utter hope- of Brumaire had thrown the su- 
less and misery into which we are preme ^wer into his hands, one of 
pluupd, wc are now tasting some of his earliest acts was to repeal the law 
the bitter fruits. But we must by no of the decades, to re-open the church- 
incans lose sight of Mr Southey. es for public worship, and to de- 
- The reader has already seen that the crec pensions to persons of both sexes 
worthy Laureate puts in loud claims under religious vows, who consented 
Co accuracy in all his statements, to take an oath of fidelity to the Go- 
This naturally leads to close exami- vernment. The consequence was, 
nation of pretensions so boldly and that the greater part of the religicnis 
undisguisedly brought forward ; and of all classes and orders submitted ; 
we regret to say, that the result of the country churches were re-open- 
ihat examination does not always ed, and domestic religious rites once 
tend to justify the imperious de- more performed ; and “ t/ie num^ 
mand which the author makes on her of the theophilanthrapists {or •pan- 
our entire and implicit faith. Wc iisocratists,) rapidly diminished !** 
presume, in his formal declaration of far from favouring irreligion, it was 
authenticity, he meant honestly to every where, and by every means, 
except his opinions, which are not discouraged. Napoleon was well 
only partial, discoloured, and vehe- aware that, in a country destitute of 
ment, in short, the very opposite of religion, there can be no regular or 
those calm, well-weighed, and deli- permanent Government; and accord- 
berately-pronounced judgments, to ingly employed himself zealously in 
which Dionysius of Halicarnassus rc-organizing that fabric which the 
alludes when he defines history to be Revolution had demolished, admit- 
philosophy teaching by examples, ting no man to any public office who 
but are often grounded upon assump- was an open and professed infidel, 
cions in point of fact, which, in many In a report on the religious and mo- 
instances, wo now know to be false, ral condition of France, made about 
For example, it is said that the this time, and under the express di- 
Jacobins ^ had many sympathies rection of the first Consul, a deplo- 
with Buonaparte, who favoured rable picture is drawn of the bnitali- 
that irreligion to wdiich they were zing effects of the Revolution, and the 
fanatically attached, because it at havoc whicli it had made of all tliat 

* The most celebrated, and the most xx)werfiil, because the most daringly despe- 
rate, of all the political sects which sprung up in France during the Revolution, re- 
ceived the name of the Jacobins," (which Mr S., by an oifbctation we do not exactly 
comprehend, uniformly siiells Jacobines,") from the place of meeting, in the Rue 
St Honor^ which was called the “ Hall of the Jacobins,” from having formerly be- 
longed to a fraternity of Dominican Friars, who were denominated after their patron 
saint. This soct originated in 1789, under the denomination of the Breton Club,” 
in consec^uence of having been first established by the representatives of Britany. Its 
numbers w'cre nmidly ^creased by deputies from the other provinces, and the mem- 
1>ers then termea themselves more comprehensively the Friends of the People.” 

In the zenisfr of its renown, this central meeting in the capital kept up a constant 
intercourse tvith every part of France, by means of 20,000 affiliated clubs. It was only 
when they bad fallen from their pitch of powder, by their despotism, and thirst of blood, 
aptly expressed, ill their own favourite phrase, ‘ the System of Terror,’— that the Jacot. 
bins took upon tli^selves the comparatively obscure appellation of the Sodefe du 
from holdtf^ their meetings in the Maneffc^ or Riding- Ifousc, where the 
National Cnn\cutiun had before held its sitlings.” Napolmdx I. 58. 
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is most clear and venerable to man : 

They” (the people of France^) 
says this document^ “ are without 
the idea of a God^ without the notion 
of right and wrong. The barbarous 
manners which have thus arisen, 
have produced a ferocious people, 
and we cannot but groan over the 
evils which threaten the present ge- 
neration and the future.” Now, 
with the private opinions of the late 
Emperor of France, neither Mr Sou- 
they nor any other man has a right 
to concern himself, even if he knew 
certainly what these opinions were, 
which he does not : but we hold that, 
to represent the man who so indus- 
triously sought to remedy these enor- 
mous evils” as favouring that 
irrcligion” to which the Jacobins 
were fanatically attached,” is a de- 
viation from historical truth, which 
is the more unpardonable, as Mr 
Southey must have known that it was 
false; and, moreover, that one of 
the points which Napoleon, both as 
First Consul and as Emperor, most 
strenuously laboured to effect, was the 
restoration of the ancient faith, and 
the re-cstablishment at once of re- 
ligion and religious toleration. But 
this gross misrepresentation of facts 
will be rendereef still more manifest, 
by directing the attention of the 
reader to the latter of the assertions 
above quoted ; namely, that “ the 
Jacobins, both at home and abrpad, 
became the most devoted and obse- 
quious adherents" of Napoleon. We 
are well aware that this assertion has 
been reiterated times without num- 
ber, in every government print, for 
the last twenty years, and that the 
confidence with which it has been, 
on every occasion, brought forward, 
has caused it to assume, in the eyes 
of superficial thinkers, the appear- 
ance of an incontrovertible and uni- 
versally admitted fact: It is, neverthe^ 
less, wholly ftdse, 1st, The revolution 
of the 18th of Brumaire was effected, 
not only without the co-operation, 
but in defiance of all the power, and 
all the intrigues of the Jacobins ; 
and it is recorded by Napoleon him- 
self, that they were his most impla- 
cable enemies. Sicyes, by whose in- 
strumentality that revolution was in 
a ^eat measure accomplished, enter- 
tained a mortal hatred to the Jaco- 
bins, and, on one occasion, came to 


Napoleon in great agitation, in the 
middle of the night, to inform him 
of their intrigues and machinations 
against him. Napoleon knew, how- 
ever, that they were become contempt- 
ible, both in numbers and talents ; 
that by their inhuman atrocities, 
they had lost all hold on the public 
mind ; and that he could crush them 
at his pleasure. Let them alone,” 
said he ; in war, as well as in love, 
we must come to close quarters ip 
make an end of it. Let them come ; 
it may as well be settled one day as 
another.” 2d, With the exception of 
Bernadotte and Fouche, few or none 
of the Jacobins were employed by 
him : the former was related to him 
by marriage, and was a man of vulgar 
character and inferior talents ; the 
latter betrayed his party, and was 
retained to execute the dishonourable 
but necessary office of hunting down 
his old friends the Semptembrisers, 
though not without the most strenu- 
ous opposition on the part of Sieyes, 
with whom Napoleon agreed that no 
reliance could be placed on the mo- 
rality of such a man, but that he 
might be usefully brought into ac- 
tion against the faction du Ma7ie^e, 

WHICH IT WAS NKCESSARY TO 

DESTROY,” — such arehls own words ! 
3d, The Jacobins were too well 
acquainted with the energetic cha- 
racter of the man who had assumed 
the reins of government, to believe 
that, under his vigorous sway, they 
could carry on their old practices of 
proscription and plunder, and must, 
therefore, have regarded him as their 
most formidable, as well as irrecon- 
cilable enemy. Besides, Napoleon 
carefully steered clear of all the fac- 
tions by which France was then torn 
and divided. His interest was identi- 
fied with that of the nation, not with 
the views and purposes of a gang of 
rapacious and blood-thirsty villains, 
whose excesses had for ever disho- 
noured the Revolution, atid the his- 
tory of whose proceedings was writ- 
ten in tears of blood. The country 
sighed for repose, — a blessing whicli 
it could only look for at the hands of 
the man who had the energy and 
the means to destroy anarchy, and 
to reproduce security to persons apd 
to property. Napoleon saw his 
ground, and accordingly his first 
measure was to annihilate the blood- 
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and yet, in point of talents, 
pr influence, tlio tnost contemptible 
faction that bad ever inflicted misery 
on a great country. To be peimanent, 
his government tnust be national: 
this ieason he had learned from the 
incessant changes and disorders 
which had prevailled, when the dif-« 
ferent factions were struggling for 
power: and to become national, little 
more were necessary, than to deliver 
the country from aiat " multifaced 
demon” which it had engendered in 
its own bosom, and to re-establish 
tranquillity witli a strong h'atkd. 

Yet,” says Mr Southey, this 
man, like Aurastus, had an oppor- 
tunity of earthly redemption afford- 
ed him ; and while he fabricated for 
himself a splendid fortune, might 
have deserved the gratitude of Eu- 
rope, not only in the existing gene- 
ration, but throughout after ages. 
When he had attained the supreme 
authority, he might have restor- 
ed TUX EOUUBONS'IX TKAKCE, End 

taken Italy for his own reward : ati 
arrangement for which no fresh act 
of injustice would have been requir- 
ed; which none whom it offended 
^vould have been able to oppc«e ; 
and which, more than any other con- 
ceivable alteration in the state of 
(Christendom, might have tended to 
the general good. Here,” he adds, 
with infinite exultation, '' here was 
an object wortliy of ambition, and a 
richer prize than military ambitios 
had ever yet achieved: so great 
would have beto the public benefit : 
so signal and durable the individual 
glory !” Buonaparte might have de- 
served the grantude of Eurone, by 
restoring the Bourbons in ranee, 
and taking Italy for his own 're- 
ward ! ! ! Verily, the Bourbons have 
lieen restored, and--^SrAl» is about 
TO BE iNVADRD \ But that Napo- 
leon Buonaparte should have restor-* 
ed the Boudiona in F^aneCj mi ta- 
ken Italy as tbewrice of bis service, 
however bright the idea mny iM^ar 
to Mr Southey, is nearly as abgurrl 
as if lie, the s^Mr SouUtey, should 
tell a man who had robbed a parti- 
cular friend of his, You will be 
-accounted a honest fdlow, not 
only in the existing generatien, hat 
thnou/^ after ages, if you restore my 
friend to his property, of which you 
have smneliow got possscssion, and 


take the property of his next neigh- 
bour fot your own reward.” Gene- 
ral Monk did in England what it is 
here supposed Buonaparte might” 
have done " in France :” yet who 
ever supposed that he might have 
taken Scotiand for his own reward f 
If the title by which Napoleon held 
.the supreme power in France — that 
of fmblie choice-^was inawlequate 
and ihcoinplete, what possible right, 
in such supposed circumstances, 
could he have to indemnify himself, 
arizing on the kingdom of Italy ? 
e either had a proper and unques- 
tionable title to the throne of France, 
or he had not. If he had, he might 
have resigned that title certainly, but 
it is difficult to perceive how he 
would have merited the gratitude 
of Europe, not only in the existing 
generation, but through after ages,” 
by restoring a race of miserable im- 
heciles, so cordially detested by an 
immense majority of the French na- 
tion, and by giving up what, on this 
supposition, he had a claim to, in or- 
der to indemnify himself bv plunder 
and usurpation; If, again, nc had no 
title to the French throne, it seems a 
strange perversion of all political mo- 
rality to assert, that a military chief 
could establish a lasting claim to the 
gratitude of Europe, by surrendering 
what he had seized upon in one king* 
dom>' and by taking for his reward” 
anothcE to which he liad no conceiv- 
able title, exci^ what is founded on 
eonqueiA. Who doubts, moreover, 
if Najtoleon had been idiot enough 
to teume this notable piece of politi- 
cal quixotism, that tie would, in 
due time, have become an object of 
special care to a Holy Alliance, and 
a sanatory cordon ; and that legions 
of Tartars, Muscovites, Huns, and 
other barbarians, would have poured 
down the Alpine defiles into tlie 
plains of jUnnhardy, in order to give 
him a second and still better title to 
the gratitude of Europe, not only in 
the existiBg generation, but through 
after ages r " BuW” says Mr Sou- 
they, ^'none whom itoffifnded would 
have been able to oppose it.” Fer- 
baps not in the first instance, and 
tUl some pvetexi had been found as 
despicable and atrorious as that 
which is now set forth by the Bour- 
bons to justify their meditated cru- 
sade against the rising liberties of 
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Spain : we will even concede this volunteer recruits more than suffi- 
point ; but cannot^ at the same time^ cient to repair the losses in battle, 
avoid remarking, that Mr S. has and other casualties, the persons at 
here propounded the very doctrine the head of affairs were too wise to 
upon which he anathematises the put their sole trust in such a preca* 
whole of Napoleon’s political acts, rious resource, and accordingly laid 
• namely, that none whom they of- the foundation of a system which 
fended” were for a long time able might call to the service of his coun- 
io oppose them !” ' try almost every Frenchman capa* 

Mr Southey proceeds to develope ble of bearing arms, and which fur« 
the means employed by Napoleon to nished nearly ineidiaustible means 
consolidate and perpetuate his power, of carrying on a war, either of de« 
Of these, he gives a pretty tolerable fence or aggression. That this power- 
outline, though much in the same ful engine laid the foundation of the 
spirit with what we have already triumphs and conquests of Napoleon, 
had occasion to animadvert on, and is as undeniable, as that it proved 
without the introduction of any ori- extremely oppressive in its operation, 
ginal facts or views, — which were not. But this oppression was not unequal, 
perhaps, to be expected. The prin* and therefore odious, like the forced 
cipal of these were the Conscrip- conscription for the Army of Reserve 
tion, and the organization of a ^s- in this country, immediately after 
tern of National Instruction. The the rupture of the short-lived peace 
Conscription, originally borrowed of Amiens,— of which Mr Southey 
from the legiiimaU monarchy of has said notliing. By subjecting all 
Prussia, Buonaparte found establish- ranks indiscriminately to itsopera- 
ed to his hand, and in full operation, tion, and by rendering exemptions 
The French Republic, assailed by for any other cause, except physical 
one of the most formidable confe- debility, next to impossible, there 
deracies ever formed against a single cannot, we think, be a doubt that it 
state, necessarily directed its main materially contributed to improve 
attention to the organization of a mi- the general character of the French 
litary force, commensurate to the exi- armies *. In their ranks might be 
gency of its position ; and although found persons of an education and 
the universal enthusiasm that over- grade in society, far superior to those 
spread the nation at first supplied who stand on the muster-rolls of the 

• In noticing the superior composition of the French army, occasioned, in part, hy 
the impartial severity of the ("oriscription Law, we cannot avoid remarking, at the 
same time, that the brutal and degrading punishment of dogging was not only un- 
known, but would not have been endured. Buonaparte declared to Mr O'Meara, 
that, even in the zenith of his power, when no reverses had obscured the glories 
of Marengo, Austcrlitz, .lena, Fricdland, and Wagram, he dursi not have subjected 
the meanest soldier in his armies to the punishment of the lash ; and expressed his 
utter astonishment, that such a disgraceful jirMtice should be cndurH by the brave 
army of Britain. Some of the best and bravest of our own soldiers have raised their 
voices loudly against this monstrous anomaly in our roilitfuy code. In his valuable, 
and highly-entertaining book on the Highlands and Highland soldiers, Colonel Stew- 
art takes every opportunity to protest against the infiiction of inexpiable infamy on a 
brave man, even ^pugh criminal ; and, above all, records it as the result of his- long 
experience, that, by this barbarous punishment, the good and steady soldier feels that 
lie belongs to a degraded caste, where, for a merely military oflhnce, which often im- 
plies no moral turpitude, he is as indelibly stigmatised as by the pillory or the 
branding-iron; while the profligate is rendered incorrigible and desperate, and as 
cfibctually precluded from any chance of retrieving his character, as a young woman 
who has lost her chastity, from again appearing in modest and virtuous society. The 
British Army certainly owes much to the present Commander-in-Chief ; and he has 
only to abolish this monstrous relic of a barbarous age and a barbarous country, — 
more worthy of Russia or Turkey tluin of the greatest nation upon earth, — to entitle 
himself to their everlasting gratitude. Officers, who cannot maintain discipline with- 
out this instrument of torture and ignominy, are both unwortliy of, and unfit for their 
rituatiops, and ought fortlnvith to be put on the half-pay establishment. 
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other European armies ; and the in- 
termingling of such men, combined 
with the prodigious stimulus given 
to talents and courage, by the opera- 
tion of the levelling, principle^fl 
earri^re ouverte ausc talens, infused 
an energy, a knowledge, and a su- 
periority, of which their enemies 
received many fatally convincing 
proofs. War was also made to sup- 
port itself. On the part of the re- 
public, destitute of every thing but 
brave and willing soldiers, this was 
matter of necessity; but Napoleon 
too well comprehended its import- 
ance, to abtindon a system which af- 
forded incredible advantages, and 
particularly admitted of a celerity of 
movement and boldness of enterprize 
of which Europe had hitherto seen no 
examples. To this principle, para- 
doxical as it may at first sight ap- 
pear, Buonaparte owed, in a great 
measure, his unequalled successes, 
and probably also his no less signal 
reverses. He was in the field, and 
ready to appeal to the mortal arbitre- 
ment of arms, before his antagonists 
were prepared to meet him on any 
thing like eoual terms : but, unhap- 
pily, the solaiers became accustomed 
to rapine and spoliation : the coun- 
tries through wnich they passed, or 
where they were stationed, were de- 
solated, as if by an army of locusts : 
the people were plundered and op- 
pressed ; excesses of every kind were 
committed : public opinion, in which 
they had at first found an invincible 
ally, turned against them, and was 
arrayed on the side of their enemies ; 
and they found, to their cost, in the 
campaigns of 1813 in Germany, that 
almost every man had become their 
mortal foe. The effects of this fatal 
and inevitable revulsion need not be 
dwelt unon. We think, liowevpr, 
that, with the Code de la Conscription, 
Mr Walsh's admirable Letter on the 
French Government, (for a masterly . 
account of which see Edinburgh /;<?- 
view, vol. xvi. p. 1.) and other im- 
TOrtant and authentic documents be- 
fore him, Mr Southey might have 
enlarged a little more fully on this 
great corner-stone of the mighty edi- 
fice of Napoleon's military power and 
venown, and retrenched somewhat of 
the nonsense he occasionally indites 
about ballads, and ballad-singers, as 


either expressing or influencing pub- 
lic opinion. 

The remarks on the labours of Na* 
poleon, in organizing a system of 
general instruction, and on the ten- 
dency and effect of his proceedings 
in this respect, are curious and inter- 
esting ; as exemplifying at once the 
comprehension of his views, and the 
universality of his labours; and 
though we can by no means agree 
with our author in deploring the sub- 
version of that system of private in- 
struction which, under the former 
regime, was entirely in the hands of 
the clergy, and had been by them 
converted into a powerful engine, for 
tile furtherance of their ambitious 
views, and for perpetuating ignor- 
ance and implicit faith, we would 
recommend this portion of his 
work to the attentive perusal of the 
reader. Like the ancient legislators, 
Buonaparte was impressed with the 
vast importance of having public 
education under the control of the 
state ; and hence it is perfectly true, 
as Afr Southey remarks, that the 
Imperial University w'as one of his 
favourite plans: whether it “ex- 
emplifies his precipitate and tho- 
rough despotism,” we have neither 
leisure nor inclination at present ti> 
determine. We think, however, 
there can be little doubt, that his in- 
terference in this matter was dictated 
both by policy and necessity. It was 
his policy to encourage the arts an<l 
sciences, and to encircle his throne 
with men who had reached eminence 
by their acquirements or discoveries ; 
to promote and reward the useful ra- 
ther than the elegant or superfluous ; 
to give a direction to the national 
character propitious to his plans, and 
to the genius of his government ; and, 
if possible, to render himself the 
mimty centre, when every blessing 
and every advantage was to radiate 
to the whole community. For this 
purpose, he plundered Italy, to en- 
rich the p;allery of the Louvre, — ^be- 
stowed Utles of nobility on men emi- 
nent in science and art, -^presided at 
the meetings of the Institute, — be- 
stowed liberal pensions, — and organ- 
ized a vast plan of national instruction. 
But necessity, as well as policy, dic- 
tated the same course. I'he royalists, 
who, as Mr Southey remarks,, would 
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have reverenced the legitimate crown that he could govern France without * 
even if suspended on a bush^ were the aid of either a confessor or am is- 
)iis steady and irreconcilable enemies, tress. In all this, we can see nothing 
He had re-established religion, the Very precipitate” or “ thoroughly 
greater part of the ministers of which desjiotical.'* On the contrary, we 
were secretly hostile to his govern- hold that every country is nfiisgovern- 
tnent. To have suffered public in- e<l in proportion t6 the ascendancy 
struction again to fall uncontrolled in* which the clergy acquire in secular 
to their hands, would therefore have affairs ; we meanv of course, in pro- 
been equivalent to tolerating an agen- portion as they exert any Other than 
cy, which would have speedily under- a moral influence On society, derived 
mined his government, and deprived from their talents, their learning, 
it of that support which it found in and their assiduity in the discharge 
public opinion. Moreover, Napo- of their high and irnportant duties. 
Icon was not of a temper to tolerate The constitution of the Imperial 
the interference of priests, in any University was, no doubt, far IVom 
matter that concerned the welfare of perfect-; but if public instruction 
the state. He deemed it enough for must at all events be controlled, we 
them if they were tolerated, pension- maintain that tba£ control may bo 
ed, and restricted to the discharge of more safely and beneficially lodged 
the spiritual duties peculiar to theif in the hands 6f the Government than 
sacred function ; and was conscious thoseof the Clergy^. In proof of this, 

• The system of education in this country has been the subject of much well-merited 
panegyric ; and its happy effects are visible in the general diffusion of knowledge, and 
the high tone of moral feeling, and moral conduct, for which our people have long 
been honourably distinguished. But even in Scotland, with its pure, apostoliC church, 
the aspiring and ambitious spirit of the Clergy is very visible. Witness the jealous, 
and, on some occasions, inquisitorial vigilance they exert over the instructors of youth, 
and the eagerness with which they seize every opportunity to make the parochial 
teachers ,/cr/, that the law has given them iKe ascen nancy, and that they, the poor 
Schoolmasters, are an inferior caste. Oh, but we shall be told that tliis is a necessary 
provision to secure the public against misconduct or neglect of duty on the part of the 
teachers. This is very patriotic, surely : but we would crave permission to ask, Quis 
eustodii’f ipsos custodcs ? What guarantee have the public that the Clergy do their own 
duty ? that they not merely read a few smooth, well-pruned sentences once a-week, 
hut reside in their paristies, examine and catechise the young, perform household mi- 
nistrations, visit the sick, comfort the dying, and, in ^^ort, discharge all those duties 
which at ordination they solemnly engage to perform in the strength of Divine Grace ? 
It was never, we presume, contemplated by the founders of our church, that its i)as- 
tors should become farmers, horse-jockeys, the editors of newspapers, political par- 
tizans, or non-residents ; that they should convert their office? into quasi-siuecures, 
and live in as entire ignorance of those of whose souls they have undertaken the 
Cure, as they do of the inhabitants of the Geor^ium. Sidns, Yet they have vested 
in them, by law, a power of .controlling, and occasionally of domineering over school- 
masters, whose income depends upon their own exertions and talents, and w'ho, if 
they do not work, must starve. Certain evil-disposed persons pretend that it would 
be nothing the worse for the community, were the Clergy placed upon the same foot- 
ing ; with that, however, we do not concern ourselves at present. But, with all sub- 
mission, we do hold, that there exists no reason in the nature of things, why a school- 
master, whose existence and character depend solely on his own exertions, and who, 
therefore, is urged to diligence and activity by the most powerful motives that can 
influence the human mind, should he presumed to be incapable of discharging his duty 
in a proper manner, unless under the superintendance of men, frequently his inferiors 
in point of al)ility and knowledge ; and who, at the very moment they are neglecting 
their own duty, are empowered to interfere with a teacher in the discharge of his. This 
is rank usurpation, and tends to degrade, in public estimation, a body of men, second to 
none in point of general ability, character, and usefulness. To put this in a dearer light. 
Suppose a general movement were to take place among themonarchs of the Ferula ; that 
they took it into their heads to turn the tables on the Clergy, and to attempt to organise a 
committee to cxaininc, once a-ycar, every parish priest htfore his parishioners, or, better 
still, the parishioners themselves^j on the improveiricnt they had made under his mini- 
stry, —what an outcry would he raised'! WhaLt gatherings of the brethren would we 
not see from the north and from the south, from the east ojid from the west ! What 
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xve might refer to the condition of terminated^ the Court of Madrid ma- 
Spain, Portugal^ and even France it- nifested some disposition to join with 
seif anterior to the Revolution. We the Allies^ and Issued a proclamation^ 
reverence the Clergy in their proper exhorting the people not to be dis- 
sphere ; but we know their ambitious mayed^ for the nation yet ** possess- 
spirit of aggrandizement, their love ed great resources, and a powerful 
of power, and the general use to armament was about to be formed.** 
which they have converted it where- This proclamation reached Buona- 
ever they have acquired it : and of parte on the field of battle at Jena, 
all mo^s and forms of despotism and, by exciting his resentment, pro- 
with which we are acquaints, an bably first turned his attention to 
ecclesiastical despotism is the worst. Spain, which must have presented 
Mr Southey concludes his general an easy prey to his victorious arms, 
survey with some observations on the That he swore vengeance is certain : 
state of parties and public feeling, if he then formed the design which 
and on the prospects and resources he afterwards carried in execution, it 
of England in die year 1807 : but as was long and profoundly dissembled, 
we must presume our readers to be At this time Don Manuel de Co- 
already sufficiently acquainted with doy, Duke of Alcudia, and Prince of 
rile aspect and condition of public the Peace, was minister in Spain, 
affairs at this period, we shall now, He was an up-start, who, because 
after so much preliminary matter, he had been the Queen’s paramour, 
advance to the narrative; remark- had attained the highest power in 
ing, en passanU that we have met the state, and by whatever qualities 
with no sentiment or opinion in this he ingratiated himself with the King, 
volume to which we would more possessed his confidence, and even his 
willingly subscribe, than to the just friendship. There was no jealousy 
and manly declaration on the part in the Queen's attachment to this 
of Mr Southey, that both Pitt and minion : she gave him one of the 
Fox left behind them exaggerated royal family in marriage ; but the 
reputations,** and little else. private life of the favourite conti- 

How early Buonaparte entertained nued to be as infamous as the meana 
views of agression on the Peninsula whereby he had risen. It is said 
is unknown ; but when Prussia, in that there was no way so certain to 
an evil hour for herself, began tlie obtain promotion as by pandering to 
war which annihilated her military his vices ; and that wives, sisters, 
at Jena, and which the battle of and daughters were offered him as 
Friedland and the Peace of TUsit riie price of preferment, in a manner 


eloquent declamations would be pronounced, and what unanimity would prevail ! 
Not a tea-party, or blue-stocking coterie, vrould be safe brom the industry of their 
peripatetic vituperation against toe insurgent Ferulists. The whole kingdom would 
resound with their complaints and denunciations. The learned Procurator of the 
Church would find no rest to his eyes, nor slumber to his eye-lids ; and the very 
throne itself would be “ addressed,” and the vengeance of the secular arm piously in- 
voked against toe daring insurrection. O miseras hominvm menteis / O pcciora caem ! 
Would this flagrant usurpation be one bit more unjust, more proposterous, more un- 
reasonable, more impudent, than that exercised over the schoolmasters, and which 
has nothing to recommend it but established usage ? an argument which would serve 
toe turn of a Spanish Inquisitor, as well as a Scotch Presbyterian Clergyman. The 
parochial schoolmasters of Scotland are as numerous as the parochial clergy, and as a 
body, not inferior either in usefulness or respectability. Yet they arc treated as if they 
were fatuous, and deserved to be cognosced. Would it be assuming too much to hold 
that such a body might govern themselves, as well as the Clergy? that they could 
take cognizance of offences, and punish negligence or misconduct ? Had our parochial 
schoolmasters been under the direct control of toe Legislature, the case would have 
been different ; they would have been rendered more respectable, and, since their ex- 
ertions were their only patrimony, not less diligent ; while they would have been 
saved the humiliation of having a petty tyrant and an inquisitor living at thek door, 
** dressed in a little brief authority,'* and sometimes “ playing such fantastic tricks 

before high Heaven, as make* even angels weep.” Of such system we saj', C'U^ 

jfwne/ / 
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more shameless than had ever before tred of Godoy ; for never had any • 
been witnessed in a Christian conn- favourite be^ so universally detest- 
try. Certain it is, that the morals ed." In a despotic government, where 
of the Spanish Court were, to the nodirect appeal could be made to pub- 
last degree, depraved, and that this lie opinion, this naturally produced 
depravity affected all within its sphere incessant intrigue and obstruction to 
like a contagion. He was rapacious the government, such as it was ; 
as well as sensual ; but as his sen- and, what was worst of all, exposed 
suality was amply fed by the crea- the Prince to become the dupe of the 
tures who surrounded him, so was machinations df Napoleon, whose ob- 
his avarice gratified by the prodigal ject, in the first stage of his proceed- 
favour of the Crown, and Godoy had ings, seems to have been, to render 
nothing to desire beyond the conti- all parties, including the Sovereign, 
nuance of the authority which he his Queen, and her favourite, so 
enjoyed. The cruel part of his con- universally odious and contemptible 
duct must be ascribed to that in- to the nation, that the change whicli 
stinctive dread of wisdom and hatred he already meditated, if not hailed as 
of virtue which such men necessarily a blessing, might be viewed with 
feel in their unnatural elevation.’' apathy and indiftereiice, or, at least. 
Under such a minister, and such a accomplished without opposition, in 
sovereign as Charles IV., who could this state of things, Eugene Beau- 
bc on terms of friendship with the hamais, the French ambassador at 
l)aramour of his wife, we need not Madrid, advised the Prince, then a 
be surprised to learn that the whole widower, to solicit the honour of an 
fabric of government was falling to alliance, by marriage, with the im- 
pieccs ; that the navy had been nearly perial family of France, as the most 
annihilated ; that the army was in certain means of getting the admini- 
the worst state of indiscipline and stration into his own hands, and with 
disorder ; that the finances were ex- it an opportunity of wreaking his 
hausted, and public credit was de- vengeance on the detested Godoy and 
stroyed ; that foreign commerce was his adherents. Influenced by the 
cut off ; in a word, that Spain pre- specious reasons with which Beau- 
sen ted a picture of national decre- hamais had sugared this proposal, 
pitude and decay which has not been the Prince addressed a secret letter 
surpassed in ancient, nor equalled in to Buonaparte, couched in terms of 
modern times. the grossest adulation, and earnestly 

That nothing might be wanting to imploring his Majesty’s paternal 
fill up the cup of misery to this un- protection," and that he would 
happy country, a strong party, par- “ deign" to “ honour” him so far ^ 
tial to the French interest, had been to accommodate with a spouse of his 
formed round the Prince of Astu- august house. But Napoleon was 
rias, (Ferdinand VII.), but chiefly then carrying on sc^et negociations^ 
knit together by their common ha- with that very minion whom the 

• Mr Southey endeavours to shew that Godoy was not corrupted by France, by 
asking, With what yras France to purchase the services of one whose greediest dc. 
sires were satisfied ?” We confess we think very differently. Mr S. himself records 
that he had entered into secret negodations'* with France at the time that the Prince 
of Asturias was begging for a spouse of the Imperial Family : and although it may be 
perfectly true, as Mr S. remarks, that any thing was believed of one so profligate 
and so odious, as if, because he would have scrupled at no wickedness, he was in like 
manner capable of any folly it is no less certain, that the secret treaty of Foun- 
tainebleau was negociated by Izquierdo, an agent of Godoy’s, without the privity 
of the Spanish Ambassador in France, and that articles 3. and 5. of that treaty 
are as follow ; “ The kingdom of Alemtejo, and the kingdom of Algarves, sJtall Ite 
given IN FULL PEOPEETX AND BOVEBEIGNTY to the Princc cf th£ Pcocc^ to be 
enjoyed under the title of Prince of the Algarves : The principality of the Algar\’es 
shall be hereditary in the descendants of the Prince of the Peace, according to the 
laws of succession adopted by the reigning family of His ^he King of Spain.” 

So that, whether his greediest desires were gratified” or not, it appears that Naix>- 
'^Icon had purchased his services,” holding out the delusive hope of raising him 
to the rahk of a Sovereign princc. Moreover, it was worthy of all the parties, tliat 
this new principality was to be erected out of the spoils of the kingdom of PorlugaU 
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' Prince was so eager to undermine ; 
and as he had determined to seize on 
the Peninsula, he now artfully evaded 
a proposition which, in other circum- 
Rtaiiccs, he would have greedily em- 
braced. 

By the treaty of St lldefouso, the 
<!onsequcnce of that of Basle, an al- 
liance oflTensive and defensive had 
been concluded between France and 
Spain. In pursuance of his infamous 
project, and taking advantage of tlie 
terms of this treaty, 1 6,000 men, the 
olite of the Spanish army, were 
inarched into the North of G^many, 
under the Marquis de la llomana, and 
another division was sent into Tusca- 
ny, under D. Gonzalo O'Farrill. The 
next step was to find a pretext for 
introducing French troops into Spain ; 
and this was not wanting. About a 
month after the peace of Tilsit (that 
is, in August 1807,) the French and 
Spanish ambassadors jointly inform- 
ed the Court of Lisbon, that it must 
accede to that insane measure which 
Buonaparte had baptized the Conti- 
nental System, ’—shut its ports against 
England, — arrest English subjects, 
and confiscate Englisli property in 


Portugal, — or — run the hazard of an 
immediate war with France and 
Spain ; and only three weeks were al- 
lowed for deliberation. Without wait- 
ing for the determination of the Por- 
tugueze Government, Buonaparte 
seized all the ships of that nation ifi 
hisharbours. In thisfearfuldilemma, 
the Prince attempted to tem- 

porize : he a^%ed to shut his ports 
against the English, but maintained, 
that, consistently with any regard to 
the principles of justice and morality, 
he could not seize the persons and 
property of British subjects, in vio- 
lation of the faith of treaties, and of 
the law of nations. A Portugueze 
Squadron happened at that time to 
be cruising against the Algerines, 
and it was suggested, that as a war 
with England might be expected, 
it would be prudent not to proceed 
to extremities, till the ships should 
have re-entered the Tagus. But Na- 
oleon was not to be diverted from 
is object by such considerations: 
he had found the pretext he wanted, 
and was determined to lay hold of it 
at all hazards. 

( 'To be continued. ) 
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consider Mr Waddington’s 
journal as of very considerable im- 
portance. As it does not appear to 
us to have drawn all the attention 
which it merited, we shall endeavour 
to make up for our own delay, by 
giving now some particular notice 
of it. There are few districts less 
visited by modern travellers than 
that into which the enterprise of this 
traveller has penetrated. Abyssinia, 
the main object, next to Egypt, of 
North African expeditions, was al- 
most always entered, and left W the 
Bed Sea, and the mountains of Tigre. 
Bruce and Burckhardt quitted the 
Nile at Assouan and Shendy, and 
struck across the vast desert of Nu- 
bia. Poncet, indeed, after crossing 
the western desert, touched upon the 
Nile, and visited Ddngola in 1691) ; 
but after reaching Korti, he left the 
river, and took the desert route to 
■Sennaar. Neither he, therefore, nor 
•ny modern traveller that we know 
vifdted Meramc, and its suiround- 
iiig district. Even of that tract which 
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he went over, his account, meagre 
and now obsolete, scarcely diminishes 
the novelty of that with which we 
are here presented. 

The region watered by the Nile 
from Sennaar to Assouan, compre- 
hended, both by ancients and mo- 
derns, under the general name of 
Nubia, is, in its physical structure, 
one of the most remarkable in the 
world. It is upwards of a thousand 
miles in length, and, on an average, 
about one mile in breadth. Beyond 
that narrow limit, it passes abruptly 
into that ocean of sand which stretches 
immeasurably east and west, to the 
Red Sea and the Atlantic. Soii^e- 
times the river is hemmed in by high 
rocks, through which it tumultuous- 
ly forces its way, and which prevent- 
ing all communication between the 
water and the banks, fix the latter 
in peri)etual sterility. At other times, 
however, they descend so nearly to 
its level, that the stream can be con- 
veyed by machines or canals; to the 
distance abovc-mentionc?d,and some- 
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times a little farther. The whole of 
these shores bear the traces of a peo« 
pie celebrated in the remotest anti- 
. quity, who, at an early period, con- 
\quered, and, in the opinion of some, 
civilized and instructed Egypt. Ex- 
tensive edifices, sculptures, and, above 
all, excavations, attest the power of 
its early sovereigns, and a state of 
the arts rivalling that of Egypt. The 
modern inhabitants are not an inter- 
esting, much less an amiable race. 
They are split into a scries of small 
states, with scarcely any regular go- 
vernment, and live in a state of cor- 
rupted barbarism, than which none is 
less favourable to the human charac- 
ter. The traffic in which they are 
chiefly employed, being the convey- 
ance of slaves to Egypt and Arabia, 
cannot but tend still further to de- 
teriorate their habits and dispositions. 

The interest of the present narra- 
tive is considerably increased, by its 
tracing the operations of an expedi- 
tion, which promises to change ma- 
terially the political aspect of this 
part of Africa. Mahommed Ali, the 
Pacha of Egypt, is the only Mussul- 
man prince who displays, at present, 
much energy and activity, lie has 
rendered himself nearly independent 
of the Porte, and has done much to 
improve the internal economy of the 
territories under him. Not content 
with this, he has formed the design 
of annexing to them the whole course 
of the Nile, upwards to Sennaar 
inclusive. A^^ar is his instrument, 
and no form of treachery or violence 
is spared to effect his purposes. At 
the same time, we have no hesitation 
to pronounce, that, to fall under tlie 
sway of one government, and that a 
vigorous and enlightened one, is the 
very best thing that can befal these ill- 
governed and ill-conditioned coun- 
tries. Mr Waddington seems to inla- 
ginc, that the Pacha would seek to 
extend his conquests to Abyssinia, 
were it not that the British govern- 
ment interposed for its protection. 
AA^e are sceptical as to this inter^si- 
tion, and should think the British 
government very ill employed in ob- 
structing Mahommed Ali's attempts 
to polish this barbarous race, to pre- 
vent them from eating raw flesh, and 
leaving their slaughtered enemies to 
be devoured by the hysna. 

Mr AA'^addington very properly no- 
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tices, only in a cursory manner, the 
part of tlie journey in which he went 
over the same ground with Mr Burck- 
hardt, to whose accuracy he bears 
warm testimony. The houses of tlje 
chiefs in this country are large struc- 
tures, built of mud, in the form of 
fortresses ; while those of the poorer 
classes are merely mean cottages, 
formed of straw strengthened with 
branches of the palm, and thatched 
with its leaves. The vale of Farjar, 
with the pass immediately above, af- 
fords an opportunity of exhibiting 
some of the most striking features of 
Nubian scenery. Of the vale he says. 

This is the most romantic little spot 1 
■ever saw in the east ; it is a green and 
cultivated valley, less than a quarter of a 
mile long, and not two hundred yards 
broad, closely shut in on the left by the 
high granite rocks, and on the right by a 
narrow branch of the Nile, which separates 
it from the barren island of Berghe, and 
overlooked on the N.E. by the old ruins ; 
and thus it ilourishcs in Ireshncss and 
fertility in the bosom of the wildest waste ( 
the doves were in the palm-trcei^..and, 
the naked inhabitants moving al)o4|^^ 
offbring us their little civilities. HcmM 
turned off rather to the left, and 
hour and twenty minutes entered Aim ‘ 
grand Akabct of Kasma el Elmo, or the 
Pass of the Water’s Mouth.’* Near the 
entrance, on the right, two inrfmense 
stones, as regular as if art had hewn and 
placed them there, stand up most sub* 
limely detached from any others, and re- 
minded me, though they are five hun- 
dred times as large, of some stones, hang- 
ing rather similarly, in the ancient wall 
at Ithaca. The pass then opens with c\* 
traordinary grandeur, and we saw before 
us other piles of rock, hardly less wonder- 
ful than those we had left behind. 

There is nothing at Assouan, AA^ady 
Haifa, or in the Batn cl Hadjar, at all 
comparable to the “ Pass of the Water’s 
Mouth,” either in grandeur or in variety 
of scenery : the immense masses of rock 
piled up together, the open plains scat- 
tered over with fragments, the entire 
want of all vegetation, and yet the trgccs 
of so many animals ; the occasional view 
of the distant palms straggling by the 
river-side, and of the boundless desert 
beyond it, with the knowledge that man 
has uo power here to change the face of 
nature, which has been, and ever 
must be what it is ; these circumstances 
unite to give this jilace an interest pos- 
sessed by no other that 1 ever savv^ and 
to us,. perhaps heightened bv the reflee- 
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lion, that we were the first Englishmen 
who had ever seen it, as we might pos* 
sibly be the last 

Soon aftcr^ the travellers passed 
Mount Arambo^ a large solitary hill^ 
marking the frontier of Udngola^ on 
which they now entered. On their 
left, appeared Aksan, a considerable 
town, where there was a cotton ma- 
nufactory. They came next to the 
island of Argo, the description of 
which appears to merit extraction. 

The large island of Argo begins just 
above, and the ferry is one hour and a 
half S.S.E. from Burgade. Not being at 
first aware of this, we continued more to 
the eastward, with a long high mound on 
our right hand, intercepting, as was some- 
times the cose yesterday, our view of the 
Nile and its banks. It has probably been 
raised to prevent the Inundation from ex. 
tending itself over the plains, which are 
low, and apparently boundless. The 
ground then, on the outside of this mound, 
is barren, and covered with a thin surface 
of sand, though scattered over with a few 
acacias, and many ruined houses and 
tombs ; but on crossing it on oivr way to 
the ferry, we were astonished by the 
beauty of the wilderness, that flourishes 
withiii. We find ourselves suddenly in 
a natural garden, luxuriant beyond im- 
agination ; the air is full of fragrance, 
and the trees are inhabited by birds, some 
of which were quite new to us, and all 
tiannonious, though in the general con. 
ccrl the voice of the dove was predomi- 
nant. A narrow mound of earth separates 
this fairy land from the places of barren- 
ness and death. It is impossible, with- 
out exiierience, to understand the efthet 
of this sudden display of nature’s prodi- 
gality on eyes accustomed to the sands of 
the Desert ; and it is the misfortune of 
travellers, that they can never cornmuni- 
cate by description the pleasure they have 
on many occasions experienced — a mis- 
fortune in some degree compensated hy 
the consciousness that the recollection of 
the event will always renew in themselves 
theor^tinal enjoyment, though it must 
ever he a solitaiy one. 

This island is also distinguished 
by its antiquities, consisting chiefly 
of two colossal statues, which the 
travdlers attentively examined. 

In about half an hour, due S. from the 
village,, we came to the Antiquities, and 
approached tiiem, not without great fears 
of diesppointinent. These were soon dis- 
|(»eUed hy the first object that appeared 
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before us ; it was a colossal statue of grey 
granite, representing a young man with 
the thin beard and corn-measure bonnet; 
the left leg is advanced: before the right, 
cut in the same stone, and standing on 
the foot, is a small statue, five feet high, 
bearded, and with the right hand on the 
breast, whUe the left hangs straight down ; 
the hair is turned on the right side, in 
such a manner os to appear an ornament 
on that jiart of the head, and the face i^v 
much disfigured. The statue itself is 
broken in the middle, and the monstrous 
fragments lie about four feet apart, but 
nothing is lost; the face is entire, but 
fiat and broad. The statue lies on its 
back, and is twenty-two feet six inches 
long, and five feet five inches across the 
shoulders ; there is a small hole in the 
front of the bonnet, probably intended 
for the reception of the ornament or sisi- 
rum. It lies S.S.E. and N.N.W. 

There is a second statue like the first, 
except that it is not broken in the middle, 
that the face is in a better style, that the 
beard is twisted, an ornament of lca\ es 
goes round the edge of the bonnet, the 
dress is more highly finished and decora- 
ted, and there is no figure on the foot ; 
the arms and beard have been intention- 
ally broken. It is twenty-three feet f)>c 
inches long, and measures seven feet four 
inches from the end of the bonnet to the 
end of the beard. The hands, v/hich have 
suffbred much injury, are open ; those of 
the other are shut, vrith a short stafi* in 
them. It lies S.E. and N.W. nearly ; 
the feet of the two statues arc toward:, 
each other, and about thirty-five yards 
apart. They are both very well cxecu- 
ted, and are inferior, if their perfection be 
considered, to no granite colossus exist- 
ing ; though the faces arc not so fine ns 
the Memnon, and, of coarse, not at all 
comparable in expression to those at Rb- 
sambal, as is natural, from the superior 
difficulty of working the material. 

About ten mile^ below Argo> was 
Maragga, built, or greatly improv- 
ed, by the Mamelukes, who called it 
New Ddngola, and made it their ca- 
X>ital. It is described as a large and 
very neat mud town, with many 
courts and squares, *and beautifully 
situated. The land being very low 
to the west, allows cnltivation to ex- 
tend at least a mile and a half into 
the desert. The Mamelukes appear 
to have made very considerable exer- 
tions to extend cultivation, and dear 
away the trees, by which a great part 
of this productive tract is coverem 
, After sailing about eighty miles up 
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the river^ and passing Handecli, a 
large ruined town^ >the party came to 
the original Ddngolaj which did not at 
all answer the ideas they had fonhed 
of its extent and importance. They 
had no ground to form such from 
Poncet, who represents it as a poor, 
ill-built town, naif choked up with 
sand. It seems now to be a miser- 
able ruin, situated in the most barren 
district of the country, and only re- 
commended by its excessively strong 
situation, on a rock overhanging the 
Nile. The travellers here remarked, 
that, whereas, in Nubia Proper, the 
fertility which existed was chiefly 
on the eastern bank, — in Ddngola, it 
was usually on the western. This, 
however, seems to depend almost 
entirely on the comparative lowness 
of the banks, and consequent facility 
of irrigation. Our author makes a 
curious remark, that the remains of 
ancient buildings are generally on 
the edge of, and within the Desert. 
This might suggest the idea, that 
the fertile ground formerly extend- 
ed farther than now ; but he seems 
to think that the object was, to eco- 
nomize the scanty portion that there 
is, and tliat none of it might be taken 
up by the site of the houses. 

After leaving Ddngola, the line of 
the river changed from south to east ; 
and, continuing about forty miles 
in that direction, changed to almost 
due north, in which direction it runs 
for about two hundred miles, near- 
ly parallel to the branch on which 
the Ddngolas are situated. It forms 
thus a great bend, very imperfectly 
noticed in our maps, and converts the 
territory just described into a species 
of peninsula. It is to be observed, 
that our travellers were here ascend- 
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began to receive intelligence of the , 
progress of Mahommed - All’s grand 
expedition. The following detail is 
given of the force which he had inus- 
teitd for the conquest of Nubia : 

The means he employed appear at first 
sight hardly adequate to the purpose ; the 
whole force engaged in the expedition 
being about ten thousand men, of whom 
not more than four thousand were fighting 
men : the addition of twelve pieces of 
cannon made it irresistible, llis mer- 
cenaries, who form very nearly the whole 
of his army, are engaged, like servants, by 
the month, and have then the right of 
sending in their resignation and retiring. 
Those going on an expedition are enga- 
ged for the whole of it, but no one is oh- 
liged to enter uix>n it in the first instance ; 
in this, they were paid six months in ad- 
vance, before they left Egypt, and yet en- 
gaged only as far as Dungola, cither through 
a fear that volunteers would not easily be 
found for a more distant war, or to avoid 
giving suspicion to the states above D6n- 
gola. Means were afterwards found to in- 
duce them to continue to serve as far as 
Sennaar; and thus far they seemed to 
have no fear of ‘success, though such is 
their terror of the Habesh, that 1 believe 
no hopes of reward or plunder could in^ 
duce them to venture into i/ur^ country. 

The best soldiers in the army were 
about fifteen hundred Bedouins, part of 
whom appear to have been natives of a 
tract of land conquered by the Pasha in 
his expedition towards the temple of Ju- 
piter Ammon, and part Moggrebyns from 
the deserts near Tripoli, Tunis, and Mo- 
rocco ; they were all horsemen, and some 
had bayonets to their guns ; they had a 
peculiar song when moving on horseback, 
whether alone or in bodies, common to all 
African Bedouins, but not to those of 
Syria ; they wear in general two brace of 
pistols, besides their sword and gun, and 
all are skilful in the use of the lance. The 


ing the stream, so that the course in 
which it flowed was opposite to the 
directions now stated. The zealous 
Mussulmen on board were sadly per- 
plexed with these turnings and wind- 
ings, which rendered it scarcely pos- 
sible to ascertain the precise direc- 
tion of the Holy City, from which, 
however, if their position in prayer 
at all diverged, all its virtue was 
lost. The few good geographers on 
board amused themselves with the 
abortive attempts made by their fel- 
^low-sailors to^plsce themselves in 
‘the xeqi^te attatu^ 

As the travellers advanced, they 
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next in merit were the Moggrebyns, a 
term confined in military language (as well 
as I could understand) to the infantry, 
who are natives, not of the deserts, but 
of the cities on the nortliem coast of Africa. 
There were many Albanians, but not, in 
this army, forming a separate corps, and 
many Asiatic Turks, who were also dis- 
persed under different leaders. 'Phe Ge- 
nerals were, Abdin CiiHhefF« Kogic Ach- 
met. Commander of the Bedouins, Has- 
san Dar, Selugh Dar, and Omar CashefT. 
At tbye head of the wh<de was Ismael 


Pasha, the younger son of Mahommed 
Ati, and only twenty-two years old ; be is 


possessed of great personal courage, and 
nuch generosity, when it is consistent 

Fi' 
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• with policy ; he ia self-willed and olisii- 
nnte, as a young Prince ought to be ; lias 
eomc information and much curiosity, and 
talents apparently so considerulilc, that he 
may some day be a great Turk, though a 
personal defect will ever prevent in him 
all dignity both of appearance and man- 
ners. 

The army left Cairo early in the sum- 
mer, ])a5sed the Cataracts during the in- 
undation, and advanced without opposi- 
tion to New Dongola, which they found 
evacuated by the Mamclouks, w'ho had 
retired, some months before, to Shendy. 
Their next step svas to advance against 
the Sheygya. 

This fierce and wailikc people 
could muster ten thousand men un- 
der the nionarchs of Mcrame and 
/obeyr, and shewed little disposition 
to submit. When the Pacha tn,. 
(leavoured to open a negociation, 
they replied, Either go on your 
business, or come and attack us.** 
Being told that he would drive them 
to Sennaar, they answered, He 
may drive us to the gates of the 
world, but we w^ill not submit.'* 
A'Vhen he attempted to terrify them 
by exhibition of fireworks, they called 
out, ** W'hat ! is he come to make 
war upon Heaven too ?’* and derived 
from this idea a fresh occasion of 
courage. At Korti, however, a deci- 
sive battle took place, of wliich we 
shall extract the writer’s account : 

The Pasha, witli about three hundred 
men, was encamped three or four miles 
in the Desert, on the left bank, not far 
from Korti. He was suddenly roused in 
his lent by shouts of, “ Where is the 
Pasha He was surrounded by three or 
huir thousand Sheygfa. He sjirung on 
his horse, and n^de up to Abdin Cashelf 
in higli spirits, and asked him, and the 
oiher Generals, whether they would fight 
that day in their own fashion or in his ? 
Abdin answered, that during the many 
years that he had been a soldier, he had 
never fought in any other fashion than 
that of his C;encra]. The Pasha then 
placed the Bedouins and the Moggrebyns 
in two divisions in front ; and behind the 
former, Sclagh Dar, and liehind the latter, 
Abdin Casheif ; with the camels and tog- 
gage he formed a kind of rear-guard, aiTd 
was himself every where. He had no 
cannon with him, and was, we were as- 
sured, so little prepared for this attack, 
that none of the men had more than six- 
teen rounds of cartridge, and many much 
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less. Luckily fur his life and his glor^, 
the arms of his enemies were of a much- 
simpler kind ; they Jiad each two lances,' 
the long Solingen sword, and an oblong 
shield of hippopotamus’ or crocodile’s 
skin ; but generally the former. Some 
of tbeir leaders wore a coat of mail, 
covering the head, and fulling over the 
shoulders to the middle of the back. A 
very few had pistols ; but the jiosscs&ion 
of guns was confined to the Chiefs ; and 
it is a singular proof of atiachmcnt to tin* 
weapon of their fathers, that having it 
always in their power to be tolerably sup- 
plied with fire-arms, and having, in their 
wars with the IVIaineiouks, than whom 
none knew better how to use them, ex- 
perienced their fatal cfll'cts, they would 
never cohdcsccnd to adoyit them. 

They are singularly fearless in attack, 
and ride up to the very faces of their 
enemy with levity and gaiety of heart as 
to a festival, or with joy as if to meet 
friends from whom they had been long 
separated; they then give the “ Salunt 
alcikoum /” “ Peace be with you !*’— the 
])eace of death, which is to attend the 
lance that instantly follows the salutation : 
mortal thrusts arc given and received, 
iiith the words of love upon the lips. 'J’hi.s 
contempt of life, this mockery of what i.> 
most fearful, is peculiar to themselves — 
the only pco])Ie to w'hom arms are pluy- 
things, and war a sport ; who among iheii 
enemies seek nothing but uinusemcnl, and 
in death fear nothing but rejxise. 

In this case, they had motives enough 
to increase even their natural and here- 
ditary bravery. They had lived the com- 
panions of their horses, with the lance in 
their hand : the}’^ were to resign the fm - 
mer to strangers, and exchange the latter 
for harrows and pruning- knives ; and 
W'ere to drive an ox round a sakie, in- 
stead of chasing an enemy across the 
Desert. They hud many Nubians settled 
in the countr}', w'hom they obliged to 
all the labours of cultivating the ground, 
and whom they treated us greatly their 
inferiors. They were now called ujion to 
perform tliese lalxmrs, which they had 
been brought up to consider as servile, 
and were to exjiect no belter treatment 
than that which they had Infii accustom- 
ed to exercise ; they were to fall at once 
to slavery, not from liberty merely, but 
from tyranny ; and again, besides their 
prejudices against white men generally, 
they had particular religious ones against 
the Osmanlies, to whom, in common with 
Christians, they applied the term 7>og-. 

Their first attack was irreKistible ; the 
Bedouins were driven back, and Abdin , 
Casheff advanced from the opposite angle 
of the square to support them ; white- he 
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was engaged, the Berdoains rallied iij iiis 
rear, he returned tu his post, and they 
c;harged a^din. The Moggrebyns had 
been iilinilarly routed and rallied. The 
Sheygya, though sufTering very severely, 
repeated their attacks, and three times 
Was Abdin Cashelf seen to charge in per- 
son, and throw himself into the middle of 
the ermmy ; he shot several of them with 
hes own hand, and having disarmed one, 
he drove his own lance quite tlirough his 
body. The Pasha was giving, in other 
parts, similar proofs of courage, the only 
one he could now give of generalship, and 
the pistol of his Highness is said to have 
been particularly destructive ; be caught 
tile gaiety of his enemies, and rude a- 
mong them with a laugh. At lost, the 
Sheygya, finding that their magic hud not 
been able to stop the course of Turkish 
balls, and that the charms of the enemy 
were stronger than their own, said, that 
Cvod had declared against them,** and took 
to flight. They had placed great depen- 
dance on those charms, to which their 
necromancers hud given, for this occasion, 
(icculiar power and efficacy ; and their 
first act after the battle was to put to death 
the whole race that had thus imposed on 
their credulity. 

It is a singular, though very certain, 
fact, that the Pasha had not one man 
killed in this action, and only one officer 
and sixteen men wounded, and these, with 
scarcely any exception, in the back— the 
natural consequence of their manner of 
fighting; they discliargc all their fire- 
arms, and then retire into the rear to re- 
load, while the second and succeeding 
ranks arc firing; when loaded, they ad- 
vance again, and therefore, after the first 
discharge, the whole is a scene of confu- 
sion. One Hedouin received seven lance 
woundc, not one of which was honour- 
able, and recovered of them all ; he had 
been unhorsed among the enemy, and 
lanced while lying on the ground. 

The Shcygja left six hundred men on 
the field of bultle, and they arc now lying 
where they fell, unburied, in the Desert. 

The consequence of this battle 
was the tennination of the national 
existence of the Sheygya, and their 
probable reduction, in the nexu age, 
into fellahs or cultivators ; in which 
capacity, liowcver, they will, after all, 
be more comfortable and useful, 
though less picturesque, than in that 
of roving and fearless robbers. 

The work records also the final 
catastrophe of the Mamelukes. MHien 
the Pacha’s troops approached Ma- 
ragga,* or New . i Idngola, he sent a 
message, and making liberal promises 
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in case of submission, they replied, 

" Tell Mahommed Ali, that we will 
be on rfo terms with our servant.” 
Unable to resist, however, and being 
in an habitual state of warfare with 
the neighbouring Sheygya, they 
broke up, and retreated across the 
Desert, from Korti to Shendi. At 
Shendi, they were merely allowed to 
encamp without the place, and on 
the news of the triumphant approach 
of Mahommed Ali, even this shelter 
was refused to them. They now dis- 
persed, some retreating into Dar- 
four ; here, however, the Pacha’s 
troops would soon pursue them. 
Others took the route of the lied 
Sea ; while a few did not hesitate to 
throw themselves upon the mercy of 
the Pacha, notwithstanding all tho 
wrongs which their race had sustain- 
ed from him. Our author seems to 
lament the extinction of this body, 
who were certainly brave ; but we 
cannot help thinking Egypt was well 
rid of such a turbulent and barba- 
rous militia. 

The most important geographical 
discovery, however, which was made 
by our travellers, when they airived 
at the city of Merame, the capital of 
a considerable kingdom, inhabited by 
the Sheygya nation. It is a large 
gloomy place, built of thick mud 
walls, and swarming with multitudes 
of half-starved dogs. But it is chief- 
ly distinguished by containing in its 
vicinity the most remarkable and 
extensive antiquities that have yet 
been discovered in this part of Ethio- 
pia. These are found at Djebel el 
Berkcl, or the Sacred Rock, and at 
El Belial, seven miles distant on the 
opposite side of the river. On tho 
first, Mr W. generaUy remarks : 

The remains of antiquity which lie at 
the foot of Djebel el Berkel arc of two 
kinds — temples, or other public buildingt^ 
and pyramids ; the former, which have 
ornamented the city of the living, are si- 
tuated towards the river, on the S.l£. side 
of the mountain, and the ground abovt 
them, for several acres, is scattered over 
with broken pottery ; . the latter, which 
have been the receptacles and monuiiicnis 
of the dead, are on the W. and N.W. side, 
farther from the Kile, among the sands 
' and rocks of the Desert. 

The mountain itself is about a mile 
.and a half from the river, whose banki* 
are nowhere more fertile than there ; it is 
of considernblc height, and solitary ; and 
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hece is an irregularity in its outline, and 
a boldness in its precipitous sides, which 
strongly fix the attention, and render it 
worthy to have furnished materials for the 
industry of an cnlighteni'd |icople, and 
habitations for the gods of £thio})ia. 

The largest temple, though great- 
ly ruined, was found to have been 
150 feet long, and 159 wide. Tlic 
dimensions of its first chamber were 
147 feet by ; and there is a se- 
cond chamber nearly as large. There 
is another temple, also very large, 
but not nearly equalling the dimen- 
sions of the above. These structures 
are greatly ruined, being composed 
chiefly of a species of sand-stone, ill 
calculated for duration. The sculp- 
tures and the hieroglyphics are al- 
most entirely mouldered away. In 
a few instances only was it possible 
to trace their nicaiiing, or their me- 
rits. Jupiter Ammcn appeared to 
be the favourite divinity ; but it was 
possible also to trace Isis, Osiris, and 
all the different objects of Egyp- 
tian and Nubian worship. Of the 
few remaining, some appeared ex- 
tremely well executed, others very 
much the contrary ; but Mr Wad- 
dington seems to suspect, that the 
last may have been deprived by time 
of their original perfection. He ad- 
mits, however, that these remains 
hear marks of very difierent ages at 
which they have been constructed. 

The pyramids of Djebel el Bcrkcl 
are seventeen in number, but much 
inferior to those of Egypt, and gene- 
rally ruinous. The largest is eighty- 
one feet square, but its height cannot 
be ascertained. Some of them, how- 
ever, contain curious specimens of 
sculpture. 

The pyramids of El Belial arc of 
greater importance ; and the follow- 
ing description is given of them : 

There are remains of nearly forty, of dif- 
fircnt sb.es ; eleven of them ure larger tlmn 
any of the perfect ones of Djebel el Ikrkel, 
and the greater part of the restare reduced 
t.) a mere mound of decomposed stone 
and gravel and sand. That of most im- 
portance in size and interest stands two 
hundred and twenty feet distant from 
the first; its base is one hundred and 
fifty-two feet square, and its height one 
hundred and three feet seven inches. It* 
has been built in stories, but is most cu- 
rious, from its containing within itself an- 
other pyramid of a difi'erent age, stone, 
and arcliileclure. Thk interior l}uil4ingi 
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w'hich the otliLr has enclosed like u casef 
seems to form about two-thirds of the 
whole structure ; it is of neat workiiiaii- 
ship, and is composed of a hard, light- 
coloured sandstone, more durable than 
that which, atler sheltering jt for ages, has 
at last decayed and fallen oif, and left it* 
once more exposed to the eyes of men. 
May it have happened, that some king ol 
Ethiopia, jealous of the glory of one of his 
ITredccessors, apd wishing to conceal what 
he was unable to sur;>a8s, has envLioped 
with his own ii.onument the monument 
of his rival, in his thirst for the exclusive 
possesi-ion of that immortality which was 
to be the destiny of iK’ithcr ? 

q'hesu pyraxuids apjwar to be of higher 
antiquity than those of Djebel cl llerkel, 
and prcs-iit in general a mcjrc ruinous ap- 
pearance than the most ruined of those 
at Saccara ; the softer ijuality of the in:i- 
tcrial may j artly uceouiit for this. Many 
of them ure reduced to heaps of quart/, 
and other stone^ ; some, houc\cr, arc of 
a harder substance, but even those have 
have so ill resisted the ages that have 
passed over them, that the exterior coat- 
ing, by which some of the largest aj)}x:ay 
to have been covered, is entirely crumbled 
off, and even the la,' ers, to some depth with- 
in, have in many instances fallen away : 
mud appears to have been used for ce- 
ment. From some very large stones found 
near one of the easternmost pyramids, vve 
conjectured, that it hud possessed an en- 
trance facing tlic S.E., a |)oint wliich wc 
were unhappily not allowed the means 
of ascertaining. 

The pyramids of F.1 Belial, like those 
of El Berkcl, Succara, and Djizu, are situa- 
ted on a rocky place surrounded by saud^ 
and on the edge of the Desert ; a f'pot 
selected for the dead by the veneration of 
their survivors, that they might dwell a- 
jiart in sanctity and in solitude. l’hi« is 
only one out of many instances of coinci- 
dence in genius, customs, and religion, be- 
tween the ancient Ethiopians and Egyp- 
tians. The government of Meroc was a 
more complete and a more durable hier- 
archy than that of Memphis : a college 
of priests elected their sovereign, and 
when they thought that he hud reigned 
longcnough, sent a messenger to com- 
mand him to die ; and it was not till the 
age of the second Ptokiny, that a king 
named Krgamencs, who had studied phi- 
losophy in Greece, had the courage to 
simplify the government, by a massacre of 
the priests. Bieroglyphical symliols were 
common to both nations; the nature of 
theb w'orship w'as the same, and the same , 
the divinities to whom it was dbected, 
the principal difibrence being this— that 
while Osiris held the highest rank among 
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the gods of Egypt, the vows of the devout 
Ethiopians ivere addressed to Jupiter Am- 
mon. 

In redesbending the Mole, our tra- 
vellers had an opportunity of exa- 
raining the temple of Soleb, which 
appears a character considerably dif- 
fering from that of the other Nubian 
remains. The details cannot he un- 
derstood without the plans referring 
to them ; but the general effect of 
the whole is describe as follows : 

The temple of Solcb affords the lightest 
specimen I have seen of Ethiopian or 
Egyptian architecture. The sandstone of 
whicli most of the columns are composed 
is Ijcautifully streaked with red, which 
gives them, from a little distance, a rich 
and glowing tint. The side and |X)sterior 
walls have almost entirely disappeared; 
and the roof (for the adytum has been 
completely covered) has every where fal- 
len in, so that there remains no }wn» 
dcrous heap of masonry to destroy the 
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effect of eleven beautiful and lofty co« 
lumns, backed by the mountains of the 
Desert, or by the clear blue horizon. Wc 
were no longer contemplating a glotnny 
edifice, where heaviness is substituted for 
dignity, height for sublimity, and size for 
grandeur; no longer measuring a pyra- 
midal mass of stone-work, climbing up to 
heaven in defiance of taste and of nature. 
We seemed to be at Segesta, at Phigalea, 
or at Sunium ; w'here lightness, and co- 
lour, and elegance of proportion, contrast- 
ed with the gigantic scenery about tliem, 
make the beauty of the buildings more 
lovely, and their durability more wonder- 
ful ; there is no attempt in them to imi- 
tate or rival the sublimity that surrounds 
them, — they are content to be the master- 
pieces of art, and therefore they and na- 
ture live on good terms together, at)d set 
off each other’s beauty. Those works of 
(Urt that aim at more than this, after ex- 
hausting treasuries and costing the life 
and happiness of millions, must be satis- 
fiod at last to be called Hillocks. 
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This dissertation on the constitu- 
ents of judicial oratory, may he ap-» 
propriately relieved and embellished 
by some characteristic sketches of 
those eminent lawyers, to whom their 
country is indebted for her peculiar 
eloquence, and who, had the language 
they employed been equal to the ta- 
lents they displayed, might have 
been held up as models, not only to 
Scotland, but to the world at large. 
Of those who flourished prior to the 
time of Craiff, our knowledge is 
extremely imperfect : they eppear 
to us like those mountains which, 
whatever be their real size, are les- 
sened in apparent magnitude by the 
distance from which they arc viewed. 
With regard to Craig himself, he was 
a man of such profound learning, 
that he could hardly aspire to elo- 
quence ; and, indeed, his authority 
in the Courts was so great, that he 
did not require it ; et trunco non 
frondibus cffecit umbram*. The office 
of King’s Advocate was deservedly 
conferred upon Sharp, not for his 
intrigues, but his eloquence, which 
was so remarkable, that it proved of- 
,ten more than a match for all the 
learning, of Craig. To these succeed- 
ed Hope, Nickolsun, and Stuart ; a 
triumvirate whom 1 have seen, but 


seen only as we are accustomed to 
behold the setting sun, when the sky 
is flushed with the golden light of his 
declining rays. Hopes forte consist- 
ed in a wonderful power of invention, 
which supplied him with such a 
multitude of topics, that he usually 
wanted time for their amplification : 
he did not plead, but rather reason- 
ed, in a manner uniform and {leculiar 
to himself. For, when he had pro- 
pounded an argument or exception, 
ne usually adduced the principle 
upon which it was founded, and 
wnen that appeared doubtful, the 
principle or reason of the ambiguity 
itself : thus rhetoric was not so much 
wanting as it seemed useless to him. 
Of Hope and Nicholson, you might 
have said that each had defined and 
separated his own peculiar province ; 
the latter having refined our elo- 
quence, the former our jurisprudence. 
Nicholson, nearly theopposite of Hope, 
was remarkable in his pleadings for 
a humorous exordium, an eloquent 
narrative of his case, and few argu- 
ments, but these selected with con- 
i^mmate judgment. He was the 
first who freed us from the trammels 
of ^llogisras, and #ho induced 
the Court to give up Aristotle for 
Dem^thenes, rather than Cicero : in 
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his own time, he was called the 
Thunderbolt of Forensic Eloquence : 
to every one, in fact, he luis more or 
less served as an example. Fre- 
quently would he relax into the ut- 
most playfulness and jocularity ; but 
his sportiveness was that of a falcon, 
which suddenly springing aloft iu 
the air from the view of the bye- 
standers, darts down and pounces on 
its prey with irresistible impetuosity. 
Stnai't pointed his arguments with 
his penetrating learning, and season- 
ed them with his insidious suavity : 
his favourite mode was to require 
certain admissions of his adversary, 
and then to overwhelm him by his 
unguarded concessions. 

1 was coutemxjorary, but not of the 
same standing, with the Gihnnurs, 
Xi.\bet, Nicholson the younger. Wed* 
Ji rhurn, Kerr, Lockhurl, and Cun- 
’fiiiiirlm?n. Strange us it may seem, 
the elder GUmour, though without 
any knowledge of the Civil Law, 
might be denominated a very learned 
man, and, by his powerful talents, 
raised the practice of the Courts of 
Law in Scotland to a level with the 
i loin an d urisprudeuce. 1 1 might be 
said oITiim, that he laid down the 
law itself, rather than delivered opi- 
nions founded upon the law as es- 
tablished, and that his clients ap- 
}iruache(l him as a Judge rather than 
as an Advocate. Like an Hercules, 
he beat down his antagonists with 
his rough and gnarled club* lie 
w^as eloquent without llhetoric, and 
learned without the knowledge of 
letters. 

To this man, Nature opposed A7.f- 
liet, whose judicial oratory was cha- 
racterised by BO much learning, and 
such consummate eloquence, that 
the scales of Justice were often in 
equipoise : but by always employing 
too much art, he rendered his art sus- 
pected. Whenever these men were 
opposed to each other, Gilmour car- 
ried off the glory, Nisbet the pri^e : 
in the latter there, was more of art 
and refinement, in the former more 
of nature and strength. 

I'he elocution of Nicholson the 
younger, was. that of a field-preacher, 
not of a classic ; hence heliarangued 
rather than pled, and may be in- 
stanced as % proof, that that is best 
fitted to persuade, which is adaptcYl 
to the spirit of an age, thouglj^mean 
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and grovelling, and to the capacity 
of judges, though somewhat dull and 
obtuse. If, however, this learned 
person had transmitted to posterity 
any of his orations, he would have 
imitated the Augustan age, witl;i 
which he was well acquainted. 

The pleadings of Gilmour the 
younger indicated more vigour than 
study. He cultivated a style of speak- 
ing, so admirably adapted to his 
genius, that it was difiicult to dis- 
tinguish what was due to nature and 
whut to art ; for in him the sugges- 
tions of nature were so refined, as to 
resemble the elaborations of art. 
The master, but uot the tyrant of his 
genius, he at one time spoke with 
the gravity of a senator, at another 
disported himself witli the comic and 
the ludicrous ; now he exhausted the 
richest subject in a few pregnant 
words, now embellished the dryest 
and most sterile with unhoped-for 
fecundity : as if any thing was al- 
lowable where every thing was pos- 
sible i No yian ever had a greater 
control over, or gave a looser rein to 
his natural disposition; his inmate 
generosity leading him to show great 
favour to the younger members of the 
profession, he was extolled by tlieni 
above all his contem^x)raries and ri- 
vals : he was reckless of money, but 
avaricious of fame. 

Waidcrhiirti conciliated the Judges 
to liis client by the probity of his 
character, and might have biassed 
them, had he cliosen, by the sweet- 
ness of his elocution : but he never 
warmly pressed any matter cither 
false in point of fact, or unsound in 
point of law. He was constantly 
employed in the perusal of Cicero, 
from whom he imbibed his stately 
and persuasive kind of oratory ; none 
of the young lawyers, however, could 
imitate him as he imitated Cicero. 
His matter was embellished by his 
elocution, and his elocution by his 
action ; but he laboured in the acqui- 
sition of a transitory fame. 

Lockhart might be called another 
liody of Civil Law, and another 
CUccro. He had the peculiar talent 
of disposing his arguments in such 
order, that, like the stones in an 
arch, the one supported and strength- 
ened the other ; and whatever s|ion- 
tancouelysuggested itself to'hisinind, 
i n the course of his j>leadi ng he brotigh t 
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forward with great promptitude and 
skill, and always in its proper place. 
He was profoundly versed in the 
whole system of jurisprudence ; and 
as soon as a case was laid before him 
^ by a client, discovered at once the 
arguments by which it could be de- 
fended or assailed, and penetrated 
into the very decision by which it 
would ultimately be determined. An- 
ger, which discomposes most other 
speakers, served only to rouse him to 
greater efforts, although it led him 
to raise his voice to the pitch of bawl- 
ing and clouded his countenance 
with frowns. 

Andrew Kerr, while he studied at 
Bourges, (tliat Athens of Juriscon- 
sults to which I also am indebted 
for whatever knowledge of jurLspru- 
dence 1 possess,) acquired consi- 
derable reputation. Ignorant of our 
practice, he opened a path for him- 
self in the Courts by a fierce confi- 
dence in his own learning, which led 
him to des])ise his seniors, who in 
their turns treated him with con tempt, 
and frequently sent their clerks to 
him that they might have an opportu- 
nity of scoffing at his utter ignorance 
of the most common phraseology of 
(/ourt. This combination, however, 
he overcame rather by the admis- 
sion than the consent of his audi- 
tors ; but he could never conquer 
his excessive haughtiness, which ex- 
poscHl him to daily inconvenience: 
in Court, however, a counsel ought 
neither to do nor sufler wrong, liis 
arguments were frequently both nu- 


merous and learned, but spun out 
with too great subtil ty, so that, even 
when he reasoned soundly, he was 
believed to be dealing only in quib- 
bling and sophistry. 

Eloquent by nature, and learned 
by study, Cunninghujn had wonder- 
fully improved these advantages, by 
being, for many years, constantly en- 
gaged in discussions with these men. 
Atfirst, accommodating himself more 
to his clients than his reputation, 
he diligently examined the most ne- 
glected documents, and explored the 
most minute facts ; nor, in arguing 
even a point of law, did he follow 
the bent of his own inclination, till 
he had, for many years, listened to 
the pleadings of these eminent men, 
and thus escaped envy till he had 
subdued it. At length, however, 
after his knowledge was matured by 
experience, his pleadings became 
both elegant and learned, and lie ac- 
quired, by his modesty, that consi- 
deration which others snatch at by 
their presumption. 

Lest 1 should be accused either of 
flattery or envy, I pass by the living, 
who cannot grudge this tribute to the 
dead, whose only property is their 
fame, 1 hope, however, that wo 
shall continue so to }>rosecutc our 
proressional labours, that, after wo 
arc gone, Ciceros may spring up to 
record the juaises of HoriensiL With 
regard to those heroes of the gowii 
whom 1 have now commemorated, 
Tu loHgt, svcjncrc, cl limina scnijper adora^ 
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We have always considered our- 
selves as greatly indebted to those be- 
nevolent individuals, who, while we 
are seated quietly in our arm-chairs, 
at our own firesides, transport us along 
with them into distant regions, and 
impart to us a great share of the plea- 
sure which they themselves have had 
in their journeyings, without any 
portion of the trouble, the fatigue, 
or the expence. We do not quarrel 
with the multiplicity of books of tra- 
vels, which probably abound more 
than any other literary works, and 


we think he must be but an ill-na- 
tured critic who will not permit him- 
self to derive pleasure from them, 
whatever may be their defects. What 
we chiefly desire in a traveller, is a 
spirit of intelligence and candour in 
his observations on men and man- 
ners, and a deep feeling of the beau- 
ties of nature ; under such influences, 
he can scarcely fail of giving us much 
that is worthy of being read ; and w» 
are not dis})oscd to try his work by 
the strictest qanons of criticism. 
These qualities are eminently pos- 


/ ^ " The expression in the original is “ voeem tanien cafratu^ vultumque vugis de- 
fonrialMit.” . “ Catratir is not a l.atin word, und thcrcrore is proliably a misprint for 
intmin ;** wliich vve hnve a'^sumed !o lie tlie caw ^ the traiv.'.ation of tire 
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sessed by the amiable and ingenious 
writer ofthe volumes before us. They 
consist of the Journal which she kept 
in the course of her travels ; and if 
they are liable to the charge of being 
in several respects more adapted for 
the inspection of her private friends 
than of the public^ yet this is a fault 
which, in some respects, we cannot 
help considering as a beauty. It is, 
in fact, impossible to read this work 
without classing ourselves, in imagi- 
nation, among those friends of the 
author; so much simplicity, so little 
pretension, such an opening of the 
best affections appears in every page: 
and the total absence of that restraint 
arising from the apprehension of 
critics, and of the public, is to us, 
who have no delight in seeing authors 
trembling under the lash, so exhi- 
larating a circumstance, perhaps from 
its novelty, that it almost reminds 
us of the golden age of English li- 
terature, that age which produced our 
Shakespeares and our Fletchers, 
when there was scarcely such a thing 
as a critic in existence, and when the 
public rather went heartily along 
with the writer, than the writer 
found himself under any alarm about 
the sympathy of the public. If Mrs 
Colston writes again, however, she 
must, we fear, conform more to the 
spirit of the times. A very little pru- 
ning would throw out of the pre- 
sent work every thing which can 
excite a sneer ; and it will be easy 
for her hereafter, to give us the be- 
nefit of her excellent sentiments and 
observations, without the hazard of 
their effect being lost by the inter- 
mixture of any matter less generally 
interesting. We shall, at present, 
pass through the rapid sketch of this 
Lady’s tour through France, and car- 
ry our readers at once to the Juras 
which she crossed in her way to Italy. 
It was, we must inform them, about 
the end of November, when, along 
with Mr C. she reached these moun- 
tains. They had been only married 
the beginning of that month, in the 

J ear 1819 ; when they reached the 
uras, winter was setting seriously 
in ; and, as she livelily remarks, they 
were pr^bly the fbit persons who 
ever came IVdm Enjghmd to spend 
the honeymoon in the depth of the 
spoWs on tIkO Jura mountains !” Her 
descriptive powers appear to great 


advantage in her account of this 
stormy passage, and of the winter 
scenery ; we shall extract some speci- 
mens, which must bring the whole 
picture quite home to the reader’s 
imagination. 

It was only two days since the snow 
had began to fall, and the inhabitants of 
Maison-neuve told us, they never remem- 
bered it to have become so deep in so short 
a time. We were now obliged to have 
six horses put to the carriage, by the aid 
of which we might be said to plough 
through the snow, which was constantly 
up to the box of the fore-whoel, and 
sometimes above it. Icicles of one and 
two yards in length hung from the houses 
and rocks. 

The morning w^as delightful, and per- 
mitted us to enjoy the wonderful scenery 
around us, more than we had hitherto 
been able to do. A serene and pure blue 
sky temixjred the horrors of universal 
snoTi', and where the sun shone on the 
mountains, they apiK'arcd clothed in daz- 
zling brightness. Hills and mountain 
summits, of every varied and picturesque 
form, rose around us, covered with the 
Alpine fir, whose graceful foliage bent 
under the white burthen accumulated on 
it: many branches lay on the ground, 
broken by the superincumbent weight. 
We saw, by the road side, some apple- 
trees, nearly .sunk in snow, but exhibit- 
ing the phenomenon of leaves on their 
higher btanches, possessing the bright 
verdure of spring. Kites, hawks, and 
birds of prey, w'ere soaring in the sky, 
with now and then a solitary rook or 
sparrow'. 

They were at last obliged to place 
their carriage on a sledge 
^-drawn by three horses, harnessed one 
before the other, and a second sledge was 
employed to convey the wheels. Oikj 
man guided our horses, and tw'o w'alked 
on each side, to supiwrt the carriage 
whenever it inclined violently towards the 
ground. The sledges are so constructed, 
as to take the back part of the carriage 
fbremoBt, so that our backs were turned 
towards the horses, which circumstance 
rendered our rituntion still more singular, 
and 1 enjoyed its novelty in some degree, 
although the pro6))ect was in the liighcst 
degree dreary. 

The scene was grand and sublime ; a 
deep carpet, as it were, of white velvet, 
but with a bluer tint, overspread the 
mountains ; the fir trees rose majestical- 
ly above ; in those immediately near us, 
the dork green of the under parts of 
Ijoughs left uncovered, contrasted well 
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with the white mantle which clothed all 
other objects ; the trees at a little distance 
were sh^ed in mist by the falling snow. 
Our guides informed us that the substat'i- 
tial poles which were placed on each side 
\ to mark the road, and which Were about 
twelve feet high, are some winters entire- 
ly buried in the snow : woe be to the un- 
fortunate traveller who at such a tinie 
should be found on these mountains ! I 
could easily credit the zepqrt, foe the snow 
where we were now ,Tpeiuang was six feet 
deep by the road side, and the sledge, as 
it cut its wey through, left a lyhite wall 
on the right hand and on the 1^. 

The motion and noise, of the sledge 
were like those of a ship ploughing throu^ 
the waves, when heard below deck. 

The beech trees lay almost buried in 
snow ; the hardy natives of the scene, the 
Alpine firs, alone towered in majesty a- 
bovc; their beautiful masses of foliage 
looking like white velvet, fringed with 
green worsted ; many branches, however, 
were broken, and some exhibited head- 
less trunks. A hamlet, at the bottom of 
a deep ravine, arrested our attention, the 
cottages of which were so completely co« 
vered with snow, that nothing was visi- 
ble but the chimneys, and a darkish out- 
line, which marked the shape of the roofs. 
The inmates of these habitations, from 
the time when the snows fall, must re- 
main buried under them, like the natives 
of Lapland and Iceland, until they melt, 
which, 1 should think, by their appear- 
ance, can hardly occur before the fiidlow- 
ing Spring. . 

We think our readers will agree 
with us in feeling this to be a vivid 
and impressive description, and they 
will find, throughout the work, that 
Mrs Colston’ possesses this great 
qualification of a traveller in a supe- 
rior degree ; we prefer it almost to 
every other. Nature andi na^iiral^ 
aspects of. man are lU all times inte- 
resting — cities and the.workaof man 
only 80 at times, or Under peculiar, 
circumstances. The towns of Italy 
itself, with all their wonders of art, 
and all their numerous and varied 
associations, ancient and modern^ 
even the Eternal City we are inclined 
to pass by for the present, and to 
shew our readers that this pleaswg 
tourist has an eye for nature uiiaer 
every aspect, and that she can g^ve 
the thll impression of Italian scenery 
under all the glow of its sky and the 
riches of ita summer vegetatfod, no 
/"less than .the wint^ horrorS of the 
dura landscape. After passing some 
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months at Flqrraoe.and Rome, our 
travellers again turn^. northwards, 
crossed the Appenines, and passed 
tbrpugh Romagna- into Lombw-dy ; 
visited there the most celebrated ci- 
ties, Bologna, Ferrara,, Venice, 
ai^ then proceed^ to Como, where 
they were to take, up their residence 
for a season ; and whence they aft^- 
wards proceeded for Switzerland, and 
from th^ce to France and the Py* 
renees. There is a minute, and, we 
imarine, a very accurate description 
of the whole of this route, and of 
the .yarioos wonders of nature and* 
art which it exhibited. We go on, 
as we feel inclined to do, with the 
former. The following is a heautifu] 
sketch of the scenery near Terni : 

We proceeded to>a point of rock im-' 
mediately opposite the principal cascade, 
where a small open shed is erected for the 
accommodation of travellers, from whence 
we enjoyed a magnificent view of this 
grand phenomenon of nature. Twoiuki-' 
bows spread their beautiful arches over 
an immense extent of water and wood ; , 
their lovely and vivid tints now for a mo- 
ment interrupted by the dancing spray,' 
and then again uniting in full pmection. 
From the great height of the fall,' and the' 
resistance of the masses of rock which 
oppose its progress, the water rises again 
in clouds of foam, even above the summit 
of the foil, and we were continually cover- 
ed with the spray. 

The rodte, which lift their majestical- 
ly-pointed summits into the clouds, the 
trees of oak, elm, etc. clothing their sides 
with verdure and beauty, and the 'Velino . 
and Nera rolling along their united wa- 
ters, foaming and roaring, through their 
rocky channel, form a tout ensembie 
which wraps the mind in wonder and 
delight. We ascended the steep summit 
of the mountain, unthe spot whdrd, ftom 
a natural platfomf df tuif, imnlediatdy 
opposite the cascades, and’ on a' level with • 
the second foU, we enjoyed the foil view 
of this magnificent spectacle. ' 

Although nature is so heautiful iu 
this “ Italia/* yet |ts wretched 
condidou' in, other respite is even 
o^itruded uj^n the iravri]^. • On 
readiii^ the Adenines, ^Ts Col-i 
Btoisi^xs,’;; 

We ciintitiiBiBdaiMc^dt^^ 

tween rqcks hnuiriant foliage, 

till we reached a ya£% cpvvn^ lyllth .ver- 
dant meodpwa, w^tbip^h.^'hich fiow- 
ed .a limpid str^m. ' We , now climbed 
the ascent * of the f)olfiorito, with 

W o p 
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the additional aid of two. oxen. This 
road for two miles was cut in the rock, 
and the traveller enjoys iVom it o delight- 
ful prospect of the mountains on each 
side, with their evergreen oak forests 
waving around him. The road here is 
so narrow, that it is impossible for two 
carriages to pass each other ; but, happi- 
ly for us, we met none. 

'I'he beauty and grandeur of the sce- 
nery prevent the traveller from feeling, 
in its fUli extent, the desolation and mi- 
sery of the country ; but nothing can be 
more wretched than the aspect of the vil- 
lages of Casa Nova, and Colfiorito. and 
the town of Seravalle, which we this day 
passed. Their inhabitants appear to suf- 
fer the extreme evils of poverty, dirt, and 
idleness ; and crowds of beggars literally 
accompanied the carriage during the great- 
er part of this day's journ^. Almost the 
only vehicles we met were carts dUed 
with brigands, loaded with chains, and 
escorted by otHcers and^soldioss, with fix- 
ed bayonet^ 

The road descended, winding betwem 
rahly wooded mountains. We passed 
the old castle of Belforte on our left, 
crowning the summit of a high rock. 
The river Chienti (the ancient Potentia) 
continued to accompany us, sometimes 
dowing through verdant banks, shaded by 
evergreen oaks ; at others, rolling with im- 
petuosity through a rocky channel; and 
fiuaUy, near Tolentino, expanding itsdf in- 
to a broad and majestic current, flowing 
at the bottom of the cliff on which this 
town stands. Ruined castles, situated on 
the ttunmlts of bold rocks ; picturesque 
liridges, (one . flirmod of a l^der, widi 
the interstices between the steps flUed 
with hurdles) thrown across the river; 
the soft bine green of the water; thelux- 
uriant trees that shaded its bonks, ofifbrd- 
ed a prospect continually varying and 
beauUAd. This channing scenery ya wdl 
characterise by Addison as ^ VmltrWt 
gTira retreatt.*' 1 never saw a country 
boftstihgsach unparalleled and lovely ver- 
dure. 

feeb deqdy the de« 
nadatm of the Italian, and has 
her Brithdifhiriigiiarion honady and 
nneaonlf roosSlat the tyranny of 
their pmemrtilaav irho are fat more 
hatafiii to> the jMj^'dlaa their 
€leeeNore;^die Vimdib« lirtheieclii- 
sion of thePyrenoea, where ** all wab 
feacefid-ii^ had, in 

onfater peciod*bflidirmr> kaaoeea- 
aiofrloteeall tomiiid the vkea of man 
.^anridiatthe benignily of nature, little 
r imtgining that the blinded mjers of 


the world were in no long time to 
plan, once more, the march of hoatile 
invasion through these pastoral re- 
cesses, and to imitate the worst actsof , 
the ambitious Spirit that had so late- 
ly been extinguished, withdut pk- ^ 
sessing one spark of his genius. Or 
the nuOndour and roi^nifioenee with 
which he could veil bis crimes under 
enterprizes of a«al and lasting public 
good. White Mrs Colston has a just 
abhorrence of the delinquencies of 
this tnan of war, her admiration of 
his better qualities yet rises in every 
step of ' her journey. Wbata delu- 
sion in the sovereigns of nations, now 
seemingly to exert themselves to the 
utmost, to make Hie fall be considered 
as a miafonune to mankind \ “ Mad 
world, mad kings !'* 

A very angular ebullition of reli- 
giooB zeal was witnessed by our tra- 
vdlers at Montpellier, under the mi- 
niatratioB of a great Catholic preacher 
of die flame of Guyon, who goes 
about aa a missionary, to awaken the 
languid devotion of the French. 
After preaching for soine time at this 
place, during which a ^eat change 
was effected in the habits of the peo- 
ple, from dancing, dressing, and 
clird-playing, to attending churches 
and processions, -he at mi assem- 
bled the jieople to what was called a 
Plantation of the Cross. The descrip- 
tion of the ceremony is very curious, 
and 4 was well quiuified to excite a 
senfiation in a supentitioua people. 
The whole town, all the different 
rdmioiia orders, .^ the ladies, mar- 
rka and unmairied, walked in se- 
parate bodies, nnging sacned music, 
and dressed in ete|^t attire, the 
unmanted lOte brides, and the mar- 
ried'^wdUtewa- 

Next IMIowed two companies of men, 
who bdd alijwdy taken <h^ turn in’ car. 
lying the two hundred in each di- 
Visioii ; a third company were relieved by 
a fottrili, at thefeOt of the esplanade ; the 
lemaining riS'telteved each other at the 
voribtia stationi appe^ted for that phr- 
pose. Ateach^df these places wds erected 
a spedas of canopy, forUied 'or high posts, 
festooned with evergreens, and connected 
widi wreaths of l£e some^ intermixed 
with flrttflclil white flowers : ftom many 
were suspended crosses formed of lilacs, 
stocks, etc. 

Tbm come the cross itsdf, the firit^ 
sight of which was accotnpani^ by loud 




cheers thei^sembled multitude, cry- grand and august ; but there was in this 
ing, “ Fheh^rokt, hurra, hurra r It something at once touching and gay, 
was forty-five feet long ; and the wooden which rendered it unlike any I had pre- 
figure of our Saviour was painted with viously seen : it was indeed a universal 
the blood flowing from the wounds, it jubilee. 

waa to me an unpleasant spectacle, and When the cross began to be raised, a 
r involuntarily closed my eyes. The ar- generhi„hout of acclamaUon burst from 
Ciflcers of the image thought it really was, the assembler -multitude. A young lady 
alive ; and, in consequence, declared to near me (who had ^ped from the pro- 
the Abbe Giiyon that th^ would not nail cession, alarm^ by the 
it to the cross; which office the missionp horses), exclumed, “ Que C bJi 
ary was obliged to execute himself. M. ceta!**^ 1 smiled internally, but reni^ ^ 
Guyoh was in this part of the pnx!es8ioi!i, that it was well for her if she was effified, 
marshalling the men, giving the word of and that the sympathies azul religious 
command, now jumping on the cross, feeling of sixty thousand persons, even 
then on the frame-work^ in the prosecu- if excit^ by means which vre consider 
tion of his arduous office, and reminded as unsuitably were at least no subject for 
me of David dancing before the ark. ridicule. 


The Bishop and Clergy 'followed the 
cross ; after them, the Authorities, and 
last of all a regiment of soldiers and band. 
1 have omitted to mention, that two thin 
lines of influitiy extended throughout the 
whole length (rf the procession, to pre- 
serve order, and to keep off the crowd. 

This ceremony was undflubledly con- 
ducted with wonderful qrdev, and did 
great credit to the talents and exertions 
of M. Guyoii, who, unaided, unauthor- 


One fine trait in ‘this amiable 
writ^, is her consideration for tlie 
sentiments of all descriptions of peo- 
ple, especially on the subject of reli- 
gion. With profound and rational 
sentiments of piety in her own miiul, 
she takes a liberal view of those of 
others, and is much more ditsposed to 
find tile same principle actuating 
them under all varieties of forms and 


ised by the church or the state, had 
been able to procure for the mission 
which he conducted, so deep an inter^, 
and so universal an attention. This 
procession took two hours in puving by 
the spot on which we were stationed; 
it consisted of fifteen thousand indivi- 
duals ; ' about sixty thousand were pre- 
sent, including the spectators assembled 
in diiflerent parts of the town to view it. 

To this immense multitude M. Guyon 
addressed a few words of exhortation, 
first from the crcMi, luid afterwards ftom 
a stone pedestal, which, prior to the Re- 
^utioR, supposed a statua During 
this short harangue, whkh lasted only a 
few minutes, this extraordinary man ad- 
dressed an appropriate word of exhorta- 
tion to every clam of people present. He 
spoke to the Biahop and Authenides, pay- 
ing them the highest reverence ; to the 
Clergy, the officers^ s^diers, the no- 
bility, the merchants, the trades-peoide, 
and artisans ; the ladies, the fomales of 
the lower orders ; the young, the old, 
the rich, the poor. Above all, he mthort- 
ed them to concord, oblivion of parties 
and past injuries, loyalty, rriigioii, and 
universal, charity. 

The whole scene was highly interesting, 
as well as animated and pictuv^ue. It 
would have made a fine sufcgect for a 
painting, if well represented! had my 
drawit^g-l^f^ and peqcUs , been near me, 
I would *have attempted a fidiit rietteh 
of it. The cer 9 monies of Rome arc more 


expressions, than to think that it is 
of a kind materially difterent from 
her own. We wish we had more 
room for this very interesting work. 
Bl#ce it to say,, that we believe it, 
on the whole, to be^the book possess- 
ing the great^it quantity of infonna<» 
tion for the use of the tourist which 
has yet been, collected together, rcla** 
live to those fine countries through 
which Mrs Colston passed, and as 
the best adapted to to a travelling 
companion ; — awhile to those who, 
like ourselves, stay at home and tra- 
vel over maps, there is none which 
can bring them cjioser to the scenes 
which it descrih^, or supply better 
the fftips and deftcten^cieif of oth^ 
trav^ers.* The work is accompani^ 
by a very splendid set of lithographic 
engravings^ timlieBt specimens of that 
art which we have seen, and which 
evince the readiness and activity of 
Mrs Golatohh^peneii* Thdaoenesin 
tile Pyrenees^ esped^y, are to ns 
qnile new, qld^vdforpiotaresque eha^ 
lacter, are.eveiy wfly worthy of de- 
Uneation. . . 

We widie^^ have added a few 
specimens of translatioik from Pe^ 
trarch, hy Mrs Cokteb'a mother, 
which she liaB.!>appii^ri|itdy intro- 
duced after a stnking desenptum 
of Vauclusc I but, from this too we 





StanrMs to Greece. 


CFcb. 


must refrain, owing to want of room* 
There are some parts, in pMticular, 
of ibe " chiare fresche e dolci acque,” 
given with much felicity and 
We must indulge our readers with 
one stanza : 


Memory, that happy hour 
When a blooming boijis*, 

Meekness veilin-^^T’* Pride, 

She sat, a*'"* “ ”**•* ' 

a «er bosom fiiUing flowers 

«ymusM their sweets in frequent shower^. 
And from the bending branches blown. 
Enamour'd midst her tresses hung ; 


(Than orient pearls that breast more fair. 
Than gold more bright that waving hair) 
Some on th* enamell'd turf were thrown. 
Some o'er the wave were flung, 


Which graceful sporting down the stream 
Here, seem’d to say, Love reigns supreme. 

To gentle awe tny soul resign’d, 

Surdy« I thought, a form so fair 
Of Paxadise alone hath breath’d the air : 
And stiich oblivion seiz’d my mind 
Of every grosser earthly thought, 
Contemplating her air serene. 

Her countenance and her angelic smile. 
So much her accents did my soul beguile. 
Sighing, I said, this is no earthly scene. 
By what enchantment was I hither 
brought ? 

We now bid an unwilling farewell 
to Mrs Colston, but we hope she is 
not yet done with travelling, and that 
she will continue to impart to us the 
benefit of her travels. 


to (ISr»»r. 


Hail to the room that o’er thee beams, 
Herald of days like those gone ! 
Which o’er thy night of ages streams, 
And breaks thy sleep of slavery ! 

Thy childrens’ seco^ birth we hail, 

In tyrants’ blood baptiz’d the Free 1” 
May such soon live but in the tale 
Of what hath ceas’d to be ! 

Thy sons have cast their fetters by. 

Have burst at last the iron chain 
Accurst the nation that would try 
To bind it on the brave again ! 

Though few^yet of the glorious band. 
Who fight for death or freedom there. 
The history of our' native land 
Forbids us to despair. 

From out tbe ashes of thy dead, 
Rekindles Freedom’s hallow’d fire > 
From he^ to heart her flame shall spread, 
Like li^tning o’dr th* electric wire. 
Again she wt^ thy sunny shore. 

Each fomer haunt, and fairy Isle ; 

Thy Spirits from the stars, once more, 
On diM look down and smile ! 


Land of the cverlaKting song ! 

Voice of the dead that cannot die. 

From sire to son which floats along 
From rock to rock^as echoes fly ! 

Oh ! thou wert never made for slaves. 
Nor form’d for Tyranny to blast. 

For Freedom’s h^o gilds thy graves. 
The landmarks of the past ! 

Thy heroes o’er the tide of time. 

All dim and distant though it be. 

Still tower immortal and sublime. 

As mountains soar above the sea. 

Eternity their tale shall tell — 

Through future ages, as they roll. 

Shall despots frde before its spell. 

As doth a burning scroll ! 

The false one’s followers crowd thy shore ; 
Amidst thy scenes they seek to dwell ; 
Give them thy gift to foes of yore, 
Within thy breast a silent cell. 

But living may not one remain, ’ 

To cast a shadow over thee. 

Or wake tbe bitter thought again 
Of shame mid slavoy t 
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WOKKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 

An Encyclopaedia, or, General Diction- 
ary of the Science of Music, is about to be 
' published under the direction of Mr Ba- 
con, assisted by Messrs Clementi, Bishop, 
Horsley, Wesley, Shield, and Hewitt. 
The work will be printed in 2 vols. 4to. 
and illustrated by numerous Engravings. 

An edition of Shakespeare is about to 
be published, containing the whole of his 
Plays in one pocket volume, with a glos- 
sary. 

Sharon Turner, Esq. F.S.A. is about 
to publish, In 4to. the third volume of 
his History of England, embracing the 
Middle Ages. 

Mr Fr^erick Clissold, who made the 
next ascent of Mont Blanc after the fatal 
accident that befel the Guides of Dr Ha- 
mel, in 1820, by the fall of an Avalanche, 
is about to publish an account of his jour- 
ney, fr>r the benefit of the Guides of Cha- 
iiiouni. 

The late Dr Whittaker*8 General His- 
tory of the County of York is within a 
part of its coiapletiod, and will form 2 
handsome folio volumes. 

The Rev. Edward Irving has in the 
press, in an 8vo. volume. Pulpit Orations, 
Lectures, and Sermons, delivered in the 
Caledonian Church, Hatton Garden. 

Mr Bakewell is preparing for Publica- 
tion, Observations mada during a Re- 
sidence in the Tarentane and various parts 
of the Grecian and Pennine Alps, in Sa- 
voy, and in Switzerland and Auveigne, 
in the Years 1820, 1821, and 18^2, with 
Comparative View's of the Geology of 
these Countries with that of Great Bri- 
tain,*’ illustrated with Plates, &c. 

The Memoirs and Correspondence of 
Charles A. Stothard, S.A. by his Widow, 
will be published very shortly, in one 
volume, 8vo. with a portrait and ftae- 
similes on wood of some of his original 
Sketches, in Letters to his Friends. 

The Rev. G. S. Faber is printing, in 2 
8 VO. volumes, a Treatise on the Gehhis 
and Object of the Patriarchal, the Levi- 
tical, and the Christian Dispensations. 

Mr Hornor is about to publish, in four 
Engravings, a View of London and the 
surrounding Country, taken with mathe- 
matical accuracy from an observatory 
purposely erected over the cross of St 
PauPs Cathedral. A Prospectus is pub- 
lished, containing some beautiful Engra- 
ings, illustrative of the plan and execu- 
tion of the work. 

Mr Scott's History of England daring 
the reign *of George III., designed as a 

roL. XH. 


continuation to Hume and Smollett, will 
appear in the course of the month, in 4 
vols. 8vo., and also in 5 vols. 18mo. 

The Flood of Thessaly; the Girl of 
Provence ; the Letter of Boccacio ; the 
Fall of Saturn ; the Genealogist, a Chi- 
nese Tale, and other Poems, by Barry 
Cornwall, will be published on the 1st of 
March. 

Routerwek’s History of Spanish and 
Portuguese Literature, translated from 
the original German. By Miss Thonia- 
sina Ross, in 2 vols. 8vo. 

. The Antiquities of Free-Masonry, from 
the Creation of the World to the Dedica- 
tion of Solomon’s Temple. By the Rev. 
G. Oliver. 

- A Latin Grammar, by C. G. Zumpt, 
Professor in the Fredericks Gymnasium, 
Berlin. Translated from the German, wdth 
additions. By the Rev. J. Kcnrick, A. M. 

Martha, a memorial of a beloved and 
only Sister. By Andrew Reed, Author 
of “ No Fiction.” 

An Elegy on the late Henry Martyn, 
and other Pieces. By John Lawson, 
Missionary at Calcutta, with a Portrait of 
Mr Martyn. 

Popular Tales and Romances of the 
Northern Nations, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 

Poems, Dramatic and Miscellaneous. 
By Henry Neele. 

Practical Christianity, illustrated by 
Biblical Examples, also by Reflections on 
some of the jirincipal parts of the Holy 
Scriptures. By Mrs SherilFe. 

The Diary of a Journey through Soutli- 
em India, Egypt, and Palestine, in 1821 
and 1822. By a Field Officer of Cavalry, 
in an 8vo. volume, with Maps, &c. 

Letters upon the Art of Miniature 
Painting, containing, the most clear, and, 
at' the same time, progrqi^ive Instructions 
in the Art, and the processes for attaining 
perfection In it. 

The Elements of Anglo-Saxon Gram- 
mar, udth Oo|dousNbtes^illu^rat;ing the 
structure of this SailRiin, andiKe formation 
of the English Language ; with Engrav- 
ings, fac-similes of Manuscripts, &c. By 
the Rev. J. Bosworth, M.A. 

Travels through part of the United 
States and Canada, in 1818 and 1819, to 
illustrate the Moral, Literaiy, and Reli- 
gious condition of the country. By J. M. 
Duncan, A. B. 


EDINBURGH. 

Mr Scorcsby, who is already favour- 
ably known to the public, by his Dcscrip- 
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tion af lb€ Arctic Regions, and by various 
sdeArific papei^s in the Transactions of 
leSmed Sroieties, has now in the press, 
an Account of his Voyage to Greenland 
in the summer of 1822. In the course 
of his voyage, he explored the Eastern 
Coast of West Greenland, to the extent 
of between 700 and 800 geographical 
miles, the greater port of which may be 
considered as origiilal dlscoveiy* He. 
has constructed a chart, founded on about 
dOO angles or bearings, taken at 50 dif^ . 
ferent stations, most of which were de- 
termined astronomical observations* 
This, we understand, is to accompany the 
work ; and it will constitute the flrSli end 
only accurate map of that remote on^ 
all but inaccessible region. The fate of 
the lott Colony, .said to have been estab- 
lished in West Greenland in the beghi-.' 
ningof the 15ih century, has long ex- 
cited great interest. There is reason to 
think, that the descendants of the colo- 
nists may still exist ; for traces of recent 
inhabitation were found in different plahes. 
As a man of science, Mr Scoresby ranks 
in the first class among the navigators uf 
our day, and we are confident that the 
present volume will add to his well^e- 
served fome. 

Prqsaring finr publication, A Treatise 
on the Law respecting Bills of Exdiange. 
By Robert Thomson, Esq. Advocate. 

Precipitance; a mghland Tale, will 
be published in a few* days. 

Mr Grant Stewart of Strathspey will 
speedRy publish the Popular Superstitions 
and Festive Amusements of ^e High- 
landers of Scotland. Foolscap 8va 


An interesting Kovtd, from the pen of 
Miss Crumpe, entitled Vice and Virtue, 
will speedily appear, in three volumes. 

** When UUnd AmUtion quite mistakes her toad. 
And downward pofea. for that which shines above. 
Substantial happiness and true renown, 

Then nke an Knot gasiiig on s brook. 

We leap at stars, and Iksten in the mud; 

At gUny grasp, and rink In Infamy. Young, 

l^e Igdlnburgh Gasetteer, or Oeogra- 
phical Dietionary ; containing a Descrip- 
tion of Various Countries, Kingdoms, 
8Utssi Citl% Towns, Mountains, dtc. in 
tbi yrai^ Al»idged ftom the larger 
Work, In one thick closely-printed vo- 
lume, 8vq. is in the press. 

Supplement to the Fourth, Fifth, and 
Sixth SSdWons of the Bi^clopsedia Bri- 
tanniea, Vai VI. Part T. with numerous 
Etignivingft, is in a state of forwardness. 

VoL VI. Part II. which completes 
the Work^ will be published in the course 
of the present year* 

Bfolidibeca Britannica ; or, a General 
Index th the Literature of Great Britain 
and Ir^aud, Ancient «bd Modem ; in- 
cluding such Foreign Works as have been 
translated into English, or printed in the 
British Dominions; as also, a Copious 
S^eetkm Ikpm the Writings of the most 
distinguished Authors of all Ages and 
Nations. By Robert Wott, M. D. Part 
VIII. Handsomely printed in 4to. 
Nearly rea4y. To^be completed in Twelve 
Parts. 

In the press, A volume of Sermons, 
by the Rev. David William Gordon, 
Minister of Gordon. Some of these popu- 
lar Sermons were preached upon particu- 
lar occasions. 


MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LAW. 

Roscoe^s Additional Observations pa 
Penal 5urispkiidence.‘ Syo. 0s. boards. 

A Supplement to the iSd Edition, of 
Dr Bum's Juritioe of the iPesce and Parish 
Officer. By George Cbetwyhd, Esq: M*Pt 
Bvo. 10Sk ' 

K18CBLLA»BOUS. 

RHsioiy of Bomait Literature ftom ita 
cavliaM jpei^io'ihe Aug^ Age. in 
2 w)ls. % John Dunlop, lElirl 1 110 . 

Rivingmtirs Aimtial Register, 1798 £,t. 
hoards. 

Relics .of Utemture. By Stephen Ool- 
Ser^ A&Bf. Sm I5e< ^ 
Oidvori|kBteoogsipby t'Or, st*FN|ctlcal 
Systeni iff Shost-Ktad, eoi^^ LsgU 

biSlyaiid Brevity^ npon^ the gineral' PrtO- 


dples of the late ingenious Mr Samuel 
Ti^lor, with Improvements from the best 
Writers. By W. Harding. Elegantly 
printed in 12mo. Ss. 

The Inn-Keepv^s Album. Arranged 
for Pubiication, by W. F. Deacon. 8vo. 
128 . 

MempiiO of the late Mrs PSterson, wifq 
of the Rev. Dt Paterson, S^^PhterSburgh. 
By the R^. Wi^im Swan. Ss. 0d. 

The Kentdt of Dumpton Cave ; or, 
DevotedneSS to Ood, and ITsefolness to 
Man, exemplified in the Old Age of' Jo- 
seph Croome Petit, of Dumpton, near 
Ramsgate, V^th a Portrait. 12ino. 5s. 

AxiOmotes, Biographical, Skctfllies, and 
MemoirSj^ "coReet^ by Letitii . Matilda 
Hawkins. Vpl. I.^ with a Pdrtiait and 
ahotHer Edgravipg. 'SvcL^Ss. 
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The Cabinet of Portraits,, with Biogra* on the Questions at Issue between them * 


phical fiketches. By Robert Scott, Esq* 
Five Prin^ In 12xn6. Part I. Ss. 6d. 
Demy Bvo. 48. j Quarto, 7s., India Pa- 
per, Bs* 

KOVELS AKD. TALES. 

^ The Work Table; or, Evening Con- 
^sation. By Miss £. A- Souter. 2 vdls. 
B^oplscap, 7s. 

The Happy Famfly, a Tale. By Miss 
SAndhatn. 38. 6d. 

POETEV. 

Sllikesp^*B Tempe^ being No. 1. 
PicketingV Miniature Eldltion. With a 
Plate. Is. 6d. 

POLITICAL ECOKOIiT- 

A Letter to the Marquis of Lansdowne 
on the Reputed Excess and Depredation 
of Bank Notes, and on the Consequences 
of the New Metallic Currency. By Da- 
niel Beaumont Payne, Esq. Bvo* Is. 6d, 

A Letter to the Rev. T. E. Malthus, 
lieing an Answer to the Criticism on Mr 
Godwin's Work on Population. By Da- 
vid Booth. Bvo. 5a. 

TBEOLOOT. 

A Vindication of the Authentidty of 
the Narratives contained in the first two 
Chapters of the Gospel of St Matthew 
and St Luke ; being an Investigation of 
Objections uiged by the Unitarian Edi- 
tors of the improved Version of the New 
Testament; with an Appendix. By a 
l.ayman. Svo. lOs. fid. 

The Village Preacher ; a Collection of 
short plain Sermons, partly original, partly 
selected, and adapted to Village histruc- 
tion. Volume III. IBmo. fis. 

Sermons. By the Rev. John Hayden, 
Curate of Londondeny Cathedral. Bvo. 
Bs. 

A New Self-Interpreting Testament, 
with the parallel passages at length, Ac. 
By the Rev. John Platts. Part I. Royal 
4ta 7s., Demy Svo. is. fid. 

VOTAOEB, Ac. 

Narrative of a Vi^ageround tbe World, 
in the Uranie and Pbysidenne Corvette, 
commanded by Captain Freydnet, during 
the Years IB 17, IB, 19, and 80; qn a 
Scientific Expedition undertaken by order, 
of the French Government, in a series qf 
Letters to a Friend. By J. Argp^ Drafts- 
man to tbe, Expedition. Wi&i twenty- 
six Engravings, 4to. jC.Snl3ii6d. 

Views of Ireland, Moral, Political, and 
Religious^ By John O'Drisicol, Eaq. 2 
vols. Bvo. JC.1 w46. 

Journal of a Tour Rom Aibrachan. to, 
Karass, containing Remarks on ^e gene- 
ral Appesrances of the Countiy, Manners 
of the l^abitants, Ac.; wi^ the aBbn 
stance of many Conversations with Rf- 
fendls, Mollos, and other Mahommedans, 


fUid Christians. By the Rev. WillUun 
Glen, Missionary, Astrachan. ISmo. 4s. 

Notes on Egypt, Nubia, the Oasis, 
Mount Sinai, and Jerusalem.^ By Sir 
Fred. Hcnniker, Bart. Bvo. Ifimo. 


EDINBURGH. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register, for 
1819. VoL XlL One thick volume Bvo. 
£.litlS. 

The Fanner's Magazine; a Periodical 
Work, excbisively devoted to Agriculture 
and Rural AffM^ Published quarterly, 
(No. XCIII.) Monday, 10th February, 
IBSa Ss. 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica ; or Dic- 
tionary of Arts, Sciences, and Miscel- 
laneous Literature^ Vol. XVI II. Part IT. 
Sixth Edition, Rdrised, Corrected, and 
Improved. Illustrated by nearly six hun- 
dred Engravings. Ifis. Feb. 1883. 

Letters, Literary and Political, on Po- 
land ; comprising Observations on Russia, 
and other Sdavonian Nations and Tribes. 
Bvo. 128. boards. 

Memoirs of the Lives and Characters 
of the Right Hoiu George BaiUie of Jer- 
viswood, and the Lady Grisell BaBlie. By 
their Daughter, I.Ady Murray of Stan- 
hope. Bvo. lOs. fid. boards. 

Ancient Spanish Ballads, Historical and 
Romantic, translated by J. G. Lockhart, 
L.L.B. 4to. IBs. half bound. 

Remarks on Colonel Stewart’s Sketches 
of the Highlanders: chiefly respecting 
the Jacobitism of the Highlanders, the 
Transactions of Montrose, and the Char- 
ges against Argyle. Be. 

A Reply to Annotations on Dr Mack- 
intosh's Treatise on Puerperal Fev^r ; by 
Mr Mcrir, Surgeon; and to Letters by 
Dr James Hamilton, jnn. Professor of 
Midwifery in the University of Edin- 
burgh, Ac. Ac. 2s. 

Letter to the Dean of the Faculty of 
Advocates, relative to a Plan which has 
been proposed for reportuig tbe Decisions 
of the Court of jSe^n. / 

The Andeht C^irSqaff Coition of Scot- 
laudi consist^ of gmuinc Scotch Tunes, , 
with their original Variaiti<^ now, for. 
the first time, arranged with Basses 
thioughout, with the vlaw of preserving 
those infienUm productions Bom oblivioii ; 
by Nathqniei ; each .Tuno« wtb 
variation^ distinci for 

the Picno-forte or Harpr VidUn, aiul 
Violoncello. Pedicated to Sir Walter 
ScQttj^ BuiL Bb,,^ 

Lectures on Select Subject* bi Meeha- 
nici, Hydmet«to,.Hyv^nl^PiiettiM 
tics, Optics,., Gsogmi^«AeliDimmy,i^ 
DicUing. By James Pergum, P.K.S. 
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With Notes, and an additional Volume, 
containing the most j^nt Discov^Hes in 
the Arts and Sciences. By D. Brewster, 
LX.D. &C. Third Edition, with twenty- 
seven Plates. 2 Veils. 8vo. £.l«i5s. bds. 

A Collection for the Use of Sdiools. 
By the Rev. Andrew Thomson, A.M. Mi- 
nister of St Geoige's, Edintwrgh, 12mo. 
Ss. bound. 

The Reader's Guide, being a Collec- 


tion of Pieces' in Pfom and Veiw, da» 
signed to exemplify an entirely New Sys- 
tem of Notation. ' By William Andrew, 
Teacher of Elocution, Edinburgh. Se- 
cond Edition. 12mo. 4b, hound. 

The Stddent’s Assistant ; comprising, 
in the torm of Question and Answer, a 
^Btemof Geography, the Histories pf 
England and Gotland, and* Instructipns 
in Drawing. ISmo. 3s. €d. boards. 


MONTHLY REGISTER. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


EUROPE. 

FaakcB akd Spain..— On the subject 
of the difference between these countries, 
a variety of documents have been made 
]iuhUc since our last Number, which we 
think it of importance to put upon record 
in our Register, and which we proceed to 
do with as much detail as our limits will 
permit. . 

The first of these is a circular note, 
which the Sovereigns of Austria, Russia, 
and Prussia, addressed tVom Verona, to 
the several Ministers at the diftbrent 
courts of Europe, of whicli the following 
is an abridged copy * 

** FVroiw, Dec, 14, 1822. 
Siu,— You were informed, by the 
documents which were addressed to you 
at the moment of the dosing of the con. 
ferenoes at Laybach, in the month of May 
1821, thatanother meeting of the allied 
Monarchs and their cabinets would take 
place in the course of the year 1822. 

This meeting has just taken place, 
and we herewith make you acquainted 
with its priodpal results. 

“ By the convention, signed at Navara, 
July 24, 1821, the occupation of a initi- 
tary line on Piedmont, by a corps of auxi- 
liary troops, had been fixed to the term of 
one year, with ^ understanding, that at 
the m^ng of 1922 it should be examin-. 
od qthether.tbe sitaatjon of the eoantiy 
should ^perakit it to cease, or render it 
neoesssxy to protoog it* 

The idenipcMtentiaries of the Courts,^ 
parte tp the iKMtventkm of Navara, have 

with 

the plent^ptetiftries of hit Majesty the 
King qfte^hiia, and they have agreed 
that the assfstece of im allied force 
te piojoiipi apcsssaiy to maintain the 
traagc^lf Fitdmont The aiudKaiy 
a(^ atateied.ln the kingdom of the tu'o 
wiA be dlhninithed as soon as pos- 


sible by 17,000 men, and be completed 
on the SOth of September 1823, by the 
evacuation of the fortress Alessandria. 

^ Thus, in^proport^n ^ events ans- 
wered to the wishes of the Sovereigns, 
that is fulfilled which they declared at the 
close of the Congress at Laybach — *• That, 
far Bom wishing to prolong their inter- 
vention in the affeirs of Italy beyond the 
limits of strict necessity, they cherished 
the sineerest wish that the state of things 
which had imppsed on them this painful 
obligation might cease as soon as possible, 
and never return.* They rejoice at being 
able to leave the core of the security and 
tranquillity of the people to the princes to 
whom Providence has intrusted them, 
and to deprive calumny of its last remain- 
ing pretext to disseminate doubts^resj^ect- 
ing the independence of the Italian princes. 

At the moment when the militai^*' 
insurrection in Naples and Turin yielded 
at the approach of a regular force, a fire- 
brand of rebellion was thrown into the. 
Ottoman empire. Theconcidence of the 
events could leave no doubt in the same- 
ness of their origin. The breaking out 
of the same evil in so many different 
points, did every Where, though under va- 
rious pretexts, yet accompanied by the 
same forms and tfke same langua^ too 
evidently betray the common focus from 
which it proceed. ^ Those who directed 
this event had flattered themselves that 
they could use it to confoitx^ by discord, 
the counsels ef the Powera^'ite to neu- 
thdiee the forces which ite dangers 
might summon to other parts of Europe. 
This hoiie was disappointed. The mo- 
narehs, resolved to repel the maxim of 
rebellion, in whatever place or under 
Whatever form it might sliew itself, im- 
mediktsly 'pronounced their unanimous 
sentence of disaj^robation upon ft' De- 
voted With unceasing attention, so the ob- 
ject of fhdr common rarest thej' withstood 
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eveiy contideratidn yMeSktx^^t have Hd 
them aidde fiibm thdr path ; bat at the 
same time they followed the voim of thoir 
conseience, and a sacred duly, and spoke 
for the cause of humanity, in favour of 
victims of an enterprise equally rash 
md criminaL The riuiiierons confiden- 
tial communkatiohs' have led to a perfect 
satisfactory understanding with respect to 
the affiiirs of the East. Other events, 
deserving of the entire attention of the 
monarchs, have fixed their attention on 
the deplorable condition of the Eastern 
European Peninsula. 

Spain now endures the fate which 
awaits all states that are so unfortunate 
as to s^k what is good in a way in which 
it never can be found. It passes through 
the fatal circle of its revolution — a revo- 
lution which deluded or ill-disposed men 
would willingly have represented as a 
blessing, nay, as the triumph of an en- 
lightened age. Spain, at the expense of 
her happiness and her glory, has only 
furnished a new and melancholy example 
of the inevitable consequences of every 
transgression of eternal laws of the moral 
order of the world. The legitimate au- 
thority fettered, and changed into a for- 
mal instrument of the overthrow of all 
rights, and all legal privilege ; all classes 
of the people hurried away by the stream 
' of revolutionary movement ; violence and 
oppression exercised under the forms of 
law ; a whole kingdom given up a prey 
to dteorders and convulsions of every 
kind ; rich colonies, which justify their 
separation by the very same maxims on 
which the mother country has founded 
its public law, and which it would will- 
ingly, but !n vain, condemn ip another 
hemispheres the last resources of the 
state consumed by civil war — this is the 
picture whkh the present state of Spain 
prescnts-^such are the evils by which a 
generous people, deserving of a better 
fate, is visited; such, in fine, are tfie 
grounds of the just uppr^ensions which 
such an assemblage of elements of trouble 
and confusioo must excite in the coun- 
tries more nearly in contact with the 
Peninsula. If ever, in the bosom of dvU 
lization, a pofirtt, arose, hostikly aUeoated 
from the pril^^j^ba of preservation, iEhim 
the princtpl^K^M which the European coi}« 
federation reposes, such a power is Spain, 
in its present state of dissolution. Could 
the Sovereigns have contemplated, aa 
calm spectators, on evil whkh eveiy day 
threatens to become more temble and 
dangerous ? The decisiou of the 
iiarchs could not be doubtfuL Their le- 
gations have received orders to quit the 
Peninsula. . Whatever may be theeonie- 
cjnences of this step, the Monarchs there- 
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by prove to Europe, that nothing can in- 
dmthem to waver in a resolution which 
tbelr utmost intimate convi^ioii has ap- 
pro^. The more sincm the friendship 
is Whkh they feel towards bis Majesty 
the King of Spain, the more lively their 
invest in the welfare of a nation which 
has distinguished Itself by so many vir- 
tttds at all p^kds of its history, the more 
strongly they have felt the necessity of 
adopti^ the measures on whkh they 
have decided, and whkh they shall know 
bow to mdntain. 

^ All Europe must at length acknow- 
ledge, that the system pursued by the 
Monarchs is in the most perfect harmony 
with the well-understood interests of the 
people, as well as with the independence 
and strength of the Government. The 
wisest measures of the Government can- 
not prosper, the best-meant plans of im- 
provement cannot succeed, confidence 
cannot return, till these promoters of the 
most odious purposes shall have sunk in- 
to utter impotency ; and the Monarchs 
will not believe that they have accom- 
plished their great work, till they have 
deprived them of the onns with which 
they may threaten the repose of the 
world. 

In communicating to the Cabinet to 
w'hkh you are accredited, the focts and 
declarations which are contained in the 
present document, you will at the same 
time call to mind what the Monarchs 
consider as the indisjiensable condition of 
the fulfilment ef their benevolent wishes. 
To ensure to Europe, not only the pearo 
w^hkh it enjoys under the protection 
treaties, but also diat sense of eternal re- 
pose and durable 'security without which 
no real happiness can exist for nations, 
they must Mlculate on the foithfol and 
persevering co-operation of all the Go* 
vernments; and they flatter themsd!vea 
that the words here spoken will be re- 
ceived as a new confirmation of their firm 
and unalterable resolution to consecrate 
all the means entrusted to them by 1^- 
vidence to pcomote the welfore -of Eu* 
rope.*’ 

Following upon this are three^ notes 
addressed ^ tile tourts of Rusiia, Aus- 
tria, and Prussia, to their reflective Mi- 
nisters at Madrid whkh aro, of course, 
eonoeived in the same generUt as 
the circular. The Puiadan and Rtisshtti 
notes are respectively dated Vobna, No* 
vember the SSd and 96th. The Ans* ' 
trian Cabinet appears to have takeh a 
longer time to fonn a detenAinMion, its 
note b^ dated die 44lli Hecedther.^ 
These notes, along with mie frbm die 
French court, were ptesOKted^i the 
nish Minister for Foreign Aifoirs, on the 
Hh 
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, 6th January. They are by no means of 
e uniform character, varying in tone, 
with a visible attention to safety and con- 
venience. Thus Russia, to whom war 
with Spain is scarcely possible, denounces 
nothing less than invasion, and the vindi- 
cation of the monarchical principle by force 
of arms ; while Prance, on the Spanish 
frontier, holds out, plainly enough, an op- 
portunity of accommodation. 

As might be expected, from the previ- 
ous high tone of the ruling party at Mad- 
rid, and indeed from the inflexibility of 
the Spanish character itself, these notes 
have been received with indignation and 
contempt. The Spanish Minister, dis- 
d^ing to enter into a discussion with the 
Ministers of the three powers at Madrid, 
gave directions to the Sjianish agents at 
the respective courts to declare them to 
be full of distorted facts, defamatory sup- 
positions, unjust and calumnious accusa- 
tions, and vague demands, which it would 
be unworthy the Spanish Government to 
answer. 

S^nish Reply to the Notes of Austria, 
Russia^ and Prussia* 

‘‘ It would be unworthy the Spanish 
€k>vernmcnt to answer the notes of Rus- 
aia, Austria, and Prussia, because they 
are only a tissue of lies and calumnies ; 
it confines itself to making known to you 
its intentionsi 1. The Spanish nation is 
governed by a constitution which was 
solemnly recognized by the Emperor of 
Russia in ISIS. S. The Spaniards, 
friends of the^ country, proclaimed at 
the beginning of the year 1812 this con- 
.stitutianf'Wl^h was abolished solely by 
violence in 1814. 3. The constitutional 
King of Spain freely exercises the power 
vested in him fey the fundamental code. 
.4 The Spanish nation does not in any 
way interfere with the institutions and 
internal regime of other nations. 6. The 
i;emedy for all the evils which may af- 
flict the Spanish nation, only concerns 
henelfl 6. The evils which she expe- 
rfeoces are not the eflbct of the constitu- 
tion, but of the efforts of the enemies 
who endeavour to destroy it. 7. The 
jSpatiish nation will never admit the right 
of any power to interfere in her affri^. 
TIM Government will never deviate Hhom 
' W^Kbe traced out to it by its duties, the 
riattoal honour, and by its unalteraUc at- 
faehment to the contdtntion sworn to in 
018. I aiitbmiae you to communicate 
ibis pftper to the Miniater of Fo- 
Ipelgh Aifidra of the powOr to which you 
Itte ttoowdited, and to deliver him a copy, 
if lie reigaires it. His M^fesiy tbat 
riw prudence, the zeal, and patriotism 
Wbicb j^MtingaiBh you, will suggest a firm 


conduct, such as is worthy of the Spa- 
nish name under the pesent circumstan- 
ces. This is what I nave the honour to 
communicate to your Excrilency, by or- 
der of his Majesty. 

I renew to you the assurances, &c. , 

(Signed) Evaristo San Miguel. 

Madrid, Jan. 9.” 

This bitter and pithy reply was pub- 
licly sanctioned by the Cortes ; and the 
ambassadoii of the three powers imme- 
diately demanded their passports. The 
following are copies of the answers of the 
Spanish minister - 

Ansvfcr to the Prussian Note. 

“ I have received the note which your 
Excellency transmitted to me under the 
date of the 10th, and, contenting myself 
with stating, in reply, that the wishes of 
the Government of his most Catholic Ma- 
jesty for the happiness of the Prussian 
States arc not less ardent than those ma- 
nifested by his Majesty the King of Prus- 
sia towards Spain, I transmit to your 
Excellency, by royal order, the )Kissports 
for which you have applied. 

(Dated the Palace, Jan. 11, 1823, aad 

ngned •with tltc usual formalities. ) 

“ Evauisto San Miguel.” 

Answer to the Russian Note. 

“ I have received the very insolent note 
which your Excellency transmitted to me 
yestirday the loth instant, and, limiting 
myself for my sole reply, to stating that 
you have shameOilly abused ({lerhops 
through ignorance) the law of nations, 
which is always respectable in the eyes of 
the Spanish Government, I transmit, by 
order of his Majesty, the passports you 
desire, hoping tliat your Excellency will 
be pleased to leave this capital with lu 
little delay as possible. 

1 am, &c. 

^ EvARtBTO San Miguel. 

« Jan. 11.” 

Answer to the Austrian Note. 

I have received the note which your 
Excellency was pleased to remit to me, 
dated yesterday, the 10th, and having 
now only to say, tbjit thf C^vemment of 
his Catholic Majesty ftA ^A^iiflbrent whe- 
ther it maintaina rdations or not with 
the Court of Vienna, 1 send you by royal 
order the passports which you have re- 
tired. 1 am, dDc. 

£vAiii8Tt> San Miguel. 
« JWorfrW, Jan. 10.” 

The Spanish Government replied at 
greater length, and with more civility, to 
the French note of M. de Yiilcle ; but 
they rtjccicd, with equal iirmhCBs, oil die- 
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Vition in their internal concerns, sarcasti- 
callj declining all other aid from h'rance, 
the dissolution of her army of the 
Pyrennee^ the expulsion of the fertious 
Spaniards, who take refUge in her terri- 
tozy, and the punishment of those who 
^efame the institutions of Spain and the 
Cortes. 

The Spanish Ministers have commu- 
nicated to the Cortes all the Notes of the 
Holy Alliance, and their replies thereto, 
as above'; they added, that they intended 
to issue a manifesto, ftiithfully tracing 
the history of the Spanish revolution, 
and the conduct which the Government 
had constantly observed. This informa- 
tion, and the reading of the Spanish do- 
cuments, was followed by the greatest 
applause, both from the Deputies and the 
spectators in the gallery. It was imme- 
diately proposed, that the measures ta- 
ken by the Ministry should be sanction- 
ed by a message to the King ; but M. 
ArgueHcs proposed a delay of 46 hours, 
that it might not appear that the Cortes 
had been hurried away with a rash en- 
thusiasm. Accordingly, at the appoint- 
ed time, (the 11th January) the subject 
walk resumed, and after several eloquent 
speeches from members of all the differ- 
ent parties, the following Address was 
unanimously agreed to, expressing their 
indignation and astonishment at tlie Notes 
of the Allied Powers, and their entire 
satisfaction with the replies made to the 
same; and the Address concludes with 
the declaration, that the Cortes are pre- 
pared to maintain, at every risk, the dig- 
nity and splendour €>f the constitutional 
throne, and of the King of Spain, and 
the independence, the liberties, and the 
honour of the Spanish nation, and to de- 
cree whatever sacrifice may be necessary 
for the preservation of interests so inva- 
luable. 

In the sitting of the 12th, the deputa- 
tion of the Cortes proceeded from that as- 
sembly to wait on his Majesty with the 
message agreed to on the 1 Ith inst. On 
their return, General Reigo, who was the 
President of the deputation, stated, that 
bis Majesty had received the message with 
the greatest pleasure and satisfaction. A 
motion, whl^|hiad been made by Senor 
MuAiitiiBf’Wtni upon the Government 
to publish' £uro]ie,' as speedily ns 
possible, the motives of its conduct, was 
read, and'Ihe mover made a short speech 
in support of it. The Secretary of State 
rose and said, that the Government had 
already declared to the Charge d’AfFhfres 
of Vienna, Berlin, and Petsrsburgh, that 
it would explain its senthnenU aid^ pnn- 
oiples to all Europe. The Government 
would Ailfi] its promise, and he would say 


more— ^it was now employed in executing * 
it. Senor Munarrix then withdrew his 
motion. 

Notwithstanding these threatening ap- 
pearances, the hope of peace being preser- 
ved was for some time entertained.- All 
speculation on the sul^ject, however, uas 
speedily put an end to, by the receipt of 
the King of France’s speech at the open- 
ing of the SessiOD of the Legislative Cham- 
bers, which took place on the 28th Janu- 
ary, and of which the following is a copy : 

Gentlemen— The lengthy of the two 
last seifiions, the short time which they 
have left you unoccupied, .would have 
made me wish to be able to put off for a 
short time the opening of the present. 
But the regular vote of Uie expenditure of 
the state is an advantage of which you 
have felt all the value ; and, in order to 
preserve it, I have counted upon the same 
devotion which were necessary for me to 
obtain it. 

^ The situation of the interior of the 
kingdom is improved ; the adfriinistration 
of justice loyally exercised by the juries, 
wisely and rell^ously directed by the ma- 
gistrates, has put an end to the plots and 
attempts at revolt whidi were encouraged 
by the hope of impunity. 

1 have concluded with the Holy See 
those conventions which were necessary 
for the formation of the new dioceses of 
which the law authorises the cstabjish- 
ment. 

“ Every where the churches will be 
provided with their pastors ; and the Cler- 
gy of France, completely organized, will 
bring u]x>n us the blessings of Providence. 

1 have provided by ordinances, as 
economy in our expenses required, regular 
order in the accounts. My Ministers will 
submit to the sanction of the law the ac- 
count of the expenses of the year 1821. 
They will furnish you with the statement 
of the receipt and expenses efibeted in 
1822, pnd that of the charges and re- 
sources to be expected in 1 824 

It results from thow documents, that 
all prior expenses being liquidatedp— even 
those which the military prqMirationshavc 
rendered necessaiy*— we enter upon the 
year 1923 with forty mUllona of excess 
upon the accounjb^ppen for this yea^ ; and 
that the budget fbr 1S24 will prewnt g 
balance of receipt and expenses, witlumt 
requiring the employme^nt qf this re- 
serve. 

** France owed to Europe the example 
of a prosperity, whicli^ a nation cannot 
obtain but by return to . religion, to 

ligitim^y, to order, to liberty. 
*i*hat.selutafy example she pow gives. 

^ if have eve^ tUng to insure the 
serurity oP my subjects, and to jireservc 





. Spain from the extreme of ntiBfrntime : 
the infatuation with which the proposi- 
tions sent to Madrid have been rejected, 
leaves little hopes of peace. 

1 have ordered the recal of my Mi- 
nister : and one hundred thousand French- 
men, commanded by a Prince of my fa- 
mily, whom it delights my heart to call 
my son, are about to march and invoke 
*the God of St Louis to preserve the throne 
of Spain to a grandson of Henry IV., to 
preserve that fine kingdom from ruin, and 
to reconcile her to Europe. 

“ Our stations will be promptly rein- 
forced wherever maritime commerce re- 
quires protection. Cruizers will be sent 
out on oil parts of the coast which may 
be menaced. 

“ If war be inevitable, I will use every 
effort to confine its circle, and limit its 
duration. It will only be undertaken to 
conquer a peace, the attainment of which 
the present state of Spain renders impos- 
sible. Let Ferdinand VII. be free to 
give to his subjects institutions which 
th^ can only hold from him, and which, 
by insuring their repose, will dispel the 
just disquietude of France, and hostilities 
will from that moment cease. I here. 
Gentlemen, before you, make this solemn 
engagement. It was incumbent upon me 
to submit to you the state of our exterior 
relations ; it was for me to deliberate ; I 
have done so maturely ; I have consulted 
the dignity of my crown and the security 
of France ; we are Frenchmen, and w'e 
shall be always united in defence of such 
interests.** _ 

A petty w'arfare between the Royalists 
and Constitutionalists still continues in 
the northern provinces of Spain, but it is 
rendered languid by the Severity of the 
weather. 

On the 8th of January, the Spanish 
Cortes authorised the Government to settle 
the British claims for spoliations on its 
commerce in the West Indies, and has 
inscribed in the great book 40,000,000 
reals to cover the indemnities. The 
Cortes has also extended the liberty of 
trade previously granted to the island of 
Cuba, to all its ultra-marine provinces, 
for ten months, and to such nations os 
the Government may think proper. 

Po&TUGAL.— On thi^Slst December, 
the Partngu^ministerfrifr foreign affiunf 
presented a memoir to the Cortes, upon 
the pdlitical relationi of Portugal with the 
other powers of Europe. It appears 
that the king of Portugal had made the 
following communicfttion to the British 
<*oveqinient : 

** His most Faithful MigestyhsMng re- 
quired from the friendship of Giual Bri- 
i(^)n a frank declaration, not doubting, 


that with this guarantee Portugal might 
dispense with contracting new alliances^ ; 
but his Britannic Majesty, not considering 
it consistent with the principles of bis 
actual policy to make the declaration re- 
quired, being bound also by treaties with 
the other powers. ^His most Faithful, 
Majesty does not, however, consider that 
the commercial and amicable relations 
between the two nations will be altered ; 
but he sees himself obliged to seek, in 
fresh alliances, the aid which the Penin- 
sula requires at this moment, when it is 
menaced by the formidable league of four 
great powers, which assert the right to 
decide, among themselves, as to the na- 
ture and form of the governments of 
Europe.'* 

To this confidential communication, 
the British minister made the following 
reply : — 

The English Government having so- 
lemnly declared, in the face of the world, 
that it does not assume the existence of 
a right of intervention in the internal con- 
cerns of other states, England will feel 
herself obliged to lend to Portugal all the 
succour of which it may stand in need, 
as often as its independence may be me- 
naced by any other power in any manner 
whatever. This promise, which is only 
the repetition of that which England has 
made under other circumstances, and at 
various times, has no relation, and can 
have none, with the political institutions 
of Portugal ; its object being simply to 
declare, that those institutions have not 
changed, in any manner, the relations 
which heretofore existed bctw'een the 
two countries.** 

The following is the letter of her Ma- 
jesty, the Queen of Portugal, to her august 
spouse, relative to the oath of allegiance 
to the Constitution of the Cortes : — 
SiRE—I received last night, through 
the hands of one of your Ministers, the 
order to quit your States. So then it was 
for the purpose of sending me into exile, 
that you induced me to descend from the 
throne to which you raised me. 1 par- 
don, and I compassionate you from the 
bottom of my heart. All my contempt, 
ell my hatred, shall be reserved for those 
by whom you are beset ond^deceived. In 
exile I shall be moit you In 

your palace. I carry wSfflr^Be liberty. 
My heart it not enslaved* It has never 
crouched before those rebeUlous subjects 
who have dared to impose laws upon 
you, send who wished to force upon me an 
oath which my conscience rejected. 1 
yielded not to their menaces ; 1 obeyed a 
voice from Heaven, which announced to 
me, that if the period of greatness was. 
passed, that of gloiy was corntneiu'liig ; 





• for the world would say, ‘ The Queen has 
preserved unsullied the miyesty of the 
diadem — she has not consented that its 
splendour should be dimmed ; and whilst 
Monarchs (honmet couronnetj who hold 
the sceptre and the sword!, succumbed, 
\ she remained itna^bdued, and without 
reproach.* > 

■ [ shall obey 

I shall soon 
i of repose, 
steps? The 

country of my birih, as well as yours, is 
a pr^ to the spirit of Revolution. My 
brother, like yourself, is a crowned cap- 
tive! and it is to no purpose that his 
youthful Queen asks permission to mingle 
her tears with mine in pious seclusion ! 
You will not refuse permission to my 
children to accomcdny me. Among the 
laws you have in/^ed, there is not one 
which tears children from their mothers ; 


and though my rights as a Queen may 
be despised, those of a mother will per- 
haps be respected. 

At the approach of spring I shall 
quit these States, the land in which I 
reigned, and in which I have done some 
good. 1 will go to share the dangers of 
my brother, and I shall say to him, 
* They could not force me to yield ! I am 
exiled, but my conscience is pure, for I 
am mindful of the blood that flows in my 
veins. Adieu, Sire ; I leave you, old and 
infirm, on a tottering throne. In leaving 
you my grief is extreme. Your son is 
not with you, and the evil-disposed keep 
you from him more studiously than they 
do even mothers. May He who reigns 
over Kings v:atch over you, and con- 
found your enemies ! Wherever that wife, 
whom you exile, may be, she shall pray 
for your Majesty, she shall beg of God 
to grant you long life, and finally to be- 
stow upon that countiy, whence T am 
exiled, ^leace and prosperity. 

“ The Queen.*’ 


Tu&eet and Geeece.— a letter 


fro%C(Uii|l|atinoplo, dated December 7, 
states^ head of the favourite 

Haleb is fixed over the gate of 

the 8en|jlib, and from |dl quarters of the 
capital the people throng to contemplate . 
this exhibitlotL The sentence placed a- 
bove the bead states, that he abused, in 
the most criminal manner, the UDlimited 
confidence which his master had placed 
in him. The official recfral qf U;iiii tra-* 
gical end shews that this favourite, un- 
like otheni, did not want personal cou* 


rage. , Supported by 40 friends, or devo- 
ted servant^ he dai^ to defend himself* 
against the Capidgi-bachia, who present- 
ed themselves to demand his head. Ha- 
leb, and his trusty defenders, after a long 
resistance, were overpower^ by num- 
bers, and cut to pieces. The Janissa- 
ries, infuriated at their triumph, demand 
that all the public offices shall be filled 
by their creatures. The Sultan recently 
went, in the most cautious incognito, to 
the residence of the new Grand Vizier, 
probably to ask his advice. The inter- 
view lasted three-quarters of an hour, 
and was followed by the dismissal of nu- 
merous dignitaries of all ranks. This 
Grand Vizier is himself only a vulgar, 
fanatical Janissary. The Sultan merely 
reigns nominally. Since the revolution 
operated in the ministry, all communi- 
cation with the Christian ambassadors 
had ceased. Lord Strangford will find 
things much altered on his return.** 
Constantinople, Dec. 14. — “ Mas- 
sacres have been renewed in the unfortu- 
nate isle of Scio. Some Greeks, seduced 
by fallacious promises, and by solemn de- 
clarations of amnesty, had returned to the 
still smoking ashes of their habitations. 
These fugitives, who were at first wrell 
received, have been assassinated on the 
first intelligence the Turks received of the 
disasters of their fleet at Tenedos. The 
French Consul at Scio has transmitted cir- 
culars throughout the isles, to w'arn the 
Greeks of the fate which awaits them, 
should th^ return at this moment into the 
country where their implacable enemies 
are predominant. The Oriental Spectator 
of Smyrna will have eternally to reproach 
itself with the death of a number of un- 
fortunate men, who had escaped from the 
first massacres, but whom their articles 
on the Ottoman clemency, and on the 
tranquillity which was re-established at 
Scio, have induced to return. As to the 
Turco-Christian gazettes, faithful allies 
and eternal panegyrists of the Mussul- 
mans, and of the energetic government of 
the Grand Seignior, they will not change 
their language^ even though the head of 
their idol,^ which is menaced at the pre- 
sent moment, should fall under the sword 
of the JanissariieK.** 

The Au^lifA Observer, of the IStli 
Januaiy, cojmM a long article from 
Constantinople, dated the 24th December, 
which states, that since the death of 
Haleb Effiendi, the Janissaries have been 
veiy. qpiietp The Turks are busy in 
.eqnipping new ships of war, finding that 
thdr large vessels can do n^ing against 
the Greeks. The Captain Pacha is thete- 
Ibre resolved, it is said, to employ in future 
only corvettes, brigs, and othw small and 
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lighter vessels, under the care of chosen 
'seamen. 

The Greeks are said to be |vrcperingv 
at Ipsara, a great expedition, destined to 
attempt a landing in one of the islands of 
the Archipelago ; it is generally thought 
Seio, though some name Metelin or Tone- 
dos as the most likely to be visited. The 
Greeks have, for some time past, had a 
considerable number of small vessels in 
the harbour of Smyrna, and threaten that 
city. • Kegiments of Janissaries arc to 
inarch to the Persian frontier. ' The 
diolera morbus is making great ravages 
in Asia, and penetrated to Syria, so that 
the inhabitants of the ruins of Aleppo 
have been fbrced to quit their last asylum. 

AMERICA. 

Mexico. — Accounts from Jamaica of 
the IBth of November state, tliat the 
Mexican empire is in a troubled state. 
The provinces of Verrangua and Costa 
Rica are desirous of a republican form of 
government The new Emperor Iturbide 
has begun to play the tyrant About 140 
individuals of the higher class, many of 
them Members of the Congress, ^ve 
been arres^d and confined in irons.— 
Accounts Alvarado mention the 

failure of an attack on Vera Cruz by the 
troops and garrison of St Juan de UUoa, 
on the 27th of October, when the Royal- 
ists, were defeated, with the loss of one 
liui^red and fifty, or two hundred men, 
killed, wounded, and prisoners. 

Colombia.— A decree of the Spanish 
General Morales, dated Maracaibo, Sept 
14th, directs^ that all foreigners found in 
the ranks of the Patriots— in any branch 
of the adirlinistration— with printing- 
papers, or acting os editors of papers, or 
works encoarag^g the rebellion against 
Spain or the Roman Catholic reRgton, 
shall be tried .by a military Court, and 
sufffar death, and their property forfieited 
to'thc puMic chest Foreigners not ait* 
gaged in the sesvioe of the Patriot^ trait 
wltolnfrodueed themselves into the cotin- 


try while it was under their Government, 
were doomed to serve in the public works, 
and their proiierty confiscated Foreigners 
who were accidentally in the place were, 
ordered to quit all Spanish tenitoty within 
the exact p^od of ^ht diors, mid nev^ 


measures proposed fay his ndnisters, they 
had all tendered their resignations, which 
were accejited. The persons, however, 
applied to to succeed them having all de- 
clined office, and memorials for their re- 
storation having been sent in fay the citi- 
zens, the old minist^, after only two 
days’ absence ftom poi^ptt, were all rein- 
stated in their funciiohs. On the 21st of 
October, a proclamation was issued by 
the Emperor, in which, after 'reviewing 
the cond^ of the Cortes at Lisbon, which 
he stigmatizes as presenting to the Brazils 
only a legal despmism, a thousand times 
more tyrannieol than the caprices of an 
individual despot, as having insulted and 
threatened the lives of the Brazilian de- 
puties, and holding his father, the Con- 
stitutional King, in captivity, be declares, 
that Brazil no longer forms an integral 
part of the Portuguese monarchy ; but ho 
intiinates, that if no troops are sent 
against Brazils, no obstacle will be 
presented to the continuance of the an- 
cient commercial relations between the 
two countries ; and four months are al- 
lowed to the Cortes to fonn its determi- 
nation on the subject. The editor of the 
journal called Correio do Rki de Janeiro, 
has been ofdeMd by the Emperor to quit 
the teiritsriis of Rnu^ erithin^^t di^s. 
The oflliiicels notftieitiioned. Re has re- 
sided aft Rio ti»en^*llltee yealrs. 


to return again, 
Another decree. 
declares the^ycMl^B 
appertalnii^^^raiSH 
racaibo, at tlie 
the provinoa, 
of the army 
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JAKU^Y. 

Abstract of the Net Produce 7>f the Revenue of Great Britain (cxclu- 
y sive of the Arrears of War Duty on Malt and Property,) in the Years and Quarters 
'^ded 5th January 1832, and 5th January 1823, showing the Increase or Decrease 
on each head thereof: — 



Co/toik-^The total number of bags of 
cotton, imported into Liverpool in 1B22, 
is 454,500; into London, 36,800; in* 
to Glasgow, 41,850. In 1821, there 
were imported into Liverpool 412,400 
bags ; London, 40,600 ; Glasgow, 35,100. 
The stock on hand in Liverpool, 1822, 
was 153,000 bags ; in London, 121,100; 
in Glasgow, 12,550. Considcnibly less 
than the stocks of 1821, though the ag« 
gregate imports are so much greater. 

Liverpool , — From the Ist of January 
to the Slat of December 1822 inclusive, 
7921 vessels have reported inwards at 
Liverpool, viz. from foreign parts, 1805 ; 
Ireland, 2839; coasters, 3277; total 7921. 
In 1821, there were 8136 vessels, bgr- 
then 892,902 tons, being, in 1822,215 
fewer ships, but 27,098 more tons. In 
1723, the number of ships was only i31> 
8700 tons burtheuf- 

4frap with Pgachert,^On Wednes^ 
day, the 1st current, as Mr Horrocks of 
Tillychewen, and Mr SmoUet, jan. of 
Bonliill, were returning ftom a shooting^ 
excursion, occompaiued by aome ftiends 
and their servantSt they unexpeetedly 
fell in with a band cS poaehers. upon the 
property of the iast-iiamed gentleman. 
After some manoeuvring, Charles Max- 
well, the ^ameltecper of Mr Horrocks, 
and thne j|to||en> came up with the 
gang, omM seven men, five of 
whom w(iie wined, who, upon being.ask* 
ed for thrir names, refused to give them, 
and presented their guns at the game* 
keei jr and his par^, who, ns they were 
unarmed, immedialriy closed with tfai^ 
and a severe struggle ensued ; at this mo- 
ment Mr Horrocks and Mr S^let, to- 
gether with some friends, came up, and, 
comiderable resistance on the part 
of the poachers, succeeded in securing 


them ; and having taken their fire-arma, 
which they found loaded, they were com- 
mitted to Dumbarton jail, where they re- 
main to take their trial for the assault 
and offbnee of which they were guilty. 
The names of the poachers ore John 
M*Gibbon and his two sons, John Mac-, 
AUum, a private in the 7th dragoon 
guards, and Archibald M^Allum, his bro- 
ther, and another man. Several of the 
poachers were wounded in the afflray, and 
C. Maxw'ell, Mr Hoxtock*s keeper, was 
severely wounded on the head, by the 
soldier striking him firom behind with the 
butt end of his gun, and had not Mr 
Horrocks opportunely come up at this 
moment, and knocked this fellow down, 
the keqier would most probably liave lost 
h4 life, as he was in the act of repeating 
his blow. 

9,^^J)aring Robbery of the MaU^Coach 
between DtUtlin atid BelfasU^^-^On Friday 
night- last, 3d inst the mail-coach from 
Dublin to Belfost, when about fourteen 
miles on the road from Dublin, at a place 
called Ashburnamj was beset by a ,ban- 
ditti of sixteen in hambW, who, having 
previooriy Mocked up the road, attacked 
the coach, robbed all the pa«8engerB in it, 
and carri^ oiT the Drogheda bag, which 
seems to have been their chief object, as 
a great markje|>j|lt tq be held at that |^ace 
in a day or ; they no doubt con- 

ceived it oehPned much money. The 
less thus sustained Is not yet known. The 
bankers* pasoriafor Mfost being secured 
in an nnusuil part of the coach, fortu- 
nately escaped. One\tf the guards, we 
understand, is dahgdrimily wounded. 
They carried away tha arms of the guards, 
and, besides other booty, got five watches, 
one of them gold, wor^ 60 guineas, and 
about £.75 in dollars. The possei^rs 
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. were ordered out of the coach, and made 
to kneel on the road, whtte they were 
rifled of eveiy thing. One gentleman con- 
cealed a few notes in the sleeve of his coat. 


The guard who was wounded received 
four shots ; the other guard was slightly 
wounded. , , 

The At a meeting of the 

Royal Society of Edinhurglu on Monday, 
the IStii itistant, Ca(>tain Scoresby, whose 
name is so wellAnown as connect^ with 
the History of the Whale Fishing, exhi- 
bited some veiy interesting expniments 
on the magnet. Mis observations have 
been made principally with the view of 
correcting the errors of chronometers, 
which he has found are flrequently occa- 
sioned 1^ tile most simple apd hitherto 
unlooked-for circumstances — su^ as the 
position of the materiel of which the ba- 
lances are constructed at the time they 
were made.; Me showed that, % the blow 
of alnrafov, titi)'|Sflarity of a bar of iron 
nuy^erOvkM, according to the end on 
wMeh It is S(iiStic.M.that if a bar of iron is 
beititn position, it does not 

beeotiie ins|^i^, %hereas, if it be held 
perpendichitowhen bending, that it does 
flo ^th'tbe ti^tive or positive ends, ac- 
dorditiS to their being uppermost or un- 
dennosi; and as the simple stroke of a 
hammer Is capable of rendeiinffiron mag- 
netic, as widlas turning, polfihing, and 
burnishiDg, in the event of a boat being 
forced to sea without’ a compass, it is nd 
veiy dUBcoU nutter to oonstruct one, for 
temporary purposea, from the blkdeofii 
knlfo or aiwV'Of sdesanb 
/s^pofS^'iNfreiierp.-^ has 

taught us Is twextremtiygttdiaedfri being 


we M upfcfa sathShetk^ in heflig aUe 
to city, well 

em&ience, 

hasiddiBapjiiMM'W 

cacioiw Mde of dMeliiiiglng' from coal 
gal^ .wh(foinj(hei|pttsi|ulBr, the shfobu^ 
rsons 'liyarQini wUeh ' it has hiihato' 


OBifrlNui&hu^lsiidi^Ug at^^ 
same tiUe ^ dflMW saoSjiH witieh has' 

“ odniplaiM 

. .. 

^ tsoa^^petCitt 

Sm 
rboinp^,; 
. . ,descrip|jnpjp' 
‘ ' watehemae^' 

sli^aigilhit dealhig in metallic 
whO^frwsi their wares attracting 
'Mphnr evolved flrom the gas, have 



hitherto, been precluded from the use of 
it, wfli be peculiarly benefited by this dis- 
covery.— GAurgow Herald. 

18— TAc Steam-Engine . — A notice 
appeared lately in the Edinburgh Philo- 
so^ical Journal, respecting an improve- ^ 
ment of the steam-engine^ by which sc/ 
ven-eighths of the fuel and weight of en- 
gine might he saved, and a cylinder of 
two inchre diame^ be made to afford a 
power equal to that of seven horses. Ef- 
fects so much transcending what can be 
accomplished by the properties of steam 
hitherto known,' apprered to us scarcely 
credible ; and as no authority was given, 
it struck us that the notice might be one 
of those mechanical delusions which are 
often imposed upon the editors of news- 
papers by persons who are themselves de- 
ceived, and might be very innocently co- 
pied into the Journal. We have since 
learned, however, that the notice rests 
upon the authority of a letter frt)m Mr 
Perkins himrelf, to a scientific gentleman 
in this city., Mr Perkins, we believe, is 
the Amencan gentleman who gave evidence 
respecting the steam-boats of the United 
States to ^he Committae of the House of 
Commons. ' Though not a professional 
engineer, hois evidently well informed 
upon mechanical subjects, and we readily 
admit, that however much the discovery 
may run counter to establish^ opiniosiB, 
the authority is suIBcienily respectable to 
prevent us from pronouncing decidedly 
agdnst it. We wait anxiously, therefore, 
to have all doubts removed by the com- 
munication of the details. Such a stu- 
pendous diseoveiy, if realised, would 
change the whole lysteem of practical 
mechanics, and open to us such a won- 
drous series of improvements as imagina- 
tion can scaredy at present conceive. Wc 
observe that Mr Perkins has taken out a 
patent for his invention. 

%5.^mMMtteriai€hange$^Tk^ Right 
Hon.^Michbli 0 Vansittart retires from the 
ChancdiORdi^d^theExebeqaer, fo 
impart^ bfllce be is to be suoeecded by 
tiie'IM^ Hop. Bphbisaii. Mr Van- 
sittait M re Ire appofoted <3luMicellor of 
in thO' ifootn of 
thp IMlli Kiw. Ghfolea And if 

to be^refoid'ire. the 

kisson if to Ipddiea ^ ifepHmW Pre- 
sident 'tiPwd- of Mr 

and 

P(aast% ,, li& Ar-’ 

buthpre’ji aMnalirei at the ; and 

Mr be appoiafod to the Se* 

cretatyv^ wbfchMr Lttshfogton ' 
Ajodiint at the Seat pfLard 
VUeount frntiRrlfii&p-At Whented Lodge, 
in Sitlfblk, last wi^ the Noble bad 

a large party of friends, to cigoy the 
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imports of the field. On Thursday' last 
they were out scouring a wood. The 
morning was hazy, and the Duke oif 
Wellington was so intent on his game, 
that he lost sight of the party, and in 
firing his double-barrelled gun, he un- 
's'fortuiiately lodged a part of the contents 
in the faCe of his noble hosts seven swan 
shot entered the cheeks, and one the nose. 
His Grace, hearing an exclamation of 

1 am shot,*’ threw down his piece and 
hurried to the spot, where he found his 
friend leaning against a tree, his face 
stre^uning 'with bipod. One of the party 
galloped off to Ipswich for medical aid, 
whilst the others carried the wounded 
nobleman to the l.odge. A surgeon in 
less than an hour attended, extracted the 
shot, and pronounced the noble patient 
to be not in any danger. We are happy 
to .add that his Lordship is now perfectly 
recovered. 

Blasphninoui Puhlicationn.^ In the 
Court of King's Bench, London, on the 
20tli current, Tunbridge, another of Car- 
lilti's shopmen, was found guilty of selling 
a blasphemous work entitled, Palmer's 
Principles of Nature.'* by means of an 
uj)paratus which the parties thought would 
prevent detection ; but be w^as foiled by 
the dexterity of W. Smith, a police officer. 
The defendant read a long defence, in 
which, among other charges against the 
Bible, he styled it a thing of fancy.*’ 
He was allowed to read four chapters of 
Palmer's book, but was then interrupted 
by the Lord Chief Justice, who would 
not suffer the Christian religion to be re- 
viled ill the court, and the juiy also de? 
clured against his going on. He was or- 
dered to Newgate, and be left the court 
exclaiming that his trial w^as a mockery 
of justice. 

Jury Courty Edinburfffk^On the 10th 
instant came on, in this Court, before the 
Lord Chief Commissionef, Lord Pitmilly, 
and a respectable Jury, an action of da- 
mages for Ubel, at the instance of William 
Fraser Tytler, Es(|. of Balnaiii) SberifT- 
Depute and Viee-Lieutettant of Inver- 
ness-shire, against Lachlan Mackiotosb, ^ 
Esq. of Raigtnors. The dattihges ” 
laid at £.S 0 Sf), ilTbe Ubel was contein* ; 
edin vaiicy |Mi i ^ quoted in tlte issues, , 
written dofbndOr to Cok F- W. 

Gnint, thh %jptd Lieutenantof Ittventefw- 
shire, and the Right HOn. Charles Grant, 
M.P., imputing to the pursuer actions in- 
consistent wiOe his sthtiofr aikd diaiyt 
such as appofattibg improper persons, or 
recommending persons of alnpidDned eha* 
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racter to be Justices of Peace, and insi- 
nuating thjat the pursuer was a man of 
abandoned principles, and unworthy of 
public trust, &c. The case .was , opened 
by Mr MoncrieiT for the pursuer, who 
called several witnesses, among lyhom 
were Colonel Francis William Grant, 
Oharies Grant, Esq. senior, and the 'Right 
Ifon. Charles - Grant. Mr Jeffiney spoke 
for the defence, for nearly three hours. 
The case was summed up by the Lord 
Chief Commissioner, and the Jury, after 
a short consultation, returned with a ver- 
dict for the pursuer.— Damages i!.80C>. 
Counsel for the pursuer, James Moncrielf, 
William Buchanan, and Patrick Robert- 
son, Esqs. Advocates— James Tytler and 
Hugh McQueen, W.S. agents. Counsel 
for defender, F. Jeffrey, H. Cockburn, 
and Duncan Matheson,' Esqs. Advocates, 
— i^oeas M^Bean, W.& defender's agent. 
Mr Mackintosh subsequently made an ap- 
plication for a new. trial, on the grounds 
of misdirection of the Jury, on the part ' 
of the Lord Chief Commissioner, and 
that tile verdict was contrary to the evi* . 
dence. This application was argued at 
length hy Counsel, and refused by the * 
Court. . . 

JJig?i Court of JiMthiary,-^On the 
20th current, William M^Intym was tried 
before this Court, on a charge of break* 
ing into a house in Edinbuigh, and steal- 
ing several articles of wearing apparel. 
Several witnesses wore called, who veri- 
fied the charge. It appeared two others 
had been concerned, but that they esca- 
ped. The jury found him guilty. The 
unhappy culprit, who is only seventeen 
years of age, was sentenced to be executed 
nn the 26tb of February next. Notwith- 
standing his effbrts to hear his fate an- 
nounced with fortitude, he was evidently 
greatly distressed, and shed tears from 
the moment the verdict was fetamed. 
There are no fewer than rix wretched be- 
ings at present under sentence of death 
in Scotland, vis*. C. M'Laien, T. Griei> 
son, James M^Ewen, W. McIntyre, 
for housebresking, all young boyS| lying 
in the jail of.fidbiliittgh ; and James Ro- 
bertson and 
the Caledimiai^y^j^^ 

' befiM itie ct 

issuing ^ 

genuine nm llhnk- 

ing Codlpady, ple^ and was 

senteficed m be tiUQjqpcMt^ 
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PROMOTIONS, &c. 
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1. CIVIL. 

IRtt. *Oee. a— Andrew Murreyi Eaq. to be 
SwUr-Depute of the diire of Aberdeen. 

10*>-SiT Michael Sduw Stewart, Bait, to be 
Lieut and Sherifl^Prindnal of the shire of Ren* 
fnw. 

John Cay, Esq. Advocate, to be SherilT-Deputo 
of the shire of Linlithgow. , 

Rev. Dr ThomaB Chalmers, Minister of St 
John's Chureh, Ola^w, to be Professor of Moral 
PhUoiophy in theCmversity of St Andrew's. 

IL ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Nov. 86.— The Rev. James Paterson, Preadier 
of the Gospel, ordained Asristant and Sueoesaor to 
the Rev. Andrew Soott, Minister of the United 
Pariahes of Stichel and Hume. 

Dec. 9.— The King has apixdnted the Rev. 
Archibald M'Tairshto the Chu^ and Parish of 


— The King has also anpmnted the Rev. Patrick 
Barty to the C^hurch ana i^sh of Ruthven. 

14.— The Right Hon. Lord Cawdor hasjpresent* 
ed the Rev. Mr Campbell, Minister oT Doras, 
Presbyt^ of Inverness, to the Church and Parish , 
of Croy. ' 

81.— His Grace the Duke of Gordon has present- 
ed the Rev. James Walker to ttie Church and Pa- 
rish of Huntly. 

88.->Mr Richardson of PItfour has presented 
Mr Henry Hendmon, Preadier of the Gospel, to 
the ChuTOT of Klndaven. 

— Mr James GilfUlan was ordained Pastor of 
the Second Associate Congregation in Stirling. 

Jan. 4.— The Right Hon. Ac Earl of Fife has 
presented the Rev. Wm. Allaidyce to the Church 
and United Parishm of Rhynie and Essie. 

— The Rev. David Thom, Assistant at Logie, 
was elected by the Congregation of Ardoch Chapel 
to be their Pastor. 


Courte of Exchamge^ I/mdony 4.— Amsterdam^ 12 : 5. Ditto at sight, 

12 : 2. Rotterdam, 12 : d. Antwerp, 12 : 6. Hamburgh, 37 : 8» Altoni^ 37 : 9. 
Paris, 3 days sight, 25 : 50. Bourdeaux, 25 : 70. Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 157 . 
Madrid, 37. Cadiz, 37. Gibraltar, 30}. Genoa, 43. I.eghom, 46f • Lisbon, 52. 
Oporto, 52i. Rio Janeiro, 43. Dublin, 9^ ^ cent. Cork, 9} ^ cent. 

Pricet of Buttion^ IP* oz~Foieign gold in bars, £.3 h 17 » 6(L New Doubloons, 
£i3<i58. Silver inb^ standard, 4^ 114d. 

Premiumt ofineurance* — Guernsey or Jersey, 25s. a SOs.— Cork or Dublin, 256.0 30s. 
.^Belfast, 25s. a SOs.— Hambro*, 20s. a 508 .— Madeira, 20s a SOs.— Jamaica, 40s. 
a 50s.— Greenland, out and home, 6 gs. to 12 gs. 
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Register. — Meteorological Table. 

METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 

Kepi at Edinburgh^ in the Observatorp, Calfonlull. 


N.B.— .The Observations are made twice every day, at nine o’clock forenoon and four o'clock after 
noon.— The second Observation, in the afternoon, in the first cdumn, ia taken by the Register 
1 . hermometer. 



Feb, 12.— .We have now to record a storm, which, for depth'of snow, and frequency 
of drifting winds, has not been equalled in this country in the memory of any man 
living. The frost, indeed, has not been often intense, nor has the snow prevailed 
80 much in the west Highlands, as towards the eastern part of the Island. From 
the 12th to the 24th of last month, showers of snow, drifted about by the east wind, 
were almost incessant, under a temperature ranging between 21^ and 36^ Fahrenheit. 
Towards the end of'the month, the temperature became a little more elevated, and 
the mercury in the thermometer often stood aa high as SB’’* During this period, a 
considerable proportion of the snow dissolved, and the storm was thought near a close, 
when, on the 2d, Sd, and 4th, of the present month, a depth oCsnow, amounting, on 
on average, to IS inches, was drifted about by a violent and frosty east wind, ford^ 
ing wreaths from S to 20 feet in depth. Every hollow, ditch, and. rivulet were filled 
to the brim, and the whole connt^ presented the uniform appearance of a regular 
sheet of snow. The mean temperature of the last half of January wm ; of 

the first week in the present month 28^.88 ; and of the last few days 34^. The wind 
continued in the cast from the eommencement of the present storm till the 8th, when 
it veered to the west, and the snow began to dissolve. The greatest cold was on the 
evening of the 5th, when the mocory in the ftiew n o m e te r as lo# as 14^ The 
depth of enow, when melted, may amount to neal^ jSt . tratfi the ex- 

treme vioWitee of the iHnd>b ^ exact quantity. . 

Parm labour has bw completely obstructed sbeh tm mil,' and ^kMng will soon 
fell in anear. The built Mn-yerds dlsdnisiies m sdsrefey of fodder 

is still dreaded. On.tl|e low moors, sheep at winter pawure have suifet^ Severely. 
Sheep fed on tumips'on the field' luive fellen off in jpop^idali by iibe stimn, and where 
turnips were not stmfed, potatoes have been used to o eiMi|ddetaLhlh ^aaftent' in the feed. 
ing.byte. Markets for ferdi produce of ev^ fieScifiptfeti. (h^ exibepted) continue 
extremely dull, and prices low. Should the present storm be fisttowed by alote Spring, 
(a very usual ooaoomitant of. eueh protracted storms,) pvjtefe isf and. of cattle 
may soon be as for abdve. their natural level,, aa at pfe8^.1£h^ l3e befow T'he 
only possible means of preventing such injmiotts fluctuation, appears to be the storing 
up the surplus pn)duce brought to market,* which surplus must be always indicated 
the price. Ferihshirf^ 12f5 PeA 1823. 
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J^egiater^’^ObitHary, 


THE LATE COLONEL &0BERT80K OF 
STftOWAN. 

Died, at his residence, at the Barracks, 
head of Loch Hannoch, on Tuesday the 
17th ultimo, in the eighty-second year of 
his age. Colonel Alexander Robertson of 
Strowan, Chi^ of Clan Donachie, or Ro- 
bertsons. This venerable Chieftain was 
the fifteenth Laird of Strowan, since their 
decent from the powerful house of Clan 
Domhnuil nan Eilein. The Robertsons 
of Strowan were firm supporters of the 
house of Stuart, and shared in most of the 
misfortunes of that unfortunate family. 
In the reign of Charles the First, the then 
Laird of Strowan joined the Marquis of 
~ ''ontrose, with a regiment of his fVicnds 
~ followers, and accompanied him in all 
his memorable battles. In 1633, Alex- 
ander Robertson, Laird of Strow'an, wh^ 
was both poet and scholar, joined VisV 
count Dundee’s army ; for which his estates 
were forfeited. They were, however, re- 
stored to him in 1703, by Queen Anne. 
In 1715 he joined the Earl of Mar, and 
-was taken prisoner in 1716 ; but having 
procured his release, he made his escape 
to France. George the First, in 1783, not 
only forgave his treasonable crimes, but 
restored his family imtrimony— of which, 
however, Duncan, of Strowan, was dis- 
possessed in 1 758, portly through an error 
in his titles, and partly through the in- 
trigues of the courtiers. He was then 
obliged to go to France. At this time his 
son, the late Colonel Robertson, was only 
thirteen years of age. When fit for ser- 
vice, he joined the Scots Brigade in Hol- 
land, and frequently distinguished himself 
in fighting the battles of the States Gene- 
ral. The forfeited estates of the High- 
land chieftains having, been restored in 
1781, the Colonel came to Scotland, and 
took possession of his inheritance. He 
soon afterwards went to America, as Ma- 
'jor in the Duke of Hamilton’s regiment, 
where he acquired fresh laurels. Tired 
of the bustle of the tented field, Colonel 
Robertson returned to his native hills, to 
spend the remainder of his life in retire- 
'ment, and In exerting his influence and 
his means in promoting the welfitee of his 
dansmen, by whom he was regarded as 
a^lhther. His person was maidy and dig- 
nified ; and his mind was ricidjr stored 
with dl the qualities whidi can adqrn 


a distance of fifteen miles shoulder-high. 
The moumfhl procession was attended by 
most of the gentry in Rannoch and the 
adjacent districts, and by about three 
hundred Highlanders. On arriving at 
Mount Alexander, the corpse was laid in 
state till next day at twelve ; when it was 
borne, on the shoulders of twelve men of 
the name of Robertson, to a grave dug hi 
a retired spot, previously pointed out by 
the deceased. Upwards of five hundred 
people attended the funeral. The Colonel 
has left his estate to his namesake, Cap- 
tain Alexander Robertson, at Duneaves, 
the father of General George Duncan Ro- 
bertson, at present in France thus con- 
tinuing the chieftainship of the clan, as 
well as the estate of Strowan, in the sur- 
name of Robertson. Ah 




LATE DR HENRY DEWAR OF LAS- 
^ SODIE. 

The death of Dr Dewar is one of those 
striking events which strongly afihet the 
mind, and impress u^xin us a sense of 
our mortality. On Monday the 13th 
January he was present, in good health, 
at a meeting of the Royal Society, in the 
business of which he took a deep interest, 
and on Sunday the 1 9th January he 
breathed his last ; bis death being occa- 
sioned by infection derived from a body 
which he had opened in the course of his 
medical practice. On succeeding to the 
estate of Lassodie, he directed his atten- 
tion to medicine, cultivated a knowledge 
of it with success, and served as an ‘Assist- 
ant-Surgeon in the British army in' Egypt, 
under the command of Sir Ralph Abcr. 
cromby. He was present at the battle 
of Alexandria, in which Sir Ralph was 
mortally w'ounded. On his return to Eng- 
land, he dedicated himself with increased 
ardour to the study of those branches of 
literature and science particularly connec- 
ted with his profession ; and his Essays 
on a variety of interesting topics, which 
have appef^ in the medical and philoso- 
phical journals of the last 80 years, evince 
the extent of his acquirements, the sound- 
ness of his vjsM and the unceasing ar- 
dour with.w^raKepiirsaedevery inquiry 
that promlMBd to add, to the happiness or 
alleviato.th^ jniBeries of manKind. Death 
arrested him in* the midst of an active and 
highly usefril iifr. He was engaged in 


private life. On the Ist, his remains were rdelivsring a domse of lectures bn the In- 


removed from the Barracks to his bouse 
;«t Mount Alexander, in a hearse-^the 
*rii)|i|i?is having had some difflculty in 
his clansmen and tenants of 


stitution of Medicine, a branch of science 
which he had cultivated with particular 
assiduity, and which he taught with cor- 
respimding success. He contributed sC- 


^possilulity of their carrying the lipdy veral ^'aluahle articles to the Edinburgh 
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EncyclopoMlia, to the Supideme^^j^A^^hosc views which appeared to his owh 


Encyclopaedia Britannica^to 
actions of tlK Royal Society of Edin< 
burgh-^nd, latterly, he had bestowed a 
great jwrtion of his leisure hours in pre- 
paring air English translation of Make 
Brun*s System of Geography, which 
should be worthy at once of the merits of 
the original work, and of the notice of the 
British public. As a friend, a husband, 
and a father. Dr Dewar was above all 
eulogy. In him extensive attainments 
and eminent talents were united with the 
most amiable dispositions, and the most 
unpretending modesty. His Hfe was dis- 
tinguished throughout by so much gentle- 
ness, candour, and liberality in his inter- 
course With others, yet with such perfect 
independence in holding and acting upon 


Bnd to be correct, that we believe he 
not left one enemy behind him, w1 
numerous ftiends deeply lament his 
early removal from among them. 


hH 

to<^ 


JAMES COKSTABLE, ESQ. 

The late .Tames Constable, Esq. who 
died at Dundee in October 1821, left the 
reversion of his whole property, as a mor- 
tification for the education of boys of the 
names of Constable and Watson, natives 
of the town and parish of Dundee. The 
patronage to be vested in the Provost, 
Minister of the parish, and Dean of Guild 
of Dundee. The sum that remains to be 
applied to this benevolent purpose is 
found to amount to nearly £.^K)0. 


BIRTHS, M 




GE8, DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Dec. 5. At the manse of Muthill. Mrs 
Russell was safely delivered of twnns. One of 
them flince dead. ^ 

15. At Florence, the Lady of Alexander Norman 
Madcod, Esq. of Harris a daughter. 

18. At Aumtermudity, Mrs James Bonar, a son. 
2*2. At Rotterdam, Mrs James Voung, a son. 


25. The Lady of Sir James MiUes Riddell, of 
Ardnaraurcluin and Sunait, Bart was safdy deli- 
vered of a daughter and ason and heir. 

— At Quilon. Matiras, .the Lady of Claud Cur- 
rie, Esq. suisean, a daughter. 

2C. At Holkham, Lady Anne Coke, a son and 
hdr. 

30. At KinMethmont, Lady Jane Lindsay Car- 
negie, a daughter. 

— At Boum Hall, Cambridgeshire, the Coun- 
tess De La Warr,^ son. 

31. At Edintnugh, Mis George Forbes, a daugh- 
ter. 

1823. Jan. 1. At Cullen, county of Timienir)', 
Ireland, the wife of Ueut W. A. Riach, 78th 
Highlanders, a son. 

2. At Mis Anstrufiiex^ house in Heriot Row, 
the Lady of John Di^ell, Esq. a daughter. 

3. The Hon. Mia Thomas finkine, a daughter. 

4. In York Place, Mrs Meroer of Oottliy, a son. 

— At the Priory, Suney, the Visoounteis East- 
nor, a daughter. 

— At Orehard House, Kdie, Mia Ken, a son. 

6.ACTiiiiiiA Selkirkshire, lln Ballantyne. of 
Phawhime^ a twighter. 

7* At KoisingtDn, Mrs Captain Gab, a daughter. 

8. At CbeHsea, the Lady or Andrew F. Ramsay, 
Eto. samean, Bengal estaUishment, a daughter. 

9. At HiiBiitage House, the Lady of Alexanoer 
Burn, Enh A daus^tM. 

— AtEdinbmi, Mrs Geoise Hogarth, ason* 

12. in London, the Lady of of^piiert Gor- 


Jan. 2a At Banff, Mn Captain Maclean, 3d West- 
Xndia regiment, a son. 

31. At near Rochester, the Lady of 

Captain M*Lieod, C. B. royal navy, a daimhter. 

21. At Kdinbuigh, Mrs Haldane, a daughter. 

27. At Amiston Place, Mrs Charles Sievwright, 
a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

1823. Dee. 21. At the house of the British Am- 
basMdor, at Florence, Prince i»apieha, to Miss 
Bold, of Bold Hall, Lancashire, daughter anil 
heiress of the late Peter Patten Bold, Ewi. 

2.1. At Tours, ('apt Robert Pinkerton, to Hen- 
rietta Laura, eldeyt daughter of the Rev. Archi- 
bald Alison, senior inimster of St Paulis Chapel, 


ctinbQigh. 

24. At LockstoR of Caoipsie^ Mr Thos. Dickson, 
of KirkJntillodi, to Miss Muir, daughter of James 
Muir, of Adamuie, Eso. 

aa At Tanfield, near Edinbuigh, Peter Scott, 
Esq. agent for the Commercial Bank of Scotland, 
Crfef^to Mm^ eldest lighter of the late Mr 


j inerchrat, Edinburgh. 

1823. Jan. L At Bonside, Liidithgowshiie, A. 
Thomson, Esq. suigeon, in the Hon. East-lndia 
Company's service, to Sarah Ann Drummond, 
only dai^ter ^ Wyville Smyth, Esq. M. D. of 


— At Durham, Charles Andrews, Esq. LSth 
li^t dragoons, to EUaibeth Ann, eldsM daughter 
of William Cooke, Ksa. M. D. 

6. At Leith, Mr 7%3nu Hutton, manufacturer. 
Dundee, to Ann, eldest daughter of Mr John C. 






. At SfUNtl, ill* * 

WSSSmSMI. &i^, fbt Amt. 

^ 

UAyrfBtBdwiid Tlioiii** 

—^nra^iriMlrs Dawson, a daughter. 

3a In ijmaOf MrsJdhnCamptieu,adittigliter. 


8. At Jedburgh, Mr John RoMion. merdiant, 
to Miss Anne MuiM, late of Whltiiee. 

15. At Loodmi, the Hon. MafoMSenenlFennor, 
only fafothnr to ihe.Carl of Pomftet, to Mist Bo- 
rough; dWmt daughter of Sir Richard Borough, 
Bart, and nface to Lord Vlsoount Lake. 

14. At Aikenheadi .iMv Glasgow,* John Stuart 
Wood, Em. to'Mary Ann, Mdatcdinighter of Jas. 
BucT - 


John BoysfS; of WHlbalL 


Fli 


I Thoow IMwIth, Em. of 
““ .seeonddaugh- 
ofSpottls. 


The Rev. Jas. Rodgim, miiditer^of 


to Je^^m^ter to the Rev. Mr 

[Ingiddmtt, and ooorin german to Siir | 

Uttam Ogiivy of Iimarauharity.BeTt / 

2a At Aberds^ Captain Frands Farquhanoir,f 
lien. Shst India Conipany^i mrviee, Bombay tk.> \ . 
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MOON’S PHASES. 

Mean Time, 

u. n» 

Last Quart-^Th. 3. I paat Saftcr. 
New Moon, «Fr. IL 36 — . 6 mom. 
First Quart^Th. 17. 36 —12 after. 
Full Moon,.. Fr. 25. 44 — 6 mom. 


TERMS, &r. 

ApriL 

1. Easter Tuesday. 

23. King’s birth-day kept. 
25. Duke of Gloucester born. 


• The Correspopdenta of the Edinboegh Magazine and Litebary 
MiecELEAKV are respectfully requested to transmit their Communications 
for the EdiUfs to AucHTBAin Constable & Comfany, Edinburgh, or to 
nuBST^RoBXNsoN, & Company^ ^ whom also orders for the 

Work should he addressed. 


Prinkd by J, Sotu 
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SCRAPS OF THE COVENAKT. 


No. IL 


Dunoitar Castle* 

‘‘ This brings me to the hardships and severities wherewith the prisoners who were 
sent to Dunottor Castle were exercised. It may not be improper, with this view, to 
bring in here u hort account of the suffbrings of the Rev. Mr Frazer, Minister of Al- 


ness, in the Pref >ytery of Dingwall.*’ 

The narratives of the Rev. Mr Fra- 
xer of Alness, as well as those of 
Quinton Dick, William McMillan, 
and Mr Robert McClellan, Laird of 
Ralmagechan, all sufferers by, and 
MS. historians of, the same events, 
I have carefully perused, and it is 
from a collation of these accounts, 
with our best printed authorities, 
that the following paper is composed. 

Mr Frazer h^ gone to London 
about the end of the year 1676, and 
had continued there till 1685, when 
he was seized, along with the Laird of 
Balmagcchan, in Galloway, whilst 
they were listening to the instructions 
of the Rev. Mr Alexander Shields, of 
Fairy-fuge memory*, andforwu^i- 


• “ When Cameron and Shields took the 
Helds, ' 

The green-coat fairies took their heels.” 
So says the Old adage. This learned and 
pious man, after the Revolution, became 
one of the Ministers of St Andrew’s,-^ 
wrote the well-known work, entitled 
Hynd let loose,” — and having, upon the 
union of the two kingdoms, volunteered 
his services in the unfortunate mission to 
Darien, finished ||is testimony in the house 
of a country-woman at Port-Royal in Ja- 

B There are three volumes of his 
\ still in MS. 

L. XII. 


VfTodrow^ Vol. IL 

ed by sea, under fetter and hatch- 
way, to Leith. After a variety of 
tossing, and council-questioning, as 
was then the order of the day, they 
were marched from the Canongate 
Tolbooth, along with upwards of 
two hundred prisoners, to Duiiottar 
Castle, in Kincardineshire. 

Of the sudden and unexpected 
summoning which they experien- 
ced, the Rev. Auto-biographer speaks 
to the following purpose, and near- 
ly in the words given : " We were 
engaged, as was customary with 
us in our Babel captivity, in sing- 
ing a psidm: it was our evening 
service; and whilst the sun was sink- 
ing beyond tihe Pendand Heights, 
where all our trials had dieir begin- 
ning the voice of a godly, and 
inuch*tried woman, Kuphan Thriep- 
land, aii&ended, ahaat, full, and me- 
lodious^ above all the rest; Thepri- 
son-do^ opened upoq tfo, and the 
song of our ea^dvity wii exchanged 
fbr an immediate march» under Co- 
lonel Douses, to Leitii. This poor 
woman, who was labouring with 
great bodily weakness at die , time, 
pled hard, and strove sair, for leave 
to stay behind ; but she was mounted 

■ I. II — ..■■I.., ■■ 

t Battle of the Pentlands, 

' K k 

% 
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oehind a corporal of Douglas' com- 
pany^ and amidst many obscene jests, 
and much blasphemous language 
conveyed to the pier at Leith/* 

Next morning, I find the whole 
prisoners put up in the most in- 
decent and uncomfortable manner 
in two rooms of the Tolbooth at 
Burntisland, and undeigoing an ex- 
amination before the Laird of Gos- 
ford, a member of Council, as to 
their opinions of allegiance and ab- 
solute supremacy. About forty found 
it convenient, or judged it expe- 
dient, after the specimen which 
they had already had of government 
clemency, to acknowledge the Ca- 
tholic King James as head of our 
Presbyterian Church, and Supreme 
Lord over all law and authority in 
the kingdom, and the forty-first was 
standing in the presence of the oath- 
adminlstrator, with his hand uplifted, 
and in the very act of following the 
example of his brethren, when his 
aunt, Euphan Thriepland, alias M'- 
Birnie, (for her husband's name was 
such,) a woman of singular firmness 
and devotedness to the cause which 
she espoused, and in support of which 
she had deserted home, substance, 
and kindred, advancing with difficul- 
ty towards the table, and eyeing her 
nephew in a manner which could not 
fail of arresting his attention, thus 
proceeded to address him : Jamie 
M^irnic, ye're but a young man, and 
muckle ye seem to stand in need o' a 
counsellor. Had your w’orthy father 
stood where 1 now stand, though it 
is wi* tottering .ioints and a feeble 
voice, he wadna ha'c held his peace, 
nr withheld his admonition. He 
would rather ha'e seen that hand, 
now stretched forth to allure Christ 
and his covenanted Kirk, cut off by 
the shoulder blade, and consumed in 
the fire, eveabone and fiesh, down to 
earth and ashea, than ha'e witnessed 
the woeful sight 1 now see* Jamie 
M^Bimie/ ye may soon do what a* 
jmt ye sbaQ never find 

' mratat^rejn^e (uke Esa^, wbasan^ 
his birthright for a meas u* pottm) 
to undo. In order that je may nee 
thkt frail and perishing body 
worldly trouble and sttaita, ye may 
owulSmg James, an' muokle thanks 
yUH get for't, Itrow; and ye may 
aljarOMnd renounce Christ^ an* ye’ll 
wba will gain or lose by that! 


an’ ye may adhere to the King’s Cu- 
rates, or to the Bishops’ Curates, an’ 
starve at the breast o^ a graceless an* 
milkless mither ; — ^but tak’ tent, that 
ye dinna fi^d and nourish in your 
bosom a worm, which will neitlier 
sleep itself nor allow you to sleep ! 
Jamie M'Bimie, my bairn, (seeing 
bis hand drop down as if powerless, 
and hanging dangling by his side,) 
cherish, oh cherish this ^ain o’ mus- 
tard seed, an' wha can tell what a 

rt tree it may yet become ! Blaw, 
iw the small spark o* grace 
which 1 see kindling, and glowing, 
and lowing in your bosom ! Ye ha'e 
but to say the word o' refusal, and 
stand by it this day, an' ye will ha’e 
your portion with those who, through 
much tribulation, will at last enter, 
or ha’e already entered, into their 
rest/’ Jiimie M'Bimiewas no Cud- 
dy Headrigg ; he was, indeed, pos- 
sessed of a similar disposition to avoid 
all unnecessary trial and suffering on 
Christ's, or even on his Aunt's ac- 
count; but tlien his heart was full of 
serious convictions upon the score of 
the Covenant, and he trembled at the^ 
very idea of admitting King James 
into Kirk-supremacy. The first part, 
therefore, of his aunt's address made 
a considerable, and a most decided 
impression- in favour of the good 
cause ; hut the allusion, in the lat- 
ter part, to tribulation and trial, 
startled his imagination, and, taken 
in connection With what he had al- 
ready experienced in his covenanting 
career, fairly shook his resolution. 
Thus, betwixt two contending im- 
pulses, he was much difficulted, and 
remained, for a time, in all the stu- 
pid apathy of one who has been sud- 
denly struck with apoplexy. An ac- 
cident, however, (or what appeared to 
him to be such,) as is frequently the 
case with human affairs, resolved at 
once what seemed otherwise difficult 
of decision. From the pocket of the 
officer who attended upon Gosford, 
the weH-knbwn instrument of tor- 
ture/ known by the name of the 
Thumh^kena, dropt* llie oath was 
immediately demanded, and as speedi- 
ly swallow^; and Jamie M^Birnie 
was returned by the boat, now char- 
ged, with his abjured * companions, 

• Abjuring National and Solemn I^eaguf’ 
and Covenant. 
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to pine lor isevcral inoiitlis in solitude^ 
under compunctions of conscience, 
and ultimately to die a martyr to 
that very cause which he wanted 
drmness of character to support. 

Lieutenant Beaton of Kilrennie 
commanded the detachment of the 
Fife Militia, to whose convoy through 
the of^unty these poor unfortunate 
prisoners were committed. They 
were all compelled to walk, with the 
exception of Euphan Thriepland, 
who was mounted, as formerly, behind 
a veomaii, together with a poor lame 
schoolmaster, whose feet were closely 
and most cruelly tied down to the 
.sides of a wild and unbroken colt. 
Upon these tivo, therefore, did the 
captain of the troop, as well as various 
of his rivals in humanity and cour- 
tesy, break their best jests, and ex- 
ercise their talent for wit and ribaldry. 
At one time, the schoolmaster was 
likened to a forked radish ; and again 
he seemed to be expiating his sins of 
boy-chastisement, by having the stang 
9'id upon him. Euphemia was now 
accosted by the title of Dame Grunt," 
in allusion, no doubt, to the frequent 
groans which her uncomfortable si- 
tuation and prospects naturally pro- 
duced ; and again slie was compelled 
to hear herself addressed as the Mo- 
ther of all Saints, and the true blue 
Whigaraore ! One of the company, 
remarkable for his address in speeches 
of this kind, proposed that the lame 
Jehu and the lang-^ongued Jesa- 
bcl should occupy the same saddle ; 
whilst another, of a congenial kidney, 
thought Jehu would look handsome 
“in boots/’ and the lady would great- 
ly become “ a St Johnstone cravat 
The foot soldiers, who were armed, 
as was the custom of the day, with 
^ns and long pikes, were not be- 
hind their betters either in word or 
action ; and ever and anon, as some 
poor weary wretch lagged behind, or 
some hungry or thirsty one seemed 
inclined to turn gside to procure food 
or drink, the pike was applied cor- 
poreally, either as a atimulus or as a 
monito^i iind every speciej^ of bW 
phemouil ribald^y was added thereto. 
The people of Fife, who were univer- 
sally favourably disposed towards the 
.prisoners, fl 9 cked in upon their re^ 
tired and out-of-the-way route with 


e Cvvciuini. 

every kind of provision and refresh- 
ment ; but instead of being penuit<r 
ted to bestow them where they were 
needed, they were met with taunts, 
and in some cases with blows ; and 
the food which was intended for 
the prisoners was uniformly de- 
voured by their tormentors, or wast- 
ed and destroyed, in the very pre- 
sence, and under the very eyes of 
those who were almost famishing from 
hunger. A strolling piper, who hap- 
pen^ to be crossing their route, 
sportively enlisted into tlieir service, 
and compelled, like Barton after the 
battle of Bannockburn, to play, very 
much to his own annoyance, such 
tunes as were known to be displeas- 
ing to the friends of the Covenant. 

“It was indeed," says Frazer, with 
more of naivete and good humour 
than might, from the nature of tlic 
circumstances, have been expected, 
** it was an uncommon sight, to he- 
boid a large and mixed company of 
men and women, but indiftercntly 
clad, and ill-assorted, inarching over 
muirs, and along hill-sides, w'ith a 
roaring bag-pipe at their tail ; the 
piper puffing and blowing, and ever 
and anon casting a suspicious, or an 
imploring look behind hiip, towards 
the pike-points which were occasion- 
ally applied to his person, in a man- 
ner the least ceremonious possible.” 

About dusk, the party had skirled 
the Lomoiits, and were billeted for 
tjie night in tlie poor, but pleasantly- 
situated village of F^ueby. Each 
head of a family was made answer- 
able with his property and life for tlic 
per^Ds of those prisoners who were 
committed to his charge. In conse- 
quence of this arrangement, some- 
what of a greater degree of relaxa- 
tion or personal freedom took place ; 
and it is worthy of notice, that not 
one of those poor, oppressed, and in- 
sulted wretches, wno were all the 
way of their march on the constant 
out-look for a favourable opportunity 
of absconding, ever attempt^ to im- 
piieate a »n§de individual, amongst 
their kind and hospHiUe landkards 
and entertainom in the penal^due 
Upon their withdiawhi^. Vtnbilst 
the soldiery took up their residenoe 
in a Idrge apd commodious bam, 
from the doors and the windows of 
which the vdee of rcvelment and in- 
toxication was heard till .morning 

% . 


A halter. 
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tlie Covenanters^ after partaking of 
such refrei^ment as their humble 
landlords could afford^ dedicated some 
time to family worships — an exer- 
cise which they never, under any cir- 
cumstances, neglected, — and retired 
to such rest as extreme fatipic, and 
the want of sleep during the whole 
of the preceding night, together with 
a clear conscience, were ciuculated to 
ensure. 

Upon rallying their numbers early 
next morning, it was found that 
one aged individual, of the name 
of Watson, had died of over fatigue, 
and that the poor schoolmaster was 
so much injured by his horseman- 
ship, that he could not possibly ad- 
vance further. Indeed, in a few days, 
after those barbarians had left him 
to his fate, and to the care of a kind- 
hearted people, who left nothing un- 
done which their means or their 
humanity could provide or suggest 
to alleviate his distress, he died like- 
wise, and his grave was long pointed 
out to such as were curious in these 
things in the cburdi-yard of Kil- 
gour*. When they arrived at the 
South Ferry, the tide did not serve, 
and a most cruel and barbarous scene 
was exhibited. A ^ung man, the 
son of this same Mr Frazer, with the 
view of making interest for his fa- 
ther, had endeavoured to escape du- 
ring the night ; he was challenged in 
passing along the rocks, by the sen- 
tinel, and shot dead on the spot In 
so far, there is no peculiar barbarity 
exhibited; but from the following 
transaction, the heart of the most 
hardened must recoil. His head was 
cut from his body, and, with the re- 
turn of day-dawm, presented to the 
unfortunate parent, at the window of 
the apartment where he was confin- 
ed. He took his son’s head, which 

* Kilgour, near Falkland. It Is an 
eternal disg!^ to the heritors of the 
united ptwishes of Falkland and Kilgour, 
to ha^ permitted the eomplefe dilapida- 
tion of the burial-ground of the latter 
parish, after itHinion with the fanner; 
so now the stoite-cqffin in which 
the bi^es of the unfortunate Prince David 
of Seotland were contained, as well as 
the stone erected over this pom: schixil- 
master, of the name of Robertson, are 
both aqiapily demolished Shall not the 
very afoOei rise up in judgment against 
such neglect ! 


was very fair," says Balmagechan, 
into bis hands, and kissed it, and 
said, ‘ I know it, I know it — it is my 
son — ^my own dear son!* and then 
added, after a pause ; ' it is the Lord ; 
good is the wiU of the Lord ; he can- 
not wrong me or mine I* About 
eight o’clock they arrived in Dundee, 
and took up their residence, acf usual 
on such occasions, in the tolbooth of 
the town. Here the Laird o’ Bal- 
magechan, who walked all along 
bareheaded and barefooted, wished 
to purchase a bonnet and a pair of 
shoes ; but although the money was 
forthcoming, no one amongst the 
soldiers could be found who vrould 
risk the displeasure of his superiors, 
by undertaKing the purchase. 

It would only protract a narrative, 
which is already in danger of be- 
coming tediously disgusting, to parti- 
cularize the one half of those indigni- 
ties and cruelties which were prac- 
tised upon these poor unhappy 
people, on their march from Dundee 
to tneir final destination, Dunotlar 
Castle. On the evening of Saturday 
the 23d day of May, they were mus- 
tered, and permitted to purchase 
refreshment, in a field adjoining to 
tlie bridge over the North Esk ; and 
though Uie night was rainy, and cold 
for the season, they were put up, like 
sheep in a fold, betwixt the two sides 
of a parapeted bridge, being guarded 
both on front and on the rear, and 
compelled to spend the whole night 
in tnis very uncomfortable situation. 
These men and women, who, in fact, 
had never been brought in any shape 
before a jury*, and who had conse- 
quently been convicted of po crime, 
were thus driven along Ifke slaves, 
fed like cattle in a field, and stalled 
even w'orse than oxen, under the 
open air, and exposed to the derision 
of all who now^ in a country where 
their tenets were held in contempt, 
beheld them. It had not, indeed, been 
at all surprising, if, after so many and 
aggravated ind^ities arid i^uflferings, 
their resolution and firmness had at 
last given way, and they hpd either 
acceded to the terms of esca^, which 
their persecutors still offered to their 
acceptance, or had precipitated them- 
selves beyond the reach of roan’s bar- 
barity, into the roaring fiood beneath 


Vide Burnet, folio, page 211. 
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them. And this latter alternative in 
particular seemed to have been the 
intention of those to whose charge 
they were committed ; for ihany hints 
were given during the night by the 
soldiery^ respecting the dungeon- 
misery which awaited them, and 
the facility with which th^ might 
dive beyond the reach of suffering. 

About twelve o’clock of this same 
Saturday night, or, to speak more in 
consonance with the apprehension of 
Christians, and with the language 
and feelings of those individuals of 
whose singular suffering I am now 
discoursing, early on Sabbath morn- 
ing, Mr Frazer, having occupied for 
some time an elevated gna com- 
manding position near the centre of 
the bridge, suggested the propriety 
of public worship, in their then 
closely congregated and ciQ|inpacted 
situation. To this proposal all of 
them immediately and heartily as- 
sented : and whilst the wind blew, 
and the rain fell, and the torrent 
roared beneath them, the voice of 
psalms, the melody of praise, was 
heard to mix itself with the darkness 
and the inclemency of the night. A 
lad having been fixed upon to pre- 
cent, or raise and support the tune, 
Mr Frazer himself gave out, line by 
line, from memory, and in the most 
solemn and affecting manner, the fol- 
lowing verses of the lS7th Psalm : 

By Babel streams we sat and wept. 
When Zion we thought on. 

In midst thereof we hang'd our harps 
The willow trees upon. 

Oh how the Lord’s song shall we sing 
Within a foreign land ? 

If thee, Jerus’lem, I forget, 

Skill port from my right hand. 

Remember Edom’s children. Lord, 
Who, in Jerus’lem’s day, 

Even unto its foundations, 

Rase, rase it quite, did say t 

The song of lamentation and suf- 
fering had proceeded thus far, and 
not a single voice of all the congre- 
gation was silent, when one of the 
sentinels af the night-watch, ima^- 
ning that he could gather some pdi- 
tical or professions affjront in the 
Lord's imprecated remembrance of 
the children of Edom," interrupt- 
^ ed the worship in a coarse and most 
, irreverent manner, with a none of 


your palavering here, with your • 
damn’d psalm- singing tongues and 
cursing uearts. I’d have ye take 
care who you are speaking of, and 
give us less of your whiggery ; for if 
I hear another syllable more about 
Adam, or Jerusalem, or any of your 
fetch-words, — for talking and sing- 
ing treason against our sovereign 
lord the king, and those pretty fel- 
lows who receive his pay, and do 
his work genteelly, by the infernal 
powers, the first man that utters it 
shall have his breakfast on cold steel ! 
So look to your dress, one and all of 
ye, and let s have less of your night- 
bawling." Mr Frazer, without tak- 
ing any notice of, or making, for the 
present, any allusion to this unfeel- 
ing and impious interruption, pro- 
ceeded to address his fellow-sufferers 
in a discourse of which 1 have seve- 
ral notices before me. Both Dick 
and MacMillan say in their Diary, 
that it was a moving, and a heart- 
searching, and a soul-comforting ser- 
mon." And the Laird of Balma- 
gechan adds, that whilst it Tvas 
spoken, many sighed and groaned, 
and some even wept outright." It 
not only reached the consciences, and 
touched the hearts of the prisoners, 
but it even made an apparent im- 
pression upon the seemingly regard- 
less and unhallowed sentinel; and 
whilst the following concluding sen- 
tences, (which I copy in substance 
from Balmagechan,^ were spoken, he 
was seen, first to listen attentively, 
then to ground his musket, and, lat- 
terly to advance towards, and, after 
the conclusion of his address, to 
shake hands with, and implore pi|r- 
don of, the speaker. 

And now,” continued Mr Fra-* 
zer, in conclusion, — and now, with 
one word of application, 1 leave the 
seed which I nave sown to spring np 
and bring forth fruit in your hearts. 
And, first, in respect of the trpe be- 
liever, 1 have little to say : hia mar- 
ket is made — his goods are laid up — 
his grain is warehovled — ^he has 
treasure in Heaven— and his heart is 
there also. His bodily frame may, 
indeed, be exTOsed to the elements : 
upon his bare head* and unprotected 


* Many of the prisoners, Ss well as 
Maxwell, were bareheaded laid bare- 
footed* 
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« frame, die rain, as now, may descend 
in torrents ; and the wind may enter 
into his heart, and chill his very life-> 
blood. Nay, more ; he may be made 
to lie, as it were, among the pots — 
his feet may stick amidst the mud 
and the miry clay. Be may be 
placed as a mark mr the arrows of 
the wicked to penetrate ; and as sleet 
or as hail, the scorn, and the contempt, 
and the derision of the ungodly may 
blow in upon his soul, and he may 
wander about in sheeposkins and in 
goat-skins, and find, like his blessed 
Master, that the world, which, by 
his worth, he saves from instant 
perdition, will not afibrd him a pil- 
low of turf to rest his head upon. 
In the plenitude of his power and 
presumption, the ' man under autlio^ 
rity* may even question his sincerity, 
and punir^h his very faithfulness ; he 
may stand arraigned at tlie council- 
board, or be led out as a beast of bur- 
den to its drudgery, or even as a sheep 
to the slaughter — but what then? 
my beloved brethren and fellow-siif- 
ferers — what of all this? If this 
man’s heart be not here, but else- 
where, for any thing that man can 
do, or the elements of nature can in- 
flict, he need not be afraid. He 
walks with God in a higher house, 
and armed in the favour and accept- 
ance of his Saviour. Oh, what has 
he to fear ? or through what crevice 
or joining of bis armour can a wound 
come ? But as to the poor h^elpless, 
blinded, and hopeless being, whose 
breath is on its lips, and whose tongue 
is made an instrument, the mean- 
while, of horror and of blasphemy,*-^- 
as to that infatuated, and therefore ig- 
norant soldier, who has so lately dared 
to mar God^s worship and praise here 
helow,«^h ! how snail I find words 
^ disclose, or feelixlgs to know, the 
^ll^th and the utter darkness of his 
shite? Standing, as he How does, 
on the very brink of a precipice, at 
,the of which is the whirlpool, 
and the foani« and abyss ^ 
either knows it 
or he needs It ntft ; walkitqs:, as he 
now: appears to on the rm para- 
pet and edji^e^Way of hdl; He gaily 
talka, and not the danger ! 

He hol^ by the rafters of a faUinjg; 
house^pdut the foundations thoui- 
sclyes^lve given way. He leans to 
the sup][»ort of an earthly IMncc, 


who, like himself, is unstable, and 
full of insecurity. He has sold his 
precious, and never-dying soul, for 
that which an hour’s sickness, or an 
accident, may any day, and at any 
season, rob him of for ever. Remorse, 
and trembling, and suffering, he is 
now treasuring up for himself, even 
that remorse which implies no re- 
pentance, that trembling which ad- 
mits no hope, and that torment which 
knows no end !” 

The castle of Dunottar stands up- 
on a rocky peninsula, and, at the 
time of which 1 am writing, was 
only accessible by a draw-bridge, or 
narrow passage, from the west, or 
land-side.; It has been, in various 
ages, the scene of much contention 
and bloodshed. It was here that Sir 
William Wallace is said to have burnt 
to the d^ath not less than four thou- 
sand Eiil^sli soldiers in one night : 
it was within these iire-seared and 
blackened walls that the unfortunate 
Marquis of lifontrose renewed the hor- 
rors of conflagiation : and it was here, 
too, that the brave and truly manly- 
hearted Ogilvy so long, and so de- 
terminedly, dmnded our Scotch Re- 
galia against the soldiers of the Com- 
monwealth ; and, what is more me- 
morable or interesting than all this, 
it was from out these walls that 
Mrs Granger, wife of the minister of 
KinefiT, conveyed away, packed up 
and concealed amidst a bundle of 
clothes, the emblems of Scottish in- 
dependence ; and that, after having 
concealed them till the Restoration, 
at one time beneath the pulpit, and 
at another time betwixt the plies of 
a double-bottomed bed, she restored 
them, upon the accession of Charles 
the ^cond, to Mr Ogilvy, who, 
along with the Earl Marshal and 
Keeper of Regalia, Keith, were re- 
warued, for her fidelity, the one with 
a baronetcy, and the other with the 
earldom of Kentore, whilst neither 
this woman nor her hu'diand have 
ever yet been visited hy^iifiy royal, or 
national, or even individual m&rk of 
j^atitude and attention ! 

This castle of Dunottar, which 
had so recently been honoured as the 
receptacle of the Regalia, was now 
about to be convert^ into a State 
^ison, and, h*ke the Bass, to be- 
come subservient to the views of an j 
alarmed and flhetuating Council, at/ 
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a time ivhen the rebellion of the with his life> this act of retaliation 
unfortunate Monmouth in England, to which he had been so suddenly * 
and of the haughty and ill-advised provoked. So soon as the laird had 
Earl of Ar^le in Scotland, had set been stowed in, (as the Captain 
the whole kingdom in a ferment, termed it), and the dungeon-door 
either of hope or of apprehension, had, with some difficulty, been closed 
Mr Frazer’s narrative of the entrance upon his bade, no words can give 
of the prisoners into the castle, upon any idea of the horror and the mi- 
Sabbath the 24th day of May 1685, is sery which almost immediately fol- 
sufficiently graphic and intelligible, lowed. 

"We passed along,” says he, a nar- The apartment into which, with 
row way, or draw-bridge, and from scarcely room to stand, 147 human 
thence ascended, under a covered road, beings were now promiscuously, with- 
towards the casde, which stands high out regard to sex, or age, or infirmi- 
up, and looks down upon the sea ties, thrust, was, in fact, dug out of 
from three of its sides. After having the rock, and unless, by a small and 
entered by a large and massy gate, narrow window towards the sea, had 
we found ourselves drawn up, as it no means of admitting either light 
were, in the middle of a square, with ot air. All our former sufferings 
nothing but soldiers and strong walls were nothing to this ; for here, in 
of stone on every side of us : a per- addition to every kind of present 
son in the garb of a jailor, with a hardship and misery, we had the 
bunch of large and rusty k<^s in his heart-sickening reflection, that none 
hand, opened a door on the sea-ward of us could guess when our suffer- , 
side of the building, and we were ings might, unless by the friendly 
very rudely and insultingly com- interposition of Death, come to an 
manded to enter : ‘ Kennel up, ken- end. As the night advanced, the 
nel up, ye dogs of the Covenant,' heat became intolerable, and a sense 
were amongst the best terms which of suffocation, the most dreadful of 
were appli^ to us ; and whenever any to which our frail nature is ex- 
the door-way was chocked full of posed, seemed to threaten immediate 
those who were hurrying in, or ra- and unavoidable death. In vain we 
ther down, (for our room was a vault- knocked and called upon the guard, 
cd dungeon,) the merry soldiers ap- and implored a little air, and asked 
plied their pikes, so as to stimulate water for God and for mercy’s sake, 
our entrance. The laird of Balma- Wc were answered only by the scoff 
gechan being amongst the last to and the jeer, and that loud and harsh 
penetrate into this abode of stench, laugh which seems to express the very 
damp, darkness, suffocation, and soul and disposition of a Rend. At 
every hideous variety of wretched- l^t, nature, in many cases, being en- 
ncss, a soldier made a lounge at him tirely worn out, gave way : some 
with the point of his pike, wounding leaned their heads over upon the 
him even to the effusion of blood, shoulders of the persons nearest to 
Bahnagechan was a peaceable man tiiem, and, as if in the act of drink- 
and a Christian, but this Avas fairly ing water, expired : others lost their 
past all possibility of endurance, so reason entirely, struck furiously a- 
turning round in an instant, and par- round .thein^ tore their own hair and 
rying with his arm a renewed thrust, that of others, and then went 
he closed at once upon, his insulting in strong and hideous convulsidro. 
tormentor, wrested the pike from his Happier were they, at this dreadful 
grasp, and splintered it into shivers midnight hour, ’who enter^ this 
over the miscreant’s head, adding, at dungeon with a feeble step, khd in a 
the same time, these admonitory ex- wasted state of bodily strength, for 
pressions : ' Tak' thou that in the their struggle was shbrt, and theh^ 
mean time, thou devil’s get, to teach death comparadvely easy— they died 
thee manners.’ This whole transac- ere midnight! But far otherwise 
tion was the work of an instant, and was it wiUi many u^n whom God 
had not the Captain interfered, who hadbegtoyred youth, health, and un- 
admitted that the chasdsement of the impaired strength; they jitood the 
n soldier was richly merited, poor Bal- contest long ; and frequendv, after 
^ magechan had certainly expiated, they appeared to be dead, awoke again 
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from their faintings into renewed 
, strength^ and a recovered appr^en- 
sion of all the reality of their insuffer- 
able horrors. After the fatal disco- 
very had been paade that the door was 
not to be openra^ the rush towards the 
opposite window became intolerable — 
the feeble were trode down^ and even 
the strong wasted their strength in 
contending with each other. It was 
like the gathering together and gor- 
ging of ice at the head, of a gullet^ on 
the breaking up of a storm ; but there 
was^ alas ! no outlet to all this push- 
ing and onward hurrying ! It was, 
indeed, melancholy to observe, a- 
mongst men, and amongst Chris- 
tians, and amongst fellow-sufferers 
in the bonds of the Covenant, so lit- 
tle of accommodation or attention to 
each other’s feelings. There" were 
many of us who could, and some of 
us who actually did, afterwards, lay 
down our lives for the good cause, at 
the place of public execution, who 
yet, under the agonies of this night, 
seemed to consult only our own ease- 
ment. But it was the degree of suf- 
fering, and not the fear of death, 
which overcame us, and rendered us 
incapable of any other sentiment than 
that of self-relief. 

Morning at last, dawned, and 
whether from an apprehension of our 
situation, or in the regular course of 
prison visitation, 1 know not, but so 
it was, that the door flew suddenly 
open, and the effects of the free in- 
^ess of fresh air were felt, and ac- 
knowledged by a kind of universal 
murmitf of thanksgiving. In all our 
extreme offering, not ope prayer had 
ascended, in my hearing, to God ; — 
but now that we breath^ more free- 
ly, our hearts melted into thankful- 
ness; and whilst we implored the 
jailor to grant us a continued admis- 
, mb' of air, we lifted up our eyes to-. 

9eayen, and thanked God with 
Woiir Itoart and souL So soon, hpw- 
ever,^p| we were capable of fecoUect- 
^ plpflves. we pled for water. 
TnU ^ brought to us by 

the htdnanity^^pf the ^bo had 
seemed formerly; to be si^ifi^yipi- 
prepsed ; but a hapj^ning to 

arise l^twixt him and the rest' of his 
oOmittidons, on tpe score of receiving 
mime|r |cffi each draught, the inhur 
man : ma^peants emptied the barrel 
before our eyes, directly into our celh 


and absolutely refused either to bring 
more, or to permit it to be brought. 
This disappointment was perhaps, 
upon the whole, the most awfully 
afflictive of any dispensation which 
we had met with, ^ot our thirst 
was now intolerable, and scarcely 
half-a-dozen had partaken of tlie 
means of alleviating it. It was not 
in the language of remonstrance 
which we now spoke, but in a wild 
yeU of despair, which echoed from 
the roof of the vault, and caused the 
door to he again suddenly closed in 
upon us. The governor s lady, how- 
ever, having got, through means, 
probably, of our friendly soldier, in- 
formation of our unhappy state, came 
down her^f to ascertain the truth, 
and imm^iately ordered, even at the 
risk of giving" onince to her husband, 
that water should be supplied to us 
in abund|mce ; that the women should 
have a^iarate apartment in the 
castle ; that forty of the men should 
beremqved to an adjoining cell ; and 
that the dead, which amounted, by 
this dme, to a considerable number, 
should be decently interred. , Qh, wo- 
man, woman I the fittest and. the most 
engaging instrument in the hand of a 
wise and a kind Providence, for ac- 
complishing purposes of mercy, — 
when I, or any of those who were on 
this memorable day rescued from 
torment and death by thy interposi^ 
tion, forget thee, or cease to pray for 
thy happiness here and hereafter, 
may we again he condemned to suf- 
ferings such as we then endured !” 

Captivity, however mitigated its 
form and pressure, is still a weary 
load and a galling burden ; after 
having remained in the same miry, 
fireless, knd ill-aired dungeon, into 
which they were originally plunged 
for upwards of six weeks, and without 
receiving any, even the most remote 
hope of liberty, it is not surjirising to 
find, that, through the assistance of 
the same friendly guard who had, in 
all projbability, procured for them the 
Laay Govemdr^i seasonable ititerpQ- 
, sidon ip their favour, a select number, 
at the bead of lyhom were the Laird 
of Balm ji^echan, apd tlje . llev. His- 
torian himself, judged it allowable to 
attain their liberty by any means 
which migjht not implicate the life 
or the character of others. Accord- 
ingly, having, jQpssessed themselves 
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of a file, to divido the iron bar or 
stau&chel of the window^ togedier 
withii rope to be used in effecting 
thdr descent from the rock, and hav- 
ing given the ,|ieceBsary intfmations 
cum instruction to the companions 
bf their imprisbnment, they issued 
forth with comparative ease^ and at 
dead of night, from their dungeon, 
and ifood, to the amount of about iif- 
tyi Old. the point of the rock, and hn- 
mediately behind the castle, where 
no sentinel was deemed necessary. 

When we looked around us,*' con- 
tinues Mr Frazer, “ we found that 
we were standing on the very point 
of a precipice, with the sea before us, 
and on either side, and with only one 
rather weak rope, by whidk to sus- 
pend ourselves, on«>ny one, over the 
brow of the projecting diff. How- 
ever, we were fully aware of all this 
before we undertook the tfhterprize, 
and had so arranged budiress, as to 
proceed with our device in perfect 
silence, and without any delay or 
confusion. The Laird of Balma- 
gechan, the original contriver of the 
plan, was first let down, with the 
rope mil) around his waist, and the 
assistance of his fingers and toes in 
taking advantage of the jutdngs and 
crevices of the craig. There was a 
deis, or projecting led^, of the rook 
about half-way aownj' where there 
was room for about a score, or up- 
wards, to find footing aitd support. 
Flere the Laird alip;hted, , and un- 
loosing the.fo^ assisted in conduct- 
ing a successor over the frightful pro- 
jection, into this temporary resting- 
place ; and thus, one by one, about 
twenty-five of us were deposited on 
this ^ Cape of Good Hbpe,' from 
whence we were now obliged to look 
out for a passage outwards, in order 
to make room for a snecesnon of 
adventurers. But whilst this second 
movement was in the way of bdng 
accomplished, we heard a gun fired 
within the souare, rw court of the 
castle, and tne word iff darm and 
pursuit immediately given. We could 
perceive, that those who tUB remaihA 
ed above were now hut^ng wifo 
all possible speed bac^info ^eir^B, 
and accordingly^ moare ffoim^ an 
stinct of self-presiradeu ^n^fodfo 
any settled pliin of conceSiBnent^ We 
huddled close together mtb the foce 
of the rock, and found ourselves oOn- 
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cealed) in some measure, from view. 
WhiM we stood, or rather lay, here, • 
in a state little short of absolute de- 
spair, we heard all the bustle and 
oamourof search goingforward, and 
after a full hour’s sus^nse, upon 
which time, and eternity, -life and 
death, freedom and captivity, seem- 
ed to us to turn, we heard the prison 
or dungeon-door locked in, and the 
tramp'^ a sentine' 


by the front of the 
which we had so recently escaped. 
He continued to mutter and to growl 
out curses and execiations as he walk- 
ed backwaids and forwards, almost 
immediately over our heads. * These 
cut-throat Whigamoies,' said he, 

* with their Argyles and their Mon- 
mottfos,^ and their protestations and 
thdr covenants, and all their canting 
hypoerisy of inrayers and psalm-sing- 
ing, would, 1 verily believe, take up 
the kingdom upon us if we did not 
look sharp after them. Who goes 
there?' and in an instant a bullet 
passed directly over our heads, with 
a whizzing noise, for one of our mem- 
bers had coughed, and given this 
alarm. We continued, notwithstand- 
ing, to preserve an incumbent and mo- 
tionless attitude, whilst a voice from 
hdow itnmO^itiBly responded to the 
firing, in Ifuiguai^ at once appropri- 
ate to the occasion, and sumciently 
indicative off the profossion of a fish- 
ermam. He had taken time, as they 
say, the forelock, and was in the 
act of casting his oars into a boat 
.which lay upon the beach, and almost 
afloat, when the ball from the senti- 
nel's gun had passed through the 
pkiik at bU elbow. Never was there 
a moru ’^^unate occuirence than 
this, for whilst the atteUtibn of the 
sokUer was 4urreBted to foe tepToach- 
fhl langoas^ of the incenied fisher- 
mah, suspicion W^s luUbd in refflMSjl 
to u^^ana even any Btd.eobIm'raPh 
mlg^t afterwards unavoidably talpe 
idaoo, Urdiild, we judged, n#ura!ly 
pe^folved by foe^ietititi|Ro foe 
Still, 

m the Upper cap- 
tives, i^d . knbijd^g foat de^-light 
must in' a foqVi; widle dipper onr 
perilous retreat. In fo^^ eircum- 
ehuiees, foe Laird’s presence of mind 
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by no means forsook him, for hav- 
ing constructed a new ro|M Of our 
shirts, which were firmly tied toge- 
ther by the sleeves, we were droo- 
ped, one by one, quietly and safely 
upon the beach, over which the surf 
was now^ luckily for us, on account 
of the noise which was occasioned, 
breaking. The Laird was the last 
man, on this occasion, to leave the 
perilous station which we occupied, 
but was, at last, . by the contrivance 
of erecting ourselves upon each others 
shoulders, and leai^g forwards upon 
the face of the rock, safely landed 
likewise. In $he present state, how^ 
ever, of the tide, we were closely 
hemmed in, and could not possibly 
effect our escape along the beadle ftnd 
under cover of the projecting f6cks, 
till the waters of the sea had ebbed 
considerably. Into the caves, there- 
fore, which the force and the constant 
working of the waves had scooped 
out, we were glad to retreat, till to- 
wards morning, when, by the favour 
of a kind Providence, the Laird and 
1, with about half a score more, ef- 
fected our escape ; whilst some of our 
brethren, less favoured, were discover- 
ed in their endeavours to retreat, by a 
party of washerwomen, and were 
again secured, and reserved toun*«* 
hcanl-of tortures.** 

Here, therefore, with the escape of 
the Laird of Balmagechan, and of mv 
historian Mr Frazer, as well as witn 
the liberation of that extraordinary, 
and godly woman, Euphan Tbriep- 
land, which, soon after this, in con-,, 
sequence of a misnomer, took place,"^ 
will terminate, for the present, my 
narrative. Were 1 particnlariy dis- 
posed, as the reader may be ready to 
suspect, to dw^ amongst horrors 6nd 
mielties, a scene lies immediately be- 
fore me which is sufficiently iitvit- 
i]^— the torture, naraeW, of Wil- 
Ifidn and Peter Russel, an4 

Alexander Dalgleish, and others 
that unfortunate party, who were ta- 
ken wl^ endeavouring their escape, 
and betwixt wbooe fingers , butmng 
matolM were ph^ fm iiS 
one died ontijipt, anbthkt WSint dis- 
tracted, and 9ie.,diigeirs of third 
were literally bufdt to a cinder. 


Reader, I inquire not into thy po- 
litical creed ; I ask not whelherAou 
art a Whig or a Tory, an Cwosi- 
tionist or a Ministerialist, — ^wneliher 
thou art of opinion that the power 
of the dpown^* has increased, is ki- 
creqsiDg, and ought to be diminished; 
or coinddest in sentiments with those 
who are willing to render that power 
still stronger, and to pour tbestream 
of ministerial infiuence, like an Over- 
powering tide, through all the veins 
of the state. I can allow thee, for 
the sake of argument, to be an honest 
and a fair man on both suppositions ; 
all 1 ask of thee is this. Art thou in- 
deed a MAX ? and canst thou in thy 
heart excuse, much less justify, such 
conduct,^iiiH from the most unques- 
tionable authority, I have exhibited ? 
If tliy spirit indeed revolts at such 
policy, and altogether abhors such 
cnidtiec^ttiul abominations of injus- 
tice, beware how thou dost tamper 
with thy better feelings, and more 
generous principles ; for there seems 
to be, at present, a plan in the con- 
templation of many, who are endowed 
with no ordinary measure of talent 
and popular hmuence, gradually to 
lessen our detestation of such trans- 
actions, and, by a good-humoured 
and clever ridicule, to make us a- 
shamed of every political or religious 
principle or maxim that, to use a 
phrase of the times of which 1 am 
writing, would seem to homologate 
us wim these firm and manly sup- 
porters of our natural tod national 
rights. If thou canst hot he influ- 
enced by the above statements, per- 
haps the words with which 1 shall 
^jconclude, pf an English Bishop and 
\ decided loyalist, may produce some 
effect : ^ 

men,'* says 

Bishop Bumet ; ** they kill some in 
cold bloo4, or rather in hot blood ; 
when they hear of any going to 
church, they do not trouble tnem- 
aelvea to set a fine upon him, but set 
as many soldierw upon him as are suf- 
fioie^ to eat him up in a night, and 
all inli without trial or jury, but 
riinply on the allegations of some 
hire^ or suborned infimners*'* Thou 
hast my lay, and 1 remain* 


T. G, 


T>i*i^Cauxotie, 
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P'rom the Italian Cilio Mugno. 

“ Dvl bel Giordsno in su la sacra riva.'* 

On Jordan'a sacred l)rink I sat alonci 
While on my hand my wearied head did He, 

When in the sk^ a sudden ^lendonr shone^ 

And sounds divinely sweet came breathing by : 

Then in the ^ted heavens tny wondering e^e 
Beheld a golden-tinted cloud ^pear, 

By angels borne, and guided through the dey ; " 

It waver'd slowly through die downward dir — 

Then paus'd above my head-^and stood suspended there. 

My eyes, with that unearthly brilliancy. 

Were dim and dazzled ; in tnat misty shroud 
My heart oonfees'd a present Deity, 

My knees devoutly to the duat bow'd ; 

Then from the bosom of that bursting cloud 
Three nymphs eame forth — all fair^ beyond the flight 
Of thought U^Mdnt, or tong^ to tell aloud— 

All fair ; but one, to my d^ghted sight. 

More heavenly fair appear'd — more emmently bright. 

White was her vesture — with a starry crown 
That sparkled through her darkly radiant hair. 

And eyes that ever on the earth look'd down : 

A robe ofxheerful green the second bare. 

With lifted looks and hands, as one in prayer : 

In roval purple was the last array'd. 

And mm her loaded lap, into the air 
Scatter'd her fruits and flowm ; their course they staid. 
And thui^ in strains diving discours'd that wfaite-rob'd maid : 

** O Mortals weak, and obstinate as weak ! 

O madly deaf— imraedicably blind ! 

Ye wander flrom the pa& or Heaven, and seek. 

Amidst the tempts of the world, to^flnd 
Balm to the soiu, rest to dil weary mind— 

Peace in the midst of war, and joy in pain ; 

But Love Divine, even in its axqper kind, . 

Grants to your mortal wddeness once again 
To hear the words of life— O let them not bo vain ! 

** Man wakes to weeping in bia very birth— 

Sad omen of his future diestiny ; 

Nor breathes the meanest liwg thing on earfh 
More powerless in its belpkis thfkncy : 

Doomed, in the golden days of yoa^, to be 
Mioed in a wmimy Ubyrmth (Mf 
He wandhrs on, uuwilhng tOf no ftessy 
Still murmuriugat his lot, ahd labonnhg at^— . ' 

Feeding the worn that Ua fill. , 

For what can skke the accutlod tfilrst of 
Or cool the fevefd longing for delight? 

What charm can Envy'a rancorous tongue restiatn 
Or bound Ambition in hia eagle flight? 

And if some gleams of pleasure Acer the sight, 

Tis but a meteor light that lures us on— 
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A syren's song, that doth to deatli invite, — ' 

A dream, that, like some shiftine cloud, is gone. 

Which, ere we mark its shape, hath past and overblown. 

** Death waves above your heads that fatal bl^ ^ 

l^hat only waits the signal stroke on high, 
j, Ayhose course is all too swift, when most delaiy’d. 

And neiMrest oft when least ye cleem it nigh : — 

O ye, that, in the boundless energy 
Of youth, live fearless of your coming doom, 

As if jsxistenoe were eternity — 

Sooq Aall ye stoop into a narrow room, ^ 

A humt^ heap of dust, coop'd ih a nameless tomb. 

** Thou, too, that in thy prime of life elate. 

So fondly deem’st thy litea uncertain thread 
With adamantine stren^ commensurate. 

Thou too shalt hear, when sick and li^y laid. 

The loud lament around thy dying bed, 

And leaving all ^ earth that glads the mind. 

Be in the s&ent mn&n sepul&red ; 

Happy that last sad resting-place to find, 

Not like the brutes, to die, and leave no trace behind; 

O mortals, truly wretched, if, in sooth. 

That parting pang annihilate all ; 

Then sorrow were the sad reward of truth. 

And lofdest minds would have tlie lowest fall, \ 

And knowledge be but bitterness and gall : 

But fear not ye — the sours immortal ray 
Bums brightest when releas'd from mor|d( thrall. 

And wh^n the body crumbles into clay, 

The spirit ffoars, and smiles secure amidst decay^ 

And Virtue, feariess though the temprat lour. 

Looks calmly forward to her home on high. 

Endures alike the bright or stormy hour. 

And with sweet Patience tires Adversity . 

Then would'st thou learn to look with stedfast eye 
On joy and «ief below, and tempest tried; 

To find thy home and tobour in the sky y ^ 

Let holy reverence fill'm place of pride ; 

Who seeks riie fount of Trutn, must stoop to taste the tide. 

“ Look forth, where those eternal iifauiets roll 
Harmonious throu^ the pathless heaven, and trace 
A Power that guides and animates the whole ; 

Mark with what prodigality of pace . 

Majestic Nature clothes her varied face. 

And say what hand adorn’d that rolling ball-*- 
What voice was His, that, from die depths of space. 

Bade worlds awake at its creatinff call. 

And breathed the breath of life and vigour^through them ajpi > 

Who lent the Apw'rs their scent, and bade them beam 
With such a ridi variety of dye ? ‘ 

^Vho from Ida wat*ry slprea supplies the stream } 

Whogives the soaring bird the strength tofiy ? 

Who sets the ooean-wave h|s boundary, ‘ 

And guides the seasons in thrir ooqstaht 
And drdes !irith a starry crown the fty, ^ 

And gives the sun by day, the moon qy night, * . 

Their everlasting course, and their miwearied light? 


■'m 
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llic earth — the air — the sea’s resounding base^ 

Are but the tongues that speak th* Almighty mind ; 

And mirrors that reflect his gloriorus face. 

Clear to the eye, which no vain errors blind : 

All Nature speaks his pow’r ; and shall mankind, 

Ai:Mst creation’s voice, be dumb and dead ? — 

Proud man ! to whopa Heav’n’s bounty hath assign’d 
Pre-eminence of glory, and dispread 
Its own eternal rays around his honoured head — 

'' He who o’er Nature’s vast variety 
Sits as a Ruler on his loft^ throne. 

Himself creation’s vast epitome, .v 
And Cod’s own image — who in him alone 
Beholds a portion of his glory shown. 

And watches o’er him as a parent kind ; 

O weakness of the soul, to error prone ! 

What fata]<^iigic fetters down the mind 
In darkness thus to dwell, to Truth’s effulgence blind ? 

Bright beam of Truth ! t]toU|^ ebuds obscure thy ray, 
Nor mortal eye may view thee as thou art ; 

Yet doth thy presence o’er the darksome way 
Shoot forth a stream of glory, and impart 
Wings to the feet, joy to Che troubled heart ; 

Thine was the guiding-star, that led along 
Those pure and peaceful spirits, who, apart 
From the rude bustle of the worldly throng. 

Sought peace in humble weeds, the woods and grots among. 

And Q ! ye blessed martyrs, that have won 
Those glorious palms, that ages cannot fade ; 

Ye too rejoiced in that all-cheering sun. 

When to the axe ye bow’d the hallowed head 
Undaunted at the tyrant’s voice, and died 
Your blood like water — ^not with noan or cry, 

But looks of hope, and hymns of joy instead. 

Rose from the stake and scaffold to the sky. 

Till patience vanquish’d pain, and wearied cruelty. 

By us sustain’d amid that fearful hour. 

Serene ye saw your torturis, and defled; 

When vain are mortal strength and mortal power. 

We stand united by the Christian’s side — 

The chosen of God, to counsel and to guide 
His footsteps in his perilous enterprise. 

Till victor at the last, and purified 
By stern and fiery trial, he;ari6e 
Staimess, and repossess his own paternal skies. 

But 1 above my fellows do sustain 
His upward footsteps to that h^y’nly height. 

Which mortal strength unaided may not gain, — 

But gahn’d, all objects dwindle to the sight. 

Then let thy voice wil^ mine unite. 

The glory of thy Maker’s name to raise. 

Bounteous in mercy, as supreme in m^t ; 

And wheie thy lUt’ring mngue in vain essays. 

Let diy fhll heart at least in silence hU praise. 

0 Sun Rig^t^sness ! at whose uprise 
This other sUti of ours grows pale and wan ; 

L%ht of the vrorld ! at whose creating voice 
Afos0 tbit mighty and harmonious plan ; 
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Fountain of life ! that from no source began^ 

Thou ever- flowing, yet abounding river, 

Whose waves still scatUar'd blessings wtoe they ran, t 
Eternal from the first, and changing never. 

Whom eye hath never seen, nor tliought encom|^'d ever. 

“ Thou who, enamour’st of thy heav'nly lighli *' 

The longing soul, that, ranting to be gone, 

Strong as a new^fledgu Phoenix, waits its flight, 

Whose plenitude of bliss depend on none — 

Sufficient to itself— -whose voice alone 
Assigns the task, alone decrees the crown — 

Who sees’t the future in the present diewn — 

0 let thy grace, from heav*n descending down, 

Jnfiise into my soul a portion of thine own !” 

So sang the nymph divine, and, as she sang, 

1 felt my swelling heart with rapturemund; 

Soft rose the other's answ'ring song, and rang, 

Th’ angelic harps nesponsive to the sound. 

Then smil'd fkoe of heav’n, and earth around 
Shone lovely as a second Paradise ; 

Then knew 1 how the lore of man is found 
AVorthlcss, and how the eye of Faith supplies 
A vision passing far the si^^t of mortal eyes. 


WEEDS AKD FLOWEUS. 

No. II. 

The Country Schoolmasters Vaca0on. 

The disgrace that waits upon misfortune. 

The vme reproach, the shame of being miserable, 

Exposes men to scorn and base contempt, 

Even from their nearest friends. Denham* t Sojphy. 

There are perhiqis few men West Deiightftil u»k! to r«r the tendw 
with such equammity of mind, or thought, 

BO favoured by fortune, as never to To teach the young idea bow to shout, 
be discontent^ with their lot or si- And pour the fresh bwtiiiaction o'er the 
tuation in life, and who never look mindl 
upon their neighbours as happier 

thau ihemselves. For my own part. All this is very fine in theory, but 
altho]^ 1 neither murmur against come to the practice : it is not then 
Providence, nor envy those whom 1 pourii^|ha J^thy but the stak in- 
bdieve more happily placed around stnictirni^ which 1^ been fifty times 
me, yet 1 confess 1 have some- poured he^, and will probably re- 
times^ after dismissing the noisy quire to be ns. often reiterated bmore 
t^nts of my little mansioii^ sat at it can be made efficient. To en- 
my deelt^ leaning my cheek on my courage the timid, eheek the forward,. 
Iiaii4, and mentallT exclaiming, goad the sluggm, stimulate 
0^ ! the fitiigiies— the vmtations— carets^, overoome the ohstina^ 
and fitj^vatiora of asd^^ fovm the dell, and vainly attffiil|>t to 

HadtTfioiimn ever pm Inains in a blockhead ; fhese arc 

the ^ o^a 

nem^^ illoa^ pride ef one parent, the ignorance of 

tmt fililf of)e»-fa<^ ara^Mn^ so anoi^w, apd. the booriih rudeness of 
to the ear, aiia soiling to a third, see i^eciinens of his vexa- 
the* Jli^art of every jpoeficsl mmr, tions. ^ his privations, for 
cxc^ to him who has Jong prac* eleven months in, the year he must 
tisca the wearisome trade : plod on in |ho same monotonous 
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truck. The tailor who uts cross-lcg- 
gecy)n a board is comparatively his 
owiililaster ; he can make a holiday 
to ft0iprn and country as suits his in- 
clifii^ons. 

Such have my melancholy 
itiusings ; and I doubt not many of 
T^j brethren have indulged similar 
feelii^. It will not, therefore, be 
woniM at, if the heart of the 
teatdwy like those of his pupils, 
bounds with anticipated pleasure as 
he uontemplates the approaching 
autunmil vacation, which is haik^ 
as the, annual jubilee of both master 
and sdholar. That importumt period 
was near at hand, and pr^e« 
termined that it should rantribute to 
my felicity ; that, like the great 
ged of £thio^a, 1 would cast every 
care behind me ; not that, like that 
mighty monarch, 1 wished to riot on 
the lap of voluptuous pleasihv, but, 
with body and mind at ease, and 
unfetteretl, I would, like the moun- 
tain bee, rove from flower to flower, 
niy purpose being, in imitation of my 
betters, to see a little of the world, 
and study men, their manners, and 
their ways ; enjoying, also, the sweets 
of Nature in her rural beauty. For 
these purposes, the clustered village, 
the lonely glen, and heath-clad hiU, 
were to be the objects of my atten- 
tion. My projected plan was to cross 
thh Forth, see the folks of Fife, the 
bodies of Angus, and, if time permit- 
ted, the men of the Mearns. At the 
examination of my school by a com- 
mittee of the Presbytery, my pupils 
obtained for me the approbation of 
that reverend body: thus, in good 
humour with myself, my tour was to 
commence under the happiest au- 
spices. To narrate some incidents 
which occurred during my peregri- 
nation is the purpose of tois paper. 
1 attempt not to describe scen^, or 
'“‘ildings, which others have done in 
ter style ; but I wish to put upon 
oiflyRir ray own fhture instruo 
tion, Mfl perlmps that of others, oc- 
currence which, altfaoimh trivial in 
themselves^ bad, in wdt 
quenoes, a powerful influence ori^thy 
happiness. 

As mine was tc he a pedeshlan 
tour, it will not be sappoiCd that I 
encumbered myself. with shperfluous 
baggage ; a couple of shirts, and 
some otlicr neccssaries^tlfd in a silk- 
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handkerchief, constituted my ward- . 
robe ; in my pockets 1 stowed a small 
paper book, pencil, and inkhorn, for 
making memoranda; a Lilliputian 
edition of Horace, when I might lack 
company ; and a sufficient stock of 
fine-flavoured Macabau, as die snuff- 
box generally serves as a pass-key to 
open the door of conversation with a 
stranger. I)res84^,ui black, with new 
velveteen small-cl^hes, a silk um- 
brella in my right hand, and the 
bundle containing my wardrobe un- 
der my left arm, I started early, on 
a fine morning, for Leith, to which I 
had a walk of several hours, and ar- 
rived just in time for the passage- 
boat. 1 seated my self beside a young 
lady in a rich satin pelisse. We had 
many passengers, and a fine stiff 
breeze. When about mid-water, I 
took out my snuff'-box to have a 
pinch, when a sudden motion of the 
CKiat made both the lady and me 
chance our positions, in consequence 
of which, she received the contents 
of the box right in her face, while, 
by a twitch of her elbow, she jerkecl 
toe snuff-box fairly into the water. 
The pain in her eyes, 1 have no 
doubt, was excruciaung, as, in spite 
of herself, she u^thed, and cried, and 
soon b^an tb aneeze sans intermis- 
sion ; t£e tears streaming from her 
eyes on her cheeks, blended with the 
titillating dust with which her face 
had been so liberally bestowed. Some 
other of her own sex coming to her 
assistance, I hastily arose to give 
them place, when the handle of my 
umbrella, Mng entangled in the satin 
pelisse, made a rent of at least half 
a yard in length. The lady, who had 
hitherto borne her distresses with 
surprising meekness, now exclaimed, 
** Was tnm ever such an awkward 
— r The sentence was left unfi- 
niriied; perhaps it was intetaded to be 
filM up^ by the word ** accident,'* al- 
though it IS more probable the sup- 
pre«^ suhetantive was some appel- 
lation tnentally applied to me, al- 
thoi^ net uttered. 1 staggered to 
anotbir quarter of the boat, turning 
gay baieik on distress 1 had occa- 
sioned- By the time we readied 
Kirkcald]r^ tiie lady was fplerably re- 
covered. On eroer^hg from the boat* 
the pier was aomawhat slippery, and 
widiing to display my agility, 1 stum- 
bled and fell, rlMug with a most un- 
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•fortunate and capacious hiatus in 
ray new velveteens. My fellow-pas- 
sengers set un an universal laughs 
and X heard the lady say^ vauuting- 
ly, " So much for ray ofraongs r 
The pier was crowded wfui imers^ 
staring at the passengers. My mis- 
fortune was not of a nature to be 
concealed^ and one pointed it out to 
anothm*. Luddly the Cross-keys inn 
attracted rat eyes> and I hastened to 
hide myself the rude i^e of 
unfeeling spectators. A knight of 
the thimble was sent fat, who^ after 
inspecting the unfortunate rentj said 
that he could certainly repair the in- 
jury^ but it would be only a botched 
job at best, neither neat nor secure : 
the result was, that 1 bartered with 
the hero of the needle for others 
ready made, and 1 believe that my 
necessity Was his opportunity ; how- 
ever, the expence was unavoidable* 
After his departure, left solitary, and 
rather fretted, I mechanically put 
my hand in my pocket to seek con- 
solation from my snuff-box, and only 
then recoUected that it was doating 
down the Forth. It was the gift cu 
a dear friend, being a highly-finished 
wooden-box, with an exquisite paint-^ 
ing from The s Satiuday- 
night*' on the lid, aWd a scene from 
** The Twa D(gs" on the bottom, 
the loss of this favourite added to 
my chagrin. 

Leaving Kirkcaldy, I hastened for- 
ward ; and, having an introduction 
to a mill-spinner tn the interior of 
the country, I reached his habitatii^ 
ab^t sunset, and was invited to take 
up my quarters with him fbr a Week. 
The lady of the mansion was pdlite 
and hospitable ; her] hUsbahd had 
much eccentric humour, blended 
with good sense, and many shrewd 
observationB : these made me, in some 
degree, forget the vexations of the 
mprning. Being; fatigued, } slept 
soundly, apd'nekt morning;, after 
breakfast, I accompanied tiiy lahd- 
iord to sqe the smntdhg^mi(L^ 
began our inspeotlou at j 
thoh'k ; and wl^ stooT 
at the ponderoha Wi 
pclfea by 
sdehti^ diseSsion to l|(e weight 
of 4 oolumb of wator on any giv^ 
fall, and the best tonstlrucMmi of 
buckets on a wheel. While he listen- 
ed with great attention, eager to dis- 



play my skill, I suggested some^ im- 
provements that mi^t be mi^on 
the wheel under our eyel As fi^id 
not seem readily to comprehend^^^ 
I pointed my umbr^ to the buck- 
ets of the wheel: It got entangl^ 
was snapt from 'my hand, and carried' 
under the wheel : my companion uf^ 
tered a horrid exclamation, and lyhile 
the word was yet in his motft|ptbe 
huge machine, like Pharaoh^s/chi- 
riots, drove heavily, revolved^ and 
itood still, for two buckets were 
fidrly wrenched out ! The nhmager 
came from the interior, crylngi'wnat 
was thoj^Batter ? which, when he 
had leaffld, he lost his temper, 
swearing that the spin would be re- 
duced an hundred spindles before 
rile danger could be rOjj^ired. A boy 
was sent to look for my umbrella, 
and retuipfied with just sufficient to 
shew wbat it had once been, for the 
cloth was tom in shreds, and great 
part of the stalk had disappeared. 
Vexed at the accident which I m 
occasioned, I scarcely knew how to 
frame an apblo^, for the eloquence 
I had so lalt|^.lieen displaying had 
now forsaked me. The gentleman 
said it was of no consequence, but I 
saw that his tongue belied his feel- 
ings. He politely led me away to 
view his pleasure-grounds ; but I 
vras disconcerted, and meditated a 
speedy departure, wh^ 1 efikctkl 
soon after. It came to rain heavily ; 
1 now feh the want of my umbrella, 
and soon ^t wet to tb^ skin. I ar- 
rived in Dundee ; slept in an inn ; 
and in the morning delivered a let- 
ter of introduction to a gentleman, 
who, hathig walked over the town 
with ii!e> earned me home to dinner, 
and, as ^ pras a bachelor, insisted 
that I sjjtoild lodge with him. A 
coujple of gentlemen dined with us, 
but, on account of imme mvious en- 
gagement, wtot aw<^ wly. : 
Soofi. after the departure of om 
" mjr IHtod received 'J. cat#; 
rotittota N^, wbieb 1 
!ed en^l^rrassment ; at 

fie however much 

it ms imffinatibn, and contrary 
the rjdles of ^liteness, he was 
tind^ to indisjiensiftble necessity of 
reaiiatong ^at 1 would exedse his 
gomg out" for a little. 1 instantly 
replied, that I also would walk out 
and amuse mffelf ; ' but we both re- 
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wSkcted \iasA tny dioea IvaA Wa 
sen^ »t some repwrs, and his 
vresi^^o little to accommodate me ; 
" ][^ matter ; I can amuse myself 
wijOS/ a book/* s^ 1^ and insisted on 
departure. 

My friend had been only a few 
n^utes gone^ when the maid-servant 
came.m^ 'with a slight blush on her 
and simpering^ said^ that she 
wa 9 %ider the necessity of leaving 
me housekeeper for a little ; and re- 
queatiim, that if any one knocked^ I 
would, have the goodness to answer. 
Although little skilled in the physi- 
ognon^ of the passions, l^ought I 
could perceive some lovenflipur in the 
girrs face, and that she lud gladly 
availed herse^ of her masters ab- 
sence; on 'this account, I was willing 
to excuse what 1 conceived rather 
too great a freedom with ^ Stranger. 
The sun had been down 'for some 
time; 1 took up the first book that 
^e 10 hand, which liappened to be 
hell copy of Gil Bias, and, be- 
lling at the first chapter, 1 had 
just got him immersed in the rob- 
ber*s cave, like a in a trap, 

when a smart rap at ,tae door made 
me start from the chair ; a repetition 
of the knock reminded me of the 
office with which Betty had taken 
the liberty of investing me, and, 
hoping it was her master, 1 shuffled 
to the door, where I found a stran- 
ger, with a message to the landlord. 
When at the top of the stairs, on his 
way down, he turned round to men- 
tion something he had forgotten. I 
walked forward a few paces, to hear 
him distinctly ; the door swunglightly 
on its hinges, and immediate^ closed 
behind me, not, indeed, wim '^jar- 
ring sound," nor did its mnges grate 
harsh thunder ;" yet the dap with 
which it dosed was nearly as appal- 
ling to my ears, as the fall of the 
trap-door was to the hero of whom 
1 had been reading, for I instantly 
that I was shut out, and that my 
liat wip, by the same movement, shut 
in. , . 

Let the r^ler to biipa^ 
ray situation — a stranm, ba^e-ne^ 
cd, with my feet omy half into' a 
pair of old slippers, on a cotomon 
stair,, in the du» of the twilight — 
an object either of ridicule or suspi- 
cion to every passer-by. I made se- 
veral abortive atb?n^^ un the lock 


with such insttumenta aa \ had \u 
my pocket, and stood for some time * 
biting ihy nails, fretting and fum- 
ing at my own awkwardness ; and at 
last turn^ to the stair-case window, 
to avoid^die inquisitive and broad 
stare of those who passed me* 1 had 
stood, as 1 presume, nearly half an 
hour in this plight, although to me 
it seemed time of immeasurable 
length, when, turning my head, 1 
saw a girl coming up stairs, who, 1 
supposed, was she who had been the 
ongm of my misfortune, and, ap- 
proaching the landing-place, began 
to address her in no very gentle 
mood ; she started at my appearance, 
and, I found, was a stranger. I 
was about to enter into an explana- 
tion, which I had just prefaced with, 

" My dear girl, hear me," when 
a hoarse voice behind me cried. 
And who the d — ^1 are you ? Bell, 
what are you doing there ?" At the 
same instant, a masculine figure 
brushed alongside of me, and, grasp- 
ing me firmly by the collar, in a 
toue still harsher than before, cried. 
Who are you, Sir? Bell, fetch 
a light instantly !*' I again attempt- 
ed to explain ; but, fixing his fangs 
more firmly, he said, 1*11 hear 
what you've to say when l*ve seen 
your foce and, in a voice which 
made the house ring, he vociferated 
for a light. The girl came down 
stairs with a candle: he eyed me 
from head to foot, and, shaking me 
somewhat roughly, cried, 1 ken 
you now, hillie. Bell, gang for a 
constable this moment, ye little light- 
headed dpsy 1" and he stamped his 
foot violently on the floor. The girl 
seemed to hesitate, and her reluc- 
tance .evidently augmented his wrath ; 
at last she ventur<3 to say, Oh, fa- 
ther, hear the gentleman, allow him 
to speak !’* ' ^ Gentleman ! fine talk- 
ing!** cried he, rage sparkling In his 
eyes, while he was puffing and fu- 
ming like the safety-valve of a steam- 
engine : he was dragging me forward, 
when* fortunately, my landlord ap- 
pi^oedl, Who looked at all of us 
with a foce of inquiring wonder. A 
short explanidtien from me elucidated 
the whole, and I was released from 
.the gra^ of my H^culean antago- 
jiist, who, placing his daughter her 
fore him, went up stairs muttering 
words of Jffathfol import. My friend 
Mm 
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was much fretted at tlie insult to 
which I had been exposed, saying, 
the fellow was a tradesman who oc* 
cupied the attic story, and was now, 
as usual, half intoxicata^. adding, 
that he pitied the daughter/ who was 
really a fine girl. We soon united 
in laughing at the ludicrous inci- 
dent ; and my friend. then informed 
me, that he had been with a couple 
of friends who had come up from 
Arbroath, and were proceeding to 
Perth ; that their horse and gie had 
to be returned, and that 1 coiUd have 
both next morning, to Arbroath, free 
of expenoe. While we sat at supper, 
noise and high words were heard up 
stairs. That is your catchpole, 
and he seems to be more boisterous 
than usual,” said my fidend. 1 re- 
tired early, as I intended to start be- 
times. 

The morning was fine, and my 
horse spirited : 1 had preceded three 
or four miles, and was walking my 
horse slowly up an acclivity, on the 
bank of the Dighty, when 1 came up 
to a girl, neatly dressed, who, look- 
ing UD as 1 passed, smiled — a blush 
sufiustng her cheek ; 1 instantly re- 
co^ized her as the girl who had 
witnessed my renccpitre on the stair ; 
this induced me to exchange compli- 
ments, and having alluded to the 
scene of last evening, she blushed 
still deeper, which 1 supposed was 
for the rudeness of her father. We 
conversed for several minutes, and 
she informed me that she was on 
her way to visit a friend in Montrose : 
she bad a pretty large bundle on her 
arm, and the day was warm ; 1 was 
alone in a gig ; the girl had, in some 
degree, been my advocate last night, 
and it occurred to me that gratit^e, 
as well as politeness, required that I 
should offer her a seat beside roe : 
this was done with some diffidence 
on ray part, and frankly, but mo- 
destly, accepted by the girl, whom I 
found lively, and more intelligent 
than 1 had expected ; at the same 
timo> she did not appear altogether 
easy, which 1 attributed to her being 
seated with a stranger; and J 
served that she often looked behind 
her, with something like alarm in 
her countenance. A gig now ap- 
following us, and my compa- 
nion's uneasiness increased ; it gain- 
ed upon us rapidly, and' the girl. 


looking round, said, in a tone of 
alarm, “ It is my father !— I^ear, 
Sir, you will have some trodlte on 
roy account — 1 ought to have ex- 
plained— but there is no time now — 
however, adhere tO' the truth, aa 1 
shall do ; and, if possible, keep your 
temper, for my father is a fiery, 
passionate man.” We were , now 
within lialf-a-dozen of miles^nf^ Ar- 
broath, and just approaching sonie 
neat cottages close on the road ; the 
man in the gig drove furiously along- 
side of mine, and 1 saw, at a glance, 
that he was my angry assaiunc of 
last nig^: he seized my horse by 
the bridAand had driven so close- 
ly, that me wheels of the vehicles 
were locked, while ra^e reddened his 
face and sparkled in his eyes. ''What 
do you mean. Sir ?" said I ; you 
will overturn the gigs, and most 
probably kill some of us.” “No 
matter for that — if you break your 
neck, it will only cheat the ^llowa !” 
cried he, in a voice half stifled by 
pmion. “ 'fhis is strange language, 
Sir — 1 am at a loss to know now 1 
have injured or offended you,” said 1 . 
“ What, Sir I is^t no iqjury to steal 
my dochterF— ^1 find you wi' the 
stown goods beside you— this is no 
your first attempt upo* my bairn ! — 
a ye think 1 dinna ken you ? — the 
va^bond strolling-player, wha cam' 

sae often about M 's hand last 

year, — he had little credit o' sic 
company. I kent you yestreen at the 
first glint — ^but she's under age, Sir ; 
an* Ise ha’p you hangit, or sent to 
Botany Bay, if there be law in Scot- 
land! In the mean time, Tve a 
good mind to cla' your skin 1” and he 
raised his whip in a threatening at- 
titude. His daughter, who bad still 
kept her feat, now said, “ Dear fa- 
ther! hw me— you are in a mis- 
take — the gentleman is a stranger to 
me.” “ Haud your tongue, ye light- 
headed hizzie ! didna 1 get you ool-, 
leaguing wi' him on the stair yes- 
treen cried this enraged parent. 
^^ Sir, we ii^'fxposing ourselves,” 
said 1 ; ** thm are people coming 
up, and others collecting about the 
doors ; I observe a sign-post before 
us — ^let us halt there, and you shall 
find me ready to enter into such ex- 
planations as will, 1 trust, prove sa- 
tisfactory to you.” “ Ay, ay ! you 
player folk are^' gude at the gab ; 
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but ye'll no draw the blade oure my 
e'e p a hurry ; yet we needna ex- 
pose Wrsel's here — I'm no fond o* 
being; seen in sic company !" 

Arrived at the inn, and shown in- 
to a room, 1 requested the father and 
daughter to be seated. '' Na, na," 
said he, gruffly ; stand there, ye 
glaihet clippie 1" pushing back his 
daugl^r from a chair. ** Come, fa- 
ther/ sit down and hear reason-^^ou 
haveifironted me^ exposed yourself, 
and insulted this stranger; and 1 
now insist upon your being seated." 
This ^as spoke with such firmness, 
as seemed to have some fffect, and 
the angry man flung hifli|tolf into a 
chair. Now, father," said the girl, 
with a gentle smile, 'Mook again, 
and own you are mistaken in my 
companion: 1 know not who, nor 
what he is; but I solemnly as- 
sure you, that 1 never saw him till 
last night on the stair." An' rin 
awa* wi' him this momin ! — very 
likely, Bell." 1 didna run away 
with him, although 1 left you in 
consequence of your usage last night, 
and insisting that 1; should be mar- 
ried next week to that blear-eyed, 
grey-headed carle, whom you know 
1 detest. I am going to my aunt in 
Montrose: this gentleman overtook 
me at the Bridge of Balmossie, and 
kindly offered me a seat to Arbroath, 
which 1 accepted." She paused, and 
1 laid down some letters before 
him, saying, ** There, Sir, is my 
name and address, which I pro- 
duce, not in consequence of your 
V rage, which I neither fear nor va- 
^ne, but that you may do justice to 
^our daughter, whom you have treat- 
ed very unkindly on my account, 
and from a sincere wish to see her 
and you reconciled before parting 
with you." If my father make an 
apology to you. Sir, and give me his 
hand that I shall hear no more of a 
match which I will go to my grave 
Sooner than consent to, I am ready 
to return with him — not otherwise.’^' 
The old man loolM^ave, and sat 
in abstracted siled^ Thinking it 
prudent to let him ruminate on wnat 
ne had heard, I rung the bell, and 
ordered breakfast. 

IVhether it was the aromatic ef- 
fluvia of the tea, operating on the 
nervous system, or the luscious ac- 
companiments eofi!*cting the bile 
which had collected in the viscera of 


old Testy, 1 shall not determine, but , 
after having dispatched a couple of ^ 
eggs, a plate of ham, a rysart had- 
dock, and a proportionate quantity 
of bread #Qd butter, masticaticn be- 
ing duly } assisted, and the whole 
washed down by four hu^ cups of 
excellent tea, he became qmte another 
man ; his eye appeared less fiery, and * 
his brow unbent, and the muscles in 
vicinity of his mouth relaxed into the 
something resembling good humour. 

He glanc^ several times on me and 
hia daughter, with the look of a child 
conscious, but ashamed to say it has 
done wrong ; at last, with consider- 
able hesitation of manner, he said, 

1 begin to think that I'm wrang. 
Sir, an* that you’re no the player 
fallow, after a* : an* you be na that 
raggamuffin chap, as 1 think you're 
no, I hope you'll forgi'c me ; an* if 
ever you come to be a father, an' 
only ae bit lassie left you, out of 
hauf-a-dozen, ye'll ken how to ex- 
cuse a father's feelings, though they 
maybe gang a little oure the score o' 
good manners !" A tear stood trem- 
bling in his eye, but he hastily put 
^ ms hand and brushed it away, 
l^e conclusion of this address, and 
the toneinwdiich it was delivered, 
had a contagious efiect on me ; 1 
felt my eyes watering, and starting 
up, 1 seized his hand, saying, You 
are forgiven. Sir — ^be reconciled to 
your daughter, and comply with her 
request." There was a huskiness 
about my throat, whicli the old man 
observed, in the alteration of my 
voice, and looking me full in the 
face, he said, Na, you're no the 
player, that’s nature. — Bell, you’re 
a fool— *1 wish you to live canty wi’ a 
kind gudeman; however, happiness 
is only in tlie mind ; sae there's my 
hand. Bell, ye sail never be forced 
to marry against vour will ; an* ye'll 
promise never to be a bride without 
giving me a month's warning." — 

** That seems a reasonable request," 
said I. Bell mve a frank assent, 
took her father^s hand, and pressed 
it to her glowing lips, and 1 had the 
pleasure oftseeing them depart good 
friends. 

I bad 0 liitter to a gentleidin in 
Arbroath, but he was out of town. 

I therefore wandered alone, to view 
the ruins of the Abbey, which have 
a grand and striking appearance, al- 
though much of their venerable and 
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sublime air has been recently de- 
stroyed, by some repairs and at- 
tempts to prevent the dilapidations 
of time. 

WrJking forward to M^^jP^se, I 
had neither companion nor adven- 
ture, and crossed a fine wooden 
bridge over the South fisk — a large 
* river, navigable for several miles 
above the bridge, which, 1 was told 
in town, requires constant and ex- 
pensive repairs, and will, ultimately, 
cost more than one of more durable 
materials. On the morning after 
my arrival, the friend to. whom 1 
had been introduced said, if 1 had 
any taste for the broad humour of 
low life, it might be worth while to 
visit the fish-market, where there 
were poissardes of both sexes, from 
different fishing-villages, some from 
within a few miles of Arbroath. As 
we stood looking and listening, a 
country farmer, whose carts were 
just pt^ng, came up, and tapping 
his whip on some fine haddocks, in- 
quired the price. ** Just twa shil- 
lings, gudeman.'* “Will no less do?” 
said he. “ No a doit, an* 1 sud carry 
them hame again,** replied the wife. 
“ Well, 1 have no time to aiwe wi* 
you to-day; fling them into the cart 
there, and here’s your money.** When 
the farmer was gone, the fishwife 
said to her companion, “ Od, *oman, 
I*m a gryte idiot — l*m just like to 
gang mad — did you ever see the like ? 
— the gudeman's surely fey the day, 
for he ga*e me a’ that I sought, ud 
1 could bite aff my ain nose that I 
didna get hauf-a-crown.** Now came 
a portly-looking man, with a protu- 
berance of belly, which indicate that 
he had a plentiful share of the good 
things of this life; seeming to roe 
such as my fancy has always repre- 
sented a certain London knight, of 
turtle-loving notoriety. Looking at 
a large cod, he asked the price. — 

Just aughteen-pence. Bailie.** — 
“ Eighteen-pence, Margaret I — the 
half would be enough.” ** Na, weel- 
a-wat na, Sir,-Htak' a better look o' 
her — she's a stately weel-grown brut^ 
—just like yoursd', Bafle.” This 
produced a laugh among the by- 
stai^rs, and Mamret cried, “What 
ill thief are ye ir laughing at? gin 
a cow may be compared to a countess,' 
wa may surely compare a bailie to a 

f ide cauler c(^in fish.” Next came 
stout, lusty matron, with rubicund 


face, and well dressed, who said, 
“ 1 maun ha’e a good togain UM, 
Eppie, for you cheated me the last 
day,” “ Od, mistress, an* ye wema 
the Deacon’s wife, 1 wad say, foul 
pike out your tongue, for scandaliz- 
ing my name! 1 cheat naebody ; their 
e’en’s their merchant.*’ “ W eel, Ep- 
pie, ye may he as angry as you please, 
out I an ill bargain ; for.)iif>ben 
the hadiocks were cleaned and the 
heads ofi^ they were just nothing-" 
“ Od, mistress, ye're a braw red- 
luggit wife, as lang’s my John, an* 
a pair o* gude braid hurdies o* your 
ain, wi* fi^ty beneath your apron ; 
but what^lpke wad ye look an your 
head were aff, an* you hingin , to 
wag wi' the wind, upon the wa* ? 1 
trow ye wadna be muckle boukit !** 
As we left them, my friend related 
many of their eccentricities and odd 
sayings, among which 1 noted the 
following : One day a cow had broke 
loose from the shambles, and escaped 
to the outskirts of the town, in the 
direction where a party of fishers of 
both sexes were approaching to mar- 
ket : the pursuers called out to stop 
the cow ; one fellow fearlessly rushed 
forward and grasped the animal by 
the boms, but was tossed against a 
wall, and his arm fractured ; he how- 
ever kept his hold, till those behind 
came up, when, wagging his broken 
limb in front of the cow, he cried. 

Curse your saul ! ye son of a — , 
look at your handy-wark !” 

I dined with my friend, and one 
of tlie party recommended to me to 
take the road by Marykirk, which 
would lead me into the* How of the 
Mearns, and bring me in contact 
with a frank, hospitable people ; and 
retiring to a side-table, he returned 
with a lettaff eaying, The gentle- 
man to whom this is address^ will 
give you a hearty welcome, and 
thank me for introducing you.” We 
were invited out to sup, where 1 
found company much to my liking, 
and the lady of tba mansion quite 
fascinating, course of some 

literary oonvenluon, a newspaper 
was produced, containing some witty, 
but bitterly satirical verses, the sub- 
ject of which seemed to be a charac- 
ter well known in the eoiqpany, all 
of whom freely indulged their risible 
faculties, at the ridiculous light in 
which he was represented by the 
wicked wit of the poet. But the 
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lady^ checking her mirth, said she 
wai^ngry with herself for laughing 
at a man more sinned against than 
sinning/' and who, she was sure, 
would feel the iting deeply : to all 
of which most df tnose present as- 
sented. My opinion of the verses 
being asked, I said, I am a stran- 
ger to the character here held up to 
ridioiiie ; but, from what I have just 
heard, I have no hesitation in saying, 
that whatever wit may be display^ 
in the verses, they are a prostitution 
of talent ; and although they may 
do credit to the head, do very little 
honour to the heart of ||te author, 
lie is either a madmanjt^ieattering 
fire-brands, arrows, and death, and 
saying, ' Am not 1 in sport ?* or an 
unfeeling monster, inflicting pain, 
and exulting in the writhings of his 
victim. In a word, bitterly as I 
would feel in being made '^us pub- 
licly ridiculous, yet 1 would be the 
subject of this satire rather than the 
author." My sentiments were ap- 
plauded, and the conversation slid 
into another channel : still the com- 
pany seemed fond of humour, and of 
employing their risible muscles. 
Some association of ideas, or my 
evil genius, prompted me to relate an 
anecdote of a gentleman, which I 
had heard in Edinburgh, and which, 
although it cast no stain upon his 
moral character, placed him in a 
most ludicrous point of view. 1 ex- 
pected it to produce a hearty and 
universal laugn ; but found it fail of 
that effect ; while a gentleman on the 
opposite side of the table gave roe a 
most significant look, at the same 
time directing a hasty glance at the 
lady of the house. 1 felt that some- 
thing was wrong, but could not con- 
ceive what ; and my uneaisiness wds 
increased by the silence of the com- 
pany. The lady was the first to re- 
cover her cheerfulness, addressing 
herself to me with much ease and 
kindness ; but it was obvious that I 
had ' destroyed the hilarity of the 
party ; and after jii||to time passed in 
dull, cominon-plaS^nveiiation, the 
company broke up. When we reach- 
ed the street, 1 took the arm of the 
gentleman who had glanced at me 
across the table, and implored hhn to 
explain how 1 had marred the hap- 
piness of the company. Oh ! a 
mere trifle, iny dear Sir,” said he ; 


** but some minds are so squeamishly, 
delicate, so fearful of hurting ano- 
ther’s feelings ! The hero of the ex- 
cellent anecdote you related is father 
to the IMllt.who did the honours of 
our table, and her brother sat on 
your left hand ! that is all — ^but the 
story is a d— sh good one, and ge- 
nerally known here." So, saying, ^ 
he broke from me abruptly. To de- 
scribe my feelings is impossible — 
annihilation would have b^n a fa- 
vour; when we arrived at home, 1 
sunk on the sofa, with my brain 
whirling, and, as 1 believed, all the 
blood in my body rushing to my face. 
My friend kindly inquired if I was 
ill? Ay, ill indeed cried I ; ^^sick 
at heart — that med d^propos anecdote ! 
oh ! I am in agony !" And who 
told you that it was mal d-propos ? 
But I need not ask, it was Mr — ” 

Yes, it was.” Well, in the lan- 
guage of Ollapod, he owed you one, 
and he has paid you with interest, 
lie is the author of the verses which 
YOU so severely, but Justly, censured; 
lie is a strange man ; it is almost as 
dangerous to he his friend, as to have 
him for an enemy ; and he is civilly 
treated in society, upon the same 
principle that some barbarous na- 
tions arc said to worship the devil. 
Aware of this, he seems to have 
adopted the maxim of the Roman Em- 
peror, who said, ^ Let them hate me, 
so they fear me !' But with regard 
to your blunder, although it was un- 
fortunate, 1 can venture to assure 
you, that those most concerned will 
be the first to forgive ami forget it.” 

But I cannot forgive myself, nor 
forget that 1 am an egregious, blun- 
dering blockhead ! my philippic 
against the satirist I do not regret, 
for it was merited, and applied to an 
abstract principle." When in bed, 

1 tossed and tumbled great part of 
the night, my pulse was quick, my 
brain confused, and a burning heat 
over my whole body. 

Taking my departure early, I reach- 
ed the Strmer’s at the foot of the 
Grampians much fatigued, for the 
fever of mind bad enervated my 
limbs. My reception was franj^ the 
farmer said his harvest woufli'not 
commence for nearly two weeks to 
come, and till then my company 
would be a favour. During the fol- 
lowing day, 1 discovered that my 
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hospitable friend and 1 had few con« 
genial habits. 1 saw no books in the 
family> and bis conversation gene- 
rally turned on field-sports and ex- 
^cises, of which 1 was hotib 

in theory and practice. Blft^hej a 
favourite pointer, was his constant 
companion in the field and the par- 
lour; he said he had been ofi&ed 
twenty guineas fmr her, and affirmed 
he would not take fifty. It was ar- 
ranged, that next day we should take 
a ride across Calm o' Mount, accom- 
panied by a stranger from Aberdeen, 
also a visitor. I bad not rode twen- 
ty miles on horseback for ten years 
past, but anxiety to see a little more 
of the country made me agree to the 
proposal, only stipulating, that we 
should ride slowly. We started after 
breakfast, and in the bosom of a deep 
narrow glen, passed the elegant and 
princely-looking mansion of Drum- 
tochty, surrounded by bleak barren 
hills. I was delighted with the wild 
and apparently interminable heath, 
which we traversed in a zig-zag di- 
rection, to avoid the aedivities which 
rose in succession before us ; at last 
we reached their termination, and 
the rude sublimity of Bloch- na-bane 
burst on our view. This liill, which 
is nearly three thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, is still a more 
striking object, from a most roman- 
tic-looking rock on its summit. We 
jirocdlded to Cuttle's Hillock, where 
I had a peep at the wide-extended 
banks of the Dee ; we dined and pass- 
ed some hours there, over libations of 
diluted “ mountain dew," which, 
compared with the whisky made 
south the Tay, might be termed the 
Nectar of Elysium. Having mounted 
our nags, we took our return by a route 
which baffles description, the road 
was so rough, if road it mi^t be 
called, that shape had none." 1 was 
sick of the saddle, and looked with 
dgected eye on Alps behind Alps, 
still rising between me and home. 
By and by we fell into a smoo^er 
padi, and wihding along a green nar- 
row valley, tny companions began 
to pbiit Ob ; my pony was fiery, uid 
disdrijed to lag bdtod* Fmachange 
of jpition, 1 ^odeayoured to stand 
ill the Stirrups, whi^ the pony was. 
pfsceeding with ipereased velocity; 
tMs eflhrt, and perhaps the irregula- 
rity of my motions, made one m the 


stirrup-leathers give wa^; I heard 
the clatter of the iron as it fell, send 
it was only by great exertion that 1 
recovered ray balance. To preserve 
something like an equilibrium, 1 was 
forced to throw ipy other foot out 
of its support, and rest my whole 
weight on the saddle ; this was neither 
pleasant nor safe, for in spite of iny 
specific gravity,. 1 vacillated ISiS a 
|>endulum, alt nough with fiur less re- 
gularity. 1 keenly felt this could 
not continue long ; my companions 
were about an hundred yards before 
me, and 1 was reining in my nag as 
much as pqpsible. In crossing a ford, 
their honMlI^ halted to drink; mine 
had now discovered my lack of eques- 
trian skill, and basting forwanl with 
speed which increased at every step, 
run alongside of his companions, and 
suddenly stopping in the middle of 
the stream, pitched me over his ears 
in the water, which was deep enough 
to save me from being much hurt, 
without great danger of drowning. 
After floundering about like a sal- 
mon stranded on a shallow, and strug- 
gling to regain the stream, 1 recover- 
ed ray upright position, and wading 
forward, stood on term firma, the 
water pouring from me lixe a half - 
drowned rat. We were now within 
two miles of home, and as I had more 
reasons than one for declining to ride, 
I insisted upon walking. Lest I should 
catch cold, 1 was supplied with dry 
clothes ; but as the farmer was about 
half a foot taller than 1, and his girth 
still more in proportion, I made a 
grotesque appearance in my change 
of dress ; at supper, the children with 
difficulty kept fhmi laughing in my 
face, and 1 retired early, my pride 
wounded at the ridiculous exhibition 
I had made. 

Next morning, as 1 had affirmed 
I was no worse hi my cold hath, a 
shooting excursion was proposed ; my 
clothe nad been dried and hnished, 
and I could find no excuse for declin- 
ing to accompany them, although I de- 
claKdlcoi^4pbot. «MVell,no 
matter, we mlMch ycfa ; it is high 
time for you to learn, [laid the far- 
mer ; you shall take a fowling-piece, 
and in lay a bet you either kill or 
wound before we return." My only 
feats with fire-arms had been with 
a pocket-pistol, when a schopl-boy, 
on tlie King’s birth-day; and al- 
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though I had no childish fear^ 1 cer- 
taifdy felt reluctant to make myself 
ridiculous by awkwardness^ or per- 
haps timidity. However, my piece 
was delivered to me, with instruc- 
tions which were to be illustrated by 
example on the field of action, as I 
was to be for some time an 'attentive 
spectator. Our course was directed 
to ^ath-Fennella ; but my com- 
panions soon displayed their dexteri- 
ty on the fields in our way ; they bag- 
ged several braces of partridges, and 
now insisted that 1 should try my 
skill with the first covey that should 
l>e sprung ; my objectioijp were over- 
ruled, my piece was &nd I 

was instructed to holdxnyself in 
readiness to fire, when they gave the 
word. The sagacious Blanche indi- 
cated that the important moment was 
at hand — it came. Fire !*' cried 
the Aberdonian. I did so; but, 
alas ! how shall 1 state the result ? 
Hinc illcs lacrymas ! How I levelled, 
or pointed my piece, I know not; 
neither can 1 state positively whether 
I winked or shut my eyes ; I can 
only narrate the melancholy fact, how- 
ever incredible it may appear to 
sportsmen, that although 1 missed 
the birds, poor Blanche set up a pite- 
ous and dreadful bowl, and lay whin- 
ing on the grass. Curse the fel- 
low ! has he shot Blanche ?*' cried the 
farmer. We approached ; the poor 
creature lay panting, and raised her 
head with a look which 1 cannot 
forget. Poor Blanche !” cried his 
master, struggling to disguise his feel- 
ings. Upon inspection, it was found 
that one of her fore legs was bro- 
ken, and a shot had gone through her 
car, which bled profusely. In a fal- 
tering voice, 1 began to stammer out 
expressions of regret, when the far- 
mer cried, No, Sir, the fault was 
mine, to insist upon putting fire-arms 

into the hands of a 1 beg your 

pardon. Sir ; I do not mean to re- 
proach you ; but poor Blanche has 
got the better of my politeness." A 
herd-boy near by jMi imw dispatch- 
ed for a h^d-bariw aiM a blanket, 
in which Blanche wf^s Vfrrwped, laid 
on the barrow, and carried home in 
sad sc^mnity ; a man on. horseback 
beingVtmoe4jiately sent off to l^u- 
rencekirk for a veterinary surgeon, 
while the victim of my awkwardness 
was laid on a couch in the parlour. 


where she lay whining in a doleful 
tone, and occasionally gazing at me, 
with looks scarcely less appalling 
than were those of the blood-bol- 
tered lH|ouo*^ to Macbeth, with this 
additim, mat every whine seemed to 
say, " I did it !" 

The children, who at morning 
fondled, and hung on my coat, now 
eyed me askance, and shrunk from 
my touch ; a party had been invited 
to dine, and 1 had the mortification 
of hearing inquiries about the acci- 
dent reiterated on the arrival of every 
guest The farmer, to do him jus- 
tice, tried every means to make me 
forget the circumstance ; but his ef- 
forts were in vain ; the wounded ani- 
mal was before my eyes, and my ears 
were at intervals shocked 1^ the chil- 
dren exclaiming, “ Poor Blanche !** 
At night, 1 announced my intention 
of departing next morning, and al- 
though kindly pressed to stay, was 
inflexible ; for 1 saw that every one 
recollected what 1 could not forget. 
I went to bed with the firm resolve 
of hastening home, lest I should fall 
into still farther mishaps ; it was late 
before 1 could sleep, 'and even then, 
the ghost of Blanche hovered before 
my eyes ; and her wailings, mingled 
with the curses of the farmer, “ not 
loud, but deep," rung in my ears. 

By Fettercaim and Brechin was 
now my nearest way home, and had 
my mind been at ease, I might have 
been delighted with the country 
through which I passed. On arriv- 
ing in Brechin, 1 resolved to stop for 
a little at the Swan Inn, but met the 
friend with whom I lodged in Mon- 
trose, just as I approached. He ex- 
pressed his pleasure at meeting me, 
and carried me perforce to dine with 
a friend. We were most cordially re- 
ceived, and 1 discovered that our host 
had an intelligent mind, and good 
taste ; but afraid of again commit- 
ting some ^avx pas, or solecism on 
go^ breeding, 1 resolved to incur die 
charge of being reserved, or even dull, 
rather than run the hazard of frerii 
blunders, and accordingly sat silent 
and abstracted. We mrank toddy, 
walked in a fine garden, eatine friiit 
of different kinds; after whicn^ two 
lovely girls sangxharmingly, and per- 
formed on the piano withii;ood taste : 
I was kindly compelled to stop there 
for the ni^t, the gentleman saying. 
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that he would next day walk out with 
me. An elegant bed-room^ downy 
couch, and other appliances to boot, 
could not banish disagreeable recol- 
lections; and I lay musing on the 
mt, till the clock in the lob% struck 
four, when, unfortunately, 1 felt an 
irresistible impulse to visit a solitary 
temple, which I had observed in the 
bottom of the garden. In an under- 
waistcoat, drawers, and slippers, 1 
stole softly down stairs, and reached 
the sequestered spot. The moon was 
shining brightly; but dark clouds 
were scudding along the sky, and the 
night wind was chilly. With no in- 
ducement to prolong my stay, 1 had 
made my egress from the garden, and 
was just entering the back court, when 
a mastiff and wolf-looking Cerberus, 
of whose existence I was ignorant, 
sprung at me, with a growl which 
might have appalled hearts of greater 
fortitude than mine ; 1 retreated, and 
the rattling of his chain offered the 
consolation, that, whatever might be 
his ferocity, his range was limited. 
"Whether he was asleep on his post 
when 1 came out, or how he allowed 
me to pass, I cannot say, but he seem- 
ed resolute in opposing my entrance ; 
and I observed, with a feeling of de- 
spair, that his chain permitted him the 
range of the whole court. 1 attempt- 
ed to soothe him, but he held my 
blandishments in defiance, standing 
in an attitude ready to spring upon 
me, with bristling back, rattling his 
chain, and growling harsh thunder. 
Ashamed to call, and doubtful of 
being heard, 1 resolved and re-re- 
solved," and at last retreated to the 
garden, to wait the family’s rising. 
My fec^ngs, at this addition to the 
ridiculous attitudes in which I had 
previously appeared, combining with 
a heavy shower which now fell, and 
my slight covering, produced some- 
thing like an ague fit, and 1 retreated 
to the interior of the temple I had 
just left, determined to exercise pa- 
tience^ as^the only remedy ; but, 

“ Oh ! *twaj( S dreadful interval of time !” 

The sun was now about rising, 
and 1 began to ponder at the ridi- 
culous fi^re J should make when 
discovered ; but Imy cogitations were 
it^jter^ptqjl^by the entrance of a ser- 
It^maid in the court, who spying 
! through the railing on the garden 


wall, screamed out, ^^Oh, Meg! 
their’s either a thief or a ghaistin 
the garden !" Believing that the ^rls 
would alarm their master, 1 made a 
precipitate retreat into an evergreen 
thicket, to await his approach. As 
1 conjectured, he appeared in a few 
minutes, armed with a musket ; and, 
what was to me still more alarming, 
accompanied by the temfic anjpial 
which had proauced my distress. 1 
observed one of the girls point to my 
retretft ; but both kept on the out- 
side of the gate, peeping through the 
rails, while the gentleman approach- 
ed with his piece levelled. More a- 
fraid ofthi^;^g, 1 called out the gen- 
tleman’s ndilbe and my. own — came 
from my retreat— was recomiized — 
explanation followed, — and I was 
conducted up stairs ; the tittering of 
the girls in the kitchen, as 1 passed, 
seeming to my ears like the hisses 
of the furies. As I declined going 
to bed, we had a long walk before 
breakfast, at which I saw the young 
ladies blush, as they endeavoured to 
suppress their smiles; I therefore 
determined upon departing imme- 
diately. 

Arriving at Forfar, I found it a 
fidr-day, with a cattle and horse- 
market. Walking out by the lake 
in the vicinity of the town, 1 came 
up with a man, dressed like a re- 
spectable farmer, whom 1 found 
communicative and well informed ; 
and after having walked about an 
hour in company, we entered the 
town together. Happening to men- 
tion that I intended walking to Dun- 
dee, be said that he bad to ride alone 
in a gig to within two miles of the 
city, and would be glad of my com- 
pany ; bis business was finished, and 
we could tf^esome dinner and depart. 
Stepping ihb an inn, we had dinner, 
during which, we became still better 
pleased with each other. He insist- 
ed upon having a bottle of wine, and 
before it was quite finished, some 
more company came in. He whis- 
pered to nae, that he would step 
down and life Kb horse fed, and re- 
turn immediately. Whitn nearly an 
hour had dsij^d, I rung for the 
waiter, and inquired if he knew any 
thing of the gentlemi^t hacl 
dined with me r He b^one long 
ago. Sir," was the reply. Gone! im- 
possible V* “ Y^s, Sir ; I saw him 
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mount his horsoj” said the waiter^ us to the banks ; but I stood in wild 
with a significant grin. The com- amazement^ for it seemed not fifty 
pany saw my look of disappointment^ yards in breadth ; and on looking 
and smiled, while one said, '' 1 fear, to the right, 1 beheld a bridge a- 
Sir, you are a stranger, and have cross. I ^bbed my eyes — ^gazed in 
been duped by Mr • ■— ■■■ ; from astonishwnt — and ;i^ondered if 1 
whence come you, that you do not was awake. My coinpanion seemed 
know him 1 shortly related what to e^^Joy my confusion, and when 1 
had passed. That is a common exclaimed, Tll^here am I ?" he put 
trickWth him — did he not borrow into my hands a of die follow- 
a pound or two of you “ No.” ing tenor : 

Well, you have made a lucky^;^i^- Sir, I hope you will forgive my 
cape, in treating him with a dihii^ innocent deception, in landing you 
and a bottle of wine.” Discharging in Cupar-of-Angus, instead of Dtin- 
the bill, I departed, fretting sadly ; dee, from which you are just the 
but had not gone far, whei^nscollect- same distance as when 1 took you 
ing that 1 had left my umbrella, 1 up ; 1 beg the favour of your corn- 
turned back, and again entered the pany to dinner, and will with plea- 
room. “ Come away, Sir !” cried the sure attend you to Dunkeld, and af- 
gcntleman in the cnair ; you are terwards to Dundee, as an atone- 
in luck, and can still have a ride ; I ment for the freedom of a joke.” 
have a gig, and, since you went out, I put a good face on the matter, 
have learned that my wife stops here di^iiising the anger which I felt at 
with a sick friend ; you shall go with being duped> as if every one read^o^ 
me ; Til engage to set you down on written in my face. After break- 
the High Street : take a chair, and fast, I called for my bill. I am 
keep yourself easy.” My apolo^es not an innkeeper, but am obliged by 
were disregarded, and 1 was forced your company, of which I expect 
to comply. They drank freely, were more,” said the gentleman. This in- 
excellent company, and it was late formation augmented my chagrin, 
before we started. A thick fog pre- and 1 persisted on departing iinme- 
vented my seeing to any distance, diately. 

and night soon set in. At last we Determined not again to commit 
arrived, and I was surprised at reach- myself, 1 pushed on to Dundee,— 
ing the inn so soon after entering the crossed the Tay without stopping, — 
town, but believed it owing to the slept at the head-inn, — ^proceeded to 
way we had approached. We jump- Kirkcaldy, where I intended tobreak- 
ed out, the landlord came to the door, fast, but found a boat pushing off, 
and my companion drew him aside ' and stept on board. Fate had still 
for a moment ; an apology was then more to add to my petty vexations ; 
made that the house was full, and the boat ran a-ground on a rock ih 
we were conducted into the family the neighbourhood of Inchkeith, and( 
parlour, where it was proposed wc there, upwards of twenty passengers, 
should sup ; but the gentleman was of both sexes, lay fast, without a bit 
called out, and the landlord soon af- of bread or a drop of water on hoard, 
ter entered with his coni]^Uments, till the refiux of the tide relieved us 
saying business had taken him away, from our captivity. 1 reached home, 
but that he would breakfast with us with wearied limbs, and as unhappy 
in the morning. We bad an excel- as 1 could well be, without the re- 
lent supper, and I was shewn to my morse attending upon wilful and de- 
bed-room by the landlord, where 1 liberate guilt. 1 had set out with the 
slept soundly, and arose early. On pleasing anticipations of a philoso- 
coming down stairs, I f#hd mine phic touri|$ ; bu^ instead of remarks 
host akeadv up ; 1 spoke nf, having on society, had made myself ridica-> 
a walk, and he proposed accompany- lous, perhaps contemptible, wbere- 
ing me. The town seemed quite ever I had stopped. . However, ex- 
changed, and l was astonished when perience has taught me, that learn- 
told we were ^ the High Street. 1 mg and wisdom are very difierent 
proposed waOdng to the river. ** Ay, things ; and that guileless simplid- 
it is a delightful ol|{ect,” said my ty, with rectitude of intention, are 
companion. A short walk brought insufficient to secure happiness, 
voi,. XII. • N n 
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The moonbeams sleep on moimtains lone. 
The shadow in the silent 
The vesper bell its dreary tone 
Swdngs slowly on the sighing gale. 

The stars are on their walks of night, 
Through silent seas of azure light ; 

The silvery streamlets tinkling fall 
From rocks with murmurs musical, 

And many a dark-eyed Spanish maid 
Is wandering in the secret shade 
Of evening bower and orange grove, 

To list the whisper'd words of love ; 

Or nightingale, w'hose plaintive hymn 
Soars sweet w^hen heaven and earth arc 
dim, 

When day is with departed years, 

And nature lies embalm'd in tears. 

Is it the sound of her fairy feet, 

Or of his heart's increasing heat, 

Alonzo hears in the leafy shade, 

Where he lingers to meet the blushing 
maid ? 

Fair ]£da, who had lent an ear 
To vows her father must not hear ; 
Alonzo's sire had been his foe. 

And though he long had slept below, 

Yet, hatred to the dead and gone 
Was now transferr'd from sire to son. 

But ne’er did Spanish maiden's heart 
In love enact a coward part ; 

But, ardent as her own bright clime. 
Unchanged, unchill'd, by wintry time. 

By all that tempts to u ander tried 
For that hath ever liv'd or died. 

*Tis she indeed ! and heart meets heart, 
As ne'er from that embrace to part : 
They want no w'ords — those thVobs as 
well 

Her bosom’s tender tale can tell ; 

O'er that each darkly clustering tress 
Clung, but scarce veil'd its loveliness. 

As o'er her love droop'd like willow, 
Tiiat weeps abova the parting billow ; 
While stream'd from her dark eye the 
light, 

As when at first it dawn'd from night ; 
But, wandering through the mist of 
tears, 

A beam of hope bedimm'd with fears. 

How changed our lot since early time, 
Bre earth was stain’d with grief and 
crimes 

Bte wither’d in their wintry air, 

A world whore all was good and fair — 
Wheoi in the ekies, each glorious mom, 
Without a cloud tear was born— 
When sigh'd upon the evening gales 
The songs of angels o'er the vales — 
When, without fault, or fear of ill, 

The hearts of youth might love their fill, 


And, like two early blossoms twined. 
Light sporting in the summer wind, 
Fear’d no rude rending tempest’s sway. 
To sweep their gentle links away ! 

Beneath the shade of leafy houghs, 

Those witnesses of lover’s vows— , 
Beneath the bright and twinkling eyes 
That watch’d them in the silent skies, 
Thay^tood till, from her father's tower. 
Its bell peal'd out their parting hour ; 

And they must learn each short-lived joy. 
The heart with many a pang must buy, 
All crowding in the dreary knell. 

Toll'd in that last sad word— farewell ! 

With cheek all pale, and gathering tear. 
And strange foreboding throb of fear. 
There Eda linger'd, till they hear 
A rustling through the trees— 

Is it the leaf that whispers near 
Its secret to the breeze ? 

Is it the sound of wild bird’s wing. 

That seeks his lonely mate, 

Or, 'reft of her, flies wandering 
All dark and desolate ? 

Ah ! no — ere they could move or spe.ak. 

Rush'd from concealment there, 

A hand w'ho heeded not the shriek 
Of I>eauty in despair. 

Alonzo from her side is torn, 

And to a vehicle is borne, 

Whose steeds are rous’d by sounding lash^ 
And on with rear and bound they dasli 
O'er hill and dale — through wood and 
waste, 

Away — away in foaming haste ; 

And while he heard the maiden's shriek 
Upon the night-breeze waxing weak. 

By rage and grief to frenzy wrought, 
Roll'd the tempestuous sea of thought, 
I^ike midnight billows o'er his brain. 

Till deep delirium lull'd its pain ! 

He woke at last where sung the breeze 
Its night-song o'er the rolling seas— 

He felt the tossing of the Imrk, 

That reel'd amidst the waters dark. 
Which waft him onwards to his doom. 

In hollow thundera through the gloom. 
While soars the ship from their assault. 
Far up into the gloomy vault, 

Or, deep into the yawning wave. 
Descends ttUo an ocean grave. 

At morn, tweas'd from bomls he stood, 
And gaz'd upon the circling flood, 

And where the sky and ocean met. 
Beheld his native mountakii set— 

Beheld the rising wave rofi o'er 
Their distant summits high ayid hoar. 
When smiling Mom had placed on them 
Her glad and glorious dindcin-.-. 
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And felt a tear his eyelid stir, 

When, in an ocean sepulchre, 

The earth, and all it held for him, 

Sunk sadly o’er the horizon’s brim— 

Then was the winter of his thought. 

Hours with the woes of ages fraught, 

And lone and dark, as cloud of night, 

He sped upon his hopeless flight.— 

The past was late a smiling scene, 

Rut there had desolations been, 

Th^ left it now a retrospect 
Of hopes and pleasures early ^'reck’d. 

While deep in midnight shades did lie 
The ocean of Futurity, 

For they who bore him o’er the deep 
Could well their guilty secret keep ; 

And well he ween’d that ruthless band 
Of Eda’s sire obliged command. 

But weeks and months beyood the sea 
Had faded from the things that be. 

And btill no land^no place of rest 
Arose to gem the lifeless waste. 

The day went down with freshening 
breeze, 

Night drew her curtain round the seas. 

And o'er the block and bounding tide. 

The (ienius of the Ocean sigh’d. 

And swept with funeral wing the vault, 
Where blaz’d at times the ’lightning’s 
bolt, 

And thunders on their fearful flight, 

Jloird roaring through the hall of night— 
Meet music for each demon form 
That revcll’d on the rising storm ! 

Oh ! in an hour so dread, so drear. 

When Innocence itself must fear, 

Say, if the eye of Guilt e’er close, 

Bests it in shadow of repose ? 

Ah ! no ! it sleeps the sleep that teems 
With spectres of the land of dreams, 

'fhe scene of its dire vision’s laid 
’Mid ocean and ’mid ambuscade; 

'J'he flashing gun — ^the waters’ howl 
Tliunder and lighten round the soul ; 

The cheek now wan— now flush’d and 
warm. 

Too well reveals th’ internal storm ; 

And o’er the brow the big drops pour— 
That mental tempest’s thundcr-sliow’r— 
Till, with its owm wild iVantic cry, 

It wakes in speechlete agony ! 

So woke that crew, as, with a shock, 

The vessel quiver’d on a rock ; 

A moment — and the peopled deck 
Was one sad scene of woffjjpj wreck. 
Beneath the lea-beam lay tne shore, 

That echoed with the breakers’ roar ; 
I’hen o’er the winds and waters, there 
Peal’d the hUt thunders of dcs})air — 
Flash’d the^ild blaze which sw'cpt the 
gloom 

A moment from the yawning tomb, 


In which the poor devoted bark 
Reel’d headlong, ’midst the closing dark—. 
One shriek— and all was silence dread, 

Save Ocean’s dirge above the dead ! 

’Tis Morn — and o’er yon Indian isle 
She sheds^firom high her heav’nly smile ; 
Though, on its solitaiy strand, 

Its sunny slopes, and wild woodlandf 
Ne’er did the step of man intrude, 

Where all w^as soundless solitude ; 

Ne’er startled there a hollow tread 
The rest of Silence, deep and dread ; 

Nd’er waken’d his reposing car 
From sleep of many a thousand year ; 

Yet there her brightest glories bless 
Each scene forlorn and tenantless, 

As soft she looks on flow’r and tree 
In lone, unseen tranquillity ; 

As sw'eetly smiles on wild and wravc, 

And the cold sod that wraps the grave, 

As on the gorgeous crowds that glide 
Through palaces of eastern pride— 

As on the fairest forms that e’er 
Yet blossom’d— but to perish there ! 

Pals — pillow’d on a sandy beach, 

Brief space beyond the billow’s reach, 
Touch’d by the sun’s reviving beam, 
Aw'akes as from a w'eary dream 
Alonzo’s cold arid death-like form, 

Sole relic of the ruthless storm, 

Cast on the shore by seas that gave 
A guilty crew an ocean grave. 

With falt'ring step, and frequent fall. 
From his cold couch he strives to crawl ; 
But long he toil’d, and oft he sank, 

Ere yet he reach’d the verdant bank. 
Where, basking in the Learns of day. 

And strengthen’d o’er the land to stray, 
He wander’d to a tree, whose shade, 

In grateful coolness, circling spread ; 
There fruits of summer clust’ring hung 
Above a brook that softly sung, 

To wile away its lonely hours, 

And charm the list’ning trees and flow’rs. 
That bending o’er its margin stood, 
Glass’d in its calm and crystal flood ; 

As dwell the forms we love, enshrin’d 
Within the mirror of the mind. 

He placed upon her verdant board 
The food that Nature there had stor'd, 
And, nerv’d by his repast and sleep. 
Explor’d his dwelling of the deep. 

’Twas circled soon— a boundless blue 
Spread out before his blasted view, 
Within whose depths his isle did lie 
Like a single star in a cloudless sky. 

He paced the solitary strand. 

An exile from the living land, 

And listed where the hollow wave 
Woke central voices M each cave, 

Till died his heart within him there. 
Beneath thy thunderstroke. Despair ! 
Like his, who, in the grave, perchance 
Aw^akens from a deathlike trance J 
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At soft and solemn hour of c\’e, 

’Tia sweet the haunts of men to leave, 
When sadly sounds the vesper-bell, 

The pale departing day's farewell, 
Which, sailing o'er the slumb'ring sea, 
Blent with its dreamy murmurs far. 
Seems parting soul of Melody, 

Or Music melting from a star, 

Such as in sleep oft Fancy hears 
Flow back from long-departed years ; 

For Music still delights to cast 
Her mighty magic round the past,— 

O'er faded scenes enchantment breathes,— 
The broken bow'r, as ivy, wreathes,— 
O'er perish'd joys her mantle throws 
Of inspiration— 'till the woes 
Of Memory mystic charms possess. 

That ne'er were known to Happiness. 

At hours like these 'tis sweet to be. 

Oh, Solitude ! a guest with thee ! 

In twilight glen — by wood or hill, 

To meet and part with thee at will ; 

But by thy presence ever hauntedj 
On desert land in ocean planted, 

Th' eternal prison-house of seas, 

Our only friends its rocks and trees ; 

To hear dread Nature's voice alone. 

Save when we startle at our own, 
Bursting in agony's dark mood. 

When sorrows may not be subdued— 
Then feels the lost forsaken one 
Man was not made to dwell alone ! 

And yet, perchance, like gleams that fall 
Amidst the tempest's interval, 

E'en there a brief and broken ray 
Of hope might o'er his bosom stray— 

A beam scarce noticed till 'tis gone, 

The echo of a soothing tone— 

A passing sound of happier times— 

A breath that wafts from blessed climes— 
An odour o'er the wide abyss. 

To cheer the depths of loneliness ! 

But, worn with sorrow, day by day 
A torpor o'er his bosom grew. 

For gri^, that wears itself away, 

Wears out, alas ! our feelings too. 

Each night he lay where thickets spread, 
Nigh 'reft alike of hopes and fears, 

But there, while 8lq>t his weary head. 

His soul was with departed years, 

Till fled before the morning beam, 

His slumber's phantom-peopled dream, 
And from its scenes he would awaken 
All solitary and forsaken. 

Like some lone tree the lightning's wing 
Hath left a scath'd and blacken'd thing. 
Which, fnim his bosom calls the sigh 
Of Pilgrim os he passes by. 

The waves are hig|h upon the shore. 

Its cold'^clifik lashing evermore ; 

RoU'd o'er a bleak and boundless sea. 
Those wanderers of Eternity 
Still toss, like Guilt, their troubled breast, 
Like which their doom forbids to rest : 


The sobbing breezes come and go, 

As they were voiced with spirits' woe ; 
The skies are cloth'd with sable pall, 
And fast the thunder-torrents foil. 

And wildly over isle and main 
Descends the howling hurricane ; 

The deep lifts up its vbice, and calls 
The echoes from their cavern walls. 

It seem'd as if some demon there 
Moan'd forth his sorrows to the air ; 

The groaning of the woods, that bow'd 
Their heads beneath the hurrying ddud ; 
The rending roar of the troubled sky— 
The^peals Heaven's artillery — 

This fire and flood that, fiercely blending, 
Were in one mingled sheet descending ; 
The sinking cloud and soaring sea, 

The elemental revelry. 

Seem'd Nature, in her final day. 
Convulsing ere she pass'd away ; 

But Mom, that rose serenely bright, 
Smil'd on the ruins of the night ; 

Her glorious eye ne'er shed a tear 
Of sorrow o'er this troubled sphere ; 

The wave in gladness lifts its head. 

And sports and dances round the dead. 
And revels o'er the wrecks tliat sleep 
In the dread circle of the deep. 

Alonzo wanders down, once more, 

Unto the solitary shore. 

And sees— oh, Heavens ! what he must 
deem 

Delusion of a lovely dream, 

A bark in sheltering cove that lay ! 

But oh ! that vision fair 
He feels will surely melt away 
Like mist in the morning air— 

No — no — her white sails slowly rise. 

Like angel wings to save— 

To waft him on to Paradise— 

To bear him from the grave ! 

His cries far o'er the waters float. 

And from the vcf^sel's side 
He sees descend a little boat, 

And swiftly cleave the tide. 

A moment wilder'd with th' excess— 
The l)Oundless burst of happiness, 

His thoughts on wanderings far gone. 

He stood like monumental stone. 

Till, touch'd by wakening Memory, flow’d. 
As from the rock to Moses' rod. 

The gushing tears, Bke wintry rills, 
When thaw is on the silent hills ! 

The bark for Persia's Gulf was bound, 
She bore him to that coast 
Where the pale wilderness around 
Beyond the skies is lost: 

He thought not of the regions lone. 

For the star of love lieyond them shone. 
And brightly beacon'd him to brave 
The sullen depths of Nature’s grave ! 

Fair as the last flow'r on the wild, 
Departed Summer's latest child— 
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To Autumn left— an orphan one, 

Whose every ftiend is dead and gone, 

Best bloom of feeling, Love I thou art, 
Amidst the ruins of the heart I 
Sweet as in burning sands the spring 
To Arab, fiiint with wandering, 

Art thou — 41 pure and blessed rill. 

Where the lorn spirit lingers still ! 

Time to the waste-bound wanderer brings 
No change upon his silent winp ; 

To him each weary day rolls o’er, 

Unvaried as the day before^ 

Alonzo join’d those tribes that stray 
Through life along the homeless way, 

And found with them, i^n the waste, 
Protection — shelter— food and rest. 

They parted when long days were num- 
ber’d, 

Where wrecks of ages deeply slumber’d, 

In mountain masses wildly hurl’d. 

The earliest ruins of the world. 

Whose dim and shapeless giant forms 
Have mock’d ten thousand sweeping 
storms ; 

In melancholy grandeur pil’d, 

I'hey soar and sadden o’er the wild 
Ktcrnal — shadowy— and sublime, 

In dread companionship with Time- 
Sole tenants of the silent lands, 

O’er them he vainly shakes his sands ; 

For ever o’er the lifeless plain 
They hold with him divided reign ; 

But oh ! how mute the scene where rung. 
Hound Babel’s tow’r, each varied tongue I 
AVherc gleam’d the lights through gay 
saloon, 

’Tis midnight at the hour of noon ! 

And in the halls of eastern kings 
Now flaps the bat his sable w ings ! 

All dim in Time’s uncertain haze, 

The twilight of departed days ; 

O’er them oblivion broods, and claims 
'rheir heroes— histoiy— and names, 

From lorn memorials of pride ; 

Tradition’s self with age hath died ; 

They stand like spirits in despair 

Whom hope hath left that latest clings i 
'Fhe very ivy dwells not there— 

Friend of forsaken things 1 
O’er the dead nation’s ftineral pUe 
No wild-flow’r now is seen to smile ; 

No lonely leaf— no blade of ggass. 

Waves o’er the sullen stone ; 

Beneath its deadly shade, alas ! 

The very weeds ore gone ! 

As evening dim and sombre fell, 

Alonzo felt the awfol speU, ^ 

Breath’d from those moulderers, as they 
threw 

A night-shade o’er the lifeless view', 
When listing— from a dungeon den 
He hears— ’tis sure the voice of men ! 
And from a porch that darkly yawn d 
Rush’d out on him a robber band ; 


burned 

To vaults beneath the ruins buried. 

Where the misty light of a dying lamp 
Gleam'd ghastly around the dungeon’s 
damp. 

By human monsters, and dust of the 
dead. 

And beasts of the wilderness tenanted 1 
But nought of gems or gold had lie. 

And, freed from his captivity, 

Had journey’d on— when rose tho howl 
Of monsters on the wilds that prowl ; 

And he w-as glad that night to lay 
His head in caverns of decay, ^ 

With men whom Justice had chas’d 
away, 

To dwTll in dens with the beasts of prey. 

When slumber o’er his eyelids fell, 

To Fancy, that sepulchral cell 
Grew' out into a hall immense, 

Of boundless, bright magnificence. 

Throng’d with the beauties of the Host, 
Such as adorn’d Belshazzar’s Feast ; 

Bright w'as the si)arkle of their eyes, 

As burning stars of eastern skies ; 

High swell’d, in that illumin’d hall, 

The sound of song and festival ; 

And, ’midst the gay and gorgeous throng, 
IJis Eda seem’d to glide along ; 

But as he fiew to her embrace, 

In one sad moment o’er each face 
The change of death and darkness grew, 
The lights shed out a baleful blue, 

And fast the festal hall put on 
The green robe of Oblivion, 

Such as is w'ove in Time’s slow loom, 

To canopy the vaulted tomb ! 

To that it seem’d the hall was changed ; 
Ito guests w'crc corpses round it ranged s 
And ’midst that dark and silent crow'd, 
His Eda slumber’d in her shroud 
His heart grew sick— it throbb’d— was 
still, 

The dew' upon liis brow was chill. 

While, fast before his dizzy head, 

^ The vault spun round with all its dead, 
Who, glaring on him, aeem’dto Ree 
In wild and whirling revelry. 

In vain he tried to think that they 
Were phantoms that would fade away— 
That but some hideous dream of pain 
Boil’d o’er his visionary brain : 

He shriek’d— twas such a rending sound, 
The dead appear’d to start around ! 

It burst his sleep, that ciy of frar, 

And woke the robbers slumbering near ; 
But scarce they had the voice of fright 
To them familiar as the night ; 

O’er them her shades are vainly cast ; 
There is no shade to hide the past 
With dreams more dread than his— 
their guest. 

Still doom’d to break each others rest, 
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At that most secret, solemn hour, 

When spirits walk the world in power. 
When, arm*d with horrors, they intrude 
Upon the sours deep solitude, 

To scourge unseen each secret crime, 
And rack the guilty ere their time ; 

Such sud’erings their dreams disclose, 
Scarce deadlier than waking woes ; 

The absent gaze, that seems to stray 
Through boundless vacancy uway ; 

Then from that musing mood, they start 
As memory's lightning smites the heart, 
And blasts with scathing Hash its core, 
Where happiness can dwell no more ; 

All — all the watchful eye inform, 

That gnaws within th* undying worm : 
Oh ! could w'c lift the veil that hangs 
Around the soul, and hides its pangs. 
Then should the smiles that sparkle o'er 
The brighl'ning visage, cheat no m(M% 
For oh ! the glow that they impart 
Is oft no sunshine of the heart. 

But broken gleams of wand'ring light. 
The meteors of a stormy night : 

'Midst hours of music and of mirth, 

Fast wane the shadows from the earth ; 
Oil ! doubly fast time speeds away. 

O'er scenes where ha]ipine8s holds sway ; 
But ever rests his funeral wing 
O'er solitude and sorrowing : 

But mom at last in splchdour breaks. 
And glory gilds th' eternal wrecks ; 

O'er the sad walls her golden ray 
Sports as in mock’ry of decay ; 

And from the vault Alonzo's gone 
To walk the wdidorness alone. 

With smiles the world of life and leaves 
The traveller of the wild receives ; 

His eye repos'd on fnld and flood. 

On silent stream and waving wood ; 

And he pass'd where the breeze the long 
grass stirs, 

O'er the cypress-shaded sepulchres, 
Which fold within their cold embrace 
The gath'rings of the human race ; 

The gloomy trees, like endless trains 
Of mourners, lengthen o'er the plains. 
And droop above the countless crowd, 
Whose meeting breaks not solitude ! 

As ages, from the loving land, 

Have ebb'd like waters from the strand. 
There have they left each mortal bark 
A dreary wreck amidst the dark ; 

There have they cast the brightest Idooms, 
And strew'd the land with tears and 
tombs! 

When from some city’s ‘‘ place of pride” 
I've, musing, cast a look bdow. 

Where through long summer days the 
tide 

Of human life did flow, 

I’ve thought, a few years fled away, 

th^ her dwellers*— where are they ? 


I’ve thought of cypress-trees, that sigh 
O'er many a silent cemetery ; 

As friends o’er tombs strew blossoms 
sweet. 

There mournfully they shed 
Their faded leaves — oh ! far more meet 
For dwellings of the dead ! 

The sun, alas ! has set to them. 

The stars ore in their graves. 

And o’er their bed the mournful stem 
Unheard — unheeded waves ! 

All hope and fear — all grief and joy — 
All good and ill are o'er, 

Tht very graves in which they lie 
To them exist no more ! 

Who comes as fading daybeams fall 
Upon yon mansion's lonely wall ? 

*Tis he ! its now unlook 'd-for lord. 
Deem'd lost, and long by friends deplor'd ; 
From sullen seas and sultry sand, 

He hulls, once more, his native land ! 

It rose to view with throb and sigh, 

And days and dreams gone sweetly by, 
As, down the well-remembered glen. 

He sought his father's halls again : 

In glimpses brief their turrets seen 
Cirey gleaming through the foliage green, 
Made glad the heart to which they were, 
As early friends, still lingering there. 

In evening's glow, the aged pile 
Seem'd as it welcom'd with a smile ; 

A halo o'er each hill w as shed, 

And clouds like rosewreaths bound its 
head ; 

The grove that blaz'd in evening’s beam, 
The dreamy music of the stream. 

The soaring hill and sinking vale, 

W oke many a long-forgotten tale : 

The very house-dog's distant bay. 

Spoke of his being's earlier day ; — 

Dh, softly sweet, as moonlight scene, 

The faded hues of what has liecn ! 

On — on he hurried to the gate, 

Where all was still and desolate. 

There waving weeds and long grass sigh’d. 
Still blooming when all else hath di^ ; 
The clapping door, unhinging there, 

Was creaking to the c\ ening air, 

Which heralded him, with moan and sigh, 
Through the long and echoing gallery, 
Where rustled in each quaking frame. 
The forms of them that bore his name. 
And, as tliey shook in the light so dim, 
Seem'd as they started at sight of him ! 

Hous'd by his loud repeated call. 
Appear'd an aged menial, 

Grow'n grey in service of his sire— 

The old man's burst of joy 
He checks a inoincpt, to inquire 
OfEda— Why that sigh? 

That downcast eye and ^dening look 
His dpubts Alonzo may not brook— 
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But franti(N-.<( Tell the worst !** he said. 
Heard he the wild reply ? She’s dead !” 
Oh ! on his blighted heart how fell 
Those accents all despair could tell ! 

There is a sorrow, at whose call, 

Tears flow like summer showers, 
Which, in refreshing coolness, fall 
Upon the sun-scorch’d flowers ; 

But there’s a woe that tearless mourns, 

A thought that brain and bosom burns ; 
There is a deep and deadly grief. 

That looks to madness for relief. 

That haunts the heart in hall and bower, 
And leaves it not a sunny hour : 

While soft the clay, its shape may still 
Be moulded at the maker’s will. 

But, scorch’d by sun, and smote by blast. 
It hardens into stone at last, 

And all unyielding must remain ; 

It breaks— but never bends again ! 
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Smote by the deadly blight of grief ^ 
Into the sear — ^the blasted leaf. 

He faded not like boughs that hang 
In slow decay, but, by a pang — 

Not like the fabric time slow bends. 

But tower or tree that lightning rends ; 
Like such a monument appears 
Of ruin in the prime of years ! 

Hopes of our earlier days yc are, 

Frail as the web of gossamer, 

Whose thread all pure and brilliant seems, 
As it were wove of noonday beams, 

A thing as fragile as ’tis fair, 

Which breaks at every breath of air ! 

At mom they miss’d him, wood and cave 
Of him no trace, no tidings gave ; 

The deep recess, the glen and grot, 

All lone and silent, held him not ; 

Rock, hill, and dale were search’d in vain 

He came not, never came again! 
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A SKETCH OF THE LATE SNOW STORM, 

Fchrmry 1823. 


The late snow-storm appears to 
me to be deserving of commemora- 
tion, in a publication, which, from 
early times, has formed a record of 
remarkable events and interesting oc- 
currences. There cannot be a doubt, 
but that, forty years after this date, 
any information upon this subject 
will be read with avidity, or listened 
to with astonishment. Boys who 
have now witnessed the four drifty 
days, will then speak of them in the 
relation of a standard by which to 
measure down into comparative in- 
significancy more recent snowstorms ; 
and the aged chronicle of these after 
times will talk of the year 1823, 
and of the four first days of Feb- 
ruary, as we now hear the year Forty 
commemorated. The cottar will, for 
many years to come, in recollection 
of this unexpected and almost un- 
precedented drift, lay in, against 
winter, an additional supply of food 
and elding. An east wind will con- 
tinue long to be suspected ; and all 
the storm-feeding symptoms by 
which this influx of deep snow has 
been nreceded, will be carefully ob- 
servea, and calculated upon. The 
farmer will not soon forget the sud- 
den envelopement of his turnip-field 
in one wide range of unfathomed 
wreaths, and will be careful of suf- 
fering his carts to remain compara- 


tively idle, whilst they might have 
been employed in making the neces- 
sary provision of coals, against the 
approaching emergency. The shep- 
herd will long recollect that vigilance 
and sagacity by which he, in a great 
measure, saved — or, that fool-hardi- 
hood, in consequence of which he 
risked and sacrificed his flock ; and 
will talk of the dismal Sunday, as 
we find the shepherd of Ettrick” 
now discoursing of the fatal Satur- 
day. Alas, it is but too likely! 
though the full compass of the woe 
has not yet reached us, that widowed 
mothers and fatherless children will 
assimilate, with tears of anguish, the 
dire events of this fatal season, with 
others of a like mournful character 


* In correcting the proofs, (upon this 
first day of March,) I am enabled to 
state, that a man, the father of a large 
family, perished not above three hundred 
yards from my own door, and only a few 
hours prior to the writing of the above 
sentence;— that the whole west sands of 
St Andrew’s, now within my view, from 
my window, are strewed with wreck 
that seven individuals perished in the 
bay ; — and that, at King’s-barns, a simi- 
lar shipwreck took place, where the Hon. 
Lord Kellie, and the Minister of the 
Parish, have great credit for their humane 
and prompt exertions. It is at the same 
time proper to state, that this unequulled 
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, This atonn, in a word, will form one 
of those natural eras in the march 
of Time> to which, rather than to 
dates of wars terminated, or hostili- 
ties b^n — ^royal visits }>erformed, 
or ministerial changes effected, a 
very general reference will be had 
amongst the great mass of our fu- 
ture population. It is under the 
firmest conviction, therefore, of tl^ 
remarkable character of these late 
drifts, that, although I have not per- 
sonally been in any degree exposed 
to da^er, or great inconvenience, 1 
yet presume to become the delinea- 
tor of the great outlines, as it were, 
and characteristic features of this 
event. 

The weather had, as you know, 
set in cold and frosty about Christ- 
mas ; it was then we had what is 
termed our Flander's storm ; the 
wind having blown, notwithstanding 
the severity of the frost, constantly 
from the south and south-east. To 
this weather, about New-year’s-day, 
succeeded a thaw, which, in a few 
days, almost obliterated every trace 

snow or ice. During Uie greater 
part of the month of January, the 
weather was variable ; sometimes 
freezing, and at other times thawing, 
but almost every day drifting a little. 
At length, about me SOth of the 
month, the snow fell mpre freely, 
but without the customary exasper- 
ation of wind ; and the whole surface 
of the earth was covered with it, to 
the dq>tb of about eight or nine 
indies. During this period, the cur- 
lers were not ime, and a great many 
matches were played all over the 
country, but particularly in the west, 
(the limd immemorial of curling and 
Covenanting), where the parish of 
Closeburn gained a dedded, though 
Well-oontested victory, over the bur- 


storm Ijeems to have been felt most dread- 
fttllyi item the Murray Firth, to the 
HUQiber,ji^d about thirty or fo^y miles 
inland, Dummies, at Ayr, at Inver- 
ness, and even In the centre of the West 
kig^laiids, the storm was moderate, and 
theeflhetsof it have now altogether dis- 
appidred. ' Upwards of thirty mails were 
dite St the Edinburgh Post-Office at one 
t&ne and sMy gentlemen were storm- 
SM AbefiM, Dundee, Cupar-Fife, 
Kllkcddy, Edinburgh, and Berwick, Ibr 
npaurds of ten days, T. C. 


psses of Loefamaben *• A relaxaition, 
however, took place in the atmos- 
phere about the 97th, and for the 
four succeeding days the month, 
there seemed to exist a kind of 


• The following lines were composed 

upon the occasion. 

“ HURRAH !*• 

HiiirahforCh)Bebuin--.onccagBin hurrah ! 

Ifad M my heart, and scene of early 

» j»y. 

Though I have wander'd from thy fields 
away— 

And deep in manhood's cares have sunk 
the boy— 

Yet 1 can ne'er forget thee and for ay 

Let Closeburn vanquish !—4>nce again, 
hurrah ! 

Hunah for those who know with steady 
hand ^ 

The cautious Tcc-high-sidelong shot to 
lead, 

To guard — or porf— or in wick, at com- 
mand, 

Or slowly creep along— or rush with 
spe^. 

Or break an egg— or wisely chap and 
guard, 

For each event, and alter'd risk, prepar'd. 

Though distant far, each well-known face 
I view, 

The open front,— the free and manly 
air— 

The Closeburn heart— to truth and fHend- 
ship true, 

Which dares do all— that honour bids 
to dare; 

Ye worthy sons of mighty men of yore— 

Yc vanquish now— your fathers hereto- 
fore! 

I cannot but remember such men were”— 

Sir James— thcFactor-Mundell—Su- 
tor John— 

Oh hod they liv’d this victory to shared 

Then midst tlie proudest th^ had 
proudly shone 

The champions of your bend, your fame 
to share. 

« I cannot but remember such timesw^” 

Hurrah for Closeburn then — again hornh ! 

Land of my heart, and scene of early 

Though I have wander'd iWioir thy fields 
away — 

And far in manhood's years have sunk 
the boy — 

Yet 1 can ne’er forget thee, and for ay 

Let Closeburn vanquish — once again, 
hurrah ! 
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undecided contest^ or struggle^ be- 
twixt a softer and a sterner prepon- 
derance. At last, Saturday, the first 
day of the present month, arrived, 
and with it came an angry, thick, 
and stormy East, with occasional, 
and, towards evening, almost conti- 
nuous blasts of the most tempestu- 
ous character. The snow fell, not in 
flakes, but in small hail, like manna, 
and the wind seemed shod with ice, 
and penetrated to the very fountain 
of life and heat ; the heart was ab- 
solutely chilled under it. Saturday 
night, though sufficiently dismal, 
and manifestly determined in its cha- 
racter, waiited greatly of that over- 
powering fall, and driving tempest, 
by whicn the succeeding day, and 
indeed all Monday and the greater 
part of Tuesday, were distinguish- 
ed. The wind whistled, i^eed, 
during the night through every chink 
and creVice, in notes resembling 
the shnll and fainter sounds of an 
Eolian harp ; and when 1 arose on 
Sabbath morning; the scene was 
indeed magnificent. From the hill 
above my residence the drift came 
down in one wide rush of confound- 
ing iihi^tuosity, driving forward 
over a white surface, and comming- 
ling, as it were, the heavens with the 
earth. Nor was there any relaxa- 
tion of this severity during the whole 
of Sabbath. It was not possible to 
leave the door five yards, without 
running the risk of losing the way 
back, or of suffering suffocation from 
the eddying and swirling. Sunday 
darkened aovrn to night under very 
inauspicious circumstances, for the 
wind, towards evening, had consider- 
ably encreased, and instead of blow- 
ing what might be termed a steady 
tempest, now broke out into a paus- 
ing and fitful hurricane. The roost 
dreadful of all blasts is that which 
surprises you in an instant, and, ere 
you have time to prepare yourself for 
resistance, has render aflreustance 
vain. 1 had nothing of any valhe 
at stake ; ho cattle unhouskl ; no 
flocks unmotected and exposed; no 
ships at the mercy of that element 
which is proverbially pitiless and 
overwhelming; no brotners at the 
distant marl^, and now on their 
way home ; no acquaintance, friend, 
or companion that 1 knew of, with- 
in tile compass and the suction of 
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late Snow Storm. 

this almost irresistible absorbent! 
and yet, when darkness came down — 
when the horizon Was limited to a 
few yards around me, and these 
few the abode of turWence, and 
a kind of boiling devastation, I felt 
a sinking of my heart within me — 
something which, in the ages of 
superstition, 1 might readily have 
mistaken for a presentiment of mis- 
fortune and death. 1 sat down by 
the fire-side, — ^hung my bead over 
the grate, — drew up my shoulders to 
my ears, — spread out my hands over 
the dying flame, and shivered deeply,, 
and almost convulsively. At this 
instant, a maid-servant entered with 
a dead, or rather with a dying 
pigeon, which had been picked up 
at the threshold of the kitchen door. 
I almost started when she put the 
expiring sufferer into my hand ; and 
as I saw its eye fix, and its feathers 
relax into derangement and loose- 
ness, I could not help saying with 
some emphasis, 

** Hath the Lord forgotten to be gracious?** 

Nor did the hurricane abate of its 
violence during the night of Sunday. 
It held a conversation of thunder 
with every erection upon the chim- 
ney-head; an old-wife*,” which 
had lately been raised to this elevated 
station, with the view of causing the 
smoke to vent more freely, was pre- 
cipitated, with a startling report, to 
the ground. When 1 had occa- 
sion to look out upon the aspect of 
the morning of Monday, 1 was 
strongly impressed with a feeling of 
awe and sublimity ; still it blew, — 
still the snow fell in clouds, — ^still the 
yird-diift formed or unformed, in 
an instant, large waves, u it were, of 
fluctuating snow. Within the limits 
of my view, every thing was changed. 
The style, or gnomon, of my dial, was 
just seen to peep from the midst of 
a mastering wreath. My summer- 
house in the garden was absolutely 
invisible. All along by the garden 
wall, and even mid-way up the par- 
lour window, from which 1 was 
making my observations, an immense 


* Aa old wife** is not an old womam 
but an erection bearing some resemblance 
to this respectable duster, in a sitting 
position, and intended to facilitate the cs- 
cape«ot‘ smoke. 
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tidge of alabaater was forming ; and and magnificence which 1 have ever 
when 1 tried, by edging up the front beheld. 

door a little way, to thrust forward 1 have just come in from recoii- 
my head for an instant into the noitring, and surveying, —shall 1 call 
blast, I found my breath fail me, it, notwithstanding the misnomer ? — 
and was fain to retreat. It had now landscape all around me. Al- 
drifted for upwards of forty-eight though this is the second day from 
hours, and still the supply seemed the (Searing up of the storm, every 
inexhaustible. 1 called to mind all thing hitherto retains a still, and a 
that 1 could myself recollect of uniform, and an undisturbed aspect, 
tile snowy Saturday in 1795, and of With the exception of a few indivi- 
the long storms of 1799 and 1814 ; dualik who appear to be employed in 
hut they could not bear a compari- establishing a communication, by help 
son with this. I overstepped the of a spade, betwixt their doors and 
boundary of my own experience, and office-houM, not a soul is visible, 
endeavoured to image to myself the The great public-road, along which 
seven days drifting of which I had four stage-coaches are in the habit 
heard my mother report ; the wreaths of passing daily, is nowhere to be 
which buried whole houses, and traced ; the eye cannot rest with any 
oven villages, — which bridged rivers degree of certainty even upon the 
otherwise impassable, — and converted line of its direction. Not a poacher 
many glens, and slacks, and valleys, is seen skulking along, from thicket' 
into steeps, and hills, and moun- to thicket, with his gun-barrel slop- 
tains ; and amidst the mystery and ped towards the mund, and the stock 
the astonishment of le^ndary lore, 1 concealed beneam his rugged jacket, 
felt consolation and rmief, under my No curious or humane neighbour 
present apprehensions and amaze- has yet attempted a descent upon 
rnent. the news and the concernments of an 

An attempt was made, during this adjoining dwelling. Unless from the 
day, to advance towards a pump, blue smoke which is now issuing 
which stands within twenty yards of from various cottages and farm- 
the kitchen door, for water, — ^but the steadings, I should not be able to 
efibrt proved fruitless : the maid was discern one single decided indication 
wheeled over into an eddy ; the pit- of humanity. A sweeping and un- 
cher wrenched, as it were, from her sparing deluge seems to have pass- 
hand ; and all her exertions were ed over the face of the earth, and, 
scarcely sufficient to secure her re- after the subsiding of the waters, the 
treat. During the whole of this white sand of desolation api>ears to 
fearful day not a living creature was lie thick apd ridgy, and closely -bed- 
to be seen ; no frienclly neighbour ded over all. From the one side of a 
(balled ; and all intercourse betwixt very extensive and variegated valley 
animated beings seemed to be sus- to the odier, unless where interrupt- 
pended. The night of Monday was ed, occasionally, by clumps of dark 
certainly less fearful than that of and contrasting pine, there is not a 
Sunday ; yet the very circumstance single arresting spot, — ^nothing upon 
that the storm h^ not long, ere this, which, amidst this wide waste of 
ceased, was of itself an additional glaring and sparkling efihlgence, the 
source of alarm. Tuesclay morning eye can rest, as upon a fixed and de- 
discovered to view the work of the finite object. If eternity itself may 
preceding days, for, during t^e pau- be conemved as one everlasting nqw, 
ses which, towards evening, were then may immensity be apprehend- 
prottpeted into a continued and set- ed in that extent which the eye has 
tied calm, the strange and new-mo- no means of measuring, and in fhat 
delled aspect of the earth was made indistinctness of vision occisioned by 
visible. Tuesday night deared up an overabundance of light, 
into a most severe and pinching Truly this is a new world, end a 
froBt,-Htnd this day, Weanesday, pure ! it hath descended immediately 
upon which 1 am writing, exhibits, from God, and as it appears to be 
under an indigo sky, an effiilgent, ' ill accommodated for the defiled and 
and even a warm sun,— one of the defiling intercourse of man, it is 
most glorious scenes of splendour doubtless provisioned and fitted out 
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for beings of a more etherial frame, 
for inhabitants of a more purified 
presence and bearing ! The byering, 
and the stabling, and the ploughing, 
and the carting of the farmer, are 
henceforth at an end. The smithy 
will no longer resound with the 
stroke of the hammer, nor the foam- 
ing tankard pass round the begrim- 
ined and red- lipped circle. The 
marketing of the merchant, the hig- 
gling of the shopkeeper, the noisy 
machinery of the manufacturer, are 
now put a stop to. ' Kings that wear 
cocked hats, and r^mental coats, 
and that delight in the grossierte of 
venison and Highland whisky, have 
now ceased to reign. Porters and 
provosts, contributors and editors, 
printers' devils and Peverils of the 
Peak, with a numerous retinue of 
• artizans, mechanics — of titled, and 
landed, and pensioned gentlemen, 
have all had their day — even the in- 
nocent milk-maid, and the grass- 
hopper, have ceased to sing ; — and, 
throughout the long chapter of world- 
ly agency, one benumbing palsy, one 
universal death, has past 1 — old things 
are entirely done away, and, in their 

stead, have come But 1 see 

dinner at hand, so the description of 
sylph and seraph, of air and land 
spiritualities, must remain unsaid, or 
unsung, (if you will), for the present. 

* * • • • T. G. 

Thurtday nighty 6ih Feb. 1823. ' 

1 had affixed my initials to the 
above communication, under the im- 
pression, rather th»n any well-rea- 
soned belief, that, ere this hour, it 
might bafe been conveyed to your 
or to your Printers* hands— but the 
thing is entirely out of the question ; 
nor, if the weather continues long in 
its present aspect, is itatallmoba- 
ble that you may receive this be£ove 
the meeting of the next General As- 
sembly— *and what a contrast, to all 
that is going forward at present, does 
the anticipation of this great clerical 
jubilee suggest i Then we shall have 
our gartos variegated with the cro- 
cus, aunculas, and polyanthus,— the 
primrose and the daisy shall have 
resumed their place amidst green 
hanks and ever freshening fields, — 
the mavis and the blackbird will 
then fpur down uuon us, from tree 
and bush, the melody of love, — the 


heavens shall have assumed a dap- 
pled and a serene benignity^-coacbeif 
will pass on Town-wards, loaded 
with black coats, band-boxes, and 
all the accommodations necessary for 
a fortnight's residence in Town, — 
square and fat men, clothed in the 
best superfine black, — lean and lank 
men, with hair recently subdued 
by the barber, — ^weather-beaten and 
hard-featured men, with the high- 
land accent, or the Norse brogue, — 
together with smart and pernikitty 
men, with gold-headed canes and 
knee-buckles, — all these, with a rea- 
sonable admixture of law and laity- 
figures, shall then have congregated 
in the High-Street of Edinburg, or 
assembled to chuse a Moderator un- 
der the Throne in St Giles's. But 
now, even at this dismal hour, what 
have we instead of all this animation 
and bustle, and great things a-doing 
by little men ? Why, Sir, had you 
visited the adjoining village with me 
this morning, you would have been 
struck, and moved even to tears, by 
the contrast. 

After surmounting diMculties, 
which, to all appearance, were in- 
supportable ; after contending with a 
piercing wind, a positive drift, and 
not only wreathes, but a continuous 
waste of snow, through which 1 had 
to struggle, up to the waist, 1 arrived 
at last at the door whence a funeral 
was about to proceed towards the 
diurch-yar4> which lies at fully a 
mile's distance. The whole village, 
which consists of about one hundmd 
dwelling-houses, in the form of cot- 
tages, might be literally sud to lie 
under one wide, deep, and intermin- 
able wreath. A voad or passage had 
been cut, during the preceding day, 
alo^ the causeway, or street, into 
whidi caves, rather than doors, open- 
ed on each side ; for the snow lying 
much deeper than the height of the 
doors, the inhabitants had been glad 
to dig themselves out into light, hy 
the smallest apertures possible. The 
whole had the appearance of a rabbit- 
warren, where men, women, and 
diildren burrowed tinder ground. 
One could not help thinking of the 
cave of the Greenlander, and of ihose 
small outlets hy whidi a communi- 
cation is preserved, with the upper 
world, during the indemencm of a 
polar winter. The excavations of 
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Pompeii or Herculaneum seemed to 
be renewed in those irregular and 
sudden hollows and ascents by which 
the footpath-intercourse was main- 
tain^ betwixt door and doon It 
shemed as if a village had recently 
arisen from the bowefo of the earthy 
and had not yet disengaged itself en- 
tirely from the incumbent soil. 

As 1 stooped to enter the house of 
mournings I found that even on the 
very strike of twelve^ caudles were 
lighted. The storm had enveloped 
whole establishment of wall, and 
window, itnd thatch, and roofing, in 
a close, dense, and darkening cover- 
ing. A small company of stout- 
looking young men, with an assort- 
ment of old women, toother with the 
husband of the deceased, whohad died 
in childbirth, were seated around a 
small fire, and imnfediately in front 
of the bed, from which the end of a 
very broad and deep cofiin projected. 
This peculiarity of shape was ac- 
counted for, from the circumstances 
of a still-bom birth, which behoved 
to remain, even in death, in the bo- 
som of the mother ! There was a cast, 
and a decided character of sorrow and 
mourning on every countenance, in 
which even the walls, and the whole 
interior of the apartment, seemed to 
participate. After the customary re- 
freshments and graces, the main ob- 
ject of our meeting, now one of con- 
siderable difilculty, was at last at- 
tempted. The spokes were produced 
by the Beadle, and the comn, after 
bmng carried forth into the open air 
end- ways, was at last deposited upon 
them. The roortcloth was thrown 
ov^, and the little band of support- 
ers, prepared to relieve each other as 
occasion might serve, advanced slow- 
ly and reyerendly on. AH this while 
the yird-drift was unabated, and the 
wind blew ice and sufibcation in our 
from the cast. 1 cannot pre- 
tend to describe to you in detail the 
difficulties which we had to meet, and 
to strwle against, and to surmount. 
Even^jme coffin was oftentimes sunk 
deep ih the snow ; and after stnig- 
glinjg long, and sufiering extreme 
agomes of mind, the poor husband, 
whose office it was to si^inort the 
head of the coffin, in the cnaracter 
of principal mourner, absolutely faint- 
ed. He was conveyed home, with 
much difficulty, by two of his ne- 


phews, who were stout and active 
lads. At last it was discovered, that 
to pass forwards, in the usual way, 
was absolutely impracticable ; so the 
coffin was placed upon the shoulders 
of two of the most athletic amongst 
us, whilst the rest went onwards to 
tramp down and prepare a pathway, 
or track. In this way, we arrived at 
last at the kirk- town, where it was 
discovered, that to enter by the 
" Idik-yard stile" was iinpossible ; 
so with cords, and much labour, the 
coffin was hoisted into the kirk-yard, 
over the dyke, or wall. Here our 
difficulties were at an end. The city 
of refuge had been taker, as it were, 
by assault, and we stood shivering, 
and almost fainting with cold, whilst 
the dust returned to dust, and a very 
imperfect covering of mo^d and turf 
was placed over mL 

Into the mansions of the great, 
and into the palaces of princes, it is 
at all times difficult to find an en- 
trance. Many, who toss about in 
sliips during this unprecedented 
weather, are endeavouring, in vain, 
it may be, though with every efibrt, 
to gain a harbour of safety ! llie 
roof of his shieling, which rises into 
view upon the perception of the be- 
wildered and struggling shepherd, 
invites, at this moment, his last 
strain and collapse ! Everyrone has, 
through life, some calm and inviting 
port by which he endeavours to guide 
and direct his voyage ; but it is 
truly afiecting to contemplate the 
difficulty of access with which the 
home appointed, the narrow house, 
is now encompassed.. Wlien man 
goeth to his long home, the facilities 
are in general great. Friends and 
neighbours attend him; carriages and 
passengers give way ; the church-yard 
doors are opened ; the earth expands 
her bosom ; the head is softly, and 
slowly, and reverendly lowered, and 
settled into the grave ; and after all 
has been heaped up, and flattened 
down, and secured, it may be, over 
him, he is l^j^to sl^p the long sleep, 
to await the last awakening i But 
during this unnatural ^and fearful 
season, the most fixed law of Nature 
seems to be reversed, and some high 
decree appears to put an interdict 
upon interment. P'adlis deseen- 
sus," says the poet, and the ex- 
perience of ages ; but we hj\vc lived 
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to see a Beason, when ** dxfficiliai" has 
become most strangely and most af« 
fectingly applicable. 

When 1 cast a cursory and a mo- 
mentary glance over the burial- 
ground, from which, every here and 
there, mementos/' and here 
lies," peerod, and but barely peeped, 
through neaps of snow, 1 felt as if 1 
could have been deceived, by my 
imagination, into a conceit of the su- 
perior comfort, and peace, and se- 
curity of the dwellers beneath. What 
matters it, thought 1, whether one 
rises above, or sinks beneath, the 
storms of life, provided they escape 
them ? The turf, and the mould, and 
the incumbent grave-stone, are not 
increased in weight or in pressure 
by that additional load ; and whether 
the wind blows, in winter tempest, 
from the east, or, in the breathings of 
summer, from the west, it cannot dter 
their state. From this reverie 1 was, 
liowever, soon recalled, by that still 
voice of reason, and larger reflection, 
which whispered me, 

“In the cold grave to which wc haste 
There are no acts of pardon post.** 

Friday^ Feb, 7tlu 

When I commenced this letter,.! 
reckoned without my host, for I 
marked out four days as comprising 
the memarables of this extrao^inary 
weather. Last night, however, has 
proven to me, that, whilst th||$xtent 
of experience is fixed, that of^possi- 
bility is indefinite. 1 had thought, 
and, 1 believe, said, that the storm 
of Sunday and Monday last exceeded 
greatly all others of which we have 
any recollection, or even authentic 
record ; and I am now entitled to 
add to this, that the hurricane of 
last night and this morning greatly 
surpassed the former. And when I 
have said so, 1 must leave posterity 
to figure the rest. I have already 
exhausted every superlative, which 1 
found to be requisite to express my 
fomier , apprehensions. ' During the 
afternoon of yesterday, the wind veer- 
ed a poin^or two towards the south- 
east, and every body apprehended 
evil. Men and women, with bur- 
dens on their backs, were seen wrest- 
ling, during the day, through the 
snow. ^Provisions had become abso- 
lutely rj^uisite, as many were, pre- 
viously to the tempest, but ill-provid- 


ed. Even die birds of the air seemcci 
to have participated in this apprehen- 
sion of approaching mischief. Tun 
partridges took up their abode amidst 
the poultry in the hen-house, and were 
fed along with their new associates. 
A blackbird and a mavis, “ music’s 
sweetest children," came, uninvited, 
into the kitchen, and are now roost- 
ed amidst bacon-hams and kippered 
salmon, looking dqwn upon the ar- 
rangements which are going forward 
beneath them with an eye of asto- 
nished inquiry ; and llobin, sacred 
to the household gods, has taken up 
his residence in the parlour where I 
am now sitting ; he has become so 
familiar, though our acquaintance is 
only of twelve hours standing, that 
he slots, or bounds about lightly on 
the carpet, hops from chair to chair, 
and from table to table, — picks up 
crumbs, and eyes us all with a look of 
perfect recognizance and confidence. 
One of my children, a boy of about 
six years of age, maintains that Robin 
sometimes testifies his displeasure by 
**glooming* at him ; and he is actually 
now hopping in seeming security and 
delight, upon the further side of this 
very sheet which 1, as well as he, 
am defiling. I can almost imagine 
that he has already become a critic, 
for he regards several new publica- 
tions, which are lying:" open around 
me on all sides, with an eye of pecu- 
liar discernment and vivacity. Here 
he takes a stand for an instant, — upon 
that page he is now looking down, — 
nOw be turns up the side of his head, 
and superior eye, towards the roof, — 
now he seems to meditate, for he 
is still for an instant, — and now agaiti 
he has shot away, as if highly dissa- 
tisfied with all that he has exatnined. 

I verily believe, that had he the gift 
of speech and i)enm8n8hip, he ieould 
give the literary world some original 
and acute strictures which would 
astonish even some of his mostdeaamed 
and distinguished cotemporaries. Yet 
his gestures, and attitudes, and move- 
ments, seem to speak volumes. Either 
the old proverb, as, the fool thinks, 
the bell clinks,*' is veri^ed in my 
case, or I can distinctly read, in his 
whole behaviour and appearance, the 
sentiments which he means to ex- 
press of the works and publications 
with which he is now conversant. 
There, now, he has hopped upon the 
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Jiiterary Miscellany, and appears ta 
be disposed for sleep ; only occasion- 
ally be starts up into a wonderful de-» 
gree of activity, and chirrups out some 
music exquisitely beautiful. Bee, 
he has set his foot upon a rival perio- 
dical, and passes over it as if he were 
walking upon the face of a tailor's 
goose ; it seems to be too hoi for his 
standing, and.he lifts first the one foot, 
and then the other, as if he were 
about to give us the Highland fling ; 
but it is with an expression of great 
alarm and uneasiness. The Episco- 
pal is now beneath his feet, and the 
New Quarterly under his eye ; but 
he remains altogether unmoved ; he 
might as well come into contact with 
a piece of a nether millstone ; tliey 
seem merely to serve him in the 
capacity of supports, or footstools. 
There, now, let us try him with a 
number of the Religious Instructor — 
away he flies, as if afraid of his life ; 
put a parcel of the Londoners in 
his way ; now he is quite quiet, and 
reconcile to his old common-place 
sort of movements ; he seems to jog 
on, like a heavy English waggon, 
alow, but sure, with a vile creeping, 
diirping din, however. Keep out of 
his way, and don't obstruct him, for 
he is now moving towards ** Peveril 
of the Peak," no — ^he is advancing in 
the direction of the ** Entail still 
he seems a little shy of making re- 
gular-formed volumes the subject of 
iiis strictures, so 1 shall just try him 
with a newsnaper or two. There he 
has gained tne tcrTa incognita of the 
Cupar Herald ; but his eyes are be- 
coming filmy, though his feathers 
hang quite gracefully ; now he seems 
to consider his very mt contaminated 
with the strong smell and waxy en- 
tanglement of John Boll ,* and from 
the Scotsman he flies off as from 
a fool with a chapping stick." The 
Edinbuigh Evening Courant afi^ts 
him like it dose of laudanum ; and 
die Advertiser sets him fast asleep. 
He walks oyer iidie Weekly ' Journal 
as if he were hooted against corn- 
scraping, and returns awn to his 
crumbs beneath the table, as if no- 
bod 3 r had been noting down a single 
opinion he has expressed. Rest thee 
then, Robin, for a little, in the great- 
ness of thy fame. Johnston has had 
his. Boswell, Buonaparte his O'Meara, 
and why shdoulst not thou have thy 


titling likewise, — a narrator of all 
thy doings, and a retailer of all thy 
sentiments, — one who can see no- 
thing /cl// from thee without picking 
it up, *and preserving it for the be- 
nefit of posterity ? 

Having been altogether unprepared • 
for this state of imprisonment, our 
coals have, unfortunately, failed us ; 
and we have been glad to have re- 
course to many expedients in order 
to procure fire for the preparation of 
food, and the warming of our limbs. 
First, we have made an attack upon 
a pair of old fanners, which have mng 
stood useless in the bam — and these 
creators and propagators of idolatrous 
winds have blazed anderackled awjiy 
for a season. Next, some old chairs 
have been sacrificed, together with a 
meal girnel which had ceased to be 
mouse-proof. But the element of 
fire is insatiable ; it is more so, 
perhaps, than any of those insatia- 
bles particularized by Solomon ; so, 
after discussing from the decidedly 
useless trumpery of the establish- 
ment, we have been obliged to make 
some rather questionable and doubt- 
ful aggressions. An old fiddle-case, 
which had found a long requiescence 
in the garret, together with a pair of 
old-bellows, of which the nozel had 
already suffered by fire, have gone 
the way of all combustibles. Nay, we 
are at present holding a jury upon the 
legs ami joints of a crazy folding-down 
which we still retain good 
check curtains, in case of a press of 
strangers ; and have even cast an eye 
upon a Iritchen table, where the 
meat is generally cut up and salted 
at Martinmas. I verily believe, if 
this weather continues, and it is still 
(9 p. Bf.) unabated in violence, we 
mil burn ourselves out of every 
fdank and stick of house-furniture ; 
«veii roy chess-board and men must 
yield at last, though 1 am resolved to 
delay tlUs movement as long as 1 can. 

Saturday 

About bielve last night^Hb pe- 
oond sevnre ' tempest begen to reUx, 
and by twelve this day we had a sky 
.at kast partially clear> an uncloudra 
sun, and a landscape sparkling in 
an effulgence of light. The old snow 
having been pressed down by the 
later fall, and both having been 
locked together by a very intense 
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frost, I bail' a very pleasant walk this 
afternoon over a surface as smooth 
as polished ivory, and as unspotted, 
and nearly as overpoweringly lumi- 
nous as tne disc of the Sun himself* 
AVhat struck me most forcibly, in 
my perambulations, was the extreme 
beauty, and, I may say, proportion 
and symmetry of those large and 
almost fathomless urreaths which 
stretched away towards the west. 
In some eases, where an obstruct- 
ing and sheltering object was large, 
these accumulations reminded me 
much of the appearance of High- 
land scenery from the top of Benlo- 
mond. Hill |»eeped over hill, and 
each summit was twisted upwai^a in 
spiral lines, or stretched away into a 
gradual and undulating ascent, with 
a ridg|l and truly mountainous bold- 
ness* Under other circumstances, 
where a declivity in the ground, or 
the bank of a glen, or the bed of a 
river, occasioned particular accumu- 
lation, it had, in every respect, the 
appearance of a wave, which, having 
risen, in its progress, over a sandy 
beach, into a scooped and projecting 
elevation, breaks at last into white 
foam, and is in the act of tumbling 
forwards into the surrounding wa- 
ters. There is a richness which per- 
vades this arrangement, which is al- 
together inimitable. The whole has 
the appearance of frosted silver, 
whilst a kind of phosphorescent 
light plays, as it were, and hovers 
over it.. 

Whilst I turned my eyes steadily 
towards that point of a somewhat 
elevated horizon, where the sun was 
setting, I observed that tremulous 
undulation of the atmosphere, whe- 
ther real or only apparent, I cannot 
determine, which we so frequently 
•iflbserve during the very warm and 
sultry weather of summer. 1 am 
inclined, therefore, now to seek 
for the cause of this well-known, 
thon^, so far as 1 know^ unexplain- 
ed Wbnomenon, in aqme cause, 
whetlier originating in m eye itself, 
or confined more immediately to the 
air, lyhich has no peculiar reference 
to smnmer. For, during the whole 


course of my life, I never before ob-» 
served this appearance in winter. 1 
heard distinctly a conversation be- 
twixt two cottagers, thoiigh they were 
fully a mile distant from the spot 
where I stood. This was owing, no 
doubt, principally to the clearness and 
elasticity of tne atmosphere, but cer- 
tainly, in some measure, likewise to 
that general sabbath-silence which 
prevailed all around. Not a wheel 
was on motion, and, excepting now 
and then there port of a poacher's 
gun, all was as quiet as if the general 
pulse of life had stood still, and na- 
ture had made a pause. 

And here 1 shall pause and con- 
clude my diary, whicn has now ex- 
tended, contrary to my original inten- 
tion, to eight, instead of four, days. 1 n 
the solitude, and even darkness, (for 
our windows are drifted up), of a con- 
tinuous confinement to the house for 
eight days, 1 have contrived, by this 
expedient, amongst some others of a 
similar aim and character, to pass 
the time, not only agreeably, but 
delightfully ; — and if the reading of 
these notices can yield to any one 
half the gratification which they have 
done to me in the penning, I shall 
be well pleased. My maxim is, not 
that he benefits his country, exclu- 
sively, who causes two blades of 
grass to grow instead of one; but 
that he who, without vitiating or 
weakening, interests and amuses, or 
enlightens and informs us, is to be 
accounted the real benefactor of his 
kind. Short as our wintry day" 
of existence is, it admits with many, 
1 may say with most men, of a few 
T^ularly- returning pauses, during 
which relaxation, without total inac- 
tivity, is not only allowable, but ex- 
pedient ; and he must be stoical in- 
deed who would deny himself, or 
others, the innocent gratifications of 
easy and good-humoured literature, 
when such does not interfere with 
serious studies, or mrofessional duties. 

Wishing you, tiierefore, all good 
things, 

1 am. 

Yours, &e. 

T. G. 
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MEMOIRS OF AN ARTIST. 


;; My father died while I was a child, 
and left my mother with the care of 
a helpless infant family ; 1 was the 
youngest, my sister was three years 
old, and my brother five. As my 
father had held a situation in the 
Customs, his death deprived us of 
any further means of subsistence; 
and as he had always lived to the 
extent of his income, my mother had 
nothing left but the household furni- 
ture, which, thanks to my father’s 
extravagance, was of an^ excellent 
quality, and afterwai^ds proved of 
considerable benefit to the family. 
My mother, who was the daughter 
of a dergymnn, had been educated, 
not only in the modern languages, 
but in every fashionable accomplish- 
ment of the day. It was on this ac- 
count, as she was in possession of 
real talent, and the means of mak- 
ing a respectable appearance, that 
her friends persuaded her to hire a 
large mansion, and to open a board- 
ing-school for young ladies, in the 
neighbourhood of the Metropolis. 
The scheme succeeded to her utmost 
wishes, and this excellent woman 
was not only enabled to educate us 
according to her own desires, but we 
could follow the bent of our own in- 
clinations with respect to the mode 
of life we, should afterwards choose ; 
and when she died, she left to each 
of us five hundred pounds, to be re- 
ceived when we became of age ; and 
this was no contemptible fortune in 
the year of our Lora One thousand 
seven hundred and sixty-seven. 

.Those people who maintain that 
ever^ person oas a particular genius 
for some ^uliar calling, sagaci- 
ously pretei^ed'that I hsul a genius 
for drawing, because, at eight years 
of age, I had ^ sketched a pretty 
connect likeness, qf our neighbour's 
mMtiff ; and, a| <1^ age of ten, had 
made dranrings of many of the f^a- 
cent cottages. To indulge, in some 
degree, my natural propensity, at a 
proper age, I was bound as an ap- 
prentice to one of my mother’s rela- 
tipns, who was an.enmver ; because 
that business was' thought to have 
some affinity with my favourite pur- 
suits To excel in the art of engrav- 
ing, however, requires close and 


steady application ; but as this was 
repugnant td my vivacious disposi- 
tion, 1 had constant aberrations from 
the line of duty, and only wasted, in 
thoughtless lassitude, much of that 
time which ought to have been more 
profitably employed. I did not, how- 
ever, neglect my drawing ; 1 excelled 
in landscapes ; and my portraits were 
in general correct, although they did 
not receive the proper ,^Rpd requisite 
finish. I was also particularly fa- 
mous in fruits and bowers, and 
could sketch from natipre with singu- 
lar rapidity. At length the time ar- 
rived when I was to make my escape 
from what many young men, as well 
as myself, regard as a state^dU^ond- 
age. About this time, also, i came 
into possession of my five hundred 
poun^ ; with this sum I opened a 
shop in the Strand, in London, in 
which I sold all sorts of drawing- 
materials, prints, maps, &c. A shop 
may he kept with great ease, espe- 
ciauv when one has a man to wait 
on tne customers; under such cir- 
cumstances, the master can be in or 
out, just when he pleases. 1 soon 
discovered that my genius was too 
expansive, or too discursive,' to be 
cooped up within the narrow con- 
fines of a shop. 1 had, beside, too 
much leisure, and at first too much 
spare money ; however, 1 soon disco- 
vered that this fleeting article, the 
source of every good as well as evil, 
requires to be grasped with both 
hands, and to be watched with both 
eyes, to prevent it from making its 
escape ; it was no wotider, then, if 
it did not tarrv long with a person 
who had so little value for it, as to 
be regardless either of its e3tit oi^, 
entranced 1 had also time to sq^ua^ 
cler, and I soon became acquainted 
with many of the bloods, and, most 
of the virtu^^ in the vidnitvjl Cha- 
ring Cro8i|a;ii>asted maby (^^"af- 
ternoons s^^lebratcd coflRwSbuse, 
—visited theiheatiein the evenings, 
-^iid sometimes spent the rema^der 
of the night amidst brawls in night- 
cellars, in such company as 1 should 
now almost blush to name. This 
course of life was not likely to last ; 
my health was soon impaired ; and 
sickness, with the remonstrances of 
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my friends^ had some effect in re- 
claiming me from pursuits as oppo- 
site to the principles of rectitude^ as 
they were contrary to decorum^ or 
common propriety. 1 bad not, how- 
ever^ become a rake, nor had my 
mind been greatly depraved or wick- 
ed ; iny principal failing was that of 
being easily prevailed upon to neglect 
my duty at home, by rambling abroad 
with any idle fellow who might 
chance to call upon me ; and of stop- 
ping out till a late hour, merely to 
accommodate the company I was in, 
rather than take comrage, make use 
of my reasoning faculties, and leave 
them. I soon ^covered that in Lon- 
don, or any odl^ laige town, it is 
dangerous for young men to have 
many companions ; and that even the 
few should be selected with as much 
caution as a prudent man chooses his 
wife. I now attained more closely 
to my business, ana my health was 
L'«jon restored ; but 1 was never able 
to attend constantly, or to become a 
drudge. In the a^moon, 1 occa- 
sionaUy spent an hour or two in a 
noted tavern in the Haymarket. 
While sitting there, one day, I no- 
ticed the entrance of a fine, tall, hand- 
some-looking, well-dress^ young 
man, followed by a spaniel-dog ; he 
sat down and cabled for a beef-steak, 
which was quickly brought to him, 
smoking hot; he tasted it, and im- 
mediately ordered the waiter to give 
it to his dog, because it was tough. 
As the waiter was about to take it 
away, a man, who sat near to us in 
the same box, begged to taste it. 

Oh, Sir, it is much at your ser- 
vice,’* said the gentleman. Wait- 
er, — ^bring me a veal-cutlet.” The 
man who ate the steak declared it 
was excellent, and the man who 
gave it was exceedingly glad that he 
liked it. Shortly afterwards, 1 left 
the room, ruminating on the curious 
scenes that qross us as we travel 
throv^ the b^e-paths, dr ex^ore the 
masgwjlllL^e'B devioni^ jfltods. As 
1 th’e 'j w lfc ; Do' 

youl|||BMe^nilemah 9lr|ib ordered 
you tbe^f-Btettk to Ida di»g?” 

said I to him. ' ^ Yes, Sir replied 
John; he is fibe King’s Stationer, 
and his name is Maynm ; he has a 
country-bok a little beyond Edmon- 
ton, and he sometimes takes a snack 
here before he rides home to dinner.” 

VOL. XII. 


And the man who begged the meat 
"IsMrElwes.” “And who,”* 
said I, “ is Mr Elwes ?” “ Business 
calls. Sir : I will tell you all about 
him anotW time.” True, Mr 
waiter ; business calls me too, and I 
will attend the summons.” In a few 
months, I had made, considerably 
more than a coffee-house acquain- 
tance with Maynard; he was, in- 
deed, a friendly, warm-hearted, and 
kind young man, hut, as 1 then 
thought, a little extravagant in his 
manner of living ; since that time, 
however, 1 have discovered that the 
failings of others are easily seen, and 
oft-times greatly magnified ; but how 
liable are we to mistake ! Mr May- 
nard had a considerable income, and 
indulged only in trifles ; and yet, to 
order a beef-steak to be given to a 
dog, certainly sounded extravagantly 
in the ears of a coffee-room audience. 
Our acq^intance soon ripened into 
friendship. “ Rogers,” said he to 
me, one fine Saturday evening, “ you 
must dine with me to-morrow ; a 
lady of your acquaintance desired me 
to invite you, and you must be with: 
us in the early part of the day ; you 
can come by me morning coach, and 
if you have not a pleasant day, it 
shall be no fault of mine.” “ But 
who is the lady ?” said 1, for 1 am 
not aware, at present, of there being 
any lady in your neighbourhood who 
knows me." “ Perhaps not," he re- 
plied ; '^but I will inform you, that 
I happened to mention the name of 
Henry Rogers, a few days ago, to my 
wife, when she eagerly inquired if 
you were an en^ver ? 1 told her you 
were not ; ^ he is, principally/ I ob-, 
served, ' a dealer in prints and draw- 
ings.' ' But he is stout, and bul, — ^ 
is about twenty-four years of age,!' 
and draws exomsitely ."^ » * Your de- 
scription is ratner genei$^ my love,*: 
said I, ^ but accurate in this instance/ 

^ Then it is .my ftietid Henry Ro- 
gers, after all, enjl^, Mr Maynard,, 
will bhUge' nse ly Inviting m to 
spend a day witlb us the ml oppor- 
tunity.* 'You ftall most certainly 
be obeyed' was my answer.” “ Anct 
who, 1 pray you, was Mrs Maynard?” 

Farther than I have told you, your 
deponent proceedeth not, aneeably 
to the injimetibns laid upon liim by 
your quondam disciple.” “ My dis- 
ciple ! whv, I gave lessons in*draw- 
Pp 
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ing to several of my mother’s pupils^ 
but which of them can this be? 
However, my dear Sir, I will certaih>» 
, ly attend to your polite invitation.” 
The morning was very line ; 1 was 
punctual to my engagement, and 1 
arrived at Mr Maynard's country- 
house about eleven o’clock on Sun- 
day morning ; shortly after which, I 
was introduced by my friend to his 
wife. I immediately recognized the 
features of the handsome, lively, and 
enchaUpting pupil, the charming Lucy 
Barimrd, for whom my mother had 
such a tender regard. She welcomed 
me to her house with much friendship 
and cordiality; her mother resided 
with them, and remembered to have 
seen roe once when she called at the 
school to visit her daughter. How 
delighted was Maynard, as he shew- 
ed to me his little family, two girls 
and a boy ! Am I not, Rogers,” 
said be, ** the happiest man in exist- 
ence?” I bowed assent, and we im- 
mediately set out with his wife and 
her mother on their morning excur- 
sion. The day was warm, and after 
rambling in the garden, and the 
neighbourhood, for more than an 
hour, we sat down and ate some 
grapes in the summer-house; the 
grapes were cool and refireshinff, and 
as Uie bells were now ringing lor the 
afternoon service, we all proceeded to 
the bouse of prayer. The service 
being ended, 1 stole away, for a short 
time, to cogitate a little on scenes 
gone by. Mrs Maynard and I were 
about tne same age, and 1 bad only 
seen her a few times since she was 
mf pupil, when 1 was about fifteen 
years old. At tliat time she was 
pretty, but now the blossoms of 
beauty were full blown. My kind 
and aflfectionate mother was at that 
period aliye : the cares of the world 
had then nl»%to}dupon me ; and how 
my heart bounded with gladness, as 
l^ambled with lUy sister, and the 
young ladies, tny^thet wild- roses in 
summer, to )^»r;;the cuckoo in the 
spring, or to l^Sjaidn to the song of the 
nighmigale in the autumnal even- 
ings ! ' These were happy days, but, 
alfu ! they are gone for ever ! 

A j^vant now informed me that 
dittiK was on the tabla; that is 
said I ; so past eyiilhts must 
be Contemplated when more leisure 
offers, and fancy’s dreams must now 


give place to more noble feelings, 
mingled with friendsliip, at the social 
board. We chatted till a late hour, 
and as 1 was not permitted to leave 
them that evening, Mr Maynard and 
I rode to town together the next 
morning. The father of Lucy Bar- 
nard was a West-India planter ; she 
was bom in the island of Jamaica, 
but at the age of thirteen was sent to 
England to be educated . A few years 
afterwards, both her parents followed 
her. Mr Barnard sold his foreign 
possessions, built the small snug house 
which my friend now occupied, pla- 
ced the remainder of his money, 
which amounted to three hundr^ 
pounds a-year, in the public funds, 
and hoped, in this pleasant'retreat, to 
have nursed his grey hairs in ease 
and comfort. But how fi'ail are hu- 
man hopes ! ''We seize the flower — 
the bloom is ilmd.'* Mr Barnard 
died after only tKee years residence 
in his native land, . leaving Mrs Bar- 
nard an annuity of one hundred a- 
year, and the residue of his property 
to his only daughter Lucy. *' And 
where did you meet with tnat angelic 
creature, who is nowyour wife ?” said 
I to Mavnard. " That, Rogers, i& 
a natural question, and can easily be 
answered. You must know that I 
have a rich uncle, who lives very near 
us ; the two families visited ; I war 
frequently at my uncle’s house, and 
sometimes 1 was invited to Mrs Bar- 
nard’s. Lucy had charms, — I saw, 
admired, wooied, and wonher. On ob- 
taining the hand of Lucy, 1 had fewer 
difficulties to encounter than I at 
first expected ; s^te loved me, and her 

make me^l^hw, was not averse to 
our union, which took place a little 
more than four years ago. Mrs May- 
nard was, at that time, every thing 
that could be wished ; but our hearts 
arc now closer knit, by stronger ties. 
Her mind; you may have percei ved, is 
of the firi^ order, and the soif^hicli 
shines 

her atMttfPB 
pressiovi featiM 

not bi| desenbed ; espeeiaM when 
her e^^ sparkle with the lambent 
flame that warms her generous feel- 
ings. On such occasions, — 

* ’Tis easy in her looks to (ri&s ' 
The beauties of her nrind ; 
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The toul that animates her face 
is purity relin’d.’ ” 

'' You do yourself as much honour, 
my dear Sir, as you wish to do jus- 
tice to your lovely partner; and 
though the colouring of the picture 
may be a little too high, it is excuse- 
able, — for what are we to expect 
when love and friendship guide the 
pencil?” . 

My brother, at this time, was prin- 
cipal derk in one of the greatest mer- 
cantile houses in London. * ' Henry,” 
said he to me, ** 1 have long seen 
that you and your diop are no great 
cronies ; you are, I should suppose, 
very much like an ill-sorted married 
couple — the happiest when at a dis- 
tance from each other. How would 
you like to go out with the fleet, now 
almost ready to sail, under the com- 
mand of Admiral K , destined 

for the West Indies?” My dear 
brother,” said 1, you know I am 
no sailor ; in what capacity can 1 
then be employed in a fleet ?” As 
draftsman, to be sure, and I have 
interest esmugh at the Admiralty 
to bbtahi for you the situation. 

Then i ^ill go ; but 1 must flrst 
dispose of my shop, and li^ in a pro- 
per outfit.” You have^tkne, my 
dear Henry, for all these matters, 
as the fleet will not sail for more than 
two months. In the mean time, you 
can be making such arrangements as 
you may judge proper, and I will as- 
sist you in whatever lies in ray pow- 

; but my first care must be to se- 
cure your appointment from the pro- 
per authorities, and when that is a- 
ebieved, we can proceed upon sure 
ground, to finish what may still re- 
main to be completed.*' 1 had not 
much difficulty in disposing of my 
stock in trade ; my shop-man would 
take it at a fair valuation, and his 
friends would assist him with as much 
money as he wanted. AgMnst such 
a proposal I could make no reason- 
able i)|jto:tkm ; and tjie ll^ess was 
setflnlw «nch a he be- 

came idy successor. When ell was fi- 
nished, an inventory of the go^s ta- 
ken, and a proper vmuation puc upon 
them, 1 was a little surprisra to find 
that 1 had only two hundred pounds 
to receive, and this was all the money 
1 had in the world. I shall here just 
observe, that I saw my shop-man 
ARain, after a lapse of thirty years ; 
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in which time, having remained un- • 
married, he had realized a handsome 
competency, and had retired, to en- 
joy the fruits of his industry, in a 
coun try retreat. He remarked to me, 
that, in his opinion, keeping a shop is 
a very monotonous, hum-drum sort 
of life ; so much so, that when ^he 
looked back for thirty years, the w)ide 
time appeared like a blank space in 
bis life ; it had some similarity, he 
thought, to a long but disturbed rieep, 
or to an indistinct dream, in which 
we may be conscious tliat we exist, 
but during which time we have still 
no distinct conception, or remem- 
brance, of any thing in particular 
which has been transacted. 

As soon as Maynard was informed 
of my intended trip to the West In- 
dies, he appeared to be exceedingly 
grieved ; be blamed my roving dis- 
]^ition, and wonders that, like 
other people, I could not stop at 
home, and keep in a good business ; 
make love to some fair rich damsel, 
get married, and be happy. 1 im- 
puted all this pettish behaviour to its 
proper source, and good-humouredly 
replied, that he must attribute my 
want of application to business, to 
my being possessed of a geniu.^, and 
my roving disposition to my evil ge- 
nius ; assuring him, that it would be 
late in life before I should be so- 
bered down into a domesticated ani- 
mal ; but that, whether 1 was at 
home or in foreign climes, on land or 
at sea, 1 should always remember 
his tender regard for me ; and that 
if it were ever in my power to oblige 
him, he might at all times comma^ 
my best services. My appointmeiif 
being procured, I made the liecea- 
sary preparations for a voyage, sent 
my trunks on board the Admiral's 
ship, and got every thing in readi- 
ness, that, when .tne fleet should sail, 
1 might have nothing to do but just 
to bid my friends meu, to step on 
board the castle the ocean, and 
be wafted to rile islands, where con- 
tagion and disease rid the world of 
many a rambHng fellow, as idle, and 
as little worth, as poor Henry R^ers. 

It happened about a week before 
we were to sail, that I fell in with a 
party of the ofiioers belonging to the 
fleet, and they gave me such a 
wretched character of the Admiral, 
that 1 heartily repented of this ad von- 
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ture before it had begun^ and be- 
came fully determined, that if I had 
but mv trunks on shore, 1 would 
leave the Admiral to proceed on his 
voyage Idthout hia draftsman. The 
fleet lay in the Downs, and I left 
London to join it; my mind was 
agitated exceedingly ; I resolved and 
re*«esolved ; my equipment had cost 
me fifty pounds, and if 1 went not, 
1 dioiw lose it; however, after a 
great number of interrogatories, mix- 
ed up with a number of doubts and 
perjilexities, I came to the final con- 
clusion, that I would not ^ / At the 
time that 1 made this sapient resolve, 
I was In .Ram^te; tiie following 
day the fleet sailed. I was now a 
sort of isolated being, cut off from 
all my acquaintance, undetermined 
as to the mode of life I should in fu- 
ture pursue, and miserable beyond 
measure. In a few days,, however, 
my mind became more serene ; I had 
still one hundred pounds left; I was 
not cooped up in a ship, to be iU- 
treated by a surly Admiral ; no, 1 
had the world before me, where to 
choose my place of rest, and Provi- 
dence my guide.’* 

There was at this time a great deal 
of ^company at Ramsgate, and I im- 
mediately circulated cards, proposing 
to paint miniature likenesses at a 
guinea each* The price was low, 
and 1 had, in a short time, plenty of 
business. I laboured very hard, and 
could earn four guineas a-week ; and 
as my weekly expences amounted only 
to one guinea, I made a dear profit of 
one hundred and fifty guineas a-year. 
This was very satiB&ctory to my 
i^nd ; I could save money ; I was 
independent; and fora time, at least, 
1 was happy. 1 had been here a- 
boul four months, when the compa- 
ny began iipadually to .leave the 
place, and my business, in conse- 
quence, to deuiite. This dreum- 
ata;kiee;<^UfMEd tne.toiret a little, for, 
like Amdf other .peirtftfpa of quick 
sendbmiy^ my Mdiless generally 
acted upim me as atnimhere 
acts upon die barometer, and my 
roirits served as an index to point 
l^ut or fall of my annual in- 

comp^';#iiiring all this period, I never 
wpieto any m my friendaln London, 
even to my brother ; nor did 1 
er think of returning to that fa- 
lOUB city. I was as much ashamed 


of my conduct, in not going out with 
the fleet, as if T had committed a 
crime against sodety, and on that 
account I wished to live in seclusion ; 
1 had acted foolishly, and the shafts 
of ridicule, thrown by my friends, 
would have pierced me to the quick, 
and the smart would have been too 
intoleraUe for me to have borne. 
The business of portrait-painting be- 
coming slack, I left Ramsgate, and 
made excursions in various direc- 
tions, to improve myself in ^nd- 
scapes ; and having at length filled 
my portfolio with some very beau- 
tiful scenery, 1 suddenly formed a 
resolution of visiting Holland. 

Most men are, I believe, the crea- 
tures of circumstance ; I am, and al- 
ways have been, completdy so, and 
dii^ continue to be such to the end 
of my career. Having wandered down 
as far as Boston, in Lincolnshire, 1 
fell in with a Captain Maybum, who 
traded to Amsteidam, and with him 1 
went to visit the Dutch, taking with 
me, as a sort of adventure, my portfo*^ 
lio, which might have been termed my 
cargo of drawings. The Captain in- 
sisted on giving me my . passage for 
the pleasure of my company, and as 
he was rich, I did not make this a 
bone of contention. Early in the 
spring, we set sail for the continent, 
and left the swamps, and bogs, and 
fens of Lincolnshire, before the frogs 
had begun their melodious croakings. 
We arrived at the Hdder Point 
without any disaster, and shortly af- 
ter, we might have dined with the 
Burgomaster of Amsterdam, if we 
had only had the good luck to have 
been invited, — ^for we had safely ar- 
rived in that curious, but handsome 
city. The Captain had taught me a 
few Dutch phrases «on our passage, 
so that 1 was able to aric for almost 
any thing that was immediately ne- 
cessary. The Captain spent a week 
in mwii^! me the pkee; after 
which, JeiiMVoured to aomto the 
langu^Jpbqgau to eimcppiiea- 
aures ho# tMto manage Mllilieer, 
so as |B iell my drawings, and to ob- 
tain mrinesB as.u pm^it-painter. 
1 had resided here but a short time, 
when 1 became acquainted with some 
Englishmen, who had been long set- 
tled in this city; these gentlemen 
assisted me in drawing up advertise- 
ments, and recommended me to their 
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friends ; so that^ in a short time, 1 
had portraits to paint. 1 also left 
parcels of my drawings with the 
booksellers, and allowed diem a pro- 
fit for vending them: this suited both 
parties, for these men having an in- 
terest in the business, sold consider- 
able quantities ,* so that 1 did not in 
the least repent of my excursion to 
Holland. My collection of drawings, 
by these means, would soon have 
been exhausted ; but as it was ne- 
cessary to keep up . a stock, I em- 
j^loyed myself, when I had leisure 
from my other avocations, in draw- 
ing new ones from imaginary scenes ; 
and in this way 1 had always plenty 
on hand, ready for sale, as soon as 
th^ were wanted. For about a year 
and a half 1 had tolerable success ; 
but as mine is a calling in which 
novelty has a considerable share, it 
gradually began to diminish. The 
drawings and the portraits of Myn- 
heer Rogers were good, many of them 
beautifully conceived and well exe- 
cuted ; but the amateurs wanted va- 
riety ; and they had in truth been 
furnished with very copious collec- 
tions of the works of one master. 

A curious circumstance took place 
about this period of ray sojourning 
among the Dutch. 1 was one day, 
after dinner, sitting in a tavern, 
reading the newspaper, with my hat 
on, when a man thrust a Jew's box, 
with a watch or two, and a few trin- 
kets in it, under ray face. I was 
half asleep at the time, and feeling 
vexed at being thus intruded upon, 
1 lifted up my eyes in great anger, 
with the word rascal on the very tip 
of my tongue ; when, to my utter 
astonishment, it was Mr Maynard 
who was thus standing before me ! 
Our surprise was mutual) and eq^ ; 
and Rogees ! Maynaed ! was ex- 
claimed by each, at the same in- 
stant. Oibt mir die hand,” sud I, 
seizing his hand. Recht mm ac- 
cotmnied the action;)^'' |ii> whkli our 
heipiai^weU itt h^m to 

be loined, BuilS^ speak in 
English, my dear .Maynardj^;|md tell 
me how it is that we have thdl met 

By accident, I suppose,” was his 
answer ; ** but your wonder must be 
excited to know what brought me to 
Amsterdam, how I have been redu- 
ced to such a forlorn situation, and 
why I appear before you in such 


beggarly habiliments.” 1 could 
scarcely believe that I was awake, as 
1 viewed him from head to foot : he 
had on an old coarse hat— « tattered 
black coat, grown bald and brown, 
with a large hole in each elbow-— 
breeches out at the knees — and bis 
toes had no difficulty in peeing 
through both shoes and stocking at 
the same time. 1 could scarcely re- 
frain from tears, to see my long-es- 
teemed friend in such a destitute con- 
dition, and in such a despicable garb. 

Let us," said T, “ first dispatch 
this box, and the trumpery it con- 
tains, to the place from whence it 
came ; then thou shalt go home with 
me, and my tailor shall equip thee in 
a proper manner. But thou art hun- 
gry, perhaps, and faint ; thou lookest 
pale, thy haggard check bespeaks 
want; thou iiast not dined — but 
thou shalt dine immediately, llans 
Frau I get ready a beef-steak as soon 
as possible! Take a little wine, 
while it is getting ready; and sit 
here by my side.” The steak was 
soon dressed, it was also very neatly, 
served up, and it was quickly swal- 
lowed by my friend, without any 
consideration as to its being either 
tender or tough. After he had din- 
ed, 1 was anxious to know by w^at 
means he had been metamorphosed 
from a King's stationer, into a Jew 
X>edlar. He told me, that a fellow- 
passenger, in the ship from England, 
was an Israelite, in whom there was 
much good ; and that he had fur- 
nished him with a box, and a small 
stock of goods, to prevent him from 
famishing ; and he laughed heartily, 
as he continued to inform roe, that 
the Jew could not depart from his 
customary mode of dealing widi his 
travellers, obliging mpinend to de- 
posit with him the guinea he 
had left, as a pledge for his ho- 
nesty, or to prevent him from de- 
camping with box and goods altoge- 
ther. Then >*etutti, my friend,” 
aaid I, to Moses the things that 
belongs to him, and redeem thy gui- 
nea— it will be a pretty lihing for 
thee sometimes to ioOk at ; but in 
future thou shalt eat at my table, 
and we will occupy the same apart- 
ment, tSl a hiore gentod tt least) if 
not a more profitable calling, can be 
procured for thee. But be quick, 
and I will wait here till you return, 
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^nd then wiU proceed lo my lod- 
1 was rather impatiently 
waiting the return of poor Maynard, 
ulieii be arrived ; and 1 could per- 
ceive^ by his countenance, that he 
was satisned with this, his last traiis- 
acrion, with, his master the J ew. The 
good fellow had expressed much 
kin4i$bes9 towards him. And vat 
vill you do now. Mynheer Maynard ? 
you have not yet become . rich mit 
selling gpods for me ?" 1 have not,'* 

replied^faynard ; but 1 have met 
with append who knows me, and 
who will assist me.** ** Dajtisrecht,** 
replied Moses ; and as I love to see 
de goot man, 1 will follow you mit my 
box ; perhaps your friend may vant 
soineting in my vay." At this in- 
stant he entered ; he spoke very af- 
fectionately of Mr Mavnard, hoped 
Mr M. would remember the poor 
■Jew, and delivered himself so feel- 
that 1 thought, if he was a 
hypocrite, he was an excellent actor ; 
so as a sort of remuneration for past 
services to my friend, 1 bought a seal 
of him, and we all three soon be- 
came v^y merry. Before we parted, 
J ovderra in the bill, but, to my very 
great surprise, I found that the 
whole had been discharged by friend 
Moses, which was more then I ei- 
ther expected or desired. 

As soon as we had arrived at my 
lodgings, we were both equally desi- 
rous :to be informed wfiat had brought 
the other into Holland. '' And how 
long ha^e you been in this country, 
Mr JCogers,*’ said Maynard ? 1 told 
him that 1 had been in Amsterdam 
a little more than a year and a half. 
'' Then you did not go to the West 
Indies?'* “ You are right,”— and 1 
here gave him an account of what 
had iisiqmnd to me from the time 
we)i*d pniijgQ tin London^ when 1 
left thatjcKy Wiofa the British Fleet, 
to .^tbe present di^j when we so un- 
ei^Mly met. 'Tis strange,” 
eauihe^ thai onr wiy ward fate of- 
ten frustrates our wisest purposes : 
man is tossed about he knows not 
bow, and happy is he who caves not 
wheee; yes, he appears like a pup- 
peti with vetF Ittue of his own will, 
and b^NeeiMms are very seldom un- 
der:^ rpontvdi of hiis reasoning 
His motives are often nn- 
even to himself, and yet it 
fr^uently happens, that the charit- 


able, good-tempered blockhead, is- 
robbed or deceived by the cunning, 
blamed by the prudent, and denoun- 
ced by the ignorant : at the same time, 
he knows not why he is robbed or 
deceived, is ignorant why he is blam- 
ed, and wonders, among the good and 
bad actions he has performed, which 
of them it is that condemns him to 
be either a rogue or a fool.” I could 
easily perceive that these sapient, but 
obscure reflections, were forced upon 
my friend by his vivid imagination ; 
that he had fallen into a sort of rea- 
soning despondency, in which busy 
meddling memory” was raking up 
the many injuries he had Buffered, 
and placing them in succession be* 
fore him, in the order in which they 
had occurred. Well,” said I, “ you 
will now oblige me by informing me 
what combination of fortuitous cir«> 
cumstances has concurred to place 
you in this miserable condition. That 
you have been plundered, I entertain 
not a single doubt; therefore, sit 
down quietly, for 1 am preyed to 
hear thy tale of woes. ]n the mean 
time, let me assure thee, that 1 will 
in future endeavour to assuage thy 
mef ; 1 will hold out to thee the 
hand of pure friendship ; let me beg 
of thee, then, to dash the cup of mi- 
sery from thy lip, and to rely for 
comfort upon Him who is able to sup- 
port us under all our wants and in- 
fljmities.” 

His story was shm’t, but pathetic. 

You know very well,” said he, 

that I was owner of a ship which 
traded to China ; she had made one 
successful voyage, and I freighted her 
^ain with goods, such as are used 
in some of the East-lndia islands ; 
these the Captain was to dimse of, 
and afterwards proceed to China for 
a cargo of teas. They succeeded 
vary well at first, till a sort of 6<^b- 
ble took place between part or the 
crew and some of the natives of 
the Maldives, when the captatajmd 
five of the sillors were kulect^fme 
mate and the surviving crihv slsired 
for the Bay ef Bengal ; but as they 
were short of hanmi, the ship was 
stranded off Cape Comorin, near the 
coast of Coromandel. The men were 
all saved ; but the ship, and what re- 
mained of the cargo, were entirely 
lost. This severe stroke obliged me 
to sell my house and grounds, and 
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made great havock of my funded 
iMroperty ; so we removed to the city. 
This happened about ten months af- 
ter you left London. Now, although 
this was a misfortune which might 
have fallen to the lot of any other 
man as well as myself, 1 was blamed 
by almost every person that knew 
me ; and the pity and condolence 
of those who pretended to be my real 
friends, nearly tortured me into mad- 
ness. ' Why did 1 meddle with what 
I did not understand ? 'Twas a great 
pit}r ! What could J( know about the 
business of a merchant, especially as 
I had not been broughtjup at it ? — * 
Whereas, had my adventure succeeil- 
ed, and I had become rich, I should 
have been held up as a paragon of 
wisdom, and pointed out, by these 
same worthies, as an example for 
their sons and kinsmen to imitate I 
[ must now inform you, that 
when I sold ray property in the funds, 

1 had five hunted pounds to spare ; 
this sum I lent to my neighbour 
Jenkins, the wine-merchant, because 
you know he had the reputation of 
being a very upright and a very re- 
ligious man. 1 took his note-of-hand 
for it, and told him 1 should want to 
make use of it in business, and pro- 
bably might call upon him for it ttt 
a short notice- 1 judged it to be as 
safe in his hands as it would have 
been in the Bank of England ; but 
how delusive are appearances! In less 
than three months he failed ; 1 was 
obliged to compound with his credi- 
tors, and received two shillings and 
sixpence in the pound ! 1 was now in 
a state of mind which cannot easily 
be described ; 1 sunk almost into^ a 
state of insensibility. My dear wife 
and her excellent mother used every 
endeavour to raise my spirits ; but for 
several weeks 1 was extremely low, 
and totally regardless of what might 
in future befSl me. I was rou^, 
however, f|0m this stupor in a short 
tim<^ J)y what may be termed the 
clin^of my misfortitm^, and the 
entj^^j^xtilbction of all my hopes. X 
had gl^n to one of my credi^tis, who 
was a paper-manufacturer, 4^wer 
of attorney, to stop his clamour for 
a few weeks, when 1 had every rea- 
sonable expectation of being able to 
discharge his debt ; but in less than 
afuimiglit he entered my premises 
with 4. bailifi', iniinediately called in 


an auctioncr, sold the whole of my 
stoc^ in .trade and household furni- 
ture, and myself, Lucy, her mother, 
and our four children, were turned 
into the street. My stock in trade was 
sold, for not more than the one-tenth 
of what it cost, to some friends of the 
attorney, who did the business^ind 
my household-fumiture vrtAg/mt 
given away, to some bakers wnd had 
been his idients. In this way I #as 
completely ruined; 1 had nothing 
left ; and my other creditor8,^%Xed at 
being cheated out of what was due to 
them, threatened me with the hor- 
rors of a prison. I should never have 
been able to support myself under 
such an accumulation of misfortunes, 
only 1 had the (onsolation of know- 
ing that Mrs Barnard's annuity was 
safe in the funds. To avoidmy cre- 
ditors, I sought out and took a small 
obscure cottage in the country. At this 
period our finances were very low; all 
the cash that could be raised by the 
whole party did not amount to ten 
pounds ; it would be two months be- 
fore Mrs Barnard's quarterly pay- 
ment would become due; and we 
were not only destitute of all the* 
common necessaries of life, but we 
had no means of procuring them. 
-During the time that I afterwards 
remained with my family, we slept 
on some straw upon the floor, with a 
few old blankets to cover us, ---we sat 
upon boxes or stools,-^te our fhigal 
meals from the top of an old diest of 
^wers, — drank our tea out of small 
bowls,-^ined from plates of many 
colours and sizes — with a few odd 
knives and forks, the very refuse of 
a dunghill. The only comfort that 
upw remained to us was, that we 
still loved ime another ; not the least 
symptom of dissatisfaction ever ap- 
peared ti| the oountenaitte of either 
my wifo'br her mother :; and while 
engi^ged in waslung the fiunily linen, 
when the blood sWeamed frm their 
hands, not a aigh escaped fVom either 
of them ; but the rfght of such mi- 
sery made mo shudoer-^and 1 was 
reduced to the brink of despair. 1 
sometimes lay whole nights awake, 
ruminating on what steps 1 should^: 
take to procure sustenance for liiy 
famfiy; in a short time 1 was 
rehase^i if you please, expelled, 
frpm this wretched abode of squalid 
poverty r'-r-the time wah come, when 
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I was to enter on my , trarela, f ^ter 
a very restless nighty 1 waamie mte- 
ing informed by a neigbbonriiiig pea- 
sant^ that a bailiff had just b^n at 
his house, inquiring for me. This 
was sufficient ; 1 told the drcuin- 
stanee to my Luoy-^thrust a pair of 
sU^^pgs and a shirt into a small 
bi^HlHtook a loi% and sorrowful 
leav^of my group of angelic beings — 
threw down all the money 1 had, 
except five shillings — and hurried out 
of theteuse ! 1 travelled all the day, 
and slej^ the first night in a sort of 
hedge ale*house ; the next morning 
I continued my journey till late in 
the evening, when I arrived rather 
unexpectedly at a large house, the 
master of which was^tanding at the 
gate. I halted to inauire of him 
the road to the next village ; but he 
told me there was no village within 
four miles, in the direction in which 
I appeared to be travelling. You 
seem,“ said he, to be faint and 
weary, and much fatigued, — will you 
step in with me and refresh your^ 
selh^" I thanked him, and followed 
into a large mansion, when the even- 
ing meal, in a short time, was placed 
upon the table: my host sapped 
with me* After supper, he ordered 
some wine, and I might have been 
cheerful, W " grief was heavy at 
my heart)^'and prevented that flow 
of spirits wbi4 is i^tural to my dis- 
position. Tite Mtieman perceived 
it. ' wdliw he, * you are 

not in so cheerful a mood as you 
were the l|wt time I had the honour 
of heingin ypnt^company.' I looked 
up, hut did tint recognize his fea- 
tures. J told him that 1 had no re- 
collection whatever of ever having 
seen him before this evening. * That 
is possible,' ^id he ; * however, if 
1 mistake 1 have seen vou be- 
fore, and mve experienced your 
bounty; i^nd, in return, 1 request 
yottwill 4h me the honour to tpend 
tbtrWreiiinI with me; and after 
hrdite* ^morrow mompg, 1 will 
nut on^ yout way, at as early an 
adhr as you may find convenient. 

1 thanked him, and requested that 
Jto'wouhi teHmehisnamej-^htttbe 
^ed 0^ eaesti^% fiUinga glass 
of wine, ana ^dhifirln^ me pledge 
him, which I did irldi as much 
grace as 1 was then master of. Af- 
^i^ter a few more glasses,' my melan- 


choly began to dissipate ; — ^but my 
host hinted, though with great deli- 
cacy, that I appeared to be unhappy. 
1 acknowledged that 1 had been in 
more enviable circumstances; that 
of late, Misery had laid his iron 
hand upon me, and that 1 was now 
on my way to leave my native land. 
At an early hour we retired to rest, 
and the allowing morning, after 
breakfast, he went out with me, to 
put me in the right road for the vil- 
lage I had inquired after. On ta- 
king leave of me, he kindly shook 
^me by the hand, said his name was 
Elwes, and returned hack to his 
house. As soon as he was gone, 1 
discovered that he had left a paper 
in my hand, which, on examination, 
1 found to be a ten-pound-note of 
the Bank of England. I was greatly 
perplexed to account for these marks 
of generosity from a perfect stran- 
ger ; nor have 1 been able, from that 
hour to the present, to recollect that 
1 had ever before seen him." 

And don't you remember," said I, 
" that you once ordered a b^f-steak 
at the Tavern in the Haymarket, 
which you told the waiter to give to 
your dog, and that a man in the same 
box desired you to permit him to 
taste It?" He did remember some- 
tMng about it ; but it was so long ago, 
he hid only a faint recollection that 
sudi.a circumstance took place. — 

Well, Sir, that was the man who 
treated you so handsomely, and who 
gave you the bank-note. 1 inqui- 
red after his name of the waiter, and 
hftve since learned that be ia a great 
miser, hut that he does many a 
noble act, and that he has as good 
a title to he called a Christian, as 
many who write Reverend or Right 
Reverend before their sirnames. But 
finish thy story." 

** Soon after," continued he, ‘‘ 1 
arrived at Colihester, when 1 chan- 
ged my note, the half of which 1 
sent to my fiEim%. ^ Poor Luinr. ac- 
knowled^ ^ihe re^ipt of ‘li |^™ h 
a heavy healH^ ibe next day. gPK^- 
ceeded on to Harwich, antlOTeot^ 
ing there with a .ehip bound for 
Amsterdam, I embarked in it, and 
arrived here about three months 
back ; since which time 1 have tra- 
velled with my box, and often ob- 
tained such a scanty pittance, that 
it was scarcely sufficient to keep my 
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soul and body from separating. I 
have had but one letter from my 
dear wife since I arrived ; I expect 
another in a short time: had it not 
been for her and my children^ 1 
should have sunk into the grave 
long ago, and left this world to the 
enjoyment of the numerous wretches 
.who are constantly disgracing it by 
their lives and actions.*’ 

In a few days my friend was 
neatly ecmipt, and could assume his 
proper ^aracter. As my business 
here was nearly exhausted, we only 
staid a month longer ; but, during 
our stay, Maynard received a letter 
from his Lucy, in which she inform- 
ed him, that they were now very 
comfortably settl^^ in their little 
cottage; that her tiipc was princi- 
pally employed in instructing the 
children ; that they aU enjoyed ex- 
cellent health; that she, her mo- 
ther, and the children, constantly 
prayed to the Divine Being for his 
welfare ; and that thev only wanted 
his presence to make them very hap-^ 
j)y. He informed her, in return, 
that he had met with an old and 
valued friend, who had taken him 
under his protection ; that we were 
just going to set off together for Pa- 
ris ; that he was in good health and 
spirits ; and that he hoped they 
should, ere long, meet again to part 
no more ! Before we lefr Amster- 
dam^ 1 carefully examined the state 
of ^my finances, and found that 1 
was in possession of a little more 
than two hundred and fifty pounds : 
this circumstance 1 communicated 
to my friend, and it rave him great 
pleasure : it was also highly gratify- 
ing to myself. 

Having arrived at Paris, our most 
immediate object was to take a view 
of the city, and to ascertain in what 
part of it a lodging would be the most 
eligible for my business. 'We could, 
both of us, speak the French lan- 
which 18 always ; of consider- 
abltt|li|^rtance to a stvihger in the 
Frdii^capital* 1 observed nearly the 
same Iwutine here as 1 had previous- 
ly done in Amsterdam^ 1 1^ my 
landscapes at the booksellers' shops, 
and 1 got some business as a portrait- 
painter ; but 1 did not meet, at first, 
with any thing like the success here 
that I had found in Amsterdam, and 
this made me lament that I had come 
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to Paris, for it appeared to me, that 1 
might have succeeded better in some ‘ 
of the other large towns in Holland. 
Mr Maynard tried every means to 
obtain some employment, but with- 
out effect, so that his spirits lowered, 
and he became melancholy. 1 en- 
deavoured to persuade him to open 
a shop in his own way of businelp;, 
and offered him money for the pur- 
pose ; but he declined accepting it, 
observing, that if he did not succeed, 
the drcumstance would ruin both of ,, 
us, and that he had a great abhor- 
rence at hazarding his friend’s pro- 
perty. At length, however, he ob- 
tained employment, as a journey- 
man, in a stationer’s shop ; and on 
this account we wx‘re obliged to live 
apart, as my lodgings were at too 
great a distance from the place of his 
employment. From some whim, or 
fancy, which had now entered his 
brain, he would neither tell me the 
name of the street where he was to 
lodge, nor who was his employer; 
and, on this account, our separation 
grieved me to the heart. My busi- 
ness gradually increased, so that, 
after about six months’ residence, I 
had as much as 1 could well manage. 
It was now more than three months 
since Maynard and I had parted, 
and, during all this long period, 1 
had neither heard from him nor seen 
him. One day, however, as I was 
walking along the Hue de St Honord, 

I saw him before me, and immediate- 
ly made all the haste 1 could to over- 
take him ; he also had perceived me, 
and turned hastily into an hotel to 
avoid me. 1 rushed in after him, 
and entered the front room, but saw. 
nobody, because, as the street was 
rather narrow, and the houses on 
each side very lofty, the room was 
dark. 1 was certain ^ must be 
here, and, sitting down, t soon dis-; 
covered him in an obscure comer. 

“ Mr Maynard,” said I, " why do 
you shun me Because,” he re- 
plied, being hateful to myseli^ I 
am not willing to become pdious ilao 
to my friend, nor a burthen on his 
bounty.” *VBut'are you not em- 
ployed, Mr Maynard?. and, in such 
a case, what burthen could you be 
to me ?” ,, “ I have work, it is true, 
but—” “ Bu$ you do not earn a 
sufficient sum tp maintain you ; and 
as ray business is on the increase. 
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why will you not permit me to as-^ 
'sist you? In shorty why do you 
avoid me ? — Is it possible that I cin 
in any way have oiFeiuled you?** 
His answer was, that I had not. 

Then, come home and live with 
me/* said I, for I have felt very 
lonely and uncomfortable 'since you 
l^me.** “ Not on any account/* 
he replied ; 1 am determined to live 

by my own industry, however small 
my earnings may be. I am at pre- 
sent employed in ruling account- 
books, with red-ink lines, and, by 
working hard from five o'clock in the 
morning until ten at night, 1 can 
earn tenpenve; but this sum, small 
as it is, 1 am determined shall sup- 
port me, without any assistance 
either from friendship or benevo- 
lence.** But you will take some 
wine with me ?** For this one 
time I will — ^but not in future.** 
Before we parted, 1 prevailed on him 
to give me his address ; but he only 
complied with my request on condi- 
tion that 1 would not call upon him. 
If I wanted to see him, 1 was to 
write, and he would attend my sum- 
mons. 1 inquired if he had receiv- 
ed a letter from Mrs Maynard since 
we arrived in Paris ? He told me 
he had not; but that, as he had 
lately written to her, he was certain 
of an early answer, and that when 
he heard from her, he would call 
upon me with the letter. 

About this time 1 used frequently 
to pass my evenings at one of the 
coffee-houses vdiere the English mer- 
chants, residing at Paris, usually met. 
It was my good fortune, in a short 
time, to become acquainted with a 
gentleman of the name of Tomlinson, 
who was an extensive wholesale iron- 
monger. He had a very large ware- 
house in l^jjria, another in Boulogne, 
and anothi^in Moulines. He observ- 
ed to me, one evening, as we were sit- 
ting alone, that he very much wished 
he could meet with an active Eng- 
lishman, who had been accustomed to 
business, could keep books, look after 
the porters, and who was moderately 
honest. My poor Maynard imme- 
diately occurred to me, but, for the 
resent, 1 did not mention his name ; 
told Mr T. however, thst 1 knew 
a man who would eicactly suit him, 
and for whose honesty 1 would my- 
aelf become a surety. He begged of 


me to introduce him as soon as con- 
venient, and said, moreover, if he 
answered my description, the salary 
would be handsome. The next morn- 
ing I dispatched a messenger with a 
letter to Maynard, desiring him to 
come to me without delay. Accord- 
ing to his own phrase, ne attended 
the summons. I informed him of 
every particular, spoke in great praise 
of Mr Tomlinson, and then waited 
his reply. I should be worse,** 
said he, than the worst of idiots^ 
to refuse such a situation ; my only 
fear is, that I may not suit him — in 
short, that 1 shall not get it: and yet,** 
continued he, 1 have still hopes 
that 1 shall succeed, for the prayers 
and tears of Lucy and her dear in- 
nocents have been ofiPered at the 
footstool of Mercy for my welfare — 
riierefore, I shall succeed !” No 
means shall be ne^ected on my 
part/' said I ; but when will it be 
agreeable to you to be introduceil to 
him ?** As soon as possible,** he 
replied ; but 1 shall be again ob- 
liged to trespass on your bounty — 
the aid of a tailor is wanting before 
1 can offer myself.** ** Every thing 
in that Iway can be easily procured 
this morning, and, in the evening, 
we can wait on Mr Tomlinson, at 
his own house, for 1 am invited to 
take tea with him, and he is anxious 
to see you.'* 

Mr Maynard was soon clothed in 
a manner proper for the occasion; 
and as his address was that of a gen- 
tleman, and his knowledge of busi- 
ness considerable, 1 had nothing to 
fear. We dined tp^ther, and, after 
dinner, I put into his hands a couple 
of Louis-d'ors, and a few small pieces, 
which he, at first, refused to accept ; 
hut 1 toild him that the jingle of mo- 
' ney is at all times pleasing to the 
ear, and that he would talk much 
better with cash in his pocket. He 
smiled on me, with a look of grati- 
tude that found its way to my heart ; 
80 I immediately seized h^^hand, 
and we walked out together %mrds 
the Pont Neuf. After tea, Mrs Tom- 
linson, her amiable daughter, and I, 
retired into another apartment, and 
left the Master and Maynard to ma- 
nage matters in their own way ; but 
when we met again at supper, 1 had 
no difficulty in perceiving that all 
was right, fmr Maynard's spirits were 
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80 buoyant^ that he was often ob- 
liged to keep silent to prevent an 
overflow ; and more than once 1 saw 
the starting tear, and heard the 
struggling, bursting sigh, that cboak- 
ed his utterance. 1 believe, on this 
occasion, that his ideas had wan- 
dered across die Channel, as far as 
the little cottage ; and that his 
Lucy, the children, and their grand- 
mother, were all present to his ima- 
gination. We retired before ele- 
^yen o’clock, and 1 insisted that he 
should go home with me. “ Well," 
said I, as soon as we had got into 
the street, you have succeeded ; 
but what, my dear Maynard, is 
to be your salary ?" More than 
1 should have asked," was his re- 
ply ; I am to serve him for three 
years, and am to have one hundred 
and flfty pounds for the first year, 
and two hundred a-year for each of 
the other two." Bravo I" I- ex- 
claimed ; that will do. And now, 
Maynard, will you live with me, or 
shall 1 take up my abode with you > 
Let us go down this street, to the left. 
1 was in it yesterday morning — ^it is 
near to the warehouse ; I saw in it a 
small house to be let — so 1 went in 
and looked at it. It is small, but 
convenient, and will just suit us— 
there are four sleeping-rooms, two 
arlours, and a kitchen. Butper- 
aps 1 am reckoning without my 
host, for you do not speak ; 1 was 
thinking there is one room for you 
and Mrs Maynard, one for Mrs Bar- 
nard, one for the children, and the 
other, if agreeable to you, 1 should 
wish to occupy myself." ** What 
an excellent contriver you are, Mr 
Rogers !” said he ; “ but there will 
be rent to pay ; and as for my wife, 
Mrs Barnard, and the children, they 
are not here I” That is true — but 
one half of the rent shall be paid by 
me ; and, with respect to your fami- 
ly, I will engage that they shall be 
here by this-day-fortuight, without 
any faor of forfeiting my word. In 
'itme you will have got settled 
in your new employment, and be 
ready to receive them ; aird I can 
meet them at Calais, and escort them 
to Paris." 

The number of ideas thus suggest- 
<?d passed through my friend’s brain 
with such rapidity of succession, and 
created such a mass of confusion in 


his mind, that he was totally unable 
to articulate a single sentence. How* 
was it possible that such a change in 
his circumstances could have taken 
place in so short a space as twenty- 
four hours ? Yesterday evening, at 
ten o’clock, he had scarcely earned 
his ienpence, and this night, at elo- 
ven, bis family were to be widl Mm 
in a fortnight, and he in a capacity 
of maintaining them comfortably! 
In the cohfusion of his feelings, he 
grasped my arm in such an agony of 
joy, that he almost made me roar 
with the pain 1 was thus obliged to 
endure. When we had arrived at 
my lodgings, ho sat down, and wrote 
a letter to his wife, begging that she 
would bring her mother and the 
children, and make the greatest pos- 
sible haste to Paris: he mention- 
ed the situation he had got, and the 
salary he was to have, and said, 
moreover, that it had been procured 
for him by a friend whom she both 
knew and esteemed. As I had to 
take the letter in the morning to the 
proper conveyance, 1 told him to 
leave it open, for it was possible that 
1 might have to put in a line or two, 
which might hasten their departure ; 
to which proposal he readily agreed. 

The next day he entered into his 
new situation ; and early in the 
morning, I enclosed in the letter a 
bill of exchange, on a house in Lon- 
don, for twenty pounds, and sent it 
off; but not before I had written 
with speed,’’ in large letters, on the 
back of the envelope. The same day 
1 took the house, and we made all 
the preparations we could for the re- 
ception of Mr Maynard’s family. 
Our conversation, in the evenings, al- 
ways veered towards England; we 
calculated to an hour time that 
Lucy would get the lett^ ; we could 
easily imagine what delight it would 
give to her, as well as her mother ; 
and my friend could conceive the 
bustle they were then making to set 
oft* on their journey. We made par- 
ticular inquiry, and ascertained the 
days on wnicn the English packets 
usually arrived at Calais. ** In 
eight days," said he, " she will be 
there." I ventured to suggest that 
it might be nine or ton ; but my 
opinion was seouted, for he was cer- 
tain tliat such a thing was altogether 
impossible. And then he entered 
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into all the ininutis of calculation^ 
on the probability that he knew the 
exact time which each particular 
movement would take up ; and then 
he could prove, even to demonstra- 
tion, that eight days were more than 
sufficient time for them to arrive at 
Calais. Against demonstration, no 
ar^mcnt can prevail ; so I acquies- 
ced, and it was settled, that, in eight 
days, they would be in CalcMs. For 
the hrst week I labour^ hard, in 
order, ^ get my business in such a 
train as to be able to leave Paris for 
a few days, without, if possible, any 
way injuring my financial establish- 
ment. On the morning of the eighth 
day, Mr Maynard inquired if it was 
still my intention to meet his family, 
as 1 had at first proposed ? 1 told 
him that I intended to set out that 
evening, and that I hoped I should 
not have to wait more than a day or 
two for their arrival, as 1 should be 
there the next morning but one. lie 
appeared a little vexed at my re- 
mark, and thought that they must be 
there before that time. 

On my arrival at Calais, which hap- 
pened anout nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing,^ I found that an EngUsh packet 
had not arrived there during the last 
five days, but that two were expected 
in the course of the present day, be- 
cause the wind had changed, and was 
now favourable. At noon, one of them 
arrived, and 1 immediately went on 
board ; but Mrs Maynard’s name was 
not among those which formed the 
list of passengers. At three o’clock, 
the other packet hove in sight ; and 
at four, she sailed up to the quay. As 
1 had before been unsuccessful in my 
inquiries, 1 resolved this time that 1 
would not go on board, but that 1 
would keep a close look-out among 
the passengf^p as they landed, espe- 
cially as th^ was no danger of my 
missing the lovely party 1 was in 
quest of. After waiting for a consi- 
derable time, I had the pleasure to 
behold Mrs Barnard, with a little 
boy in each hand, coining on shore; 
and immediately after, I saw my 
charming pupil, holding the hands 
of two beautiful girls, close behind 
her. I retreated, while they passed 
me, and entered the hotel ; however, 
as soon as they were seated, 1 folio w- 
ed them, and took the chair nearest 
to Mrs Maynard. Observing that 


she paid no attention to me, 1 looked 
rather anxiously at her for some 
time, and then rising, I stood before 
her, and bowing, I inquired if her 
name was Maynard ? It is. Sir,” 
said she, “ and surely, if I mistake 
not, yours is Rogers.” 1 acknow- 
ledged that she was right, and told 
her that 1 was very glad 1 had been 
so fortunate as to meet with her. 
She shook me cordially by the hand, 
desired me to sit down, and inquired 
how long i had been in France ? I 
informed her that 1 had been in 
France about eight months, and that 1 
resided in Paris. ''But you, madam,” 
I perceive, are a stranger in this 
country.” She remarked that they 
had but just landed. Mrs Maynard 
now, for some time, appeared lost in 
thought ; but at once recovering her- 
self, and returning towards Mrs Bar- 
nard, My dear mother,” said she, 
1 am pretty confident that this is 
the friend my husband met with in 
Holland, — the same with whom he 
proceeded to Paris, — to whom he is 
indebted for his present situation, — 
who is the cause of our being here, — 
to whom we are under so many obli- 
gations, — who has left Paris to meek 
us, — and perhaps,” she exclaimed, 
turning towards me, “ perhaps my 
dear, dear Maynard, is here along 
with you ! If it be so, tell me, Mr 
Rogers, that 1 may immediately fiy 
to his arms !” 1 assured her that her 
husband was in Paris ; that 1 had 
left him there two days ago; that 
my journey to this place was for the 
purpose of taking care of them, and 
that it was no small pleasure for me 
to find them all in good health. Lucy 
was a little altered, but she was stiU 
one of the loveliest creatures to he 
mot with, even if one travelled for a 
long summer’s day. 1 ordered din- 
ner to be got ready, and in the mean 
time, 1 went out to get their luggage 
on shore, and delivered it to the car- 
rier, to be forwarded to Paris. At 
six o'clock that morning, the Peli- 
gence was ready ; so we took seats in 
it, and witli a slow and steady pace, 
at the rate of four miles an hour, set 
ofi’ for the French metropolis. Mrs 
Barnard complained that her eyes 
were getting mm, and that she chuld 
not liave rccognisSed me; she was 
also very weary, and now and then 
nodded a little. Mrs M. would talk 
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about nothing but her husband; 

And what was my Maynard doings 
Mr Rogers^ when you met with him 
in Amsterdam ?” He lived," I 
observed, “ by the labour of his 
hands, or, more properly, by the la- 
bour of his feet, for he was a gen- 
tleman traveller." “He travelled, 
then, for some mercantile house in 
that city ?" 1 answered that he did. 
“ And how did he travel ?" On 
foot, madam." “ And carried goods 
with him “Just so." “And what 
sort of merchandise were they?" “ An 
old watch or two, with some paltry 
trinkets.” ** Then he was like a Jew 
pedlar ?" “ More like that than any 

other sort of pedlar to which you 
could compare him.” “ My poor, 
dear husband I" she exclaimed ; ** to 
what misery thou hast been reduced ! 
And with respect, Mr llogers, to his 
clothes, how was he dressed ?" Not 
ill the drst style of elegance ; but, if 
you please, madam, we will change 
the subject." Was he in good 
health when you left him in Paris ?" 
“ No person could enjoy better." 

The children slept soundly ; and, 
in the morning, their innocent prattle 
formed our greatest amusement. Mrs 
Barnard wus greatly fatigued, for 
want of sleep, and Mrs Maynard 
wished that our journey was at an 
end ; patience, however, is a sove- 
reign remedy against all the calami- 
ties incident to human life ; and pa- 
tience brought us, after a tedious 
ride in a jolting vehicle, to the gates 
of Paris. This was at nine o’clock in 
the morning, and at ten we arrived 
at our own house ; vh. on the twelfth 
day after the letter was sent oif, and 
consequently two days within the 
time tirst mentioned. I immediately 
sent to inform Mr Maynard that 1 
had arrived ; and as he had no calls 
to make on the way, it was not long 
before he appeared. 1 met him at 
the door, and led him into our best 
parlour, where sat his whole family 
in good health, and with open arms 
to receive him. The scene that suc- 
ceeded was truly affecting ; but in a 
short time all was calm, and^ the se- 
renity that followed, might be com- 
pared to one of those bright days in 


spring, which sometimes follow a 
long and stormy winter. At four 
o’clock in the afternoon we all sat 
down to dinner, when the eyes of 
both Mr and Mrs Maynard glistened 
with joy indescribable ; they looked 
on each other with that calm delight 
which superior minds only can feel ; 
but the happiness of friend ap- 
peared to be of that inefrable descrip- 
tion, which we may imaging the ojice 
miserabk^iibul feels after it has en- 
tered the regions of eternal felicity. 
Mrs Barnard rejoiced to see her chil- 
dren happy ; she delighted in the 
prosperity of others, and in her bet- 
ter days, her heart had overflowed 
with benevolence, for the benefit of 
the indigent. I'or the whole of' the 
first week, I looked upon myself as 
a visitor, rather than as one of the 
family ; but the front chamber hav- 
ing been fitted up for me in a man- 
ner suitable for my business, I lived 
with them for two years, in the 
greatest comfort and harmony. 1 men- 
tion this, because my knowledge of 
human nature has convinced me, that 
the majority of mankind have no de- 
sire to associate with persons to whom 
they have been under any particular 
obligations. The reason may be, 
that the obliging party think they 
have a right to be a little overbear- 
ing ; and the party obliged are often 
very apt to forget past kindnesses. 
Mr Tomlinson frequently expressed 
great obligation to me, for recom- 
mending to him so useful and worthy 
a man as Maynard ; and at the ex- 
piration of the second year, he turned 
over to him the house and business 
at Moulines, allowing him to pay for 
the stock on hand by instalments, at 
distant dates. On this account, they 
left Paris, for their new place a£ re- 
sidence ; and I, soon made up 
my mind to return to l^gland, or, 
as it fell out, to Scotland, to witness 
new scenes, where hope and fear, joy 
and sorrow, poverty and splendour, 
are blended with the other ingre- 
dients which mingle in the bitter cup 
of human misery, or which form the 
cordial draught that heightens all 
our bliss. 

( To he continued.) 
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By rules wc many, and by rales we die ; 
By rules some pray to Heaven, and some 
to Peter ; 

By rules we eat and drink->*we laugh and 
cry— 

Wear clothes, and sometime8i|ay8, to keep 
them neater: 

By rules we bless and curse ; by rules w'c 
try 

To spin our verses, and adjust their metre : 
In short, we're just like tyros at a school ; 
They learn their tusks, and we our lives, 
by rule. 

Not more by words and actions than ly 
dress 

Do we decide upon a person's station ; 
Because, although the former may express 
His qualities of mind and education, 

Yet, by his clothes, we make a shrewder 
guess 

If he's of high or humble occupation ; — 
Exceptingalways with thefool and dandy — 
Those sons of butter-milk and sugar^candy: 

Excepting, also, in our hero's case. 

Who, though a gentleman, appear'd to be 
Some vagrant offspring of a bedlam-race. 
And such as landlords care not much to 
see. 

What with his hat and coat, and lantern 
face, 

Wild, hungry looks, and much bespatter'd 
knee, 

*Twas more than uronder that he found a 
lodging. 

After such length of fasting and lone 
trudging. 

Know ye the tavern with the goodly sign 
Of a plump salmon ? 7'here the merry 
denizen, 

From Aberdeen, goes frequently to dine 
On grilse or trout— much better fare than 
venison f 

With whisky-toddy, too, instead of wine, 
Besides the host's and hostess's best beni- 
son: 

There, too, Dan Duffe is anug]|y seated ; 
only 

He feds himself a little tir^d and lonely. 

When first he enter'd, the polite landlady 
Met him wdth something rather like a 
frown; 

But, when hc^cast upon the board, the 
rrflki^, 

She curtsied, smiled, and gather'd up the 
crown. ' ' 


Dan's mode may seem uncouth, but he 
was steady 

To certain principles he had laid down ; 
And,thercfore, like a sober, meek beginner. 
He asked, if he might he indulged with 
dinner ? 

He was indulged with a large slice of sal- 
mon, 

With choice of good fresh haddock, and 
stale skate ; 

For second course, roast chickens and a 
gammon, 

Of which he heap'd a large store on his 
plate ; 

Besides, there was a dish with some cold 
lamb on. 

Shrouded with parsley leaves, in rustic 
state: 

These, if not fit for stomach and for palate— 
If not a dinner—pray, Sir, what d'ye call it ? 

Now, as the busy waiter clear'd the board. 
And while our pilgrim thought about a 
dram— 

That isy if what he paid could yet afford 
That which w'as needful after trout and 
bam— 

In popp’d a dashing gentleman, w'horoar'd 
With voice stentorophonic, “ Sir ! am 
Your most obedient, and most humble 
servant !” 

“ Sir ! I am yours,” quoth Dan, “ sincere 
and fer^^t.” 

“ Nay, then,” rejoin'd the stranger, “lam 
blest ; 

And, with your leave, 111 sit-^ear Sir ! 
oh dear ! 

Waiter I bring us a mutchkin of your best, 
Sugar and boiling water ! Do you hear ?” 
“ Sir,” said Dan Duffe, “ you’re making 
me the guest; 

’Tis I that ought to order in the cheer.” 

“ Fshaw 1 name it pot, foeseech you ; wc 
ore well met — 

Pray what may be the age of that there 
helmet ?” 

“ Mine bat ?” quoth Dan ; “ ’tis Ipomc* 
what out of fashion, 

As also is the rest of mine apparel ; 

And though some wits Jfpay throw satiric 
lash on. 

Or aim against me with a goose-quill biflhrcl, 
Yet, sooth, I am nq| prone to foolish pas- 
sion, 

And, therefore, there is little fear of quar- 
rel.”— 
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Here came the waiter with the proper 
stuff. 

At which Dan paus’d, and took a pinch of 
snuff; 

Then while the spacious china-bowl was 
emoking, 

And while the courteous stranger fill’d each 
glass, 

He wish’d to have some harmless fun and 
joking 

At Dan’s expence, whom he suppos’d an 


Beginning in a manner quite provoking. 

To one who was a student of the class — 

Sir ! may 1 ask what kind of a balloon 

It was in which you journey’d to the 
moon ?” 

Mcthinks your question, friend, is rather 
comical,” 

Said Dan, with pouting lip and dubious 
store; 

It shews you know not reasons astrono- 
mical, 

Nor laws of motion — gravity artd air.” 

1 beg your pardon,” said the other ; 
some may call 

The moon a piece of cheese ; but, I de- 
clare, 

I think she’s some huge Norfolk turnip 
lantern, 

Where the sun sits at night, to take a can- 
ter in. 

But, waving that — as really you ap^ 
pear 

Skill’d in the fam’d costumes of sage an- 
tiquity, 

I pray you make this puzzling problem 
clear, 

Without one inclination towards obliquity: 

Nay, while I now sit patiently to hear, 

1 hope on this you’ll not attempt to sp^ 
witty : 

You’ve hikrd of Joseph’s coloured coat ? 
I pray you, 

Was it a cloak or jacket ? — eh ? what say 
you ?” 

Faith! that’s a learn’d and sapient 
question, brother,” 

Quoth Dan, whose brain was getting rather 
muddy ; 

And then he quaff’d one glass, and fill’d 
another, 

And fjuaff ’d, and fill’d, Jintil his cheek 
grew ruddy: ^ 

At length the powers of drink began to 
smother 

The dull and listless senses of his body ; 

And as the gentkmtm could jest no more, 

He, somehow, found a way to reach the 
door. ^ 

^ author must be in a dreadlhl ftink 

(Indeed I feel it now beyond expression) 


When he has let hzs hero get quite drunk, 
Liosing, thereby, the /»cad of his profession! 

I would have preach’d upon’t, like priest 
or monk. 

In a most natural and quaint digression ; 
But now the waiter comes with bed-room 
candles, 

And also brings Dan’s slippers— > 0 /sar 
sandals. 

And, thinking it is proper time for rest, 
And that he hath completely wash’d bis 
throttle, 

He carries Dan up stairs, while half un* 
drest. 

(Oh the pernicious mischiefs of the bottle!) 
Soon, very soon, in snoring sleep he’s 
- blest, 

(For he had drank w hat might have done 
a sot ill,) 

Without a cradle rocking him, or billow', 
Bctw'een clean sheets, on feather-bed and 
pillow. 

If suits me not to w'atcli him in his bed. 
Nor tell the rising wiiisi^ers of his dreams ; 
Let it suffice to say, his pillow’d head 
Revolv’d and rc-revolv*d his mighty 
schemes. 

I know that there are poets so ill-bred 
As to select bed-chambers for their 
themes 

1 fear my Muse would take the arms of 
Morpheus, 

Forgetting she was aught allied to Orpheus. 

To Orpheus ! yes ; for I can give yon 
music. 

Whether *tis through the tube, or on the 
string; 

Though not, perhaps, the very kind which 
you seek. 

That is, it could not melt th* infernal 
king. 

Mine is a sort^w'ould rather make a Jew 
sick. 

Because it would a certain fancy bring 
Of beasts whose flesh was curs'd and 
^ bann’d by Moses, 

Fam’d for their granting, squeaking, and 
long noses. 

The origin of music is ftom heaven— 

No doubt of that ; but then, there’s such 
dispute. 

Where, when, and how the preference 
should be given— 

What style, what instruments, what au- 
thdrs suit, 

That taste and nature ore at variance 
driven. 

And one of simple ear Is call’d — a WuU: 
’Tis most unmaimeriy to say the fault’s 
his 

Who ciui'’t adore thd dbteming German 
waltzes. 
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Talking of adoration-*it would seem 

That wc were born for such a grand sen- 
sation; 

But then your schisms and false opinions 
teem — 

Like various sticklers in a civil nation^ 

From him who kneels before the morning 
beam, 

To him who makes an altar of creation ; 

All praise, of course, their own religious 
worship, 

And say that heretics deserve a horsewhip. 

And there are gods of clay— and gods of 
stone— 

And there are gods of wood— and gods of 
metal — 

And tliere arc gods of flesh, and blood, 
and bone. 

And 7ncn their pedestals and altars settle ! 

Dead matter, by the craftsman, might 
have grown 

A plate— a jamb — a tabic— or a kettle ! 

The living might have been an honest 
creature. 

The same in lineament, in form, and 
feature. 

Baal was famous in Klijah*s days ; 

Bel and the Dragon in the time of Daniel; 

The sons of Israel scream'd in Moloch's 
blaze; 

The wheels of Jaggamaut make Ilindos- 
tan yell 

Oh ! ill-directed and ill-ofTcred praise. 

That turns the man into the piteous spa- 
niel ! 

Both to the worshipper and god abusive, 

From Nimrod to the present time, inclu- 
sive. 

Gods were, first, kings ; but, when their 
flesh terrestrial 

Dropp'd downward to the dark and silent 
tomb, 

Their godhead rose with images celestial. 

Borne from the marble quany's pregnant 
womb ; 

Man. fawn'^ beneath, in flatteiy ilk>8t 
bestial, 

His children worshipp'd, but they knew 
not whom ; 

As less and less his real life was known. 

Brighter and brighter was his gloiy grown. 

Man^s a strange creature ! to himself a 
riddle, 

(So say the moralists from whom I quote;) 

His heart.is tuned.udtb four strings, like 
a Addle, 

And plays a great variety of note : 

The bow of language scrapes across, the 
middle, 

The passions their fingers on the 
' throat, 


He groans in bass— in minor keys he 
whines— 

In major, shouts above the ledger lines. 

And when he sounds his crotchets pane- 
gyric, 

Gods ! what a strain, and what a Ibund 
is there ! 

The welkin, echoing sound the glorious 
lyrib. 

Tells the swift winds to wnft it through 
the air ; 

Rocks, woods, and waters all become hys- 
teric; 

Mouths ope with joy, and eyes with won- 
der stare ; 

The people worship thus some pompous 
idol. 

Just like a child that cries, Come, look 
at my doll.” 

But 1 must now dismiss tlicse thoughts 
sublime. 

And rouse our pilgrim from the Salmon- 
inn ; 

For now the sun has gain'd the eastern 
clime. 

And the air wakes with morning's cheer- 
ful din. 

Now comes he forth (Dan Duffe) at the 
eighth chime, 

With rather haggard and unhealthy skin, 

Crosses the Dee, and gains the moun- 
tain's summit, 

(A thing, believe me, rather hard to come 
at.) 

O what a dreary, dull, and heartless 
scene ! 

Mosses, and piles of peat, and fields of 
heather, 

Marshes and stones, and nothing soft and 
green. 

But barren, bleak, and dismal altogether ! 

It wears the same uncouth and stagnant 
mien . # 

In every change of season and of weather. 

And, but that several gin-shops quash 
these evils, 

A traveller must suffer the blue devils. 

Full thirteen miles he travell'd through 
this track 

Of Highland verdure, desolate and dreary ; 

Enough to make of any man a hack. 

And, sure our pilgrim was both tired and 
weary; 

At length he tm'd these horrors on his 
back, 

And got into the plain, more gay and 
cheeiy ; 

As ready for his dinner iis a raven, 

Before he reach'd the Mill-inn of Stone- 
haven. ' 

Stonehive is seated in a handsome vale ' 

That slops itsbosom'to the eastern skies ; 
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A lovdy village ! where you may inhale 
Freshness and beauty both at mouth and 
eyes. 

In ^ntie grandeur tVarda the western 

Lik4|^t among the woods, fam*d Uiy 

Uiy, not more renowned for pregnant 
acres, 

Than lov’d }sy Fancy gemmen and the 
Quakers. 

Next come we to Dunnottar*s ruin’d 
castle.— 

Old Time hath triumph’d In his havock 
there, 

Where once were gaudyiplome, and shin- 
ing tassel, 

Blood, battle, victory that rent the air, 
The lord imperial, and th* obedient vassal, 
The stern commander, and the lady fair^ 
Dark, dreary ruins, on themselves that 
totter, 

Mark the impregnable and great Dun- 
nottar ! 

Dead, dull, and dripping ore thy lonely 
vaults ; 

A fearful echo lives within thy bow’rs ; 
Within thy rooms depend the crusted 
salts, 

And on thine arches bloom the summ^- 
ilow’rs ; 

The wanderer o’er thy ruins treads— «nd 
- halts, 

As if he heard a voice come firom thy 
tow’rs— i 

’Tis but the echo of the stones he scatters, 
Or the wild caw, that perches there and 
chatters. 

It lookSf-^irom Ocean, like a rock all riven 
And shatter’d in fontaatic shapes asunder. 
As by the fiery bolt that flies from heaven. 
And tells j|s havock in the voice of thun- 
der : 

Dome, peak, and pinnacle, athwart, un- 
even, 

Appear, and fill the mind with a strange 
wonder ; 

So sailors view it on its site basaltic. 
When steerii^, homewards laden, firom 
Baltic. 

Dan Duffe beheld it, padiig round and 

. mnd, 

Smiti^its wretched state with melan- 
choly $ 

He mark’ll with special eye, the tilting 
gfound, 

He saw the halls wlwre tables ohte were 
crown’d 

With better food than in these dayt of 
foUy; ' ' ^ 
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In short, he saw the whole— .grew sym- 
pothetic, . 

And spoke tbdib words with feeling encr- 
g^s^ 

Oh, digrs of chivalry, and wild romance ! 
Times of the gUtt’ring tournament and 
tilt! . 

When valiant knights knew how to wield 
the lance, 

And spri^tly ladies knew not how to 
jilt,— 

When all was merry cand, eong^ and 
dance,— 

Pomp and parade,— gold, guerdon, glaive, 
and ^t,— 

Mask, mead, and merriment,— and roar 
and revelry,— 

Oh, times of wild romance and ancient 
chivalry ! 

Gone ! whither ? to that land or clime 
aerial. 

Where elves and fairies have before time 
gone ? 

Leaving this dense atid ponderous material^ 
This earth of oure, with all its blocks of 
stone ? 

Alas ! ye were of spirits too ethcrial 
To live within this pile of flesh and bone !” 
I quote no more of this delightfiil pathos, 
In case it should descend into the bathos. 

There is a pleasant tale that’s told upon it, 
(The castle), when rude battle shook the 
land; 

How that this plage conceal’d the Scot- 
tish Bonnet^ 

When valiant O^vy had the command. 
How^ever, I’ve no room for’t in my sonnet. 
But I’ve a novel on the subject plann’d. 
Which to the public eye may make ap- 
pearance 

(If 1 have time and temper) in a year 
hence. 

1 may observe, though merdy by the bye. 
That there’s some slight mistake about 
the history ; 

Pempe some one more leam’d may tdl 
you why. 

If *twas not fortune that emUazon’d this 
story: 

However, something stxange has shut 

\ ; Truth’s sye^ 

And made the (hfog a sortof mya* 

tery ; v.4 ■ 

For, though this Ogilvy was ptaisM and 
knightad. 

She who eoocealM and sav’d.the crown 
was slighted ! 

TImn is ndiffhaid by, whose fiimt apw 
pears 

Plroad in the bold piai||||p|^n of itsat 
R r 
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A^nd in whosn crannies, for a thousand 
years, 

The sea-fowls have maintnlrd their ha- 
bitation. 

There the fond mother, in her season, rears 
Love's pledges^** by a patient incuba- 
tion 

'Tis a fine place to study ornithology. 

So, also, is the sea-beach for eoncbology. 

This famous Jieugh stands with a sombre 
ftown, 

About an hundred feet quite pecpendiculiir. 
With neither step nor stair to lead you 
down, 

In gentle mazes, by a path vermicular. 

If any persop were resdvM to drown 
Himself and cares, he need not be parti- 
cular; 

For here he may just tumble from the 
summit. 

And he would find the bottom like a 
plummit. 

Close in the shelves and fissures of the rock 
^ llie hens are brooding on their eggs, to 
hatch them ; ^ 

Meanwhile their mates are soaring in a 
flock. 

Some to find food, and some employ'd to 
watch them ; 

And yet the fiearless hinds all danger mock, 
And in their dizi^ habitations cat^ them : 
Strange, that a man should risk his neck 
andl^. 

For the poor trophy of a few gull’s eggs ! 

Yet so it is; you sec a fellow swinging. 
With rope about his middle, o'er the steep, 
By no means fearful in his place, •^oCt 
unpngf 

Regardless of the deatbful, dismal deep ; 
Gath'ring his eggs with glee, yet some- 
times clinging,. - 

With breathless caution, w^here the young 
ones sleep ; 

One would suppose this work would make 
him diz^. 

But people heed not trifles when they're 
•busy. • 

And, oh, how wildly do they hover o'er. 
And fly so quickly round, and scream so 
loud^ 

The guUs^when they are gull'd.! Nqw 
fippm the shore 

They gather in a formidabie crowd, 
I^£»Wn,and4ae again with doable roar, 
^lash on the ravIsHer like thsnder cloud ; 
While he, with eggs and chickens laden 
My," - 

'<ls drawn up to his comrades by a pulley. 

'Tis a fine scene, upon a calm fair day, 

,, Wlfon undistqr{|>!d by the&e unfeeling 
. blaughtei%'''*^^'^ * , 


The coot and gull, within their little bay, 
Disport upon the bosom of the ''waters : 

It seems as if old Ocean lov'd to play. 

In his soft humour, with his sons and 
daughters-* 

Seals on the beacb,and ships in the hopliRMi, 
And the best steam-boat you could set 
your eyes on. 

Dan, when he saw it first, was fill'd with 
pleasure, 

And felt the throb of poetry divine ; 

His next thought was, how be oonid safe- 
ly measure 

The rock, without theodolite or line ; 

He then grew moral, for he hadatreasure 
Of maxims, just like diamonds in a mine; 
But he was one of those abstemious oddities 
Who seklom take the use of their commo- 
dities; 

For he took leave without one soft adieu-* 
Without the measure, sentiment, or stanza! 
You'll think it very 8trangc*-*ti8 very true. 
For a more absent being never man saw. 
What did he go to hear? or what to view ? 
To scour the country for a cackling ganza ? 
No ; to find geese there needs not Learn- 
ing's flambeau. 

He went,*-but we shall tell in future 
crambo. 

Again the road is desolate and poor, 

And yet 'tis populous with huts and fanns. 
But less of cultivated land than muir. 

And scarce a single object that has charms. 
We come to tevie next ; there, to be 
sure, 

A bu^ vale the frozen feeUngs warms ; 
Thence to Montrose is fair and full of 
victual*- * 

But we must stop midway, and .talk a 
little. 

Den Fenell' is a sweet and lovely clcll ; 
’Tis fiU'd with solitode, romantic beauty. 
Trees, waters, wilds ; such things as ye 
who dwell 

In streets and squares woukl really find 
quite new t’ye. 

Nor are there wanting (for 1 know it well) 
Walks, Blairs, and terraces, and caverns 
sooty, 

Melodious birds, and weeds both fiur and 
ftagcont, 

To catch' the genius df the mudiig va- 
grant 

There, on the beach, that hangs its ver- 
dantarm 

O'er the void gulf, tlie stock-dM builds 
'her nest; 

And when the hawk whoops by, with wild 
alai^, 

She i^s her young, on th' airy bough, to 
rest 
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There lovers meet, when summer e\’en* Down from the hanging concave, ere yon 
ings charm, wist, 

And carve their names upon the trees ; In rills of rain upon your liead it pours : 

’tis best 'Twas so with Dan, for he feh somethiiig 

To cut soft vows upon a frame 8o4imber, colder, 

Bod^really, 'tis a bad thing for the timber. As it Fell heavily upon his shoulder. 


And ay, among the woods, a fret&l stream 

Works through its flinty channel darken’d 
deep, 

Where scarce the sun can shoot hisnoon- 
tide beam. 

Or the moon w^atch the wild-flowers as 
they sleep, 

Till,*neath a bridge, that strides with arch 
supreme, 

It gains at length the high and sudden 
steep, — 

Down, down the precipice, like light, it 
flashes, 

And, in a pool below, boils, foams, and 
dashes. 

I’ve seen it, when (he flooded stream was 
troubled 

With the flercc tommts of the mountain 
rain— 

When the wild roaring waters were re- 
doubled. 

Sheer o’er the horrid cliff they flash’d a- 
raain — 

How the pool raged below, and foam’d, 
and bubbled, 

And dash’d its spray half up the rock 
again !— 

I’ve seen it when old Winter’s fingers, 
plastic. 

Had chrystalliz’d it into shapes fantastic. 

V' 

Our hero trode a path weU apiead with 
giavcl, 

Tliat leads along the summit of th' abyss, 

And, though a little tir’d with length of 
travel, 

He thought he needs nmst take a peep at 
thist 

So down the steps, with not a little cavil. 

Because he took thaic wfadiiigi much 
amiss, 

He goea^he halta— he looks on Den Fc- 
nell^*.-. 

Raises his hands— then puts up his um- 
brella; 

For^ you must Icoow, there is a cloud of 
” mist, 

Which, when the stream is overcharged 
with showers, 

, Mounts from the pool, and having woo’d 
and kissed, ^ , 

With dewy lips, Rie underwood and 
flowers. 


Now *twaa the sweet, poetic hour of twi- 
light. 

When Don pursued his journey to Mon- 
trose ! 

Then, first, O Bell Rock ! he -discover’d 
thyli^t. 

When t’wards the village of the clifl% he 
rose; 

I mean St Cyrus ; whence he mark’d a 
skylight 

Within the town, lit by the western glows. 
Perhaps I talk of trifles ; but the fact is, 

1 often fkll into that foolish practice. 

I must conclude”— as aunt is wont to 
write, 

When a had pen and peevish humour 
'fret her; 

And then she turns the third page up in 

And^(KSh dry compliments throws olf the 
letter. 

So I, but not like her, splenetic quite, 
Throw off this canto, promising a better ; 
That is to say, if Aristotle’s scholars 
Will let me off, in this, with flying colours. 

Mine aunt has perfect taste in books and 
dress, 

And reads the Magazines and public pa- 
pers; 

She also says, the labours of the press 
Are the best physic for the spleen and va- 
pours. 

“ ’Tis wrong,” quoth she, ‘‘ to leave in 
lone distress 

The houseless pilgrim of your midnight 
tapert: 

I’ll pledge this l)onnet (onequite new from 
Dunstable) 

This sharp conclusion will not do with 
^ Constable.” 

Well, then, well get him vrithin slope 
and plaster 

In Canto Third, when we shall plunge the 
rowels 

^0 make our Pegasus get on the fitster) 
Deep in his sides (Go&s mercy on his 
bowels !) . 

A jocko’s sjrars and wh^p— a poetasterii 
With pen and ink— « boitoaii’s oaxs and 
tbown^s 

All bear copipflrision ; and all Must stand. 
Run, row, or rhyme, at somebody’s com- 
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FHIKOALEXS, SIVI^IBEEKIA LIBEBATA^ EPICUK 068IANIS POEMA^ E CEX.- 
TICjQ.BEBMONE'tiONVERSUK^ TRIBUS PBAEMISBIS DlSPUTATIONIBUS £T 
BUBBEQUENTXfiUS KOT18 j BENIONEQUE ANNUENTI^ AUGUSTO 
E^CO, SEREM1S8IMO 8U68EXIAE DUCI« DICATUK. AB ALEXANDE^^^Hpk.<;- 
.^KALD. EJDlNBUEGi: TYPI8 MANDAVIT JOANNES MOIE: VJ^NsItuE 
EBIKBURGI A LAINO ; A CASELL ET DATIES^ LONBONl ; ET DUBLINI A 
GUMMING. MDCCCZX. 


This is a very classical and elegant 
peifornaanCe. Whatever difference 
of opinion may exist with regard to 
the merits of the poetry ascnbed to 
Ossian^ there can be litUe doubts we 
should suppose^ among competent 
judges, that the author of ibis work 
has executed his task with no ordi- 
”k? industry, ability, and 

It is now long since any Latin 
i^try of merit has appeared in the 
literature of Scotland. Every one 
who is acquahited with even the 
merest elements of the histmy of 
learning, must be aware, thaMt the 
period of the revivd of letterdro the 
west of Europe, the langmiges of 
Greece and Rome were studied every 
where, with a care and an accuracy 
which have never been surpassed, 
and have been but rarely, if ever, 
quailed in any succeeding time. 
Ibe celebrated scholars and poets of 
Italy, whose works contribiited so 
much to form and to purify the ver* 
nacular language of their country- 
men, devoid their attention, with 
the greatest zeal and assiduity, to the 
study of the ancient tongues, and en- 
deavoured, in their own writings, to 
imitate, and even to rival the most 
iilustrious authors of past ages. Al- 
most all the eminent writers cC Italy, 
at this memorable era, cultivated 
lAtIn poetry with singular ardour and 
success, and it is probably to this Idve 
of tie Roman song, that their com- 
positions in the Italian language owe 
that elegance and beauty, which are 
stUl the admiration of all readers of 
taste and discernment. In odMHr 
countries of Europe, thelqve of Greek 
and Bjoman literatura almost 
' equally prevalent. 

During this revival of Jearning, 
ScotiandiWas not last in the race 
of Mterary fame. From audientic 
documents^ it is incontestably evi- 
dam^.lhat in this northern part of 
- * ' \t ofsdence and 



ter neai^ the whole of the rest of 
Roman Europe was enveloped in the 
darkness of Gothic barbarism and su- 
perstition. The splendour of know- 
ledge was never, indeed, at any pe- 
riod, entirely extinguished in the 
bleak and mountainous regions of 
Caledonia; and when the restora- 
tion of letters, which took place in va- 
rious parts of the continent, through- 
out the course of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, dissipated the 
gloom which brooded over the fair- 
est districts of the civilized world, 
Scotland partook largely of the gene- 
ral enthusiasm for the study and imi- 
tation of the mat masters of Greek 
and Roman Philosophy, History, and 
Poetry. The various productions of 
learnt Scotsmen of that era, suffi- 
ciently attest the ardour, diligence, 
perseverance, and success, with which 
the ancient languages were studied 
in our Hyperborean clime. In point 
of dassical terseness, delicacy, and 
ele^Uce, many of the Latin poems 
written by our vMontrymen, may, 
perhaps, witixil|lli%y great disadvan- 
tage to the reputation of their au- 
thors, be fairly placed by the side of 
those compositions of a amilar kind, 
which flowed from the pens of their 
distinguished contemporaries of the 
poetical and voluptuous climates of 
Germany, Italy, and France. The 
attention bestowed by learned men of , 
all classes and orders, on the construc- 
tion of Latin veises, can soarody be 
credited by those whose habits of 
reading have not made them, in some 
degree, familiar with tlie literary his- 
tory of Scotland, during the event- 
ful progress of the reformation of re- 
ligion and learning. Lawyers, di- 
vines, statesmen, and masters in 
schools and colleges, snatiifested an 
extraordinary degiUg^^ attachment 
to this degant andweriteting species 
of writing. George Buchanan stands 
confessedly at the head of the noble 
baud of scnolars and Latin poets, to 
whomBcotland has given birth. The 
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variety^ the beauty, and the classical 
purity of his comj^sitions in the Ro- 
man ton^e, both in verse and prose, 
entitle him to the praise of being one 
of distinraished ‘ ornaments 

of tWige, as well of the country in 
which he lived. Andrew Melville, 
the intrepid advocate of liberty and 
religion, possessed, in addition to his 
other great and splendid acquire- 
ments, a very admirable skill and fa- 
cility in thie fabrication of Latin 
verses; and Arthur Johnston had 
the courage to contend with Bucha- 
nan himself, for the palm of excel- 
lence in paraphrasing the sacred book 
of Psalms. If Johnston failed in his 
attempt as a whole, it may be said of 
him, ** magnis tamen excidit ausis." 
In the opinion, however, of some per- 
sons of no mean knowledge and judg- 
ment, more than one of his para- 
phrases have rendered it doubtful, 
whether the corresponding portions 
of Buchanan's work, though certain- 
ly very finished and beautiful com- 
positions, be entitled to that supe- 
riority which is usually ascribed to 
them by the general sufirage. 

These are not the only distinguish- 
ed names in the Latin Parnassus of 
Scotland. A numerous list of indi- 
viduals, who cultivated with taste and 
success the various smeasnires of Ro- 
man Mg in the Caledonian regions, 
might iSily be It is sufficient 

for oiur present piUqKNj^ to observe, 
that at ^lime when such examples of 
almost iinequalled felicity, in the 
composition of Latin poetry, were ex- 
hibited in the writings of Buchanan, 
Melville, and Johnston, and when the 
practice of constructing Latin verses 
was so common, and so popular 
among the different ranks of learned 
men, the diffusion of dassical taste 
and knowledge throughout the king- 
dom must have been deep and gene- 
ral, if the adage of the poet be true — 

— - - Ingemias dididsse. fideliter artes ’ 
Kmollit mores, nec sinit esse feros. 

Scotland was then far advanced in 
knowledge and literary refinement. 
It is usual for us to apeak slighting- 
ly of the attainA^nlk^f earlier times, 
and to designate lftie ages which have 
preceded our own, as barbarous and 
ignorant. An enlarged acquaintance 
with the state of literature 
science; among our ancestors^ would 


tend> in no small degree, to dissipate, 
those idle fancies, which generate* 
this presumptuqpi habit. From 
whatever (diuses the circumstance 
may arise; we shall not stop to in- 
quire at present ; but it is plain, and 
notorious to all the world, thtat 
study of classical learning has not 
been in a flourishing' state in Scot- 
land for more than a century past. 
From about the period of the R^to- 
ration of Oiarles the Second, down 
to our own age, has one generation 
after another been gradually nar- 
rowing the limits of our researches 
into the languages and literature of 
Greece and Rome; and for a^long 
time, the writers of Scotland, with 
few exceptions, have given no une- 
quivocal proofs of an intimate know- 
ledge of ancient learning. W e have 
been making successful incursions 
into almost every province of Na-« 
tural Philosophy, Metaphysics, and 
Politicly but we have been rapidly 
losing^prouhd in the regions of clas- 
sical erudition. This is a fact which 
ought tq be regretted. 

Subsequently to the fall of Con- 
sUntino^e, when the learned Greeks, 
who obtained an asylum in the west, 
contributed to revive the study of the 
valuable authors of antiquity, a new 
impulse was communicated to the 
human mind. The beautiful mo- 
dels of composition, which the works 
of the Greek and Latin writers ex- 
hibited, naturally produced the de- 
sire of imitation among those who 
read and admired them ; . and to 
these monuments of ancienft genius 
is Europe indebted for much of the 
beauty and elegance which appear 
in the performances of her various 
authors, and in the languages of 
herriifferent nations. The i^eforma- 
tion of religion, and the invention 
of the art of printing, united in fur- 
nishii^ materials for the exercise of 
the human understanding ; while the 
study of the ancient classics direct- 
ed and improved its native energies- 
It is indeM^nwise in us to neglect 
or contemn those parts of learning 
whidi halite so powerfully promoted 
the mwth of uowledge, philoso- 
phy, liberty, and taste, in every coun- 
try of Europe! Impressed, there- 
fore, dMly as we are,^ with a con- 
vietiou^.lhe adv«p»B which our 
natiomlwe^ro, dnrmanncrs, and 
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, our literature have derived irom 
thh enthusiaeiu with which the das- 
sic remains of (||mand Italj were 
pertwed by the wly Patriots, His^ 
torians. Poets, and Philosophers of 
Septland^ in common with me learn- 
i^'of almost every other kingdom ; 
and regretting the deci^, and me dis- 
respect into which <lhe Miudy of an- 
cient learning has fallen, — ^we are 
prepared to with pleasure at any 
indications of a giaaual return to 
the manly tastes and pursuits of 
our virtuous and accomplished an- 
cestors. Within these few years past, 
gre^ exertions have been made, by 
individuals of eminence and worth, 
in schools and colleges, for the pur- 
pose of reviving the classical fame 
of Scotland, and of imbuing the 
minds of the generous yoadis, placed 
under their care, with that love and 
admintion oC the Greek and l4atin 
authors, whkii their manifold beau- 
ties demand. These exertions have 
been attended with a proportional 
degree of success ; and it is no un- 
common thing now to see graceful 
compositions in the learned lan- 
miagiiig particularly in the masculine 
Jan^uage of ancient Rome, executed 
by bays of very tender years. This 
circumstance augurs wall for the 
general revival of classical studies, 
llie Latin tongue was once the 
vehicle of all manner of learning, 
throughout the civilised world : and, 
although it would be inexpedient 
for men of erudition to cultivate the 
use of it so far as it might induce 
them lb neglect the improveme^ of 
their own vernacular hmguages^ we 
may safely question whether many 
modem works have not sustained 
serious injury, from that want of in- 
timate acquaintance, on the part of 
tlidr authors, with the fine models 
nf antiquity, which formed no ele- 
ment of the defects of our laborious 
forefathers. 

^ We have been led into these oh- 
servatkms by a geiMrii' view of the 
now before us: Of the distin- 
gnishing ehaiaeters of ibe poe^ as- 
eribed to Ossian, and of J^e qd^tiott 
of its genuineness, we prepoie 
tOtMlat present. These sutjects 
Ibis inosed nearly exhausted. In the 
iEMssertation^refixed to Ihp Poem, 
W reader wiR find 
olliat has been formetS]!! Mtton on 


such topics. Of these Dissertations 
we shall give some account after- 
wards; to the translarion itself our 
notice shall be first directed. The 
Poem of Fingal is digniflA with 
rile title of Epic. This SflHto of 
poetry, dedicjpted, , as it umioly is, 
to the details pf war and bloodied, 
baik we doubt not, proved exceed- 
ingly imurious to the happiness of 
the worn. The charm of romance 
and gaUantrv which the poet throws 
around the deeds of his heroes, daz- 
zles the eyes of mankind, and pre- 
vents them from discerning the true 
character of the scenes of hostile 
strife. While, therefore, we possess 
no great partiality for those descrip- 
tions in which Epic writers delight 
to indulge thek ima^nations, we 
think that we cannot introduce our 
remarks on the merits of the work 
under examination more appro})ri- 
ately, than by transcribing the fol- 
lowing paragraphs, from Blair's ac- 
count of this Poem of Fingal : 

Ihe stoiy which is the foundation 
of the Iliad, is in itself as simple as that 
of Fingal. A quarrel arises between 
Achilles and Agamemnon, concerning a 
female slave, in which Achij[lea, apf^.«. 
heading himself to be ir^ured^^withdraw s 
his assistance from the rest of the Greeks. 
I^Greeks fall into great dbrness, and 
beseech him to recondle^w. them. 
He refiises to. tor them m person, 
hut sends iMllmid Patroclus ; and, upon 
his being slain, goes forth to n^venge his 
death, and kills Hector. The mbject of 
Fingal is this : Svraian comes to invade 
Ir^ndi Cutbullin, the guardian of the 
young King, hod applied for assistance 
to l^higal, who reigned in the opposite 
coast c? Sojtland. But, before Fingal's 
arrival, he is hurried, rarii counsel, to 
encounter Swatan. He is defbat^; he 
retreats, and desponds. Fingal strives in 
this coDjunctiNPB. Tlie battle is for some 
time dubious; hut in the end, he con- 
quers Swaran ; and the remembrance of 
Swamn's being the brother of Agandecca, 
who had onee saved his lile, n^es him 
dismiss hkn honourably. Homer, it is 
true, has filled up hk story with a much 
greater variety of partfcnlars than Ossian ; 
and in this bat shown compass of in- 
vention superior to jw of the other 
poet But h miist not be ftaigoeien, that, 
though Homer be more circumstantial, 
hk incidents, however, are less diversilied 
in kind than those of Ossian. War and 
bloodshed seign throughout the Biad ; 
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and, notwithstanding all the fertflity of 
Homer's invention, there is so much urn- 
fonnity in his subjects, that there are few 
readers, who, before the dose, are not 
tired w it h perpetual fighting. Whereas 
in is reKeved by a more 

agreoSe diversity. There is a finer 
mixture of war and hei^m with love 
and- friendship— -of martial with tender 
scenes, than is to be met with, perhaps, 
in any othier poet The Episodes, too, 
have great propriety, as natural and pro- 
])er to that age and countty ; consisting 
of the songs of hards, which are known 
to have been the great entertainment of 
the Celtic heroes in war, as well as in 
jieace. These songs are not introduced 


at random ; if you except the Episode 
of Duchomar and Moma, in the flVst 
book, which, thougMeautiful, is more 
unartfol than any olffie rest ; they have 
always som^ particular relation to the 
actor who is interested, or to the events 
which are going on; and, while tlifiy 
vary the seen^ they preserve a suffident 
connection Wm Ifee main subject, by the 
fitness and |AopriCty of their introduc- 
tion.** 

These obarrvatipus may suffice for 
a procsmiiim to the extracts which 
we now proceed to make from the 
translation of Fingal. The opening 
of the performance is as follows : 


Arbore sub patulft, tractimque ciente sonorem 
Vrondibus, ad Tutam sedit Semonia proles, 
Cuchullin ; juxt^ue adnititur illiua hasta 
Pendenti soopulo ; magnumque recumbit in herbis 
^re renidenti scutum. Quern fuderat annis 
Carbera dux animo repetit, c&m littore anhdus 
Accurrit Moran, rumpitque has pectore voces. 
Surge, age, Cuchullin ; multas Aqnilooc profectas 
Aspicio venisse rates ; neu segnior estpf 
Limina (lui pandis felix adeuntlbus hospes, 
Instaurasque epulas, et plenae munera concboe ; 
Jam jam Suaren adest iiigens, ingentia duxit 
Agmina trans pontum ; completur milite littus, 


These lines are simple and picturesque. The author professes to have 
translated the poem from the original Celtic — that of Sir John Sinclair s 
edition, wfc presume ; — ^but the reader who is not acquainted with the Gaelic 
lanf^age Inay compare, at his leisure, these Tersest and the others which we 
are about to extract, with the corresponding words of Macpherson in Eng- 
lisli. The description of the eflfe ete produced by the sounffing of an alarm 
on the shield of or Cathbait, is finely drawn : 

Innum^ dypeum bollis, atque acre coiioro 
Fcreulit, et longe sonitas lat^ue vagatur 
Per colies, vallesque eavas, sdtesque proftindos ; 

Exihuntque fierae, ripeeqoe wtilMiie resultant. 

Continud sensit, sumin&^e creflfillne rupis 
I^aetum Curra dedit salnm ; celeberrimus hasti 
Se rapuit Connal ; tenuit nec caprea Favym ; 

Tonit iter notae Crugal sub limina Titiae. 


The inarch of the warriors is thus atrikbigly pourtraycd: 

Montes ut angnstis praeoeps h feuettnis amnis 
Volvitur, invicti ddabebantur ab altia 
Cotibus Erigenae. Patris vwtridlms amiis 
Quisque Bui micuit prinoeps ; quern pone subibut 
^ ' Torva manas juvenum,lii«»t premit agmen aqaarum 
Fttlgura. Semita quaeque fo^it; inisoen|m[;;jii unum 
Annonim strepitus varii | latratibus auraa 
Exercent catnli, saltuoiqne sub aetbera toUunt 
LactitiL Patrium heroes paeana canentes 
fietia feemunt omnes, hostemque in praelik poscunt. 

The; pccinidte of beautiful versificatioii which could be produced from 
the firsfbook alone, would extepd thl& artide beyond reasonable hounds. 
»ve may take the following almost at rapdom ^ 

llacc olli Feras. |Uv|;pfeiigen|£»'tfiUlid^ ' ' 'i 

Sola uM c^iysurgit nmfe ingftuM . " 
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^muluB cxceptum gladio Cabada peremit 
Duchomer ; lucumque iniens vastamque cavcmam, 

Conspicit wje oculqs Murnam, cui talia fiitur. 

DiC) age^ diilce decus, Cormacis Candida {ffoles. 

Quid nunc hoc lafddum circo es, quid nipfe, in uitro 
Sola ? gemit tcmrens, motatur maxima quacua, 

' ' ^stuat, ecce ! lacus ; montana cacumina nubes 

Contexerc. Nivem sparsam sub culmine 
Ipsa refers cipdore novo ; tibi gratia vivax 
sedat, Virgo^t torti sine lege capilli 
Fer collum voStant, ceu quae per taxea Cfomlae 
Culmina palantnr nebulae, puxisqUe reluc^t 
Solis in aestiti iadiis sub vespere sezo; &c. Ac, 

The horses of Cuchullin s cbanot are managed with great spirit and skill. 
Cemitur ad dextnun, generoso sanguine fervens 
Fuscus equus, tergoque nitens, Sifaddaque dictus 
Erigenis. Fremit ille, jubamque sub aethera quassat 
Arduus ostentans pectus ; passuquc superbit 
Insultatque solo ; pulsu gemit' excita tellus. 

Funditur hue illuc summo coma verticc, ceu quae 
Palantur nebulae deserta per alta ferarum. 

Parte sub adversk cervicem torquet in arcum 
Dusronnal ; repletque feTox hinnitibus auras. 

Hule tenuis juba, vivida vis est, ungula fortis, 

Pea alacer, nasus macutis insignia et albo. 

Montibus in patriis generates, aetheris aura 
Pttrior hos intdi mins aget ignibus ambo. 


In the second book occurs the description of the appearance of CrugaPs 
visionary form, which Blair admires so highly. Our author gives the pic- 
ture its most striking edect. 


Arboris ad truncum quae longis arruit luinis 
Procuhuit raud Connal sub margine rivi ; 

Muscosoque caput lapidi dux credidit almus, 

Fusus humi. Fuscum locus undtque et unique amictum 
Tristior induerat, noctisque fremt^t euntis 
Questibus. At, quamvis diversus ab aginine 
Nil metuit ductor validis exercitus annis ; , 

Cumque daret placidam fessus per meml^ ipp^em, 
Longum ignis vidit succedere culmine tracUdi " 

Montano ; mediusque astabat ftilgure Crugal, 

Qui ceddit Claris nome^yi^tibus aequans. 

Hunc etenim, belli xnisiintem proelia, fregit 
Armipotens Suaren. Qualis vaga Luna jier aethram 
Oedduam, toto vir palluit ore, recinctas 
Indutus nebulas ; montis prout fandbus ignes, 

CoUuxere oculi flammis ; sub pectore vulnus 
Sanguineum patuit, vdut sigens mpta hiatus. 

Quae te, Connal ait atupe&ctua, cuia remoedet, 

(^galide, patriis vqnator maxime clivis, , 

Bellatorque asper ? Quantum mutaris ab lUo 
Crugale, qui dypeos into: gladiosque comscos 
Nil usqu&m turbatus erat, nU ’iialluit unqu&nu 
Ille latat ptartim partimque reduditur nmbris, 
lllaciyixquttque manum ductori porrigit ingens 
Ingentem ; luctansqoe axijxno se in verba resolvit, 

Qualis arundunbus mistls gemit Auster aquosis.^ 

Nunc aoiindl% CoDoal tanmlum meus ooeupat altmn ; 
Ullineo gdidum torpet sub littere corpus ; 

Extremikinque loquor fiito, sate Oelgare^ tecum. 

Nec formam inde meoin greeripi^qdt agnoscem quisquam 
Mortalis poterit s repaid 
ExilesqueumbisasvSil^j^ ^ 

En quae me tote siihfpdm eiteS leinordet : 
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Imminet heu Lenae nubes, tfademque minatur ! 

Caede cruentatam video procumbere pubcm 
ISrinis infaustac. Pandis qui limina felix 
Hospitibus, Lemurum sedes fage nocturncaruin. 

Dixerat ; «tque ahiens liquidaa evasit in auraa 
. Luna velat itiUtd aese post nubila condit, &c. 

iSf/rising and the attitude of the warriors are well exhibited in the follow- 
ing lines : r 

Per Lenam longd sonitus lat^|ue vagatur^ 

Ocyiis et surgunt horrentes aere phakuiges 
Erineae, sicut cumulo praeniptus aquae mons. 

Cum ruit Oceanus, Boreasque exaspcrat undas } 

Immani stant mole heroes, telaque quassant, 

Brachia cep quercus annosb robore, cum fors 
Bacchatur glacialis hyems, et frigore frondes 
Exustae crepitant, ventoque hinc inde fermitur. 

It would be almost impracticable and mythology. The Latin translator 


to transcribe the numerous and ele- 
gant descriptions of the various ap- 
pearances of the contending heroes 
and their martial bands, or the beau- 
tiful allusions to the mists, lakes, 
mountains, woods, storms, and ima- 
ginary spirits of the hills and clouds 
which occur in this poem. Every 
one who has read Maepherson s 
Work must be quite familiar with 
the whole circle of Celtic imagery 


has done ample justice to the ideas 
of the original author. He possesses, 
evidently, an accurate acquaintance 
with Highland scenery, and he has, 
in dii|erent instances, given to ima- 
ges borrowed from nature, that lu- 
minous beauty which Maepherson 
himself seems to have been unable 
to impart to them. 

The termination of the third book 
is touching and graceful. 


Innumerae vocesque una citharaeque per'auias 
Insonuere ; canunt dulci certamine vates 
Res bcUo gestas regis; ductosque triumphos, 
Magnanimique duels notam per saecula gentem t 
Ibat ct Ossianis nomen sub sidcra mistis 
Canninibus, cursusque levis, telamque coruscum. 
Saepe ego I^Uavi ; feilix victoria ccssit 
Saepe mihi, quamvis caljgine mersus opaca 
Nunp homines comitor, nil magnae laudis egentes. 
Non' kiBUMi proceres, non te, pater alme, videbo 
Ampliht. En ! avido viridantem caprea mordet 
Dente tuum, Phingal, tumulum, qui Morvenis altus 
Regniiras dominus. Ver&m hac tua laude fhiatur 
Umbra pia, liquidas coeli spatiata per auras, 

O pater ! O prestans olim felic^s aitnis 
Dux procenim, saxis genuit quos aspera Morven* 


111 the beginning of the fourth book, the poet thus addresses Malvina: 
Ecqua, decore nitens, coeli velut imbrifer arcus 
Mente subit virgo, demulcetque aethera cantu ? 

! ' Dulce loquens, vhgo lenis ; sata Toscarc virgo 

Candenti dextti ; nigris Malvina capillis. 

Saepe tibi oedni ; pendensque ex ore canentis 
Luctu saepe meo doluisti ; saepe deooras 
Kudisti lacrymas. Magnosne audire labores, 

Quaeque tuus movit ftilgentibqs Oscar in are^, 

Bella juvat? Qaando saevum fknre doloreitt . 

Heu tumidas potero Conae plangentis ad undaa ! 

Egi aevqm bello ! pulsu melioribus aimia 
Me kmgi vexant gemitua ct dainna.sanMtach 


This book is closed with the plaintive strains of Cuchullin, bewailing his 
misfortunes in the war. T||^ iB the concluding part of his lament : 

Miite loqui, Cotutttff me carmina dicent. 

...to ' 'B'B ' ' ^ 
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Phif^aleU, sive Hihtrnia Liberaia> 

llinc per tiirbincBxn solus siispiria Cromlam 
^ Nocte dieque traham luctu, dum vita mancbit. 

Ne, Bragdla, meum cessa deflere profundis 
Deinersum tenebris nomen : certamine victus 
Non patrios fines, non te, lux alma levisamu 

Connal'a eulogium of Fingal^ in the fifth book, is' finely translated 
Fhit^a tu contemplator ; micat aequore campl 
Loricam indutua rutilam, velut aethere Ailmen"^; 

Vlque viget^ sicut nimbis tonentibua auctus 
Lnbar io immensum, turbove per avia Cromlac, 

Annosa Siemens quercuB sub Mgora noctis. 

Qu^m tuns est fblix populus, dux maxime, Phingal ! 

Omnia, com faellas, misoet tua dextera vicbix 
Praelia ; consilio praestas, ubi pace quicscis. . 

Mille regie dicto gentes ; quatie agmina ferro. 

Qu^ tuus est fdix populus, dux maxime, Phingal, 

Qui Selma prodis, late qui Morvene regnas ! 

The death of Orla, uid of his own son Reyno, is thus lamented by the 
hero, who gives name to this Poem : , 

Sicut convex! tramitc collis 
Vimina pubescunt, heroes corpora firmant ; 

Abeumuntur, uti, stratae sub vallibus imis, 

Ingentes quercus, pleno quas ptoluit ainnis 
Flumine transversas, aestusque ac flamina siccaiit. 

Qualcs hi fuerint acie satis aspicis, Oscar ; 

Bdlaque si movpas, horum tc fama perenriis 
Kxdlat ; band secus ac Roenam, te carminu dicant. 

Totus inhomicras bello, mi Rocna ; domoque 
Blandus eras visu, qualis vel roscidus arcus, 

Qui procul adversi saltus regione renidet, 

Cum prope culmiidbus Morac Sol conditur altis, 

Lustraque cervorum longe lat^ue silescunt. 

Quern natu genui minimum, te, Roena, scpultum 
Lena sub hoc saxo foveat ; nirsusquc valeto. 

Nos quoque decIcUmus ; quantumvis maxima, virtus 
Nostra ruet, solersque omnis prttikiitia rcrum. 

A well-known passage terminates this book : 

Jamque sede mecum, spira tua carmina, 

Nil jucunda minus, tepidi quam flamina veilif f ' 

Quae captat venator hians, ubi somnia rumpit 
Faudbus in mentis, laetarique auribus haurit 
Arrcctis Genios, dulceroquc profondere enntum, 

Quo valles montesque Ssnant, sonat arduus aether. 

The sixth, and last book, opens with a fine description of a niglit-sceiic, 
and of the song of aged Carril ; but we have only room for Fingal's address 
to Cuchullin : 


Maxime Cuchullin, celso da Candida malo 
Lintea, teque man. Reducem te patria tellus, 

Insula rore madens, telisque asperrima du^is, 

Aodpiat. Claro S(^lani ranguine cretain ' 

Respice mente memor Bragdlain. Saucia curis, 

Humectan^ue genas, pciago pia lamina flgit, 

I^ittore in eartremo ; per tempera sihilat ^urus, 

Undantesque comas niveo sub pectore miscct. 

Captat hians atrae voHtsntia murmura noctis, 

Remonimque sonoii longe rcsonare per undas, 

Jpda tuum credit cantum dtharaeque levamen. 

^ These extracts will sufilcient to romahtie and pathetic nature, which 
po^^y to oar readers some idea of Ae; 8i]fiJn{|^8per6(^through the poem 
abUity, and learning, dlsplwdl 
throughout this! performqw*^ 
dfipnrent little episodcf, m % men 


dtnsfused, with much 
j itrains of ancient Ro- 
Th e translator appears 
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to excel in his descriptions of battles. 
We had marked^ for an extract^ a 
striking picture of this kind in the 
fourth book; our limits, however, 
forbid the multipl^ng bf long quo- 
tatitfns. The Phing^eis is by no 
means a cento from me Latin poets ; 
it is a regular and well-digested 
work, honourable to the literary ac- 
quirements of its author, and exhi- 
biting little or nothing of that slavish 
imitation of the great Mantuan Bard 
which is often so conspicuous in the 
lusciously-elegant compositions of the 
celebrated Vida. 

The arguments prefixed to the sc- 
v^al bobks are drawn up with much 
care, and are expressed with terse- 
ness and propriety. The notes that 
are added to this work shew the in- 
dustry and the knowledge of the 
writer; and, though they do not 
perhaps throw much new light on 
the subject which they are intended 
to illustrate, they furnish an agree- 
able variety of matter to the mind of 
the reader. The style of these notes 
is entitled to the same commendation 
which has been bestowed on tlie ar- 
guments, or prefaces, to the different 
books. No one but a Latin scholar 
of.conslderable eminence could have 
]>resented such creditable specimens 
of annotation. To the work itself 
three dissertations are prefixed, all of 
them written iu^.a free, rhetorical, 
and oniate mann^*& ' The first pro- 
fesses to treat of the question con- 
cerning the genuineness of the poems 
assigned to Ossian. This subject, as 
might be expected, is discuss^ with 
considerable^ keenness of feeling by 
our author. While we arc prepared 
to admit that be has evinced much 
diligence in collecting the substance 
of.jdie different sorts of evidence, 
which the assertors of the authenti- 
city of these poems hai^ adduced in 
support of their opinions, we cannot 
help, thinking that some things, in 
this (discourse, are injudicious, and 
even absurd. Of this kind, especial- 
ly, are the harsh, contemptuous, and 
almost personally abusive epithets 
applied to sevemf of the impugpen 
of Ossian's poetry, — the pqmpous 
eulogy of modem Borne, as the 
trem and mother iff chigfli gglijy :^ 
nations, — the mystical 
tonic tbcology,^ jti which^jmjpll^l^ 
occasionally indulges ldralsw>'^nd 


the vituperation of our Scottish £c- . 
clesiastical Reformers ; whidi can- 
not, indeed, fail to excite surprise 
and dislike in the mind of every im- 
partial and enlightened reader of this 
work. Our author’s language, on 
this last point, is vlry strong : 

Haud ignoramus— ^uam multa plus- 
quam civilis furor nostratum, qui 
saeviente perduellioUis procell^ patrum 
pertaesi aacra, novisque rebus studentes, 
antiqua monumenta flammis abolcnda du- 
creverunt. 

Such expressions indicate the un- 
happy influence of early associations, 
and of political and religious bigotry, 
in warping the decisions of the most 
acute and intelligent minds. It is 
now clearly proved, that, in Scotland, 
little or no destruction of manu- 
scripts, or other valuable documents 
of antiquity, took place at the me- 
morable era to which the author of 
the Dissertation refers. Scotland 
owes much to the exertions of the 
illustrious men who promoted the 
reformation of religion. To them 
she is indebted, in a great measure, 
for the establishment of her semina- 
ries of learning, and the excellent 
system of tuition in which her stu- 
dious youth are trained; and it is 
now too late for any one, however 
elegant and varied his accomplish- 
ments may be, to come forward with 
charges of worse than Gothic bar- 
barism against a body of men who 
possessed almost all the knowledge 
peculiar to the age in which they 
lived, and who strained every nerve 
in order to secure the inestimable 
benefits of true religion, liberty, and 
learning, to their most distant pos- 
terity. We consider, indeed, the 
ebullition of the sectarian zeal of this 
author, and his unjustifiable repre- 
sentation of the conduct of the re- 
formers, as gratuitous offences a- 
guinst good sense and good taste. All 
the passages, to whicli we have now 
alluded in a general way, are so many 
unsightly nud extraneous pieces of 
patchwork, awkwardly attached to a 
discussion, witli which it will reouire 
ingenuity to discover that they nave 
any manner of connection. Who 
would have thought, that, on the 
pf Ossian’s poems, such grave 
' the assertion of the su- 

ttie Church of Rome, and 
of th^Tandals of tlie 
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Refoifiation^ could be decently in- 
troduce ? The conclusion of the 
Disquisition consists of an appeal to 
the l||e Mr Laing^ . the Editor of 
Macpherson. Thelanraage of this 
paragraph is ludicroudy fierce and 
extravagant. ,0^ author appears 
seriously to maintain same oni*P 
nion of the causes ,of that genue- 
raan s hostility to tli^ <4uiuis of the 
ancient Celtic Bardj which Mr Gal- 
lie« — whose words are quoted in the 
review of the “ Report of the High- 
land Society upon Ossian,'* and 
“ Laing*s Edition of Macpherson,** — 
formerly ex^essed with so much 
simplicity. The curious reader will 
find the remarks of Gallie ouoted in 
the Edinburgh Review, Vol. VI. p. 
436 ; with them he may compare the 
peroration of Uiis discourse. 

The second Dissertation is occu- 
pied with an examination of the sub- 
ject or fable, the characters, and the 
diction of. the poem of Fingal. On 
each of these topics the author writes 
with critical skill and ability. His 
observations bear, indeed, a consider- 
able resemblance to those of Dr 
Bhdr ; but the beauty of the style 
in which th^are ^hibited will am- 
ply repay the a^t^ve perusal of 
even those individuals who^jsre the 
most familiar wUh the laws of Epic 
poetry, and the peculiar qualities of 
Osdan's story,' heroes, imagery, sen- 
timent, and diction. In Uie last 
Dissertation, the author delivers his 
opinions oii the best mode of trans- 
lating works from one language into 
another, and also on the proper con- 
struction of Latin heroic verse. He 
begins this part of his undertaking 
in the following manner : 

Quod ad primum attinet, facem pme- 
tulte mihi lucidiSBimam M. T. Cicero- 
nis verba, quibus Orationes, quas duo 
Athenmm spectatissimi Oratorcs in al- 
temtrum habuerant, convertisse ex At- 
licis se testatur. Sic enim loquitur is in 
egregio suo opere de Opti. p. Orat. n. 14. 

* Converti cx Attids— nec itjtmverti utin- 
terprss, sed ut orator, sentei^ tisdem, et 
eamm formis, tanquam flguris, verbis 
ad nostrum consuetudittem aptis ; in quf- 
bus non verbum pro verbo necesae babul 
reddere; sed genus omnium verbbrum 
vimque servavi. Non erdm ea meai)^> 
nuniwuiv lectori putavl oportfro;Ufd1||u^’<i 
qum appendere.* . . ' 


Of his own labours, the translator 
gives the following account: 

Quin Gaelics lingua multo eat Latiii^ 
expeditior. Nil dactylos curat, aut spon- 
dees, aliosve, quos noverim pedes. Dis- 
solvendus it^ue mihi erat versus Osdimis, 
novuaqua condendos, qui tamen Cxempla- 
ria hmafil progrederetur indole. In id ergo 
incubui, ut, priore Oasianis vduti pea- 
sundato corpore, in illo, quod ipse denuo 
creavi, eadem omnino esset materies, 
pulcherque ordo ; idem ubique robur, at- 
que majeatos ; ea^m lacryroabilis facies, 
eademque per omnea infiiaa mens artus ; 
ut idem denique Osaianea, Bomanorum 
douatus civilate, ipsorumque apprimo 
edoctus linguam, sua carmina Virgilii in 
morem modularetur. 

The reader will find, in this wri- 
ter's general remarks on the qualities 
of a good translation, and the requi- 
sites of melodious and elegant Latin 
versification, much sound sense, a- 
cuteness, and delicacy of taste. His 
views of the proner method of con- 
structing Latin heroic verse, reflect 
e^ual credit upon his knowledge and 
his discernment ; and it is not, per- 
haps, too much to say, that his own 
Fhingaleis, as our readers may pro* 

S ’ ’ ’ have observed in the extracts 
we have made from the work, 
fumiahes many instances of success* 
ful atlention to the niceties and ele- 
ganem d Boroan song. 

This volume att^ars, upon the 
whole, to be ij^Wsult of ;> much la- 
bour, ingenuity^' learning, and^eriti- 
cal acumen, and it is honouidble to 
the intellectual acquirements of its 
author* It is to be wished that our 
men of literature, in Sesdand, were 
more deely imbued with a love of 
classical pursuits and attainments, 
than they are generally considered to 
be. whatever has a tendency^jto 
awaken the public mind to a sofisft bf 
the importaticie and value of ancient 
learning, merits the countenance and 
approbation of all who feel an inte- 
rest in the progress of knowledge li- 
berty, and refinement, We have 
bestowed some attention on Mr Mac- 
donald's Work, chiefly on account of 
the novelty of the attempt ; and we 
hope t^nt this effort of the ingenious 
au^T will teitd to revive, among 
Btem^mafps di^alcdonia, our for 
ppilpW'Oi^^Roman literature. 
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HISTORY OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. BY ROBERT SOUTHEY, L.L.D. POET 
LAUREATE, &C. &C. 

f Continued^ ) 

In the meanwhile, the most pigo- D. Bunnio Izquierdo, a creature of 
rous preparations were made for the Gk)doy^B, without the privity of the 
occupation of Portugal. A force bad ministers either of France or Spain, 
been collected, under the title of the bears to have been siraed on the 27th 
Army of Observation of the Gironde, o^l^tober 1807. The convoy, with 
to the command of which Junot, who the English factory on board, sailed 
had been ambassador at Lisbon, was from the Tagus on the 18th of the 
appointed ; and such "was the expe- same month, and their departure was 
dition he employed, that he was on followed by a prodamation, for the 
his way to Bayonne before the term exclusion of British commerce, and 
allowed to Portugal for choosing its consequently conveying, in the strong- 
part had expired. At this period, est manner ^ssible, the Prince's ac- 
when the Prince and his ministers cession to the Continental System, 
were reduced to the lamentable di- The comparison of these dates, 
lemma of either expelling the Eng- therefore, shows, that every thing 
lish, and thereby ruining the com- which even the Jesuitical casuistry of 
inerce of the kingdom, or braving diplomacy could construe into a pre- 
the overwhelming A>rce of Napoleon, tence for the invasion, far less the 
abetted in his designs by the miser- dismemberment or partition of Por- 
able miscreants then at the head of tugal, was removed by the conduct of 
Spanish affairs, a secret treaty was the Prince, who was naturally and 
signed at Fontainbleau, between laudably anxious, at whatever sa- 
France and Spain, the object of crificc of feeling and ancient friend- 
which was, the partition of Portugal ship, to preserve his country from so 
and her colonial possessions, whatever great a calamity, and to maintain at 
line of policy she might adopt, and least the semblance of independent 
whatever concession she might make sovereignty. But these hopes were 
for the purpose of averting Uie threa* speedily dissipated. The Portuguese 
tened storm. To this neihsim Ambassadors, at the Courts of Paris 
treaty," (of which tlie readsEr %!11 and Madrid, were formally dismiss- 
find a copy in thej|u||ipendix to Co- ed ; and although various insidious 
lonel J ones’a able vwk dn the War pretexts were still held out, it was now 
in Spaiuiutid the SoU^ 'of France,) manifest to all impartial observers, 
was a secret convention for that the fate of Portugal had, for the 

carrying its infamous provisions into present, been decided, and that the 
effect, and according to which, 25,000 ilfo)7rYevr would speedily announce 
French infantry, and SOOO cavalry, (as indeed proved to be the case) that 
were to enter Spain, to be joined by me House of Braganza had ceased to 
8000 Spanish infantry^ and 3O0O ca- reign ! As one of Buonaparte's ob- 
valry, with 30 pieces of artillery, and jects, however, was to get possession of 
to msiinch directly for Lisbon. The the arsons of the Royal Family, and 
province between the Minho and by all means to prevent them from 
Houro, and the City of Porto, were retiring to Brazil, he endeavoured to 
to be occupied by Spanish troops, to veil his projects for a little, and seems 
the amount of 10,000, while 6000 to have been so far successful, as to 
were ^impenetrate into Alentejo and gain over to, bis interest the Per- 
Algarve ; the French troops were to tu^se Amhimdor, D. Lourenzo de 
be maintained by Spain on thehr Lima, who, when dismissed from the 
march. A body of reserve, 40,000 Court of France, travelled night and 
strong, was to be stationed at Bayonne, day, for the purpose of dissuading the 
to be ready to march on the shottest Prince from embarking for Brazil ; 
notice, should tli^ English send re^ measure which was the more ap- 
inforcements, or mdriice Portb|^ f m & British squadron, 
with an attack. - Sidney Smith, had been 

Thin treaty, which, as we have theinouth of the 

ready seen, had been negoriated by ’ Tligdi^,'a 
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• to beln a state of blockade. This Am- 
baa8ador-*-who seems either to have 
bean an idiot or a traitor — talked in 
lofty^tenns of the great respect which 
the French Emperor entertained for 
the virtues of' the Prince, — of the 
danger of provoking his wrath,— of 
the favourable intentions he cherish- 
ed towards Portugal, — and of the ne- 
cessity of immediate compliance wm 
his demand for arresting the persons 
of British subjects who remained, 
(fortunately, now few in number,) 
and sequestrating their property. 
These remonstrances appear to have 
made some impression on the Prince. 
The order was reluctantly issued, 
and leniently executed ; but it com- 
pelled tile British Minister, Lord 
iStrangford, to demand his passports, 
and withdraw on board the squadron 
at the mouth of the river. 

Had Buonaparte wished only to 
embroil Portugal in hostilities with 
England, his object was now accom- 
plished; accordingly, a courier was 
dispatched to inform him that all his 
demands had been complied with, 
and that the Marquis de Marialva 
would speedily be dispatched, with 
the title of Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary. While this courier was on Lis 
way, the French troops entered Por- 
tugal ; and such was the treachery 
by which the unfortunate l*rince 
was then surrounded, and the total 
want of vigilance in every depart- 
ment of that decrepid government, 
that Junot was within a hundred 
miles of Lisbon before any oificial 
advices were received that he had 
passed the frontiers!" He had ad- 
vanced, by forced inarches, from Sa- 
lamanca, and in five days reached 
Alcantara, a distance of forty lea<nies, 
by mountainous and unfrequented 
roads. Here J unot issued a proelain a- 
tion, filled with more than the usual 
^owance of mockery and falsehood, 
and, amon^ other things, eulogizing 
the rigid discipUne which he had cs- 
tablished, and calling his master the 
friend and ally** of the Prince Re- 
gent of Portugal. On th^ 19th of 
November, the advanced guard of 
.. this division passed the frontiers, and 
was next da/ followed by the Tcma|n* 
der, amounting to about 
wi^lSficld-piecejft. T>e PortpiguM; 
were not l#ng kept in igsoiai^jOf 
FVenchilteciplin^. Every species of 


robbery and outrage marked their 
advance. The churches were pro- 
faned and ransacked, — the men pil- 
laged as they went, — and the of- 
ficers robbed the houses in which 
they were quartered. “ The night 
which the french passed in Castello- 
Branco is described by the inhabi- 
tants as an image of Hell." The ar- 
my paid for nothing, and seized upon 
every thing. The cattle were driven 
away from the open country, and the 
towns ruined by exorbitant contribu** 
tions, exacted, not to maintain the 
troops, but to enrich the French ^ 
nerals. Robbery was in many iiujtl^- 
ces aggravated, by insult and iifoir 
lege; and no opportunity was lost, by 
these friends and allies, of testifying 
their contempt, both for the religion 
which they professed to support, and 
for the people whom they were to 
aid in their contest with England. 
The impolicy of such conduct can 
only be matched by the unblushing 
villany of the whole proceeding, and 
the unheard-of miseries indicted up- 
on an unoffending people, now des- 
tined to taste the bitterness of French 
domination and fraternity. 

Junot, whose prime object was to 
surprise the Royal Family, .had 
reached Abrantes, 92 miles from Lis- 
bon, before information was received 
in the^pttal that he had passed the 
frontiers. thing depended 

upon the of his movements. 

His march, however, had beeuimped- 
ed by some physical obstacles, and he 
dreaded that his prey would escape 
him. To prevent, if possible, a de- 
termination on the^art of the reign- 
ing family to emigrate, which, in 
their exigency; and aided, ai^ he well 
knew they would be, by the English 
squadron that blockaded the juver, 
they might be tempted to ado]^, he 
sent forward a courier to the Mini- 
ster of War, Antonio de Aranjode 
Azevedo, with a confident^ dis- 
patch, intended, of course>^to be 
communicated to the IVincc, and to 
operate in tranquillizing his natural 
fears, till he should be inextricably 
involved in the toils. But the vio- 
latum of the Portuguese territory was 
an act so little equivocal, that in- 
#igae and pibicstations were no 
'Idlgier of any avail ; and the Prince, 
O^niinglyi^ in peHect reliance on 
British honour, notwithstanding the 
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liarsh measures ^vhich he had been 
compelled to adc^t against British 
subjects^ and British property^ pre- 
pared for his removal. He had con- 
stantly declared^ that^ in the event of 
the Jh>ench entering Portugal, he 
would resort to this measure ; and he 
now found, that all the assurances of 
the French legation, and of Don 
Lourenzo de Lima, were as false as 
they were treacherous. 

At this critical moment, it was 
proposed to him to defend the ca- 
pital to the last extremity. The 
confusion and disorder of Junot's 
march, the exhausted condition of 
his men, and the damaged state of 
his artillery, were not ui^nown : the 
greater part of the Portuguese army 
was near the capital : and the Eng- 
lish, in the fleet, were burning to be 
let loose on the invaders. Sir Sid- 
ney Smith offered to bring ]ps ships 
abreast of the city, and there, second- 
ed by the indignant populace, dispute 
every inch of the ground with the 
enemy : * Surely,' said he, ‘ Lisbon 
was as defensible as Buenos Ayres!' " 
This was a sentiment worthy of the 
heroic defender of Acre ; but it is mat- 
ter of gratulation that his advice was 
not acted upon. 'J'he foremost of the 
French troops, exhausted by so long 
and fatiguing a march, might, it is 
extremely probable, have been kiiodt. 
cd on the head ; but the capital must 
have ultimately fal^pi, and, as Mr 
S. well rdv '^'such an act of 
vengcanefi^ii^st as it would have been, 
would have been advantageous to 
Buonaparte, by giving him a colour- 
able pretext for treating Portu^l as 
a conquered country ; this the Prince 
knew ; and it was in reliance upon 
his gentle and conscientious character, 
that Junot advanced in a manner 
whic^. would else have appeared like 
the r^hness of a madman." The 
morning of the 27th was accordingly 
flxed for the embarkation ; the cir- 
cumstSkltces attendant on which, as 
well as' the feclinra which it called 
forth, are admirably described by Mr 
Southey ; for these, however, we 
must refer to the work itself. 

Meanwhile, Junot continued to 
advance rapidly, but too late to seize 
his expected prey ; fi^r, as he ap- 

S reached Lisbon, he b^eld the shitm 
estined to convey the unfortunaie 
family of Braganza beyond hii powcry 


as well as that of his '' mighty mas- 
ter." 

On assembling in force at Lisbon 
his wayworn and exhausted divi- 
sions, his first act was, as usual, to 
call on the merchants for a compul- 
sory loan of two millions of cruza- 
dos : his next, the publication of an ' 
edict for confiscating Engliidi goods, 
and ordaining all persons who were 
possessed of &itish property, to de- 
liver an account of it within three 
days, on pain of being fined in ten 
times the amount of the property con- 
cealed, and of suffering, in additien> 
such corporal punishment as 
might think proper to inflict. The 
inhabitants were also prohibited the 
use of all kinds of arms, and other 
precautions were adopted to secure 
these unprincipled invaders against 
any sudden ebullition of popular ven- 
geance. The following occurrence 
will shew that these precautions were 
not unnecessary, as well as the state 
of public feeling in Lisbon, at this 
critical and humiliating moment : 

By such means, and such agents, [tlio 
Cardinal ratriarch and the Inquisitor Ge- 
neral, — the former of whom Junot had 
compelled to publldhr a pastoral letter, 
couched in terms replete with base adu- 
lation, and the most glaring falsehoods, 
and enjoining the people to submit quietly 
to the domination of the army of Nnpo- 
leon the Great, whom God hath destin- 
ed to support and defend religion, and to 
make the happiness of the people while 
the latter more willingly submitted to the 
saiqp infamous prostitution of his name], 
Junot thought to prepare the minds of 
the Portuguese for fresh humiliation. On 
the day after the publication of this pasto- 
ral letter, be went on board the Russian 
Admiral, [a Russian squadron, under Ad- 
miral Skiiavin, which had been acting in. 
the Archipdago against the Turks, had, 
a short time previously, anchored in the 
Tagus,] and when lie embarked, the 
French flag was hoisted on the arsenal. 
This was the first time that it bad been 
planted in Lisbon ; all eyes were attract- 
ed to it by a salute which was fired on 
the occasion, and the sight exasperated a 
people, who, perhaps, more than any other 
European nation, are remarkable for na- 
tional pride. The general feeling was 
sufficiently apparent in the murmurs and 
agitation of the populace ; but they had . 
no i^ers, and in murmurs it seemed to 
spehdltelfi Twodi^ the . French oo-. 
lours flyii%there. On the third, 
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a larg<; body of tiroops was drawn up in 
ahe great square of the Rocio, and Junot, 
with his staff, and a numerous train of of- 
dcei^ appeared in states He thanked 
thflOfy in the Emperor’s name, for the 
conetaney with which they had endured 
the hardships of their inarch. Th^ had 
rescued, be said, this fine city from op- 
pression,— they had saved it from disor- 
der ; and they had now the gloiy of see- 
ing the Erench flag planted in Lisbon. 
He concluded with three cheers for Na- 
poleon : the troops took up the cry $ at 
the same moment the French colours 
were hoisted on the castle, and a salute 
•of twenty-five ^ns was fired, and te- 
*j^ted by all the forts on the river. A 
deep and general murmur ran through 
the spectators : at this moment, the Mar- 
quez d* Aloma entered the square ; the 
people regarded him as one of the gene- 
rals to whom they might look up in their 
hour of deliverance, and they repeatedly 
cheered him as he passed. A spark then 
would have ^irodu^ an explosion, and 
Lisbon was never in such danger of a 
massacre: happily there was no man 
bolder than his comrade to step forward 
and provoke it ; the troops marched ofl', 
and the crowd dispersed. But the na- 
tional spirit which had thus systematical- 
ly been outraged, was burning in every 
heart. It was Sunday, a day on which 
more people Uea lAways on the streets 
than any others and now the confluence 
was encreased, by the pertufhed state of 
the general foeling. Towards evening, 
some French soldiers, riding their horses 
to water dirou^ the Terreiro do Pa^o, 
were hooted by some of the populace, and 
th^, on their part, returned insult for in- 
sult. A quarrel ensued ; a Portuguese of 
the police guard interfiered, and the Frapfli 
thinking that he interfered as a party, 
and not as a mediator, seized him, and 
delivered him to their principal corps 
de gardcy which was in the same great 
square. The populace attempted to res- 
cue him ; they attacked the guard with 
sticks and stones, and were on the 
point of overpowering and disarming 
them, when some patroles of the police 
came up, and succeeded in appeasing the 


and that they themselves were to be con- 
sidered as hostages. It was believed tlmt 
he had invited them ibr that purpose ; 
and it seems as if he had determined to 
provoke a tumult, for the purpose of in- 
timidating the Poriuguese. The distur- 
bance in the Terreiro do Pa^o had been 
put an end to, but the crowd had not 
dispersed, and the popular fieeUngs were 
still in the highest excitement. Things 
were in this state when Junot adjourned 
with his guests to the opera; he had 
taken possession of the Royal Family’s 
box in the centre of the theatre, and from 
thence he ordered the French flag to be 
displayed over the pit during the night’s 
representation. The French who were 
present, saluted it with shouts ; many of 
the Portuguese left the theatre, and the 
neu^ of this fresh insult encreased the in- 
dignation of the people. The patroles 
could no longer restrain them; men, 
women, and boys, ran through the streets, 
exclaiming, “ The Five Wounds for ever, 
and down with France !” It was fortu- 
nate for the Lisbonians that they had at 
this time a welt^sciplined police guard, 
raised the Count ^ Novion, a French 
emigrant, whom General Fraser, when he 
commanded the British forces in Portugal, 
had first patronised and recommended to 
the Portuguese government; and who, 
having reindered essential service to the 
city Iqrtbe establishment of this body, 
was now become one of the most active 
aa4 efficient agents of the new tyranny. 
HmK guards formed the principal parbof 
the foite which ww called out against the 
people, and thay,Jinrelled their pieces so 
as to spare thairomintryina|^The firing 
continued between three a9||||^ hours ; 
but for this caused and becausd^' l^e mob, 
who bad neither arms, nor, |3an, nor 
leaders, were more loud than dwgerous, 
few lives were lost The firing cearad 
about nine o’clock : ibe remainder of the 
night was actively employed by the 
French ; when morning appeared, cannon 
were seen planted at tlie door of the com- 
mander-in-chief; 1200 men we^'^wn 
up in the square, with horses artil- 
lery, and the streets were evc^where 
filled with patroles of aoldierB. In the 


tumult 

Junot had given a grand dinner to ce- 
lebrate the events of Hie day ; the go- 
vernors, and the greater part of the 
nobles, were present at this fisstival lot 
the degradation of their country. He 
was repeatedly called out, «g /jfosssenger 
messenger arrived with news of the 
cause of Uiese frequmt in- 


course of the day, a few straggling^rench- 
roen were killed, and some sevens eight 
of the people. The mob saw the danger 
of attacking so overpowering a force, 
and did not v^ture to engage against 
musketry and cannon with their knives. 
Had they l^n armed, nothing could have 
lii'eserved Lisbon from a massacre. The 
few native coipe which still remained in 
me city, were confined to their quarters 
#ring the jomult ; they would else, ^ro- 
Imbiyf 11^^ with their coontry- 
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mcQ. A corps At Alxnada, hearing the 
atir, and the diachorge of musketry, en* 
deavoured to ge^ boats to cross over for 
this purpose. The populace were in a 
state of frantic agitation; at nooti-day, 
groups were collected on the streets, look- 
ing at the sky, and adlrmii^g that they 
saw a blazing star, which portended the 
vengeance of tiod against their abominable 
oppressors. 

From the detail given in the above 
extract, it appears next to miracu- 
lous that a massacre did not actually . 
take place. We shall soon see with 
what superior energy and desperation 
the inhabitants of Madrid behaved 
on a similar occasion, which (al- 
though we cannot but bewail the 
blood so spilt) was the main cause of 
rousing, in the Spanish Nation, that 
invincible hatred of French domina- 
tion, which ultimately led to the 
triumph of the patriotic cause. But 
the Lisbonians wanted arms, and a 
leader. Had any hold spirit mani- 
fested himself at this moment of al- 
most frenzied excitation, who can 
calculate what might have been the 
consequence? Political hatred was 
indamed by religious enthusiasm, 
and oppression had been envenom- 
ed by intolerable mockery and insult. 
The ox, when driven to madness, 
turns, and gores his tyrant. The ^irk 
of vengeance simultaneously roused, 
even in nations least distinguished 
Ibr a daring and energetic character, 
is often invincible— always dreadful. 
But Wite had decreed events to fol- 
low another course; and it was re- 
served for the victorious arms of 
Britain, to rescue Portugal from this 
army of imperial locusts, by which 
her substance was devoured, her 
commerce destroyed, her fields deso- 
lated, and her children enthralled. 

Wo cannot enter into any detail of 
the extortion, insolence, cruelty, and 
oppression,, in which this army of 
frienda ui^d allies had indulged : we 
shall content ourselves with extract- 
ing the following description of the 
conduct of the brigands, called offi- 
cers; the baseness and atrocity of 


wliich has only been surpassed by 
those under their command : 

They (the French army) had entered 
Portugal with bq little ba^ge, that even 
the gencrals.borrowcd, or rather demanded, 
linen from those uj^n whom they were 
quartered. Soon, however, without having 
received any supplies from home, they were 
not only splendidly frurnished with orna- 
mental apparel, but sent to France large 
remittances in bills, money, and effects, 
especially cotton, which the chief officers 
bought up so greedily, that the price was 
trebled by their competition. The emi- 
gration bad been determined on so late, 
that many rich jwizes fell into their hands. 
Fourteen cart-loads of plate, from the Pa- 
triarchal Church, reached the quay at Be- 
lem too late to be received on b^rd. This 
treasure was convL7ed back to the church, 
but the packing-cases bore witness of its 
intent to emigrate ; and when the French 
seized it, they added to their booty a 
splendid service for the altar of the sacra- 
ment, which had been wrought by the 
most celebrated artist in France. Junot 
fitted himself out with the spoils of Que- 
luz, and Loisson had shirts made of the 
cambric sheets belonging to the Royal 
Family, which v,’ere found at Mafra. 
These palaces afforded precious plunder, 
which there had been no time to secure. 
The plate was soon melted into ingots,—. 
the gold and jewels divided among the 
generals,^— and the rich cloths of gold burnt 
for the metal, which constituted the smal- 
lest part of their value. The soldiers bad 
not t>e same opportunities of pillage and 
peculation, but they suffered no opportu- 
nity to escape i those who were quartered 
in the great convent of St Domingos, 
pulled down the doors and wlndow-frames, 
and put up the wood and iron-work to 
auction. Yet their insolence was more 
intolemble than their rapacity, and their 
licentious habits worse than both. The 
Revolution had found the French a vicious 
people, and it had completed their cor- 
ruptionf It had removed all restraints 
of religion, all sense of honour, all re- 
gard for family or individual cliaracter f 
sole object of their government was 
to make them soldiers, and for the pur- 
poses of such a government the wicked- 
est men were the best Junot * himself 
set on example of profligacy : he intro- 
duced Uie fashion of Isu^vious dances, 


* Las Cases, in his Journal of the Life and Conversations of Napoleon at St Hele- 
tia, gives the following account of the rise and miserable end of this insane i 

paring the erection of one of the drst batteries which Napoleon, on his armal at 
Toulon, directed against the Rngliid^, hp se^canjt.OT cor- 
]>oral present ivho coffid write ivid his 

dictation on the epfttlmeht The note « icanondml; vriddi 
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imported, perhaps, from Egypt — one of 
tiiem bdUTB his name; and the Portu- 
guese say, that no man who regards the 
honour of his female relatives would suffer 
them to practise it The decency of private 
families was insulte4z the officers scrupled 
not to iiitroduce prostitutes, without any 
attefhpt at disguising them, into the houses 
where they were quarter^ ; and happy 
were the husbands and the parents who 
could preserve their wives and daughters 
from the attempts of these polluted guests. 

Thus we have reached the condu- 
sion of the first act of this historical 
drama^ or rather tragedy^ and must 
hasten to notice the state of aflliirs 
in Spain, which wgs now become 
the theatre of events unparalleled in 
baseness and profligacy. 

Soon after the letter addressed by 
the Prince of Asturias to the French 
Emperor, soliciting a spouse of his 
imperial house, a proclamation was 
issued from the Escurial, in which 
the King of Spain accused his son of 
conspiring to dethrone liim, and im- 
plicated several others, particularly 
the Duke del Infantado, and D. Juan 
Escoiquiz, formerly tutor to the 
Prince, in the charge. To this ex- 
traordinary aocuMtion, Ferdinand 
pled guilty, and. asked forgiveness ; 
but whether he was advised to adopt 
this step, as a matter of policy, or 
whether he had really conspired to de- 
tlirooe his father, and place the crown 
upon his own hej^, has never been 
clearly ascertained. One thing, how- 
ever, is certain, namely, the wicked- 
ness and folly of all parties. It is 
certainly quite probable that a son 
should conspire to dethrone his father: 
but, when the plot was discovered, 
and the danger over, nothing but fol- 
ly, allied to madness itself, could have 
advised the rash step of proclaiming 
to the world the conspiracy and the 
weakness of the government against 
wliich it wgs directed. On Uie other 
hand, Ferdinand, in his penitential 
letter, is not satisfied with confessing 
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his fault, or crime, if you will, but 
avails himself of the opportunity, for 
the purpose of impeaching his friends, 
and, among the rest, his tutor, who 
had superintended his j^ucation, and 
who appears to have b^n a man of 
amiable manners, as well as consi- 
derable genius. Moreover, the said 
Ferdinand did afterwards not only 
conspire against, but actually de- 
throned the king his father; and 
notwithstanding ne found it conve- 
nient to deny the first charge, which 
he himself had admitted and craved 
pardon for, we think the probability 
lies strongly in favour of the accusa- 
tion, and against the accused. It 
will not exculpate this enlightened 
and beloved** embroiderer of petti- 
coats to alle^, that he had been 
prompted to uiis act of rebellion by 
the agents and partizans of the French 
Emperor, who certainly never con- 
templated raising him to the throne, 
and whose views and schemes such 
an event was calculated materially 
to obstruct. 1 1 is of some importance, 
at the present moment, to present an 
occasional glimpse of the real cha- 
racter of this worthy legitimate, for 
whose sake Spain is about to sufier 
the evils of foreign invasion, in addi- 
tion to the previous horrors and mi- 
series, of civil war. 

Soon after this affair, which we 
have only slightly noticed, the French 
began their march into Spain, in 
terms of the secret treaty of> Fon- 
tainbleau, and speedily got into 
their hands the important frontier 
fortresses of Pamplona, San Sebas- 
tian, Figuieras, and 'Uarcelona, which 
may be considered as the keys of 
the Peninsula. The consummate 
treachery by which this was effected 
has never, as far as we are aware, 
been surpassed. In the ineanwltilc, 
the Spaniards were amused, and, for 
a time, deceived, by the most absurd 
and ridiculous pretences, set forth to 
cover these acts of flagrant and un- 


liad been fired in the direction of the battery, fell near the spot, and the paper was 
immediately covered 1^ the loose earth thrown up by the ball. ^ Well,’ said the 
writer, ^ 1 shall have no need of sand.’ This remark, together with the coolness w'ith 
which it was made, fixed the attention of Na{M>leon, and made the fortune of the scr- 
This man war JuxoT, afterwards Duke of Abrantes, Colonel-general of the 
JiufMtrs, commandant in Portugal, and governor-general in Illyria, where he evinced 
sigpe of mental alienadcM^ Whi^ eiicreaiied on his return to Prance, where he v^ounded 
ife vfcfV of t/ts hitep^jpermcc which destroyed 
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questionable aggression. Gibraltar 
was to be recovered ; the southern 
coast was to be guarded against .a 
pretended descent of the English ; 
Junot was likely to be attacked, and 
an army must be at hand to support 
him ; and an expedition to the op- 
posite shore, which would exclude the 
English from the Barbary ports, was 
also talked of. But the occupation of 
four frontier fortresses, upon which 
the safety of the kingdom depended, 
was an act too little ambiguous to be 
explained away, or palliated, by such 
ridiculous and chimerical schemes of 
conquest. The Spaniards became 
alarmed — even Godoy, fool and trai- 
tor as he was, had not calculated that 
matters would have been carried so 
far. But retributive justice had now 
begun to work. The Spanish traitors 
had ncgociated the partition and spo- 
liation of Portugal ; but, with an in- 
credible obtuseness of intellect, seem 
never to have contemplated the peril 
to which their own country was ex- 
posed, till the prime defences of the 
kingdom were in the hands of the 
enemy. 

It seems, on this occasion, to have 
been the policy of Buonaparte to 
compel the Royal Family to emi- 
grate to America. This would have 
relieved him from his present' em- 
barrassments, spared him the com- 
mission of some cHmes, and left the 
way open for the fulfilment of his 
designs; while he no doubt believed 
that he was too strong to be disturb- 
ed by any subsequent efforts of the 
Royal Party, even though abetted by 
England. In truth, this resolution, 
in the circumstances certainly a wise 
one, had been taken, and prepara- 
tions were making for carrying it into 
effect, when the insurrection at Aran- 
juea not only put a stop to the em- 
barkation, but led to the dismissal of 
Godoy, the detested paramour of the 
Queen, — the abdication of Charles 
IV., — ^and the accession of the Prince 
of Asturias, by the title of Ferdinand 
VII. That this movement was the 
work of the Prince's party, for the 
purpose of intimidating the imbecile 
dotard his father into the surrender 
of his crown, is, we apprehend, no 
longer a matter of doubt or contro- 
versy. 

On the 1 7th of March 1808, tbs 
day when the disturbances broke out 


at Aranjuez, Murat, who had en- 
tered Spain on the 3d, to take the 
command of the French forces in 
that country, had reached Aranda on 
the Duero, whence he wrote to in- 
form the court, that his instnuctions ' 
were to push rapidly towards Cadiz, 
but that he would condescend to so- 
journ a few days at Madrid. This 
communication encreased the per- 
plexities and alarms of the new mi- 
nistry. They were now in the lion's 
mouth : it depended on him alone 
whether he womd devour them : they 
had nothing for it, therefore, but to 
endeavour to persuade the people to 
receive the French as friends. The 
entry of the French was not long de- 
layed. The occurrences at Aranjuez 
had been completely unexpected, and 
led Murat to accelerate his march. 
On the 23d he made his public entry 
into the capital, preceded by the im- 
perial horse-guards, and by his staff, 
and followed by all the cavalry, and 
by the first division of the foot under 
Gen. Mounier: two other divisions 
were encamped without the city, and 
a detachment marched to occupy 'i’o- 
ledo. Ferdinand the beloved" also 
made hia public totry the following 
day ; but was informed by Murat, 
that he could not recognize him as 
sovereign, till he had been acknow- 
ledged by the Emperor Napoleon. 

We have no rooua, andis little in- 
clination, to notice the mutual recri- 
minations, appeals, and bickerings, 
that ensued l^tween the different 
members of the Royal Family who 
had all been so shamefully wanting 
to their country, or the means used 
to inveigle them to Bayonne, into 
the hands of the French Emperor, 
whose whole conduct towards Spain 
is one mighty crime, for which the 
many great and splendid attributes 
of bis character ofrer no atonement. 
Those who are anxious for minute^ 
and, we have reason to believe, au- 
thentic information on this head, will 
consult our author, who has detailed 
the circumstauces with great distinct- 
ness aihl perspicuity. Our readers 
could form ho idea of the incompa- 
rable baieness of the whole transac- 
tion, from any abridgment ufith 
which we could present them. We 
hasten, thetefn^, to events of another 
irid;;^feoTc hnmeefiate in- 
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^ No true Spaniard could be so blind 
as net t6 perceive that the independ- 
ence of his country was annihilated^ 
or BO callous as not to feel indignant 
at toe means by which its humilia- 
tion bid been effected. The lower 
ranks of tlie people were the foremost 
to manifest tneir hatred to the inva- 
ders. In Madrid^ this sentiment was 
peculiarly strong; and in a little 
tiine^ the ferment became extreme^ 
and seemed to indicate that some 
great crisis was at hand. At this pe- 
riod, there were no less than S.^^OOO 
French troops in and about Madrid, 
besides a Ibrce of 10,000 men in 
Aranjuez, Toledo, and the Escurial. 
Nothing seemed more hopeless than 
any attempt, on the part of the popu- 
lace, to rise against such a formidable 
body of veteran troops, commanded 
by generals of acknowledged skill, 
approved valour, and great experi- 
ence. Yet the attempt was made, with 
a desperate courage, unparalleled in 
the annals of any other country but 
that which boasts the defence of Sa* 
ragossa : but we must suffer our au- 
thor to describe it. 

During the whole day, (May 1,) it was 
apparent that some dmdful crisis was 
coming on. The French made an osten- 
tatious display of their troops and their ar- 
tillery ; and, on the part of the Spaniards, 
the ordinary duties and diversions of the 
Sabbath seemed to be suspended, in the 
general agitation that prevailed. Notliing 
was concerted among them; no one 
knew what was to be done, nor what was 
to be hoped, but that some great calamity 
might be looked for ; and every man read, 
in the manner and countenance of others, 
an apprehension and a feeling like his 
own. Murat appeared in the streets at 
noon, and was received with hisses and 
outcries. Evening came, and the courier 
was not arrived, [a courier was expect- 
ed from Ferdinand, then a prisoner at 
Bayonne]. The French garrison were un- 
^ der arms all that night ; and their com- 
manders,^^ cool spectators of these things,” 
Hording to their own relation, saw the 
crisis approaching, and saw It with plea- 
sure. The following morning had been 
fixed for the departure of the Queen of 
Btiiufa, and the Infante D. Fratieisco de 
PMbi; and many persons, chiefly women, 
WAfded to s^ them set off. Among the 
snwiy rumours, true and fiilse, with w'hich . 
the dty was ^ed, H was reported that 

Infinite D. 

0 Muriit, to join his britfite at Baydnne, 


and leave him to act os regent during his 
absence ; that the Infante had refused to 
obey, and that, in consequence of his re- 
fusal, Murat had recalled some troops to 
Madrid, which had been ordered to a dif- 
ferent station, intending to seize the In- 
fhnte, and assume the government. 
Enough had transpired to makO this re- 
port probable : one of the carriages which 
drove up to the gate was saiu to be for 
D. Antonio ; and some of the populace 
being determined that the Royal Family 
should not be taken from them without 
resistiincc, and that one especially, who 
had been left to represent the king, cut 
the traces, and forced it back into the 
yard. Being, however, assured that D. 
Antonio was not to leave Madrid, they 
permitted it again to be yoked and brought 
out. This occasioned so much stir, that 
Murat sent an aide-de-camp to inquire 
into the cause ; the people were disposed 
to treat him roughly, but some Spanish 
officers interfered, and rescued him from 
their hands. The carriages, witli the 
Queen of Etruria and her children, and 
her brother, D. Francisco, then set out ; 
the latter, a lad of fourteen, is said to 
have w'ept bitterly, and to have manifest- 
ed the fear and reluctance with which he 
undertook the journey. Men arc never 
so easily provoked to anger as when their 
comjiassion is excited. Just at this time, 
while their hearts were full, the aide-de- 
camp whom they bad maltreated return- 
ed with a party of soldiers, and a scene of 
bloodshed presently began ; in what man- 
ner never will be known. 

The indignation and hatred of the 
Spaniards, wMch had so long been repress- 
ed, now broke forth. As fast as the 
alarm spread, every man of the lower 
ranks, who could arm himself with any 
kind of weapon, ran to attack the French. 
There is no other inseknee upon record of 
an attempt so brave and so utterly hope- 
less, when all the circumstances are con- 
sidered. The Spanish troops were locked 
up in their barracks, and prevented from 
assisting their countrymen. Many of the 
French were massacred before they could 
collect, and bring their forces to act : but 
what could the people effiect against so 
great a military force, prepared for such 
an insurrection, and eager— the leaders 
from political, the men from personal 
feelings— to strike a blow which should 
overawe the Spaniards, and make them- 
selves be respected ? The French poured 
into the city from all sides, — their flying 
artillery w^as brought up,— in some places 
the cavalry charged the populace, — in 
others, the streets were cleared by repeat- 
ed discharges of grape-shot. The great 
street of Alcala, the Puerto del Sol, ond 



the great Square, were the chief scenes 
of slaughter. In the latter, the people 
withstood several charges ; and the offi- 
cer who commanded the French had two 
horses killed under him; General Grouchy 
also had a horse wounded. The infan- 
try fired volleys into eveiy street as they 
passed, and dred also at> the windows 
and balconies. The people, when they 
felt the superiority of the French, fled 
into the houses ; the doors were broken 
open by command of the Generals of 
brigade, Guillot and Daubrai, and all 
within, who were found with arms, were 
bayonetted ; and parties of cavalry were 
stationed at the diffbrent outlets of Ma- 
drid, to pursue and cut down those who 
were dying from the town. A jwt of 
the mob, seeking an unworthy revenge 
for their defeat, attacked the French hos- 
pital ; and some of the Spaniards who 
were employed within, encouraged at their 
approach, fell upon the sick, and u)ion 
their medical attendants. Rut these base 
assailants were soon put to flight. 

At the commencement of the conflict, 
Murat ordered a detachment of tw'o hun- 
dred men to take possession of the ar- 
senal. Two officers happened to l)c upon 
guard there ~Daoiz and Velardo, the for- 
mer about thirty years of age ; the latter, 
some five years younger, was the person 
who had been sent to compliment Murat 
on his arrival in Spain. Little could they 
have' foreseen, when they went that morn- 
ini to their post, the fate which awaited 
them, and the renown which was to be 
its reward ! Having got together about 
twenty soldiers of their corps, and a few 
countiymen who were willing to stand by 
them, th^ brought out a twenty- four 
pounder in front of the arsenal, to bear 
upon the straight and narrow street by 
which the enemy must approach, and 
planted two others, in like manner, to 
cH)mmand two avenues which led into the 
street of the arsenal. They bad received 
no instructions ; they had no authority 
for acting thus ; and if they escaped in 
the actiqn, their own government would, 
without doubt, either pass or sanction 
a sentence of death against them for their 
conduct ; never, therefore, did any men 
act with more perfect self-devotion. Hav- 
ing loaded with grape, they waited till 
the discharge would take full effect. 
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and such havock did it make, tliatt he 
French distantly turned back. The pos-* 
session of the arsenal was of so much 
importance at this time, that two co- 
lumns were presently ordered to secure 
it : they attempted it at the cost of many 
lives, and the Spaniaids fired ttbove 
twenty times before the enemy could 
break into the neighbouring houses, and 
fire upon them from the windows. Ve- 
larde w'as killed by a musket -bull. Daioz 
had his thigh broken ; he conlinucd to 
give orders sitting, till he received three 
otiier wounds, the ]u*«t of which put on 
end to his life. Then the person to 
whom he left the command offered to 
suiTender. While they were making 
terms, a messenger arrived bearing a 
white flag, and crying out that the tu- 
mult was appeased. About two o'clock 
the firing had ceased everywhere, through 
the personal interference of the Junta, 
the Council of Castillo, and other tribu- 
nals, who paraded the streets with many 
of the nobles, and with an escort of Spa- 
nish soldiers and imi^erial guard inter- 
mixed. It might then have been hoped 
that the carnage of this dreadful day u as 
ended; the slaughter among the Spa- 
niards had been very great ; this, how- 
ever, did nut satisfy Murat ; conformably 
to the system of his master, the xvork of 
death was to be continued in cold blood. 
A military tribunal, under General Grou- 
chy, was formed, and the Spaniards who 
w'crc brought before it were sent away to 
be slaughtered, with little inquiry whe- 
ther they had taken part in the struggle 
or not*. Three groups, of forty each, were 
successively shot in the Prado, the great 
public walk of Madrid. Others, in like 
manner, were put to death near the Pu- 
erta del Sol, and the Puerta del S. Vin- 
cente, and by the church of N. Senora de 
la Soledad, one of the most sacred places 
ill the city. In this manner was the 
evening of that 2d of May employed by 
the French at Madrid. The Inhabitants 
were ordered to illuminate their houses, 
a necessary means of safety for their in- 
vaders, in a city not otherwise lighted ; 
and through the whole night, the dead 
and the dying might be seen distinctly as 
in broad day, lying upon the bloody pave- 
ment. When morning came, the same 
mockery of justice was continued, and 
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* A party of poor Catalan traders (who are privileged to carry arms) were seized 
and led to execution. They, were met in time by O’Farrill, who, with the Fremjl 
General Harispc, was endeavouring to quiet the city, and Harispe being made by ma 
Companion to understand the circumstances case, obtained their release. This 

General distinguished himself greatly during tli^ war by his military talents, and it is 
an act of justice to relate in what manner he was employed during the dmadful 
scenes of the 2d of May. 
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Arcsli murders were oommited deliberate- 
' ly with the forms of xnilitary execution, 
during several days. 

^ W e have deemed it necessary to 
give at length our author’s account 
of tl^is dreadful tragedy, not so much 
from the interest which it can hard« 
ly fail to excite, as from the import- 
ant consequences to which it led. 
The news of tlie massacre in the ca- 
pital no soqnpr spread throughout the 
provinces, tShan a general insurrection 
burst forth, and the decisive blow 
which the French Generals imagin- 
ed they had struck, instead of inti- 
midating or overawing this gallant 
and high-spirited people, served as 
the tocsin of alarm to rouse up the 
Numbering energies of the nation 
into one great and simultaneous 
movement against their invaders and 
oppressors. Never did the spirit of 
patriotism burst forth in greater vi- 
gour, with more entire devotion, or 
in circumstances apparently so hope- 
less. The Royal Family had been 
kidnapped and removed ; the nobles 
had most of them forsaken their 
posts — ^many of them betrayed their 
country; the flower of the Spanish 
army had been artfully withdrawn, 
and was now in Italy, or the North 
of Europe ; the frontier fortresses 
were in the hands of the enemy ; a 
numerous and veteran army of the 
French, habituated to victory, and 
now flushed with the slaughter of the 
brave Spaniards, was in the capital, 
and the heart of the country : yet, 
under all these enormous disadvan- 
tages, they rose against the most 
formidable military power of modern 
times ; a force (as Mr S. remarks) 
not more tremendous for its magni- 
tude than for its perfect organization, 
wielded always with consummate 
skill, and directed (frequently) with 
consummate wickedness And, in 
spite of calamity, treason, and suf- 
ferings almost unparallel^, both in 
decree and duration, persevered till 
their generous efforts were ultimate- 
ly crowned with success, and usher- 
M in the complete emancipation of 
country. At the present mo- 
when France, unaer the legi- 
sway of the Bourbons, seems 
to repeat the crimes w^j^ 
him wt so indelible a stigma on^ 
memory of Napoleon, rand commence 
bourse of nggresskm on the 


rising independence of Spain, on pre- 
tences even more abominably hypo- 
critical and diabolical than those of 
which the late Emperor availed him- 
self, it must be consoling to the 
friends of liberty to revert to a 
struggle begun, almost against hope, 
— carried on in the face of disaster and 
calamity, — and Ultimately rendered 
triumphant by a tenacity of purpose, 
and a firmness and fortitude of pei*- 
severance, which, we hope in God, 
they are again destined to exem- 
plify, and that, if possible, in a cause 
still more sacred, more noble, and 
more national', — a cause which sub- 
limes the spirit of loyalty, by an 
alliance and intermixture with the 
spirit of liberty, and which will car- 
ry with it the wishes, prayers, and 
hearts of the free, the enlightened, 
and the good, in every country and 
nation upon earth ! ! ! 

Our limits forbid us to enter into 
the details of this great movement, 
which our author has described witl\ 
great fullness, clearness, and truth ; 
and though we consider this by far 
the most valuable and the most in- 
structive portion of his volume, we 
must content ourselves with simply 
recommending it to the perusal of 
our readers, as important at any pe- 
riod, but remarkably and pre-emi- 
nently so at the present awful pe- 
riod, when this devoted people must, 
in all probability, renew the despe- 
rate struggle for independence a- 
gainst the infatuated and criminal > 
aggression of France. Sufiice it to 
say, that, as soon as our Government 
had learned the :turn which public 
feeling and sentiment had taken in 
Spain, the most willing and prompt 
assistance was afforded to tne pa- 
triots, who had taken up arms in 
defence of their country, against the 
common enemy ; and that the first 
triumph of the national arms was 
the surrender of the French squa- 
dron in the harbour of Cadiz. It is 
certainly matter of extreme regret 
that full advantage was not taken of 
the fimt burst of public enthusiasm. 
But this enthusiasm was, in a great 
measure, confined to the people, 
whose minds had not shared in the 
general debasement by which the up- 
classes were so disgracefully dis- 
tinguished. Treason, too, mingled 
largely in the Spanish councils ; and 
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many of the disasters which befel the 
patriotic cause, and nearly all the 
calamities which the British, under 
Sir John Moore, had to encounter in 
their disastrous march to Corunna, 
were, as we shall afterwards see, to 
be mainly, if not entirely, ascribed 
to the consummate villany of Morla, 
who, from the very first, thrust him- 
self into the confidence of the pa- 
triots ; and who, by an art on nis 
part, or a blindness on theirs, which 
it is impossible either to explain or 
parallel, continued, for a long period, 
to paralyze every effort to shake off 
the yoke of the invader, and to serve 
the enemy more effectually than all 
their generals and all their armies, 
notwiuistanding their skill, bravery, 
and cxperionce. 

It is plain that Napoleon had never 
reckoned upon any resistance on the 
part of the people, and that he had 
calculated upon placing his brother 
Joseph on a throne which no force 
within or without could successfully 
assail, lie looked only to his own 
power, and neglected to estimate 

the might that slumbers'* in a na- 
tion simultaneously roused to shake 
off an intollerable yoke* This error 
mainly contributed to his subsequent 
fall. ' The contest which he was o- 
bliged to carry on in Spain not only 
consumed myriads of men, but lock- 
ed up and neutralized armies, which, 
could he have thrown them into Ger- 
many, even after the unparalleled 
disasters of the Russian Campaign, 
would have still enabled him to dic- 
tate the law to his opponents, — to 
chase the Muscovites and Calmucs 
back to their steppes and desarts, — to 
make Austria and Prussia dearly rue 
the part they had taken, — and to 
maintain, unimpaired, that colossal 
l)owcr which he had reared on the 
basis of so many victories. But it 
was one of the delusions begotten by 
his fortune and successes, to be no 
longer solicitous to carry the public 
sentiment along with him ; while the 
habitual excesses committed by his 
troops in the countries through which 
they marched, or where they were 
quartered, but too well justified the 
reaction which had before commen- 
ced, and which was destined ; little, as 
jit would now seem, for the benefit or 
repose of £uro|>e — to usher in his fall. 


As we can Only afford to x^resent . 
our readers with another article on 
this volume, and as that shall be 
mainly devoted to some criticisms on 
Mr Southey's account of the Cam- 
aign of the British, under Sir ^hn 
loore, we are jirevented, by the 
length to which this has already ex- 
tended, from pursuing consecutively 
the train of events, and shall there- 
fore conclude at present, by extract- 
ing the author's account of the Battle 
of Baylcn, and the Surrender of Du- 
pont, the first success of the patri- 
otic army in the field. In the pre- 
vious battle of Rio Seco, the Spa- 
niards had been defeated, but they 
had fought iK with such determined 
courage, that they had forced the 
enemy's infantry to give way, had 
spiked four of their guns, and, but 
for their precipitation, might have 
obtained the victory. Few bloodier 
battles have been fought, in propor- 
tion to the numbers engaged. This 
victory, indeed, opened the way to 
Madrid for the intrusive king," 
as Mr Southey terms him; but by 
no means dispirited or discouraged 
the Spaniards, who had soon an op- 
X>ortunity of repairing the disaster. 
Dux)ont'6 dispatches had been inter- 
cepted. From these it was found, 
that he was in want of every thing, 
and was anxiously pressing for rein- 
forcements. Trusting to the repu- 
tation of the French arms, and the 
quality of the troops he commanded, 
he had allowed himself to be too far 
separated from the other corps dfar- 
mee, from whom, in case of attack, 
he could look for no assistance. 

On the 11th of July, (1808,) a council 
of war was held by Castanos, and it was 
determined, that a divisidp of 9000 good 
troopa^ under General Reding, should pro- 
ceed, by way of Menjibor, to attack the 
enemy at Baylen, where Gobert was sta^i 
tinned, for the purpose of guarding the 
road to Carolina, and maintaining a com- 
munication with Madrid. The Marquis 
de Coupigny, with 5000, was to proceed, 
by La Higuereta and Villanueva, toward., 
the same point, and co-operate with Red-' 
ing ; and Lieutenant-Coloncl D. Juan 
la Cruz Mouirgeon, with a CDrx)s of 200^\ 
was to go by Manholejo, and act 
the enemy, if they attempted to escai^hy 
the Sierra. Castanos himsdf occupied 
the Visos de Andujar, a strong and ad- 
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vantageous [)0fation, of which he thought with the greatest intrepidity. Several 
it necestt&lry to retain possession^ though times the assailants broke the enemy’s 
Ihe troops were without tents, there was lines, and Gghting with the resolution of 
a yrant of water, and the heat excessive, men who had never known what it was 
But this position enabled him to keep Du- to be defeated, they once made way to 
pont upon the alarm, and prevent him the batteries. But the Spaniards stood 
ftom acting against Reding and Coupigny, firm; they knew that reinforcements 
while they interposed between him and were at hand, and that if th^ kept their 
the two other divisions of his army. Red- ground, the situation of the French was 
ing succeeded in driving the enemy from desperate ; they hod confidence in their 
their at Menjibar; and from leaders and their own strength, and, a- 

the positioni which they took up, one af- hove all, that thorough assurance of the 
ter another, between that place and Bay- justice of their cause, which, when other 
len, disputing their ground skilfully and points are equal, will inevitably turn the 
Wdi. Gobert was killed, one cannon and scale. The action was long and bloody; 
the baggage in the encampment (were) It continued till noon, without any other 
taken. During these operations, some of interruption than what arose from oc- 
the Spaniards died from excessive heat casional recession, and the formation of 
and exertion ; and in the i||gternoon, Red- new columns. Du^nt, then, and the 
ing retired to Menjibar ; and crossing the other Generals, putting themselves at the 
Guadalquiver again on the following day, l^ead of their men, made a last charge 
ejected a junction, on the third morning, with the most determined bravery ; they 
with Caupigny, who had beaten the were, however, once more repulsed. By 
French from a strong post near Villa- this time they had lost 2000 men, besides 
iiueva. Their intention was to have at- those w'ho Avere wounded.” Dufour, who 
tacked Baylcn ; but Dufour, who sue- was with this part of the army, was killed, 
ceeded to the command of Gobert's divi- and Dupont himself wounded. No hope of 
eion, had evacuated that place, finding victory remained, and no ixissibility of 
himself unable to maintain it, and fallen escape, the French therefore proposed to 
back to unite with Vcdel at Carolina. capitulate ; and the arrival of the Spanish 
One part of the Spanish Commander’s reserve, under D. Manuel de la Pena, at 
plan had thus been accomplished, and, in this ^roint of time, enabled the victors to 
pursuance of his arrangements. Reding dictate their own terras, 
and Coupigny prepared to march from Dupont’s intention of marching from 
Baylen upon Andujar, and there attack Andujar bad been so well concealed till 
the main body of the French on one side, the moment of its execution, that though 
while the reserve of the Spanish army the city contained some 14,000 inhabi- 
ivas ready to act against it from the Vi- tants, no information was conveyed to 
fios, Dupont, meantime, had formed the the Spaniards on the adjacent heights, nor 
same intention, of placing a part of the were they apprised of his movements till 
enemy’s force between two fires ; and on two in the ensuing morning, when he had 
the night of the 16th, as soon as dark- been five hours on bis march. Castanos 
ness had closed, the French marched from immediately ordered La Pena to pursue 
Andujar, after plundering the inhabitants him with the reserve, and sonae corpis of the 
of whatever w^as portable, and took the third divison. Upon bis arrival, he learnt 
road towards Baylen. Reding was pre- that a capitulation had been proposed, up- 
paring to begin his march, wlien the ene- on which he referred the French negocia* 
my arrived at three in the morning, and tors to the commandcr-in-chief, and took 
fell upon him, thinking to take him by such a position os effbctually to sumiund 
surprise, The attack was made vigo- the defeated army. The answer which 
rojttsly, and might have been successful, Castanos tetumed was, that the French 
had not the Spaniards, because of their must surrender them^ves jurisoners of 
Uitepded movement, been in some de- war, and no other terms would be grant* 
"gree of readiness. The foremost compa- ed,— that because of the manner in which 
nies, both of horse and foot, were engaged they had sacked the towns whKh they had 
hand to hand ; but the Spaniards rapidly entered, he would allow the General and 
took their stations, and repelled the as- officers to retain nothing more than their 
aailants at all points. When day broke, swords, and each a single portmanteau, 
thay were in possession of the high with apparel for use ; but that, in other 

S ul, and the French were forming respects, th^ should be treated like their 
columns to renew the attack in a squadron at Cadiz, in a manner conform- 
lon which was not exposed to the able to Sjjanish generosity. And he re- 
Ish artillery. 1^ this renewed at- quired, that Dupont should capitulate, not 
tach, both parties conducted themselves only for the troops who had been actually 
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engaged, but for the twQ other divisions 
also. 

The next day was spent in adjusting 
the terms ; and on the 2 '> at, Castanos 
and the Conde de Tilly, as the represen- 
tatives of the Supreme Junta of Spain and 
the Indies, a title which the Junta of Se- 
ville at this time arrogated, advised the 
Junta, that Dupont and his division were 
prisoners of war, and that all the other 
French, between the summit of the Sier- 
ra Murena and Baylen, were to evacuate 
the Peninsula by sea. 

This is the most splendid and com- 
plete victory which the unassisted 
arms of Spain gained in this memor- 
able contest. The plans of Castanos 
appear to have been admirable, and 
to have been executed with a degree 
of promptitude, courage, and deci- 
sion, which was afterwards seldom 
equalled. The fact is, the popular 


enthusiasm was at ihis moment at 
its highest pitch, and, had there ex- 
isted wise, able, and honest men, to 
take full advantage of it, the contest 
would perhaps have been less bloody 
and protracted, certainly less disas- 
trous. But the scmabbhngs and jea- 
lousies of the rival Juntas contend- 
ing for the supreme power, and the 
treachery of Morla and others, ruin- 
ed every thing, and disheartened 
and dispirited the people. What a 
melancholy contrast does the battle 
of Tudela present to the battle of 

a ten ! Castanos commanded in 
,* yet it is but just to state, that 
at Tudela he was compelled, by the 
representative of the Junta, to fight 
in a bad position, and at an unfa- 
vourable moment : by that time, too, 
misfortune had chilled the spirit of 
the people. 
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O BAY what joy her heart can prove, 
When to a mother's care is given 
To rear the pledge of virtuous love, 
Beneath the favouring smiles of Heaven ! 
When Hope, with a prophetic power. 
Bids many a fair illusion rise. 

To brighten Sorrow's dreariest hour. 

Like sunshine o'er the wintry skies. 

When sings the linnet from the tree, 

The sky -lark from the dewy air. 
Beside her kindly pUiowing knee, 

The infant cons his evening prayer— 
A prayer, to her delighted breast. 
Refreshing as the dews of even, 

That lulls each worldly care to rest, 

- And steals her thoughts from earth to 
Heaven. 

If pale Disease untimely shed 

its blight on childhood's blooming rose, 
Uow akaUd she watch his weary bed. 

And sorrow o’er his secret woes 1 
How shall she pour her lovely wail, 
While dnrnb^ wraps a world around, 
And, bfi^he taper glimmering pale* 

Start at the clock's foreboding sound ! 


If Death, with unexpected doom, 

Should tear the little one away— 

The human bud, of fairest bloom. 

That rose to cheer her mortal day— 
As gathering meets the solemn crowd. 

As strikes the dead-bell's pausing toll, 
Ah ! who can think upon the shroud 
That \\Taps in gloom a mother’s soul ! 

O thou who takest to thy breast 
A partner of thy cares below ! 

To thee, that partner turns for rest. 

And claims thine aid in every woe : 

1$ she the mother of thy child. 

Wrapt in his cheerless bed o£ clay ? 
Then share that mother's anguish wild. 
And chase her mourned thoughts 
away. 

O thou, who, in the field of dead. 

Hast rais'd a father’s early tomb, 

And see'st around a mother's head 
The deepening shades of sorrow gloom f 
Think, think of cares unweaiying paid 
To thee through many a helpless year, 
And tender thy consoling aid 
To wipe away a mother's tsar i 
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BY J. G. LOCKHART, L.I 

The literature of Spain is perhaps 
the most interesting of inodern Eu- 
rope, not merely from the intrinsic 
merits of the works which it em- 
braces, but as presenting, of all 
others, the amplest and most satis- 
factory data for the resolution of some 
of those great problems which relate 
to the reciprocal influence of govern- 
ment and letters. It involves ques- 
tions of the highest importance in 
the philosophy of literary history, as 
illustrating how the most felicitous 
combinations of natural dispositions 
and external circumstances may be 
counteracted, and almost neutraliz- 
ed, by the evils of domestic supersti- 
tion and mistaken policy ; how true 
it is, that, from a general expansion 
of intellect and equipoise of the fa- 
culties, literary greatness can alone 
be attained or preserved; and how 
silently, yet surely, the depression 
and restraint of the reasoning powers 
at last impair even the subtle powers 
of fancy, and narrow the empire 
of imagination. It shows us, too, 
how the influence of some fortunate 
principles of national character has 
in some measure checked the effect of 
this baleful system, and limited its 
operation with regard to poetry ; and 
thus enabled Spain not altogether 
to disappoint the promise of those 
days, when her writers were conspi- 
cuous in the annals of Roman excel- 
lence; — when Lucan, Martial, Quin- 
tilian, and Silius Italicus, repayed 
the benefits of civilization and know- 
ledge which their country had re- 
ceived, by protecting the sinking li- 
terature of its conquerors, and adorn- 
ing its decline : like the friendly ivy, 
covering the leafless branches of some 
venerable oak with a second verdure, 
and at last supporting the exhausted 
trunk by which it had been reared. 

Interesting, however, as these spe- 
culations are, we can only hint at 
^em here. Our attention at present 
must be confined to a single period 
of Spanish literature ; but a period 
so varied, so interesting, and 
so Sim of premise, that none, we' 
think, will be able to read the pro- 
ductions to which it gave birth, with- 
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out a mingled feeling of pleasure and 
regret, — pleasure, from the spirit and 
feeling which they exhibit, — ^and re- 
gret, from the reflection that so fair 
a morning of literature was so soon 
overcast, and that bigotry and im- 
policy so clouded the splendour of its 
meridian. 

That portion of the literary his- 
tory of Spain, to which the present 
publication refers, terminates with 
the sixteenth century, when the na- 
tional taste was Italianized by Bos- 
can and Garcilaso, and the old ro- 
mantic poetry of Spain sunk, for a 
time, into a subordinate rank and po- 
pularity, till it regained something 
of its former fascination, in the hands 
of Lope de Vega and Gongora. Du- 
ring the period which it embraces, 
the progress of Spanish poetry had 
much resembled that of other na- 
tions. From the shock of the con- 
tending languages of Rome, Arabia, 
and Castile, a whole had resulted, 
possessing singular capabilities for 
poetry, and uniting dignity and gra- 
vity with an uncommon degree of 
copiousness and melody, and in which 
the neighbouring dialects of Cata- 
lonia and Gallicia, at first rivals, 
had subsequently merged. The na- 
turally lively and poetical tempera- 
ment of the Spanish nation had been 
much increased, and had received 
some peculiar modifications from its 
intercourse with the East. This 
union had produced a whole, blend- 
ing, in a highly peculiar manner, the 
old chivalrous enthusiasm of the 
Gothic nations, with the manners, 
ceremonies, and literature of the in- 
vaders. llic long and obstinate 
struggle between the two nations, 
which at last terminated in the tri- 
umph of Spain, and the surrender of 
Granada, had contributed to¥aise to 
excess, and perpetuate, exalted no- 
tions of honour and bravery ; and the 
ever- varying and romantic incidents 
which were the result of this pro- 
tracted warfare, had filled the minds 
of the people with interesting recol- 
lections, and the storehouse of poetry 
with the richest and amplest mate- 
rials. The mind inhaled the atmos- 
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phcre of chivalroufi adventure^ and 
it breathed it out again in song. 
Under the influence of such predis- 
posing causes^ and with a language 
the most harmonious and poetical^ 
the number of those who may as- 
pire to the bays is nearly unlimited ; 
and in Spain^ it would seem that 
almost every one who could accom- 
pany himself in an air on the gui- 
tar, was a composer of Romances. 
Every mountain, as Faria dc Souza 
rather affectedly says, became a Par- 
nassus, and every fountain a 11 ip- 
pocrenc ; 

*■'’ Arid to the tinkling of the light guitar, 
Suft sunk the evening sun, soft rose the 
evening star.’* 

Such were the circumstances that 
produced that immense mass of po- 
pular poetry, which was afterwards 
collected, (we cannot say arranged) 
in the numerous Romanceros and 
Cancioncros of Spain. 

It is certain, that these composi- 
tions, as they now exist, have varied 
very materially from dieir original 
shape I for, as they were the offspring 
of the moment, they were continu- 
ally subject to change. In most of 
them, the original Ballad sustained 
some alteration in the mouth of every 
successive reciter ; so that the claim 
of authorship was one which few 
could have easily established, even 
had they felt any anxiety about the 
matter. But to posthumous fame, 
these improvisatori seem to have been 
excecdinglv iiidiflerent. The amuse- 
ment of tne moment was all they 
sought ; and having given vent to 
their feelings in verse, they commit- 
ted their Romances to the direction of 
chance, which, we may easily ima- 
gine, conferred and denied reputa- 
tion, without much regard to the 
beauties and defects of individual 
compositions. The obscurity, how- 
ever, which rests over them, with re- 
gard to dates and authorship, seems 
to us father to increase than diminish 
their interest. There is something 
singular and aflecting in the contem- 
plation of this extensive collection of 
popular poetry, read, admired, and 
commented on, while its authors, 
whose very names are now forgotten, 
enjoy only, in their works, a kind of 
doubtful existence, and nameless im- 
mortality ; verifying that flue, but me- 


lancholy image of the Italian Filicaja, 
that the roses of poetry were destined 
to be gathered and preserved, while 
the stems tliat reared them were left 
to wither. 

We shall now endeavour to com- 
municate some general idea of the 
characteristics of these Ballads. To 
a certain extent, the early literature 
of all countries is the same. In al- 
most all countries we And the deve- 
lopment of genius and imagination 
long preceding that of judgment and 
taste, and we meet with much which 
must please in every age, alloyed by 
many things, which could be tolera- 
ted only by the rudeness of that age 
in which they were produced. But 
when nations are placed under the 
influence of circumstances nearly si- 
milar in the commencement of their 
literature, that general resemblance, 
which holds, even where there is no 
such coincidence, naturally becomes 
more minute and particular ; and we 
know not that viQ shall be able to 
give our readers a better idea of the 
general features of these Spanish 
Ballads, than by briefly marking some 
of their points of resemblance, or con- 
trast with the early minstrelsy of our 
own country. The long and bloody 
struggle between Spain and Arabia, 
apd the strange relation between the 
Moors and Christians which it pro- 
duced, And an exact parallel in the 
Border warfare of our own island, 
and in that singular blending of na- 
tional antipathy, with feelings of re- 
gard and personal respect to hostile 
individuals, which characterize the 
rude literature of our forefathers. 
Even amidst all the opposition of re- 
ligion and interests, Spain and Ara- 
bia were still united by a communion 
of warlike enthusiasm and romantic 
adventurer-of loves, friendshipa, and 
amusements ; and when the cham- 
pions of either country had to corn- 
lain of treachery or ingratitude at 
ome, they sought, and found, like 
CoriolanuB, an asylum in the very 
halls of the enemy. All this exactly 
eorresponds with the history of our 
own country. The same confidence 
and mutual respect which prompted' 
Bernardo del Carpio to chuse his cit^ 
of refuge among the Moors, after his 
father’s murder, led the gallantPercy, 
in the hour of danger, to, seek the 
aid of his hereditary enemy Douglas, 
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and planted side by side, in the field 
df Shrewsbury, those banners which 
floated over the bloodv plains of Ot- 
teiboume and Homeldon. The same 
life of danger and warfare, producing 
the same succession of hair-breadth 
escapes and tomantic incidents, ge- 
nerated in both countries the same 
excitement of mind, and led them to 
express their feelings in poetry of the 
same wild and irregular character. 
The Ballads of both countries, there- 
f(n‘e,'have many features in common. 
Some differences, arising, perhaps, 
from the influence of climate and si- 
tuation, we shall now notice. 

With all our national partialities, 
we cannot deny that the moral tone 
of the Spanish Ballads is far superior 
to that of our own ; and that even 
the oldest of them announce a degree 
of civilization, to which Scotknd 
seems, at the same period, to have 
had little claim. There can be no 
surer proof that society is at a low ebb, 
than a fondness for extravagant hor- 
rors and exaggerations. Such tales 
are ever the favourites of a barbarous 
age, because the natural inertia of the 
mind, and callousness of the nioral 
feelings, can be overcome only by 
the application of tlie most violent 
stimuli. Such are those cool and 
disgusting murders, which occupy 
so large a share in the Scottish Ro- 
mantic Ballads ; not such as are pro- 
duced by the natural excitation of 
barbarous quarrels, or hereditary 
hatred, the details of which seem 
to be common to all countries, and 
which find at once their origin and 
their palliation in mistaken notions 
of honour, and in die excess of feel- 
ings, in themselves commendable, — 
but murders of the most treacherous 
and disgusting nature, committed on 
the moat helpiessandconfidingbeings, 
by those who should have been their 
protectors^ and that, in some cases, 
^mewt without a cause, and without 
a purpose^ The reader^who consults 
theemibetion of Bir Walter Scott wiB 
notjoidc flsr for examples. ** YouUg 
t^d Williara,” — “ Lord 
The Cruel Sister," and, 
{MSrhftm the most abominable of all, 
will sufficiently 
lllttstrtde the remarks Bven incest 
appeaijs ^ have been afavouritosub^ 
our own BaUad^mongers, 
thp^h the good taste of ihe Bditor 


has led him to introduce only one spe- 
cimen of this kind into his collection. 
Where the mind appears tohave dwelt 
with such composure on the details 
of the darkest and bloodiest crimes, 
it might be anticipated, that smaller 
de^ees of delinquency would be 
lo^ed upon with absolute indiffer- 
ence, though we should hardly have 
expected' that they would be men- 
tioned in terms of approbation. Yet 
such is the case; and incontinence 
and dishonesty arc, throughout the 
collection, spoken of in a strain, ra- 
ther of eulogy than of condemnation. 
Of the first, we shalllbardly be ex- 
pected to produce instances. Suf- 
fice it to say, that of the Romantic 
Ballads in the collection, nearly one- 
half are founded on circumstances 
of this nature, and breathe a spirit of 
perfect libertinism. As to the se- 
cond, we may remark, that there are 
few of these Ballads which are not 
tinctured with a perfect carelessness 
as to honesty and good faith. The 
Border robberies of Armstrong and 
Murray are among the noblest of 
the class ; for even these worthies are 
quite classical, compared with the 
meaner herd, whose free and easy 
notions of property are eulogized 
and recorded in the Minstrelsy of the 
Border. In short, they admired 
thieving more than the Spartans 
themselves, and on a principle far 
more selfish, and less philosophical ; 
and so coolly are such exploits de- 
scribed and commented upon, that 
one would almost imagine the au- 
thors believed that the eighth com- 
mandment had been blotted from 
tlie Decalogue, or at least that its 
provisions were never meant to ex- 
tend to Scotland. No such imputa- 
tion can be thrown upon the charac- 
ter of the Spanish Ballads. Their 
tone, as contrasted with the humble, 
we may almost say, vulgar tone of 
ours, is perfectly patrician. They 
breathe of courts and camp8» and of 
bravery, softened and bumaiHZed by 
chivalry. True it is, that in them, 
as in the earlier compositions of all 
nations, the details of violence and 
crime do occur; but the crimes which 
they describe are seldom of that 
cool and treacherous kind for which 
no state of society can aflbrd an apo- 
logy. In one or two instances, where 
such crimes are introduced, the de- 
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serif tion is conceived in a Very difier- 
ent spirit, from that which unfortu* 
nately characterizes our own. In- 
stead of harrowing the feelings with 
the minute painting of corporeal suf- 
fering, and the details of murder, 
the Spanish authors have judiciously 
rested the poetical interest of their 
compositions on the struggles which 
had preceded guilt, or the deep re- 
morse which followed it. The apo- 
logy or defence of dishonesty is still 
less to be found in the early S^panish 
Ballads, though, at an after period, 
the “ gusto picaresco*’ (blackguard 
taste) became fashionable, from the 
example of one of the most singular 
men that Spain has produced, ^e 
Statesman, Historian, Toet, and No- 
velist, Mendoza. The exalted tone 
of feeling, which pervaded the early 
days of Spanish History, was quite 
inconsistent with the adoption of 
such subjects. Those whose ideas 
had been familiar with the romantic 
incidents of Amadis, and the legends 
of Cliurlomagne, could not aftbrd to 
celebrate the robberies of outlaws, 
such as an Armstrong or a Murray, 
and still less to waste the labour of a 
single redondilla on the petty larcenies 
of the ignobile vulgus.'* The un- 
fortunate capture of Hughic the 
Graeme, ‘‘ grippit for stealing o' the 
Bishop's mare," would have excited 
but little sympathy ^ among those 
who thought rather of the glory of 
Koncesvalles ; and the ingenious de- 
vice by which the Harper of Loch- 
maben increased his stud, would 
have been more likely, in Spain, to 
have procured him a place in prison, 
than on Parnassus. 

Another striking point of distinc- 
tion, between the Ballads of the two 
countries, is the strong tendency to 
superstition in the one, and the al- 
most total absence of any such feel- 
ing in the other. It would seem as 
if the gloomy climate of the North 
had impressed such idoss with pe- 
culiar force on the Scottish charac- 
ter; as if the wild grandeur of woods, 
rocks, and mountains, viewed under 
a cloudy, inconstant, and stormy sky, 
had rendered their inhabitants ima- 
ginative and meditative, and led 
them, in the pauses of warfare and 
turmoil, to see visions, and to dream 
dreams* Germany itself does not 
^•em to surpass our own country in 


the number or variety of its i^ritual 
inhabiunts. Every castle or cave, and . 
every family of note, had its own fa- 
miliar, in addition to that large body, 
whose propensities were of a more 
locomotive kind, and whp diyributed 
their services more genaridly. The 
influence of the habitual indulgence 
of such fancies is ex^dingly visible 
in our Romances : but ^ttle of this is 
to be found in those of Spain. Even 
the Fairies, who, though fallen irom 
their high estate, occupy so conspi- 
cuous a place in Scottish Demonolor 
gy, seem never to have properly es- 
tablished their empire in Spain ; and 
this is the more wonderful, since, 
with the adoption of that Oriental 
taste, which gave so strong and per- 
manent a colouring to Spanish Poet- 
ry, we should have conceived, that 
the Arabian mythology would not 
have been neglected, — and that tlie 

Peris," in particular, would have 
met with a favourable reception. But 
this, perhaps, is also attributable tp 
the influence of climate. If Uie rug- 
gedness and barrenness of a country, 
and the inclemency of its climate, 
have a tendency to produce those vi- 
sionary moods of mind, which give 
rise to such creations, we may sup- 
pose, that a fertile soil, and smiling 
sky, fixing the attention rather on 
things external than internal, and 
discouraging the exercise of medita- 
tion, by furnishing the mind with 
other sources of amusement, willf 
sufiiciently account for the differ- 
ence. 

In point of execution, too, there are 
some differences of a slighter kind. It 
may be supposed that the versifica- 
tion in the Spanish Ballads is the 
more harmonious. This is but slight 
praise. The superior capabilities of 
the language, the extreme ease of 
the metre in which they are written, 
and the musical accompaniment to 
which they appear to have been ori- 
ginally subjected, would lead us to 
expect this. But the extreme abru]^t- 
ness of our Ballads is another cir- 
ciunstance not to be found in the Spa- 
niib^ From the style in which ours 
are written, they presuppose an ao- 
quamtance widi thej^cireumstanees, 
for, in general, the incidents are ra- 
ther hinted at than described^— and 
the dialogue, in particular, is exceed- 
ingly broken and defective. The 
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Spanish begin more ** with the be- 
“ ginning/’ and are more strictly and 
minutdy narrative. We believe even 
the greatest admirers of our Ballads^ 
too^ will admit the extreme Irequen- 
cy of ohildish repetitions^ and a po- 
verty of expression^ which has led to 
a coincidence of lines^ and even whole 
stanzas^ in a tnultitude of Ballads : 
a circumstanee much less common in 
Spanish Poetry. 

On the Whole^ then> wc certainly 
feel compelled to give the preference 
to the Danish Romances. Among 
all the coilectlona of Scottish Poetry 
we have yet seen.^ though affecting 
ideas^ and beautiful lines and stanzas^ 
do occur^ We find it difficult to name 
any one piece^ on which we would 
be content to peril the character of 
the Scottish Minstrelsy. Perhaps 
Lord Maxwell's Goodnight comes 
nearest to our ideas of a^ood Ballad ; 
but we fear^ after all^ it would ap- 
pear tojittlc advantage beside Count 
Alarcos^ or the Plight of Roderick. 

We at one time intended to attempt 
something like a classification of the 
materials of the old Romanceros ; 
but we find that neither our time 
nor limits will ].)errait. We believe, 
too, that it would be difficult to find 
any classification which would be of 
practical use. Under the heads of 
iiomantic. Historical, Moorish, &c. 
we might indeed arrange them ; but, 
in reality, these classes are seldom 
found simple or uncompounded. 
From the very nature of the connec- 
tion between Spain and Arabia, it is 
impossible that the terms Spanish 
and Moorish" should not often be 
convertible, as indicative of the sub- 
ject of the Ballad'; and frequently 
.the characteristics of all the three 
classes are to be found united in 
those where the aid of fable has been 
called in, to heighten the effect of the 
National Legends, and to gratify 
that taste for exaggeration, which, 
existing in the national character, 
even while its literature was Roman, 
had been fostered by its connection 
with the East, and had more lately 
received a new impulse from the 
diffusion of the Romance of Ama- 
dis de Oaul, and one or two others 

those knightly Tomes which suf- 
fered martyrdom in the de&truc^ 
tion of Hon Quixote’s library. Thus, 
ig^hose ^^ds which are founded 


on early passages of Spanish History, 
truth 'and fiction are so mingled, 
that it would be impossible, in nine 
cases out of ten, to say whether they 
more properly belonged to the class 
of Romantic or Historical. The ex- 
ploits of the Cid and Bernardo del 
Carpio, as chronicled in the Roman- 
ces, are little inferior to those of 
Auiadis or Palnierin in absurdity ; 
and Charlemagne and his peers oc- 
cupy a debateable land, wnich be- 
longs at least as much to Romance as 
to History. This is not the place to 
inquire what were the circumstan- 
ces which at first invested these per- 
sonages with these fabulous attri- 
butes ; but there can be no doubt 
that much of the interest of the Chi- 
valrous Ballads depends on that his- 
torical twilight under which the cha- 
racters arc represented, and which 
loaves the outline visible, while it al- 
lows the Poet to fill up the details 
as he pleases. This, we think, ren- 
ders them far more amusing than 
those which arc founded on historical 
events of a later date, where the no- 
toriety of the circumstances very ma- 
terially abridged the license of the 
Poet. In both these classes, however, 
we meet with a freshness and spirit 
which far more than compensate for 
their occasional absurdities. They 
are, as Bouterwek observes, little 
pictures, which represent only situa- 
tions, without any attempt at lengthr 
cned narrative : but their truth of 
detail is generally admirable, and the 
exquisite naivete of the language 
alone would be sufficient to give 
them interest. Those ballads, how- 
ever, which arc founded on Moorish 
subjects, appear to us to be generally 
superior to the others. There was 
something in the nature of the semi- 
oriental manners of the Spanish 
Moors, admirably adapted for tlie 
purposes of poetry. The luxury and 
pomp of the East, uniting witn the 
Gothic chivalry, their magnificent 
armour and housings, their devices 
and emblematical ornaments, irresis- 
tibly caught the fancy. During those 
campaigns which, terminated in the 
conquest of Granada by Ferdinand 
and Isabella, the Spaniards had ac- 
quired a minute knowledge of the 
manners and the family history of 
their opponents, and the beauties of 
the Alhambra and the Gencralife, 
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the quarrels of the rival factions of 
the Soegris and the Abencerrages then 
became the favourite themes of the 
Spanish Muse. The following pass- 
age of Quintana describes the beau- 
ties of these Ballads with truth and 
elegance It is wonderful with 
what vigour and brevity they paint 
scenes^ personages^ and feelings. In 
one, it is the Alcayde of Molina who 
enters, rousing the Moors against the 
Christians, who are ravaging their 
fields; in another, the unfortunate 
Aliatar, borne back, with the gloom 
of a funeral procession, through the 
gate whence he had issued, with 
such gaiety, the day before ; now it is 
a simple country maiden, who, hav- 
ing lost the ear-rings her lover had 
given her, weeps at the prospect of 
the reproaches which await her ; 
and now a shepherd, who, solitary 
and forsaken, grows indignant at the 
sight of two turtles cooing in a neigh- 
bouring poplar, and drives them a- 
way with a stone." 

The interest, however, which per- 
vades the narrative Romances can 
hardly be said to extend to the other 
pieces, which fill up the old Cancio^ 
neros and Romanceros, namely, the 
lyric, amatory, and comic composi- 
tions. The besetting sin of these is 
an excessive tendency to diifuseness, 
and their prevailing feature is mono- 
tony. All the points and concetti 
which disfigure the Italian sonnets, 
arc to be found in the amatory poe- 
try of Spain. Bouterwek, indeed, 
seems to think some of these faults 
very peculiar to Spain, and instances 
that imaginary combat between pas- 
sion and reason, which is so frequent 
in the Spanish redondillas. We are 
rather surprised that so good an Ita- 
lian scholar should have made such 
a remark, for we have the Parisian 

Raccolta de Sonetti" lying before 
us at this moment, and will under- 
take, in that single collection, to pro- 
duce at least fifty sonnets on this 
very subject. Most of the Spanish 
pieces, however, are characterized by 
an uncommon degree of exaggeration. 
“ The Sighs of Italian Poetry,” as 
Bouterwek says, became groans 
with the Spaniards.” Ever in ex- 
tremes, they stamped the energy of 
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their character even on these tender - 
compositions ; for they seem not to 
have been aware of that axiom, in 
amorous and elegiac poetry, that the 
warmest love, and the deepest grief, 
are always the least obtrusive : and 
that clamorous complaints generally 
excite our sympathy only in the in- 
verse ratio of their vehemence. A 
few of the humorous pieces arc neat 
and elegant ; but, in many, the hu- 
mour depends so much on local allu- 
sions, or familiar idioms, as almost 
entirely to escape the notice of a 
foreigner. 

These seem to be the leading fea- 
tures of that poetry, which, com- 
mencing, most probably, about the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, 
was first partially collected in the 
Cancionero of Ferdinand de Castillo, 
in 1510, and afterwards in the 
other Romanceros and Cancioneros 
of Spain, but which has never met, 
in its own country, with the critical 
attention which its merits deserve. 
Ill attempting to direct the attention 
of his countrymen to this interesting 
mass of early poetry, Mr Lockhart 
has done well. He is certainly en- 
titled to praise for the design ; with 
regard to the execution, we must 
hold some little talk with this learn- 
ed Theban. 

W ere we to consider the present 
translations merely in the light of 
English compositions, we imagine 
there would be but one opinion as to 
their merits, and that even Mr Lock- 
hart himself would admit, that, in 
this view, they were exceedingly in- 
different ; that the language was rude 
and prosaic, and the versification 
singularly abrupt, slovenly, and in- 
harmonious. But he would probably 
object, with reason, to the applica- 
tion of such a standard, and contend 
that we were bound to view them 
only as translations from the Spanish : 
and in tliis light we have no objec- 
tion to consider them. 

We can easily imagine that the 
purchasers of this splendid tome, who 
iiappen to be ignorant of Spanish, 
will console themselves, for their first 
feeling of disappointment, on exa- 
mining these poems, by supposing 
that their evident harshness and sil- 
liness is entirely the effect of the ri- 

f id fidelity with which the translator 
a.s performed his task ; and, observ- 
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* ing tfa^ anci^t and fish-like smell’* 
which pervades the whole publica- 
tion) will flatter themselves that they 
are in possession of absolute fac- 
nmiles of the originals. We are al- 
most sorry to disturb the equanimity 
of those who have honA fide disburs- 
ed their money on this supposition ; 
but the fact is so completely the re- 
verse^ that there is no concealing the 
truth ; and we feel obliged to state^ 
tbat^ with all their rudenessj their 
inversions, and their want of ele- 
gance, they possess infinitely less 
fidelity and correctness than those of 
some former translators ; — the trans- 
lations of Lord Holland, in particu- 
lar, uniting a closeness and accuracy 
far superior to the present, with a 
vigour and ease of versification to 
which Mr Lockhart’s have not tlie 
shadow of a claim. The real state 
of the case we take to be this : — Mr 
Lockhart, we suppose, did originally 
set out with the notion that he would 
be able to transfer, exactly, the ideas 
of the original to his translations, 
and at the same time to express 
these ideas in language at once poe- 
tical and antique. But experience 
probabW convinced him of tne diffi- 
culty of this union, and therefore he 
has compromised the matter, by per- 
mitting himself more than the ifimal 
license of translators, in the soften- 
ing or omission of some ideas, and 
the introduction of others not to be 
found in the original ; while, at the 
same time, he contrives to give to the 
whole an appearance of rudeness, 
which affords a presumption of fide- 
lity, by interlarding bis translations 
with 0 wlete words, and embodying 
them in an anomalous measure of the 
most antediluvian appearance, and 
the most unmusical cadence. Now 
Mr Lockhart may probably gain 
some credit with the million by this 
device; but he surely did not consider 
that hlrf '^lan was liable to some for- 
midable objections, firom those who 
were aware of the real state of the 
case : first, that so much inattention 
to mere diction and harmony should 
have been compensated by peculiar 
flddity and correctness, and that the 
paWct wfaidi patiently honoured his 
ditita ttpoh its forbearance in renrd 
to vemineation, had a right to oraw 
upon him, in return, for rather more 
t&n the usual modicum of accuracy : 


and, secondly, that, even admitting 
that his trandations might be im- 
proved by an air of antiquity d Vou-‘ 
trance, he could hardly, within the 
whole range of English metres, have 
pitched upon one less calculated to 
give an idea of the peculiar structure 
of the versification and appearance 
of the Spanish Ballads, than the 
jaw-breaking measure which he has 
adrated. 

The first of these objections is one, 
the merits of which can be estimated, 
of course, only by an actual compa- 
rison of some of these translations 
with the originals, and with the 
works of other translators ; and, in 
the remaining part of this article, we 
shall afford our readers an opportu- 
nity of judging for themselves. The 
truth of the second, we think, will 
be visible on a very slight exami- 
nntion of the measures of the ori- 
ginal. 

The Spanish Ballads, then, are ge- 
nerally written in Redondillas, or 
verses of four trochaic feet, — of course 
they never exceed eight syllables, — 
though, to English eyes, the number 
may occasionally appear greater : the 
final vowel of one word being united 
with the initial rowel of the follow- 
ing, so as only to form one syllable. 
The rhymes are of two kinds. The 
first is the consonante, or full rhyme, 
which corresponds with the common 
Italian rhyme of two syllables, the 
accented vowel and the final syllable 
being the same with those of the 
prec^ng line, as alteza, nobleza. 
The asonanie, or imperfect rhyme, 
is peculiar to Spain. It is, according 
to the definition of Luzan a word 
resembling another in the last vowel ; 
and, in the vowel, or vowels, that 
follow it, each of the consonants, af- 
ter the accented vowel, being differ- 
ent from that in the corresponding 
syllable of the preceding. Thus, 
s6n, amor,^edmpo, brdzo, — dlamo, 
pdxaro, are all cuonantes. This lat- 
ter species of rhyme is of much later 
date than the eonsonante ; for, though 
asonantes do occasionally occur in 
the oldest Ballads, they appear to 
have been introduo^ through mere 
negligence, not on system. As a 
separate iiieasure, they to be 
of no higher date than the sixteenth 

• Pocticij, Ch. 23. 
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century. Of tbafull cfibct of this 
cystem of versification, foreign ears 
are not altogether qimlified to judge ; 
but ^e Spanish critics themselves, 
unquestionably the best judges, all 
unite in bearing , testimony to its 
beauty. 

The effect, then, of these metres, 
particularly of the prolong^ Conso- 
nanie, is bannonious apd melancholy 
in the highest degree ; so much so, 
as frequently to give interest to me* 
diocrity, and beauty to ideas, in 
themselves common-place, by em- 
balming them in mel^y. Now, by 
rvhat unaccountable: mistake could 
Mr Lockhart suppose that the dis- 
jointed and nerveless measure which 
he has chosen, could give any idea 
of the equable flow and exquisite 
music of the originals? Can any 
one read two starisos of the Spanish, 
and not perceive that such a line as 
the following — 

But false Moor never more me to his 
tent shall bring,*’ 

is as far removed from their har- 
mony, as the croak of a raven from 
the song of a nightingale ? Mr Lock- 
hart says, In his Introduction, tliat 
hq has been induced to adopt his 
present system of versification, and 
to include two short lines in one long 
one, in consequence of some Gon|ec- 
tures of Grimm, as to the original 
manner of printing the Spanish Ro- 
mances. 'Wbat truth there may be 
in Grimm's hypotliesis it is not easy 
to say, as he stands rather singular 
in his opinion; but we think our 
translator would have been nearer 
the truth, had he admitted that he 
had printed his lines in thmr present 
shape to avoid the necessity of two 
additional rhymes in each stanza, 
which, unless he cbosp to take Stem- 
hold and Hopkins for his models, a 
division would have been rendered 
necessary ; and because was thus 
enabled to take unbounded liberties 
with the pause whi<^ would natural- 
ly fall on the eighth syllable,— a li- 
cense, certainly not a poet ica/ one, of 
which he has not failed,to avail him^ 
self very liberallj. Qn the whole, 
therefore, we cannot help thinking 
that his choice has ,Wu remarkably 
unfortunate. . Had he been transla- 
ting the old poem of the Cid, or the 
aatuical poem of the Archipreste 

VOL. ZII. 


He Hlta, it might have afforded a 

S retty fair representation of their 
anemg, dactylic measures. As it is, 
we must say, that his translations, in 
tbeir present shape, g^ve no more 
idea of the flow of the originals, than 
of the Shah Nameh of Ferdusi. To 
us, they appear redolent of the 
streets ; and irresistibly fill our men- 
tal eye with visions of crack-voiced 
baUad-singera, and our eprs with the 
melody of barrel-organs. 

We are the more astonished at Mr 
Lockhart 8 choioe of this measure, 
because we should- have imagined 
that it would'^not have required a 
very extensive acquaintance with 
these Ballads to peroeive the dose 
analogy between the metre in which 
they are ^composed, and our own verse 
of seven and eight syllables— that in 
which Cowper's Negro’s Complaint is 
written, and in which Dr Percy has 
80 spiritedly translated one of these 
very Ballads, well known under the 
title of Gentle River. Such is also 
the measure which Lord Holland 
has chiefly adopted, in some speci- 
mens of the Ballads of the Oid, seve- 
ral of which are models of trandation. 

But, if Mr Lockhart has been un- 
fortunate in that part of his exjperi- 
ment which relate to the versmea- 
Ron, we do not think his success by 
any means greater in the manner m 
the translations. Were nothing more 
necessary to the embodying the true 
spirit ox ancient poetry in modern 
verse, than the studied inversion of 
phrases, the plentiful use of obsolete 
terms, and the seasoning of an occa- 
sional oath, a God wot”— by the 
rood” — By'r Lady,” and so on, the 
task of imitation truly would be a 
lij^t (me, and every pelting petty 
officer” would be a Chotterton. 6ut, 
unfortunately for p^tical aspirants 
after tbe Modem Antique, it requires 
a. combination of qualp^ not often 
to be, found ; nrofounddwning, and 
pa^ence to collect the matest^, with 
no inconsiderable share of jud^ent 
to Aiqpily them. ^ a^are how 
very strikitm an effect in«y pro- 
duced by tSieir proper application; 
ai^d we might refer to jpite great ex- 
ample, in the pesent day, of this 
happy «- 

with wwfwf 

in Ae manageuieut of tbo materials 
Avs obtamedf and of poeticsl powers, 
X z 
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which lend to the whole a colouring, struck with some expreiuion of the 
completely harmonious and unique, original, beautiful from its troth or 
But the corruption of the best thin^ its simplicity^ we have looked in vain, 
generates the worst. The misappli- in these translations, for any thing 
cation of antiquated phrases, or their of a corresponding nature. In some 
unnatural introduction, — and the use, cases, the best ideas of the original 
or rather abuse, of obsolete terms, havebeenentirely omitted; in others, 
produce merely a ludicrous effect ; they have been so metamorphosed, 
while the absurd blending of styles that it requires no inconsiderable ef- 
so heterogeneous, pretty much resem- fort to recognize them in their new 
bles the appearance of a man who habiliments ; and in almost all, they 
squeezes on a Spanish doublet over have been varnished over with so 
an English surtout, or mounts the thick a coating of verbosity and un- 
plume of a Hidalgo above a cocked necessary amplification, that they 
nat and tye-wig. In nine cases out bear much the same relation to their 
of ten, therefore, the^ttempt to an- prototypes, as musical variations do 
tiquate a style is hopeless, and be- to the original air ; the resemblance 
trays either a most imperfect notion being just enough to shew that the 
of the real elements of ^e pleasure subject is the same. In short, so 
we receive from ancient poetry, or a completely has Mr Lockhart succeed- 
strange miscalculation of his own ed in making them his own,' that if 
powers on the part of the author, he were to take it into his head to 
The defects of ancient poetry lie on bring an action of declarator before 
the surface, and may be imitated by the Court of Parnassus, for having it 
any one who thinks it worth his found that the ownership of these 
trouble ; their beauties, their capti- Ballads was in him, we question very 
vating simplicity, and occasional con- much if the original proprietors 
densation of feeling and expression, would be able to shew cause for dis- 
can be appreciated and rivalled by puting his title, 
few. The rudeness of Dante's versi- But it is time that Mr Lockhart 
fication, his Latinisms, and his ob- should be permitted to speak for 
scurities, were imitated to the life by himself.*' The first of our extracts, 
the sect of the Dantisti, in Italy ; from the historical part of his book, 
the solemnity of his ideas, the ener- may be considered as one of the most 
gy and compression of his language, favourable specimens it contains, 
were caught only by Alfieri. In we both with reprd to poetry and fideli- 
present case, we are the more con- ty. The original is one of the oldest 
vinced of Mr Lockhart’s incompe- and finest of the Spanish Ballads, 
tency to the task, by observing how and describes the feelings of Rode- 
little justice he has done to the real rick, the last of the Goths,” after 
beauties of some of these Ballads, the fatal defeat at Xercs de la Fron- 
Frequently, when we have been tera. 

The hosts of Don Rodrigo were scattcr*^^ dismay ; 

When lost was the eu^th battle, nor heart nor hope had they ; 

lie, when he saw thSfield was lost, and all his hope was down, 

He turn’d him from his dying host, and took his vray alone. 

His bone was bleeding, blind, and lame, he could no farther go ; 

Dismd&ited, without path or aim, the King stepp’d to and fro ; 

It was a sight pf pity to look on Roderick, 

For sore, athint, and hungiy, he stagger’d, faint and sick. 

All stain’d and strew’d with dust and blood, like to some smouldering bran 

Pluck’d from the flame, Rodrigo shew’d sword was in his hand ; 

But it was hack’d into a slaw of dark and purple tint ; 

His jeweU’d maH had many a flaw, his helmet many a dint. 

He climb'd unto a hill top, the highest he could see. 

Thence all about of that wide route his last long look took he ; 

‘ He . saw his Royal Banners where they lay drench’d and torn, 

^ heard the cry of Victory«-.the Arabs shout of scorn. 
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He look'd for the brave Captains, that had led tlie hosts of Spswy 
But all were fled except the dead, and who could count the slain ! 

Where'er his eye could wander, all bloody was the plain, 

And while thus he said, the tears he shed ran down his cheeks like rain« 

Last night I was the King of Spain— >to^ay no King am 1 ; 

Last night fair castles held my train— to-night where shall I lie ? 

Last night a hundred pages did serve me on their knee— 

To-night not one I call my own — not one pertains to me. 


O luckless luckless was the hour, and cursed Mras the day. 

When I was born to have the power of this great signiory ! 

Unhappy me, that t should see the sun go down to night ! 

O Death, why now so slow art thou — ^why fearest thou to smite ?" 

We have said, that we think this a very favourable specimen of Mr 
Lockhart’s translations, but we think nobody can fail to perceive the harsh 
and nerveless nature of the versification. We happen to have beside us 
a translation of this Ballad, in which we had attempted, as our Spanish 
readers will observe, to imitate the melancholy effect produced by the recur- 
rence of the same rhyme throughout the Ballad ; a task which the poverty 
of our language in rhymes renders rather a difficult one. The occasional 
repetition of the same word is warranted by the original. 


From the eighth and fatal battle, 

AVhere the Moor had won the day. 

Fled the hosts of Don Rodrigo 
Scatter'd round in wild dismay. 

Town, and tow’r, and royal palace, 

Soon behind him lessening lay— 

When, by every friend forsaken, 
Roderick took his lonely May. 

From his jaded steed dismounted, 

• Toil’d and weary where he lay, 

At his will the monarch Meanders, 

None comes forth to bid him stay. 

Scarcely feeling— scarcely heeding 
Where his pathless footsteps stray, 

Parch’d with thirst, and faint with hunger. 
On he held his toilsome way. 

Dyed from head to foot in crimson, 

Like some brand’s devouring ray ; 

While his soil’d and bruised armour 
Told the fortune of the fray. 

Drops of gore, and dints of battle, 

Did his edgcless sword display ; 

Sunk upon his dusty forehead 
Deep his batter’d helmet lay. 

On his brow the frequent furrows 
Grief’s untimely hand betray ; 

As the mountain side ascending. 

One farewell he turn’d to pay. 


Far below he saw his armies 
Scatter’d o’er the plain away— 

Arms whose glossy hues had vanish’d— 
Waving pennons broad and gay— 

Royal standards tom and trampled 
By the foes amidst the clay ; 

Then he look’d for all his captains— 
Look’d — alas ! but where are they ? 

All around that verdant valley 
Where those crimson currents play, 
Long he gaz’d, and loudly weeping. 
Thus he pour’d his mournful lay : 

“ Tester eve these vales and mountains, 
Spain’s wide empire own’d my sway ; 
Tester eve I was a monarch— 

What, alas ! am I to-day ? 

Tester eve those lofty castles. 

Lordly halls, and fair array, 

All M'ere mine ; and, at my bidding, 
Thousands waited to obey. 

Now amidst my falling fortunes, 
Friends depart, and loves decay ; 
Luckless was that hour of sorrow, 

Sad and luckless was the day — 

When my evil fortune bore me 
Lord of all this realm 
Since the gift an hour had given— 

One short hour could take away. 


“ Death !— the only friend remaining. 

Why thy tardy step delay ?— 

Roderick’s heart will bail thy coming, 

When thine ann is rais’d to slay.” 

Passing over several, which appear to us sufficiently dull, we come to 
the Ballads relating to the Cid, Buy Diaz de Birar. They derive their in- 
terest less from their own merit— with regard to whi^, we entirely amee 
with Mr Southey— than from their connection with the dramatic productions 
of Guillen de Castro and Corneille. Our readers are probably aw^re, that 
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several of these Ballada have been translated by Lord Hollatid in his Life 
Of Lope^ v^ith a spirit and fidelity not often , aurpassed^. Two of these occur 
also in the present volume^ and we have compared them with Lord Hol- 
land’s. The first of thescj which is the sixth in Escobar's collection^ is the 
supplication of Ximena to the King, after the death of her father. Her 
speech is thus rendered by Mr Lockhart : 

* ' “ Good Kin^, 1 ciy ftw justice, now as my voice thou hearest, 

' So God befrteAd the children that in the land thou rearest. 

** The King ihdt doth not justice, has forfeited his claim 
Both to his kingly station and to his kingly name ; 

He should not sit at banquet, clad in the royal pall — 

Nor should the nobles Serve him on knee within the hall. 

<< Good King, I am descended from barons bright of old 
lhat with Castilian pennons Pelayo did uphold — 

But if my strain were lowly, as it is high and clear, 

Thou dem ^ouldst prop the feeble, and the afflicted hear. 

” For thee, homicide, draw, draw thy sword once more. 

And pierce the breast which wide I spread thy stroke before— 

Because I am a woman, my life thou need*Bt not spare, 

1 am Ximena Gomez, my slaughter'd father's heir. 

The passage is thus rendered by Lord Holland ; 

“ Justice, mighty King, I plead Ibr — “ That apart, thy equal justice 

Justice to avenge my wrong ; Should avenge my heavy wrong 

So may all thy children find it— Duty bids the kingly office 

You enjoy their glories long! Right the weak, and curb the strong. 

Kii^ when they dispense not justice, ** Thou, too, fiirions, murderous ruffian, 
111 the name of Rftigs dc^jcrve ; Let thy sword in blood proceed — 

They should eat no bread in napkins, I^et it pierce my humble bosom — 

Them no lords in state should serve. Let a helpless woman bleed : 

Know, good King, from famous heroes What though she’s a helpless woman, 
I, thy suppliant, am descended — Let not that thy rapier stay ; 

Heroes whose Castilian banners While she lives, Ximena Gomez 

Don Pelayo’s self defended ; Will for vengeance on thee pray. 


The superiority of Lord Holland's 
translation^ in point of poetical vi- 
gour, will be obvious to nil. Its 
wonderful fidelity can be appreciated 
only by those who are acquainted 
with the original. The other Ballad, 
the Cid’s Courtship, which describes 
a scene rather inconsistent with the 
tenor of the speech in the last Ballad, 
affords, if possible, a more striking 
instance Of t^ closeness of Lord Hol- 
land's transw#>ns, and the looseness 
of tbepresent : hut the truth is, that 
0ven the original is so indifferent, as 
hot to deserve extraction. are 
astoni^ed, however, to see' that Mr 
Locklwt should conmve that he has 
imparted any of the spirit of the Old 
Bmlads to bis tnmsktions, by such 
lumbering line^ as these : 

' 0mnt this, and T shalfbold me a happy 
dbfuusfl— " 


I wot when young Rodrigo heard iiow 
the king did write, 

He leapt on BavieCa— I wot his leap was 
Hght— ** 

or by translating the simple phrase, 
quedaron por sns vassallos,” — 
they consented to hold of him their 
ground." Surely Mr Lockhart must 
navobeen thinking of an infeftment, 
when he stumbled on this I’arlia- 
ment-House periphrasis. 

The next of these Ballads from 
which wc idiall make, any extracts, is 
the Proclamation of lung Henry." 
It is the mte of the tragical stmry of 
Don Pedro the Cruel, who, after 
being hmiriied from his kingdom, 
and replaced on his tlirone by me vi- 
^ur of the English arms, under the 
Black Prince, fell by the dag- 
ger of his natural brother, Henry of 
Transtamare. The Ballad describes 
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the coroimtion^ and the grief of Pe- 
dro's unfortunate mistress, Maria de 
Padilla. It is rather striking in the 
original, but we have been led to refer 
to it, as exemplifying that system of 
remplissage, which characterizes al- 
most the whole of these translations, 
without exception, and asaproof, that, 
amidst all this unnecessary amplifica- 
tion, some of the most striking ideas 
of the original are altogether omitted. 
What shall we say, for instance, of the 
taste of a translator, who gives the po- 
pular shouts with idl the formality of 
three several oyezes, " God save King 
Henry — save the King — King Henry 
is their cry — and introduces a fine 
dramatic scene between a priest and 
a young man, a good deal in charac- 
ter, perhaps, but of which there is 


liothihg in the original; while het 
omits entirely the simple and expres- 
sive, sentiment of the Ballad, in de- 
scribii^ the treacherous calumnies of 
those mo had been the humble flat- 
terers of Pedro during his lifetime. 

Porqiie amistad y justicia 
Siempre mueren con el muerto *.** 

Surely, too, the flattering epithet 
which he bestows on poor Maria de 
Padilla might have l^en elegantly 
understood. But, in order to give our 
readers an idea of the extent of Mr 
Lockhart's liberties, we sludl extract 
that part of his ballad wh^h describes 
Padilla's lamentation, and then sub- 
join a translation of the same passage, 
which pretends to no other merit than 
that of being executed nearly literally. 


But other's tears, and other's groans, what are they, match'd with thine, 
Maria de Padilla ? thou fatal concubine ! 

Because she is King HenT 3 ’'s slave, the damsel weepeth sore« 

Because she's Pedro^s widow'd love, alas ! she wee|)eth more ! 

O Pedro ! Pedro !" hear her cry-.-^^ how often did 1 say, 

That wicked counsel and weak trust would haste thy life away !" 

She stahds upon the turret-top — she looks down from on high. 

Where, mantled in his bloody cloak, she sees her lover lie. 

Low lies King Pedro in his blood, while, bending'down, ye see 
Caitillk that trembled ere he spake, crouch'd at his murd'rer's knee : 

They place the sceptre in his hand, and on his head the crown ; ^ 

And trumpets clear are blown, and bells are merry through the town. 

The sun shines bright, and the gay route with clamours rend the sky. 

“ God save great Henry— ^ave the King— King Henry !” is the cry. 

But the pale lady weeps above, with many a bitter tear : 

Whate'er he was, he was her love, and be lies slaughter'd here. 

At first, in silence, down her cheek the drops of sadness roll, 

But rage and anger come to break the sorrow of htrr soul ; 

The triumph of her haters, the gladness of their cries. 

Enkindle flames of ire and scorn within her tearful eyes. 

In her hot cheek the Hood mounts high, as she stands guzing down. 

Now on proud Henry's royal state, hSs robe and golden crown, 

And now upon the trampled cloak, that hides not from her view 
The slaughter'd Pedro's marble brow, and lips of livid hue. 

With ftirious grief she twists her hands among her long Hack hairs. 

And all ftom ofThOr lovely brow the blameless locks she tears ; 

She tears the ringlets flrom her front, and scatters all the pearls 
King Pedro's hand had planted among her raven curls. 

Stop, caitiff tongues P’— thay heed her not— King Pedro's love am 1 !" 
They heed her not— (^od save the King-<<great Henry !" still they cry. 
She rends her hair, she wrings her hands, but none to help is near. 

God look in vengMce on their deed, my Lord is murd^ll^ hare !" 


For friendship and justice ever die with the dead. 
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We fear our readers ivill recognize but little resemblance between these 
high-sounding lines and our own brief and humble version. 


But the voice of wail was deeper. 

When her moan Padilla made ; 

Slave unto a living Monarch, 
j, V Widow of a Monarch dead. 

O, my Pedro ! haughty bearing, 

Evil counsel, easy trust. 

Thoughts too bold, and speech too daring, 
Thus have laid thee in the dust/* 


How the sight of other’s pleasure 
Deejicns every pang of woe ! 

How the heart grows heavy, thinking 
On the fortune of the foe ! 

Thus, that pale and mourning lady 
Weeps, in anguish, to behold 
Pedro, cold and bloody, lying — 
Henry glitPring o’er with gold. 


Forth with hurried step she hied her,] 
And in silent sorrow stood 
By her royal lover, lying 

Rob’d in black, and bath’d in blood. 

While beside his conqu’ring brother 
Thousands throng and kneel around; 
And the merry bells are blending 
With the music’s silver sound. 


Grasping all her blameless tresses, 
Round she strew’d her raven hair ; 
Gold, and pearls, and sparkling jewels, 
O’er her neck she scatter’d there. 

Villains !” thus she strove to utter, 
“ Pedro lives within my breast !” 
But the clam’rous shouts that echoed 
All around her, drown’d the rest. 


Still around her— “ Live Henriqu6 !” 

Was the constant cry alone ; 

And the song of joy ascended. 

And the pealing hells rung on. 


The Moorish Romances, which 
form the next division of these trans- 
lations, though least in number, are 
the roost interesting in the volume. 
The "Bridal of Andalla” is very 
good ; and " Zara's Ear-rings” is the 
best piece in the collection. Mr 
Lockhart has not mentioned the 
source from which this last is taken, 
and we can hanlly persuade ourselves 
that it is intend^ as a translation of 
La nina morena,” even though that 


Ballad does contain some lines about 
the " mass,” and the " marquisses.” 
However, we shall not quarrel with 
the translator with regard to this, 
because, in this instance, (O ! si sic 
omnia !) we think he has improved 
upon the original. We shall take 
the liberty of extending the number 
of these translations, by adding one 
which possesses considerable spirit, 
and which we are rather surprised to 
find omitted in the present collection : 


** Sale la Estrella de Venus 
** A1 dempo que el sol se pone/ 


Softly rose the star of evening — 

Soft the twilight w'an’d aw'ay— 

Shadow’d by the darker mantle 
Of the dusky foe of day. 

Then ’twas, from Sidonia’s City, 

Rode a young and gallant Moor, 

Down by Xeres’ ilow’ry valley. 

By the long and winding shore 

There, where Guadaletc wanders 
With his waters through the plain, 

And our Lady’s ^arbour rises 
O’er the waste and stormy main. 

KoUe name, and Ibfty lineage, 

Nought avail to sooth despair ; 

She^ his faithless Lady, leaves him ; 
(He was poor, as she wife fair ;) 

Leaves her young and gallant lover— ' 
Leaves her fkthA’s halls, to wed 

Wrinkled brow and craven spirit— 
Seville’s rich and proud Alcayde. 


To the silent air around him 
Thus he told his tale of pain, 

While a deep and wailing echo 
Murmur’d back the sound again : 

Cruel as the stormy waters 
Of yon dark, engulphing sea— 

Ruder than the rocky bosoms 
Of the barren mountains be— 

" Zayda ! canst thou still betliink thee 
Of our loves, and yet resign 
To another L(^’s embraces, 

Charms which I have clasp’d in mine ? 

^ Round a trunk so old and nigged 
Weave those twining arms of thine. 
And the plant thy love had cherish’d 
Leave to wither and decline ? 

" Six long yoiVS of love and duty 
Wilt thou cast at once away— 
Wedding thus with Abenzayde, 

Him the fViend of yesterday ? 
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Wilt thou cliusc hill), rich in treasure, 
Poor indeed ill all beside ? 

Shall the spirit's nobler riches 
By the body’s be outvied ? 

“ Allah, grant that he may hate thee— 
Grant that thou may'st love again— 
Know the weariness of absence — 

Prove the pangs of jealous pain— 

“ And the night her balm deny thee— 
And the day no rest afibrd — 

And thy presence still be hateful, 

In the chamber, at the board ! 

At the banquet — in the dances, 

Ne'er may he thy colours w e a r - 
Nor permit thee at the window 
Even to sit, and see him there— 

“In the tourney, or the battle, 

Slight the tokens of thy love— 

Wear no robe that thou hast broidcr'd, 
Wear no scarf thy dngers wove — 


But another love's devices 
Blazon'd be upon his shield — 

And another greet his captives 
Home returning from the field—* 

Should'st thou hate him, grant thy pc. 
nance 

Weary years may linger on— 

Darker fate I may not wish thee, 

Nor a deeper malison !” 

S^ieaking thus, he came to Xcres, 

At the dreary hour of night. 

There he found the briilal palace 
Blazing all with festive light. 

Crowding Moors, with eager paces, 

Here departing, there rctmoing, 

All with liv'ries gaily broidc^d. 

All with torches brightly burning. 

In the middle path he placed hith, 

As the Bridegroom nearer drew, 

In his stirrups firmly rais'd him, 

Pois'd his lance, and pierced him thro*. 


Then arose the cry of terror— 

Then the Moor unsheath'd his sword. 
And, through all the crowd around him. 
Safely to Medina spurr'd. 


We have not left ourselves room 
to say much on the rest of the Nar- 
rative Romances, which Mr Lock- 
liart has classed under the head of 
Romantic. Calaynos is indifferent, 
and seems to be considered as such by 
the Spaniards themselves*. The Ad-^ 
miral Guarinos is better. The trans- 
lator has shewn some delicacy in 
omitting the conclusion of the “ False 
Queen but why has he done things 
by halves ? The Ill-married Lady” 
is pretty fairly translated ; but wc 
doubt whether Mr Lockhart is alto- 
gether beyond the reach of Sylvestre's 
ridicule, in a stanza which we shall 
quote for his amusement ; 

O bella mal moritada ! 

A que manos has venido* 

Mal casada, y mal glosada 
De los tratada 

Peer que ie tu marido ! 

We know not where the translator 
found his authority for alluding to 
the “ Play and prado,” as familiar 
diversions of the time. A few plays, 
indeed, were performed as early as 
the days of Alphonso the Tenth; 
but the theatre certainly was not a 
popular amusement for a century 
after the date of this baUa'd. Though 


wc cannot pretend to be deep in the 
details of Spanish housekeeping in 
the fifteenth century, we suspect, also, 
that the sheets of Holland fine” 
arc rather an unwarranted introduc- 
tion. Certain it is, they arc not in 
the original, and we think it shewed 
little taste to dilate on this part of 
the Ballad. The last which we shall 
notice is the Count Amaldos,” 
which affords another proof of that 
cacoethes addendi, which besets so 
many translators. In this case, un- 
fortunately, the additions are any 
thing but improvements. Thus, in 
the first stanza : 

Who had ever such adventure, 

Holy priest or vir^ti nun^ 

As befel the Count Amaldos 
At the rising of the sun.'* 

On reading this stanza, one feels 
disposed to inquire how the holy 
priest and virgin nun” came to be se- 
lected as the most adventurous of pcr» 
sonages. But a little inspec(i|p ex- 
plains the matter. The rising of the 
sun required a rhythe. The vir- 
gin nun” was the first that occurred ; 
and Mr Lockhart, feeling for the awk- 
wardness of her situation, kindly in- 
troduced the “holy priest” to bear 
her company ; thougn not a word is 


Sarmiento cites a common proverb— “ Esto no vale las Coplas dc Calaynos.' 
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•aid of these personals in the ori- 
^al. So, also, in the third stanza, 
he adds to the description of the gal- 
ley, which is sufficiently extravagant 
iij the original, the gratuitous absur- 
dity of a burnished poop of beaten 
Then follows another : 

Heart may beat, and eye may glisten— 
Faith is strong, and Hope is free— 
But mortal eye no more may listen 
To the song that rules the sea. 

Where the original of this sound- 
ing stanza is to be found we know 
not ; certain we are, that it is not 
written ih the Chronicles of Cotint 
' Arnaldos; But, what is worse, we 
can sec no meaning in it whatever : 
if any one better informed can un- 
riddle the mystery, we shall clap him 
on the back, and call him CEdipus. 


There are many other thin^ in the 
ijBiallad, equaUy open to animadver- 
idon, but we really have not time to 
notice them. 

Mr Lockhart has added to theNar- 
rative Ballads a few specimens of the 
Bot^ and lyrical pieces of the Can- 
cioneros, which are, in ^neral, better 
translated. We thought of extract- 
ing — “ Ye mariners of Spain,” 
which seemed to us simple and pret- 
ty in ^e English translation ; but, 
on turning to the Spanish, we found 
it resembled the original just as much 
as '' Ye mariners of England !” We 
shall close our extracts with a piece 
which Mr Lockhart entitles Serenade, 
which is a tolerable imitation of 
Moore's Erotics ; adding, at the same 
time, a pretty literal translation of 


the original : — 
Mientnuduenoe mi nina.^ 

JIfr Lockhart 


'While my Lady sleepeth, 

The dark blue heaven is bright ; 
Soft the moonbeam creepeth 
Round her bower ail night. 
Thou gentle, gentle breeze, 

While my l^y slumbei-s, 

Wtfi lightly through the trees 
Echoes of my numbers^ 

Her dreaming ear to please. 

Should ye, breathing numbers. 
That for her I weave— 

Should ye break her slumbers, 

All my soul would grieve. 

Rise on the gentle breeze^ 

And gain Her lattice height^ 

0*er yon poplar trees; 

But he your echoes lighU 
As hum of distant bees. 


Blow light, thou balmy air, 

My Lady's couch above ; 

Blow' lightly there, ye winds, and^pare 
The slumbers of my love. 


Let no rude blast be found 
To mar her gentle sleep, , 

But all around a dreamy sound. 

And drowsy murmur creep. 

O fly ! thou balmy air, 

And by her couch remain ; 

Go blend thee with her breath, and bear 
Its balm to me again ; 

But lightly go, and gently blow— 

Blow sofdy as my strain. 


AU the stars are glowing 
In the gorgeous sky^ 

In the stream scarce flawing^ 

Mimic lustres lie. 

Blow gende, gentle breeze, 

Byt bris^ no cloud to Hde 
Tlsekr dear resplendencies ; 

^or chase from Zara^s side 
Biifams hr^t and pure as these. 

This is really a curiosity. O^t of 
tw^ty-seven lines, here are seven- 
te^ printed in Italics, of which not 
one word is to be the origi- 

nal ; while, of course, as our readers 
will see, almost every idea in the Spa- 
nish is omitted in the trandation* So 
much for book-making. 


Blow gently— do not break 
The stUlness of her sleep ; 

I would not make my Love awake, 

Nor raise those Uds to we^ 

Ye winds I that, boi^ in happier hour. 
May wanton as 

If round her bow'r, ye have the pow'r, 

To creep and murmur still, 

O lightly go, and gently blow, 

And let her slumber still ! 

lYe must now conclude our re- 
mi^ on diis volume, on which we 
have already said more, perhaps, than 
its literary importance warranted; 
certainly npe than we should have 
doD^, hkd Wnot been udieredin with 
80 much parade and pretension. But, 
coming in such a questionable shape, 
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we cciiilcl not refuse to devote some 
little time to the investigation of its 
claims. What the extent of Aese 
claims is^ we trust we have afib^cd 
our readers an opportunity of judging 
for themselves. Our own opinion 
certainly is, th^t, both in regard to 
poetry and accUraeV) they are exceed- 
ingly moderate, "file translator, wc 
think, has abandoned fidelity iu seek- 
ing freedom, and then neutralized the 
effects of this freedom, by rudeness 


of language, and harshness of versi- 
fication ; so that he seems to us pretty 
much in the situation of those unlucky 
personages, who, ambitiously endi'a< 
vouring to place themselves on two 
steals at once, terminate the matter by 
coming to the ground between them. 
We now take leave of Mr Locket, 
in the words of the Archbishop of 
Granada, — wishing him, in his future 
translations, “ all possible good for- 
tune, with a little more taste !’* 


MR HIJMl'/s MOTION RESPKCTINft THE CLERGY OF SCOTLAND — PlIlNClPAL 

nicol’s CinriJLAR relative to the mode of striking TJIK FIAUS, 

AND THE EXPEDIENCY OP A NEW LEGISLATIVE ENACTjJfENT TliEltEON, 
&C. &C. &C* 


The object of the present article 
is to combine the late motion of Mr 
Hume, in the House of Commons, 
respecting the numbers of the Scot- 
tish Clergy, and the amount of their 
Stipends, at different periods, with 
the Citcitlar of Principal Nicol, rela- 
tive to the Fiars, and the inode of 
striking them in Scotland, together 
with an ironroved plan for striking 
them', by which substantial justice 
may be done to all parties* 

The portion assigned to articles of 
this nature, instci^ of admitting a 
full and finished view of the subject, 
must necessarily confine us to a ske- 
leton, ur mere outline; — notwith- 
standing this, however, we shall be 
so far minute, as to leave none igno- 
rant of the special bearings of tliese 
questions, viz. The history of Sti- 
pends — the changes made on them 
at different periods — the bickerings 
which have frequently taken place 
betwixt the Clergy and Laity — the 
number of the Clergy — and the a- 
niount of their 3tipends, before the 
Union, at 1730, and in 1822. 

The seco?id part will consist of the 
history of the Fiars — the modes of 
striking them in different coun- 
ties, with rmnarks on the jury and 
witnesses-^nd ^ recommendation 
. of a plan by which justice may be 
done to all parties. 

J. The Patrimony of the ^hurch 
has been a ,bone of contention in 
every age: hence the strong desire 
of Laity and Clergy to make inroads 
upon, and to possess caeb other’s sub* 
stance* In this war of cupidity, suc- 

VOL. XII. 


cess has been equal and contrary. 
If, in ancient times, tlic Clergy, 
through hypocrisy and cant, or by 
giving erroneous views of devotion, 
found the way of securing to them- 
selves, and their order, the estates of 
princes and nobles, — princes and 
nobles found, also, a way of getting 
them back again. If the religious 
spirit foundeil churches, and rich- 
ly endowed them — the military spirit 
gave them to the soldiery, who di- 
vided them among their children. 
If the Clergy were ambitious, the 
Laity were not behind them. If pri- 
vate persons, on their death-bed, 
gave their lands to the Church, in 
order that masses might be perform- 
ed, and prayers said, to release their 
souls from purgatory; their lieirs 
.and successors, in more enlightened 
times, rested not till they recovered 
them again, and resumed their own. 
The perpetual quarrels which took 
place, in the dark ages, betwixt Em- 
perors and Popes, Lords and Bishops, 
Heritors and l^riests, fill the mind 
with disgust. The golden apple, tbc 
wealth of the church, set, oftentimes, 
Europe in a flame ; and the pride and 
pomp of prelatic ambitidn have con- 
tinued it. If the contention has 
slept for a little, ^bas been only that 
it might awaken, ami rage with great- 
er fury. If the Church has acauir-* 
ed wealth, sojme haughty, turbulent, 
or avaricious spirit, has generally cast 
a wishful efc bn it, and ceased not 
till he has^ispoUed her of her riefa 
inheritance : — wbjcn thus bumbled, 
and stripi^d, h^weveir, she has almost 
■* Yy 
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always excited the commiseration, 
sympathy, and assistance of the pious, 
and ag^in started in the race of ac- 
quisition and aggrandisement — of in- 
fluence and of power. 

It was the rich domains of the 
h|OTarchy, more than a love for the 
dcictrincs of Knox, that attracted the 
early notice of the Lords of the Con- 
gregation, and animated their exer- 
tions in the cause of Reformation. 
Without this, all the eloquence of 
Knox would have been vain. It 
was the doctrine of pulling down 
the nestst that the corbies might flee 
awa*,” and dividing the rich spoils 

S the gentry, that gave to his 
ing all Its “ witchery*.'* 
When discanting on this subject, the 
nobles were ready to exclaim, “Never 
roan spake like this roan !*’ but when 
he exerted all his Arc and force of 
persuasion to obtain for his brethren 
in the ^linistry a small portion of 
the tithes, which, with other Church 
spoils, had fallen into their hands, 
his eloquence and wisdom forsook 
him at once; and it was, ^^Hear 
what this babbler saith !" 

Knox, however, with his brethren, 
boldly and manfully disclaimed a 
divine right of the Clergy to the 
tithes. The first to promulgate en- 
lightened x^rinciples respecting civil 
government, he feared not to pro- 
claim, that “ the tithes, by God's 
law, do not appertain, of necessity, to 
the Churchmen — that he did not 
regard tithes as of divine origin, nor 
think it sacrilegious^ in every case, 
to apply to secular purposes funds 
which had been originally set apart 
to a religious use, but that, by the 
Christian, as well as by the Jewish 
law, a competent subsistence was ap- 
pointed to be made for the ministers 
of religion ; — that it was incumbent 
on a nation which had received the 
true religion, to make public provi- 
sion for the outward maintenance of 
its ordinance^;— that the appropria- 
tion of the tenA-part of property, 
for this purpose, was, at least, re- 
commencfed by primeval usage, by 


• The Papists imputed Knox’s success 
to “ wwgic” and witchcraft'' The magic 
lay in the Church lanis^ in the tllhcs, 
and in hatred of prclatic pride and domi- 
nation. 


the sanction of Divine Wisdom, in 
the Jewish Constitution, and by the 
lawfund practice of Christian em- 
pires and kingdoms that property, 
which had been set apart, and given 
for religious ends, could not, justify 
or WITHOUT SACEitSGE, bc alien- 
ated, as long as it was needed Jbr 
these purposes ; — that though many 
of the donors might have the sup- 
port of superstitious observances im- 
mediately in their eye, still it was 
with a view to religion that they 
had made such gifts ; — and that, in 
as far as it should appear that the 
ecclesiastical' revenues were supera- 
bundant and unnecessary, it was right 
that these should be applied to the 
common service pf the IStatc. 

These sentences embody the lead- 
ing views of Knox and his brethren 
on this point. Yet, just, rational, 
and moderate, as they were, the No- 
bility and Gentry treitted them with 
scorn, and, till the yelr 1561, left the 
Protestant Ministers to be maintain- 
ed by the friends or the disciples of 
their doctrines. 1 n that year, ihePri- 
vy-Council enacted, that a third of 
ail the Popish benefices should be col- 
lected for their use. In this regula- 
tion, the Popish Beneficiaries acqui- 
esced, with a view to save to them- 
selves the remainder : — and for this 
purpose. Queen Mary granted them 
all ecclesiastical livings, under 300 
merks of rent, on the death or rcsig- 
ation of the Popish Incumbents. 

James VI. adopted the same mea- 
sures, which were also sanctioned by 
Parliament ; but they brought little 
or no relief to the Protestant Clergy. 
A kind of war commenced anew 1^- 
twixt the Popish Beneficiaries and 
the Protestant Ministers. The for- 
mer intentionally under-rated their 
rentals, from which the thirds werc 
levied. Deficiencies arose from the 
opposition and obstructions which 
the collectors met with in the execu- 
tion of their duty; and thus the 
funds intended for the Protestant 
Clergy ndver came into their hands. 

It is impossible to describe in bet- 
ter language the feeling of Knox, on 
this od^tion, than by a quotation 
from the able and elegant life of 
the Reformer, by Doctor M‘Cric: 
“ He (Knox) was still more indig- 
nant at their management in settling 
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the provision for the Ministers of the 
^ Church. Hitherto they bad liv^ 
mostly on the benevolence of 
hearers, and many of them had scarce 
ly the means of subsistence : but re- 
peated complaints having obliged 
the Privy-Council to take up the 
affair, they came at last to a deter- 
mination, that the Ecclesiastical re- 
venues should be divided into three 
ppts ; that two of these should be 
given to the ejected Popish Clergy ; 
and that the other part should be di- 
vided between the Court and the 
Protestant Ministry! The persons 
appointed to modify the stipends 
were disclosed to gratify the Queen ; 
and the sums allotted to the Minis- 
ters were as ill paid as they were 
paltry and inadequate.** Weall !** 
(exclaimed Knox, when he heard of 
this disgraceful arrangement,) “if the 
end of this ordour, pretendit to be 
taken for sustentation of the Minis- 
ters, be happi^, myjugement fades 
me. I see twa partis freelie gevin to 
the Devill, and the third mon be de- 
vyded betwix God and the Devill. 
Quho wald have tliocht, that quheii 
Joseph reulled in Egypt, his brethren 
soiild have travellit for victualles, 
and have returned with emptiesackes 
unto their families ? O happie ser- 
vants of the Devill, and miserabill 
servanta hf Jesus Clirist, if after this 
lyf thair wer not hell and heaven !'* 
(Pp. 249-2o0, M^Crie*s Hist.) 

Such were the sentiments and feel- 
ings of the Reformer respecting this 
revision from the thirds. In his 
istory, Knox is uncommonly severe 

T n the persons who were appoint- 
to modify this paltry stipend. 
With a contemptuous sneer, lie says, 
“ So busie and circumspect wer the 
modificatofs, (because it was a new 
office, the term must also be new,) 
that the Ministers sould not be over- 
, vyantoun, that an hundreth merks was 
sufficient to a single roan, being a 
common Minister, thre hundreth 
merks was the heist apoynted to any 
except the superintendents, and a 
few utheris.’* — Knox's Hist. p. 301. 
“ Wishart of Fittarow, wno was 
Comptroller of the modification, 
pinched^* he savs, the Ministers so 
much, that it became a proverb.”— 
“ The gude laird of Pettaro was an 
erncst professor of Christ, hot the 


mekill devill reeeave the Comtrol^ 
ler!^' 

This painful situation of the Clergy 
continued till 1606, when a modified 
Episcopacy was again restored. Then 
a war commenced betwixt the Titulars 
and Bishops on the one hand, and 
the Bishops and Parochial Clergy dn 
the other. The Bishops wished to 
have the church-lands restored, with 
the tithes, which the Titulars, or Lords 
of Erection, refused to do, with scorn, 
complaining of their insolence, and 
prelatic pride. To support the Pa- 
rochial Clergy, however, under this 
new order of things, tlie Bisliops were 
laid under a discretionary obligatiq^ 
to provide a maintenance for them 
out of the Teinds. But they never 
had the discretion to do this. A 
vast proportion of the Parochial Cler- 
gy were thus left unprovided for, 
while those of them who were Bene-» 
ficiarics in their own right, had their 
stipends curtailed by tacks of their 
tithes to their patrons, which they 
were obliged to give, in return for the 
presentation to tneir Benefices. These 
simoniacal practices were as common 
and notorious, in those days, as the 
sale of votes, or the purchase of 
Boroughs, for a seat in Parliament, 
in the present. Y et so powerful was 
the influence of patrons then, that 
the church durst hardly declare it 
simony, and when she did do so, the 
Nobles and the Patrons disregarded it. 

This state of things lasted till 1 6 L 7. 
In that year, the miserable condition 
of the Clergy, and the frequency of 
their just complaints, roused the Le- 
gislature, and means were resolved on 
to provide for their adequate support. 
A commision, therefore, was appoint- 
ed ; it was to sit only for a year,— 
and little or nothing was done. The 
Titulars took alarm. Obstacles were 
thrown in the way of the Commis- 
sioners ; and fearing that their privi- 
leges might shortly be taken from 
them. Titulars became more avarid- 
ous, and, whilst they starved the Cler- 
gy, they oppressed the land-owner. 
The Commision granted in 1621 did 
not mend matters; loud and reiterated 

* Bums was a great admirer of Knox. 
Might he not have taken firom this the 
hint of his song—**' The Dcil’s run awa*^ 
wP the Exciseman ?** 
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coin|>lidiits'were therefore sent up to 
the King; and^ when Charles 1. 
tianae down to Scotland^ to redress 
grievances, he found it, as to the 
tithes, in a situation aliUost exactly 
similar to that of Ireland at the pre- 
sent day. The Clergy, the Gentry, 
aod their tenantry, — all were oppress- 
ed bv the Titulars. 

Tma state of things is admirably 
depicted by Charles 1 . himself. \V e 
shall give it in the King's own words. 
After mentioning some other causes 
of discontent, he says, — We hav- 
ing daily heard the grievous com- 
plaints of ipany of our sntjects of 

S at kingdoliii> of all sorts, especially 
Gentty, and their farmers, who 
paid their tithes to the Nobility, or 
tuch others whom ‘they, in that king- 
don j, call Lords of Erection, or Laick 
Patrons, here, in England, we call 
Impropriators ; how that in leading, 
or gathering of their tythes, these 
Lords and Laick Patrons did use and 
practise the uttennost of that severity 
which the law alloweth them, — ^how 
they would not gather their tythes 
when the owners of the corn desired 
them, but when it pleased them- 
selves ; by wliich means, the owners, 
by the unscasonableness of the wea- 
ther, were many times damnified to 
the loss of their whole stock, or most 
part of it (the law of that kingdom 
being in that point so strict, as no 
owner may carry away his parts, 
or any part of them, until the pro- 
prietary of the tythes have set out 
his tenth part): As, likewise, un- 
derstanding, at the same time, the 
deplorahle estate of the Ministers of 
that our kingdom, in the point of 
maintainance, how that they receiv- 
ed no tythes in their ])arishes, but 
some poor jiiitanccy either by way 
of a stipendiary benevolence, or else 
some mean allowance from these 
Lords of Erections, or Laick Patrons, 
unworthy of the Ministers of the Gos- 
pel, and which exposed them to ail 
manner of contempt, and a base de- 
pendence upon tieir Patrons,— We, 
at the instance and humble peti- 
tion, not of a few, but of the tAofe, 
Clerp, and, with them, of the 
whole payers of tythes of diat king- 
aOm, began to take three things 
into our serious consideration : — ^ 

I The wretched state of the Cler- 


gy, for want of maintainance:— 
the hard usage, and great op- 
pne^ion, of all the Laity that paid 
tyfiiM, from the owners of them : — 
Thirdly, a very important point of 
state, viz. That it was not fit that 
such a considerable part of our sub- 
jects as all the Ministers, who have 
power over the consciences of the rest, 
and all the payers of tythes, who are 
the far greatest part of the kingdom, 
should have their dependence on 
the Nobility, or other Laick Pa- 
trons ; the one for their livelihood 
and maintainance ; the other, not only 
for fear of having their corns lost or 
endangered, for not carrying them, 
in due season, which was, by the law', 
in the power of these owners of tythes, 
which power, they were sure, they 
would exercise upon them, if they 
should at any time displease them, or 
not adhere to them upon all occasions, 
good or had : But likewise, because 
these Lords, owners of the tytltcs, 
and also Abbey lands, were likewise, 
for the most part, superior to those 
who paid them, hut were so alto- 
gether, to those who held the Abbey 
land of them by way of V assalidge, 
and so by these very terms, were to 
perform all service and attendance to 
these Lords their superiors, whenso- 
ever they should require it of them." 

These considerations, together with 
regret for the great loss which the re- 
venue of the Crown had suffered by 
the grants of his father, made Charh s 
execute, soon after his accession, a 
revocation of all grants of C'hurch 
lands, or of teinds, made by his fa- 
ther, and afterwards, bring an action 
of reduction of all grants made be- 
fore and after the Act of Annexation. 

This created great heats and ani- 
mosities. Persons of the highest rank 
and influence in the kingdom were 
defenders in this action. After various 
communings on the subject of these 
proceedings, however^ it was agreed 
to refer the whole to die decision of 
his Majesty, by way of arbitration. 
Commissioners were appointed for 
fixing the vidue of the tithes, at so 
many years' purchase ; rating the su- 
periorities in the same way, and or- 
dering Ministers' stipends to be aug- 
mented, and a “ minimum" fixed, so 
that the incumbent should not any 
more be enforced to be a slave to his 
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Patron. This being donci and after 
a full hearing of all parties inters 
Rested, viz. the Lords of Erection, and 
their tacksmen, — the land-holders, 
who wished to piuchaser their tithes, 
or to have them valued, — ^the Bishops 
and inferior Cler^, — and the Com- 
missioners from the Royal Burghs ; — 
after all these were heard, and had 
submitted themselves to the King’s 
arbitration, his Magesty, in 1628 , 
pronounced four several Decrees Ar- 
bitral, which were afterwards enfor- 
ced and confirmed by various acts of 
Parliament. 

A greater boon than^this was ne- 
ver conferred by any Prince upon a 
nation ; but it ultimately led ( 'harles 
to the scaffold. The Nobility, Lords 
of Erection, and Titulars of the 
Teinds, finding their power dimi- 
nished, their superiorities completely 
taken away, and the Clergy and l^aity, 
formerly ruled by them, freed from a 
galling and dangerous dependence, 
began to murmur, — to hold private 
meetings, — and to vent their dislike 
at the King’s revocation. In due 
time, their discontent broke out in 
open sedition, and in a few years 
thereafter, they joined their arms 
with (yromwell’s. Charles found, 
when it was too late, that it was dan- 
gerous to meddle with the Church, 
the tithes, and the Lay Impropria- 
tors ; and that it was fatal to deprive 
subjects of rights and privileges 
which they had long enjoyed. The 
King also lost the support of the 
Scotch Nobility by this step, and af- 
terwards, for want of that support, 
his crown and his life ! But the sa- 
crifice was not too dear. 

The article in these Decrees Arbi^ 
tral, respecting the valuation and sale 
of Teinds, at certain rates, by com- 
missioners appointed for that purpose, 
was most ^neficial for Scotland. 
This valuation was ordered to be at 
the fifth part of the yearly rents ; and 
the' sale to be fixed at six years pur- 
chase of said,^A, for the Teinds of 
the Titulatsi and at nine years pur- 
chase for those vested in other La^ 
Proprietors, 

This decriae of valuation fixed the 
amount of teinds on said lands, in 
all time coming, but at a sum in mo- 
ney, continually depreciating in va- 
lue ; so ihat whatever improvements 
might afterwards be made on said 


lands, and however much the pro- 
duce of these lands, with their ren- 
tals, might be increased, still the 
land-holder could never be obliged 
to pay out of bis lands one farthing 
morp Uian the fifth part of their va- 
luaton in money, when they were 
valued, either to the Clergyman /or 
the Titular. 

This valuation was probably made 
in 1633 ; (and it is bedieved, that, 
if not alt, the most mrt of the 
land in Scotland was valued betwixt 
this period and 1640 ;) yet, notwith- 
standing all the improvements and 
rise in rents since that period, the 
estates then valued are not and can^ 
not be called upon to pay a pem^ 
more than the one-Jifth part of the 
valuation on the rentals which then 
existed I ! ! How different is this 
from the state in which English and 
Irish landholders are placed with 
respect to their tithes ! These have 
to pay, every year, the tenth part of 
their produce : no matter how great 
the price of improvement, or the 
cxi>ences laid out, in order to bring 
the land into a high state of culti- 
vation, the Clergyman, or Lay Im- 
propriator, is entitled to his tithe 
of the produce! This burden on 
agricultural improvement, and the 
gradual rise in the price of provi- 
sions, to which the Amculturists 
of England and Ireland are hour- 
ly exposed, by their tithe system, 
Scotland has nappily escaped; and 
the Decrees Arbitral** of Uharles I. 
have placed them, when compared 
with tne land-owners of any other 
country in Christendom, in a most 
enviable situation, and which should 
keep them perfectly silent, though 
they paid every shillinp of their free- 
teind for the maintamance of the 

enviable situation will best 
appear by consulting the prices of 
victual, about the time of valuation, 
betwixt 1^39 and 1640, as fbnnd in 
the tables George Shuckbursfh, 
— Evelyns Paper, in tne Philosdphi- 
cal Transactions ^for 1798, Part !• 
p. 176, — and Prietos Tables. 

The following table will give an 
idea of the prices of various articles 
in 1673— long after the valuation. 
The prices are aU in Scotch money — 
the pound Scots being Is. 8d. Ster- 
ling of the present times : 
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In 1675, the price of a Scott 

Horse was..* jC-5 10 0 

Ox 3 6 0 

Cow. 2 17 0 

Sheep 0 11 0 

liog 0 14 0 

Goose 0 3 0 

Hen 0 1 3 

Butter, per lb 0 0 44 

Chcpe* per lb 0 0 2i 


Beef and Mutton, per lb...O 0 34 

Labour, Husbandry, ) ^ q 

per day ) *“ “ 


£.13 3 8 

The whole amount of these arti- 
cles is £.1 Is. 8d. Sterling. Com- 
ptaring them with the price of the 
same articles in 1760, the advantages 
of the land-owners, by tliis decree 
of valuation, will be still more clear- 
ly seen and appreciated : — 


In 1760, the price of a Scots 

Horse was £.14 0 0 

Ox H 0 0 

Cow 7 7 0 

Sheep 1 6 0 

Hog 1 15 0 

Goose 0 5 0 

Hen 0 1 10 

Butter, per lb 0 0 10 

Cheese, per lb 0 0 

Beef and Mutton, per lli. 0 0 44 
Labourer, a-day 0 011 


£.33 5 9 

This sum is equal to about 
£J2 15s. 6d. sterling; — tlius proving, 
that the land-holders of Scotland 
were not paying, on their rentals, 
above one-twelfth part in 1760. 


The reason why produce and rents 
in Scotland had risen so very little 
is easily discovered; and 
the iiaiDe reason which accounts for 
their being so stationary and fixed, 
accoants, at the same time, why, 
from 1633 to 1760, little or no change 
had taken .place in the augmentation 
of stipends. During that period, re- 
bellion, religious persecution, to- 
gether \vith the Revolution, had pre- 
vented the people of Scotland from 
turning their attention to commerce, 
^icufture, and the arts of peace. 

The frenzy of Republicanism, on 
the one han^ under the Protectorate, 
and of Epi^opalian bigotry and 
persecution, on the other, during the 
reigns of Charles 11. and James 11. 
made Scotland almost a hunting- 
field. The cruelty of bloody Clavcr^ 
house and Dalzel, and the intolerant 
spirit of Charles II. and the Bishops, 
(his admirers), who armed these 
monsters with fire and faggot, to 
overturn and destroy the civu and 
religious liberties of Scotland, cannot 
be contemplated or recalled, by Scots- 
men, but with feelings of deep ab- 
horrence and execration. Amidst 
these scenes of turbulence, industry 
and improvement vanished ; the ar- 
dour for commercial enterprises sub- 
sided ; and the nation’s wnolc atten- 
tion was directed to the preservation 
of public liberty, and the securing of 
private rights. Through these dis- 
astrous means, the whole shipping of 
Scotland, in 1656, consisted, accord** 
ing to Chalmers, of only ninety-three 
vessels, carrying 2724 tons, with 
eighteen barks. 


The whole customs, on ex]K)rts and imports, were only £ 5,847 0 0 

The whole excise on imports, and sale of goods, was 6,783 0 0 

The whole excise on ale, spirits, and salt 36,414 0 0 


This was the whole revenue arising 
from commerce — and what a wret^- 
ed picture does it give of this coun- 
try ! 

Thirty-nine years after this, in 
1695, the Bank of Scotland was es- 
tablished, with a nominal capital of 
£.160,000 Sterling. Of this sum 
£.30,000 were found sufficient! Bran- 
dies of it were established at Dun- 
dee, Aberdeen, Glasgow, and Mon- 
trose ; but their profits did not equal 
tWr barges, and they were, in 


£.49,044 0 0 

1698, three years after their estab- 
lishment, witfidrawB. ^ 

The Union gave a start to the coal- 
trade, the manufacturers of linen, 
and the fisheries; and in 1711, the 
Post-office was first established. But 
all this rising prosperity was checked 
by the rebellion in 1715 ; and what 
revival took place in the trade of li- 
nens, and the exportation of com, be- 
twixt this and the rebellion in 1745, 
was all annihilated by the calamities 
and misery in which that inaurrec- 
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tion involved tlu country. During 
the nine months of this rebellion^ the 
^ many who suffered, the , multitude 
of families who were ruined, and 
the number of the great estates which 
were forfeited, sunk the spirit of the 
country, and interrupted its career of ^ 
industry. 

The year 1750 saw the country re- 
vive, and a new impulse given to her 
exertions. But the war with America 
threw her back again, and spread dis- 
may and despondency among her mer- 
chants. The year 1782 (the end of the 


American war) beheld this nation in 
great depression. Her finances were 
wasted, her resources exhausted, and 
the spirit of the people had fallen. But 
it fell only to rise with more than 
wonted energy. Through a noble 
magnanimity, and a determined and 
firm resolution of the nation to over- 
come difficulties, she soon restored 
her affairs, — settled her debts,— filled 
her Exchequer,— established a sink- 
ing fund, — and, by wise measures, 
strengthened the credit, and support- 
ed the glory of the nation. 


The value of all the cargoes exported from Scotland in 1754 was...^. 670,000 

in 1774 it wa8...1,372,143 


In 1656, the whole shipping and tonnage of Scotland, as we have secn^ 
consisted of ninety- three vessels, carrying only 2721 tons, with eighteen, 
barks — 1 1 1 in all. 


Tonnage of the same, in 1656 2,734 tons. 

Ill 1784, at Greenock alonc^ there were 436 vessels. 

And the tonnage of them 38,015 tons. 

Iti 1B06-7 the number of vessels at Greenock was 2,111 

And the tonnage of them 160,553 tons. 


I'hc whole customs and excise on exports and imports, and .sale ) 
of goods, ale, spirits, and salt, were, we have seen, in 1656, only j 
While the revenue, from customs, and excise, from the ^ 

County of llenfrew alone, in 1810, were f 


L.49,044 0 0 
1,162,301 0 3 


It is impossible to shew in a clear- 
er and more satisfactory light, the 
different situations of Scotland, its 
deep adversity, and its growing pro- 
sperity, than by the above facts, 
lyjt^ich are found in Chalmers’s 
OpMonia, and AVilson’s Survey of 
iR^^ounty of llenfrew: and it is 
impossible to read them, and not 
to discover the reason, why, for 
more than a century, that is, from 
1633 to 1750, or rather to 1784, tho 
stipends of the Clergy continued al- 
most stationary; while after 1784, 
large augmentations became essen- 
tially necessary, provided the Church 
of Scotland was to be upheld, and to 
l)p of any real efficiency to the coun- 
try, to the i^eligious and moral im- 
provement of the people, and the 
support of the laws. 

The provision made for the Scotch 
Clergy, and the amount of it at differ- 
ent periods, will be best learned from 
the Acts of Parliament in 1561 , 1582, 
1617, 1633,^1707, 1789, and 1807. 
The Cominisions of Parliament, be- 
twixt 1633 and 1707, added little to 
the stipends, as in all their augmen-. 
tations they seldom, if ever, increased 


a stipend above the minimum” fix- 
eil in 1 633. The same rule was ad- 
hered to by the Court of Teinds, af- 
ter 1707. In no instance is it known 
that they went above the maxi- 
mum” of ten chalders ; and when 
the General Assembly, in 1750, re^ 
solved that there should be an altera- 
tion in the minimum” of stipends, 
owing to the changes in the times, 
we find Lords Napier and Shewal- 
ton, the Lord Justice Clerk, the 
Lord Advocate, the Lord President, 
with a great number of gentlemen, 
entering their dissent. In 1791, not- 
withstanding the judgments given 
in the cause of Kirkdon and Dinff- 
judgments so favourable to the 
Church and her Ministers, and which 
opened the court-doors for repeated 
augmentations — the (icneral Assem- 
bly was still anxious to obtain a 
lative enactment, which should pre- 
vent the frequent recurrence of ap- 
plications to the Court of Teinda for 
augmentation, and fix at once a rule 
for the regulation of that part of the 
business. Accordingly, in 1 792, a bill 
was framed for settling this matter, 
and moved in the Hquse of Com^ 
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inoDs that year;, by the then Lord 
Advocate ; but it met with the most 
strenaous opposition from the Heri- 
tors and the Scotch Members in the 
House. Regardless of every msu- 
rance, that, by opposing i^.^i€y 
stood in their own light, th'^ still 
{Persevered, ' and the Lord Advocate 
was under the necessity of giving it 
up. "The distance, in point of time, 
between one augmentation and ano- 
ther, was fixed, in that bill, at forty 
Years ; yet this great distance, so 
highly favourable to the Heritors, was 
keenly opposed. Indeed, in every 
case, the Clergy have met with the 
same opposition, and, notwithstand- 
ing the enviable situation in which 
they were placed by the Decrees Ar^ 
hritral, in every instance almost, 
where augmentations of stipends are 
concerned, they have been as much 
opposed as if any additional allow- 
ance to the Clergy was robbing He- 
ritors of their oum, or taking away 
from them their very existence. 

The opposition of the Heritors to 
the bill proposed in 1792, led in- 
stantlv, almost, the whole Cler- 
^ of Scotland into the Court of 
Teinds. That Court received their 
applications, listened to the prayer 
of tfadr petitions, and, in about se- 
venteen years — from 1790 to 1«07 — 
granted augmentations to 828 Clergy- 
men ; amounting, in all, to about 
£AS,000 ' Sterling ann^ly, and 
which, divided among 828, was 
,sibout £.54 Sterling a-piece. Trif- 
ling as this sum was, to each Mi- 
nister, and stiU more triHing as it 
was to all the land^ gentlemen in 
Scotland, thev set up a hue and cry, 
not bnly against the avarice of tfie 
Clergy, but i^gunst the oppression of 
the Court of Teinds itself, which 
was at^cked at county meetinp, in 
the Newspapers, and in a Tamphlet, 
written umler the eye of Heritors, 
and dreoUt^d by th& Agents, with 
|xeat i^iistry* Accordingly, when 
She Minister of Preston- 
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iful views in this exaggerated 
~ [let, and the resolution^ enter- . 
by country gentlemen in some' 
Saties, and the heats, and animo- 
sities, and management, in order to 
have a sentence awarded in their fa- 
vour^ the Court did its duty nobly, 
and pronounced, on the 3d February 
1808, an interlocutor, sustaining its 
jurisdiction to grant second augmen- 
tations, and decerning, that the 
present case must be allowed to pro- 
ceed aS' usual** 

Finding, from this judgment, no 
advantage, and adopting tlie liinls 
of the Court, as to the necessity of a 
legislative enactment, tlie Heritors 
lost no time in preparing a bill for 
extending the period for augmenta- 
tions, and fixing the stipends to be 
paid by the Fiars* This bill, and 
Its consequences, we shall leave to 
be considered by and by, and pro- 
ceed, as was proposed, to say a few 
words. 

11. AVith regard to the numbers 
of the Clergy, in 1582, 1G33, 1750, 
and 1822. 

These four periods may he deemed 
quite sufficient. Till 1562, it was 
not easy to ascertain the number of 
the Clergy. 1 n the first General As- 
sembly, the Members were only 
forty, and of these, six were Minis- 
ters. But the Protestant Religion 
having that year been estublisBed, 
many of the Popish Incumb^ts, 
who were as much attached 
livings as to their former wHk, 
came over to Protestantism ; and in 
1582, the Uumbers of the l^testant 
Parochial Clergy amounted to about 
400. This number was increased on 
tbcrcttirn of Prelacy, in 1606, and 
betwixt ^at and l(il7 ; but the 
whole was then nearly the same as 
in 1633, when they amounted to 
about 640 of all classes. From this 
period, down to the Revolution, it^is 
impossible to ascertain tbeir number. 
The triumph of Preiri^ry was not 
achieved tiu 1649, and the Restora- 


fn4807, the ^rl of tion of Charles II. soon turned, by 
it, was joincri his fbrious persecution, h& Minis- 


rr vwBfV All, Hfmo jMAAtVU 

by the Heritors ; and thejnrisdiciion 
of tl^e Coan of Teinds was chal- 
jbiged; after two consecutive judg*-* 
pents by the House of Lords in fa- 
ypWiirfthe()lcrgy,;andseoro^ 

E ttp iiLgranting second ai^;nien- 
ns. But notwithstanding the 


ters out of the churches, which they 
filled to the delight an^ satisfaction 
of the people. Of theif exact num- 
bers at the tJnion, wc have at hand 
no account. It is probable that diey 
then did not amount to above 700, 
for in the Acts of tlic General As- 
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senibly, wc find a great many Pa- 
rishes ill the Highlands ivhere there 
were no Ministers, and many plofi^s 
where there were no kirks ; biitwheipe 
kirks were ordered to be built^ and 
the vacant parishes to be supped. 
In 1750, the number of Ministers 
was 833, and in 1822, 956, of which 
33 are in Collegiate Charges. The 
number of Ministers in the Burghs 
will be about 118, some of whom 
are partly provided for from the 
Buffp funds^ and partly from tlie 
Teinds ; while others of them, like 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, are provid- 
ed for entirely from the funds of the 
Burghs. According to this, the num- 
ber that derive their stipends chiejly 
from the Teinds will be about 838 
in all, exclusive of assistants, who 
have nothing to do with the Teinds. 
To these 956 parishes, add 46 Cha- 
pels of Ease, and you have the 
whole Ecclesiastical Establishment 
of the Churcli of Scotland, amount- 
ing, in all, to 1,002 Clergymen or 
thereby 

III. Such being the number of 
the Scotch Clergy in these difierent 
Mriods, let us next see what was 
the amount of the stipends, or pro- 
vision, that was made for them, at 
difiTerent times, by the state, that we 
may thus form an accurate idea of 
the burden which the Clergy have 
been to the country since the Re- 
formation. And here, in cheapness. 
Presbytery triumphs over all other 
Churches. 

The first provision made for the 
Protestant Clergy of Scotland was in 
1561. This, as we have seen, was a 


pari of the third of all the Popish 
benefices ; the amount of which it 
is impossible to ascertain, as it could 
never be collected fairly, by the Po- 
pish Incumbents not only under-ra- 
ting it, intentioTudly, but often with- 
hombig it altogether. 

Before this, the Protestant Clergy 
were few in number. But when the 
first Book of discipline (which was 
formed in this year) waa known and 
approved of bv a grer^t party of the 
Nobility, and when it was found, 
that it allowed the Bishops, Abbots, 
Priors, and other Prelates and bene- 
iiced men, who had already joined 
themsdves to the reformed kirk, to 
“ bruHe* (enjoy) their revenues apd 
benefices, during their lifetime, on 
their sustaining and upholding the 
Ministers, — when this was known, 
many of the Parochial Clergy be- 
came Proselytes to the new doctrines, 
and, among the first, the Bishops and 
Abbots. The whole amount which 
the Parochial Clergy, at this time, 
(1562), asked, as an adeo^uate sti- 
pend, was 40 bolls of meal, and 26 
bolls of malt. 

But this small stipend was refused 
them. The Bishops were as bad as 
the Titulars. They neglected their 
engagement^ already noticed ; and, 
by various ways, contrived to put the 
thirds to their own use. The cla- 
mours and actual distress of the Pa- 
rochial Clergy then produced the 
statute 1582. 

The provisions of tliis statute were 
the following. It divided the coun- 
try into four difierent classes of Pa- 
rishes. It gave yearly. 


To 100 Parishes, £.400 0 0 Scots, equal to £.33 6 8 Sterlii^g. 

To 800 200 0 0 16 13 4 — — 

To 100 100 0 0 8 6 8 

To 100 66 13 6 5 11 


The Dignitaries formed a j^h 
class, whose incomes were not noti^. 

* The whole burden of the Parochial 
Clergy, or of these four classes, a- 
inounted, therefore, annually, to 
£.76,161 128. 4d. Scots; or, in Ster- 
ling money, to £.6,056 Ss. id. This 
was the whole sum, legally allotted 
by statute for their maintenance; 


yet this, small as it was, was not 
realized ; and the statute became, 
in a jneat measure, nugatory. 

Whilst such were th^ sti^nds al- 
lied to the Parochid, or Country 
Clergy, in 1582, the stmlids for the 
Ministers of Edinburgh consisted of 
the fallowing gradations : 


• There may be an error of one or two 
of it, 
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in this calculation, but that is thq mojpt 


Yy * 


• ' 
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The l.t Minister •>{ ^nb^gh had ) j. ^ 0 0 Scou, or £.33 6 8 Sterling. 

only, per year, tlie sum of. j ’ 

The 2d had 333 6 8 or 27 15 6i 

The 3d had 2^ 0 0 or 16 13 4 

The 4th had 40 0 0 or 3 6 8 


Annual Stipends of Edinburgh. • •••< 

By Act 1594^ c. 199^ a right was 
given to the incumbents to draw the 
Teinds of their respective Parishes ; 
but this Act was also rendered 
void by the Acts formerly noticed. 
The restoration of Prelacy, in 1606, 
did not mend the matter ; and it was 
only in 1617 that a more positive 
statute was passed. 

That Act fixed the minimum" 
and maximum*' of stij^nds ; the 
former at five chalders of victual, or 
500 merks, or £.27 15s. 6^d.; andtho 
latter at ten chalders, or 1000 merks, 
equal to £.55 1 Is. Id. Sterling. 

The minimum** was rarely ex- 
ceeded ; and the whole 640 Parishes 
might be fairly taken at the ** mini- 
mum,” and below it ; for, in truth, 
not above two- thirds of stipends were 
realized, by even the most favoured 
of the Parochial Clergy. Taking the 
medium, however, of the mini- 
mum** and maximum,” as the cor- 
rect criterion, the amount of stipends, 
in those days, would be 750 merks 
to each minister, or 480,000 merks — 
in idl, equal to £.26,766 Sterling. 

By Act of Parliament 1633, the 
lowest proportion, for a Minister's sti- 
pend, was eight chalders of victual, 
or 800 merks, equal to £.44 8s. lOd. 
Sterling; but no '^maximum'* was 
fixed. Taking, then, 800 merks, mul- 
tiplied by 640, they give 512,000 
merks, or £.28,332 13s. 4d. Sterling, 
of our present money, for the sti- 
pends of 1633. 

In 1649, when Presbytery tri- 
umphed, these eight chalders of vic- 
tual were made the lowest stipend, 
and were ordered to be paid, accord* 
infr to the measure stated in the Apt of 
Parliament 1617, which was the mea^ 
sure of the County where the Parish 
lay, and not the lAnXithgoiu measure ; 
and where victual could not be 
had conveniently, three chalders of 
victual, and money for the other, 
chalders, was to be paid, at a ^- 
versioD, not exceeding an hundred 
pounds, nor bdng beneath an hun- 
cired merks for each chalder of vic- 
tual of the said /ifc,” 


£.973 6 8 £.81 2 2i 

This was a considerable rise in the 
livings of the Clergy. The reason 
given for it then was, ‘‘ the depre- 
ciation of money; or, rather, the prices 
of every thing having been so exceed- 
ingly altered and heightened, that 
stipends formerly provided for Minis- 
ters do altogether prove ineffectual 
for their maintenance.” 

After the Restoration, Charles 11. 
annulled this statute, and the sti- 
pends, as regulated by the Act 1633, 
continued, with trifling augmenta- 
tions, till 1750. By this time the 
Teind Court, having given one aug- 
mentation, since the Union, to almost 
all the Parishes in Scotland, consi- 
dered their powers exhausted, and 
themselves as ‘‘fundi officio** with 
regard to granting second augmenta- 
tions. The General Assembly, as 
stated, took up the matter ; and hav- 
ing made out the number of the 
Parishes, and their stipends, resolved 
to go to Parliament for relief. The 
document is curious. It is found in 
the Index to the Acts of the Assem- 
bly of that year, and is as under : 

Benefices In 1750.— JVtfwlfT 833. 

No. Stipends. 

1 under £.23 

3 above £.25 and not higher than 3o 

12 30 35 

25 35 4o 

126 40 45 

126 45 50 

84 50 55 

119 55 60 

94 60 65 

11.9 65 70 

94 60 — 65 

1 19 65 70 

38 70 75 

27 75 — 80 

22 80 85 

7 85 90 

9 00 95 

12 95 iOO 

3 100 105 

2 105 1 10 

8 110 115 

16 of £.138„17s. Ojd. each ! 

833 
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‘'The total of .these bcncficei/' 
say the Comiuittce of General As- 
sembly, anent augmentation' of tXt 
stipends of Ministers, amounted to 
£.S0,2«6 15s. 5;Sd., "after deduct- 
ing what is allowed for Communion 
Elements," which form no part of 
stipends: and, farther, they state, 
that " in these are included stipends 
that are not paid out of the tithes ; 
that sixty-five are under the present 
legal " minimum” of 800 merks, or 
£.44 8s. lOjd. Sterling; and that 179 
Parishes had no allowance for Com- 
munion Elements at all, and which, 
out of their paltry stipends, they had 
to pay for the behoof of the whole 
parish ! 

The same Committee found, "that, 
by a calculation of the tithes in ScoU 
landy not affected by Ministers’ sti- 
pends, the same amounted to near 
£.60,000 sterling a-year;” and which 
sixty thousand a-year, in truth and 
in reality, belong, not to the land- 
owners, but to the Clergy, and were, 
at said valuations, set apart, by law, 
expressly for this purpose, the de- 
cent and comfortable support of the 
Clergy. 

These facts demonstrate the pre- 
ceding views given in this article, 
viz. ttiat the stipends of Scotland, 
from 165i9, to 1750, a period of one 
hundred and twenty years, had not 
risen above the "minimum" 
of 1633 ; that the Court of Teinds 
considered this " minimum"as ther?i/er 
to go by : and, hence, when the As- 
sembly, in 1750, resolved to apply to 
Parliament, at their next meeting, for 
relief, by praying an " alteration of 
the Minimum Stipend,” the Nobility 
Gentry, and Law Officers of the 
( 'rown, took the alarm ; and when 
the vote in the Assembly carried, 
" Approve of the last article in the 
Committee’s report,” which last 
article was the alteration in the 
" Minimum the Right Honour- 
able the Lord Noioier, for himself, 
and in name of all who should ad- 
here to him, entered his dissent, 
craving he might be allowed to give 
in the reasons thereof in due time : 
to which dissent the following mem- 
bers adhered, viz. The Right Ho- 
nourable the Lord Justice Clerk, the 
Lord Advocate, the Lord President, 
Lord Shcwalton, Mr James Erskinc, 
Mr George Sinclair of Clbstcr, Mr 


Gilbert Elliot, Mr James Kcr of 
Morison," with a number of others. 
Such was the state of stipends in 
1750. 

It is instructive to the politician 
ani|^ stetesman to look back and com- 
pare the state of the Clergy at these 
different periods. The Medium Sti- 
pend, in 1617, of 750 merks, to 640 
Clergytuen, was equal to £.96,766 
Sterling. Had there been then, as 
in 1750, no fewer than 633 Clergy- 
men, it would have amounted to 
£.34,046 19s. 9d.; and which, de- 
ducted from £.50,966 15 b. drSd. the 
amount of stipends in 1750 would 
leave £.16,917 16s. SrSd., as tlie 
sum-total of augmentation to Clergy- 
men, from 1617, to 1750 ; which, di- 
vided among 633 Clergymen, would 
give to each of them £.19 9s. 5TTd. 
a-year ! This, at the very utmost, 
would be all that tliey received ; and 
yet these nineteen pounds and a frac- 
tion, formed the might]^load which 
the landholders in each parish were 
called on to bear, for one hundred and 
ihirty^threc years ! that is, from 
1617 to 1750. No fewer than one 
hundred and six Ministers had then 
their stipends not above £.45 Ster- 
ling a-ycar, and 196 had stipends not 
above £.50 a-year; whilst forft/ Minis- 
ters had stipends below £.40 a-year. 
Yet, whilst all this was the fact. 
Lord Napier, and those who adher- 
ed to him, would not consent to pe- 
tition Parliament for an alteration 
in the minimum of 800 merks, or 
£.44 8s. lOd. sterling, the whole 
living of those Clergymen ! 

This opposition, and the opposition 
to the proceedings of the General As- 
seTnbly in 1 791, and to the bill framed 
by the Lord Advocate on these pro- 
ceedings in 1799, which the land- 
holders strenuously opposed, made 
the Clergy lay aside all thoughts of a 
Parliamentary enactment, in order to 
regulate augmentations. But the 
£.45,000 Sterling, which the Court 
of Teinds, from 1790 to 1807, had 
taken out of their pockets, and the 
dread that all the valued Teinds would, 
in a little, be taken away, made the 
Heritors, of themselves, i frame a 
bill, in 1608, wliich, wi^ the con- 
sent of the Clergy, passed, that year, 
into a law, and whfch now regulates 
stipends. This bill, as noticed, put 
the < -Icrgy and land-holders on the 
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County Fiats; and the augmenta** ta thW' payment of Ministers' sti- 
tiona granted on this new bill> while p&ds. 

commanded to be modified in rental, . 1 m that as it may, we at present 
are to be made payable, according to pass it over, to consider what now 
the highest fiar ffriccs of the county ' may be the amount of stipends paid 
where the Parish lies, and where dii- to me Clcg^gy in 1821 and 1822. This 
ferent fiars iiavk bken, oa shall can only be accurately ascertained by 
B£ STBycK,*' by the Sheriff in said having recourse to the Cleric of the 
county, or district. The Court of Teind Office, who can exhibit the 
Teinds have accordingly modified amount of all the stipends in Scot* 
stipends agreeably to the bill ; some- land, and by extracts of the fiars 
times appointing the to be paid struck in the different counties. In 
according to the measure of the Lin- the absence of these, however, we 
lithgow b<dl, at other times, accord- shall proceed upon a general, or hy- 
ing to the highest fiar prices of the pothetical rule, which will serve all 
county. Of this we shall speak vrhen pactical purposes, and lead to a to- 
we come to consider the fiars, with lerably correct notion of the amount 
the modes of striking of them ; and of the stipends of the Scotch Clergy- 
we shall then attempt to shew, that IPe assume it as a fact, that tfio 
the under sfandi fig* of the court, X. 10,000 Sterling, granted by Co- 
that victual stipends of all kinds fall vernment for the enlarging of the 
to be regulated and paid according small stipends in those parishes where 
to the Linlitligow weight and mea- the Teinds were exhausted, and did 
sure, and not according to any other not amount to X.160 a-year, are all 
or local standard, is wrong, and, in annually divided among them. For 
our humble apprehension, as un- an exact list of those Clergymen who 
founded and unwarrantable as the have their stipends made up to X.l jo 
opinions of their predecessors who out of this X. 10,000, the Clerk of Kx- 
held, for about eighty years, the op- chequer may he consulted, lie can 
hiion, that a stipend, once augment- give it to a farthing, 
ed since the Union, could not be aug- Taking, therefore, X. 130 as the 
mented a second time, if every thing ** minimum,” and X.300 as the mc- 
was JwfV in that augmentation. The dium of all stipends above X.130, the 
Lord Chancellor Thurlow, in the average stipends for Scotland will be 
House of Lords, corrected this un- X.223 a-year to each Clergyman, 
derstanding ; and we trust the Court which is above the truth in 1821 and 
of Teinds will see good reasons for 1822, rather than below it. £lut 
correcting its understanding’ and X.225 multiplied by 956, the num- 
opinion, as to the Linlithgow stand- her of Ministers, gives X.21 5,100 
ard being applicable, under this hill. Sterling. 

Deduct, from this, the .L.10,000 ) 

And Stipends of Burgh Members 26,550 / £.36,550 

And the Total amount of Parochial Stipends is .L. 1 78,550 a-year. 

This is all that affects the landed iu- dignified Clergy of England would, 
tercst ; and is this a sum to make a for themselves alone, find scarcely a- 
noise about in Parliament — a sum dequate for the support of their rank ? 
which two or three Irish Bishops Andyet this all that is allowed for the 
would think lightly of, and which tne support of the Clergy of Scotland ! 
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WORKS PREPARIli^e f6R PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 

Mr William Daniel will publish, in the 
course of the present season, the seventh 
volume of his Pic^iresque Voyage round 
Great Britain. It will comprise the range 
of coast from the Note to Weymouth ; 
and in the eighth volume, which will be 
the last, the Voyage will be prosecuted 
to the Land’s End, where, in the year 
1813, this arduous undertaking was com* 
menced. 

Sir Everard Home, Bart, will shortly 
publish a third volume of Lectures on 
comparative Anatomy. 

Preparing for publication, in two vo- 
lumes, 12mo., Wine and Walnuts, or 
Ai‘ter-diriner Chit Chat, by a Cockney 
Greybeard. 

Major Long’s Explanatory Travels to 
the Rocky Mountains of America, will 
appear in a few days, in three volumes, 
8\ u, illustrated with maps and plates. 

Dr Bring, of Bath, has in the press, 
an ExposAion of the Principles of Pa- 
thology, and of the Treatment of Dis- 
eases. 

Mr J. H. Wiffen has in the press, a 
Translation in English Verse of the 
Works of Garcilosso de la Vega, sur- 
named the “ Prince of Castilian Poets,” 
with a critical and historical Essay on 
the rise, luogress, decay, and reviv^, of 
Spanish Poetry, and a life and portrait 
of the author. 

lira, few' w'eeks will appear, Fuble.s for 
the Holy Alliance, with other ix^ems, 
&c. by Thomas Brown the Younger, 

Shortly will be published, the second 
volume of Body and SouU 

A ]Miem, entitled the Judgment of 
Hubert, is about to make its appearance. 

In a few days will be published, a se- 
cond edition of Fifteen Years in India, 
or Sketches of a Soldier’s Life, being an 
attempt to describe persons and things 
in various parts of Hindostan, ftom the 
Journal of an Officer in his Majesty^s 
service. 

Immediately will be published, illus- 
trated with numerous cases and engra- 
vings, a Practical Treatise on the Symp- 
toms, Causes, Discrimination, and Treat- 
ment, of some of the most important 
Complaints that affect the Secretion and 
Excretion of the Urine ; by John How- 
ship, Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons in London. 

The author of “ the Student’s Ma- 
nual,” &c. will shortly publish, the Pa- 
rent’s l^atin Grammar ; to which is pre- 
fixed, on original Essay on the Forma- 
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tion of Latin Verbs ; by J. B. Gilchrist, 
L.L.D. 

Tl|ie, second volume of Mitchell’s Me- 
thodical Cyclopaedia will not be ready 
till the 3lBt of March ; but it will after- 
wards proceed wdth periodical regularity. 
It will comprise Chemistry, Mineralogy, 
and Geology.— A second edition of the 
first volume is published. 

Mr Lewis, late of Coventry, is prepa- 
ring a Histoty of Political Martyrs in 
the cause of Parliamentary Reform. 

In the spring will be published, the 
Art of Valuing Kents and Tillage, ex- 
plaining the manner of valuing the te- 
nant’s right on entering and quitting 
farms in Yorkshire, and the adjoining 
counties, adapted for the use of landlords, 
land-agents, appraisers, farmers, and te- 
nants ; by J. & Bayldon. 

A gentleman, long known to the lite- 
rary w'orld, is engaged on the lives of 
Corregio and Parmegiano. 

Mr Joplin is about to publish. Out- 
lines of a System of Political Economy, 
written with a view' to prove to govern- 
ment and the country, that the cause of 
the present agricultural distress is entire- 
ly artificial, and to suggest a ])lnn for the 
management of the currency, by which 
it may be remedied now', and a recur- 
rence of similar evils prevented in fu- 
ture. 

A Treatise on Mental Derangement, 
being the substance of the Gulstoniaii 
Lectures delivered in the Royal College 
of Physicians, in May 1622, by Francis 
'Willis, M.D. is in the press. 

- Architectural Illustrations of the Pub- 
lic Buildings of London, are preparing 
for publication. No. L of this w ork will 
appear on the 1st of April, and will con- 
tain seven engravings of St Paul’s Catlie- 
dral, the new entrance to the House of 
Lords, the Temple Church, and the Cus- 
tom House, with two sheets of letter- 
press. 

Illustrations, Graphic and Litcraiy, of 
Fonthill Abbey, by Mr Britton, is an- 
nounced for publication early in April, 
and will contain twelve engravings, in- 
stead of nine, as originally promised. 

Dr Carey has in the press, the Come- 
dies of Plautus, in continuation of the 
Regent’s Pocket Classics.” 

The author of “ the Cavalier,” &c. 
has a new novel in the press, entitled, 
the King of the Peak. W 

The third volume of the Trttnsactions 
of the Litcraiy Society of Bombay is just 
ready for publiralion. 

7 . 7 
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Shortly will be published, Memoirs 
and Select Remains of Miss Mary Shen« 
ston, who died July 2d, 1B22, in her 16th 
year, by her brother and sister. 

The Ettrick Shepherd has a new ro- 
mance in the iiress, entitled the Perils 
of Woman. 

Speedily will be published, an Histo- 
rical Essay upon the Art of Painting on 
Glass, from its earliest introduction into 
England by Cimabuc to the present day. 
In which will be described, seriatim, the 
heraldie emblazonings and portraits upon 
the principal painted windows in Font- 
hill Abbey, with an engraving represent- 
ing the southern oriel in St Michael's 
Gallery : the proper absence of Grecian 
and Roman sculpture in that princely 
mansion will also come under consider- 
ation. Backlcr's painted window for the 
Duke of Norfolk, that in the library of 
Sir Richard Colt Hoare, Bart, at Stour- 
head, some of the tasteful performances 
of those ingenious artists, the Pearsons 
and others, will receive every attention : 
together with remarks on historical paint- 
ing in oil ; by T. Adams, jun. Shaftes- 
bury. 

The Christian Philosopher, or the Con- 
nexion of Science with Religion, is pre- 
paring for the press, by T. Dick. 

In the press, and speedily will be pub- 
lished, the entire Works of Demosthenes 
and ^schines ; with the Greek Text se- 
lected from the different editions which 
have been published of the whole or part 
of their Works; a Latin Interpretation; 
the Greek Scholia ; the Notes of various 
Commentators digested, and put under 
the Text ; the various Readings collated ; 
and copious Indices. 

%• The Notes of Reiske have not been 
incorporated, but are printed in a subse- 
quent part of the Work. Rciske's Text 
has never been adopted ; but it has been 
collated throughout with the texts select* 
cd, and the Variations placed immedi- 
atdy under the Text of the New Edi- 
tion. Taylor's Text has likewise been 
collated in all those Orations in which it 
has not been used, and the Variations si- 
miiarly placed. 

ToRus Latinitatis Lexicon, consilio et 
cura Jacobi Focciolati, opera et studio 
^^dii Poicellini Alumni Seminarii Pa- 
tavini, Lucubratum. Editio Nova, Pri- 
oribus Auctior et Emendatior. Edidit 
Anglicanaque in Italicae interpretationis 
locum subsi^it J. Bailey, A.B. 

Dicticmil^um lonicum Greecolatinum, 
continei^^N^icem in Omnes Herodoti 
Libros, a Porto, 8vo. 128. 

Horatii Tnrsellini, Romani 4e Paticu- 
lis Latins Orationis libelius t^Hssimus, 


poat curaa Jacobi Thomasii et J. C. 
SchworzU denuo recognitus et auctus. 
Editio Nova : in qua Anglica interpretatio 
in locum Germanics nunc demum Sub- 
stituitur, 1 vol. 8vo. 

Bentley's Dissertation on the Epistles, 
of Phalaiis, &c. Ac. with important Ad- 
ditions. _ 

EDINBURGH. 

Mr Thomas Clark, of Glasgow, is Pre- 
paring for iniblication, “ A new System 
of Chemic^ Nomenclature; exhibiting, 
not only the component jwts of com- 
pound Substances, but also the precise 
proportion of these parts.” The names 
adopted in this nomenclature are so si- 
milar to the present names, as to lie 
easily recognisable by those acquainted 
with the latter ; and at the same time, 
the simplicity of the plan is such, that 
any person having a general acquaint- 
ance with Chemistry, may acquire a 
knowledge of the whole nomenclature, 
and with it, of almost all known combi- 
nations, by the attentive aj^plication of fi 
few hours. The proportions which the 
nomenclature will exhibit arc the equi- 
valent numbers of the bodies ; so that, as 
will be perceived, in addition to the pi o- 
portions in which simple substances ai’c 
combined, it will exhibit the proportion 
of any body, necessary to dccom^xise ano- 
ther, as well as the proportions of com- 
pound bodies, requisite for mutual de- 
composition. It is to be valued, there- 
fore, not only for the facility w'hich it 
will affbrd to the acquisition of one of 
' the most essential branches of chemical 
knowledge, but also for its high practi- 
cal importance to the operative chemist. 

Cardinal Beaton, an Historical Drama, 
in five Acts. 8vo. 

A Pandect of the Writings and Prac- 
tice of a Century of Surgeons, for the 
Prevention of Venereal Diseases and Cure 
of Gonoirhceo, by means which all may 
obtain, and all ih|,y administer. Cito 
et Cerie.'* Also, sSne Bemarks on Stric- 
tures of the Urethra. By a Physician. 
Foolscap 8vo. 

History of Suli and of Porga, contain- 
ing their Chronolc^ and their Wars, 
particularly those with Ali Pacha, Prince 
of Greece. Written originally in modern 
Greek, and Translated into English from 
the Italian of C. Gherardini of Milan. 
Post 8vo. 

The Italian Wife, a Tragedy, in five 
Acts. 8vo. 

* Dr Irving has in the press an enlarged 
edition of his observations on the Study 
of the Civil Law. 
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MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 

AXTiaUlTIES. 

Britton's History and Antiquities of the 
Metropolitical Church of Canterbury, with 
engravings. 4to. £.3ii3s. 

Brayley's Views of Ancient Castles, &c. 
No. 2. 8vo. 4s — 4to. 6s. 

The Encyclopedia of Antiquities, No. 2. 
4to. ds. 

Transactions of the Society of the Anti, 
quories of Scotland, Vol. II. Part II. 4to. 

£.2 II 28. 

ABCHITECTUllE. 

First Sitting of the Committee on the 
proposed Monument to Shakspcarc. 12mo. 
2s. 6d. 

A Second Letter to John Soane, Esq. 
on the Subject of New Churches. By an 
Architect. Ss. 

BIBLI06RAHY. 

Drown and Co.'s Catalogue of Books 
on sole at Aberdeen. 

Supplement to I.angman's Catalogue 
of Old Books for 1822. Is. 6d. 

BIOGB.^FHY. 

Public Characters of all Nations, con- 
sisting of Biograiphical Accounts of 3000 
Living Personages, with 130 portraits. 
3 vols. iSmo. £.2 II 2s. 

Memoirs of the Life of C. A. Stothart, 
F.S.A. By Mrs. Charles Stothart. Svo. 
13s. 

Lives of Eminent Men, VoL 11. ISmo. 
2s. 6d. 

Lives of the Scottish Poets. 3 vols. 
ISmo. 18s. 

Private Life of Marie Antoinette, Queen 
of France. By Madame Campane. 2 vols. 
8 VO. £.lii8s. 

The Cabinet of Portraits : with Biogra* 
phical Sketches. By R. Scott, Esq, Part 
1; Foolscap 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

claIbics. 

Novus Thesaurus Philologicocriticus : 
sivc Lexicon in LXX. et Reliquos Inter- 
pretes Greecos, ac Scriptoies Apocryphos 
Veteris Testament!, Post Bielium et Alios 
Viros Doctos congessit et edidit J. Fried. 
Schleusner. 3 thick vols. Svo. £.4ii4s. 

*,• In this Edition many typographi- 
cal errors, particularly in the Greek and 
Hebrew quotations, have been corrected ; 
and the references to the chapters and 
verses, which in the foreign cation arc 
very inaccurate, have been carefully a- 
mended. Professor Schleusner's German 
Explanations of partiadar words uniforih- 


ly have English Translations attached to 
them : and to the third volume there is 
appended an Index of all the Hebrew 
words occurring in the work : together 
with a collation of verses and chapters, 
as set out respectively in the editions of 
the Greek Septuagint, superintended by 
Wechcl and Bos. The former of these 
will, in a great measure, supply the place 
of a Hebrew Lexicon. This Appendix, 
which nearly fills three hundred pages, is 
not to be found in the Leipsic Edition. 

Ilerodoti Operi, Graece, edidit Schweig- 
hsuscr. 2 vols. 8 VO. £.liils. 

This Edition contains the Life of 
Homer, and the Ecloga from Ctesiats^ 
which have been usually omitted in re- 
prints from ScbweighsDUSer's Herodotus. 
The Glotsce Ilerodotccc are added, and the 
Geograjpkiw Hcrodoteas of Bredow, Hen- 
nicke, and Frommichen ; as also the 
Scholia^ Variecque Lectioncs e Codicc Pa~ 
latino N. 129. appended to the Comment 
iaiionet Herodotea' of Clreuzer, and a 7*a- 
hula Chronologica from Lurcher. 

^schinis et Demosthenis de Corona, 
Orationes, Gr&'cc ; cum notis Variorum, 
Wolfii, II. Stepani, Brodaji, Palmerii, 
Taylori, Marklandi, Stockii, Harlesii, 
Augeri, Wundcrlichii, Aliorumque con- 
gestis edidit G.S. D. A. M. Textui, qui 
Bekkeri est, Apposita cst Lectio, tiun 
Taylorana. 8vo. 9s. 

Demosthenis et JBschinis de Falsa Le- 
gationc, Orationes Adversaria^, Greece. 
8vo. 98. 

On the same plan as the last 

Demosthenis adversus Leptinem Ora? 
tio, Greece. 6vo, fin. 

On the same plan. 

Demosthenis contra Midiam Oratio, 
Grisce. Svo. 6 b. 

*«* On the same plan. 

Cicero de Republic^ e codice Vaticano 
dcscripsit Angelus Maius. Svo. 12s. 

Hayes's Catalogue of Greek and Latin 
Classics. 2s. 

Schulz's Eschylus, new edit, S vols. 
Svo. £.2i>2s# 

The Odyssey of Homer ; translated in- 
to English Prose, with notes, by a Mem- 
ber of the Univei^ty of Oxfbrd* 2 vols. 
Svo. £.liil8. 

DRAMA. 

The Son of Erin, or the Cause of the 
Greeks : a Play, in live Acts. By a Na- 
tive of Bengal, George A.M. Svo. 

2b. 6d. ^ ' 

Nigel, or the Crowm Jewels ; a Play. 
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Journal of Music and the Drama, No. 
1. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

Short-hand. By W. Harding, 12 plates. 
3s. 

The English Master, or Student's Guide 
io Reasoning and Composition. By Win. 
Banks. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Bouillon's French Grammar. Foolscap 
Svo. 5s. 

A Catalogue of Dictionaries, Grammars, 
and other School-Books. 

The Parent’s Latin Grammar. By the 
Author of “ the Student’s Manual.” 
ISmo. 2s. 6d.— Companion to the same, 
2s. 

Hints to Mothers on Pestalozzi’s Sys- 
tem of Education, No. 1. Is. 

FINE ARTS. 

Views in Wales, engraved in the best 
line-manner. By Capt. Batty. No. 1. 
5s. 

Letters upon the Art of Miniature 
Painting. Pjy L. Mansion. 12mo. 7s. 

, lilSTOKY. 

The History of Homan Literature from 
its earliest Period to the Augustan Age. 
By John Dunlop, Esq., Author of the 
History of Fiction.” 2 vols. Svo.— 
X.l»lL.6d. 

The History of Spanish and Portuguese 
Literature. By F. Bouterwek : translated 
by Thomaslna Ross, 2 vols. Svo. X.lu4s. 

Suarro’s History of Guatimala ; trans- 
lated by Lieut. Baily. Svo. 16s. 
3IATHE9CATICS. 

Simpson’s Fluxions, new edition. 2 
vols. Svo. X>lii Is. 

I^IEDICINE. 

A Treatise on the Diseases of the 
Chest ; translated from Laenncc, by John 
Forbes, M.D. 6vo. 14s. 

Treatise on Inflammation of the Mu- 
cous Membrane of the Lungs. By C. 
Hasting.s, M.D. Svo. 10s. 6(L 
A short Account of some of the Hospi- 
tals of France, Italy, Svidtzerland, and 
the Netherlands. By H. W. Carter, M.D. 
Svo. 8s. 

New View of the Infection of Scarlet 
Fever. By.W. Macmichacl, M.D. Svo. 
5s. 

Enquiry into the Nature and Treat- 
ment of Gravel, Calculus, &c. By W. 
Prout, M.D. Svo. 7s. 6(L 
Engravings of the Human Muscles, re- 
duced from the Tables of Albinus. ISmo. 
4s. 

ItinCELL ANTES. 

The Spirit of Buncle, or the Surpris- 
ing Adventures of that original ni^ cx- 


traordiiiBry Charaeter, John Buncle, Esq. 

Sv , 

The Works of Alexander Pope, with 
Notes and Illustrations, by Joseph War- 
ton, D. D. and others, 9 vols. Svo.— 
X.4iil4ii6d. 

The Encyclopaidia, Metropolitana, Part 
8. 4tOb X.lifls. 

Constantine and Eugene, or an Even- 
ing at Mount Vernon. 2s. 

Sturm’s Reflections, illustrated by en- 
gravings. 2 vols. royal ISma 18s. 

Advice to Young Mothers on the 
Physical Education of Children. ISino. 
7s. 6d. 

Crosby’s Builder’s Price-Book for 1823. 
Svo. 4s. 

Res Litcrnriflc, or Monthly Journal of 
Foreign Literature. Svo. 2s. 

NOVELS, TALES, AND ROMANCES. 

The Lucubrations of Humphrey Rave- 
lin. Esq. Svo. 12s. 

Russia : forming the sixth division of 
the World in Miniature. 4 vols. 12mo. 
X.1..12S. 

A Token of Remembrance from a Mo- 
ther to her Absent Children. 18mo. 2s. 

Stories from Roman Histor}'. 18nio. 
6s. . 

Ipsiboc ; par M. le Vicomte d’Arlin- 
court. 2 vols. 8vo. 15s. 

Essays on the Love, tlic Poetry, and 
the Character, of Petrarch. By Ugo Fos- 
colo. Svo. 12s. 

Naval and Military Anecdotes. 18mo. 
6s. 

Zaphna, or the Amulet. By Isabel 
Hill. 12mo. 5s. 

The Peasants of Chamounu 18mo. 
2s. 6d. 

The Hermit of Dumpton Cave. Fools- 
cap Svo. 4s. 6d. 

A mother’s Portrait. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Valpcrga. By the Author of “ Frank- 
enstein.” 3 vols. 12mo. £.1 Ills. 

Highways and Byeways, or Talcs by the 
Roadside. 8vo. 13s. 

Collections and Recollections, py J. 
Stewart. 8vo. lOs.’^. 

Gwenllcon, a Tale. By M. G. Lewis 
3 vols. £A Ills. 

Philosophical Recreations, Vol. II. 3s 

The Encyclopedia of Wit, new edit 
6s. 

The Case of Elizabeth Collins. 2s. 6d. 

Guilty or Not Guilty ; a Tale. 5 vols 
XJiilOs. 

POETRY. 

Love, a Poem, in tlvee Parts : to which 
is added, the Giaour, a Satirical Poem. 
By E. Elliot, author of “ Night,” &c. 7 b. 

Poems on various Sutgects. By Helen 
Maria Williams. Svo. i2e. 
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Blossoms. By Robert Millhousc. 28. 6d« 

Thomson's Scottish Melodies, Vole; 
III. and IV. 8vo. jClnis. 

Wallis Vale, and other Poems. By 
the Author of “ the Juvenile Poetical 
Moralist.” 8vo- 5s. 

Bythner’s Lyra Prophetica. 8vo. £.1. 

The Knight's Tale, and the Flower and 
the Leaf, after Chaucer. By Lord Thur- 
low. 7s. 

POLITICS AXD POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A Letter to the Rev. R. T. Malthus, 
being an Answer to the Criticism on Mr. 
Godwin's work on Population : with an 
Examination of the Censuses of Great 
Britain and Ireland. By David Booth. 
8vo. 5s. 

Credit Pernicious. Is. 6d. 

Impartial and Philosophical Strictures 
on Parliamentary Reform, the Liberty of 
the Press, Criminal Jurisprudence, &c. 
By the Author of “ Sketch of a Plan for 
Suppressing Mendicity,” &c. 

One Year of the Administration of the 
Marquess Wellesley in Ireland. Ss. 6d. 

Speeches delivered at County Meetings. 
8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Uem<ark8 on the Erroneous Principles 
which led to the new Corn Law. By 
John Wright, Esq. Is. 6d. 

An Appeal to the Gentlemen of Eng- 
land in l)chalf of the Church of England. 
By A. Campfiell, A.M. 2s. 6d. 

Further Considerations addressed to 
Lord Liverpool, on the Agricultural Dis- 
tress. By Lord Stourton. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Hints on the Danger of Unsettling the 
Currency, &c. Is. 6d. 

East and West India Sugar, or a Refu- 
tation of the Claims of the West India 
Colonists. 28. 

A Letter to M. Jean Baptiste Say on 
Free and Slave Labour. By Adam Hodg- 
son. 2s. 

Otiservations on the present State of 
Landed Projicrty. By David Lowe, Esq. 
2s. Gd. 

A Letter to the Proprietors and Occu- 
piers of Land on the Declension of Agri- 
cultural Prosperity. By Thomas, Lord 
Erskine. 8vo. 2s. 

Thoughts and Details on the High and 
I^ow Prices of the last Thirty Years. By 
T.Tooke, Esq. F.R.S. 

Remarks on the Declaration of the Al- 
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EUROPE. 

FRAKCF..-*Our accounts from Paris are 
to the 7th March, at which time war hud 
not been declared against Spain, although 
the determination of the French Govern- 
ment, to carry its quarrel to this issue, 
seems not in the least altered : and the 
Paris papers announce the departure of 
the Chiefs of the army to take place on 
the ISth. 

The debates in the Legislative Cham- 
bers have of late been more than ordina- 
rily interesting. In the Chamber of Peers, 
on the 3d February, an address, in answer 
to the King's speech, was agreed to, echo- 
ing nearly all the sentiments of that speech. 
An amendment was moved, the object of 
which was to prevent an attack upon 
Spain ; but it was rejected by a majority 
of 90 to ^3. The Ministers of Finance 
and Foreign Affhirs took upon themselves 
all the responsibility of the speech from 
the Crown ; and both professed openly 
that France would act as France ; and 
that she would not lay down her arms till 
order should be restored in Spain.** The 
Minister of Finance observed how impor- 
tant it was to France, not only as a point 
of honour, but as a positive interest, that 
the dynasty of the Bourbons should not 
be shaken at Madrid. On this occasion 
the celebrated Talleyrand was in the mi- 
nority. In a very able speech, he pointed 
out the dangers of interfering with the 
constitution of Spain, and observed, that 
he had been 'disgraced by Buonaparte, six- 
teen years ago, for foretelling, in the same 
manner, the danger that would ensue from 
his unjust and presumptuous attack upDn 
that country. He maintained that the 
King of Prance was deceived, and that 
Ferdinand himself, judging from his sen- 
timents when a prisoner at Valancay, en- 
tertained ^eater confidence in the fidelity 
of his subjects than he could do in the 
assistance of foreigners. 

The address of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, in answer to the King’s speech, is 
even more warlike, and is much more 
servile, than that of the Peers, who omit- 
ted to echo t}tat part of the royal docu- 
ment which asserts that the Spanish na- 
tion can only hold l|||^nstitution8 from 
Ferdinand; but the I)eputie8, on the 
other hand, respond to the King in 'hese 
terms “ It is to your Majesty, Sire, 
that it belongs to deliberate ; it is for us 
to concur, by all ouv elTbrts, in the noble 


enterprise of supressing anarchy, to recog- . 
nize peace alone, to restore to liberty a 
Prince of your blood, to insure the repose 
of Spain, to consolidate that of France, to 
deliver from the yoke of oppression a 
magnanimous people who assisted us to 
burst our own fetters, and who can only 
receive from their legitimate Sovereign 
institutions conformable to their views 
and manners.** 

In the discussion of Monday the 24th 
February, M. de Villelc made a long and 
forcible oration, to show the necessity 
there existed for France to proceed to 
hostilities without delay. 

On Tuesday the 25th, the subject be- 
ing continued, M. de Chateaubriand ad- 
dressed the Chamber to the following 
purport: alluding strongly to the inter- 
ference of the English in the affairs of 
France at the beginning of the Revolu- 
tion, he exclaimed, “ If it has been per- 
mitted to England to repel French eofu 
tagion^ shall wc be forbidden to repel 
Spanish contagion! England still ac- 
knowledged this principle ; she acknow- 
ledged that Austria had the right of de- 
stroying at Naples the Constitution of the 
Cortes.” He then proceeded thus : “ We 
are really in a situation which gives us 
the right of interference. Our political 
interests are compromised, the revolu- 
tion of Spain has destroyed a part of our 
commerce, and wc are obliged to keep up 
ships of war to protect what remains. 
The war in Spain, by interrupting our 
relations with Spain, has reduced to half 
its value the land in the departments 
bordering on Spain. A great number of 
manufactures have lost their vent in 
Spain ; our Consuls have been threatened 
in their persons ; in fine, our territory has 
been violated three times.— (Murmurs on 
the left)— IFar it then indupcmable /It 
is preferable to this state of demi-hostili- 
ti^ which has all the inconveniences of 
war without its advantages, and which 
exposes our soldiers to all msinuatians of 
the agents of disorder. The violation of 
our territory is enough to justify our 
armed intervention. England herself de- 
clared at Verona- Lord Wellington said 
there, that the King, his master, had no 
objection to make to the measures of 
France towards the Spaniards, and espe- 
cially those to guard against the moral 
contagion of political principles and the 
violation of the French territory.— M. de 
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Chateatthriand concluded by observing, 

that tbe King wished 100,000 soldiers 
to as8ei]!d>le under the command of a 
Prince, who, at the passage of Le Drome^ 
shewed himself fhmk like Heniy IV. 
He has confided the white flag to Gene- 
rals who have conquered under other 
colours ; they will teach our armies the 
road to victory !** M. Labbey de Pom- 
piene spoke at some length against war, 
and was followed by M. Sebastiani, who 
asserted that it was necessary for the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs to be more 
explicit, especially upon the disposition 
of England. 

On the 26th a stormy debate took place, 
upon a proposed grant of 100 millions of 
francs for extraordinary services, in which 
the great question of the invasion of Spain 
was necessarily introduced. M. Manuel, 
one of the members, having risen to an- 
swer the speeches of the Ministers, point- 
ed out very forcibly the dangers the state 
of war would bring on France ; and at 
length, being animated with his subject, 
hinted, in pretty plain terms, that it 
would have the effect of renewing the 
Revolution, and overthrowing the pre- 
sent family on the throne. This produ- 
ced so violent a clamour in the assembly, 
that the proceedings were interrupted, 
and it became necessary to adjourn the 
House for two hours, as the only expe- 
dient to restore order. As soon as the 
sitting was resumed, a proposition was 
brought forward for the expulsion of M. 
Manuel, the member who had made use 
of such intemperate expressions. The 
subject was, after some discussion, ad- 
journed. The passage in M. Manuefs 
speech, which seemed to have given the 
‘ greatest offence, was the following : — 

Must I say, that the moment in which 
the dangers of the Royal Family of 
France had become the most serious, was 
after France, revolutionaiy France, felt 
that it was necessary to defend herself by 
new strength, and by an energy wholly 
new ?** After these interruptions the 
vote of credit was carried by a great ma- 
jority. Out of 258 members, only 19 op- 
posed the grant. 

Tbe motbn, which was made by M. 
Labourdonnaye, to expel M. Manuel, oc- 
eupigd the Chamber the whole of Thursday 
the 27th. The speeches on both sides 
were repettedly interrupted with cries of 

Turn out the seditious apologist of re- 
** gicide’*.— 4um but the base man*’ — and 
similar exclamations. The President fre- 
quently closed and le-opened the sitting, 
for tbe purpose lof recovering silence. At 
length, on Thursday evening, the mo- 
tion of M* Labourdonnaye was put, and 
rdhived to the bureau. 


On Monday the Sd of March, after 
ani^w stormy debate, a motion for the 
expalii^n of M. Monud was carried by a 
large tiuyonty. Notwithstanding this de- 
cision, however, he took his seat in the 
Assembly on the following day. Great 
tumult ensued at his presence, on the 
right side of the Chamber, as well as on 
the outside, which was surrounded by a 
great mob. A battalion of the national 
guard and veterans were sent for; the 
Deputies on the left harangued them, 
and urged them strongly to refuse obe- 
dience to the illegal order they had re- 
edved. The national guard followed 
their counsel ; they refused to obey ; and 
M. Manuel was, after much disturbance, 
forcibly removed by a detachment of the 
gendarmarie. He was followed by all his 
political assoriates of the left side, who 
have since refused to take any part in the 
proceedings of the Chamber ; and 60 of 
them have entered a protest against his 
expulsion, which expresses indignation at 
the proceeding, as a violation of the rights 
of every French citizen, and declares the 
whole proceeding subversive of all social 
order and justice, and full of anarchical 
principles, which lead to the most odious 
crimes. 

In consequence of these proceedings, 
it appears that there were some violent 
scenes at different coffee-houses on the 
Boulevards on the night of the 4th, and 
that there were considerable assemblages 
in the streets, and on the Place Louis 
XV. during the whole of Wednesday the 
5th ; but the gendarmerie were on the 
alert, and the groupes dispersed without 
oflbring any resistance. 

The Ultra-Royalists have on this oc- 
casion tempered their violence with some 
craft ; and, aware that if they had ex- 
pelled M. Manuel, his indignant consti- 
tuents would have re-elccM him, they 
adopted an amendment, to exclude him 
from the Chamber fur the Session, giving 
at the same time, a hint, that, if they 
chose, they could repeat the measure the 
next Session. By this plan, M. Manuel 
is put out of the Chamber, but his con- 
stituents (the department of La Vendee) 
do not proceed to any new election. The 
people of Paris have evinced the utmost 
sympathy with M. Manuel. 

Spain.— The proceedings of France 
seem to be met by measures of correspond- 
ing energy on the part Of Sp|in. In the 
Cortes, resolutions have been entered into 
for a further levy of 29, 973 men to render 
tbe active militia disposable, to permit 
the free importation df arms, ammunition,. 
&c. and to raise a flotilla of 1 50 gun-boats 
for the defence of the coasts. Foreigners 
are invited to enlif^t into the Spanish ar- 
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inieN. The aetivc militia about to be ren* 
dered disposable, amount to 58,000 men. 
The regular army is reckoned at aljeat 
100,000. A council of Spanish generals 
has been appointed by the Government to 
consider of the most proper measures for 
defending the kingdom. In order to 
carry their warlike preparations into ef- 
fect, the Cortes has given power to the 
Government to sell or pledge the national 
prqierty, and to anticipate, in various 
ways, the public resources. 

The fiM^on of the extraordinary Cortes 
closed on the 19th February. The speech 
delivered on this occasion the King 
contained the most constitutional senti- 
ments. But it can only be considered as 
the speech of the Ministers. It is too 
clear that Ferdinand is not well disposed 
to the new institutions. It appears that, 
in the prospect of invasion, it had been 
de. /mined to remove the Royal Family, 
and the seat of Government, from Madrid 


to Corunna ; but that Ferdinand positive- 
ly refused to comply with this proposal ; 
and by dispatches of the 22d ult. we learn 
that the whole of the Spanish Ministers 
had in consequence tendered their resig- 
nations ; but such was the ferment exciu 
ed in Mwlrid on this occasion, that the 
King found himself under the necessity of 
refusing these resignations ; and it was 
supposed tiiat, rather than bring matters 
to extremity, he would accede to the re- 
commendation to leave Madrid. 

Poutitgal. — Lisbon papers of the 
20th ult. show the most determined spirit 
on the part of the Portuguese Cartes to 
make common cause with Spain. It is 
proposed that the regular army shall be 
increased to 60,000 men; that the militia 
shall be organised ; and that a national 
guard shall be formed in Lisbon and Opor- 
to, for the preservation of tranquillity, in 
the absence of the regular army, which 
is to be sent to the aid of Spain* 


PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House of Lords, Feh. 4. — ^The ses- 
eion of Parliament commenced this day ; 
when the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Lord Chamberlain, and the Earls of 
Westmorland, Shaftesbury, and Harrow.* 
by, Commissioners appointed by his Ma^ 
jesty to open the Parliament, proceodod 
to the House of Peers. A message be- 
ing sent to the House of Commons by the 
Usher of the Black Rod, the Speaker, ac- 
companied by a great number of 
bers, appeared at the bar, when the &rd 
Chancellor read the following speech 

My Lorde and Gentlemen^ 

We are commanded by his Majesty 
to inform you, that, since he last met you 
in Parliament, li^s Majesty’s cifbrts have 
been unremittingly exerted to preserve the 
peace of Europe. 

Faithftil to the principles which his 
Miyesty has promulgated to the world, as 
constituting the rule of his conduct, his 
Migesty declined being a party to any pro- 
ceedings at Verona, which could be deem- 
ed an interference in the internal concems 
of Spain, on the part of ftireign powers ; 
and his Mqjesty has since used, and still 
continues to use, most anxious endea- 
vours and goqd ofliims to allay the irri- 
tation unhappHy subsisting between tha 
French and Spanish Governments ; and 
to avert, if possible, the calamity of war 
between France and Spain. 

‘Mn the cast of Europe his Mqjesty 
flatters himself that peace will be preserv- 
ed, and his Majesty continues to receive 
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from his allies, and, generally, from other 
powers, assurances of their unaltered dis- 
position to cultivate with his Majesty those 
friendly relations which it is cqudly his 
Majesty’s object on his part to maintain. 

‘‘ We are farther commanded to apprise 
you, that discussions having long been 
pending with the Court of Mf^d. respect- 
ing depredations committed on the com* 
merce of his Majesty’s subjects in the 
West Indian seas, and other grievances of « 
which his Majesty bad been under the 
necessity of complaining ; these discus- 
sions have terminated in an admission by 
the Spanish Government of the justice of 
his Mijesty’s complaints, and in an en- 
gagement for satisfactory repuratiun. 

We are commanded to assure you, 
that his Migesty has not been unmindftil 
of the addresses presented to him by the 
two Houses of Parliament, with respect 
to the foreign slave trade. 

” Propositions for the more effectual sup- 
preasum of that evil were brought forward 
by his Majesty’s Plenipotentiaiy in the 
conferences at Verona, and those Imve 
been added to the treaties upon this’lbb- 
ject already concluded between^ his Ma- 
jesty and the Governments of Spain and 
the Netherlands, articles which will ex- 
tend the operation of tho^ treaties, and 
greatly flscilitate their exeNBuMon. 

« G enilmen Houte Commons^ 

** His Majesty has directed the esti* 
mates of the current ye^r to be laid be- 
fore you. They have been framed with 
3 A 
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every attention to economy ; and the to- 
tal expenditure will be found to be ma- 
terially below that of last year, 

“ The diminution of charge, combined 
with the progressive improvement of the 
revenue, have produced a surplus exceed- 
ing his Majesty’s expectation. His Ma- 
jesty trusts, therefore, that you will be 
able, after providing for the service of the 
year, and without affecting public credit, 
to make a farther reduction in the burdens 
of his people. 

My Lords and GeniUmen^ 

“ His Majesty has commanded us to 
state to you, that the manifestations of 
loyalty and attachment to his person and 
Government, which hiii Majesty received 
in his late visit to Scotland, has made the 
deepest impression upon his heart. 

“ The provision which you made in the 
last session of Parliament for the relief of 
the distresses in considerable districts in 
Ireland, has been productive of the ha|>- 
piest eflbcts, and his Majesty recommends 
to your consideration such measures of 
internal regulation as may be calculated 
to promote and secure the tranquillity of 
that country, and to improve the habits 
and condition of the people. 

“ Deeply as his Majesty regrets the 
continued depression of the agricultural 
int^ests, the satisfaction with which his 
Majesty contemplates the increasing ac- 
tivity which pervades the manufacturing 
districts, and the flourishing condition of 
our co.Timerce, inmost of its principal 
branches, is greatly enhanced by the con- 
fldent persuasion, that the progressive pro- 
sperity of so many of the interests of the 
coi^ptry cannot fail to contribute to the 
gradual improvement of that great inte- 
rest, which is the most important of them 
all.’* 

The address was moved by the Earl of 
Morley, and seconded by the Earl of 
Mayo. Earl Stanhope moved an amend- 
ment, pledging the house to an early in- 
quiry into the causes of the public dis- 
tress, with a view to its relief, which, after 
a short discussion, was lost, on a division 
of 6? to 3. 

Frk 17,— Lord Stowell (late Sir Wm. 
Scott) moved for the appointment of a 
Cffpsmittae fear the revision and consolida- 
tion of the Marriage Laws, which was 
^eed ta. The Marquis of Lansdowne 
adverted to the often discussed Austrian 
and a^ked the Earl of Liverpool 
whfitlwr any di^tiation had been lately 
entered into with Austria respecting the 
loan advanced to that country many years 
ogo by England? The Noble Earl an- 
swered, that the English Government had 
»een pressing Austria for the payment p{ 


this debt, and that a principle of arrange- 
ment for the purpose had been agreed to 
by the Court of Vienna. 

FeO. 19.— The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury brought in a Bill for legalizing cer- 
tain marriages which had taken place un- 
der licenses granted by surrogates after 
the passing of the late Marriage Act, and 
which act had deprived them of ihcir ju- 
risdiction; but ftom the rapidity with 
which it had been brought into operation, 
the surrogates in distant parts of the coun- 
try were not aware of the manner in which 
their jurisdiction was all'ccted. 

Feb. 24. — The Earl of Liverpool, in 
answer to a question of the Marquis of 
Lonsdowne, declared that the Cabinet was 
pledged to no peculiar line of policy, nor 
would the King's Government be jus- 
tified in precluding themselves from a- 
dopting any measures the honour and 
character of the country may demand in 
the present crisis. 

House of Commoks — Feb. 5. — Up- 
on the return of the Speaker and other 
Members from the House of Peers, the 
sp^ch from the throne was read by the 
clerk, when the customary address was 
moved by Mr Childc, and seconded by 
Mr Wildman. Sir Joseph York spoke 
with great warmth and energy ujK)n 
the atrocious designs of the Holy Alli- 
ance, as illustrated in the threats against 
Spain. He was followed by Mr Brougham, 
who, expressing his cordial approbation 
of the course of foreign policy adopted 
by Ministers, pronounced a masterly in- 
vective against the despots w'ho have 
lea|;ued on the Continent for the extirpa- 
ticto of liberty. The hypocritical proles- 
sions of the Verona Manifesto, compared 
with the domestic enormities of its au- 
thors,— the inconsistency of their charges 
against the Sjianish Constitution, wuli 
their former acknowledgment, — in a word, 
the whole medley of mean intrigue, jwillry 
cant, and arrogant pretension, worthy 

V W Court#, where Princes cancel Nature’s law . 

declaratians which themselves do draw ; 

Where chil^m use their parents to dethrone. 

And gnaw their ways, like tigers, to tlie Throne," 

as Diyden almost prophetically dcscrilies 
them, afforded Mr Brougham an oppor- 
tunity for a Iwppy display of that talent 
for sarcasm in which he stands unrival- 
led, Mr Brougham's speech cannot be 
read too often, Afte^:^ Sir F. Burdett had 
said a few words, Peel declan^ his 
satisfaction at the unanimous approbation 
which the foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment appeared to have obtained; and, 
admitting a general concurrence with Mr 
Brougham's view’s, he confessed his re- 
gret at the hard language in which that 
Gentleman thought fit to speak of some 
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of the Allies of Great Britain : partial- 
larly the Emperor Alexander, whom Mr 
Peel endeavoured to exculpate ftrom the 
charge of meditating the occupation of 
Turkey. Mr Peel repeated the assurance 
given in the other House, by the Earl of 
Liverpool, that Ministers are still not with- 
out a hope that peace may be preserved ; 
and communicated the important fact, 
that the rcductiqn of taxation, designed 
by Ministers, will be directed to a dimi- 
nution, or total remission, of the Assess- 
ed taxes. Sir J. Mackintosh and Mr 
Denman went over nearly the same 
ground as Mr Brougham ; and the Ad- 
dress was carried unanimously. 

Feh. 5.— Dr Phlllimore obtained leave 
to bring in a Bill for the Amendment of 
the New Marriage Act. The Hon. and 
Learned Gentleman said that his purpose 
was to relieve the \£\. of some of the 
most obnoxious of the clauses by which the 
original Bill was dcibnned and encumber- 
ed after it got into the House of Lords. 

I'eh, lO.^Sir H. Parnell presented a 
petition from the Grand Jury of the 
Queen's County in Ireland, praying that 
the House would take into consideration 
the Irish Tithe system. The Hon* Baro- 
net, Colonel Trench, Mr V. Fitzgerald, 
and Mr S. Rice, earnestly urged the ne- 
cessity of some decisive change in the 
mode of providing fur the Established 
Church in Ireland ; and Mr Goulburn and 
Mr Peel announced, that it was intended 
by Government to propose a practical 
measure for the commutation of Tithe in 
Ireland, before the lapse of a week. This 
explanation seemed to give general satis- 
faction. 

Fch. 12. — Mr Wallace moved the re- 
vival of the Committee of Foreign Trade, 
on which occasion be submitted an able 
cjrjjose of the improved state of British 
commerce ; to which he truly said the 
Agricultural Interest might confldcntly 
look for an alleviation of tlieir sufi'erings, 
and ultimately to right themselves. When 
the Right Honourable Gentleman had 
concluded, Mr Baring, Mr Ricardo, Mr 
Butterworth, Mr T. Wilson, Mr llume, 
and Mr Canning, oUbred their testimony 
to the invaluable services rendered by him 
to the country during his Presidency at 
the Board of Trade, and expressed their 
regret at his retiring flrom it — a foeling 
which will be ccho«i by the commerci^ 
interelt throughout%reat Britain. 

^ Feh, 14.— Sir T. Lethbridge questioned 
the Ministers as to the nature and extent 
of the relief which they iiroposed to ex- 
tend to the suffering ^icultuve of the 
country. Mr Ciiiming justly and candid- 
ly repeated the acknowledgment of the 
King’s Speech, that “ the agricultural in- 


terest is the first Interest of the country.** 
lie admitted and lamented its depression, 
and expressed his regret that nothing 
could lie done for its relief more than a 
remission of taxes. 

Feb» 19.— Lord A. Hamilton moved 
for a return of the Royal Burghs in Scot- 
land, specifying the number of the Town 
Council, distinguishing those who held 
property in the Burgh, and those W'ho 
were resident, — which was agreed tb. 
Mr Hume moved a resolution condemn- 
ing the appointment of Lord fieresford 
to the office of Master-C^neral of the 
Ordnance. He was answered by Mr 
Ward and Mr Canning, who satisfactorily 
proved, that the office was no sinecure, 
but a situation so laborious, that Lords 
Hopetoun and Hill had refused it on 
that account. Mr Hume’s resolution was 
lost by a majority of 127. 

Feb, 20.— Lord John Russel moved 
“ that a Committee be appointed by the 
House to ascertain the right of voting, 
and the number of voters sending Mem- 
bers to Parliament in every Borough of 
England and Wales.” Mr Canning op- 
posed the motion for two reasons ; first, 
that to grant it would be injuriously and 
unnecessarily to expose the charters of 
many boroughs in the kingdom ; second- 
ly, because the appointment of such a 
Committee would have the effect of raising 
a prejudice very far beyond what the 
noble Lord, in perfect candour, stated to 
be his intention, but what in his judge- 
ment, and the Right Hon. Secretary 
knew, must be its result. Mr C. conclu- 
ded by saying, “ The question before the 
House was one of perfect indifference, 
personally, to himself, and to every other 
member of the House : its impracticability 
and its usefulness were the sole grounds 
of his opposition. The discussion was 
not very protracted, and, upon a division, 
the motion was lost by a majority of 38. 
There were only 218 Members in the 
House. 

Feff, 21.— Mr Robinson, the new Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, opened his plan 
of Finance for the year, from w'hich it 
appears, that there will be a surplus of re- 
venue in 1822, amounting to more than 
seven millions sterling; five of these, are 
to go to the Sinking Fund, to1>e api^ed 
to the reduction of the Nationifd Debt : 
the remainder to be given to me public 
in a large remission of taxes. The Win- 
dow Tax is to be redilusoil one half on 
houses, and shops to be ’iiirholly exempt- 
ed. The Duties on a certain class of 
Male Servants, those on occasional Gar- 
deners, those on the lower Taxed Carts, 
and those on Ponies uhder thirteen hands 
high, are to be altogether repealed ; and, 
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in consequence of the wants and disas- 
trous condition of Ireland, all the Asses- 
sed Taxes are to be taken off fVom that 
l^art of the British Empire. The reduc- 
tion is as follows : — 


TOTALLY REPEALED. 

1. The tax on shopB ^....^£.150,000 

Ooeaaonal serA'ants iu trade or hus* 

3. Occasional gardeners..-*..^,..... I!)j700 

^ payuig the lower duty of ^ ^ 

5. Ponies under 13 hands high* employed 

partly in agricultuie or m tradew*^ 4,480 

6. Horses employed by small farmen, 

also engaged m tnide>y-..». I. 6,500 


Totally repealed-.-.^.-. d^.327fl80 


TAXES REDUCED. 

Half the tax on windowB.»«..^.««.«...£.l, 20 d ,000 

1.W.500 
!i8,050 
H.'i.pOO 
98,000 
17*650 


- male servants.,^. 

- clerks, 


four-wheel carriages...— 

■ " — two-whecJ cacria^....- 

' higher duty on tax carts- 

— horses, except those on 

which the duty is whoUy rmiealed, 
as above. 


411,0.50 


Total reduction from these taxes.— »£.f, 1 34,2.50 
Add taxes totally reduced.-.-.-...- ! 21 i 7 il 80 


Total reductionf...,-....i.‘«r, 321,430 
estimate for THE YEAR 1823, HAD 
THERE. REEK NO REDUCTION. 


Customs— 


Exdse- 


itampg— . 
*ost-Offloe- 


Taxes-. 


tther branchea. 


XlO,500.000 
26,(HK),U00 
6,600, (KiO 

1.400.000 

7.100.000 

6(K),(l00 


Total Income.. ...... .X52,200,0m 

Trustees of Naval and Military Pcii- 

sions.— — 4,8.50,000 


Expenditure, including charge for 
Naval and Mifitary Pensions.- 
Surplus..— . 

Taxes r ^ U CVdr rrrfrrr-rr 


X57,05(»,000 

49.8.52,786 
7,1.98, t«H) 
2,360, (XX) 


• Sinkiog Fund.. ■ 4,8 j8,(XX? 
The house duty, amounting to 1,256,000/, 
is to remain without diminution. 

Feb. 24.— Sir Robert Wilson took the 
opportunity afforded by the presentatiim 
of a Petition for the Repeal of the Fo- 
reign Inlistment Law, to compliment the 
Ministiy upon the liberal policy which 
they had adopted with respect to foreign 
politics. Mr Hobhouse joined in the 
compliment, contrasting the line of con- 
duct taken by Government with that 
]>ur8tted during the ascendancy of Lord 
Londondeaty. Mr Canning indignantly 
rejected the praise offored to him, at the 
expense df his predecessor ; pointing to 
the record of the late Marquis’s libeidl 
eentiiifonts conUilled in his Chvular cf 
January 1821. ' In reply to a question 
from Mr C. Grant, On the subject of dis- 
tillation in Scotland, the ChaAceUor of 


the Exchequer stated, that, from the same 
cause which existed in Ireland, it was 
his intention to extend to Scotland a si- 
milar reduction on spirits distilled there 
as he had proiwsed for Ireland. 

Feb. 26.— Mr Whitmore made a mo- 
tion for the adoption of a new system of 
Corn Laws, which was resisted by Mr 
Huskisson, on the ground that the ])rc- 
sent was not the fit moment for agita- 
ting that question. The motion was ne- 
gatived by a majority of 78 to 25. 

Feb. 27.-.-Lord A. Hamilton moved 
for certain papers relative to the deten- 
tion of Mr Bowring by the French Go- 
vernment ; when Mr Canning proved to 
the satisfaction of all parties, that every 
thing had been done that Government 
could do to obtain justice for that indi- 
vidual, according to the laws of France. 
The motion was in consequence negatived 
without a division. 

Feb. 28. — Mr Brougham put a ques- 
tion to Mr Cunning, M'ith rcsjiect to the 
colour given to the Foreign policy of the 
British Ministry in M. de Chateaubriand's 
speech, and more particularly with re- 
spect to a quotation given in that speech 
f^m a Note, said to have been written 
by the Right Hon. Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. Mr Canning replied, that the 
extracts were not fairly given ; that they 
conveyed, as absolute, propositionii which, 
in fact, were stated with a quUification. 
The Right Hon. Gentleman admitted, 
that the grounds for a ho|xi of {icuce had 
been greatly diminished ; but be sug- 
gested, that while any ground for ho|x; 
remained, it would be improper to make 
a complete disclosure of all the circum- 
stances connected with the late negocia- 
tions, with the propriety of which Mr 
Brougham acquiesced. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer sta- 
ted, that it is not the intention of Minis- 
ters to rqieal the Hop Duty, although 
relief might be given os to the time of 
payment. Mr Malierly then moved a 
string of resolutions recommending the 
sale of the Land Tax, the suspension of 
the Sinking Fund, and the remission of 
the whole of the Assessed Taxes.— Mr 
Huskisson opixised the resolutions, as not 
only injurious to public credit at home, 
but as making, in the face of Europe, a 
confession that Great Britain is unable 
to support a sinking tod of five millions ; 
a confession which, the presents state 
of Euroiie, would lie as injurious as it 
would be humiliating. Mr Malierly re- 
adied ; and on a division, the motion was 
rejected l»y a majority of 1 57 to 72. 
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13 . — The tvm/A6’r.-i—The present win- 
ter, which we trust has now aliated its 
rigour, lias been without a parallel for 
severity since that of 1794-5. About the 
beginning of the year, the frosts set in 
steady, and aiforded ample scope for the 
healthful exercises of curling and skat- 
ing. On the 13th January, a heavy 
full of snow' commenced, which lasted for 
several days, and caused a slight inter- 
ruption to travelling ; but as it had not 
drifted, the roads were the sooner ren- 
dered iMssable. A thaw, which begun on 
the 27th, soon cleared the ground of its 
incumbrance, and nature was beginning 
to resume its usual appearance, when 
on Saturday the ist instant, the storm 
recommenced, with redoubled severity. 
The wind blew violently from the N. E. 
and the snow full thick for three days and 
nights without intermission. In many 
places throughout the country it was 
blown to the height of from twelve to 
twenty feel ; and the intercourse between 
towns w'as, in consequence, for a time to- 
tally suspended. On the 9tb, seven Lon- 
don maila, six north, and live Carlisle, 
were due at the Edinburgh I'ost-oftice. 
On the 12th, nine mails were due from 
the north. About mid-day on the 0th, 
the weather changed to a thaw', and has 
since continued so, that most of the miss- 
ing mails have now arrived. The frost, 
during the continuance of the storm, was 
fre<]uently intense. In Edinburgh, the 
cold was not at any time lower than 14 
degrees of Fahrenheit ; but at Glasgow, 
on the 6th, it fell to I d^ee below zero ; 
and on the same day at Rothiemurchus, 
in Inverness-shire, it was 15 degrees be- 
low zero. At Kdth, in Fifeshire, the 
thermometer, on the 5th, fell to 7 degrees 
Fahrenheit. At Coul, in Ross-shire, it 
was so low as 3 degrees. The storm was 
general throughout SootUmd, particularly 
oil the cost coasts, where the gale of the 
ist, 2d, and 3d, was productive of much 
damage to the shipping. Upwards of 
200 vessels found shdter in the Frith of 
Forth, above Queeusfeny. The snow 
was never so deep on the west roads | 
and it is remorkablfr, that the Highland 
road firom Perth to Inverness was scarce- 
ly ever a day impassable to foot travel- 
lers. Since the storm abated, we have 
heard of several individuals having pe- 
rished in the country ; and as the snow 
dissolves, we fear more casualties of this 
kind must be discovered. 

I reUnuL-^TYio Attorney -General of Ire- 


land has been again baffled in his endea- 
vours to convict the rioters who insulted 
the Lord lieutenant in the Theatre at 
Dublin. The trial, all the accused licing 
arraigned together, commenced on the 
morning of the 3d inst. and lasted until the 
afternoon of the 7th. Evi^nce was pro- 
duced, on the part of the Crown, proving 
that tickets had been purchased, by sub- 
scription, in certain Orange Lodges, to ad- 
mit some of the poorer members into the 
Theatre to “ hiss and groan” the Lord 
Mayor and the Lord Lieutenant, and to 
make outcries for the Protestant ascen- 
dency. The princii>al witness to this part 
of the case w'as George Atkinson, a mem- 
ber of an Orange Lodge. Various other 
witnesses proved the activity of the tra- 
versers, in the Thcatre^ with the exception 
ofForl^, against whom the Attorney- 
General gave up the cause. The other 
parties were eloquently defended by their 
respective counseL The jury retired at 
three o’clock, on Friday the 7th, and re- 
mained in consultation till ten o’clock, 
when being unable to agree upon their 
verdict, they were locked up for the night, 
and the Court adjourned till ten o’clock the 
next morning. They were then brought 
into court, and still not having agreed, 
they were asked if their difference arose 
on any point of law ? To which they re- 
plied in the negative. They were then 
ordered back to their room, where they 
were kept till past twelve o’clock, wheq, 
at the instance of the court, the Attorney- 
General consented to their being dischar- 
ged without returning a verdict. The 
Learned Gentleman intimated his inten- 
tion of bringing forward the business next 
term, for the third tune, 

Btasphemoui Libels, In the Court of 
King’s Bench, on the 4th instant, the 
Solicitor-General prayed the judgnnent 
of the Court on William Tonbridge, for 
publishing scandalous and blasphemous 
libels on the Holy Scriptures and Chris- 
tian Religion, contained in Palmer's Prin- 
ciples of Nature, The defendant,, in a 
lengthened defence, denied thd* power of 
the Court to decide on the cose^ He a- 
vo wed himself an hqretic. Mr Justice 
Qayley pronounced the judgment of the 
Court, that the defendant be imprisoned 
for two years, pay a fine to the JLing of 
£.100, be imprisoned until the fine be 
paid, and find sureties for five years, 
himself in £.100, and two surcti^ in 
£.50 each,— Mr Gurney moved the judg- 
ment of the Court on Susannah W light, 
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and Justice Bnyley adjudged her to eigh- 
^ teen months imprisonment ; to pay u fine 
of £.100, and lind sureties for live years, 
herself in £.1U0, and two in £.50 each. 

Libel . — On tile lllh, in the Court of 
King’s Bench, the Solicitor-General motjk 
ed for leave to file a criminal information 
against Mr Barry O’Meara, for certain li- 
bels on Sir Hudson Lowe, Major-Gene- 
ral in his Majesty’s service, and late Go- 
vernor of St. Helena. — The application 
was made on the affidavits of Sir Hudson 
I.owe and others. The libels w'ere con- 
tained in two volumes of the last edition 
of a wor!; published by Mr O’Meara, un- 
der the title of “ A Voice from St He- 
lena ; or, Napoleon in Exile.” The Lord 
Chief justice granted a conditional rule to 
tohew cause. 

Revenue . — An oflicial statcmcjit of the 
public revenue and expenditure for the 
year ending Jan. 5, 1 823, has just l>een 
published, by order of the House of Com- 
mons. It apfiears that the total amount 
of income paid into the Kxchctpier during 
the year, was £.54,414,65 ) Is. 54d. of 
which £.53,64<2,fj67 19s. 3d. iias ordi- 
nary revenue. The total expenditure 
for the year was £.i9,499,130 Is. 7d. 
leaving n surplus of income over the cx- 
[icnditureof £.4,915,410 19s. lO^d. It 
ftirthcr a])]ic.'irs, that the nclt produce of 
the revenue of Great Britain for the year 
ending 5th Jan. 1822, was £.50 9.55,671, 
and for the year ending 5th of January 
1823, £.50,119,513 ; while tliat of Ire- 
land, for the 3 'ear ending 5th of Januarv, 
1822, was £.3,399,923 ; ending 5th Ja- 
nuary 1823, £.3,990,973. 'i’he whole 
sum levied in Great Britain and Ireland 
being less by £.1,145,118 for the year 
ending 5th January 1823, than that for 
the year ending 5th January 182,3. 

of Gihson^s Lund., Ghugo-x. 
— A great portion of that large tenement, 
live stories high, besides the garret situ- 
ated in SaltmarL'ct-Street, and on the 
north-east corner of Prince’s-Strcct, known 
by the name of Gibson’s Land, fell on 
Sunday morning, the 16th instant, from 
top to bottom, with a tremendous crash. 
For some time past, suspicions were en- 
tertained that it was not in a sufficient 
•state; and on Saturday afternoon the Dean 
of Guild ordered tradesmen to inspect 
the premifcs. So convinced were they 
of its insufficiency, that it w^as condemn- 
ed ; and no time w'as lost in giving notice 
to the inhabitants speedily to remove 
Ihemselves; all Saturday the inmates 
w'crc busily employ etl carrying av'ay their 
jiropcrty. As was anticipated, a little 
• after eight t)’cl<K*k on Sunday morning, 
the whole tenement fell. As soon a.s 
this melancholy disuiter u u.s commur.i- 


cated, a number of workmen were em- 
ployed, and carts and horses procured. 
Before one o’clock, the voice of a woman 
was hc^urd under piurt of the ruins, which 
it was highly dangerous to approach, and 
this Avas a period of great anxiety to every 
jKirson concerned. At length John Love, 
a carpenter with Messrs Scott and Grieve, 
courageously went in quest of the wo- 
man, whom he found in a space just 
large enough to contain her, \\ ilh one of 
her arms jammed in bct^^'cen two pieces 
of wood. A glass of water having been 
handed to her, as she was faint. Love pro- 
cured a saw, and after an hour’s hard la- 
houfj he succeeded in extricating her IVoiri 
her perilous situation, a little after two 
o’clock, when she proved to lie a girl of 
the name of Mary Hamilton, servant to 
one of the families ; she vt’as conveyed to 
the Ih'val Infirmary, and is doing well, 
though her arm was’ lirokcn. Yesterday 
a man of the name of Turnbull, who wius 
unscrewing a bed at the time of the acci- 
dent, was found dead among the rubbish, 
with the bed -key firmly ^p-usped in his 
hand. 

PostJiorsc dutii. — On the 17th inst. 
the Court of King’.s Bench determined 
that horses let by the day for the hetilth, 
recreation, or pleasure of the rider, are 
not liable to the post-horse duty, «s they 
cannot be considered horses let^for /carc/- 
ling., within the meaning of the stRtute.s. 

2S.’^Eivcci{iioit . — On Wednessday mor- 
ning, William IMacintyre was executed 
at E j»nl)urgh for breaking into Braehousc, 
at the nonli end {)f the Lothian Jtoad. 
Before in cen ding the drop, Ik* went forward 
to the licnt of the scaffold, and address- 
ed a fev/ words .to the crowd, acknow- 
ledging the justice of his sentence, and 
warning all against breaking the Sabbath- 
day, drinking, and keeping bad company, 
whether male or female, and declared 
that he died justly for breaking the laws 
of his country. 

Shocking CataUroplic. — This morning, 
a fine boy, only twelve years of age, was 
discovered in the kitchen of his father’s 
hous:*, in Edinburgh, suspended by a small 
cord, which he liad fastened remnd his 
neck. The event was almost immediately 
detected, ana every means used to restore 
animation, but without effect. No cause 
can be assigned for this distressing occur- 
rence, excepting that on the preceding 
day he had gone, without the knowledge 
of his ])f;rents, and witnessed the execu- 
tion of Macintyre — a catastrophe which 
seems to have made so strong an impres- 
.sion on hks mind, as to lead to another 
ctjually distressing. « 

Portiigiil'' \Vinc!,. — A I.isljoii paper 
gives the following as au|oflicial statement 
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of the ejuantity of wines cxp(3rtc*d from 
Oporto during the year 1822. It may 
enable some calculating wine-drinker, 
while over his bottle of Port, to estimate 
the probabilities of its having never been 
out of England 


Pipe?. Pipes. 

Enfiland and its Svreden . . IR 

dependendea 27*55.5 beghorn . . 6 

Hamburgh . Ill Tneste . . 3 

Holland . 37 Genoa . . 2 

South Amcrira 20 Russia . . 1 

Denmark . 19 France . . 1 


*7«ry Court ^ Edinburgh , — On the 19th 
instant, an action of Damages for libel, 
at the instance of Dr William Alton, 
against the editor and printers of the 
Scotsman NcwsjiaiKir, came on to be trictl 
before the l^ord Chief Commissioner, 
'i'he action arose out of certain remarks 
made in the Scotsman of December 1820, 
and January and Februfu-y 1821, re- 
garding the conduct of the pursuer at a 
public reform meeting, held at the Pan- 
thcon, head of Leith-Walk, on the 16th 
December 1820. The issues to be tried 
were - 

1st, Whether the whole or part of cer- 
tain words quoted from the 205th num- 
ber of the Scotsman, be of and concern- 
ing the pursuer ; and are published with 
the intentjion of injuring the pursuer, and 
of holding him forth as a maniac, or as 
fatuous, or as uttering frenzied and beast- 
ly in.sults, or as sunk to the level of black- 
guard, who would shrink from nothing, 
however mean and base, if it promised 
only to gratify a paltry and unmanly re- 
venge, or as a person who courts degra- 
dation, and merits infamy, or who is ca- 
pable of misleading, inllaining, and trea- 
son-stirring, or as willing to become an 
assassin of persons, ns well as character, 
and as only restrained by cowardice from 
using the stiletto — to the injury and da- 
mage of the pursuer. 

2dly, Whether the whole, or any part 
of certain words quoted from the 209th 
number of said Newspaj^er, are of and 
concerning the pursuer, and were mali- 
ciously intended to injure the pur.suer, or 
do injuriously and falsely hold forth the 
pursuer as an unworthy |)crson, who con- 
ducted himself in a discreditable and 
scandalous manner, or as a surgeon who 
habitually conducts himself in so degra- 
ding a manner, as justly to forfeit public 
esteem-.- to the injury and damage of the 
pursuer. 

3dly, Whether the whole or any part 
of certain words quoted from the 212th 
number of said ^lapcr, are of and con- 
cerning the pursuer, and were maliciously 
intended to injure, and do injuiv, or 


falsely and' maliciously hold forth the 
pursuer as a madman, to the injury and 
damage of the pursuer. — I’he Damages 
were laid at £.5000. 

Mr Duncan M‘Neil opened the case 
¥ the pursuer, and called several wit- 
nesses to prove what took place at the 
Pantheon Meeting, and also to prove, that 
the reflections in the Scotsman were un- 
derstood, in various parts of the country, 
to apply to Dr Aiton. Mr Jeffrey ad- 
dressed the Jury for the defenders, and 
called several witnesses. Mr Robertson 
addressed the Jury, in reply, for the pur- 
suer, when the Lord Chief (Jommissioner 
summed up the case. Ills l.ordship was 
of opinion, that the statement complained 
of had rather exceeded the hounds of free 
discussion, though there were circumstan- 
ces ill the case vrhich should incline them 
to be moderate in their determination of 
damages. Verdict for the pursuer on all 
the issues — Damages £.100. 

High Court of On the 

24-th instant, William Jackson, and Eli- 
zabeth his wife, were accused of the mur- 
der of Marion Jackson, the mother of the 
former. The declaration of William Jack- 
son stated, that he returned home to his 
' house in Haddington, after having been 
drinking at the public- house ; and that he 
proceeded to the chimney-piece, and took 
some money therefrom, saying he was 
going to get more drink. His wife took 
the money from him, and they quarrelled ; 
and declarent said that he knew no more 
about the matter, tlian that he found 
himself in custody the next morning; 
but he knew not why, until he was in- 
formed. 

The declaration of the female prisoner 
stated, that her husband having come in, 
and taken two shillings off the mantle- 
piece, she took the two shillings from 
him ; whereupon he took up a hammer, 
w’ith which she had been breaking coals, 
and flung it at her ; but witness stooping, 
the hammer passed over her head, and 
fell, she knew not where. She then picked 
up a besom, and flung it at her husband, 
as he was going out ; he returned, and 
struck her with the besom on the head, 
and broke it (whether the besom or the 
head we do not know) in \wo places.— 
She aflerv'ards discovered the hammer 
lying upon the deceased’s bed, and that 
the head of the deceased was cut. She 
then called in assistance. Never had any 
quarrel with the deceased, who had been 
for a long time confined to her bed afflict - 
.ed with the imisy. Several witnesses 
w'cre examined who had been in the house 
immediately after the deed, but none of 
them saw' it done. The Jury, inconse- 
quence, returned a verdict Not proven. 



and the pri^iiers were disinitBed with a 
proper admonition. 

2S.^Th€ Portsmouth Cnr^.— On Mon- 
day the 10th instant, the five Commis- 
sioners appointed by the Lord Chancellor, 
under a Commission De Lunatico Inquu 
rmdOs met at the Great Hall of the Free- 
masons* Tavern, and a Jury, consisting of 
twenty-four of the most respectable free- 
holders in the county, were sworn, to in- 
quire whether the Earl of Portsmouth 
was in a fit state of mind to conduct his 
own ufihirs ? Mr Wetherell, Mr Denman, 
and Mr Brougham, with two other bar- 
risters, attended to conduct the inquiry 
on behalf of the Hon. Newton Pcllowes. 
Mr Seijeant Pell, and four other barris- 
ters, attended on behalf of the Countess 
of Portsmouth. The proceedings closed 
this day, lieing the 17 th of the sitting. 
Mr Commissioner Truwer charged the 
Jury. lie observed upon the law of the 
case, that it had Ireen stated, that they 
must find whether the Earl, the subject 
of the inquisition, was a lunatic or not. 
But this was a mistake ; the Jury were 
not bound so to find their verdict, or to 
find it (as had been represented) in the 
cypress words of the Commission, or in 
any technical terms. All the Jury had 
to consider was, whether or not Lord 
Portsmouth was in an unsound state of 
mind, so as to be incapable of managing 
his own afihirs. * « 


CMiWcli 

The Jury retired, and deliberated up- 
wards of an hour. 

Upon their return, which was at a quar- 
ter past seven, their names were called 
over, and Lord John Fitzroy, addressing 
his brethren, said, 

“ Gentlemen, as many of you as are of 
opinion that John Charles Earl of Port- 
mouth is of unsound mind and condi- 
tion, and incapable of managing himself 
and his aflhirs, signify the same by hold- 
ing up your hands.'* 

The Jurors then all held up their 
hands. 

The Foreman then said to thcm« 
Gentleman, as many of you as are 
of opinion that John Charles, Karl of 
Portsmouth has been of unsound mind 
and condition since the 1st of January 
1809, signify the same by holding up 
your hands.** 

The Jurors then all held up their 
hands. 

The Commissioner Trower then men- 
tioned to the Jury, that as they had heard 
no evidence as to the question who was 
next heir to the title and estates, it became 
necessary to add to their verdict words 
to that effret. 

The Jury agreed, and the verdict was 
drawn up in a legal form, signed by each 
of the Jurors, and handc^ to ^ Com. 
missioners, to be delivered td^ ^ Loi>|| 
Chancellor. 
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APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


Jan: .11.— Right Hon. John Frederick Robinson 
to be Chamvllor of the Exchequer. 

Feb. 1;— Sir Henry Wellesley, R.G.C.B. to be 
Ambasaailor to the Court of Ruseia. 

The Earl of Cbuiwilliam to be Ambassador to 
il»e Court of Fruwia. 

Feb. 8.— Henry W'atkin Williams Wynn, Esq. 
to be .\iiib.issailor to the Court of VVurteniberg. 

Charles Richard Vaughan. Esq. to be Ambassa- 
dor to the Swiss Cantrnia 

The Hun. Algernon Percy to be Secretary of 
Legatifni at Parik 

(iibbs Crawford Antrobus, Esq. to be Secretary 
of Ln^on at Turin. 

William John Crosbie, Esq. to be Secretary of 
f^emtion in Switzerland. 

Feb. lA— Right Hon. Nicholas Vansittart creat- 
ed Baron Bexley, of Bexl^ in Kent. 

34* — The Marquis of Tweedale to be Lord 
Lieutenant of the county of East Lothian. 

II. ECCLESlASTfCAL. 

JaikSL— Mr John Clark elected Minister of 
Chapel of Ease, Canonspuej Bdiiibarih, 

Feb, A— Mr Walter Sentto^MH^ United 
AMoriate Congrqzalion of JohndiavwT 

10. — Mr Joseim Hay called to the First United 
Aasodate Coiuregatioa of Arbroath. 

1 1. Mr Daidd Smith cMled to the United Associate 
Congtegatlon ofBiggar. 

Rev. Alex, ruthbertson, nrennted by die King 
^ to the Church and Fnridi o/fidzm 

SO.— Rev. Robert Clark chosen Minister of the 
Cache Cliapel, Duke Street, Glasgow. , 


III. MILITARY. — ^FOB FEBRUARY. 

Brevet Cant. Fraser, h. p. H Dr. Acting .Staff 
Capt Ux^al Rank of Maj. at Cavalry 
Depot, Maidstone only, during the 
iicnod of Ins being so employed 

VJ Dec. 1832. 

R. H. Gds. Lieut. Smith, from Coldst. Ods. Capt. 

by purch. vice Jebb, ret. s .Ian. 1835. 

I Dr. Gds. Cornet Martin, LicuL by purch. vice 

Hainlll, 8 W. I. H. do. 

Sir G. Aylmer, Bt Cor. by nureh. do. 
7 Lieut Gen. Sir R. Bolton, K.C.H. from 

13 Dr. Col. vice Gen. Wilford, dewl 
24 Dec. 1822. 

13 Dr. Lieut Kelso, from 8 Dr. Lieut vice 
Pott, dead 1 Fob. 

I I Lieut Parry, Capt by purch. vice iitz 

Clarence. 1 W. 1. H. 19 Dci>. 

Cornet Sir K. A. Jackson, Dt Lieut by 
purch. do. 

Cornet Gilpin, from h. p. Cornet by 
purch. do. 

17 Lieut Cockbum, from 15 Dr. Capt by 
pureh. vice Wayth. ret 28 do. 

1 F. Gent Cad^ J. Ogilvie, from R. Mil. 

Coll. Ens. do. 

Lieut Connel, from Cl F. Quart Mast 
vice Mackenzie, b. p. 7 F. 

2 Jan. 18S.5. 

1.1 Lieut Fenton, Adj. vice Kelly, prom. 

SC Dec. 1822. 
Gent Cadet T. Blackwell, from R. Mil. 
Oq|L Ena. do 

17 , , Bt’MkJ. Deiuanl, Mai* by purch. vice 

■jfy , ^ Beck, ret 20 April. 
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Lieut Swinton, Capt bf |i^h. dm 
Ensign Voiing, Lieut by putch. do. 
tl. Vener, Kns. by purch. do. 

Ens. F6j:gu9un, from 45 F. Lieut by 
purch. vice Crawleyt prom. 

2 Jan. 1835. 

2(1 Lieut Boiirhier, AdJ. vi(£ Enoch, 
res. Adj. only do. 

EU8. Laugwerth. from 67 F. Lieut vice 
Prior, dead 7 March 1822. 

Gent Cadet C. Tobin, from R. Mil. 
ColL Ens. 26 Dec. 

57 Ens. Bainbridge, Lieut by nurch. vice 

Fmier. ret 2 Jan. 1825. 

51 Gent Cadet W. Cockell, from R. Mil. 

Coll. Ens. 26 Dec. 1822. 

6 ] Licut raui])beI1, fiom h. p. 7 F. Lieut 

vice Connell, Quart Mast l F. 

2. Ian. 182.L 

77 Bt Liout. Col. Maclaine, Lieut. Cot 

by purch. vice Col. Brtximhead, ret 
2G Dec. 1822. 
Capt. Bradshaw, ^Taj. by purch. do. 
Lieut. Bowen, Cant, by purch. do. 
Ens. (^lanipaign, l.icut by purt'h. do. 
(Jent Cadet 1». W. A. Bradshaw. Ens. 
by imreh. do. 

8.5 Ens. Vandclcur, Lieut, by purch. vicrc 

Onnsby, Cape Corps 5 do. 

Edward, l.ord Crofton, Ens. by purch. 

do. 

B8 I jcut. Faris, Capt by purch. \ ice N leklc, 

prom. 28 Nov. 

Eiw. J.*irdinc, Licut by purch. do. 
U. 'r. Fletcher, Eas. by purch. do. 
1 VV.l. n. Capt Kenny, from 'J W. 1. U. Capt. by 
purch. vice Mercer, ret 19 Dee. 

i Lieut liainill, from 1 Dr. Od*. Capt by 

purch. vice Kenny do. 

1 Ceyl.ll. En-.. Hrabnm, lat ' of 8." F. 2d Lieut 
vice Basset, dead 6 July. 

3 Vet. Bn. Ens. Lane, from Ii. p. 25 F. Ens. \i«* 
Satehell, Quart Mast 2.5 Oct. 

KnSf Freanvc, from li. p. 2 Gar. Bn. 

<!«• 

Hospital Staff, 

Assi*.t. Sure. IV'barno, from h, p. 32 F. Aasist 
Surg. \ ice I'S'aiik, h. p. 25 l)(x:. 1822. 

— — Pauley , from h. p. 62 F. Assist .Surg. 

do. 

Hosn. Assist Butler, from b. p. IIosp. Assist vice 
IJmce, h. p. da 

l^rclMiiges. 

Bl Licut. Col. Cliurchill, from Cren. Gds. with 
Capt. Maitland, 18 F. 

JL•r^ oi.s, from 8 F. with Capt. Booth, 

i.5 F. 

Major Cadrmichael, from 6 Dr. Gils^ith Bt Lieut. 

Col. Fil/-Clarcncc, 1 W. I. H. 

— ^ — llut(4iisoii, from 47 F. with Bt laeut Cot 
Warren, 65 F. 

Bt Major Elliot, from 52 F. with Capt Reid, lu 
p. 29 F. 

Capt Burnside, from 13 F. rec. diff. with Capt 
Clarke, h. p. 60 F. 

Capt Goidic, from 88 F. rec diff. with Capt Bray, 
h. p. 24 Dr. 

Lieut; Finch, trom 6 Dr. Gds. rec. diff witli Licut. 
Scarlett, h. p. 9 Dr. 

— Keogh, trom 1 F. with Lieut Urquhart, 

20 F. 

— — Cain, from 17 P. with Licut. Keowen, 14 
F. 

— — Cassan, from 18 F. rec. diff. with Lieut 
Lord Wallscoiirt, h* p. W. L Hang. 

— ■ — Stevens, from 22 F. rec. diff with Lieut 

Matson, h. p. 60 F. 

——Grant Lrom 46 P. ree. diff with Lieut 
Button, h. p. 2 Ceylmi Reg. 

Rcoch, from 69 F. with Lieut Tudor, h. 
p^) P. 

Tottenham, from 89 F. with Lieut Hol- 
land, h. p. 86 F. 

Vet Surg. Blanchard, from 3 Dr. wBh Vet Surg. 
Schroeder, h. p. 21 Dr. 

Rexiffnatioits and RctiretmnU. 

Colonel Bromhead, 77 
Major Waytlb 17 Dr. 

Beric, W F. 

TOL. XII. 


Resignations and Retirements, 

Capt Jebb, R. H. Gds. 

Mercer, 1 W. I. R. 

Lieut Perrier, 57 F. 

Deaths* 

Fiei!l Marshal, MarouM of Drogheda, K. St F. 
late Colonel of 18 Hussars, Duldin 

23 Dec. 1822.. 

laeut Oen. Tipping, Paris, 7 Jan. 1823. 

CoL Sir J. Wardlaw, Bt late of 4 W. 1. U. Dun- 
fermline, N. B. 1 Jan. 

Licut CoL Temple, h. p. 87 F. London 20 Jan. 
Major Blakeney, 66 F. Chdtenham 7 Jan^ 

— — Skynng, Royal Art Gibraltar 6 Dec. 1822. 

Alms, Royal Art Jersey 29 da 

Capt ('avanagh, 87 F. Bengal 18 May. 

Mowatt, Barr. Mast at Romford 

11 Jan. 182.3. 

Young, li. p. Adj. So. Hants Mil. Southam}>- 

ton 2 Jan. 

Lloyd, h. p. Ill P. Kensington 7 do. 

Lieut Lamphier, 13 F. Chatham 6 Jan. 

Simmons, 34 F. Madias 2 Aug. 1822. 

Hon. W. Home, 41 F. Madras iS July. 

Worsley, 80 F. Isle of Wight 20 Jan. 1823. 

Watson, h. p. 24 Dr, India 

Browasmilh, li. p. 6 P. Contances, Nor- 
mandy 1 Nov. 1822. 

Lawrenoe, h. p. 56 F. Eltham, Kent 

2.5 Nov. 

— — Brown, h. p. 60 T. DUs. Norfolk 28 do. 

Cowen, h. p. 79 F. Clara, .lUtig'h County 

8 Jan. 182.3. 

— - Lies, h. p. 86 F. St Andrew's, Auckland, 
Durham 10 Dec. 1822. 

Thomiison, late Horse Grcn. Gds. 

19 April. 

— — Ewart, h. p. 1 P. Limeilck, Irelluid 

29 July 1821. 

Ensign Burbridge, late 8 Vet Bn. Hampshire, 

.30 Nov. 1822. 

Quart. Mast Cowper, h. p. 10 Dr. London 

19 Jan. 1823. 

Heap, h.p. Rotal Horse Gds. Alces- 

ter, Warwickshire 25 Dec. 1822. 

Medical Department. 

De]>. Insp. Bose, I^claod. 

Surg. Dr Wood. Berwick. 

A-sMst. Surg. MftxweK, h. p. 10 Vet Bn. 

VViAKiiis, late 7 Vet, Bn. Woher- 

hamptoii 3 Dec. 1822. 

liohp. Assist Allan, Sierra Leone 8 Aug. 

DonaUUon, Sierra Leone 12 Oct. 

III. MTI.ITAET.— FOR MARCH. 

Brevet Capt Gllland, 1 R. Vet Bn. Maj. in thu 
Aimy 18 Aug. J 819. 

Lester, E. I. Comp. Serv. Adi. to 

('.adets »t Mil. iicminary at Addnv 
conibc, local laiik of Capt. while so 
emplovcd, vieeChaplin, res. Adj. only 
23Jan. 182^ 

13 Dr, Cornet Ellis, Lieut by purch. vice 
Cockbume, 17 Dt. 2Q Dec. 1822. 
IL Sugden, Cornet by purch. db. 
17 Lieut Gmt.am, Capt by purch. riee 

Atkins, ret 30 Jan. 182.3. 

Coldst G. F.ns. Rawdon, from 79 F. Eiu. and 
Lieut by purch. vice Smith, Royal 
Horse Cid4. do. 

lion. T. Ashburnham. Ens. and Lieut 
by purch. vice Bowoi, 55 F. do. 
2 K. Ens. Harvey, Lieut vice McCarthy,- 
dead 6 Fco. 

Ens. Raitt, Ens. do. 

1.3 N. Suckling, Ens. 16 Jan. 

55 G. F. Horafonl, Ens. vice Liaxs, dead 

30 do. 

11 Lieut Sargent from 89 F. Lieut vice 

Waters, h. p. 8.3 F. 16 da 

4.3 Capt Le Blanc, Maj> by jnurclt vice 

Dalyell, prom. 31 Dee. 1822. 

Lieut Hill. Capt by purch. do. 

Ens. Ward, Lieut oy purch. da 
A. Denham, Ens. by purch. vice Fcr- 
• gunon, 17 F. 2 Jan. 1823. 

S. Tryon, Ens. by purch. \ loe \\ ard 

2.3 do. 


3 B 
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Gen. R. Earl of Cavan, K.C. from 58 F. 
Col. vice Gen. Lister, dead lU Feb. 
47 Quart. Mast Seij. Bailes, Quart Mast 

vice King, dead K Aug. 1 822. 

54 Lieut Mandilhon, Capt. by purch. vice 

Blakeman, ret oO Jan. 1823. 

Ens. Gaauoyne, Lieut by purch. do. 
H. R. Clarke, Ens. by ^rch. do. 

55 Lieut Bowen, from Coidst Gds. Cant 

by purch. vice Welsh, ret do. 
58 Gen. T. Lord Lynedock, G.C.B. from 

90 F. Col. vice E. of Cavan, iS F. 

10 Feb. 

63 Lieut Richardson, Capt by purcli. 

vice Myers, ret 2 Jan. 

Ens. Fre^, Lieut by purch. do. 

T. F. Mart, Ens. by purch. do. 

66 Lieut L’Estrangc, Capt vice Blakcney. 

dead 16 do. 

Ens. Dodgin, Lieut do. 

\V. H. Di^gin, Ens. do. 

76 Lieut. Stevenson, Capt. by purch. vice 

Torrens, ret 6 Feb. 

Ens. Kennedy, Lieut by purch. do. 
W. F. Webster, Ens. by purch. do. 

79 M. FitzGerald, Bins, by purch. vice 

Rawdon, Coidst GrLs. .30 Jan. 

86 Lieut Vanspall, ('apt. by purch. vice 

Bt Lieut Col. Lanphicr, ret do. 
Ens. Grant, Lieut, by purch. do. 

W. Osborne, Ens. by purch. do. 

89 Lieut Molmiy, from h. p. 83 F. Lieut. 

vice Saraent, 4 1 F. Ki do. 

Lieut M*Rie, from h. p. 11 F. Lieut 
vice W’orsley, dead do. 

90 Lieut. Gen. Hon. R. Meade, CoL \ ice 

Lord Lynedock, .‘iS F. 10 Feb. 

95 Bt. Lieut Col. Hoii. Sir C. (lordoii, 

Lieut Col. by purch. vice Milling, 
ret 26 Dec. 1822. 

Capt Johnston, from 85 F. Maj. by 
purch. do. 

Lieut Cradock, from 27 F. Capt. by 
purcli. vice Mackintion, ret 

.30 Jan. 1823. 

2 Ceyl. R. E. B. Fraser, 2d I/ieut. by purch. vice 
Slopcr, ret. 9 do. 

l.R.V. Bd. MaJ. niirham, from h. p. .30 F. Maj. 

vice Ebnngton, ret. list .30 do. 

S Maj. Crofton, from h. p. 3'ork Lt Inf. 

Vol. Mid. vice Reynold'^, ret. list do. 

Unattached. 

Maj. Dalyell, from 4.3 F. Lieut. Col. of Inf. by 
purch. vice M. Gen. Stirling, let. 

51 Dec. 1822. 

Hospital Staff. 

Assist Siirg. Law, from h. p. 82 F. Assist Sutg. 
vlceHosp. Assist, du Ileaume, cancelled 

23 Jan. 1823. 


Comet Dalj^, from 5 I). Gds. rec. dUK with Coi- 
net Cwinghamc, h. p. 1 Dr. Gds. 

■ Williamson, from 6 Dr. ree. diff. with 
Heigham, h. p. 6 Dr. 

Ensign Eliot, f^om 52 F. with Elnsign Wardcll, 
h. p. 66 F. 

Hoap. Assist Voyscy, from li. p. with Hosp. Assist. 
Dixon. 

Rengnaiions and Retirements. 

MoJ. Gen. Stirling, from 42 F. 

Lieut Col. Lanphicr, 86 F. 

MillW, 93 F. 

Capt Atkins, 17 Dr. 

Blakeman, .54 F. 

Welch. .55 F. 

Myers, 63 F, 

Torrens, 76 F. 

Lieut Gabb, h. p. .3 F. Gds. 

2d Lieut Slojwr, 2d Ceylon Reg 
Hosp. Assist Dempster 
I ■ — Gow 

^Appointment cancelled, 

Lieut BainbriUge, 57 F. 

Removed from the Service. 

Dep. Assist Com. Gen. Smith. 

Deaths. 

General Lister, ('ol. of 4.5 F. and Gov. Lan^iard 
Fort, Cubi House, Fairford, Glos'ten.hire 

2 Feb. 1 82.3 

Lieut Col. Milling, late of 9.3 F. Dublin 

30 Dec. 1822. 

Capt M*1jau('hlan, 91 F. Jiunaica 1.) Dee. 

— — Dick, h. p. 62 F. Arklow, Wicklow 17 Nov. 

Olfermann, Ii. p. 97 F. Blankenburg, Bruns- 
wick 19 Oet. 

Gair, h. p. Cape Reg. Highgate 24 Dee 

Agnew, n. p. Queen's Rang. New Brunswick 
1 0 Oct 

Rautzan, h. p. Brig. Maj. Germ. Leg. Mil 

desheim 2? Dee 

Bettesw'orth, h. n. Royal AjPt. 

Lieut M‘( 'arthy, 2 F. Dublin I Feb. 182.3. 

Keane, 21 F. W'csl Indies 11 Jan. 

- — Peppard, (21 F. Old Brom})ton 1.5 Feb 

Placket, 1 W. I. R. (Adj.) Barbadors 

18 Dec. 1S22. 

Maclean, 2 W. I. R. Fort Charlotte, Baha- 
mas IK Dee 

N. Hood, late 5 Vet Bn. Deptford 

2 Feb. 182.3. 

.Swayne, h.p. 64 F. Middleton, Cork 

4 Dee. JS22, 

Burke, h. p. York. Rang. Galway, Ireland 

26 do. 

Ensign Lizars, 35 F. Nevis 25 Nov. 

— M'Laughlin, h. p. 4 W. I. Reg. Tortola 

22 do. 


Acting Hosp. Assist. Mackey, Hasp. Assist vice — Kemmeter, late 2 Vet. Bn. Chelsea 

JUlan. dead 6 Feb S4 Jan. 1823. 


Exchanges. 

Bt Lieut Col. Debbieg, from 44 F. with Capt 
Johnston, h. p. 5. Gar. Bn. 

Bt M^Jor Wood, from 2 F. with Capt Ford, h. p. 

»■— • MacGregor, from 58 F. with Capt. 

ClaboD, 33 F. 

Capt Marcon, from 11 F. rec. diflC with Capt. 
klaeintosh, h. p. 79 

Lieut Amyatt, fimn 11 Dr. with Lieut Tuckett, 
11 F. 

Eafl of Errol, from 12 Dr. with Lieut 

Moore, SH F. 

— Drquhart, from 1 F. with Lieut Bernard, 

h.p.tf4F. 

— — Earl of Errol, ‘from 48 F. with Lieut. Ur- 
miston, h. p. 4.5 F. 

— — Philipps, from 51 F. rec, diff. with Lieut 
Mawdesley, h. 8 F. 

— Brohier, from 58 F. lec. diff. with Lieut 
Bell, h. p. York Chait. 


Martin, h. p. 7 Line Ger. Leg. Hcidleburg 
2 Dec. 1822. 

Chaplain Pohie, h. n. Ger. Leg. Hanover 

11 Jan. 1823. 

Paymaster Fisher, h. p. GO F. Guersney 

S5 Dec. 1822. 

Adjutant Duxbury, b. p. Cambridge, Fen. Cav. 

Halden, Kent 1 Nov. 

Quart. Mast King 47 F. Bombay 4 Aug. 

Gow, 82 F. Port Luuis, Mauritius 

12 do. 

— Freer, h. p. 48 F. Jf ondon 

26 Jan. 182.3. 

— Behtisen, h. p. Foreign Vet Bn. 

Hanover 14 Dec. 1822. 

Surgeon Dr. CyDoncl, 4 Dr. Kaira, Bombay 

7 Aug. 

■ James Dunn, h. p. Forces, Dublin 

5 Dec. 

Assist. Surg. Browne, 69 F. Madras If .<<ept. 

— Clarke, h. p. 26 F. June. 

— — Meyer, h.p. 5 Lino Germ. Leg. Wolfen- 

butlel 25 Dee. 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 

Kept at Edinburgh, in the Ob8crvatorffy>£!aii0tihilL 

Observations are made twice every day, at nine o’clock forenoon and four o'clock after 
*Therm^ete**^*^*^ Observation, in the afternoon, in the first column, is taken by the Register- 


28.G(M M., 
.826 A. 
.708 M- 
.728 A. 
.891 M. 
•802 A. 
.998 M. 
ss.aio A. 
.450 M. 
.551 A. 
.402 M. 
.306 A. 
28.972 M. 
.914 A. 

\ .902 M. 

.998 A. 
.9‘)5 M. 
.950 A. 
i .725 M. 

.790 A. 

\ .551 M. 

.401 A. 
.421 M. 
.401 A. 
.4721 M. 
29.1.32 A. 
28.928 M. 
.7.30A. 


■^}NE. 

■g}sE. 

■«} Cble. 


Day hail, 
snow night. 
Showers, 
snow. 

Heavy snow 
and drift, 

Ditto. 


•®}cbk. 
:U} Cbte- 


ie{ 

. ”{ 


Fair foren. 
h. drift after. 

Heavy snow. 
Day fair, 

Day thaw, 
mght frost. 
Ditto. 

Thaw, with 
h. showers. 


1 Frost, with 
sunshine. i 
P'rost, sleet, 
and soow. 


M.28 
A. 34 1 
M.27 130.110 
A. 33 .110 


f M.29i 29*3'11 M. 
i, A. 34 .354 a. 

f M.36 28-6i>-’M. 
1 A. 41 .760 A. 


}n. 

} NE. 
} SW. 

■S}s. 

11} NW. 

^}w. 

.401 

39/ Cblc. 


A. 38 29.340 a. 

‘ M.30i 28.998 M. 
, A- 36 .320 A. 

M.30 .612 m. 

, A.36 .825 a. 

: M.28 .992 M. 

I A.36 .fl90A. 

r M.28J 29.216 M. 
I A. 35 .480 A. 


iss) CWe. 

!'4i} NW. 

?;S} Cble. 


Frost mom. 
dull day. 
Frost mom. 
night snow. 
Dull foren. 
h. rain after. 
Frost mom. 
sunsh. day. 
Keen frost, 
with sunsh. 
Hea. sh. rain 
most of day. 
Foren. fair, 
aftern. dull. 
Dull, witii h. 
showers rain. 
Fair, with 
sunshine. 
Frost morn, 
dull day. 

Day snow 
and sleet. 
Mom. frost 
fair dav. 


Average of Ham, 3.389 Inches. 


AGRICULTUllAL REPORT. 

The mean temperature, fur the four weeks that has elapsed since the date of our 
last, is only four degrees above the freezing point. Nightly frosts have been frequent. 
The mercury in the thermometer ranged between 26‘’ and 48®. A considerable quan - 
iity of sleet and snow fell during the last two w’^ceks of February. On the 2d of 
March, it blew a fresh gale from the west, which dissolved a considerable quantity of 
snow ; and, on the 3d, ploughs, that had not Ixmn occupied from the first week in 
January, were ^ain at work in the early districts ; but even in such situations, the 
operation of ploughing was again obstructed by a fall of snow, accompanied by keen 
frost, on the evening of the 8th : the snow, which was about three inches deep, lay 
till the 10th, when ploughing was again resumed. In the northern districts, little seed 
furrow has been turned over, and in such places, a late seed-time will be unavoidable. 
Few beans have os yet been sown, in the most favoured situations. The progress of 
vegetation, as well as the operations of seed-time, is at least two weeks later than 
usual. The vast quantities of snow that Uc undissolved in hollows, where it was 
drifted, offer a serious obstruction to Spring ploughing, and also tends to chill the air 
near the earth's surface. 

Wheat, where deeply covered with snow, has a blanched and sickly appearance ; 
^exposed situations, the foliage is completely faded ; but where the seeds were de- 
Psited deeply in the soil, the roots ore still safe. Young clover plants exhibit a shri- 
velled foliage, but few plants have been thrown out. 

The late fi^ty nights have been hurtful both to wheat and clover plants ; but they 
have been favourable to carse clay lands, by producing a free mould. 

The unfavourable appearance of Spring weather, or the prospects of a continental 
war, or both, have rais^ the prices of grain since our last. Wheat now brings 5s. 
tier boll more than in the Winter months, and other species of grain are in demand. 
Potatoes, in consequence of the vast quantities used in the feeding-byre during the 
storm, are becoming scarce, and considerable quantities have lately been shipp^ for 
the London markets. The Winter and Spring weather has hitherto been unfavour- 
able to sheep, either at pasture, or on turnips in the field. Fodder is every where 
scarce, and the operation of thrashing seems unusually far advanced. 

12/A March 1813. 
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Itegister, — Course of Esechange^-^Baukruyfs^ ^8t 

CouiHC i\f Exchange^ London^ Alarch 11.— -Amsterdam, 12 : 11. DiU() .it 
12 : H. Rotterdam, 12 : 12. Antwerp, 12 : 9. Hamburgh, 38 : 5. Altona, 38 ; (i, 
Paris, 3 days sight, 25 : HO. Bourdeaux, 26: -0. Frarikfort-on-thc-]Maine, 159- 
Madrid, 37^. Cadi/, 3G4« Gibniltar, 30^. Genoa, 42 Leghorn, 4.()[. Lisbon, 51^. 
Oporto, 524- Rio Janeiro, 44. Dublin, 9i cent, ('ork, 9 J cent. 

Prices of Jinl/ion^ ^ oz. — Foreign gold in bars, .£*.3 n 1 7 w 6d. New Doubloons, 
£.3iil5s. New Dollars, 4s. 9d. Silver in bars, standard, 4s. 11 Jd. 

Premiums of Insurance. — Guernsey or Jersey, 25s. a 30s. — Cork or Dublin, 25 s. o 30s. 
— Belfast. 25s. a 30s. — Hanibro\ 20s. a 50s.— Madeira, 20s a 30s. — Jamaica, 40s. 
a 50s. — Green landf out and home, 6 gs. to 12 gs. 


Weekly Prices of the Public Punds^froin 12/7/ Fch. to \2th March 1823. 



Feb. 12. 

Feb. 19. 

Feb. 26. 

March 6. 

March 12* 

Bank Stock 

__ 

1 231 

239 


- , 

^ cent. reducetL— 

7.3’ 

ns 

744 

— 

— 

3 ^ cent, consols...,....^ 

73-! 


74 

73] 


3i ^ rent. do. ^ ^ ^ 

863 

861 

865 

864 


4 ^ cent. do. 

924 

931 

931 



— 

Ditto New... — 

92:] 

93i 

9:54 

931 

94 

Intliii Sloek.*....^... «.i 

234 


2‘.i7 




Bonds 

27 pr. 

28 pv. 

“2s 1K-. 

24 pr. 

23 pr. 

F.veheiiuer bills, (C. 100())^« 

1415 ])r. 

14 j)r. 

8 pr. 

' 10 12 pr. 

IJpr. 

(a)iisoIs for aeeount — 

734 

— 


i 7-4 

7t» 

French 5 cents. 

70’fr. 25 c. 

78fr. — 

;7ifr. — 

1 ^ 

1 79 fr. 


Alphabktical List of En<^hsii Bankrupts, announced between the 2UtI» 
Januaiy and the 2(Hh February 1823; extracted from the London G.i/ette. 


Adams, J, .Stamford, liquor-men haut. 

Allan, A. jun. 'roppiiiii’s-wliarl, T<n*lcy-i>ticet, 
prouMuii-merihant. 

AiinsUon^, tv. Arumlcl-stn’ct, .Strand, Loilor. 

Arnoltl, t’. A\n».iT't"r, IKnonsliire, surgeon. 

Atinot(% VV. (’. AVood-struct, Mnndieatei*, ware* 
hi)u.si*nian. 

liarrc'tt, W. CardiflC, (flamoniamliirc, innhokli’r. 

Cambridge, J. (Jueen-:,ticci, Chpap^ulc, woulicn- 
draper. 

Harlow, J. and W. ShefGeld, razor-makers. 

barton. .1. tVeekenhajn, SuflTolk, innkivper. 

Haekhoiise, J. Fromc .SelwtvKl, Somersi't, dyei. 

bcaiuiiont. J. Hunter.j>trect, Bruiiswick-squ<ure, 
eoach-inakurs. 

Hindi, .1. nriminf^ham, jeweller. 

Uiekers, VV. Great Tiehfield-street, Oxford-fttrcct,' 
lineii-ilraper. 

Hlair, G. and W. Plimpton, Lower Thames-street, 
bcedsinen. 

IMount, Ci. Liverpool, iron-niorcliant. 

Itluiiden, VV. sen. Kast MaHinif, Kent, farmer. 

Bowman, J. .Salford, dyer. 

Hoyl, K. Lieeicster, Mpjtarc, printer. 

Boulton, J. Uowortli, Derby, publican. 

Hrarlshaw, L. Adlin^ton, Lancashire, dealer. 

Drecknell, S. VVlutoucs, WorccKtersliire, hop- 
merchant. 

Brown, W. Barton-iipon-Humbcr, iinrRcrymnn. 

Bymc, T. Kiiif^-strc'ct, Bryanstone-squarc, bailor. 

Caper, G, BarLon-upott-l'luinber, Linuolnslure, 
OToeer. 

Clialk, .7, Hlaekfrinrs'-roacl, coaeh-makcr. 

Child, J. Bristol, (p-oecr. 

('olhiis, R. Uegent-strcct, Oxford-street, carpet- 
dealer 

Cuivcrhouse, J. Walcot, Somersetsliiro, flour- 
faetor. 

('uinming, A. .7. High-street, Southwark, cheese- 
monger. 

Davis, IC. Chanccry-Iane, victualler. 

Davis, H. Hughes, Shottishain, Suffolk, ainthe- 
eary. 

Dewsnop, W. C. St. Bndge’s-coiirt, Bridge- street, 
painlci. 

Bulan, M. J. J. Clcvcland-court,.^!, JarnesVplaw. 
tailor. 

I>udlcy, T. Brighton, carpct-dealcr. 


Rirl, .1. juii. .'iiid Lrfi, juii. Bn’nniigham, iiK,r- 
chants. 

Flam, I'.’VV. Uratlfonl, clothier. 

F'.an'-, W. P. bcrnard-strtxt, Russtd -square, mcr- 
chanb 

F't •’^**iald, T. bawrcnec-PoiintncY-ldll. morcliant. 
Forck. F. W. VVihli'ch3p!.*l load, ImKcv. 

Fsench, J. jur. Kcyfard, So.iicr el. cIotiiUT. 
liaddeiir^i, t'. K. Liiue-htreet square, insurance 
broker. 

Goodrich, K. P.'iinswick, CkMicesti’rsbsre, baker. 
Grcatrcx, C. B. Abbcrlcy, W'oicestcrshire, apothe- 
cary. 

Green, .1. Great V'annnirth, and J. Green, Somer- 
layton, Norfolk, briek-wiakcrs. 

Harrison, II. Southwork-bridge .Stoiie-wliarf, 
sb>ne mivon. 

llavell. If. Bucklcbnry, Berkshiic, baker. 
Hamilton, R. i.ivortiuol, merchant. 

Ilallcn, S. Bradley, SUilbrd, iron-merchanb 
llolahan, P. London-Ktrect, Fenchurch-stri*ct, 
wine and brandy merchanb 
Ince, T. V'edringham, Vorkshiro, hoise-dealor. 
Ishcrwood, J. VVortley, I,eeds, cloth-manufacturer, 
.lamcson, J. Little Queen-street, coach-maker. 
.famoH, J. Chepstow, Monmouth, grocer. 

Jarraain, .1. Cumlyerland-street, New-nvuL uphol- 
sterer. 

Jones, .l.S. Frorae Selwood, Somerset, linen-draper., 
Johnson, W. Addington place, Camberwell, 
butcher. 

Johnson, D. Nanlwieh, druggist. 

KeLspy, W. and T. Heckdyke. Nottingliamshirc. 
hemi>-dealcrs. 

King, W. Edgware-road, cheesemonger. 

Lane, F. Chaiido'-street, cilman. 

Larbalastier, J. and J. VVarwick, New Basinghall- 
street, wine-mercbanls. 

Lewis, G. London, merchant 
Lister, .S. jun. W. Lister, and W. Walker, Law- 
rcnce-lane, waroliouseinan. 

LitUcficld, J. Portsea, iiIuinlxT and gLazicr. 

1a)vc 11, W. Kilmersdcii, Somersetshire, Imcn- 
draper. 

M*Gratn, E. Winchester-row, Nc w-ioad, deader. 
Manning, R. Sackvillo-sticct, Piccadilly, tador. 
MartcUy, I.. H. and 1, Dayric, Finibury-squarCf 
merchants. 
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]VlASon« C. Birminffliam, drugfjist. 

Mcrccr* U. UnsinglialUstreet. woollen-draper. 
Mitidiril, P. Bungay, Htationer. 

Moiganti, P. Brighton, jeweller. 

Moiehome, J. Wells, cabinet-maker. 

Munk, E. and J. Hodgskiii. Maidstone, grocers. 
Nathan, .1. Liverpool, watch-maker. 

Newland, J. Liverj'ool, boot-maker. 

Needham. E. Fore-street, Cripplegate, warehouse- 
man. 

Noel, L. J. J. Great Ormond-street, bill-broker. 
O’Brien, J. Broad-street Imilditi^, merchant. 
Osborn, IL Gravestone, Norfolk, shopkeeper. 
Osborne, H. New Brentford, fishmonger. 
Pinueger, R. Watchfield, Berks, corn-dealer. 
Porter, H. Taunton, draper. 

Rummer, C. Rainham, Kent, wine and brandy 
dealer. 

Ripley, J. Wapping ’High-street 

SMter, J. and J. S. Kingston, .Surrey, brewers. 

Sampson, J. 11. Seulcoates, mereliant. 

Scammell, R. Frome SeJwood, Somersetshire, 
fuller. 

Soobdl, J. Hinton St George, Somersetshire, 
builder. 

Shaiids, W. Old Change, baker. 

Smith, J. Hulme, near Manchester, brewer. 
Smith, T. Watling-street, warehouseman. 

Smith, II. Tooting, victualler. 

Spencer, J. Eagle-street, Red Lion-square, livery- 
stiiblc keeper. 

Spice, R. G. Drury-lane, dealer in ham and beef. 
Sprainks, W. Brixton, balder. 


Stephenson, J. and J. Carleen, Abingdon, bankers. , 

Stamird, S. Mettingham, Suflbik* fanner. 

Stevens, J. Newgate-street, carpet warehouse- 
man. 

Stevens, W. Oxford, liquor-merchant 

Stevenson, W. jun. Bawtry, Yorkshire, cooper. 

Stinson, B. Dudley, Worcestershire, grocer. 

Stirk, W. Beatson, Yorkshire, woolstapler. 

Symes, W. Crewbome, Somerset, linen-draper. 

Thomson, A. Liverpool, nierchant 

Liritt, G. Taddington, Gloucestershire, farmer. 

Ups^I, II. Wo^, Endorby, Lincolnshire, cattle- 
jobber. 

Vere, C. Cloth Fair, drapeil;' 

Ward, J. Lowestoft, twine-spinner. 

Wade, W. Gloucester-strect, Queen-square, car- 
prater, 

Wagstaff, D. and J. H. Skinner-street, Snow-hil, 
carp^wanihousemcn. 

^Vagstaff, S. and T. Baylis, Kidderminster, Wol- 
eestershire. 

Walker, W. Rochdale, woollen manucturer. 

Wighton, J. Basinghall-street, wooUefaarehouse- 
man. 

Williams, J. Pinners’-hall, Old Broad-street, mer- 
chant 

Willington, J. and E. Birmingliam, cabinet-casc- 
makers. 

Winscom, J. Andover, linen-draper. 

■Vt'right, J. Strawick, Northamptonshire, horse- 
dealer. 

Wright, H. Hatfield Rroad ake, Essi'X, grocer. 

'\'oung, W. Bernard-street, insurance-broker. 


Alfhebetical List of Scotch Bankruptcies and Dividends, announced 
February 1823 ; extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


SEaXJESTaATlONS. 

Alison. William, grazier, &c. at Muirkirk, porisli 
of Kilbride. 

Cameron &: Bisset, agents in Dunkeld. 

Gardner, Thomas, cariiet-manufacturer in Edin- 
burgh. 

Jamieson As Co. clothiers in Glasgow. 

King, James grocer & spirit-<lealerin Hamilton. 

Alayoh, iiamuel, merchant and linen-draiier in 
Ca.stlo-Douglas. 

M*Grouther, Alex. Ac Jas. merchants in Greenock. 

M'Phederan, Dugald, Ac Sem, merchants in Green- 
ock. 

JUofflit, James, & Co. GlfAgow, and Mofiat A: I*ur- 
cell, Kingston, Jamaica. 

Morrison, David, merchant in Markinch, Inver- 
ness. 

Neilson, George, wright At builder in Glasgow. 

Jteid, John, grocer Ac spirit-dealer in Kilmarnock. 

StevensimAcDufil merchants in Dunkeld. 


DIVIDENDS. 

Archer, Charles & Son, merchants in Perth, and 
William Archer At t'o. merchants in New- 
burgh ; by J*. (l. Stewart, merchant in Perth . 

Balfour, James, incrchant m Kirkcaldy ; by Robert 
Kirk, lianker there. 

Drysdale, John, grocer in Glasgow; by George 
Miller, jun. accountant there. 

Hill tV Pattison, spint-dcalcrs m Glasgow; by W. 
Shirra, wine-mcrchant there. 

Macartliiir, George, grocer in Glasgow; by M* 
Neilson, merchant there. 

M’LemI, John, minister mm builder in Glasgow; 
by James Kerr, mx;ount'uit there. 

Perth Foundry Company ; by H. Lindsay, mcr- 
rhant m Perth. 

Sorley, .lohn, jun. ironmonger in Glasgow ; by G. 
Sanders, accountant there, 

AVebster, James, Slmvmaster in Ferry-Port-on 
Crmg ; by P. U. liioms, merchant in Dundee. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES. DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

18Sf . Dec. 17. At L*aples, the Lady of Alexander 
ThompaoD, Esq. a daughter. 

1823. Jan. 7. At IMlmuir, Mrs Fortune, a son. 
20. At Banff, Mrs Capt. M*Lean, 2d West-lndia 
regiment, a aon. 

39. At Vork Place, Edinburgh, the Lady of W. 
Pohner, Esq. a son. 

— At Baberton, the Lady of Archibald Christie, 
E8(]|. of Babefton, a daughter. 

50. At ParUiouse, Mbs Gordon, a daughter. 
F^. 3. In Rodney Street;, Liveniool, Mrs Mat- 
thew Miller, a son. 

3. Mrs Clianoellor of Shieldhill, a daughter. 

4. At Ayr, the Lady of CapL H. hlaxwell, a 
daughter. 

1 , r.— At Viscountess Duncan’s, Edinburgh, the 
^ ^lon. Mrs Dumlas, a sfin. 
s At MuhgM Cottage, Mrs Stainton of Biggar- 
Miiels, a son. 

' — At lAMidon, the Lady of John Loch, Esq. a 
son. 

9. At 86, Great King-Street, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Young, asoi^, 

10. At Pa«|ebeIlo, Mrs Davidson, a daughter. 

11. Euthburgh, Mrs Matheson, wife of D. 

Esq. oavoodte, a sou. 


11. In Straton-Street, London, Lady Jane Peel, 
a s(m. 

13. At Bower Manse, Mrs Smith, a daughter. 

— - At Greenlaw Manse, Mrs Home, a son. 

— At 13, Dundas-Street, Mrs A. Clephane, a 
daughter. 

13. At Kilba^e, Mrs Rtein, a son. 

14. At Dunmorc, Mrs C.’umpbcU, a daughter. 

— At Brighton Place, Purtobello, Mrs Struth- 
eis, a daughter. 

1C. Mrs R. P. Gillies, 33, Great King Street, 
Edinburgh, n son . 

17. At Elder-Street, Edinburgh, the Lady of 
James Cove Jones, Esq. M. D. a son. 

•— At Schiyas, the Lady of Alcx^er Forbes 
Irvine, Esq. a son. 

18. At Rockville, Fjut Ixithion, the Lady of 
Capt. H. Bruce. R. N. a daughter. 

— In Queen-Street, Edinburgh, Mrs Aytoun, a 
son. 

— At Kirkmay House, the Lady of Robt Inglis, 
Esq. of Kirkmay, a daughter. 

• 19. At Ersklne House, he Right Hon. Lady 
Blaiityre, a son. 

— At No. II, Brown Square, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Grahame, a son. 

— In Mortimer Street, Cavendish-Square, Lon^ 
doD, the Lady of David Walker, Esq. a tlaughUi. 
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19. At MUlikcn, tho Lady of Sir Wm. MiUiken 
Napier, Bart, a daughter. 

SS!. At Warriston Crescent, Edinbuigh, the 
Lady of Capt M'Konochie, R. N. a daughter. 

Lately, at Knowle-house,Bovey-TTacey,;Devon, 
the Lady of Francis Daniell, Eac^. a daughter, be- 
ing her bvcnty.flrst child, nineteen of whom are 
living. 


MARRIAGES. 

1822. Aug. 15. At St Thomas's Church, Bombay, 
CapL Rodcarick James M*l.ean, of his Majesty’s 
65th regiment of light infantry, to Hobina Jane, 
eldest daughter of Major Robert Hunter Hough, 
Deputy Military Auditor-General, Island of Cools- 
bah. 

Sept 23.'At Batavia, David Alex. Fraser, Esq. of 
the firm of Mac^uoid, Davidson, dc Co., to Miss 
'Anna Peake, daughter of R. Peake, Esq. many 
years treasurer of Drury-Lane Theatre. 

Oct 20. At Utcrhage, Cape of Good Hopo, Mr 
Robert Turnbull, District .Surgeon, to Rachel, 
eldest daughter of the late Mr Huper, Dalgcty, 
Fife. 

1823. Jan. 16. At Campblctown, Argyleshirc, 
Capt Watts, 7^d regiment, to Jane, eldest daughter 
of the late Col. Campbell of Glenfcachan. 

27. At No. 1, Fife Place, Glasgow, J. O. Demiy, 
EIsq. to Bcthia, eldest daughter of Francis Adam, 
Esq. merchant, Glasgow. 

28. At Meikle (.'orsehill, Thomas Dean, Esq. of 
DrafTan, to Ehzalieth, eldest daughter of William 
Mackie of Meikle Corsehill, Us(|. 

29. At Glasgow, the Rev. Alex. Laing, M. A. 
Southend, to Miss Christian Reid, second daugh- 
ter of Daniel Reid, Esq. Balquhidder. 

Feb. 4. Lieut Uoljert Sangstcr. R. N. to Miss R. 
C. McIntosh, only daughter of tlic lute Daniel 
M’lntosh, FMinburgh. 

5. At Lawhill, John Martin, Esi]. of IVewhnusc, 
to Miss Jean Low, daughter of the late David 
Low, K&q. LindifleraiL 

C. At Dumfries, the Rev. James Blyth Urr, to 
Miss Isabella Murdoch. 

11. At 17, Forth Street, Edinburgh, Charles 
Peebles, Esq. wnter in Gla^uw, to Miss Paterson 
of Smithfield. 

l.'i. At Nethcrcluny, James Cameron of Balmo- 
ral, to Jane, eldest daughter of John Watt, Eaq. 

17. At Carron-Valc House, the Rev. Mr Kelly, 
of Southend, to Miss Louisa Ann Robertson. 

Lately, at No. 3, Castle-Street, Edinburgh, An- 
drew Veitch, Esq. Dairy Mills, to Helen, yuiuig- 
est daughter of the late Mr John Hill, Long ller- 
miston. 


DEATHS. 

1822. Maldl 93. At Macao, where he had pro- 
ceeded for ^benefit of his health, George Cru- 
tenden Esq. of the firm of Cruttenden, Mackillop, 
dc Co. (formerly Downic &, Co.) 

July, at Bencoolcn, Duncan Macalman, Esq. 
assistant-surgeon, lion. East-Iudia Company's 
Service, Bengal establishment. 

26. Uu board the Balcarnis East Indlaman, 
Emelia, wife of Edward Maxwell, Esq. of the 
Beiual Civil Service, daughter of the late Alex. 
Warner, Esq. of Queen Street, Edinburgh. 

Sept. 15. At Bencoolen, William Jack, Esi^. 
Bsslstant-suigeon, of the Bengal Medical Establisli- 
ment 

Nov. 25. At the Island of Nevis, West Indies, 
Mr Robert Lizars, Ensim 35th regiment 

Dec. 25. At Richmond, Viimnia, John Brown, 
Esq. of Netheiwood. in Dumfrles-shirc, Scotland. 

1823. Jan. 7* At Glasgow, truly regretted, Mr 
£. S. Hutton, dvil engineer. 

la At his house in Chapel -Street, Aberdeen, 
Mr Peter Matthews, aged 38, Teller to the Com- 
meidal Banking Company, Aberdeen. 

15. At Denmuir, George Wilson Bowman, Esq. 
ofLo^e, Bged86. 

16. At Mill Hill, Musselburgh, Mrs Lindeiay, 
widow of Lieut Colonel John Lindesay, of Oie 
53d regiment 

— At Braeodale Manse, the Rev. John Schaw, 
minister of that parish, in the 39th year of his arc. 

17. At Denholm, in Che parish of Cavers, Mr 
James Andrew, surgeon, aged 29 years. 

— At Glas^, Margaret Philiphill, eldest 
daughter of the late Mv James Teltcr, writer in 
Campbtetown. 


18. At Edinburgh, Mr Jaa. Hindmarsh, teacher 
'of musie. 

19. At No. 2, Hope-Street, Edinburgh, M» 
Stewart, late of Strathgroy. 

20. At Stoncy Bank, Frances, wife of Major J. 
S. Sinclair, royal artillery, aniPyoungest daughter 
of the late Capt. D. Ramsay, R. N. 

— In Camden-Street, Islington, Richard Tem- 
ple, Esq. late Lieut. Colonel of the 2.3d regiment 
Welsh fiuilecrs, and Captain of the 87th regiment 
of foot, one of the oldest officers in his Majesty’s 
service. 

— At Glasgow, Robert Leslie, Esq. 

— At Arlorie, Kiiuoss-shiie, David Walker Ar* 
not. Esq. of Arlarie. 

21. At Cronstadt, in the 53d year of his age, Mr 
Alex Gibb, long cashier to Messrs John Booker 6c 
Son there. 

22. At Edinburgh, Mr Ardiibald Elder. 

— At Glabgow, George William, youngest ton 
of Mr Macadam of Eabtcrhousc. 

— Mr George Brooke, of Ebury Street, Chelsea, 
in the 101 st year of his age. 

23. At Clifton, Elizabeth Grey, wife of A. G. 
Harford Battersby, Esq. and youngest daughter of 
the late Major-General Dundas of Fingask. 

— At London, Mrs 'rudd. relict of the late 
Chas. Todd, Esq. of Bengal, and yoimgest daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. Dr. Brown, of Newhills. 

— William Collow, Esq. mercliant at Havre, in 
France. 

24. At Edinburgh, Mrs Margaret Coulter, aged 
9.1 years, relict of the late Mr Wro. DaUiuityne, 
pewterer, Edinburgh. 

— At Inverness, Mrs Ann Watson, relict of the 
late Rev. George Watson, one of Uie Ministers of 
Inverness, a 

— At lla^s, in the county of Kent, Alexander 
Mackenzie Fraser, eldest sun of Colonel Charles 
Fraser of Imcridlochy and Caslle-Fiascr. 

25. At Willesden House, Middlesex, Sir Rupert 
George, Bart, aged 74. 

— At her house, Aherdour, Mrs Beataon, widow 
of the deceased James Beutson, Esip of BBlbeaddi& 

At Musselburgh, the Rev. William Smith, late 
Minister of the Episcopal chapel there, ^cJ 75. 

At Dumfries, aged b2 years, Mrs Richardson, 
daughter of the late Rev. Wm. Wright, Minister 
of Newabbey, and relict of Mr Ridiardson, dis- 
tiller. 

— At Aberdeen, in the 79ih year of herage, Mn 
Elizabeth Gordon, relict of the deceased Mr Da- 
niel Maepherson, and daughter of the deceased 
Mr George Gordon, jun. sometime Dean of Guild 
of Aberdeen. 

26. At his bouse at Berkeley, Gloucestmhire, 
Dr Jenner, the Illustrious discoverer of vaccina- 
tion, in the 74th year of his age. 

"T — At Surgeonsnall, parish'of FettexcaimJ^i th^ 
80th year of liis age, Mr Robert Rhind, fanner 
Suigeonshall. 

27- At his house in Bedford Row, London, Chaa. 


Hutton, L.L.D. F.R.8. Ac., in the 86th year ofhia 
age. This venerable character will be remember- 
ed with gratitude as long as useful science is duly 
appreciated. Perhaps uo name can be mentioned. 
Cither ancient or mixlem, that has so spccessfully 
promoted those branches of mathematiml know- 
ledge, most fxmdudve to the practical purposes of*^ 
fife, as Dr Hutton. He has been an eminent au- 
thor for upwards of sixty years, and, during forty 
of that period, he discharged the arduous duty of 
Professor of Mathematics, at the Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwich, with the highest honour 
to himself and advanta^ to his country. His im- 
provements in military tactics Itave greatly pro- 
moted the success of the Britidi artillery and en- 
gineers for the last half century, and nave been 
acknowledged and adopted by several of the first 
Professors of the Continent It will be a satisfac- 
tion to his friends to leom, thatDr Hutton happily 
retained hLs mental faculties to the very lost 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Isabdla Brown, wife of. 
Mr John Robertson, Frederick-Street 

— > At Arinoath, Mr Wm* Henderson, merchant, 
aged 92 wsars. 

— At Dumfries, aged 80 years, Mrs Margwet 

^ Oughterson, Esq. 


Sproat widow of the late Jol 


Sproat widoi 
ta Milnthird. 


— At Monklaw, Thomaa Soott, Esq. in the 93d 
year of his age. 

28. At Weem, John Maloohn, Esq. Collector of 
Excise fer the county of Perth. 
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183.^ Jim. 38. At D«lintobf>r.near CAmpdelCon* 
Malcolm M^Cmmmen. Esq. late of Skm a^ 85. 

At hte house. Dundas-Street, Edinbui-gh, 
Aichib^ Campbel]. Esq. W. S. 

■ At Sf Heriot Row. Edinburgh. Mrs Mar> 
gaxet Lftng* 

29. John David, cklest sou of Mr J. Donaldson, 

S. S* C. KtUnburgli. 

— AtBridgehouse. in the parish of Toroludien. 
. John Young. Esq. of Brid(^ouse. aged 
k — At his villa at Blaekhealb, John' Julius An- 
gerstein. Esq. 

— At his house, Upper Chorlotte-Rtreet Fltzroy 
Square, London, in the 92d year of liis age, the 
% venerable Jas. Jones, D. D.. Aiuhdcauou of Here- 
ford, Rector of St Mary Somerset, and St Mary 
... Mounthow, in the oitv of Loudon, and Vicar of 
Shinfield andSwalloVlfeld, iii the i>oimty of Bc*rka. 

— At MusseUnir^, W. C. Stuart, Esq. 

80. At Powderludl, Duncan, third :iqii of Wm. 
Macdonald, F.sq. 

— At Montn^, in the 7itli j'cnr of his age. Mr 
William Sliarp, iricrchanl. 

— At Cannnmills, near Edinbuigh. Mrs Anne 
Corbet, wife of Jauiea Eyre. K'iq. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Elisabeth Craufurd, wi- 
dow of Wnimm M'^ormiek, Ksq. Duntins Street. 

— At I'lmrso, AlibS £liail)cth Boyd, youngc'j.t 
daughter of the late Lieut Boyd, of the vtli rovrd 
veteran battalion. 

31. In Brown's Square. F.diubuigli, Mr Thomas 
Law. writer, EdinbtUFli; dnd, on the lOth. Mis 
Ann Chalnam, his Wife.!! 

— At PrestonpttiB, Miss Ivliaabeth Bowie, datigh- 
ter of the late Mr Patrick Dowic, mercliant in 
Edinburg. ** 

— At Pilraiiir, Mrs Fortune. 

Feb, 1, At Nice, where he luid gone for the re- 
covery of his health, the Hon. Edwanl Spencer 
C'owp^, brother of ^^rl f'owper. 

—At her -house in MnitJand-Strecl, Edinb.ir#»h, 
Mn Mary Hamilton, relict of the btp Dr Thomas 
Cdcitfana 


— At MaxwelUown, Mr< Mary Ilowat, rehet of 
tiie late Mr Willuuu (ataingor. merchant, agfd 
3. At PRnamoon, parish of Fordoun. Margaret 
Chuham, wife of Janif>s Adam, tint miller there. 
She had to the same husband a family of twenty 
children, of whom aovenCcen are still alive. 

— At Glasgow, Hercules Tavlor, son of tlic late 
John Taylor, EW). of Kiiktonltill. 

— At Perth, Ja#'. Rtewart, Est], late of Jamaica. 

— At her hoUfe, in Wcadilly. I-omlon, Magrla- 
lane. Countess n<vwager of Dysart, widoiv of hto- 
nel, fourtli Lari of Dysort. 

— At No. 41, North Hanover-Streel, IWinIrurgh, 
Cathfwine. daughter of tlio Jate Captain Thomas 
Maitland of Mejt]ah<liicld. 

— At Ediuburgb, Mm Feiguison of BaiMmutid. 
Perthshire, 

— AtGla^ow, agetl 68. Mrs Elizabeth Telfier, 
niict of Dr M^Autay of that city. 

w — At Edinburgh, Mrs Frances Ogilvic, wife 
Charles Buchan, Mmiow Place. 

^ — At Coin, St AlrHirin's, nro'r Fafrfas, Glouces- 
tanhire. GenWal Lister, late Coionei of the 43th 
r^menL'Ahd Governor of Languard Port, in the 


jeibyear ofhiiiageu 
— M Cuiiar. mr Hamiflfon Donaldson, eldest 
Donaldson. Eaq.of Brough- 

AS^wS^Ldth. Camtldn Allan W. Campbell, 
of JbCKMiiQdmmeli Feneiue Retiment. 

k M dliiMMTe JilAbeUa Wyld, wife of m 
Sobeit Ihtt w w , JitOior. lale merehant there. 

-r At John M^CMIum. in the 

JMhhyfHw.qfMb gga He enjoyed good health 
ffem hit infewtal A few weeki ago, and within 
tiMefew .lyM Ife jfeeqnoittry walked to Invarary 
feoto LoAgUphaAdk M fetoinod ibe some day» 
, odifiafieooninitiGi 

— AtlSdtnbiqtg^ Oecm lenlach, Eaq. S. 

At Londi^ Mn cSalm. wife of James 
flvQiahaiia* of Ondetwdod. 

1 At hai^iue in^rT^-Stroet. London. Lady 
H-Biimbold. widow of Bir T. Ruihbold* Hart, and 
;'iteii|^ter of tbe-lafe Djt S. Law; Biandp of Car* 


Atl^th L totoyM n Janet Stowart spouse of 
l*toy, Makom Cami»- 


beB, Esq. aged 102. a long time in the icivIgc of 
the Customs. 

Feb. .4. At Cambttdang. aged 28. the Rev. Henry 
Galloway. A. M.. schoohnaiter or that prnsh. 

3. At Murraythwaitevot tire very advanced age 
of 98. John Mrray. Esq. of MurraythWaite. late 
Vice-Ueutenant or the County of Dumfries ; a 
gentleman afneat talent and respectAbiiity. who, 
m hiB youth; mled'high offices of trust ami respon- 
sibility under Government, both at home and 
abroad. The bent of his mind, and the peculiar 
feature of tlic times. Induced him to retire in 
parly life (about 60 years of age) from the stage of 
politics and ])ublic adventufeb to his i>atemal estate 
in Dumfricssliire, where he'prtned himself a zea- 
lous patriot, and an active and judicious Magis- 
trate. 

6. In Tavistock Place, Rus<^Gl-Square, London. 
John Forbes. Esq. late Collector of his Majesty’s 
Customs from the coloDy of Demerara. 

— At Leslie. Of chineough. Catherine F. .Scnll, 
ageil SIX years, eldest daughter of tlie Rev \yni. 
Seiitt, minister of the gospel there. 

7. At l*inlieo, Mrs lladcfiffe.— This lady iiad liorn 
indisposed for about a montli wiUi n violent cnld. 
which tennineted in inflammation, and took from 
this life the much- admired author of the “Mys- 
teries of Udolpho," and other work'j of imagination 
and genius, almost equally popular. Among the 
female ornaments of English literature she will 
long holrl one of the highest places, and lie re- 
membered nrar tlie head of a sehool, which has 
been the Bource of very general sympathy and de- 
light. Mr* ri. was, we believe, between fifty and 
sixty yeirs of age. 

— At Glasgow', Dr Samuel MacGa\in, aged 
tvronty-fivf, 

— At Douglas, in •her KTth year, Mrs Dick, 
widow of the late David Dick, writer tlicre, miicli 
anti ju'-Lly esteemed. 

8. At .iVbroatli, Mrs Barbara Fitilaj'son, wife o** 
Francis Stirling, E-^q. hanker there. 

— At Edinburgh, Robert. elduHt son of Roliert 
Sjieid, Ivitj. VV. .S. 

!). At Quarry Bank, near Greenrx'k, Donald 
Shaw, Ksq. age<l 7''>. 

— At PlyiVf *i{!i Dock, Matilda, the youngert 
daughter o'f Si I jliomas John Cochrane, Knight, 
of his MfijCfttv's sliip tl.v Poite. 

— At Jiis liouse in Frcderiek Street, William 
Cunningham, Kmj. 

— At u^eihortou, Oxfordshire, Lady Edn'ord 
Somerset. 

Lately, at her hou>;e in Ia;ndon, in the 74th 
ynjirof her ago, Mrs Dgilv y, relict of David Ogilvy, 
Fsq. of ( ’oekfosttr, in the county of Mijldle.scx, 
sister of the late John Wilson, Ertutown-clerk of 

— bawlish, .'igcd 83. Jolil^^kaok, Esq., 
Aflmiral of the Blue. ■ 

•— At Paris, in tlie 61 d year of hig i^e, Henry 
Grey M'Nab, M. D. jihsTiiciim to his late UoyM 
Highness the Du ke of K cut. This gentleman was, 
at a very early xicriod of life. Professor of Elocu- 
tion in the University of tHasgow, and the friend 
and disciple of the eminent philosopher Reid. 

— In St 7fhn*s, Jamaica, in tlie 38th year of 
his age, James .Sealy Rdbertsoii. Ksq. A*M.. ■Mem*' 
ber of the Royal Cotlc^ Of Surgeons in London, 
and an Extraordhury Member of the Aberdetai 
McdirxvChiiurdfel Society. He was a son of the 
late Dr James Robertson, of the Naval Hospital. 
JJarliadoeB, and latterly of the Staff of that island. 

— At Brough^ Penry, Dundee, in the l(l3d year 
of hw age. Mr Hiomof Abbott. He was bom in 
the reign of King Geof|||e I., and has seen four of 
that name on this throne. Henever used specta- 
cles. and soarc^y was ever Known to luve one 
day’s UlnesB tiU hu death. 

— At hUeeaL Oxfordihife, RKlph Sheldon,. Esq. 

M.p. 

— At York, wed 83, Mrs Harrison. Her death 
was QcoaMoned w a pin running into her thumb 
whilst washing, which bn^hten a mortification. 

— hn 'Dubljn. .ofe r K most poinfbl and tedious 
illness. Haiu HamtUon, Ksq. Member of Parlia- 
ment for the county of Dublin. 

' ' — At Kdinburgh, Miss Christian Clerk, daugh- 
ter of the late Clerk, Kbo. advodsto. 

— At Edihbur^. aged 47. Mr Jaixu!ii Bishop, 
late merchant. 


J. Ruthven fson. Printers, CJinbiir^' 
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Last Quart.«.Sik 
New Moony^.Sa. 
FintQuart^ihL 

Fidl Mooi^Sot 


u. II. 

S. 32 past 9 moni. 
10. 56 — Softer. 
17. 15 — 7 morn. 
24 50 — 8 after. 


TERMS. &c. 

May 

13. Court of Session sits. 

22. General Assembly sits. 

29. King Charles IL’s Restoration. 


Co Corrrsponbents. 


IFt m wider the neeesaityof eifvjsg a trace with our numerous friends 
till another month. Many valuable articles have reached us. which we are 
unwillinff to notice in a hurried or imperfect manner ; the authors of rejected 
oommunications will not be sorra at our silence ; and as to those papers 
which dreumstances have unavoi^bly compelled us to pos^ne. ^ey will 
appear to nearly as possible in the order in which they st^ 
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MR SOUTHEY 8 CHARGES AGAINST SIR JOHN MOORE. 


Hitherto our observations on the 
Laureate's History have, in general, 
been of a laudatorv complexion ; a 
strong regard to trutn, however, mix- 
ed with a feeling of reverendal re- 
spect for the memorv of a virtuous, 
brave, and aceomplisned soldier, com- 
pels us to alter our tone, and to ex- 
press, without qualification or reserve, 
the indipant contempt with which 
we were inspired, while perusing that 
part of the volume before us, which 
rofesses to record the events of the 
rst Peninsular Campaign. Nor has 
the exacerbation of this feeling been 
in any degree mollified by the indi- 
rect and insidious form in which 
this ** scribbler of all work” has con- 
trived to insinuate, rather than ho- 
nestly and fairly bring out his charges 
against the professional character and 
conduct of a man, who, in trying cir- 
cumstances, nobly sustained the re- 
nown of the British arms, and whose 
dearest and most fervent wish was to 
live with honour, and to die with glo- 
ry. We are well aware, that, in cer- 
tain quarters, a marked hostility to 
the fame of Moore has been regaraed 
as a kind of indirect compliment to 
his more fortunate successor ; that it 
has become a sort of fashion to un- 
der-rate his services, depreciate his 
skill, and bewail . his despondency : 
that success, however undeserved, b 
too frequently considered the crite- 
rion of military talent ; and that the 
fame of a commander, whose evil fate 
it b to praised by the political op- 
ponents ^ the men by wnom he was 

VdL. XII. 


employed, is pbce<l in eminent peril. 
But surely history ought to be more 
just and impartial; and the very fact, 
that a brave man has fallen in hb 
country’s cause, and in the moment 
of victory, too, ought to have channed 
into silence the petty jealousies and re- 
sentments of party, if it could pro- 
duce no kindlier, or more hallowed 
feeling for his memory. In a poli- 
tical renegade, who, for the loaves 
and the fishes, has abjured the creed 
of hb youth, and taken upon himself 
the in^oriouB task of traducing the 
men, and vilifying the opinions which 
he formerly worshipped, magnanimi- 
ty was not possible, and therefore not 
to be expected ; but, in a work of 
unbounded pretension, esmcially on 
the score of ^^authenticity, ^ every one 
had a right to look for some smsil in- 
fusion of truth, even in recording the 
actions of a man inferior to Sir John 
Moore, in every talent and accom- 
plishment that elevates and adorns 
the character of a soldier. Dbap- 
pointed, however, in thb reasonable 
and moderate expectation, we shall 
now proceed to examine, a little in 
detail, the nature of thecharges which 
have been embodied in thb “ authen- 
tic" history, and to prove, that, if not 
malicious, every one of them b sub- 
stantiaUy, and entirely false. Tins 
may be an unmdous, but itbane- 
cessary office, due at once to the dead 
and to the living ; to vindicate the 
former, and to undeceive the latter. 
We are aware that the renown of 
Moore needs not the oommemoration 
3C 
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which was so unaccountably with- 
held in the Vision of Don Rode- 
rick/' and that the laurels which stiU 
bloom freshly on his honoured grave 
cannot be blighted by the hruium 
fulmen of Southey ; but we also know 
that, in such matters, a great portion 
of mankind must unavoidably take 
many opinions upon trust, and that 
a little close examination is requisite 
to unravel the web of artful misre- 
presentation contained ill the impos- 
ing and courtly volume of the Lau- 
reate: and, for these reasons, nunc 
Hbenier accingimus operi. 

I. The first general charge, which 
indeed pervades the whole narrative, is 

despondency/* Thfe constitution 
of his (Sir John Moore's) mind led 
him to look at the dark, rather than 
the hopeful aspect of things," (p. 758.) 

In communicating his resolution of 
retiring to the British Government, 
he wrote in the same spirit of utter 
despondency^ (p. 761.) The de- 
^ndency" here charged against Sir 
John Moore alludes to the opinions 
he had formed of Spanish affairs ; 
for it has never been pretended, that 
he wanted a reasonable, nav, almost 
an excessive confidence in the valour 
of the troops under his command. 
On the contrary, he shewed, by his 
whole conduct, that he believed them 
capable of every thing short of abso- 
lute impowibility. Will any military 
man give it as his opinion, that Sir 
John Moore ever shewed any reluc- 
tance to bring his troops in contact 
with the enemy, even when the odds 
in point of numbers were greatly a- 
gainst them ? The brilliant affairs 
at Rueda, Sahagun, £zla, Cacabelos, 
and Lugo, attest the contrary. A- 
gain, was there ever a battle fought 
and won imder heavier disadvanta- 
m than that of Corunna, — after a 
disastrous march, in the depth of 
winter, thnnmh the mountains of 
Gallida,— without cavalry, without 
artillery,— ^with troops worn out and 
exhaust^ by almost incredible hard- 
ships and privations, and opposed to 
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a veteran enemy, greatly superior in 
number, and amply provided in the 
two arms in which the English ar- 
my was almost entirely deficient ? 

But leaving these matters, about 
which there can hardly be a difier- 
ence of opinion, we would beg leave 
to remark, in the first place, that the 
plan of the campaign was precisely 
the very worst that could possibly 
have been devised; and, secondly, 
that the support and co-operation 
U])on which Sir John Moore was 
taught to rely, totally vanished, leav- 
ing his army exposed to an over- 
whelming force, led on by the first 
Captain of the Age, — with its flanks 
exposed, and liable to be surround- 
ed, — and, in short, every way com- 
promised. 

With regard to the defects in the 
plan of the campaign, which, being 
formed by the Cabinet of St James’s, 
cannot well be laid to the charge of 
Sir John Moore, they are sufficient- 
ly obvious. After the Convention 
of Cintra, and the liberation of Por- 
tugal, the troops in that country re- 
ceived orders to march into Spain, in 
aid of the patriots, who had taken 
arms against ** the intrusive king 
and they were directed to rendez- 
vous at Burgos, or Valladolid, where 
they would be joined by 13,000 men 
from England, to be disemWked at 
Corunna, under Sir David Baird. It 
was left in the option of Sir John 
Moore, to nroceed either by sea or 
land-^nd ne chose the latter. But 
here an unexpected difficulty arose. 
Upon earnest and anxious inquiry, he 
btm been assured by the inhabitants 
that the direct route through Portu- 
gal to Salamanca was not practicable 
for artillery; and, in consequence, 
that arm, with the cavalry and a 
guard of 3000 infantry, were sent 
round by Badigos and the Escurial, 
which added 150 miles to the march, 
and created a third division of force. 
It was ascertained, however, when 
too late*, that the road by which 
the infantry marched, though oer- 


* Mr Southey says, that when the natives asserted that the roads across the moun- 

tains were not practicable for artillery, BrUish officers vere sent to exmAne them, 
and confirmed this assertion /** There must be some error here. At this period, we 
know, the Engineer Corps had not reached that state of efficient^ they afterwards at- 
tained ; but we do not thieve it possible they could have been ao ignonuit as not to 
be aide to wcertain whether a road were practicable for cannon. We are borne out 
In this conjecture, by the silence of Colonel Jones on the subject, and the positive 
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tainly bad enough, was nevertheless 
practicable for cannon, and that the 
whole army might have advanced di- 
rectly on i^lamanca. This contin- 
gency, to which the original plan 
was liable, ami which ought to have 
been foreseen and provided for, pla- 
ced Sir John Moore, on his arrival at 
Salamanca, in one of those situations 
which military men of all countries 
unite in considering the very worst 
that can possibly be imagined ; he 
found himself in the centre between 
two extremities, to neither of which 
he could move, without compromis- 
ing one division of his army, and, in 
fact, abandonii^ it to its fate ; while 
by remaining inactive, each of the 
tliree divisions, almost in immediate 
contact with a brave and enterprising 
enemy, was liable to be beaten and 
cut up in detail : and that this me- 
lancholy consummation did not take 
place, was wholly to be ascribe<l to 
die incessant watchfulness, and great 
prudence and foresight, for which 
Oencral Moore was so eminently dis- 
tinguished. 

Next, as to the support and co-ope- 
ration upon which Sir John Moore 
had been taught to rely, he had been 
informed officially (See the Despatch 
of Lord Castlereagh, dated 30th Sept. 
1808) tliat his entry into Spain womd 
be covered by between 60 and 70,000 
men ; that the greatest enthusiasm 
pervaded all dalles of the 
who were eager to make any saeK 
fice, in order to expel the unprinci- 
pled invaders of their country j and 
that nothing was required but the ap- 
pearance of a regular force, to act as 
point d* appui, in order to ensure 
annihilation of the enemy. All this 
was conveyed to the General in an 
official form, by the War Secretary, 
and loudly confirmed ^ the pompous 
descriptions of our Elnvoy to the 
Supreme Junta, Mr Hookham Frere. 
Let us now attend to the facts ad- 
mitted by all sides, because, unfortu- 
nately, they are too notorious to be 
denied or misrepresented. 

On the 13th of November, Sir 
John, with his advanced guard, ar- 


rived at Salamanca, and before he en- 
tered the city, he received intelli- 
gence of the defeat and destruction, 
at Burgos, of the Estremaduran Ar- 
my, under tlie Conde de Belvedere, 
which had been intended to keep up 
the communication between the anny 
of the Left, under Blake, and the 
armies of the Centre and Right, un- 
der Castanos and Palafox. By means 
of this disaster, the Spanish line of 
operations was intersected, and the 
other armies, or rather armed rabbles, 
exposed to destruction in detail, — 
which, in fact, took place a little af- 
ter, as we shall see immediately. 

The second day after his arrival 
brought the further intelligence, that 
tile French had advanced, and ta- 
ken possession of Valladolid, exactly 
twenty leagues, or three marches, dis- 
tant from Salamanca, while Sir Jolin, 
with only three brigades of infantry, 
and not a single gun, found liimself 
in an open town, without a Spanisli 
piquet to cover his front, and in a si- 
tuation where he could not calculate 
on the arrival of the other divisions 
in less than ten days. Fortunately, 
however, the French did not take 
advantage of this cruel predicament, 
otherwise Sir John must have been 
compelled to retire on Cuidad Rodri- 
go, and leavp Sir John Hope's divi- 
sion, consisting of the cavalry and 
artillery, with 3000 infantry, to their 
fate. 

The defeat of the Estremadu- 
ran army was, however, only the 
commencement of a series of reverses, 
the natural results of the unaccount- 
able apathy of the general govern- 
ment, the misconduct of the Spanish 
Generals, the materiel of which their 
armies were composed, and the im- 
mense superiority of the troops and 
officers to whom they were exposed. 
Blake's army had been defeat^ on 
the 31st of October, and forced to 
fall back on Reynosa, where it was 
again attacked, about the middle of 
November, and so completely routed, 
that when the Marouis de la Ro- 
mana traversed the mstrict of Laa 
Montanas, to assume the command. 


statement in the Narrative oflhU Campaign^ that « the road wasfouudout only from ^ 
stage to stage by the BHtish officers;^ (p. *9.) Where, then, did Mr Southey discew 
that “ British officers were sent to examine the roads, and confirmed the assertion 
the natives ?’* Either this statement is false, (which we incline to believe,) or, 

” British officers” sent on this duty were worse than blockheads. 
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he met with nothing but a confused, dcr, the only officer who had behav- 
hdtf-starved rabble, trusting to indi- ed gallantly, and really distinguished 
viduid exertion for safety and 6up« himself at Somosierra. 
port, and without even the semblance Thus had the Spanish armies sue- 
of a rear-guard to check their pur- cessively vanished like smoke ; and 
suers/* (Colonel Jones's Account of thus had the 60 or 70,000 men, who 
the War in Spain and Portu^, pw were to have covered the entry of 
40.) Tliis was the condition of the British into Spain, and after- 
BlaJLe's army, or rather of the re- Ivards co-operated for the ultimate 
mains of it, on the 16th of Novem- liberation of the Peninsula, been 
ber. The fVench, therefore, were beaten and dispersed, with almost 
now at liberty to tnm their whole neloss, and with little further trouble 
fmree on the armies of the Centre and to the victors than the fatigue of ii»- 
Right ; and, accordingly, on the 22d cessant marching and eountermarch- 
came ’ihe battle, or, more properly, ing. Hence, therefore, no other ene- 
theddrouteofTudela, by wmcb these my remained in the ^Id than the 
bodies were broi^ht, if possible, into 28,000 British*' ; and what man, in 
a worse situation than that which his sober senses, can maintain, that 
had been commanded by the rash and this handful of men, however brave, 
unfortunate Blake. The disorganiza- was able to maintain the struggle 
tion was most complete. Some of the single-handed, (or at least with no 
fugitives threw themselves into Za- owr aid than the 9 or 10,000 na- 
ragossa, but by far the greater nura- ked, starved, and half-armed pea- 
ber retired on Calatavud, where they sants, under ^e Marquis de la Roma- 
su&red incredible nardships, and na,) against 177,000 veteran French 
were reduced to the last extremity, troops, now totaUy disengaged from 
The Catalans were dislodged from every ot^r enemy, and under the 
before Figuieras, which they were great presiding mihtary genius of the 
pretendii^ to blockade ; and the age ^ Sir John Moore was therefore 
strong mountain defile of Somosierra, pSsced in a situation of uitexaropled 
which a handful of resolute men peril and difficulty. He was every mo- 
might have successfully defended ment liable to be surrounded by the 
against any odds, was carried by a numerous bodies which the enemy 
detachment of light-horse, almost had hi movement everywhere around 
without a struggle, the fugitives being him ; while the ignorant impatience 
driven back on^ Tagus. Eight days and fiery valoiir of the officers and 
after the affiur at Somosierra, the re- t||Pp> 1^ them to clamour for ac- 
mains of the central army were put du; and the country certainly ex- 
in movement, wd commenced their pect^ that scmie important advan- 
march to Ma^d ; but so great was tage would bo gained, and some de- 
the insubordinatbn that prevailed, eisive blow struck by a general of hia 
that, on approaching the capital, and remtation and expemnoe. The tenor 
the corps under San Juan being re- of hb instructions, moreover, strongly 
fused admittance by the traitors, who pointed to active operations ; a course 
had predetermined to surrender it to to which he was prompted by consi- 
the enemy without striking a blow, derations which would have swayed, 
they murdered their brave commtn- with paramount force, a nund less 


* That Sir John Moore had alt along caknlated upon the cordial and efficient co- 
operation of the Spaniards, in con^uence of the statements which had bees made 
to him, and that he considiered this co-operation of vital importance to the ultimate 
saceessof the eause^ appears very clearly ftom a letter dated Salamanca, the 13th 

Nov. (the day on which he entered that town,) and addressed to Lord William Bea- 
tinck 5 ‘‘I differ with you only in one point,** he says ; “ when you say the chief 
and great obstacle and resbtance to the French will be afibrded by the En^jliBk anny* 
If thathe sOf Spain it The English army, 1 hope, will do all that can be ex- 
pected from thrir numbers ; but the safetf qf Spam d^iendt on the union of iU iitib- 
iitawts, their enihutkum tu tiheir cause, and tn iheir firm and dewted determinationf . 
rather to Se than submit to the French, • • • If they will adhere, our aid can be of the- 
greatest use to them t but if not, we thaU soon be ouUnumhered, were our firee 
tupkd^ f 
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firm and decided. Hut no mbtivc, 
no inducement could persuade liim 
to compromise, or rather to sacrifice, 
bis army : and it is because no means 
proved successful in leading him to 
pursue a line of conduct, which, in 
the situation in which afiairs then 
stood, would have been downright 
insanity, that he was exposed, in the 
first instance, to the petulance of Mr 
Whistlecraft Frere, and that his me- 
mory has since been calumniated by 
the venal pen of Mr Southey* 

It was fortunate for him, however, 
that, after the destruction and total 
dispersion of the Snanish armies, 
Buonaparte acted rather on general 
principles of military reasoning than 
on actual knowledge of the condition 
and circumstances of the British 
forces : for, knowing the professional 
reputation of the English Gene- 
ral, Napoleon never doubted, that, 
after the annihilation of the patriotic 
armies, and the impossibility of the 
British undertaking any forward 
movement, without ex]K>sing them- 
selves to a similar fate. Sir John 
Moore had retired on Portugal ; and 
it was not till after the affair of 
Rueda that he was undeceived, the 
prisoners token on that occasion de- 
claring, “ it was universally believed 
that the English army had retreat- 
ed/* It was this inference, com- 
pletely correct in a military point of 
view, which enabled Sir John Moore 
to effect the junction of his separated 
divisions, and probably saved him 
from destruction. Yet tie is accused 
of a tendency to look at the dark 
rather than the hopeful side of things," 
and of utter des^ndency !'* Now, 
it is no easy matter to look at’* that 
which has no existence ; and surely 
it would have been obliging in Mr. 
S. to have told us where, uter the 
reverses of Burgos, Reynosa, Tu- 
dela, and Somosierra, the hopeful 
side of things** was to be seen, or 
“ looked** for. It was not in t^ 
armies ; th^ had vanished. It was 
not in the Generals ; they were re- 
markable for nothing but theiir ob- 
stinacy and incapacity. It was not 
in the people ; for, as we shall see 
presently, Uieir enthusiasm had ne- 
ver made itself obvious either to Sir 
John Moore, or to any body about 
liim, or upon whom he relied for 
correct intdligence. It was not in 


the Supreme Council of the nation ; 
for Mr Southey himself tells us, (p. 
708 ), that “ while Blake’s army was 
fighting, day after day, without food, 
and without reinforcements to recruit 
its ranksf* they were amusing them- 
selves in laying snares to catch trai- 
tors, circulating proclamations of in- 
ordinate longitude puffing their own 
vigour, and fixing the criteria of pa- 
triotism, witliout, however, disturb- 
ing their hebdomadal siesta with a 
single thought about the poor, naked, 
and starving men who were contend- 
ing with the enemy in the field, or 
making the slightest exertion to repair 
the casualties occasioned by ' almost 
daily disaster, and to provide arms, 
ammunition, and clothing, for the 
troops. In short, to whichever side 
Sir John Moore “ looked,*’ he saw, 
and could sec nothing but misfortune 
and apathy ; while he was left totally 
destitute of intelligence, except what 
he had been able to procure by his 
own exertions ; or, what was infinite- 
ly worse, all the intelligence trans- 
mitted to him, either by the Spanish 
authorities, or by our own sagacious 
Envoy, Mr Hookham Frere, proved 
not only utterly false, but calculated 
to mislead him, and, had he ever 
acted upon it, to compromise the 
safety of his troops. Of this we shall 
be able to produce a memorable in- 
stance in the sequel. 

But notwithstanding these signal 
reverses of the Spanish armies, which 
had in truth disappeared, or where 
any considerable b^y continued to- 
gether, had become formidable to all 
but the enemy, — had the people ap- 
peared to have been generally actu- 
ated^, a strong and predominant 
entnustasm, — had they manifested 
any zeal to aid the British in their 
endeavours to free them from a fo- < 
reign volte, — or even had fiiey ap- 
peared to be well affected to their 
allies, there might still have been 
reason to haiard much in thehr be- 
half, and attempt enterprises which, 
in other curcumstoncea, wouldi have 
been, not only dangerous, but un- 
warrantable. Now, did any such 
enthusiasm or disposition manifest 
itself? At the first breaking out of 
the insurrection it no doubt did ; 
and if full advantage had been token 
of the popular feeling excited by the 
dispersion of the news of the massacre 
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of Madrid, there is no over-estimating 
the good consequences which might 
have flowed from it. But, most un- 
happily, this incipient enthusiasm 
was confined to the people, and had 
evaporated long before Sir John 
Moore entered Spain. Like a flame 
suddenly kindled, it burned violent- 
ly at first, but soon died away, be- 
cause no additional fuel was admi- 
nistered. The higher orders were 
sunk in the apathy induced ^ cor- 
ruption and licentiousness. Proud, 
pompous, and slow, they deliberated 
when they should have acted ; re- 
solved, and re-resolved ; circulated 
proclamations full of high-sounding 
epithets and verbose declamation, 
and — did nothing. Sir John Moore 
clearly saw the state of the case, as 
far as related to the people ; The 
ixwr Spaniards,” said he, deserve 
a better fate: for they seem a fine 
people ; but have fallen into hands 
who have lost them bv their a/iaMy,” 
&c. ; and again : The Spaniards 
have not shewn themselves a wise 
or a provident people. Their ivisdom 
if not a ufisdom of action ; but still 
they are a fine people; and muck 
MIGHT have been (knut with them*** 
Every roan in the least acquainted 
with human nature, must know that 
there is nothing so difficult to reani- 
mate as an enthusiasm which has 
been allowed to exhaust itself with- 
out being fully called into action, and 
fed by daring and enterprise, and 
which, at the same time, has been 
chilled by a concatenation of the 
most appalling and disheartening ca- 
lamities. No such effort was, how- 
ever, made at the time when the 
British first entered Spain, or dq^ng 
their continuance in that country ; 
and hence, not a trace could be dis- 
covered of that enthusiasm, and of 
that burning hatred to the French, 
which had been so loudly proclaimed 
in Parliament, and re-echoed by near- 
ly the whole of our public journals. 
Accordingly, in a letter, of date the 
26th November, the C^neral says: 

As to enthusiasm^ 1 have seen no 
marks of it.” Again, on the 27th, 
he says, It was not expected that 
these (the Briddi troops) were to 
cope alone with the whole force of 
France ; but as auxiliaries, to aid a 
people who were bemxved to be en- 
thusiasticy determined, and prepared 


Jitr resistance." On the 6th of De- 
cember, when, by the joint efforts of 
the traitors Morla and Castelfranco, 
and of our worthy Envoy, the dupe 
of both, he had been deceived into 
a belief that the people of Madrid 
were determined to defend the C'api- 
tal to the last extremity, he tells Mr 
Frere : “ There has been no example 
of any such resistance in any other 
part of S{)ain ; and though I hope 
this will produce it, I have neither 
seen nor heard of much enthusiasm 
elsewhere. Their armies are de- 
voii> or BOTH.” It is true, that Mr 
Southey imagines he explains all this, 
when he tells us (in p. 760) that the 
General “ mistook inactivity for /or- 
por and indifference ;** but if by 
inactivity” ne means — and what 
else can he mean ? — that the Spa- 
niards were making no exertion to 
recruit their armies, to repair their 
recent disasters, to keep alive the 
spirit of the p^ple, and to co-operate 
with the Britiw auxiliaries in en- 
deavouring to drive the French be- 
yond the Pyrenees, it would really 
seem that the mistake” was not so 
very great as he would have us be- 
lieve. But for the nice distinction 
here attempted to be drawn, we 
should certainly have thought that 
inactivity” was as infidlible a 
proof of ** torpor and indifference” as 
activity is of the opposite qualities. 
It is of no use to reason, for the 
charge of ‘‘ utter despondency” is 
always at hand, to demolish every 
fact and argument which can be pro- 
duced to shew that it was impossible 
for any man of common observation 
to form a different opinion from that 
of Sir John Moore in the unfortu- 
nate circumstances in which he was 
placed. This “ despondent^,” how- 
ever, was not confined to Sir John 
Moore : Sir David Baird and Sir 
John Hope largely partook in it ; 
and surely these distinguished vete- 
rans may be supposed to have known 
at least o.t much of the Spanish cha- 
racter, and of the state of public 
feeling ’^among the people, as the 
worthy Laureate can possibly do, at 
the distance of fifteen years, and 
sitting quietly in his closet at Kis- 
wick, endeavouring to scribble away 
the liard-eamed rame of a soldier, 
who nobly bled and died on the field 
of honour, without a speck or a ble- 
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luish on his character, and without 
having ever, in the whole course of 
his life, been guilty of a single act 
of reiiegadism. 

^ At last, however, the different di- 
visions of the army were put in com- 
munication ; and the General, seeing 
that nothing could be effected, while 
every thing was hazarded, had made 
preparations to retire. But scarcely 
had this taken place, when he was ur- 
ged by the Supreme Junta, by Morla, 
and the Prince of Castelfranco, who 
were in command of the capital, and 
by Mr Frere, to advance on Madrid, 
where they assured him the greatest 
enthusiasm had suddenly sprung up, 
the citizens being resolved to defend 
it to the last extremity, and “ deter- 
mined rather to perish with their 
country" than ‘‘ set an example of 
weakness or timidity at the same 
time, he was informed that about 

25.000 men, of the Central army, were 
falling back in great haste on Ma- 
drid, to reinforce the garrison ; that 

10.000 men, from Somosierra, were 
approaching for the same purpose ; 
and that these would be joined by 

40.000 men at the city. This was 
certainly extraordinary intelligence, 
and differing from all he had either 
seen or heard, naturally excited the 
General's suspicions as to its truth. 
The sources, however, appeared so 
respectable, that it could not be alto- 
getner resisted, and, accordingly, he 
did resolve to advance, but with cau- 
tion, or, as he expresses it, bridle 
in hand." The retrograde move- 
ment of Sir David Baird's division 
was countermanded, and preparations 
made for attempting an immediate 
diversion in favour of the brave men 
who, according to report, had so he- 
roically resolve to die for their coun- 
try. Let us now attend for a mo- 
ment to the sinmle and conclusive 
logic of dates. The joint letter of 
Morla and Castelfranco bears date, 
Madrid the 2d December ; and be it 
remembered, that they were both 
members of the Supreme Junta, and 
in the military command of the Ca- 

S 'tal. In this letter, they assure the 
ritisli General that they have the 
honour to lay before him a true 

AND JUST REPRESENTATION OF AF- 
FAIRS AT THIS MOMENT and they 
conclude by stating their conviction, 
that he will not lose a moment in push- 


ing forward to therelief of the C’apital, 
and that the rapidity of his moye^ 
ments will be such as the interest of 
both countries require." Now — will 
the reader believe it ? at the very 

MOMENT WHEN THIS LETTER WAS 
WR1TTENBYTUESE1NFAMOU8 TRAI- 
TORS, THEY WERE IN TERMS WITH 
BUONAPARTE FOR THE SURRENDER 
OF THE CAPITAL, WHICH ACCORD- 
INGLY TOOK PLACE ON THE FOL- 
LOWING DAY, and they urged Sir 
John Moore to march rapidly to their 
assistance, although they were per- 
fcctly aware that the city would he in 
possession of the enemy before the let- 
ter could recbch its destination / / / 
But even this was not all. These 
ruffians, for they deserve no other 
appellation, had laid their scheme 
for destroying the British Army 
deeply and well. Afraid lest the 
English General should have com- 
menced his retreat in good earnest, 
and proceeded too far to return and 
countermarch on the Capital, before 
their letter should reach him, and 
that, of itself, it might not be suffi- 
cient to make him alter his previous 
plans, they had contrived to persuade 
the Junta to send two officers, a few 
days before, to his head-quarters, to 
urge upon him the measure which 
their perfidious letter was intended 
to confirm, and, in conjunction with 
the fatuous zeal of Frere, whom they 
had most completely deceived, to de- 
termine him to advance to the assis- 
tance of a city already in the hands 
of the enemy ! ! These arts, however, 
most fortunately failed to induce the 
General to advance on Madrid. He 
seems to have been suspicious of them 
from the first : for he says, '' 1 mean 
to proceed bridle in hand ; for if the 
bubble bursts, and Madrid falls, we 
shall have a run for it." Moreover, 
he knew that the passes of Somosier- 
ra andGuadarama were in the hands 
of the French, and could not be for- 
ced except at such a sacrifice of men 
as must have proved destructive to 
his little army. In this situation, he 
formed and executed a plan, which 
has been the subject of well-merited 
eulogy among military men, for 
threatening the Frendi communica- 
tions: this plan, being successfully 
executed, must have relieved Mad- 
rid, had not that city been treach- 
erously surrendered, but, as the ene- 
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my had nothing ininv to do in that 
qi|arter^ it ultimately drew upon him 
their whole forcc^ lieaded by Napo> 
leon in person. 

If any thing had been necessary to 
establish, on still stronger ground, 
the treachery of Morla*, it would 
have been furnished by his subse- 

S '; conduct. He almost imme- 
V accepted office under King 
Joseph ; thus consummating at once 
his perfidy and the proof of it, and 
confirming and perpetuating the dis- 
honour and infamy of his name. Mr 
S.’s account of this transaction is of 
a piece with his whole narrative of 
this campaign. He never once glan- 
ces at the treason of Morla, and seeks 
every opportunity to explain away or 
extenuate the folly and delusion of 
Frere, who, somehow or other, con- 
trived never to be correct in a single 
piece of intelligence which he con- 
veyed to the General, although that 


was the main, if not only duty whicli 
he was called upon to perform, and 
whose conduct in sending a' French 
refugee, or renegade, as the bearer of 
despatches that affected the very ex- 
istence of the English Army, and in 
insisting that the fellow should be ex- 
amined before a Court Martial, as 
to the pretended state of affiiirs at 
Madrid, in order to compel the Gene- 
ral to advance, after that city had, 
in fact, surrendered, will no doubt 
be most satisfactorily explained by 
himself, though it baffles our inge- 
nuity to solve it. 

We flatter ourselves we have said 
enough to show, that if Sir John 
Moore despaired of the Spanish cause 
at this time, it was not without 
reason : and, at the same time, we 
presume it will be admitted, that, 
q/Ver the surrender of Madrid f , 
when Napoleon turned against him 
with his whole force, retreat ceased 


* We are truly sorry to find so intelligent, accurate, and impartial a military Anna- 
list as Colonel Jones, trying to palliate, in any degree, however slight, the treachery of 
Morla. The murder of Sm Juan could be no excuse for this man betraying his 
countiy. Posterity may forget the lamented fate of this bhive officer, or, if it he re- 
membered, it will excite fieelings of respccthil sorrow ; hut the legend of Vendidit 
hie auro piirfam^* will be affixed over the name of Morla, in all after ages, and 
pointed at with the finger of scorn and detestation, as the brand on the *Bcutcheonof a 
traitor. At thenmie tiinc, it is but justice to mention, that Colonel Jones reprobates, 
in warm tenna, ^ his acceptance of service under the Usurper,’* as an act which ad- 
mits of neither palliation nor excuse,” and adds, that, ^ fbr such conduct, the name 
of Morla, even without the addition of previous treason, most go down to posterity, as 
that of a bate and nnvorthy Spaniard.” ( War in Sjtain and Portugal^ p. 45, 46. J 
f To give our readers a little fiwther insight into the state of Spanish afflUrs i|t this 
period, it may not be improper to mention the following fiicts ; On the 13th of De- 
cember, ten days after the surrender of Madrid, the Supreme Junta, it seems, did not 
know that that event bad taken place, although they themselves had been chased by 
the French army from Talavcra, which is twenty leagues b^ond the capital ! This 
appears so incredible, that we must produce the authority on which we have stated it. 
In a letter dated Leon, the 19th December, and addresrad to Sir John Moore, the 
Marquis de la Roniana writes : J’ai eu oe soir des Icttres de la Junta dat4e, de Jfr- 
rida en Eiaremadure le 13, dans lesquelles ils m’onnoncent que le Peuple tient en- 
core hw d Madrid^ que les Francois sont repousste et battns allant a SaragoBse, 
et qua les choses vont trds bien en Catalogne.” The French of the Marquis is bitter 
bad, but the infarmation is memorable. Again, flie Duque del Infantado writes Mr 
Ftera, fhrni CueD 9 a, under date the 13th December ; and although the General never 
lecdved this letter, forwarded to him, under Mr Frere’s cover from Seville, on the 
33d December, it is Important, as it proves that the Supreme Junta had never given, 
even to their own Qenc^ the smallest hint of Sir John’s forward movement to re- 
lieve hhalrid, niidertakeD at their own urgent request, and on the roost fervent pro- 
mises of active and efficient support I The picture^ the Duke draws of the Spanish 
armies is a degree nune darkly s^ed than any that has been sketched, even by 
British writers favourable to Sir John Moore. Were It not for his insolence and 
petulance, whkh nothing can palliate, poor Frere surely be excused for being 
duped and misled hf fliese phlegmatic patriots. He had a dreadftil swallow, however, 
and piously believed all he was told. We have only to add here, that as soon as the 
eurrender oX Madrid was known, Toledo, and a number of other jdaoes which had 
^Jbeen provisioned and put in a state of defence, immediately opened their gates to the 
enemy. 
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to be a matter of deliberation, and 
became one of necessity. To form 
a clear idea of the necessity of this 
measure, it is only necessary briefly 
tq indicate the respective positions 
of the difierent corps d’armee of 
the enemy. Between the 22d and 
21th, Soult, who was strongly post- 
ed behind the Carrion, between the 
place of that name and Saldana, had 
received powerful reinforcements. 
Junot had advanced from Burgos to 
Palentia, and tlireatened the right 
flank of the British. Buonaparte, 
having pushed forward the corps at 
the Escuria, set out in person irom 
Madrid, on the IBth, at the head 
of an army consisting of 32,000 
infantry, and 8,000 cavalry. The 
advanced guard of this^ formidable 
body of cavalry (the English never 
had more than 2,000,) passed through 
Tordesillas on the 24th, the same 
day on which the van of the British 
left Sahagun, both moving on the 
same point, — Benevente. Another 
corps, under the Duke of Daiitzic, 
which had advanced to Talavera de 
la Reyna, and pushed on as far as 
Arzobispo, in pursuit of Galluzo, 
who had collected the fugitives of the 
diflerent defeated corps in Estrema- 
dura, was countermarched, and order* 
ed to move on Salamanca. Even th. 
division under Mortier, which was 
in progress to resume the siege of Za- 
ragossa, was halted, and the medi- 
tated vengeance against that heroic 
city” deferred, till the destruction of 
the English had been accomplished. 
Thus, by inspecting the map, it will 
be seen, that the whole disposable 
French force in Spain was formed on 
a semicircle, and was conveying with 
rapid steps, in radii towards the cen- 
tre, in Older to surround the British, 
and cut off their retreat. Let it be 
remembered, too, that these com- 
bined movements were planned and 
directed Jliy the Emperor himself, 
who was advancing in person, at the 
head of a forraidame b(My, more than 
competent to eppe with the British, 
and endeavouring, b v forced marches, 
to reach Benevente before them, and 
cut ofl* their retreat towards Corunna. 

In these critical circumstances, 
and when the loss of a single march, 
till the army reached Benevente, 
the centre to which the French 
movements vrerc all directed, must 
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have infallibly compromised it and 
ensured its destruction. Sir John 
Moore, who had not a single corps of 
Spaniards to mask or cover any of 
his movements, is seriously accused 
of a capital error in not turning aside, 
and destroying Soult’s corps between 
Carrion and Saldana ! Now, we do 
not deny, that, even after Soult was 
reinforced, this might still have been 
practicable, considering what British 
troops are able to accomplish : hut it 
is as clear as any military point can 
ever be, that this would exactly have 
been playing the game which Buo- 
naparte wished the British General 
to hazard. Grant that Soult had been 
completely beaten ; what then ? Na- 
poleon would unquestionably have got 
in the rear of the British, and cut ofl’ 
their retreat : Soult would have ral- 
lied in front ; Junot was on the right 
flank with a strong corps ; the divi- 
sions of the Dukes of Dantzic and Tre- 
viso were rapidly approaching, and 
ready to act as a reserve; and, in short, 
the destruction of the British as de- 
monstrably certain as any theorem 
in Geometry. If, therefore, Sir John 
Moore contemplated striking a blow 
against Soult, it was only for a mo- 
ment ; he soon perceived that it could 
only be an unprofitable expenditure 
of blood in the first instance, and ul- 
timately lead to the most fatal con- 
sequences. The movement I am 
making,*' said he, is of the most 
dangerous kind. / not only risk to hr 
surrounded crery uumient by svycrior 
force, but to have my communication 
with GaUicia intercepted. I wish it to 
be apparent to .the whole world, as it 
is to every individual of this army, 
that we have done every thing in our 
power, in support of the Spanish 
cause, and that we do not abandon it 

UNTIL LONG AFTER THE SPANIARDS 

HAVE ABANDONED US !** There is 
no reasoning with prejudice, passion, 
or folly : but, truly, to call out, £n 
avant, en avant,** in such circumstan- 
ces, looks so very like a happy com- 
bination of the three, that we shall 
leave the defence of Sir John Moore 
to the impartial decision of those 
who are superior to the first, not 
bUnded with the second, or incapa- 
citated by the third ! 

II. The second charge need not 
detain us lon^: it is this ; It was 
his farther misfortune to have im- 
3 D 
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bibed that exaggerated opinion of the 
French as a military people^ the abi^ 
lity of their Generals, and the con-- 
summate wisdom of their Emperor, 
which the .'nemies of Government in 
England were always labouring to 
produce, for the purpose of humbling 
the spirit of their country.” (p. 758.) 
Like all Mr Southey's charges against 
Sir John Moore, this is a mere as* 
sertion, unsupported even by an at- 
tempt at proof, and delivered in that 
oracular manner in which the Lau> 
reate delights, and which he no 
doubt imagines will impose on the 
unthinking portion of mankind as a 
maxim equally undisputed and in- 
disputable. It may, therefore, suf- 
fice to remark, that the military 
genius of the French people, “ the 
ability of their Generals, and the con- 
summate wisdom of their Emperor,” 
had already laid continental Europe 
prostrate at their feet, and rendered 
them any thing but a contemptible 
enemy ; especially when, as on the 
present occasion, they had a veteran 
army, enured to a long course of vic- 
tory, kept in incessant activity, five 
times more numerous than that of 
the English, and directed by the Em- 
peror in person, and by those able” 
Generals, who had beaten, and driven 
from the field, every one who had 
been opposed to them, moving down 
at all points, on a handful of men^ 
brave, indeed, as any under the sun, 
but insulated, and unsupported by 
those they came to aid in asserting 
their independence. Yet all the skill 
and combination of the consum- 


mate wisdom of the Emperor,” and 
his “ able" Generals, were counter- 
acted and baffled by this officer, who 
had “ imbibed” these exaggerated 
opinions." Not an advantage was 
gained over him, not a military trophy 
conquered. He brought off* his ar- 
my in a style which attracted the 
unqualified admiration of his ene- 
mies ; and in every affair with his 
pursuers, at Rueda, Sahagun, Ezla*, 
Cacabelos, Lugo, and Corunna, was 
uniformly victorious. There is no 
“ exaggerated opinion” in this : Mr 
S. himself admits the fact. Had Sir 
John Moore despised his enemy e- 
nough, to be caught skipping and 
flirting with a parcel of giddy girls 
in a ball-room, almost within hear- 
ing of the cannon, while his allies 
were engaged in the mortal strife, 
and while, for want of timely sup- 
port, they were sustaining a signal 
and complete defeat, we presume his 
conduct would have been quite to the 
Laureate's taste ; but what would his 
country, what would posterity have 
said of him.^ A stranp fatality 
might still have rendered him, as it 
did others, undeservedly victorious ; 
but would even success have pallia- 
ted, far less justified, sucb monstrous, 
such criminal negligence? It was 
another consequence of Sir John's 
exaggerated opinion” of the mili- 
tary qualities of his cnemv, and of 
the skill and ability of tneir gene- 
rals,” that he never once took it into 
his head to precipitate a regiment of 
light horse upon solid squares of ve- 
teran infantry appuied upon stone 


* In a late number of a London Monthly Magazine, conducted under poetical aus- 
pices, there is an article entitled Dramatic Travels,’* obviously, we think, from the pen 
of an old antagonist of our own, the wicked little Irish body.” We notice it here, 
merely from the usual propensity to blunder incident to that clever personage. The fol- 
lowing only lies in our way at present : You yourself belonged to that regiment ? 

then you must have been also in pobtugal at the passage oftheEzla where Lord 
Paget overthrew and cut up the chasseurs of the Imperial Guards. In the first place, 
the Ezia happens not to be in Porivgal*' but in Spain !— which makes a difference. It 
rises in the mountains which divide Leon from Asturias, runs through Leon, and 
falls into the Duero, between Zamora and Miranda dc Duero, about twenty -five or 
thirty miles from the Portugueze frontier. In the next place, it is not generally un- 
derstood that Sir John Moore passed through any ])art of Portugal on his retreat to 
Corunna. In the third place, he could not well be in Portugal” when he crossed 
the Kzla at Valencia de San Juan, which is near the centre of Leon, in Spain. In the 
last place, the affair of cavalry at Ezla did not take place at the passage of the river, 
but irftcr it. The army passed on the 26th of December, reached Benevente on the 
27th, and the encounter in which Lord Paget so greatly distinguished himself, did 
not take place till the 28th, when the rear*guard, which had also previously crossed, 
were preparing to march. Such is a sample of periodical accuracy ! 
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walls^ and^ though impenetrable to 
such an attack, heartily astonished 
at the madness and folly of the in- 
dividual who ordered it. This may 
have been wrong on his part ; but 
not being able to see his conduct in 
that light, we must be excused for 
preferring the exaggerated opi- 
nions,” which, without despising an 
enemy, lead to his discomfiture. At 
the same time, we are much deceiv- 
ed if the hero of Mr Southey’s ido- 
latry, notwithstanding his great and 
glorious successes, ever thoroughly 
despised either the French soldiers, 
or the French generals ; at least, if 
he ever did so, he was probably soon 
cured of his error, if we can credit 
all we have heard and read of the re> 
treat from Burgos, the forcing of the 
Passes of the Pyrenees, and the bat- 
tles of Toulouse and \ Waterloo. In 
one word, half the disasters that have 
at different times befallen unfortu- 
nate commanders, are to be traced to 
an insane contempt of the enemy, of 
which he almost never failed to reap 
the advantage. The Royal Swede” 
despised the Russians, and fell a vic- 
tim to his rashness at Pultowa ; the 
British officers despised the Ameri- 
can Militia, and hence the calami- 
ties of Saratoga and Yorktown ; the 
Duke of Brunswick despised the 
French Revolutionary levies, and was 
beaten, pursued, and driven across 
the frontier ; the Austrian Generals 
committed the same error, and de- 
servedly shared the same fate ; even 
the barbarian Suwarrow, elated with 
the first blush of success, led his 
Muscovite hordes to destruction un- 
der the same infectious delusron. 
Would Mr Southey have more ex- 
amples ? With regard to the insi- 
nuation, that Sir John Moore im- 
bibed” his “ opinions,” whether ex- 
aggerated” or otherwise, from ** the 
enemies of Government in England,” 
who were always labouring for the 
purpose of humbling the spirit of their 
country,” it is too contemptible to 
deserve a moment’s notice, especially 
after the facts we have already stated; 
although we may perhaps enuse to 


wonder at the baseness and malevo- 
lence in which it originated. 

III. The next general charge a- 
gainst Sir John Moore is, that he 
ought to have fought earlier in the 
retreat ; that no battle could have 
been so disastrous in its results, as a 
precipitate retreat, in the depth of 
winter, through the snow-covercd 
mountains of Gallicia; that Napo- 
leon having stopped at Astorga, he 
was no longer pursued by an over- 
whelming force ; and, above all, that 
he ought not merely to have offered 
battle, but to have attacked the French 
at Lugo. Of all the charges that 
have been urged against Sir John 
Moore, this is, at first sight, the most 
plausible, and has been the most 
frequently and dogmatically urged. 
The men, it was truly said, were ea- 
ger to engage, and whenever the sound 
of battle reached their ears, subordi- 
nation and discipline were instantly 
restored. The enemy, it is added, ex- 
pected to be attacked, which, for ought 
we know, may also be perfectly true. 
It is likewise admitted on all sides, 
that, in order to relieve the harrassed 
and exhausted troops, it had become 
absolutely necessary to check the vi- 
vacity of the pursuit ; and Mr S. 
himself tells us, what has never been 
doubted, or called in question, that 
Sir John had perfect confidence 
in the valour of the troops.” But all 
these arguments vanish before the 
touch of examination. In the first 
place, the main object of the stand 
made at Lugo, was accomplished by 
offering battle, and by the success of 
the troops in thepartial encounter that 
took place ; the pursuit was effectu- 
ally checked ; the troops reached Co- 
runna without the least furtlier an- 
noyance from the enemy, and, had not 
the transports been delayed by con- 
trary winds, in beating up from Vigo, 
they might have embarked without 
lurther molestation Happily for the 
military fame of Sir John Moore, and 
the renown of the British arms, des- 
tiny had decreed it otherwise. But, in 
the second place, let us suppose, that 
the British General, not content with 


* We may just mention here, that the individuals who clamour most loudly against 
Sir John Moore, for not fighting earlier in the retreat to Corunna, have never found 
fault with Lord Wellington for not fighting at all in the retreat from Burgos to the 

Portugueze frontier ! Now, were we disposed to turn the tables on these honest and 
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merely checking the pursuit of the 
enemy, had acted on the offensive, 
and become the assailant, and inquire 
ivliat would have been the consc- 
uences of such a proceeding. Three 
ivisions of the French army were 
in his front, posted on formidable 
heights, protected by enclosures, 
which could not be approached with- 
out great loss. If the attack had fail- 
ed, the army was undone; had it suc- 
ceeded, no possible advantage could 
have flowed from it. Soult had only 
to fall back on his resources, both of 
men and provisions ; while the Bri- 
tish Commissariat, then in the most 
deplorable state of inefficiency, had 
only provisions for two days. Retreat 
was therefore unavoidable, even in 
the event of victory; but had the 
case been otherwise, the British army 
was in no condition to keep the field. 
The greater part of the horses had 
died, or had been mercifully shot, 
during the earlier part of the retreat, 
and the cavalry were consequently dis- 
mounted, while, in that arm, the 
French were peculiarly strong. The 
greater part of the ammunition, and 
the whole of the treasure, had been 
necessarily abandoned: in spite of 
every exertion on the part of the 
Commander-in-chief, the greatest 
excesses had been committed by the 
troops, always impatient and unruly 
during a retrograde movement, and 
now maddened to fury by the usage 
they met w'ith from their allies, who 
barricadoed their doors, and fled to 
the mountains on approach of the 
British, but returned to shew tlieir 
utmost hospitality to the French: 
while, in addition to these causes, 
the numerical strength of the army 
had been diminished by at least 6000 
men, who had either fallen by ithe 
sword, by fatigue and famine, or had 
separated themselves during the pre- 
vious part of the retreat. The Spa- 
niards had not a single efficient regi- 


ment in arms ; and the few naked, 
starved, miserable, and badly-armed 
wretches under Romana, had already 
retired, after doing all the mischief 
in their power, by crossing the Bri- 
tish line of march. Now, assuming 
that Sir John Moore had been com- 
pletely victorious in his attack upon 
Soult, w^as it possible, we ask, for 
the British army, circumstanced as 
it then was, and destitute of every 
thing, to have maintained the cam- 
paign, in the month of January, in 
an inclement season, on the moun- 
tains of Gallicia ? Advance beyond 
a few marches was clearly impossi- 
ble : Ney was on the borders of Leon 
with 18,000 men, and might have 
advanced while Soult was falling 
back, thus shortening the period of 
their junction by one-half: the coun- 
try was exhausted, and the inhabi- 
tants decidedly hostile to the British ; 
and winter-quarters were no where 
to be found. It is plain, therefore, 
that while a defeat must have proved 
instantly fatal, a victory could have 
been productive of no human advan- 
tage, unless an unprofitable waste of 
blood, and a little barren glory, be 
considered as such . 1 1 ad the Fren ch , 
however, chosen to become the as- 
sailants, there was no alternative 
butflght; andharrassed as the troops 
had been, and much as they had suf- 
fered, they would have given a noble 
account of their pursuers. The po- 
sition was excellent ; the men burn- 
ing for revenge ; the General e(}ual 
to every occasion, and worthy of the 
country that gave him birth, and the 
high reputation he hud acquired in 
Corsica, the West Indies, flollund, 
and Fgypt. A battle in sm h circum- 
stances was, therefore, highly to be 
desired, and the General lunged for 
the advance of the enemy. It was 
clearly as much his interest as his 
inclination to have fought at Lugo, 
ratlier than at tlie place and time of 


impartial persons, we might ask them, Why did his lorrisin']) iwvcr stand at bay — 
never oft'er battle— never wait to receive it ? The sound of battle would have restored 
discipline among his disorganized battalions; (and by his Lordship’s own account, dis. 
otganized they were with a vengeance ;) a victory, even though partial, would have 
checked the vivacity of the pursuit ; and, in short, all the reasons that can l>c urged 
in the case of Sir John Moore, may, with equal effect, be pressed against Lord Wel- 
lington. Yet his lordship did infinitely less than Sir Moore, and did not, like 
him, close his retreat Ijy a splendid victory. In fact, with the retreat fVoin Burgos 
in^rc them, nothing but the precipitate imprudence of renegade zeal could induce 
i4ich persona as Southey to play the critic upon Sir John Moore. 
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embarkation ; and he reasonably ex- 
pected that the French, elated with 
the glory of pursuing the British, 

. ,.,-4ind confiding in their superior num- 
bers, would have eagerly accepted the 
challenge which was given them, by 
an array which had suffered privations 
till that time unparalleled in modern 
warfare, and only since surpass- 
ed by the still more disastrous retreat 
from Moscow. But we think we 
have successfully shown, that, by de- 
scending from his ground, and at- 
tacking an enemy superior in num- 
ber, and still more so in many of the 
accessories of war, and occupying a 
j)osition which could not be forced 
without a great sacrifice of lives, Ge- 
neral Moore would have put every 
thing to the hazard, with being ur- 
ged to do so, either by strong neces- 
sity, or by any countervailing ad- 
vantage to be reaped from victory. 
Betreat would still have been neces- 
sary, and the wounded must have 
been left to the mercy of the enemy. 

J V. But Sir John Moore is farther 
accused (and this is the last charge 
we shall notice) of having refused re- 
inforcements which, at the worst, 
would have enabled him to destroy 
his pursuers at Corunna. This sup- 
poses, of course, that, by a calculation 
of mathematical nicety, and an un- 
derstood compact with the winds and 
weaves, these reinforcements would 
have arrived at the very nick of time 
to perform this notable achievement. 
Had reinforcements been necessary' 
to save the army, wc could have com- 
])rchended the charge. But notwith- 
standing his “ utter despondency,” 
and his heaviness of heart,” and 
his constitutional bias ** to look at 
the dark rather than the hopeful as- 
pect of things,” Sir John Moore 
“ had the most perfect confidence in 
his troops,” and knew, that when the 
moment of trial came, and when their 
native valour could have full scope, 
they needed no reinforcements to 
chastise the temerity of their assail- 
ants, and take ample vengeance for 
the toils and hardsnips they had en- 
dured : — Besides, the grande pens^e of 
the Laureate, that troops should have 
been sent out, at a great expence to the 
country, to fight a single battle on 
the coast of Spain, and, after they 
had left a modicum of carcases for 


the vultures, return home again, wc 
will venture to assert never once 
suggested itself to the mind of Sir 
John Moore. 

Corunna proved that the confi- 
dence of the (ieneral was not mis- 
laced, and reared a monument to 
is fame which will outlast the “ Vi- 
sions” of Goths, Vandals, Poets, 
Laureates, and Tories, and excite 
the admiration of posterity when the 
memory of them and their works is 
forgotten. In spite of all its aberra- 
tions, there is deeply implanted in 
the human mind what has been fine- 
ly termed an instinct of after-jus- 
tice and when this once begins to 
operate, the character which preju- 
dice, malice, or party-spirit, has for 
a little time eclipsed, bursts forth in 
all its splendour and magnificence, 
like the Sun of Summer suddenly 
emerging from the obscuration of 
mists and fogs, in an overflowing 
fulness of light and glory. So, w^e 
predict, it will prove in the case of 
the gallant, we will not say unfortu- 
nate Moore, lie lived, universally 
esteemed and beloved as a man, and 
enjoyed the highest professional re- 
putation of any officer of his time : 
this he nobly sustained, in circum- 
stances of unparalleled difficulty and 
trial ; and he died, as it had ever 
been his wish to do, (like Nelson) in 
battle and in victory- We envy not 
the men, and we hope in God ive 
shall never participate in the spirit, 
which would rob a dead warrior of 
his renown ; and when such attempts 
flr? made, whencesoever they may 
proceed, we j|^old that every man, 
who truly loves his country, and holds 
that every blessing would be worth- 
less, unless the enjoyment were over- 
shadowed by the bright halo of her 
glory, is called upon to come for- 
ward in defence of liiin, who, having 
fallen in the hour of battle, has be- 
queathed his fame as a legacy to his 
country. It is in this spirit we have 
written ; with what success, we noW 
leave the public to judge. 

We think we cannot conclude this 
article more appropriately than with 
the following lines, written by a gal- 
lant young officer (Lieutenant Mal- 
colm of the 42d,) who has received 
some honourable scars in the service 
of his country : 
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TO THE SIEJIORY OF SIR JOHK >IOORE. 

How sound is thy sleep on the shore UngravM with thy name is its stone, ~ 

Of the land which thou perish’d to save! ’Twcrc as mockery to tell in that clime 
When thy tempest, O VVar ! has roll’d That name ; o’er the land like a meteor 
fcarhilly o’er, it shone, 

How blest is the rest of the brave ! And will shine o’er the regions of 

The cannon whose death-bolts were driven time. 

From clouds shedding lightning and Oh ! what are the wreaths on his brow, 
gloom, Whom the Fates to his country restore, 

Now point, like thy fame, to the four To the laurels immortal that Death can 
winds of Heaven, bestow 

And silently crouch at thy tomb *. On him that rcturncth no more ! 


THE FLOOD OF THESSALY, THE GIRL OF PROVENCE, AND OTHER POEMS. 

BY BARRY CORNWALL. 

There is nothing for which a man Dramatic Scenes, which none of his 
pays more dearly in the end, than for subsequent publications liave realiz- 
being over-praised. The public is a ed. Whether this is to be ascribed, 
rigid creditor ; capricious, sometimes, however, to an absolute failure on his 
in the distribution of fame, but sel- part, or to an erroneous inference, in 
dom failing, at last, to do justice to the first instance, on the part of the 
merit, and to reclaim her advances public, may be matter of question, 
with interest, where they have been We ventured, on the appearance of his 
unmeasured or undeserved. Mr Dramatic Scenes, to state pretty 
Comwairs first poetical speculation broadly our opinions of his defects, 
was a fortunate one. His credit and our apprehension of the limited 
then stood high, and on the faith of range of nis powers ; and we have 
his powers in posse, he borrowed to a lived to see our opinion fully con- 
very large amount in ready praise, firmed. Sweetness, delicacy, ten- 
Circumstances, however, did not derness, we readily granted him ; but 
turn out exactly as his creditors bad we sought in vain for that noble sim- 
anticipated. The Sicilian'* ar- pUcity, and unity of conception and 
gosy could not be considered a very execution, which distinguish the man 
favourable omen, and the Colon- who writes, not for his own age alone, 
na’* venture, we suspect, scarcely but for posterity ; where the poet is 
paid its charges. Then came the lost and absorbed in the subject, 
feeble, affected Mirandola ;** in it- and the native colouring of the land- 
self enough to bear a royal mer- scape is unaltered by the optic 
chant down," and whispers of ** fail- glass" through which it is viewed, 
ure" began to be hearcLon the Rialto. The subsequent publications of Mr 
It was evident his jj^tical affiiirs Cornwall served to strengthen this 
were getting into disorder, and that idea. If pleasing pictures of nature, 
suspicion was awake ; and had not and gentle emotions, — if a profusion 
his credit been still partially upheld of imagery, a frequent happiness of 
by the promise of a future com- diction and harmonious versification, 
position," we should hardly have were all that were requisite to form a 
been surprised to hear that some great poet, Mr Cornwall certainly 

gaping creditor" had lost all pa- deserved the title ; but we felt that 
tience, and been petitioning Apollo there were elements of poetry he- 
for a commission. yond what were dreamt of in his phi- 

But to drop the mercantile meta- losophy, — which rules could not com- 
phor, which, we believe, we have ra- rounicate, nor criticism enumerate or 
ther hunted down, the plain state of define ; and submitting the matter to 
the case is just t^s — Mr Cornwall, the test of feeling, the only one of 
it seems, excited expectations by his which it appeared to us to be suscep- 

* A structure of about live feet in height, and six in length, with cannon placed at 
isch corner of its base, and directed to the four cardinal points, constitutes this sim- 

but sublime monument. 
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we could not disguise from our- 
selves^ that Mr Cornwall^ though a 
pleasing and amiable poet, would ne- 
ver be one of those who 

“ In Fame's eternal temple shine for aye !” 

We beg to decline entering, at the pre- 
sent day, into any further examina- 
tion, {/lecies repetita, as it would ne- 
cessarily be,) of the merits and defects 
of Mr Cornwall’s general principles 
of TOetry ; and to leave the subject 
with this brief statement of the re- 
sult of our views, — a result which we 
certainly contemplated from the first, 
and which has been in no degree 
shaken by the appearance of the 
work which we are about to notice. 

Before proceeding, however, to 
any analysis of the particular poems 
which that work contains, it may be 
as well to dispose of one or two re- 
marks on certain peculiarities of style 
and manner which are common to all, 
and which, indeed, seem to be inti- 
mately interwoven with the very be- 
ing and essence of Mr Cornwall’s 
poetry. 

1 1 appears to be a leading proposi- 
tion of tliat school to which Mr Corn- 
wall belongs, that as the epithets in 
common use are now hackneyed and 
unpoetical, those which are most re- 
mote from common apprehension are 
necessarily the best adapted to poeti- 
cal purposes. Now, we readily ad- 
mit, that nothing affords a fairer test 
of poetical powers, than the use of 
epithets ; and we feel, just as sensi- 
bly as any one, that a person is not 
likely, at the present day, to be sa- 
luted a poet, for apostrophising 
limpid streams, or the silver moon. 
But, at the same time, we think the 
reflection naturally suggests itself, 
that, as the use of all epithets must 
have arisen from some supposed con- 
nection between the subject and the 
quality, the plan of endowing a sub- 
ject with qualities absolutely contra- 
ry to the commonly received notions, 
is not likely to be more successful. 
Yet this is done systematically, 
throughout the volume before us. 
The epithets are startling and un- 
meaning, to a degree scarcely credible. 
We have brute-crammed rocks” — 
'^alarmed floods” — ‘‘yellow Hymen” 
— “ red shouts.” But “ white" is 
the author s favourite, and he cer- 
tainly permits himself carte blanche 


in the use of it. He talks of “ white 
despair” — (we thought despair had 
been dark by prescription) — “ white 
strength” — “white beauty” — “white 
dreams'* — “ white creatures of the 
air,” — and describes a young lady in 
bed, as a “ white creature in her 
downy nest.” Sometimes even the 
operations of the senses are ludicrous- 
ly confounded. — 

“ Jove, upon his skiey throne, 

Heard now no incense rise.” 

How could he ? If he had, he 
would have surpassed even Fine-ear 
in the Fairy tale, who used to amuse 
himself in listening to the grass grow- 
ing. 

Another peculiarity of manner is 
a strange system of personification of 
the elements, which, from some odd 
notion, are invariably represented as 
endued with vitality, and in a state 
of the most grievous corporeal pe- 
nance and suffering. “ The organ 
pines,” and complains “ as in sorrow” 
— the thunder, “ beast of the fiery 
air, howls from his cloud ” — the 
“ Vesuvian beast bellows like a crea- 
ture racked with pain” — “ Orinoco, 
huge seorcreaiurey comes” — “ white 
Olympus sickens to its heart,” which, 
as some other mountains go the 
length of “ spuming” and vomiting, 
it had perhaps a right to do. But 
the sea is Mr Comwairs peculiar vic- 
tim, and we have been not a little 
amused at die ingenuity with which 
he varies its tortures. The germ of 
this system of persecution, we ima- 
gine, is to be found in an ambitious, 
but very un&rtunate imitation of 
Byron’s Address to the Sea, contain- 
ed in a storm-scene in Marcian Co- 
lonna, where Mr Cornwall compared 
that element to a huge animal, nurl- 
ed down from the clouds, winding 
about the world, which lies welter- 
ing, lashing, and writhing, till its 
strength be gohe : a conception which 
appears to us more monstrous than 
that of the snake, and which, in the 
mythology of the Edda, is supposed 
to encirde the world. This aWrd 
passage some critics had the weakness 
to bepraise, and the unhappy ocean 
has l^eii subjected to the “ peine 
forte et dure” ever since. Sometimes 
this unfortunate animal “ shows its 
dark throat and rocky tusks,”— Bom&« 
times it becomes a plurality of “ sea 
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horses/' ivhich “ dash their foam to 
Heaven/' — then, again, it grows 
quite weary of its toil, and howls , — ** 
and, lastly, it goes ‘'mad, and rages 
for the beauty of the moon a sally 
which we can only look upon as con- 
taining some mysterious and recon- 
dite allusion to the influence of the 
moon upon brains and tides. We 
might dilate at some length upon the 
strange use of parentheses, — the sys- 
tem of concluding the line with an 
adjective, while the next begins with 
the substantive, — and the extreme af- 
fectation and obscurity of expression 
which deform even the best of these 
poems ; but these are points which 
will occur to every one, and will be 
visible, we fear, even in the most fa- 
vourable extract; and we therefore 
gladly take leave of the subject. We 
have only one word to add, in expla- 
nation of the remarks we have al- 
ready made, and that is — that our 
censures have been directed against 
the abuse of poetical materials, their 

“ Wasteful and ridiculous excess.” 

We are no advocates for melliflu- 
ous monotony ; we wisli only that a 
poet should use his own discretion ; 
tve do not object to novelty of epi- 
thets, we protest only against their 
capricious or unmeaning application ; 
we do not deny the efiect of ^xirsoni- 
fleation or boldness of flgure, we ask 
only that the writer should var^ his 
flgure a little, and discriminate right- 
ly between boldness and impudence. 

To come, then, to the volume before 
us. It consists of several poems, of 
which the longest and most elaborate 
is entitled “ The Dehige of Thes- 
saly." It is the old story of Deuca- 
lion and Pyrrha ; the incidents, with 
the exception of a sort of jirophetic 
vision, which is not the happiest 
part of the work, being very closely 
imitated from Ovid. Of this piece 
w^e shall merely say, that its beauties 
consist not either in the excellence of 
the general design, or the happiness 
of its execution, but in the cflect of 
small and insulated portions. The 
picture of tlie Deluge itself is by 
no means successfully managed. It 
deals too much in mere naked gene- 
ralities, which dissipate instead of 
concentrating the interest. Men hun- 
gering, mother's weeping, i^cd heads 
tremblitig, infants moaning, boys 


shrieking, stout men growing thin, — 
these are all common-place imagina- 
tions, which pass over the mind, and 
leave no trace. We would refer Mil. 
Cornwall to a painting in the Lux- 
embourg gallery, we think by Ge- 
ranl, wdiich, though in a difrereiit 
style from Poussin, exemplifies, in a 
very striking manner, the superior 
eifectof an individual interest. It is 
the picture of a single family— a bus- 
band, a wife, and a child. They are 
represented on the iiicc of a rock, 
along which the great volume of 
brown and muddy waters is evidtiil- 
ly rising. The child liangs by the 
long hair of the mother. Her arms 
encircle the husband, who is set'U 
clinging in despair to a lianging 
branch on tlie top of the rock, wdiiuli 
is breaking in his grasp, — suggesting 
at once the general destruction in 
which all are about to be involved. 
Perhaps in description there may be 
something ludicrous in this chain of 
connection ; but the effect of the 
wdiole is very striking and impressive. 

Whatever may be the defects of 
the poem, however, as a whole, it 
undoubtedly contains many fine spe- 
cimens of description. Tiie follow- 
ing is the mustering of the clouds, 
and the commencement of the De- 
luge: 

■ — At hi !t the wet South hung 
Brooding alone, down weigh’d by cloud 
and she w’cr, 

And bound i i black, mourning the com- 
ing don 

And with 1; raven wings and misty 
breath 

Allured the storms. Wide stretching 
clouds around, 

(A dark confcdcruc}'), in silence met. 
Hiding all heaven. Tow'urds the gloomy 
shore 

The tempest sail’d direct, and on the top 
Of Pelion burst, and swept away its pines 
By thousands : — where it burst, a w ay 
w'os made 

Like that torn by the avalanche, wiien it 
fulls 

Louder than crashing thunder, amidst 
smoke 

And ruin, lx>unding from tlie topmost nl])s 
O’er chasm and dell, and strips the forest 
bore. 

The crisis is described with great 
ower of expression, and the scene 
as a fearful air of wildness and de- 
solation. 
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'>S>ay, eve, night, morning, came, and 
pass’d away ; 

No sun was known to rise, and none to 
set: 

’Stead of its glorious beams, a sickly light 
Paled the broad east, what time the day 
is born; 

At others, a thick mass, vaporous and 
black. 

And firm like solid marble, roof’d the sky. 
Yet gave no shelter. 

Still the ravenous wolf 
Howl’d, and wild foxes and the house- 
hold dog. 

Grown wild upon the mountains, fought 
and fed 

Each on the other. The great eagle, still 
In his home brooded, inaccessible. 

Or, w'hcn the gloomy morning seem’d to 
break, 

Floated in silence o’er the shoreless seas. 
Still the quick snake unclasp’d its glitter- 
ing eyes. 

Or shivering, hung about the roots of 
pines : 

And still, all round, tho vultures fiew 
and watch’d 

The tumbling waters, thick with bird and 
beast, 

Or dashing, in the midst, their ravenous 
beaks. 

Plunder’d the screaming billows of their 
dead. 

The following lines, descriptive of 
the appearance of the sky, are very 
Miltonic : 

A moss like the great ocean, when all 
winds 

Blow,' and lay bare its hollows, and shake 
forth 

Tho century-sleeping sands, until the 
foam- 

Grows thick, and dark roll’d over sea and 
land 

A perilous mass of floods, fierce as the 
North 

In March, w'hen scything blasts strip all 
the bones, 

And loud as when the riven air proclaims 
Earthquakes at Hccla, or once-bright 
Peru. 

Many beautiful images, and ex^ 
quisite lines, are scattered over the 
poem ; but we could have wished, 
that, in a subject purely mythologi- 
cal, any allusion to Gomorrah lud 
been spared. 

The second poem is the "Girl of 
Provence." It is the story of a young 
girl who falls in love with the statue 
of the Apollo Belvidere, in the Pari- 
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sian Museum, and ( credat Judoeus! J 
dies in consequence ; a very inon« 
strous imagination, which the depo- 
sition of fifty German Baronesses 
would not induce us to give credit 
to. The days of Pygmalion are fair- 
ly over. To do Mr Cornwall justice, 
however, he has made much more of 
the subject than could have been 
anticipated, and rendered even this 
improbable fiction pleasing. The 
best parts of the poem are the apos- 
trophe to Love, and the commence- 
ment of Eva's dream. The former 
of these we shall extract : 

Fair Love I beside the fountains and 
bright fields. 

By running waters, and in mossy glades, 
(Tasting w'hatever the green quiet yields), 
He roams, from morning till the evening 
shades 

Fall, and the world, like a phantasma, 
fades ; 

There roams he, like'a Sylvan, ivhom the 
air 

Worships, unwing’d, and making all his 
care. 

There, day and night ore his. The ra- 
diant sky 

Is doubly beautiful, and sun, and shower, 
And rainbows, which, upon the moun-^ 
tains lie ; 

And twice its common odour hath the 
flower— 

And doubly fill’d with joy is every hour— 
And music hangeth on the winds and 
floods. 

And Ungcretb in the caves and desart 
wo^. 

And in the populous forests, thick with 
Ufe, 

Which, deep and cool as Faunus ever 
knew, 

Are haunt^ only by melodious strife 
Of birds and insects, when the year is 
new, 

Feeding upon the firagrant summer dew ; 
And there th* untiring seasons bring, for 
aye, 

To-ni^t rich slumber, and fresh life to 
day. 

We scarcely know what to say of tihe 
Letter of Boccaccio.” It seems to us 
a studious imitation of the " Lament 
of Tasso," and withal very prosing 
and dull. As to the sentiments im- 
puted to Boccacdo, we crave leave to 
say, that they are totally unfounded. 
Boccaccio was a great eussical scho- 
lar, as times went, and wrote obscene 
• 3E 
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novels in the very choicest Italian ; 
but he was no poet^ as every one who 
has looked into his Filostrato^ and 
the Canzoni in the Decameron^ must 
be very well aware ; and those who 
have really read his Tales, where, 
as Mr Cornwall very unintelligibly 
says. 

Beauty is the bride, and her son ever 
The god and master of his poor endeavour^ 

will not, we think, be disposed to 
accuse him of any unnecessary re- 
finement. 

Of the “ Fall of Saturn” we also say 
nothing, for this plain reason, that 
Wc do not understand one word of 
it. 

Tartarus,” however, which fol- 
lows it, is in some respects a magni- 
ficent sketch. The following are 
powerful lines : 

Guumars Art thou death ? 

' Spirit. I am his minister. Once, when 
I drank 

Numidian air, I was a prince, anointed, 
Crown’d, worshipp’d, like a Fear. Thou- 
sands of slaves 

Bent at my footstool ; and I built up 
towers, 

And razed great hills, and cut deep lakes 
. that chain’d 

Sea unto sea. 1 founded pyramids 
Which shook, when thunder spake, their 
pointed heads 

At heaven ; and through the cloudy mid- 
night read 

Black secrets, and did act alarming 
spells^ 

Ay, tempted the bright starswhich waned, 
and dragg’d 

A planet from its path, which rush’d aside 
Flashing and flaming, ruining orbs and 
worlds. 

1 did it^but the pale sickness bow’d my 
soul ; 

And I, who was ador’d, and call’d a god. 
Felt myself fading. Then I pray’d to 
D^th 

To linger— and he linger’d; while I 
swore 

To yield to him my immortality — 

If that 1 909 immortal and he smil’d, 
And he agreed — and lo ! | om bis slave. 

The last piece of any length is en- 
titled the ^^O^caloghts”— a very un- 


fortunate imitation of Byron in that 
dangerous stanza, the Ottava Ri- 
ma. We are sorry Mr Corhwall 
should ever conceive himself a hu^ 
mourist, for a man never looks ^ 
foolish as when he is detected in a 
laborious and unsuccessful endeavour 
to be witty ; — and, of a surety, the 
present attempt is eminently so. It 
IS flippant and pointless to the last 
degree. 

There is only one other subject on 
which we have a word to say to Mr 
Cornwall in parting, and that is, his 
extreme tendency to imitation. 1 n 
reading these poems we arc perpe- 
tually struck by the occurrence of 
some expression with whicli wc are 
quite familiar. We have no great 
faith in parallelism in general, but 
there are cases in which we cannot 
doubt that the author, whether con- 
sciously or not, has been merely bor- 
rowing from his predecessors. Thus, 
What is writ was writ," from By- 
ron's What is wTit is writ," — “ I 
commerce with the dead," from ]Mil- 
ton's Looks conifnercinir with the 
skies," — Fine spirit," (which is 
here very absurtUy applied to an in- 
fernal demon), from Frospero's Ad- 
dress to Ariel, — Sent up their ho- 
mage to the quiet moon,'^frora Mil- 
roan's Samor, and looked up lovely 
to the quiet moon, — " 

“ Earth shook, great mother, and fron> all 
her limbs 

Sent signs of terror and unnatural pain," 

from the description of a similar con- 
vulsion in Paradise Lost, — at com- 
pleting of the mortal sin” — cum 
multis aliis. These arc blcmi.sht’s 
which arise very frequently from im- 
perfect recollection, in a mind stored 
widi the beauties of other poets ; hut, 
their detection may injure very scri- 
ouslv the reputation of an author, 
while they can advance it but littltv 
even when undiscovered. The prac- 
tice, however, may be easily avoided, 
by a little careful revision ; and wc 
trust that Mr Cornwall will, in his 
next publication, reform it altogc 
thcr.^ 
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MB EDITOR, 

Since my fonner letter, a great 
deal has been said and written on 
Parliamentary Reform, and on every 
side we see proofs of the deep im- 
pression which is felt of the import- 
ance of the subject. The rapid pro- 
P’ess which it is making among the 
influential classes, must speedily en- 
sure its triumph, and is a wonderful 
proof how truth can live doivn the 
calumnies of its enemies, and the 
treacherous support of fal^ and in- 
judicious friends. 

In ray former letter, I principally 
confined myself to refuting some ob- 
jections which have been urged 
against Reform by Mr Canning,— rfor 
the speeches of other anti-reformers 
contain only a base distillation of his 
plausible arguments. I trust what 
1 then stated may be considered as 
sufficient to overturn the subtile, but 
baseless theories of that gentleman. 
I shall therefore now proceed to state, 
as concisely as I can, some of those 
defects in our present system of re- 
presentation, which render a Reform 
in the House of Commons essential 
to the stability and purity of our 
Constitution, and to the safety and 
prosperity of the country. 

One great evil of the system is, its 
want of sympathy with the senti- 
ments and opinions of the people, and 
the directly contrary interest which 
it often has, in many of the subjects 
brought before it, to those whom it 
professes to represent. No one can 
deny, that the want of all communi- 
ty of sentiment and interests between 
the electors and the elected, is alone 
sufficient to destroy the whole benefit 
arising from such a mode of govern- 
ment ; the forms remain, but the spi- 
rit is gone. That such a disconnec- 
tion of feeling and interest exists be- 
tween the present House of Com- 
mons and the people, and must eidst 
while such a mode of repres^tation 
continues, seems to be allowed, even 
by the bitterest enemies of R^onn« 
liiey make no attempt to prove that 
any such similarity exists, but defend 
the system on the ground that it 
works well,’’ that no alteration can 
make it better, and that such schemes 
of Reform are visionary and imprac- 
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ticable. To reason with such people 
is useless, for they are determined 
not to be convinced by any arguments, 
seeing their interests are at stake; 
but assuredly it requires little argu- 
ment to convince every unprejudiced 
and disinterested man, that when a 
representative body can disregard and 
contemn the wishes and interests of 
their constituents,— when a plain and 
marked distinctionisobserveu between 
the sentiments and conduct of the 
one, and those of the other, it is quite 
impossible to consider the one as ema- 
nating from the other; but that, in 
every thing, except the form, there is 
no representation whatever. It is no 
answer to such a charge to say, that, 
in many things, the House of Com- 
mons, as at present constituted, has 
done many things in unison with the 
feelings of the people. The same can 
be said of the most despotic govern- 
ment. In Turkey, in Russia, and in 
Austria, many things were, and are 
done, in compliance with the wishes 
of the people. Such a defence of the 
House of Commons, therefore, would 
prove too much, and must go for 
nothing. It is said, the last war was 
popular. Allowing that it was so, I 
would ask. Were all our absurd, and 
disgraceful, and expensive expedi- 
tions, popular also? Would the waste- 
ful expenditure of the last thirty years 
have been approved by a body fairly 
representing those who had to pay the 
price of our warlike follies ? Besides, 
it proceeds on hypothetical, doubtful, 
and disputed calculation, when it is 
said that the majority of the people 
did, or did not, approve of such or 
such a measure. Tne very existence 
of a representation supposes ^e dif- 
ficulty of properly discerning the 
opinions of the people, and provides 
the means for tnese opinions being 
known, through the medium of per* 
sons nominated by them for that pur* 
pose. It is false to say, that we wish 
the representatives merely to express 
the volitions (as they are called) of 
the multitude. The Constitution pro- 
vides means for the opinions of the 
people being maturely and solemnly 
considered, and enables the rep^n- 
mtive, by continuing him in his seat 
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for three, four, or seven years, to 
consider himself sufficiently indepen- 
dent of his constituents to act accord- 
ing to the dictates of a sound and in- 
corrupt judgment. Should he, in any 
matter, think their opinions wrong, 
and should the people continue, for 
the whole of that time, of the same 
opinion on any public matter, we may 
safely conclude, that it is more likely 
they are right than their represen- 
tative, and that their opinions must, 
and ought to prevail. We do not 
hold that the people are always right ; 
it may be possible to shew, that their 
opinions, on many subjects, have 
been erroneous ; we deny it not, for 
we do not look for perfection in hu- 
man affairs, where human agents are 
concerned. But we certainly are en- 
titled to say, that in nine cases in 
ten, the representative and his con- 
stituents are at variance ; that when 
they do agree, it is not so much out 
of deference in the representative to 
the opinion of his constituents, but 
because his own interest is involved 
and mixed with theirs; and that such 
a system is not reasonable, nor just, 
nor consonant to the British Consti- 
tution. 

It may be considered as the neces* 
sary consequence of this want of 
sympathy, that the House of Com- 
mons should not possess the confi- 
dence of the people ; and such, ac- 
cordingly, is the melanchoW fact. 
To estimate the pernicious effects of 
such an evil would be impossible; 
it is virtually the destruction of the 
foundation of a free and wise govern- 
ment. There is no one, except those 
directly connected with the adminis- 
tration, or a place-hunter, or perhaps 
a few scattered and prejudiced Tories, 
who does not view that House with 
mingled feelings of sorrow and anger, 
—who does not see, in all its move- 
ments and votes, an utter disregard 
of public opinion, and of the true in- 
terests of their country ; and a narrow, 
factious, and illiberal view taken of 
every effort to enlighten and disen- 
thral the human mind from igno- 
rance and slavery, and a clinging to 
every antiquated and noxious kw, 
which exists only to harass and dis- 
pace the country. It is impossible, 
in such utuation of matters, to ex- 
pect cdnmlbnce in the people towardii 
^ theipgOTemorB; uecordingly it does 


not exist, and no friend to the true • 
and permanent interests of his coun- 
try should wish it to exist, while 
such conduct is pursued. 

Its interests are often opposed to 
those of the people. When the peo- 
ple demand retrenchment, — when 
they ask for remission of taxes, and 
the abolition of sinecures, — they do 
so because the public weal requires 
it : and when the House of Commons 
withstands their entreaties, they do 
so, not because waste, taxes, and si- 
necures are thought by them neces- 
sary for the public benefit, but be- 
cause the majority of that House arc 
themselves deeply interested in their 
continuance. 

Another evil attendant on thepresent 
system, and which decidedly marks 
its want of a peculiar characteristic 
of real representation, is the uiieffec- 
tive control which it exercises over 
the executive, and its subserviency to 
the Crown. In evidence of this, let 
us attend to the manner in which 
every Ministerappointedby theCrown 
is supported by them. No matter 
what his talents or principles may be ; 
the mere fact of any one being placed 
in that situation by the Crown, at 
once entitles him to the cordial $u])- 
port of a majority of the House of 
Commons. Mr Pitt, Mr Addington , 
Mr Fox, and Lord Castlereagh, equal- 
ly enjoyed their confidence — the same 
men unblushingly supporting the 
most contrary opinions, localise they 
were submitted to them by the Mi- 
nisters of the Crown. It is not suf- 
ficient to say, in defence, against this 
accusation, that they sometimes op- 
pose the Minister; doubtless they 
have done so ; but then it was only 
when their own particular interests 
were at stake, or when the Minister 
was snp^sed tottering on his seat. 
But when did they ever oppose any 
proposition from any one that bore 
the title of a Minister of tlie Crown, 
^ich went to add to the power or 
influence of the executive, or to di- 
minish tlie rights of the people ? Let 
one act be pointed out which they 
passed, that has added to the privi- 
leges and influence of the people. 

It is illiberal and exclusive. Long 
after the country was filled with indig- 
nation against that horrid and inhu- 
man traffic, the Slave-Trade, what 
triumphant msgorities of our virtual 
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^j-eprescrttatives did the dealers in hu- been made in the Bvstem, with safe- 
inan flesh obtain, in their attempts ty, and some of tnem with advaii- 
to crusli every endeavour to improve tage to the Constitution. Since the 
the condition of oppressed and be- revolution of 1688 , we have had two 
nigh ted Africa ! 1 know the Catho- unions of independent kingdoms, 
lie Question has been urged against wlien their systems of representation 
Reform, as shewing that the House were completely re-modelled. AVe 
of Commons is in advance of the have had a great change in the sys- 
jieople ; but it is just one of the many tern effected by the Septennial Act. 
assumptions, in point of fact, whicn And how many prerogatives of the 
the enemies of Reform are pleased to Crown have we ourselves seen en- 
make. It is not true : on the con- larged, if not created ? Have we not 
trary, there is every reason to believe, frequently seen the Constitution it- 
that were the people polled at the self, which has but one neck, the 
present moment, a very great majo- liberty of the subject, suspended for 
rity of them would appear to be in months, almost for years ? This ca- 
favour of Catholic emancipation ; but talogue is enough to show that chan- 
cyoii allowing that they were of a ges in our system, greater than any 
diflerent opinion when the question now demanded, have been made with 
was first agitated, there cannot exist a such safety, as to leave the country, 
doubt that there would be a far grea- at the present time, as these geiitle- 
ter chance of more speedily convin- men assure us, in a state of unex- 
cing a H ouseof Commons truly repre- ampled glory and prosperity. The 
sen ting the people, of the justice of most important of these changes, too, 
the Catholic claims, than one consti- were brought about, not some genc- 
tuted as the present, is, where they rations ago — not by our fathers, but 
are met by a vast and powerful oppo- by the very gentlemen who now pre- 
sition, from interested motives alone, tend such dread of a little alteration 
A thousand things might be brought in the i>ractice of our system of 
forward to show how far it lags be- representation — by men who, when 
hind the spirit of the age. The bar- their own purposes were to bo served, 
barous restrictions on commerce^ scrupled not, in a little month, to 
the Gotliic cruelty of our game-laws— make greater havock on the noblest 
the sanguinary nature of the crimi- parts of our Constitution, than any 
nal code — and, above all, the counte- reformer now wishes to make in cx- 
uance which it has, till very lately, tirpating the abuses and corruptions 
given to the despotic governments of centuries, 
of the continent, in their unholy al- AVhen the enemies of Refom as- 
liance against freedom, knowl^ge, sert, that the corruption which is now 
and human happiness, does much complained of would exert a still 
more than provethis charge. more pernicious influence were clcc- 

Sucli, Sir, are a few of the more tions more popular, I answer, first, 
glaring evils with which our present by denying that such would be the 
system of representation is charge- fact ; and, secondly, that the point is 
able ; and, to remove them, a moder- not, whether corruption would be 
ate and gradud Reform of the system lessened, but are the people ade- 
is proposed. That some Reform is quately represented ? Under the first 
necessary, 1 trust 1 have prov€d, in a answer, 1 would observe, that, sup- 
satisfactory manner, to every reflect- posing the means of corruption to re- 
ing and unprejudiced mind. The main in statu guo, still the elections 
Reform we desire is one that would being spread over a much larger 
restore the House of Commons to the sphere, they would be utterly fu- 
coniidence of the people, and render tile in exerting any very evil influ- 
itwhat the Constitution intends it ence over a whole people. Under 
should be, — the exponent of their the present system, it is able to bear, 
sentiments, and the grand depodtary with irresbtible efl^ct, on a small 
of the collective wisdom of the nation, and privileged class ; but it would be 
We want nothing impracticable or of littiie avaR to purchase die votes of 
dangerous. We even want nothing the nation : by its expansion, it 
new or unprecedented. Changes as would lose much of its power. Un- 
great, if not greater, have abready der the second, I would beg these 
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persona to consider^ that^ when they truth ; and it lies upon these gentle«*'^ 
make this objection, they completely men, who confess that the theory of 
wander from the point at issue. No the Constitution is violated in the 
one fancies that any Reform would formation of the present House of 
completely banish all improper in- Commons, to prove, by a clear deduc- 
fluence over elections ; but the Re- tion from facts, that their assertion 
form we propose and advocate, at pre- is true. But this assertion contains 
sent, is completely distinct from that a curious contradiction, which 1 
Inform which has for its object a would like these persons to explain, 
direct diminution of the means of They say the present system does 
corruption, by excluding placemen truly represent the sense of the 
from seats in the House of Com- people. Now, all that we ask is, 
mons. The drying up of the sour- that we may be assured of this, by 
ces of corrupt influence is a Reform the people themselves electing their 
necessary in itself, but totally dis- own representatives Will they say, 
tinct from that Reform which pur- the latter mode of election would not 
poses to add to the influence of the be efiectual in representing the sense 
people, by the removal of those abu- of the country P Do they think that 
ses in the system of our representa- a House of Commons, so elected, 
tion, which time has created. The would not represent the interests and 
one is to allow the people a voice in sentiments of the people P If they 
the choice of their representatives ; cannot assert this, what, then, I ask 
the other is to prevent all undue in- them, is it they fear from Reform ? 
fluence over their votes in sudb elec- Its effect can only be to enable them 
tion, or over tibose of their represen- to enter the House of Commons 
tatives after such election. If every without the expensive forms of vir- 
member of the House of Commons tual election. Where is the danger p 
were elected by one individual. Upon what grounds can they oppose 
who was noways biassed or control!- a Reform, which will bring out ex- 
ed in his choice, — such a House of actly the same results, and adopt the 
Commons, so elected, on the most samemcasures, as the present sy stem P 
pure and honourable principles. Since, therefore, the Reform we pro- 
could, however, in no sense be call- pose is intended just to make the 
cd the representatives of the nation. House of Commons truly the repre- 
Although every extrinsic influence sentative of the sense of the nation, 
over the minds of the electors, there- why do these persons oppose it P 
fore, were removed, such a Reform is The reason is evident ; they them- 
altogether different from that which selves are convinced that the asser- 
is truly called Parliamentary Reform, tion is false ; every vote which that 
When the enemies of Ref orm, there- House at present gives, loudly pro- 
fore, profess their willingness to pu- claims that it is so. 
nish corruption in election, when it We are, moreover, told, that the 
is satisfactorily proved, (which is no same influence of which we now corn- 
easy matter to the tender consciences plain has existed for four hundred 
ofthesegentleroen,)tbey do not touch years. This assertion betrays great 
the ^at evil of the system, which ignorance of die history of our Con- 
consists in a majority of the Plouse sdtution. For the half of tliat pe- 
of Commons being returned by a few riod, we possessed an irregular, un- 
interested individuals, and the great defined sort of freedom, and during 
body of the people being left wi&out which, the Crown never thought of 
any representation whatever. exerting that sort of influence in the 

tVhen anti-reformers assert that a election of the members of the House' 
House of Commons so constituted of Commons, which, in point of fact, 
does virtually represent the interests, is generally stated to have corn- 
sentiments, and sense of the nation, menced at the Restoration. The 
they are pleased to take their own , Crown rested on its prerogatives, 
opinion as plain and indisputable which were more than sufficient to 
fact. It is a point on whicn eveir ovexpower the rising influence of the 
man must determine for himself ; it House of Commons. For centuries, 
can neithei* be supported or denied the privilege of sending tepreaenta- 
in iu^gument. We utterly deny its lives to that House was a tning not 
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Sauch valued by the nation at lai^ ; 
and the solitary example of a Noble 
influencing an electioni muat go for 
nothing, when we consider that it 
was done at a period when the great 
importance of the right was not ge- 
nerally understood. There is a great 
deal of confusion created by the 
mixing of two modes of influence, 
which ought to be kept separate and 
distinct, — the influence which the 
Crown exerts on the members of the 
House of Commons, when elected, 
and the influence which it and the 
aristocracy exert in sending mem- 
bers there. The first must, in a cer- 
tain degree, always exist ; it may be 
too great ; possibly some may think, 
that, at present, it is too small. It 
has, however, at various times, ex- 
cited the fears, and roused the exer- 
tions, of the friends of freedom, as is 

{ irov^ by the many propositions to 
essen it, by the exclusion of place- 
men, &c., from the House of Com- 
mons, which have been made during 
the last century. ^VTiat we at pre- 
sent complain of is of a very difi»- 
ent nature; indeed, it cannot mth 
propriety be termed influence— •it is 
direct nomination ; it is of the mon- 
strous absurdity, that a member of 
the House of Commons may be di- 
rectly appointed by the Crown, or 
by a person under its influence, and 
receiving from it the reward of such 
conduct ; and that such a one should, 
in any sense, be called a representa- 
tive of the people. We complain, 
that a majority of that House should 
he sent there by those who have an 
interest opposite to that of the body 
of the people, and that these persmis 
should be called the representatives of 
those who have no voice whatever in 
their election. No web of sophistical 
plausibilities can possibly cover the 
evils of such a system. It is as direct 
ly contrary to common sense, as to 
the first principles of the Constitution. , 
But even allowing that the kind of 
influence spoken. of has existed so 
long, surely no sane person will say 
that it has not inereas^ immensely in 
degree. That the influence of the 
(Jrown was the same, when we had 
no standing army, no debt, and a 
small *and precarious revenue, as it 
is now, when we have a great stand- 
ing army, an overwhelming debt, and 
a very great revenue, is an assertion 


too absurd to require refutation. The 
Crown, which is the dispenser of 
die good things arising from these 
sources, and the body of nominators, 
or their nominees, who receive them, 
may sometimes disagree ; the latter 
mav chuse, at times, to preserve some 
credit widi their country, by voting 
against the Government on some 
paltry points ; but we are not to con- 
clude, from diese difierences, that 
they show any real independence of 
the Crown, for, in all their squabbles, 
the people who alone are interested 
are wholly kept out of view, and have 
no influence whatever over the deci- 
sions of those to whom are entrusted 
their dearest rights. 

We are next tauntingly asked to 
point out the time during which the 
House of Commons existed other- 
wise than now, and the condition to 
which we wish to restore it. In an- 
swer, it may be said, that, if the 
House of Commons had existed in 
practice, the same as we now see it, 
for one thousand years, still the 
people are entitled to demand its re- 
formation ; that every plain and fla- 
grant abuse should be rooted out ; and 
that we should endeavour to bring it 
back to the principle of the C'onstitu- 
tion. Practice is evanescent, and can- 
not be properly fixed down in history; 
the narrators may err, and we, the 
commentators, from our ignorance of 
the time and circumstances, are still 
more likely to err ; but a recurrence 
to principles can never deceive us — 
principles, in the present case, which, 
in themselves, are reasonable, pro- 
per, and expedient, and wl^ich form 
the basis of our Constitution. The 
reformers of our religion did not 
vainly attempt to decry and over- 
turn the Popish superstition, so much 
by comparisons between the practice 
of the earlier Christians and the Ca- 
tliolics of their day, as by a recurrence 
to the principles of their religion, or 
.by appealing to the Bible, the stand- 
ard of their faith : it was by compar- 
ing the practice of die Catholic with 
the precepts of Holy Writ, that they 
triumphantly demonstrated the cor- 
ruptions and blasphemies of that 
church. In like manner, we appeal 
to the Constitution, and’ say, that it 
is unnecessary to compare the prac- 
tice of the present House of Com- 
mons wifli any preceding one, to 
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prove its degeneracy, its departure 
from the first principles of the Con- 
stitution being too manifest to re- 
quire it. From the obstreperous 
appeal to practice, from the eager- 
ness which is displayed in gathering 
]>recedents of the subservienev and 
corruption of Parliaments in former 
times, 1 think we are fairly entitled 
to conclude, that the enemies of Re- 
form are themselves convinced how 
very weak all their arguments are 
when tried by reason, and how to- 
tally unsupported they are by the 
principles of our Constitution. 

In their present state of dismay, 
the opposers of Reform eagerly catch 
hold of every thing which, by any 
means, may be brought to give a 
side-wind to their weak and paltry 
reasonings. It is to this cause we 
must impute their amazing folly, in 
pressing into their service a Free 
Press, and attempting to make it 
serve as a battery whereby to demo- 
lish the otherwise invincible argu- 
ments for Reform. This manoeuvre 
is a curious specimen of their tactics. 
Because we have a Free Press, there^ 
fore we ought not to have a free 
and true representation of the peo- 
ple, is a curious kind of non seqtdiur. 
It is perfectly orimnal, and worthy 
of the quarter whence it proceeds. 
Most true it is, however, tW such 
an argument against Parliamentary 
Reform has (d'teu been prodauned 
to the astonished ear of tiie public. 
Would these wise and eminent per- 
sons tell us, whether a people can 
be too free, or possess too many pri- 
vileges, wherewith their freedom and 
prosperity may be guarded ? 1 do not 
lueikn a sava^ licence, unworthy the 
name of frmdm, or the power of 
doing evil with impunity ; but the 
greatest possible freedom in our 
words and actions, consistent with 
the public weal. The possession of 
me privilege, surely, with men of 
common sense and honesty, can be 
no reason for excluding us from the 
benefit of another. Are these per- 
sons really of <Mpiiiion» libat the more 
information which is disseminated 
anulng a people, the more illiberal 
and Unfilled ought the constitution, 
by eihich they are governed, to be? 
1 am carious to know if they would 
cons^t todvaa full representation 
pf the pccque, on the condition, if it 


were practicable, that an extinguishf:^ 
should be placed on a Free Press. It 
is really mfficult to discover the 
meaning of their absurdities, if it be 
not that they very much wish the 
Press were degraded to the same 
state of vassalage as our representa- 
tion. 

These gentlemen also choose to 
give our Legislature credit for many 
good things we possess. We are, 
they say, a great, a well-informed, 
and moral people; and all these 
blessings we owe to our immaculate 
representation, and the benignitv of 
the various adminisgrations which 
have adorned this country during the 
last century. Such statements hard- 
ly deserve to be laughed at. Scot- 
land is often said to be the most mo- 
ral and well-informed part of tlie 
empire ; yet Scotland, since tlie U- 
nion, has only possessed tlia shadow 
of representation, the people having 
no voice whatever in the election 
of their representatives. Will these 
persons venture to infer, from this, 
that it is a matter of no consequence 
whether a people have any share in 
the choice of their representative or 
not ? or will they dare to impute to 
the wisdom and public spirit of the 
representatives for Scotland, those 
eminent advantages which it pos- 
sesses ? No ; they cannot, and dare 
not ; for we owe them nothing that 
partakes of gratitude or respect for 
any service which they ever perform- 
ed. 

The sneer about the difierences of 
reformers is now getting stale; a 
more insignificant, worthless, and 
absurd jest, was never uttered. Be- 
cause Luther and Cranmer preferred 
the Episcopalian form of Church 
Gk>vemment, and Calvin and Knox 
the Presbyterian, does any Protestant 
sneer at dieir disputes, blame the Re- 
formation, and extol the Roman Ca- 
tholic superstition, because it was 
ancient and venerable, and worked 
well for its Bisboiis and Priests ? In 
the principle of Reform, in condemn- 
ing the present system of representa- 
tion, and denouncing its corruption, 
all reformers agree ; and 1 have no 
doubt, were the principle Reform 
once recognized by the Legislature, 
that the details would be speedily 
settled. The peo^e are actuated by 
too patriotic a spirit, to wish for more 
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l!Han a nadual and temperate Re- 
form ; the^4bh to destroy nothing 
that pertains to the Constitution, 
they only wish to remove a great and 
increasing evih and to restore the 
House of Commons 4o its place in 
the Constitution. 

No one, at the present day, can 
be so foolish as not to be convinced 
that the present system labours un- 
der many great and dangerous cor- 
ruptions ; that it has gready diveiged 
from the purity of the Constitution ; 
and that there is nothing bad or ab- 
surd in supposing that a truer repre- 
sentation of the j^ople is necessary, 
to render it what it ought to he, and 
what the Constitution intends it 
should be — not the deputies of an 
interested class of nobles and aristo- 
cratical commons, but the real re- 
presentatives of the British nation. 
That there can be any danger in a 
change so necessary, and just, and 
lawful, is, in the highest degree, chi- 
merical, and is dictated soldy by the 
fears of those who foresee, as its 
consequence, the annihilation, not of 
any part of our Constitution, but of 
the present system of administration, 
which, indeed, they would fain wish 
to be considered as a component part 
of the Constitution. They know that 
the first act of a House of Commons, 
truly representing the people, would 
be their own removal, and a com- 

lete change in that system which 

as done so much to degrade the 
feelings of the people, and to destroy 
their noblest privileges, and whicn 
acts as the common enemy of know- 
ledge and liberty. It cannot be 
doubted for a moment, that in such 
a case the people will ultimately tri- 
umph. It is only necessary to do so, 
that they support it with firmness 
and moderation, neither diverted by 
the clamours of demagogueB> or the 
miserable efforts of enraged Tories. 

If it be possible for any man, sin- 
cerely and conscientiously, to believe 
in the immaculate purity and prac- 
tical wisdom of the system' repre* 
sentation now in force in tliese king- 
doms, and to think that its deU*« 
.berations and resolutions are dictated 
solely by a regard to the interests of 
its constituents, 1 would beg such an 
one, calmly, impartially,^ and faith- 
fully, to ponder on the history of the 
last thirty, or even ten years ; and 


when he has done so, I would confi- 
dently ask him, if, in that period, 
such proofs of ignorance, of illiber- 
ality, of hatred to freedom, of con- 
tempt of the glorious Constitution to 
which they owe their existence, of 
disregard to the interests of the peo- 
ple, and the true glory of the crown, 
were not so thickly sown over the 
space, as for ever to convince him of 
the immediate necessity of reforming 
a system which could admit of the 
perpetration of such enormities ?■ 

1 trust I have been able to shew, 
that our present system of represen- 
tation is deformed by evils which 
ought to be corrected ; and that the 
reform we demand is no visionary, 
uncalled-for, unprecedented, and dan- 
gerous change ; but is necessary to 
ensure to us the continuance of our 
Constitution, and its safety from the 
corrupt and anti-national influence of 
an interested and oligarchical faction. 
The Reform we ask for proceeds 
from too pure a source to be conta- 
minated % the excesses of ignorant 
and factious individuals. Like the 
Christian religion, no excesses or fol- 
lies of its pretended disciples can in 
any wise cast a shade over the trutli 
of its principles. It will triumph- 
antly survive all such attacks, and, 
from its nature, every rational be- 
liever in its necessity must antici- 
pate its final success. It is a cause 
in which the greatest and noblest 
characters of our nation have labour- 
ed ; it is dignified by the support and 
approbation of almost every name of 
our age, which is worthy of being 
remembered by posterity ; and is 
advocated with an ability, modera- 
tion, and wisdom, whidi would have 
done honour to the illustrious names 
of Chatham, Fox, Burke, and Pitt. 
There is one person, however, to 
whom this great cause has been much 
indebted, and whom I cannot avoid 
particularizing, — 1 mean Lord Johir 
Russel. With an ardour and ability 
never surpassed, he has united a mo* 
deration and wisdom, wMch^ has 
extorted riie ajpplaiuie of t^ bitter'* 
est enemies of Reform. .The coun- 
try is deeply sensible of what it owes 
to his great mEertimiB ; and if the 
gratitude of a whole people is ci any 
value in his eyes, he jpossesses it. 
Empty and unsubstanw honours 
they cannot bestow ; but they 'give 
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him that which every generous and 
fireemind values infinitely more — 
their sincere and heartfelt thanks. 
Let him go on in his noble career^— 
let him continue in the same path 
in which he has already done so 
much good, undismayed by the 
power of the enemy, or the more 
dangerous attacks of treacherous 
friends ; relying on the support of all 
that is great, and honourable, and 
virtuous in the land, and he will do 


more to ensure the permanency ^ 
our Constitution, andfj^ advance the 
true glory and happiness of die peo- 

g e, Uian any other Statesman which 
ritain ever produced. He will do 
what some might think impossible — 
shed an additional ray of glory over 
the imperishable name of Russel ! 

1 am. Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 
W. S. 

Edinburgh, I9ih Feb* 1823. 




She was not one of many ; for her soul 
Had all the loveliness of human kind* 
With the sweet frailties of a woman’s 
mind ; 

A more bdovM, though a less perfect 
whole. 

And che had that within her gentle eye 
Which touch’d you with afibetion; and 
it stole 

So softly on you, that you knew not why 
You gaz’d so on its light ; until the sigh 
Ebb’d from your breast, like breath of 
summer’s even, 

OffVing its gather’d incense unto Heaven ; 
And till the fountain of your life did play 
With such a pulse, as you might soon 
descry 

Where the unknown, but fond disorder 
lay— 

And those who once hod seen her, ne’er 
forgot her { 

Her image fill’d their mind, like heav’nly 
dream; 

Her voice still wfafsperM, like a tone, 
whose theme 

Falls in a ling'ring cadence' : and the Potter 
Had form’d this chosen vessel from a 
mould. 

In which he fusions his more perfect clay. 
Fit, in his blessed Providence, to hold 
An angel’s virtues in this mortal day. 

But for a little space ; soon summ’d and 
told. 

And then the spirit to be call’d away. 

How oft together have wc walk’d abroad, 
Whbn ttie sweet amateurs of youthftil 
nnta, 

B^n to paint their btossoms, and to sing, 
In the wild melody of finch and thrush. 
Or lark, that carols on his beav’nward 
wing! 

And we woidd saunter through a devious 
tpadf . 

WhaftjDpses twill their leaves, and foun- 
pSgush. 


Through groves of varied shrubb’iy have 
we stray’d, 

Where the laburnum hangs its bunch of 
gold. 

And where the mountain-ash and lilac 
braid 

Their fragrant chaplets in contrasted fold ; 
And sometimes would we wander where 
the larch 

Bends o’er the welkin like a Gothic arch, 
And solemn as the holy minster’s aisle, 
Through whose umbrageous screen you 
scarce could spy 

The clouds that floated in the azure sky ; 
The blackbird through the long perspec- 
tive file 

Flitting before, with shrill alarm, the 
while ; 

And as we walk’d through alley and fair 
bow’’r. 

Each sense enraptur’d by the season’s joy, 
We lov’d the innocent and sweet employ, 
Of culling and admiring woodland ilow’r. 
And trifiingwith their names. Forget-me- 
not, 

Within whose azure eye a golden spot 
Smiles to its meaning, and the varied daisy 
Scatter’d upon the bank ; while, in their 
beds, 

Fair primroses scarce lift their paley heads. 
Press’d by the dew-drop ; and the dafibdil 
And king-cup dight in gold : these in our 
mai^ 

And devious path wc found, and pluck’d, 
to fill 

Our posy, or to cast away at will. 

Nor less delighted were wc when we found, 
Beneath the broad branch of the silver 
pine, 

The blackbird’s nest, with twigs and 
rushes bound, 

And modcll’d cunningly with plastic clay. 
Then amoofidy matted with a bed of hay, 
Upon whose fallow the green eggs did 
shine : 
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<^r where the yellow-hammer lines with 
hair 

Her soft abode, whose eggs are laced witli 
veins, 

Suppos*d, by truant schoolboy, to be stains 
Of demon*s blood, and sought with anxious 
care. 

And plunder'd by him, (for the wanton 
heart 

Needs small occasion for its ruthless art.) 
The red-breast, which, beneath the tangled 
root 

Of an old tree, upon her brown eggs sits. 
The w'hile her merry mate, in sudden fits. 
Touches the shrill notes of his cv'ning 
flute : 

The chaffinch, that o'erspreads her nest 
with moss 

Of the same kind that doth the tree em- 
boss ; 

And the small wren, that forms her se- 
cret home 

Oft in the witchknot of a birchen tree. 
And roofs it over like a rural dome. 

To 'scape the magpie's glance. All these 
to see 

Was sweetest joy to Emily and me. 

Thus would we walk for many a day to- 
gether, 

Through all the varied seasons of the year ; 
Even when late Autumn, with his features 
sere 

Embrown'd the earth, and, by his drizzly 
weather, 

The swill'd cascade from its high sum- 
mit dash'd 

Upon the obdurate rocks, and howl’d and 
splash'd 

Its muddy spray in wrath against the sky ; 
Even there we stood, silent, but fearless 
nigh. 

And we would climb the mountain's airy 
height, 

(Link'd as we were together arm in arm) 
To look on castle, village, spire, and fann. 
Wood, river, meadow, and each rural 
sight, 

Tlmt gives the landscape its peculiar charm. 
And when some sunny holiday had brought 
The vagrant boys into the mellow dingle. 
We heard their voices with the echoes 
mingle, 

The while along the shaggy cliffs they 
sought 

The bramble's berries, and the knotty 
bunch 

Of hazel nuts, and guines, and bitter haws ^ 
Which, with keen stomach, they were fhin 
to munch, 

And cram, despite of husks, into their 
maws. 

These would we mark ; and even at the 
time 

Would moralize upen a choice so rude, 

VOL. XU, 


Hiat man will oft, for liitter food and 
crude. 

The precipice of wild ambition climb, 
Leaving at home his calm and quiet food : 
And 1 was doubly pleas'd when she agreed 
With my poor thoughts, and justified the 
rede. 

Yes ; and we stay'd abroad until the hue 
Ofeveningtwilight robed the western sky— 
Until the sun, as 'twere his last adieu, 

A stream of radiance o'er the mountains 
threw. 

When he had shut upon the world his eye— 
Until the birds had sung their vesper 
hymn; 

And through the calmness of the liberal 
heav'n, 

(The while the landscape on the sight grew, 
dim,) 

We heard the swains loud whistling to 
the ev'n. 

And ere we reach'd her calm paternal 
dome, 

The rooks had gather'd to their airy elms ; 
For all the livelong day, through moun- 
tain realms. 

In search of bilberries in the woods they 
roam; 

Then speed, at even, in dingy bevies 
home. ^ 

There would we pause, even at the an- 
cient gate, 

And linger yet a while, though it was late ; 
And I would press her hand, and bless her 
there, 

And stifle the ftiU sigh that swdl'd my 
breast, 

And look upon her face so lovely fair. 
And bid her go to Heaven's protective 
core, 

And pray good angels to watch o'er her 
rest; 

Yet still T held her hand ; as if another 
Soft pulse did warm her, such os what I 
felt, 

(Which the cold fashion of the world 
might melt,) 

Borrow'd from mine e yet 1 was as a bro- 
ther. 

And when at length (though loth) I turn'd 
to go, 

I thought that in her thanks I could have 
spelt • 

Such meaning as I wish'cU— that she did 
shew 

She lov'd me— but it might not have been 
so. v' 

But soon the destin'd hour of sorrow came, 
When she was pent within her prison rooiq, 
(While the drawn curtains gave it a dull 
^oom,) 

And slow disease upon her wasting frame 
3 F 



itO Swify, 

jM Heim to Mwrt hit lawftU 
claim ! 


I fomkl her seated on an elbonr chair, 
With somewhat of soft sadness in her 
looks; 

It pfMsVi to me; I Ihlt as if despair 
Had shadow’d me*-bot no sitch thing 
was there: 

For on her table I peroeiv’d some books. 
And one was open’d, in whose happy page 
She Ibund siu^ truths as did her heart 
enmge. 

And when her eye first at my presence 
turn’d. 

And when, with gentle grace, she did in* 
dine 

Her open band, so fair, to welcome mine ; 
And when the smile upon her pure cheek 
bttm*d, 

1 saw it rise into a lively blush- 
saw a softness in her eye beyond 
ts natural grace, though beautiful; and 
find 

Tb tlunk that meeting could have rais’d 
a flush, 

1 thoufl^t 1 might notinmy wish despond. 
Alas ! it was the stow and subtile worm. 
Whose inward gnawings fed ufXNi her life^ 
And wasted the hale vigour of her flnrm, 
Aadiais’d that ruddy glow, which, in the 
striib. 

Mock’d hw with painted beauty. She did 
wane. 


CApra 

She would have wooed us from our heavy/* 
sorrow, 

The more we griev’d ; and we were fitin 
to borrow 

A hope upon her smile, and wouldimphue 

Heaven’s men^, that she yet might seo 
the morrow. 

Oh God ! thy holy will was otherwise. 

One arm unto her mother she did reach. 

And one to me— she gave a hand to each ; 

And, casting on us her alternate eyes. 

And then to Heaven, and then a moment 
hid 

Thek {hinting lustre ’neath the trembling 
Ud— 

Ob, what an anxious moment ! when she 
press’d. 

And grasp’d my hand, then, for a little 
while, 

Look’d on her parent with a pladd smile. 

And then on me, and with a sigh did rest 

Her head upon the cushion. She had 
prov’d 

The hope I cliensh’d, and Hwas me she 
lov’d t 

And so my tremblit^ hand her pabn did 
hold, 

Till she herself the anion should dissever ; 

f could have paus’d In that embrace for 
ever. 

But, oh ! within that grasps that loving 
lUd, 

Her pulse was lost— andi she was dead— 


iLamuld ir'thacyc of mom alovely doad; 
Qr m that waaeth thin again, 

Lesa bcittiant, but more lovely, whw her 
reigis 

0ectesse% and the riwig vapours crowd 
Aioai^ her tiU they wrap her in their 


*Twaifti an 0v«n&|gv*vhen the settiqgatm 
Stream’d through- the eurtun’s loop his 
kmlnys^ 

Aod Ht the urakiMoi with a roseate blaze s 
His dally pflgrimage was nearly done, 
AndTImrsIbortgM for Enriiy was run ! 
She sate upon the soflt; on one side 
Hading tesDint tears, her dating mother, 
IVlitia 1, in mute distiaetibn, stood and 

The Ifag^rihg lapse oTHfe upon tfaeother. 
HiWlSatlt hitaaslf asastfd loth to loose 
heraaul; 


HaanddMlilHkaiimbliBMilr with his 

Mk t hgi t l s i^ hi his lenhy^ hr stale 
Cteraafd Ihm tts— and die Ml iRisniarc ; 
|tot»yitoafeuntaip dried in snumter’s heat, 
Sq eljhUtha atispiii of bir pure 


1 psto tbmii to beat* 

I wsie Ar our eoinlbrt ; but the 


and cold ! 


I saw her laid within her narrow grave ; 

1 heard the tolling of the village bell. 
Whose iron tongue, as it proclaim’d her 
knell. 

Smote to my heart, and such ah anguish 
gave, 

As 1 eaa never bear to hear it tell 
Even the sweet hour of prayer. 1 saw 
the spade 

With which the sexton her lone dwelling 
made. 

Heap the last turf upon her coffin’d clay : 
And I did linger for a time behind, 
tJotil the common mourners pass’d away. 
And then 1 mourn’d alone, and lowly 
knelt, 

And commun'd with her ; for I deem’d 
IMt 

Her hand still daep’d In mine. They 
say nty mind 

Was in the mood of frenzy, and that oft 
Mine syos were fix’d upon the listlem wall. 
And mat I would her tiamw with fimd* 
ness call. 

And whisper syllables unknown and soft. 
As if we were together. This 1 know. 
That I did often hurry to her tomb ; 
And, as the liliep, which I taught to grow. 
As embleins of her purity and dpom. 
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^Wept a pave dewridvep Aom theiv emmj 
bloom, 

1 wept beside them, while I did unfold 

Tlie stoiy of my grief to her dead ear : 

1 was the living epitaph, that told 

virtues to the wind, that idly roll'd 

Mine ofP'ring to the wa^ and none did 
hear! 

You deem it silly trade ;-»but^ have you 
lov’d? 

And is the maiden of jronr bosom dead ? 


And lies your heart within te silent bed f 
And has your foncy in delirium rov’d 
To seek that which you cannot iind on 
earth? 

If so, you will not east away your mirtii 
On me, a feUow-aulFVevMi^lt may be 
That I shall quickly gun my heav'nly 
idrth, 

And view the things which mortals can* 
not aee, 

Thy mansion, Emily,— thy Godj-dtid thee! 
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The Bchoolinaster’s daughter was 
an only child, and, if common report 
was to be credited, she was likely to 
inherit a pretty handsome penny, 
though somewhat short of a million, 
even according to her father’s reckon-* 
ing. Her education, considering the 
times, had not been stinted ; for, be- 
sides reading, spelling, writing, arith- 
metic, and geography, all of which she 
had derived from Uie inexhaustible 
fountain of her father’s knowledge, die 
had been three long calendar monthi 
with the Miss MacFeckets, at Bum* 
fries, learning to hold up her head, 
And manage her gown-tad, to shape 
liiid to sew, to make shirts, and hem 
'^ket-handkerchiefs. Besides, there 
was suspended, by a piece o£ blue 
tape, over her father’s mantle-piece, a 
square-piece of embroidery, contain- 
ing all the letters in the alphabet, 
with the initials of both her parents' 
names, and the year of God some- 
what indistinctly suljiomed. But 
notwithstanding ml these accomplish- 
ments, which, as times stood, were 
!by no means contemptible, she was 
still as humble and unprideful (so 
it was termed) as the most ordinary 
servant-girl in the place. 

Whether it had been that some 
one had early praised her for this 
lowliness of behaviour, or that she 
had a kind of natural turn for romp- 
ing, gaffing, and tigging, and towing, 
ana every variety of robust and rus- 
tic amusement, 1 do not pretend, at 
this distance of time, urith any de- 
gree of oonddence to determine ; but 
certain I am, that Sophy, as her 
father constantly addreskd her, pre- 
ferred the clash and the havers of a 
farmer's or cottar's ingle-cheek, to 
all the genteelity and finery of the 


Nabob's parkmr* This Star of the 
East, known over dd the country- 
side by the familiar appeUatioti of 
the Nabob, had arisen, some twenty 
months before the times of which 1 
am discoursing, on the horizon of 
Nithsdale; and although his beams 
did not readi quite fooin Corsincoyi 
to Cacrlaverock, he shone intensely 
bright, and oppressively warm, with- 
in the more eucumscribed sphere of 
the parish and immediate neig^bour- 
hooa. If report be a trustworthy au- 
thority, be had actually paid hiacoori 
to a decade of beauties, fitom the 
Laird's daughter, down throi^ a 
whole family of toas^ who reigned 
supreme in that district at the time. 
But somehow or other, the Nabob did 
not succeed in any of his adventuioa* 
And yet nobody had any thing to 
say against bit morals, his fami^i or 
his conneetkms. He was, to be anne^ 
a little sun, and even ttme*wil&ered^ 
and, nobody knew from what Caiite, 
seemed a litjde lame of one leg; yet 
he wasa fril, and even a handsowo 
man, with an ample fortune, and an 
elegant mansion, and a^ many dqga, 
grey and pointer, mongid and cor, 
as he could set his face to. In fact, 
whenever he rode out to tahajm air- 
ing, the wbfde neighbourimod knew 
of it, as thebarkfog, andyelpfogf 
howling, was beyt^ all jeoDianrtSfliu 
Hia efforts) too, jto adgeWiiimniitin 
the good graces of me ladled were 
ttnrfmitte£ He was the flint mmi 
to auhscribe fbr a oounory baM dr as- 
sembly ; and on the di^. fimwiig 
any such public Tendeavous, he wu 
most attentive andaariduous in the 
indispensable duty of writing iroon 
the ladies, to inquire after their 
health. Having, as was rspmted. 
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forgot, in some measure, under an 
Eastern and relaxing sun, his early 
dancing education, he was frequent- 
ly seen, of a wet day, with all die 
chairs of his dining-room so airan- 
' ged and paired, as to afford him an 
opportunity of running the figures 
of some newly-introduced county- 
dances. And vet he was not ** the 
boy for bcwitcniug them;", and I 
have seen many a writer's clerk, and 
pennyless prodigal, who were much 
more acceptable amongst beauties, 
and heiresses, and dashing belles, 
than he. 

I cannot enter ujion the particu- 
lar of the when, and the ho,w, and 
the wherefore, hut so it was, that, 
by the management of the school- 
master, who was a famous news- 
monger, and, as such, conversed, 
whenever opportunity offered, with 
the Nabob, and by those accidental 
rencontres with the schoolmaster's 
buxom daughter, at kirk and at 
market, whicn Providence either or- 
dains or permits for the favouring of 
such matters, the Nabob seemed to 
be a little inclined, as it were, towards 
8ophp. He had invited her to one 
of his lady-parties, and had once 
cal^ at her father’s house, in order 
to inquire after a stray newspaper. 
Yet, certain it was in fact, and evi- 
dent it was in appearance, that the 
Nabob, in no sense of the word, 
could ^ said to be hooked. He only 

round £^modcrate flame, 
after having burnt them to the bone 
elsewhere. For the word ran cur- 
rent,' that the factor’s daughter, pret- 
' ty Polly, had fairly jilted him. And 
tnis paragon of wicked witchery and 
dim]^ng devilry, around whose 
airy movements tne Graces clustered, 
and amidst whose passions and feel- 
ings the God of Love held a peipc- 
ti^ cmmival, had not conflnra her 
congests to him. But, as a certain 
distinguished personage of the pre- 
sent day expresses it, he happened 
to be just the scvendi who had come 
to her door," and whom she had sent 
blowing his Angers, and cursing his 
temerity, away. 1 often wonder my- 
sdif, when 1 take an after-dinner sur- 
vey ofihings in geheral, why Nature, 
'has purtaitted such contradictions, uM 
ihis pretty Polly exhibited, to meet ; 
!pr wh|k> i^f personal charms came 
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over you, not in force and compul-/' 
sion, but like the blessed and balmy 
south wind, — ^whilst she could not 
stoop to lift a flower, or adjust a 
shoe-string, without discovering the 
mastery of Love’s power, that some* 
thing, which enters into the soul, 
and begets a prepossession, even 
amounting to a liking, long ere you 
are aware of the circumstance ; yet, 
upon a closer intimacy, you found 
her hollow-hearted and vindictive, 
jealous of admiration, and vain of 
conquest, disposed to visit the least 
possible slight or inattention with 
all the load of an inveterate and 
unfeminine displeasure. And in the 
case of which 1 am speaking, she had 
been peculiarly lavish of insolence 
and affronts, expressing herself a- 
mongst her accomplices — ^for friends 
she had none — in terms quite unbe- 
coming her sex, and calculated to 
turn tiic Nabob into ridicule and 
contempt. At one time, he was a 
large Eastern alligator stuffed, a dried 
and sapless specimen, fit only for the 
use of the antiquary or naturalist ; 
again he figured, amongst her com- 
panions, under the notion of an 
Egyptian mummy, whom Goil, not 
man, had embalmed and mesorvedy 
since the reign of Pharaoh Neco, ait^ 
had now disengaged from his wrap^^ 
ping, upon society, just to shew us 
that such things vfcre. To her ima- 
gination, and the undauntedness of 
her license, there were truly no 
bounds. All of this having reached, 
in due course of private report, the 
ears^of her admirer, served material- 
ly, at the time of which I am speak- 
ing, to reconcile him to the school- 
master’s conversation, and the occa- 
sional presence of his lively and 
buxom daughter. This attention, 
directed upon her from such a qu^- 
ter, was enough to turn, and, in iioint 
of fact; did turn the girl’s liead. 
She began to dress outrageously, to 
walk on pattens, and to giggle both 
loud and long, when nobody could 
see the subject of her merriment. 
And had it not been that some- 
thing equivalent to the usage which 
the NaTOb had himself exi>erienced 
was by him practised upon her, 
this silly, inexperienced cirl, had 
undoubtedly disgusted all her old 
acquaintances with her* new airs 
and iiisuflbrablc affectation. It was 
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a4 this very crisis, whilst she hung 
betwixt hope that looks towards de- 
spondency, and despair that looks up- 
wards towards hope, that 1 became 
acquainted with Sophy ; and truth, 
rattier than vanity, compels me to 
say, what 1 assuredly think, that I 
was the mean of diverting this girl’s 
attentions, at least, into another train 
and direction. 

Not that the reader of this au- 
tobiography is to understand, by 
this admission, that I have ever con- 
sidered myself in the light of an 
Adonis ; but I was young, healthy, 
of a sanguine complexion, and well 
set upon my limbs, which were evi- 
dently athletic, not to say muscular ; 
and the woman who looks for more 
of manhood than this in a lover, is 
somewhat, as the matter appears to 
me, unreasonable. It is true, 1 was 
neither a Roderick Random nor a 
Tom Jones, for there was nothing at 
all chivalrous or heroic in my short, 
round, dumpy figure ; but 1 question 
much if Sophy had ever reached to 
the conception of these finished beaux, 
although, along with all the board- 
ing-school at Duiufiics, she had read 
their history several times over, at 
the manifest risk of setting the bed- 
curtains and the house on fire. I 
could easily perceive, though, at this 
early period, 1 was by no means 
endowed with the second sight, that 
from the moment when 1 seemed 
to have found favour in the young 
lady's eyes, 1 became an object of 
iinmixed antipathy to the father. He 
regarded me as an obstruction in the 
way of all his day-dreams of advance- 
ment, through the Nabob, for his 
daughter, and took every method to 
mortify and discountenance me. But 
all would not do. The girl was a 
blooming sun- flower, (and much of 
the same complexion,) with a reason- 
able fdlowancc of flesh and blood ; 
and as she seemed to look with a fa- 
vourable eye upon me, 1 found that I 
eould do no less than return the pre- 
ference. I must say, however, what 
is already, in all probability, evident 
to the reader, that, at this stage of 
my life and experience, my notions 
of love, and sensibilities, and pure 
cth^ial sentimentalities, were but 
faint and fleeting; so 1 trusted to 
instinct, solely, and by this same 
guide I was made to believe, at 
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times, that I felt a decided passion 
for the girl. Of this, however, I was 
completely cured, in the following 
manner, which, for the sake of all 
young ladies who may chance to bo 
similarly circumstanced with So- 
phy, 1 shall narrate circumstantially; 
premising, on this, as on all oc- 
casions, that nothing but an innate 
and most unconquerable regard to 
truth — ^a disposition which has ctowii 
with my growth, and strengthened 
with my strength — could induce me 
to relate any thing which could be 
construed into censure of Sophy. 

Be it known, then, unto the reader, 
that in the neatlittle village of Thorn- 
hill, Dumfriesshire, there is a quar- 
terly fair or market held, where ser- 
vants find masters, and masters ser- 
vants — old cronies convene, and drink 
whisky ** — and lads and lasses deal in 
fairings, and in such other treats as 
the nearest public-house can supply. 
As to the real and substantial trans- 
fer of stock for money, or of money 
for goods, unless in the case of crok- 
ery, wooden cags, and auctioneered 
razors, I never could observe any. 
Now, to the Martinmas market 1 was 
resolved, full three months before it 
became due, to go. As a boy, I had 
indeed often attended the Thornhill 
fairs, and had contrived, from the 
pockets of the good-natured farmers, 
to supply myself with the means of 
purchasing snaps, chirping birds, and 
pen-knives of edge uncommon : but I 
had never yet appeared, as one may 
say, on my own foundation; and 1 
was resolved, under favour of a new 
great-coat, which covered all dcficien- 
ces, to figure away in the capacity of 
a new^come^out, as the ladies would 
say, that is, a full-fledged beau, on 
this very occasion. So away 1 set, 
on the morning of the market-day, 
with a j)ound-note in my pocket, 
health in my veins, the elasticity of 
joy and expectation in my heart, to- 
gether with a kind of occasional 
reference to Sophy, who had ^ven 
me to understand as much aa that 


* Drinking and selling of whisky seems 
now to be considered as essential to the 
nature of a village. Is DUnscore^** said 
Mr M'D., “ a vnioge ?” Ou»” an- 
swered the clown, thete^s a Wheen 
houses biggit, and a vast o* gills aril V* 
Dutitfries and Gallomy Courier.. 
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she might be over in the afternoon. 
1 dhall not soon forget my delightful 
impressions^ as^ in ascending the high 
gmund upon which this village of 
me plain^ this Lima of a table land, 
is placed, 1 heard the squeaking of 
pigs, the beating of drums, the blow- 
ing of trumpets, and the shouting of 
auctioneers, indicating, manifestly, 
that the great work of business and 
amusement hod commenced. And 
as 1 entered the village itself, and 
came within sight of the dying horse, 
and clustering boys upon the top 
and around the base of the cross, 
and as 1 actually met the seijcant 
walking with his drawn sword glan- 
cing in the sun, and his ribboned re- 
cruits reeling up behind, 1 felt as Dr 
Samuel Johnson, that dungeon of 
wisdom, expresses it, tliat one may be 
said only to vegetate in the country, 
but that thev actually in the town. 

I was ratner early asteer for what 
may be called the fun of the thing ; 
so, till the lads and lasses should ar- 
rive, 1 betook me to a friend's house, 
to hear the news, and while away an 
hour. Here 1 was fortunate enough 
to fall in, or forgather, with a class- 
fellow, w'ho, after having, like me, 
earned his first guinea and great- coat, 
was anxious to have penny-worths 
of gallantry and diversion with and 
amongst the farmers' daughters, who 
were actually the leading toasts and 
belles of the place. Either of us, 
taken singly and separately, would 
have felt a little abashed at the no- 
tion of accosting a full-feathered, 
well-dressed woman ; but by clubbing 
our confidence, we increased the a- 
mount, and even exalted the quality 
into e&onteryand impudence, and 
were resolved to maintain an air of 
ease, and experience, and quite-at- 
homeness, throughout the whole day. 
Amongst other unco's, 1 had adver- 
tiaed my friend C. of the situation of 
affitirs b^ixt Sophy and me, hinting 
as much, though not just exactly say- 
ing so^ as diat she was coming to the 
nmlM merely on my account, a 
measure, which, however, the old 
curmudgeon her father very much 
disararoved of. And in order to he 
^uidjy confidential on his part, he 
infom^ me of a similar asmgna- 
t| 0 ii, or appointment, which existed 
beWfixt mm and tlie Laird o’ Gully- 
borons daughter, who was to appear 
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on horseback about four or five o'- 
clock in the afternoon. I cannot say 
but that 1 felt not a little mortified 
by this intimation respecting Gully- 
burn s fair daughter, who, though 
generally r^ckmied what one may call 
a havcrel, was fair to look upon, and 
was likely to prove heiress, in case 
of a poor consumptive brother's death, 
to houses and lands, to the amount 
of at least sixty good pounds annual- 
ly. Fame, however, had not been 
idle in respect of Miss Marrowfat's 
character. And there were not awant- 
ing witnesses, had a green bag” 
been presented against her. How- 
ever, my friend was either ignorant 
of all this, or being really, as they 
say, over head and ears in love, had 
contrived to reconcile his mind to it, 
for he seemed to wait the young la- 
dy's arrival with a lover-like expec- 
tation and impatience. 

The afternoon began at last to bring 
up the kilted petticoats and ribboned 
bonnets by the dozen. The lads bc- 
pan to swarm about the causeway, 
in knots and bands, and the lasses to 
skirl most outrageously. This was, in 
fact, the warning for us to be stirring 
our stumps, in order to see and pu- 
tlcipate in the humours of the fair. 
We walked arm-in-arm up the street, 
and betwixt a double row of creams, 
or sweetmeat-stauds, but met with 
nobody, for several turns, that seem- 
ed to recognize us. At last, a girl 
belonging to, and speaking loi^y 
from a band of a full half-dozen 
of giglets, having assured herself of 
our personal identity, accosted us im- 
mediately with the customary de- 
mand for fairings. My heart palpi- 
tated the moment she spoke, for 1 had 
known her, when a boy, pursue me 
over walls, and through hedges, in orn 
der to obtain, as she said, a kiss. My 
companion, therefore, spoke the usual 
badinage in return, urmog the earli- 
ness of the hour, and uie number of 
laps which behoved to be su]q>lied. 
Tnis gave their tongues a license, and 
ere we had time to rally our senses to 
the necessary repartee, we were over- 
whelmed with one wide volley of de- 
rision and unrestrained abuse. ** Braw 
lads indeed !” said my old acquaint* 
ance, Tibby Armstrong, “braw, wcel* 
feathered cock-birds, and no scant o 
tails cither ; but 1 mind weel, and 
that’s no* sae lang sync, wlutn less 
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-^ad ha'e sair'd them than yards o* 
braid claith hangin’ danglin' at yere 
hinneren's. Gae wa', gae wa*, yere 
mithers will be wantin' ye at hame 
to scrape potatoes, or teeze woo'! 
You lads indeed! fine like lads, I 
trow I Mv troth, they wad be fond 
o' oock-birds indeed that wad mak' 
pets o' twa sic howlets." At this 
the female band laughed, one and 
aU, outright, — ^leaned forward, — bent 
like old Jock-the^leg knives at the 
middle joint, — clapped tlieir hands 
upon their sides, — and then spring- 
ing up again into full lengtn and 
size, drifted by, and left us, not 
greatly gratified, indeed, with our 
first adventure in the field of rustic 
gallantry. 

But for this somewhat mortifying 
Kneontre we were soon indemnified, 
if 1 may use, and assuredly I may, 
the expression, by the advance of an 
old acquaintance of mine, Nicky 
M'Clatchy," the miller’s daughter, 
with whom, in my boy-hood, 1 had 
rathered slacs, rode upon weigh- 
bauks, and discovered bird-nests of 
all descriptions. Nicky was natural- 
ly a modest girl, though her blood 
and her heart were as warm as there 
was any necessity for, and her cheeks 
indicate funnv seventeen, and her 
lips were as red as the hips slie and 
1 had often shelled and eaten toge- 
ther. In a word, this was Nicky's 

come-out," as well as mine, and so 
soon as she perceived me in her way, 
she made an effort to push her female 
oomiHinion a little to one side, in or- 
der to appear at least to have a de- 
sire of passing us unnoticed. This 
effort, however, if it was meant to bo, 
was not, in fact, successful ; for in 
a lew seconds wc encountered each 
ether face to face ; and after a deal of 
rather embarrass^ questioning and 
answering, — fairings, consisting of 
raisins and sweeties commixed, were 
offered and accepted, — laps were 
Btrctcbed forth, weighing scales were 
turned over, and rappra upon the 
bottom,— and handsome things were 
■aid by the huckster- wife, from whom 
this handsome purchase was made. 
The* longer I conversed with my old 
acquaintance Nicky, the more in- 
clined did 1 feel to continue the dia- 
logue ; and as my friend €. seemed 
to have made up a kind of sudden 
intimacy with “ Nicky's companion," 


wc agreed to pass, for a few minutes, 
from the street into the public-house, 
there to treat the lasses with a bottle 
of wine, no less ! Having obtained 
a side, for a room was not be had for 
love or money, in Mr Boyes' beat 
parlour, we proceeded to uncork the 
bottle, and press our companions to 
a glass of the contents. But scarcely 
had we pledged each other, and be- 
gun to sit a little more closely toge- 
ther, preparatory, no doubt, to a knee 
accommodation, when in bounced, 
hauling her along, as if she had 
been a large fore-hammer, the young 
smith, roving Tam Rogerson, with 
^phy in tow — in other words, fairly 
linked to his brawny arm. Tam was 
apprentice to a smith in the neigh- 
bourhood of the school, and I had 
often marked his extremely mus- 
cular arm, and hidcously-begrimmed 
face, as 1 passed by Uie door of the 
smithy : but it had never once enter- 
ed into iny head, that a young lady, 
of Sophy's Bccoraplishinents and ex- 
pectations, could have condescended, 
upon any terms, to become the pub- 
lic companion of so low, as well as 
worthless a character. 1 would have 
given the price of ten bottles of wine 
to have been fairly out of this scrape, 
for I had no inclination to come into 
competition with so formidable a 
rival as Tam Rogerson, a fellow who 
had twisted horse-shoes, and heaved 
aloft fore-hammers, to the astonisli- 
ment even of the craft themselves. 
However, the room was so full of 
every variety of company, noise, and 
confusion, that both Sophy and Tam 
took their seats, and calM for their 
beverage, rum and water, witliout 
casting a look towards our comer. 

Is not that her ?" whispered my 
companion C. ; and looking at once 
knowingly and maliciously, as I 
thought, into my face, ^Ms not that 
the lady P" I tramped upon his toes, 
ushed the glass around, pulled Nic- 
y,ere slie could imst, upon myjknee, 
and, under cover of her pretty tail 
and weU-spread person, 1 contrived 
to peep, and listen, unobserved by 
Sophy, to all that was going for- 
ward betwixt the smi^ and her. 
The smith drank furiously, dashing 
thebottom of a mutchkin stoup, every 
five minutes, most violently, and even 
outrageously, u^^ the table, and 
accompanying all these drinking dc- 
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monstrations with protestations of 
loYo^ conveyed, not in words, but in 
kisses of some minutes’ continuance. 
1 thought he would have absolutely 
worrit Sophy alive, his affection so 
kinidled and advanced with every 
additional half-mutcbkin. But what 
was more than all this, Sophy seemed 
gratified by his ardour, and although 
she remonstrated most violently in 
words, 1 could never see her make 
any determined effort to free herself 
from his blandishments. Our bottle 
of wine being at last finished, and 
having sat for some time, as one may 
say, on nettles, I contrived, by keep- 
ing Nicky betwixt myself and the 
smith, to retire unobserved by Sophy, 
whom 1 left with eyes half glazed, 
almost in the arms of her lover. We 
parted from our fair companions, 
who were now anxious to gang 
down the fair, and see if they could 
fa' in wi* Sandy.” Soon after we 
left the public-nouse, my friend C. 
became quite teasing with his wit 
and laughter, on the score of my 
faithless Sophy. However, I had 
my revenge, for after he had waited 
till late in the afternoon, impatient- 
ly looking towards that quarter of the 
village at which his fair one behoved 
to enter, and after he had again and 
again declared to me that he saw her 
dun pony on the road, to his utter 
astonishment, he beheld her, not ad- 
vancing towards, but making her es- 
cape from the fair, in company with 
a dashing drover, who rode alongside 
of her, and ever and anon applied 
his whip, by wav of sport, to the 
rear of me young lady's Pegasus. So, 
that, in consequence of this arrange- 
ment, my friend C. had just one 
peep, and but one, of the ca\ alcade, 
till they had turned the Whaup 
Knowe, and were no longer visible. 
The fact seemed to have been, that 
'' whilst my friend and 1 were putting 
off the time in the house of a rela- 
tion, mvious to our advance into the 
fipfri^dmjlmpatieQt dame had entered, 
and bc^ m great reiiues^ had never 
again been seen in the street, till 
roving Will Robson had persuaded 
her to pemit him to see ner home, 
aa'hariUiher had inaisted upon it, 
liikh ,day*l%ht. 

NjCnr, some of your sentimental 
c^a^p^fUidof those, from the nature 
pronsion with which you 


sometimes diet them, you must pro- 
bably have a considerable proportion, 
will he after thinking, as my Bel- 
fast cousin expresses it, that we two 
disappointed and heart-broken lovers 
would certainly, upon the discovery 
of the manner in which we had been 
jilted, betake ourselves, like Don 
Quixotte, to the mountains, (there 
were none nearer than Bellybought,) 
and up with our heels, and down 
with our heads, for a fortnight or 
three weeks to come. Now, some- 
how or other, our sorrow did not 
work in that way, and, very fortunate- 
ly for our future he^th and peace, 
it took a less alarming turn, that is 
to say, another turn, before our de- 
parture homewards, up and down 
the fair. It was now dusk ; there was 
light enough to see to work mischief, 
and darkness enough to cover it 
pretty securely. Here and there a 
candle in a paper lanthorn, construct- 
ed like a funnel, began to blink out, 
like stars through the deep blue of 
the east; and wliilst bargains were 
going, of the most extraordinary 
kind, the serjeant s young recruits 
were reeling about the fair quite done 
up. At every public-house door, 
that is to say, at every door of the 
village, there was a knot, composed 
of in-goers and out-comers, over 
which the genius of Discord began 
evidently to preside ; and, amidst the 
utmost pitdi of the noise, the trum- 
pet and scream of the merryman 
were heard distinctly. Boys and dogs, 
and half-crazy, half-tipsy beldames, 
ran about the streets, and out- 
through and in-through the crowd, 
like the priests of Cybele ; and every 
now and then an over-set stand, or 
up-tamed sack of 'apples, a few 
smashed pigs*, or a demolished glass- 
window, gave a new impulse to the 
confusion, and a fresh animation to 
the riot. Sticks were seen contending 
with sticks aloft and over- head, and 
oaths of every calibre, from the sim- 
{dc ban to the ponderous damn, 
were flying about on every hand, like 
bullets at Waterloo. In this state'of 
things, we judged it best to retire 
under cover, and accordingly made 
the best of our way back to the 
publie^house which we had formerly 
visited. It was with immense labour 
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and pushing that we got in ; and 
after, through the accommodation of 
an acquaintance, we had procured a 
chair betwixt us both, and a half- 
mutchkin to keep us going, we had 
time coolly and leisurely to survey 
our neighbours and room-mates. \Ve 
were now accommodated in a bed- 
room, filled with small tables, chairs, 
and couches, (none of them covered 
with velvet,) and gill-stoups, glasses, 
lasses, lads, and women- waiters, from 
the fat landlady, down to the blue- 
eyed bar-maid. The bedsides were 
duly occupied by about an equal 
proportion of male and female guests, 
who seemed extremely happy in each 
other’s company, and who evidenUy 
attended to nothing that was going 
forward beyond their own society. 
Towards the window fronting the 
street, sat a batch of old boys, intent 
upon markets, and recounting over to 
each other wondrous and amazing 
narratives of youthful strength and 
activity. Their tongues moved, in- 
deed, imperfectly ; but, to make up 
for this, they kept all attempting to 
wag, at least, at the same time, so 
that a constant Are, in the way of con- 
versation, was kept up. Here there 
was a great deal of shaking of hands, 
and slapping of shoulders, and the 
old cocks seemed as happy as if they 
had been sweat-hearted all around. 
At the east comer of the chimney, 
and placed round a circular table, on 
which a reeking bowl of punch was 
deposited, appeared the seijcant, with 
the remains of his recruits, — rc/i- 
(juiarDanaum; for Captain Morpheus 
and Major Bacchus had fairly drafted 
the greater part of them into their 
corps-de-reserve. On the other side 
of the chimney; about seven or eight 
grandees were placed around a bottle 
of port wine. Their company was 
graced by two ladies in riding-habits, 
with whips in their hands, which 
they ever and anon, as occasion 
served, or caprice dictated, brought 
into contact with the chafts and 
shoulders of two young beaux, or 
wags, who were constantly teasing 
them with practical jests, searching 
thda pockets, pulling down their 
curls, and endeavouring to wrench 
i^ngB fWnn their fingers. This, 1 
found, was looked upon, in this bet- 
ter kind of society, as a more gent^l 
way of amusing the ladies. The 
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other side of the room, together witli 
what remained unoccupied of the 
middle, and the door-way, was 
sessed by a moving, ever-changing, 
promiscuous crowd, in the very 
centre of which we were placed, and 
by the commotions of which we were 
whirled around, like a quid of to- 
bacco in a sailor's cheek, or an un- 
fortunate vessel caught in the Mael- 
strom. There was nofpossibility of 
navigating a glass with any degree of 
certainty to our mouths, for just 
when we were about to apply the 
crystal to our lips, or our lips to the 
crystal, would there come some one 
by accident, bounce against our el- 
bows ; or by intention, with all the 
formal fervours of friendly recog- 
nizance, plump upon our shoulder- 
blades. There was indeed here a 
whole history of events which in- 
tervened betwixt the cup and the lip, 
and the floor beneath our feet, in con- 
sequence, had more the appearance 
of a dike-side, on the recent melting 
away of a deep snow-wreath, than 
any thing else 1 can at present think 
of. 

Hliat a situation, and what com- 
pany, you will be ready, no doubt, 
to exclaim, for teachers of youth, 
grave and responsible instructors 
ot^ and examples to, the rising ge- 
neration ! I’ll tell you what, ma- 
dam, you may as well keq) your 
breath to cool your kail with, in case 
your skinny lips should be in danger 
of a scalding, for as long as human 
nature remains the same as it has 
been for these five thousand , years 
by-past, crows and rooks will occa- 
sionally build nests, and lay eg^, 
and hatch young ones, — old mams 
will at times speak scandal^— young 
ones right frequently give occasion 
for it,— and youths, whether tutors^ 
dominies, or ministers, eirioy a ran- 
dom splore, in spite of all your re- 
monstrances. Who are the men* 
my wise mother— I ask your pardotv 
my good madam— who now Bgitrb 
the most, and efibet the mates! gbod 
in our national church f Are ^ey 
your pocMT, cold-nosed, Moodlesabook*- 
worms, men of timid sords mid i^- 
hearts, who walk amongst the carilk 
nal virtues as if they were afraid of 
defiling their feet ? Are they your 
mother’s pets, and grannVs delights, 
who advance through lije as if they 
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were travelling by a turnpike road, or 
trundling down a rail- way ? Are they 
your miracles of early prudence — 
astonishing instances of youthful 
piety — ^unequalled examples of juve- 
nile devotion ? I say bolaly^ madam, 
and though the wart on your cheek 
should split with rage, 1 will main- 
tain it, that they are not such as these. 
And I appeal to a history which a 
friend of mine is now writing, of "all 
the ministers of the Church of Scot- 
land, from the period of the glorious 
Revolution down to the present hour," 
to prove my averment. Go to ; retire 


[;Apiii 

to your secret studies ; your Flctchrt* 
and Beaumont, your Fielding and 
Smollet ; and permit me to proceed 
with my history. 

From this day 1 have to date my 
cure in respect of this my first love- 
affair, if such, after all, it really was ; 
for my faithless Sophy married the 
smith, broke her father's heart, and, 
in the course of twelve months, had 
her own broken in her turn. I com- 
posed the following lines upon her 
death, with which, being, in fact, the 
first printable eflTort of my muse, I 
shall at present conclude. 


The hungry grave has ceas'd to crave, its mouth is clos'd at last, 
And oh ! ^as ! a sonsy lass like smoke away hath pass'd ; 

A sonsy lass has pass'd away, like S))ark from smiddy fire, 
Ascending up to Heaven, w'c hope, for there all sparks aspire. 

saw her in her blooming pride, a sun-flow'r broad and yellow : 
saw her wed, in spite of fate, a black and brawny fellow ; 
saw her shrink from iron-grasp of this unf^ling man ; 
saw her bristle, 'midst his rage, like collops in a (uin. 

saw the coffin mark'd a* top with letters large and clear ; 
saw her husband try to w’cep, but did not sec a tear ; 
saw her borne of cruel Death a most untimely trophy ; 

All this I saw, upon my sooth, — “ Alas ! alas ! for Sophy 


Nor weep, ye maidens leal and true, I cannot bid ye weep. 

She didna keep her promise true, her tryst she didiia keep ; 

Nor, 'midst your cups, ye fellows young, at her misfortunes scoff ye 
For me, I’ll sing, as 1 have sung,-«^* Alas ! alas ! for Sophy !" 
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There is no subject, in the whole 
range of philosophical inquiry, which 
lias more engaged the attention of 
mankind, than what is called the 
Doctrine of Motion. The principles 
appear obvious, but, on examination, 
th^ are found to be clogged with 
difficulties; and a thorough know- 
ledge of the elements, traced through 
all their various ramifications, com- 
priaea all that is at present known 
in Dynamics and Astronomy. The 
defioitioDs of the word motion, which 
have been given by pfailosophers, arc 
extremely different ; many of them 
ambiguous, some of them wonderfully 
ohseure, and others totally false. Aris- 
totle's definition of motion is a roas- 
ter-pieee of its land ; it is so exces- 
sively ahstrw, that it has no ra- 
tiopu meaning: according to this 
philoac^lier,^ it is " the energy of 
what exists in power, condderra as 
so exiatii^," signifying " the ac- 


tual exercise of the capacity, which a 
being has of becoming an agent, con- 
sidered as rendering that being an 
agent in fact, which had before sim- 
ply the power of being so." l/ndei 
this genus of motion, Aristotle com- 
prehended six species, viz : l>ansi- 
tion, or change of place ; Aliatioii, 
or change of quality ; Augmentation, 
Diminution, Corruption, and Gener- 
ation. Hence, transition, or lo<*al 
motion, is defined to he " the act or 
energy of a being, which has the ca- 
pacity of changing place, considered 
as having that capacity." If this be 
a definition of motion, all that can 
be said is, it is far too sublime for 
ordinary capacities: the wmds in 
which it is expressed are high and 
sounding ; but, like the rolUng of a 
drum, there is much noise, witli no 
meaning. The confusion is occa- 
sioned by attempting to define mo- 
tion, independent of body, which is 
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ijii possible. I see a sliip in fullsail^ 
making for tlic destined port — the 
ship is in motion. A eoach passes 
^ me — it is in motion. A bird is 
flyii^ through the air — the birdie in 
motion. Ilut independent of the 
bhip^ the coachj and the bird, what 
is to be understood of motion in the 
abstract? Motion is a quality of 
matter, or body : would it not, then, 
be as futile to attempt to define it, 
as to endeavour to define what is 
meant by the sweetness of honey, 
the acidity of vinegar, or the hard- 
ness of iron ? Some of the more mo- 
ilern writers tell us, that motion 
is a continual and successive change 
of place.” Here the word body is 
not once mentioned ; therefore, from 
what can be gathert^d from the de- 
finition, the motion thus introduced, 
and intended to be defined, may be 
motion am / ^encrixy and may have the 
same relation to the motion of a bo- 
dy, that spirit has to matter. But be 
this as it may, the definition is sufii- 
ciently obscure, and rests only on 
die crumbling basis of authority. Be- 
fore it be brought to the tribunal of 
criticism, we must beg leave to ex- 
plain what is usually understood by 
the expressions place” and space,^' 
which are intimately connected with 
the subject under consideration. 
SfHtve may be considered as exten- 
sion without bounds, immoveable, 
but penetrable by matter: this is 
absolute space : relative space is the 
distance between two bodies, or the 
portion of absolute space which a 
body fills. rUtce signifies the part 
of absolute space which a body pos- 
sesses ; this is absolute place. Relative 
place is the space which a body oc- 
cupies when considered with rela- 
tion to surrounding oVijects. Is space 
moveable? No. Can place move, 
which is a portion of space? No. 
Body is moveable in space, tliat is, 
body can have a succession of places ; 
but the jdace of a body, considered in 
any particular position, is not move- 
able ; it is the body that moves, and 
not the place. Newton, in his Princi- 
pia. Book 1. page IS, makes the fol- 
lowing observations : As the order 
of the parts of time is immutable, so 
also is the order of the parts of snace. 
Suppose these parts to be moved out 
of uicir places, and they will be 
moved (if the expression* may be al- 


lowed) out of themselves. For times 
and spaces are, as it were, the (daces 
as well of themselves as of all other 
things. All things arc placed in 
time as to order of succession, and 
in space as to order of situation. It 
is from their essence or nature that 
they are places ; and that the pri- 
mary places of things should be move- 
able, is absurd.” According, then, 
to the above definition, motion is 
said to be the change of what cannot 
be changed, or to be the motion of 
what cannot be moved ; and tliis is 
the definition of motion given by 
many of our modern authors, and 
may be found in some of the best 
books of Natural Philosophy ami 
Mechanics now extant. Madaunn, 
in his account of Newton’s discover- 
ies, Book II. page 106, says, that 
motion is the change of place ; that 
is, of the part of space which the 
bmly occupies, or in which it is cx- 
tentled.” Body is here mentioned ; 
but as change of place is retain- 
ed, the definition is defective ; anti 
if brought to ordeal of cominoii 
sense, it will be found to be impossi- 
ble. As Maclaurin had a genius oi’ 
the very first order, it is not easy to 
conceive what motive could induce 
him to spoil Newton’s definition, and 
not only to make it unintelligible, 
but even false. Newton had said, 
in page 10 of the Princiuia, which 
was published before Maclaurin’s ac- 
count of his discoveries was written, 
tliat absolute motion is the transla- 
tion of a body from one absolute place 
into another.” In Marrat’s Mecha- 
nics, we have the following defini- 
tion, not of motion, in the abstract, 
but of the motion of a body : When 
a body is passing successively from 
one part of absolute space to another, 
it is said to be in motion." This 
book was published in 1810 ; but it 
had not probably been seen by Mr 
Barlow, for, in his Mathematical 
Dictionary, published in 1814, he 
gives the old and absurd definition, 
that motion is a continual and suc- 
cessive change place." Thus it 
happens, that when errors have once 
been sanctioned by a great nune, they 
are with difficulty erased, even from 
books of sdenoe ; for authority is 
sometimes greater than truth it^f ; 
besides, authors do not Always critical- 
ly examine every thing they publish* 
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Professor Playfair, in the first vo« 
lame of his Outlines of Philosophy, 
saysji when a body changes its place 

continually, it is said to move, or to 
be in motion." The French authors^ 
however, had taken the lead, for in 
Francoeur s Traitd Eliimentaire de 
Mecaniquc, in the edition of 1601, 
he says, — Le movement est I'etat 
d'un corps, qui ne demeure pas con- 
stammant dans une meme lieu, c’est- 
a-dire, oui n’est^pas toiyours a la 
meme distance des divers points 
fixes de Tespace : cet etat est oppose 
a celui du repos. Ainsi conccvons 
dans Tespace trois plans fixes ; si on 
a detemune la position d*un point par 
ses distances a ces plans, on dit que 
ce point est en mouvement, lorsqu'il 
ne conserve pas ces distances, et que 
dans deux instans successifs quelcon- 
ues, les perpendiculaires abaissees 
e cc point sur les trois plans fixes 
changent de grandeur." And Lange, 
in his Siemens de Physique,” ob- 
serves, that Le mouvement, qui 
n*est autre chose que le passage d*un 
corps d'un lieu dans un autre, ren- 
ferme quatre choses: la force mo- 
trice, la Vitesse, la quantite, la direc- 
tion." We must observe, however, 
that those philosophers who say that 
motion is a continual and succes- 
sive change of place," are endeavour- 
ing to define motion in the abstract ; 
the others arc only attempting to de- 
fine the motion of bodies^ Motion is 
a simple idea, and therefore docs not 
admit of being defined. Mobility is 
that property of a body by which it 
is capable of existing in difibrent parts 
of space. Motion cannot be defined 
independent of matter or body, even 
in idea. Let us suppose, for instance, 
that all the bodies in the universe 
were annihilated ; would motion still 
remain ? No. But the places which 
the bodies once occupied would be 
left, that is, place would remain ; if, 
therefore, motion be a continual and 
a successive change of place, motion 
would still exist, independent of 
matter, which is absurd. Laplace 
has treated this subject with great 
perspicuity, in his System of the 
World." “ A body appears to us to 
be in motion, when it cnanges its si- 
tuation /relatively to a system of bo- 
dies, which we suppose to be in a 
state of rest. Thus, in a vessel mov- 
ing in a uniform manner, bodies 


seem to us to move, when they cori 
respond successively to different parts 
of the vessel. This motion is only 
relative, for the vessel itself moves op 
the surface of the sea, which revolves 
round the axis of the earth, the cen- 
tre of which moves round the sun, 
which is itself carried along the re- 
mons of space, with the earth and all 
me planets. To conceive a term to 
these motions, and to arrive at last 
at some fixed points, from which we 
may reckon the absolute motion of 
bodies, we imagine a sjiace witliout 
bounds, immoveable, and penetrable 
to matter. 1 1 is to parts of this space, 
real or imaginary, that we refer, in 
imagination, the position of bodies ; 
and we conceive them to be in mo- 
tion when they correspond successive- 
ly to different places in this space. 
The tMture of tnis singular modificu’- 
tion, by virtue of which a body is 
transported from one place to another, 
island always will be, to us unknown. 
It has been designated by the word 
FORCE ; its effects, and the law of iU 
action, is all that we can possibly de- 
termine.” 

Force, then, in philosophy, is that 
unknown cause which produces a 
change in the state of a body, as 
to motion or rest ; that is, what- 
ever changes, or tends to change, 
the state of rest, or the uniform rec- 
tilineal motion of a body, is cttlled 
FORCE. Motion is said to he /</*«- 
duced either by pressure or impulse. 
If a body rests upon a table, and 1 
press it with my finger on one side, 
it will move towards the other side, 
or it will move in tlie direction in 
which the pressure acts ; if the pres- 
sure be continued, the motion will 
be accelerated. If I apply a force 
to push round the handle of a com- 
mon grinding-stone, the stone will 
begin to move ; and if I continue to 
turn the handle with a greater and 
a greater force, the motion of the 
stone will be continually accelerated : 
these motions are produced by pres- 
sure, or are the genuine effects of 
pressure. The body would be urged 
along the ^ble in the same manner, 
and its motidn would be continually 
accelerated, by the unbending of a 
spring ; and tiie more I reflect on the 
pressure of my finger on the body, and 
compare it with the eftkit produced 
by the spring, the more clearly 1 per- 
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cyive the Bimilarity of the two ac- 
tions ; and 1 call these exertions^ or 
actions, by the comnion name jircs^ 
If a thread be fastened to the 
b^y- lying on the table, the same 
motion may be produced by pulling 
the thread ; and as the motion of the 
body is accelerated in the same man- 
ner, the action of the thread upon the 
body may be called pressure : weight 
may also be considered as a pressing 
power. When a power acts at one end 
of a thread, and moves a body fasten- 
ed to the other end, the power at first 
begins to act upon that part of the 
thread to which it is fastened ; this 
acts upon tlie adjoining part, by the 
force of cohesion ; this pulls at a 
third, and so on, till the most remote 
pulls at the body, and causes it to 
move. In this manner, elasticity, 
weight, cohesion, and other forces, 
perform the office of a power ; and 
since their result is always a motion, 
beginning from nothing, and accele- 
rating, by imperceptible degrees, to 
the velocity acquired, this resem- 
blance makes us call them by one 
familiar name. Impulsion (see 
Vol. 1 . page 8., of Dr Robison's System 
of Mechanical Philosophy, by Dr 
Hrewster) is exhibited when a ball 
ill motion puts another ball in mo- 
tion by hitting it, or, to speak meta- 
phorically, by striking it. The ap- 
liearances here are very difierent. 
Tile body that is struck acquires, in 
the instant of impulse, a sensible 
quantity of motion, and sometimes 
a very rapid motion. This motion is 
neither accelerated nor retarded, af- 
ter the stroke, unless it be afiected 
by some other force. It is also re- 
marked, that the rapidity of the mo- 
tion depends, inter alia, on the pre- 
vious velocity of the striking body. 
For instance, if a clay ball, moving 
with any velocity, strike another equal 
ball which is at rest, the struck ball 
moves with half the velocity of , the 
other. And it is farther remarkable, 
that the striking body always loses 
as much motion as the stru^ body 
gains. This universal and remark- 
able fact seems to have given rise to 
a confused or indistinct notion of a 
sort of transference of motion from 
one body to another. The phrase- 
ology in general use on this subject 
expresses this in the most precise 
terms. The one ball is not said to 


cause or laoducc motion in the o- 
ther, but to communicate motion to 
it; and the whole phenomenon is 
called the communication of mo- 
tion. We call this an indistinct 
notion, for surely no one will say that 
he has a clear conception of it. 
We can form the most distinct no- 
tion of the communication of heat, 
or of the cause of heat ; of the com- 
munication of saltnesB, sweetness, or 
a thousand other things ; but we can- 
not conceive how part of that iden- 
tical motion which was formerly in 
A, is now infused into B, being 
given up by A. It is in our attempt 
to form this notion, that wc find that 
motion is not a thing, not a svh- 
stance which can exist independently, 
and is susceptible of actual transfer- 
ence. It appears, in this case, to be 
a state, or condition, or mode of ex- 
istence, of which bodies are suscep- 
tible, which is producible, or caus- 
able in bodies, and which is the effect 
and characteristic of certain natural 
qualities, properties, or powers." 
l>>om a little consideration, it will be 
evident, that impulsive force can 
only take place in perfectly hard bo- 
dies, which have no existence in na- 
ture. We are certain, also, that 
when any finite velocity is commu- 
nicated to any natural body, the time 
in which it is communicated must 
be of some finite quantity ; so that, 
when the body acted upon begins to 
move from quiescence, it will, during 
the action of the force, or of the strik- 
ing body, possess all the intermediate 
degrees of velocity between nothing, 
and the velocity ultimately commu- 
nicated. A force, however, exceed- 
ingly great, may be communicated, 
and an effect i>roduced, in a portion 
of time so small as to elude the acute- 
ness of our senses ; and hence we ob- 
tain an imperfect idea of a body being 

S ut in motion by impulsion ; but the 
iw of con tinuih/, by which chaiigesare 
produced by imperceptible degrees, is 
not, in this instance, violated. The 
most remarkable circumstance in this 
phenomenon is, that a rapid motion, 
which appears to require, for produ- 
dlig it, the action of a pressing power 
to be continued for a very long time, 
seems to be effected in an instant by 
impulsion. The effect, then, of a 
force acting on a body, is to put it in 
motion, if nothing oppose it. 
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The direction of the force is the 
right line which it tends to make the 
body describe. I'herefore, if two 
forces act on the same body, in the 
same direction, they will increase the 
motion of the body ; but if they act 
ill opposite directions, the body will 
only move in consequence of their 
diderence, and in the direction of the 
greater force ; the body would re- 
main at rest, if the two opposite 
forces, acting upon it, was equal. If 
the direction of the two forces make 
tin angle with each other, ^e result- 
ing force will have a mean direction : 
and it is demonstrated, by writers on 
mechanics, that, reckoning from the 
point of concourse of the two forces, 
if we take on their directions straight 
lines proportional to their quantities, 
and then form a parallelo|^am with 
these straight lines, the diagonal of 
this parallelogram will represent, 
both as to its magnitude and direc- 
tion, a force equivalent to the two 
forces. This is called the composi- 
tion of forces. A body at rest can- 
not put itself in motion, because 
there is no inherent cause in the 
iKxly why it should move in one di- 
rection in preference to another. 
Also, when a body is acted upon by 
any force, and then abandoned to it- 
self, it will move constantly and 
uniformly in the direction of the 
force, if it meet with no resistance ; 
that is, at every instant the force and 
the direction of its motion will be 
the same. This tendency of matter 
to persevere in a state either of mo- 
tion or rest, is what is usually called 
inertia, and is generally denominated 
the first law of motion. Tins law is 
confirmed by experience ; for, in fact, 
we observe on the earth, that mo- 
tions are perpetuated for a longer 
time, in proportion as the obstacles 
which oppose them are diminished ; 
and this would lead us to suppose, 
that if there were no obstacles, Mies 
once pat in motion would continue to 
move for ever. The inertia of mat- 
ter is principally remarkable in the 
motions of the heavenly bodies, 
which, for a great number of ages, 
have not experienced any sensible 
alteration. We may therefore con- 
sider inertia as a law of nature ; and 
when wc observe any alteration in 
the motion of a body, we may con- 
clude that it arises from the action 


of some foreign cause. (Sec Laplace* 
System of the W orld, Pond's Trans- 
lation, page 296, &c.) 

Philosophers are very much divid^l 
in their opinions respecting the nature 
of the sole moving force in nature. 
One party think that all motion is 
produced by pressure ; but there are 
others who maintain that impulsion 
is the only, or the sole cause of mo- 
tion. Other philosophers affirm that 
pressure is the only moving force in 
nature, not according to the popular 
notion of pressure, which depends on 
the contact of solid bodies, but ac- 
cording to that .kind of pressure 
which has been called solicitation ; 
of diis kind is the power of gravity. 
These phUosophers tell us that there 
is no such thing as actual contact, or 
the impact of bodies by collision : 
they say, and they produce convin- 
cing proofs, that the particles of bodies 
exert a strong repulsive force at small 
distances, and that, therefore, when 
two bodies are brought together’ by 
the action of collision, they mutual- 
ly repel each other : hence it is ob- 
vious, that if a body in motion strike 
another body at rest, the quiescent 
body will be put in motion, without 
the bodies, in the act of collision, 
ever coming in actual contact. They 
also adduce cases of the mutual ac- 
tion between bodies that have evi- 
dently never been in contact ; and 
yet the result has been precisely si- 
milar to those cases where the motion 
appeared to be produced by contact. 
From these facts, they conclude, that 
there is no such thing as instantane- 
ous communication, or transmission of 
motion, by contact, in the actioii^of 
collision or of impulse. The reason 
why a previous motion in the strik- 
ing body is necessary, is, not that it 
may have a force inherent in itself 
by its beinff in motion, but that it 
may continue to follow tlie other 
body, and exert on it a force inherent 
in itself, whether it be in motion or 
at rest. Whence it follows, that 
moving forces are all of that kind 
which has been called solicitations, 
such as the forces or powers pro- 
duced by mavity, which are now 
known by the name of accelerating, 
or retarding forces. Motion is also 
produced by what is called attract 
tion ; but the force of attraction is 
the same as the force of solicitation ; 
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and since the causes arc the same, 
the effects produced will be similar, 
v^'he magnet attracts iron, and puts 
l^in motion : what we call the at- 
traction of the magnet, may be con- 
sidered as a tendency of the iron to 
the magnet ; and it is similar to the 
gravitation of a stone towards the 
earth. We perceive no reason why the 
iron should move towards the magnet. 
Some have said that there is an invi- 
sible magnetic fluid which acts upon 
the iron and pushes it towards the 
magnet ; but it is unphilosophical to 
imagine that the cfiect is produced 
by the impulse of’ a fluid, of which 
we have no knowledge, and even of 
the existence of which we have no 
])roof. AVc see a stone fall towards 
the earth, but we know no reason, 
a priori, why the stone moves to- 
wards the earth ; to get rid of the 
difficulty^ we may say, in this case, 
also, that the stone is pushed towards 
th% earth by an invisible fluid, — 
and there the matter may rest. But 
have we any reasons sufficient to in- 
duce us to believe that such a fluid ex- 
ists ? if not, the explanation is as ab- 
surd, as if we were to bring back the 
exploded doctrine of vortices, or to 
introduce a^ain the agency of minis- 
tering spirits. But if it be true, 
that bodies do not come in contact, 
even when one body strikes another, 
and drives it along, this invisible 
fluid will not solve the difficulty ; 
because the same identical difficulty 
will occur in the action of any par- 
ticle of the fluid upon the body. 
From observation, also, we are obli- 
ged to acknowledge, that motion is 
more frequently produced without 
any observed contact, than by im- 
pulsion. In this stage of our present 
inquiry, wc seem to have arrived at 
the lie plus ultra of our knowledge of 
the subject. Motion is produced by 
solicitation, or by the tendency which 
bodies, under certain circumstances, 
have towards one another. This so- 
licitation, or this tendency, is then 
something with which we are not yet 


acquainted ; some affection of matter 
which our faculties arc not yet ca- 
pable of comprehending : we arc at 
the point, perhaps, where philosophy 
ends, and where final causes begin. 
Newton, however, believed in the 
existence of an invisible fluid, be- 
cause, according to his opinion, we 
cannot conceive a body to act where 
it is not. That gravity (said he) 
should be innate, inherent, and es- 
sential to matter, so tliat one body 


may act upon another at a distance, 
tlirough a vacuum, without the me- 
diation of something else, by and 
through which their action and force 
may 1^ conveyed from one to another, 
is to me so great an absurdity, that 
1 believe no man, who has, in philo- 
sophical matters, a competent faculty 
of thinking, can ever fall into it.’* 
(See Plorseley’s Newton, Vol. IV. 
page 438.) 1 shall conclude with the 
following pertinent observations on 
this subject, as given in the preface 
to Musschenbroek's Natural Philoso- 


phy. '' But what this attractive 
force is, how it inheres, in what man- 
ner it operates upon other bodies, and 
in what proportion of the distance it 
constantly acts, we cannot by any 
means clearly conceive. In this newly- 
discovered doctrine, we have as yet 
made but a small progress, and many 
more observations are still wanting, 
before all its laws can be demonstra- 


ted ; and, therefore, in our times, we 
sliall hardly be able to reduce some 
things to geometrical reasoning and 
calc^ation. 1 am far from imagi- 
ning, that, by the mere use of this 
one word, and with but little trouble, 
all the extensive operations of nature 
may be explained. Perhaps the man- 
ner in which the attractive force acts 


will never be known, and such a de- 
gree knowledge is never to be at- 
tained by the ablest philosophers ; 
for, indeed, we do not understand 
the manner of operating* of any one 
thing ; and all mat we can do is, to 
observe the eflbcte that constantly 
flow firom thence.'* 
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We left our pilgrim very near Montrose, 
Bending his lonely way without agrumble ; 
Though some excrescences upon his toes 
Obliged his t)ody to be rather humble ; 
That is, against the stones some awkward 
blows 

His feet had struck, which nearly made 
him stumble : 

But yet, though gall'd, they were by no 
means corny. 

Else had he been quite flnish'd by this 
journey. 

The moon had risen. Her broad and 
buxom face 

Shone on the bosom of the German ocean. 
And as the billows, in sequacious chase. 
Roll'd to the shore, all glitt'ring was thdr 
motion. 

Phantoms of gold, that shift from place 
to place. 

Appear and vanish ere you've any no. 
tion * 

I've seen them from the spot where Dan 
Duffc stood-.. 

Upon a rising ground, against a wood ; 

And by the wood there runs a limpid 
stream. 

And o'er the stream a bridge, with eight 
wide arches, 

And on the bridge a monument, whose 
theme 

Blesses the passenger as on he marches. 
The ascent therefrom is steep for coach 
and team. 

Though beautiful ; o'erhung by elms and 
larches. 

I'm rather in a hurry with my rhyme. 
For tfiat our pilgrim has not cometoclimb. 

But he had got as far's the bridge, how. 
ever. 

Which strides (as sung above) the crystal 
Esk; 

Though not a large, a famous fishing river. 
With banks romantic, sweet, and pic. 
turesque. 

Thither, when welcome holidays dissever 
Apprentices and clerks from shop and 
desk. 

In merry humour from Montrose they 
wend, 

In bevies— or with sweetheart— or with 
frieniL 

Dan DufTe had pass'd the bridge, and now 
ascended 

The steepy path, and slowly tra veil’d on ; 


*Twas solemn I where the meeting trees 
impended. 

And chequer'd the moon's radiance where 
she shon& 

Looking about him calmly, as he then did, 
Happy, and in good spirits, though alone. 
He saw upon the height (it made him 
serious) 

A figure somewhat shapeless and myste- 
rious. 

It could not be a ghost or goblin, surely ? 
Philosophy would kick that notion out ; 
Yet, as it beckon'd upon Dan demurely. 
With all his science, he began to doubt : 
Perhaps his optics might not see it purely ; 
So, to discover what it was about. 

And, if a woman, calmly to detect her. 
But to run off in time, if *twas a s])cctrc ; 

# 

Straight from his pocket, from their case, 
he drew 

His spectacles, to help his misty vision ; 
Saddled his nose with them, and looking 
through, 

Beheld this form of horror — or derision : 
But then the more he look'd, the more 
he grew 

Unsatisfied, and dubious in decision. 
'Twas so much like a tenant of a church- 
yard, 

That he resolv'd to give the slip, and lurch 
hard. 

But, as in seeming courage and calm mood 
He put his spectacles within his pocket. 
He sidled, softly mutt'ring, towards the 
W'ood, 

Saying, had he a pistol, he would cock H— 
And fire, perhaps : But now the figure 
stood 

Before him — ^mask'd, and from a hollow 
socket 

Both spoke and saw ; and, without cour- 
tesy giving, 

Ask’d if the good old man, Dan Dufl’c, 
was living ? 

Presciv'e's and guide us all, for ay and 
. ever !” 

Cried Dan, half petrified with fear and 
dread; 

The perspiration running like a river. 

As when a tub is emptied o'er one's head ; 
Pale as a patient with an unsound liver : 
In short, a being less alive than dead.— 
The reason was, all scepticism was lost. 
And he was certain now it jps a ghoA. 
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•fbe hollow voice-^the dark and muffled 
face, 

X^Which all the featuresof the living wanted t 
XThe knowledge of his name, whence he 
could trace 


A supernatural power, which made him 
daunted : 

And then the time of night— and then 
the place, 

Which might (for aught he knew) at times 
be haunted. 

'Tis true, if any ghost is free of fetter. 

And wants a birth, he could not choose 
a better. 


But, on the other ..hand, when she did 
thwack 

(For she was merely mortal, and a woman,) 
Her hand with sudden effort on his back. 
As if YaafeeUng faculties to summon ; 
Although he started, yet he knew a smack 
(Unless in instances by no means com- 
mon) 

Proves, in collision, properties material— 
ErgOy it is no vision, but must be real. 


** And dost thou know me, then ?** quoth 
he ; “ why, verily, 

I did mistake thee ; and not even now 

Can I divine who comes to me so airily. 

With foreign gomitude and vision'd 
brow. 

1 take thy homely salutations merrily, 

And beg to know (by favour) who art 
thou ? 

And whether thou hast heard about my 
fame, 

As well as fortune, dignity, and name ?** 

Know Maister Duffe ! Why, all the 
people know him 

From Aberdeen to Edinburgh; and 
wherefore ? 

Because he's famed for learning, taste, 
and poem. 

Wit, and antiquities, and so forth : there- 
fore. 

As Genius of this place, I come to shew 
him 

What I've endeavour'd quickly to pre- 
pare for 

The comfort of a man of such degree 

So, if you please, make haste, and come 
with me." 

Sure our worn pilgrim was most glad at 
heart 

For all this kind, disinterested trouble ; 

And, as a stranger play’d the fHenffly 
part, 

Theobligation,by that means, was double : 

Especially when, in this age of art. 

Friendship, if more th«n name) is but a 
bubble; 
vox., xn. 


Save when it leaves a few marks on the 
body, 

When friends rise up and 6ght o'er whisky 
toddy. 


So, therefore, weighing well the serious 
prices 

Of supper, bed, and breakfost at an inn ; 
Reflecting, also, prudently, how nice is 
Lodging for nothing ; with a gratefUl grin 
He made the best of this important crisis, 
And, in his awkward manner, did begin 
To march the mask perceiving, led the 
way, 

Which from the turnpike quickly went 
astray. 

*Twas rather late, but yet it was not dark ; 
The moon (as 1 have said) was shining 
clear, 

And, mingling with her radiance, they 
could mark 

The ling'xing twilight of this time o’ the 
year; 

Th^ heard the traveller's steed, the watch- 
dog's bark. 

Good signs that other living things were 
near. 

I state all this exactly, and the reason 
Is, that Dan Duffb suspected still some 
treason; 

Because, in various books it has been 
printed. 

That women have laid many snares for 
men; 

Newspapers also have obliquely hinted. 
That thieves and robbers have their mid- 
night den : 

This fill'd his mind with terror, and he 
squinted 

From right to left, but nou^t within his 
ken 

Could he perceive that might confirm 
suspicion, 

Even though he tried the help of the 
optician. 

And so themasktripp'don with nimblefimt. 
While he (now jaded) tried to folh^ 
straight 

Through fields and woods, suspecting still 
deceit. 

Or some ill-manncr’d hoax at any rate. 
At length th^ reach the house of their 
retreat. 

That is to say, they came nigh to the gate ; 
And such a gate it was os did not pro- 
mise 111 

(If in proportion) of the noble domicile. 

At present, it is not just my intention. 
To say what part of Angus they are in ; 
For names of things, at certain time^ to 
mention, 

s rather thought a literary sin. 

3 11 
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It was not such a house as he would then 
shun. 

Judging by things without of. things 
within ; 

Indeed so little of the place admonish'd. 
When he first saw it he was quite asto- 
nish’d. 

The mask and he together walk’d upstairs ; 
Led by a servant to a room more spacious 
Than that which Mayor in his day pre- 
pares. 

At corporation fieast, for mouths voracious. 
The carpet, mirrors, hangings, tables, 
chairs. 

Made him hold up his hands, and cry. 
Good gracious !” 

All of the finest finish, shape, and quality. 
And fit ibr Duke’s or Baron’s hospitality. 

And then the pictures, with their gilded 
fhunes, 

Prom Jovb to Terminus, the Heathen 
deitki; 

And heroes, too, but I’ve forget their names; 
No little inconvenience sav’d to me it is. 
It seem’d the house had been, or was a 
dame’s; 

Because, in nature and in novels, she it h 
(W oman 1 mean) that makes poor man 
believe 

Oft by her deeds that she is not from Eve.) 

It seem’d, indeed, the andent Jewish style 
To comfort thus the loifee, wayfhring man, 
And all his pains and troubles to IMguilc 
In the true manner of the Eastern phm : 
Only he wash’d no feet, and drank no oil. 
But he had wine, and steaks done in a pan. 
With choice of sandwiches, prepar’d with 
mustard. 

And butter’d artidiokes, and tarts, and 
custard. 

Of these he took his share, and, after 
healing 

The stomach’s cravings from so long a 
fiut, 

having prais’d the room ftom floor 
to ceiling. 

And also lauded much the good repast, 
He wish’d to give some utterance to his 
feeling. 

By asking, first, how long the dream 
would last ? 

And then, what claim he had upon the 
donor, 

Fw an this kindness, charity, and honour ? 

But, as he tried to speak, it came to pass. 
That the good servant bMmght a brandy 
bottle ; 

T^e mask then pointed toadrinkjog^glaas, 
As ;|nuch as saying, Pray yph 
your throttle !” 4* 


Dan Duife obey’d ; though not of that, 
low class 

(As sung before) whose cups would make 
a sot ill ; 

He merely pledged his hostess in a buln- 
per. 

And then proceeded, cautiously, to pump 
her. 

But still it was in vain, for now the lady 
First rung the bell, and then, in haste, 
desir’d 

The servant to get bed-room candles ready. 
Because the pilgrim must be very tir’d : 
And so Dan Duffe, with walk by no means 
steady. 

Trudged to his bed, and soon became in- 
spir’d 

With dreams romantic, lofty, and Quix- 
otic; 

Perhaps the brandy was a good narcotic. 

I take this opportuiiity to tell 
Who is the heroine of this merry mum- 
mery ; 

And why she ask’d a stranger here to 
dwell. 

Without reward, reciprocal or numinar}' ; 
I’m sensible that it will be as well 
To be laconic ; so I give the summaiy'. 
Which is enough to live all vague con- 
jecture, 

And building on false grounds your ar- 
chitecture. 

The mask was Don’s own servant-maid ! 
who being 

Faithful and true, besides a near relation. 
And, in the issue of his tour, foreseeing 
Danger and dolor ; for her lord’s salvation. 
She fix’d upon a plan ; her heart agreeing. 
She executed without hesitation 
1 s^ agreeing with her heart, for why ? 
She was in love — but that comes by an<l 
by. 

So forth she travell’d, with a small port- 
manteau : 

Her first step was to know which way he 
went ; 

And meeting with the man, w'ho, in last 
Canto, 

Drank with tite piigrim for his merri- 
ment; 

Whom do you seek ?” quoth he.— 
Ah ! Sir, I want to 

Find a poor maniac ! but I fear my scent 
Is wrong directed,” quoth she, nearly 
weeping; 

AliCk the day that he broke from his 
keeping !” 

After explaining some few circumstances. 
He understood the thing, and set her 
right ; 
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To Tom the footman she had shewn moiV 
favour. 


•That ^ he had just now left him, and 
the chances 

Were for hia sleeping in the inn aU 
^ night.’* 

TlVfo till’d her happy eye with sparkling 
glances ; 

And, having thank’d him with a grace 
polite. 

She hasten’d onwards to an old friend’s 
cottage^ 

Slept there, and breakfasted next mom 
on pottage. 

Then, iummA dUigentiAy that’s to say, 

She, as a passenger upon the top 
Of_yes, die Coburg stage-coach, rode 
away. 

Until she came to where she meant to stop: 
Then hasten’d on a-foot ; by noon of day, 
Arriv’d here safely ; then anon did pop 
Upon a quondam fellow, and did ask her 
aid 

To dress her up for her intended masque- 
rade. 

The family being absent, (1 suppose 
Uimn the continent, or drinking water 
At Harrowgate, or Cheltenham, Heaven 
knows, 

1 could not ascertain, and *tis no matter,) 
H'tgh life below etairs^ servants changed 
to beaux, 

And maids to belles ; and there was merry 
clatter. 

And fun and frolic, when young Betty 
came. 

That is, our heroine — Betty was her name. 

Now Betty was a girl of wit and shrewd- 
ness, 

(As you have seen) having a roguish eye. 
Whose cunning glances look’d almost 
like lewd ness, 

But that you could some modest beams 
descry ; 

\ea, she was really in her heart all good- 
ness, 

Tho’ in her actions somewhat wild and sly. 
In seriousness could jest, and taunt, and 
trifle. 

And laugh amid the sighs she could not 
stifle. 

On John the groom she often broke her jest) 
Though sometimes practical, there was no 
harm meant ; 

Some people are in this same way caress’d. 
And then ’tis said Ihtte Stan oiMm 
charm in’t; 

Just as at masquende a Vag is drest^. 

For love’s sake, in a merry-andrew’s gar- 
ment ; 

Or as we say, when such smart things 
are doing, 

Biting and scratching are the Scots folks’ 
vooing.’ 


Although the wilder fellow of the two ; 

But that’s so common, that I won’t en- 
deavour, 

By moralizing on’t, to bother you. 

In fact, the incense of their hearts did 
savour 

Of real love, devoted, firm, and true : 

She, having once been in this house a 
servant. 

Then lov’d him best, he being taU and 
Ihrvent. 

Both, therefore, plotted, upon this occasion. 
To send John out o’ the way, poor luck- 
less lad — 

An object which requir’d no snudl per- 
suasion ; 

The seeming cause wdim oai pilgrini 
had 

Need of a seryapt | but, by some evasion, 
John still objected ; for he thought Dan 
mad. 

Saying, ’twas as much as his life was 
worth 

Witli such a fearful being to go forth. 

Forbid it !** cried she, while she sliiy hid 
her 

Dissembling face ; forbid that that should 
be ! 

And if it should, consider, John, consider 
What, what would be the lot of wretched 
me! 

1 think I’d give me to the first fair bidder,” 
She added (crying), “ if depriv’d of thee.” 
You see,” quoth Tom, “ how much 
she v^ucs you $ 

She’ll sigh when you’re away ; then go, 
man, do !” 

He did. Supposing that the act would 
prove 

The triumph of his love o’er fear of dangn ; 
And, when he came again, to Bcttjr’s love 
Me might not be what he had been— a 
stranger. 

So to the stable he began to move, 

Rubb’d down the horses well, and fill’d 
the manger ; 

As (that he might get on a little faster) 
Betty had ask’d a pony for her master. 

It was resolv’d that Betty (nuulk*^ should 
wait * ' 

Next mom on Dan Duffh at the breakfast- 
table ; 

That John, by seven o’clock, or else by 
eight, 

Or, if not then, as soon as he was able, 
The GuUoch and his own horse to the 
gate 

Should lead, in good conditioii, from the 
stable X 
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John having ikiU in stirrups* bits* and 
horses. 

Would keep our pOgrim's pony from 
wrong courses. 

This beast, the Gulloch, had a head and 
tail 

Defying all ideas of proportion ; 

His legs mov'd something like a thrasher’s 
flail. 

And his whole body seem’d a mere abor- 
tion i 

The childioi, when th^ met him, gave a 
“haa,” 

And, laughing, cried out, ^'Bless us, what 
a horse yon !” 

His height was scarcely ten hands and a 
half— 

A creature not much bigger than a calf. 

Ye reverend iMes of Yorick and Don 
Quixote 1 

Ye sketetons of both their Roshiantes ! 

•Fame is your own, as wcB as man could 
fix it 

Upon the works of Sterne and great Cer- 
vantes. 

1 wish with all my soul that I could mix it 

With GuUoch’s memory, who as lean and 
gaunt is; 

With them so much his shape and figure 
did agree, 

He must be of the selDuune sorry pedigree. 

1 know, indeed, hia origia is Spanish. 

But thm it is most difficult to trace ; 

For horses are Iw no means quite so clan- 
nbh 

As Is the Uneage of the human race : 

Therefore their grannuras ftom our me- 
mory vanish, 

As oft before them does a fox in chace \ 

Except those happy steeds, of ftothy feme. 

Who on the Spotting Calendar have name. 

His dam, I think, was of the Yorkshiro 
onBoa^ 

Her name (if you would know V^Beteihe 
howyi 

And cither she, or dse some other steed. 

At Pomfret races won a piece of money. 

His grannum was a little thing indeed. 

Whom afafo was also stfialU-a Shetland 
pony, 

Brougltt southwards from those Hyper- 

tMjilan idands. 

Oh, ittihdiy Llncolnihire I to some of thy 
lands. 

Great-grannum was a jdnnet ; and, I'm 
told, 

Ran over fields and mountains wifri die 
harrierB : 

And oMt tfiat, at several fidts waa sold, ' 

By turns, to fiirmsrs, millers, smugglers, 
carriers : 


At length (like meet of them) this horse 
grew old, 

And caught diseases which defied the , 
fiurrien; ^ 

Some said it wasbad uaage ; but 1 dardsay 
’Twaa nothing but an epidemic fiurcy. 

Hia great-greaUgrannum was a half Bar- 
barian, 

That Is to say, ahalf-bred Barb’ry mare ; 
And I’m assur'd, by a great antiquarian 
Of Salamanca, that she still is there, 

Hung in the shop of some veterinarian. 

Of skin, and flesh, and ligaipent quite 
ban. 

With bones win-jointed, boil'd, and nicely 
shaven. 

No man obnoxious to the hots or qiavin. 

Her dam was certainly a curious brute. 
And veiy famous also in her day ; 

She walk'd a minuet to the Spanish lute. 
Nay, some assert that she herself could 
pJay ! 

Of this I know not ; and it docs not suit 
To talk thus more ; the reader, too, may 
say, . 

Or think, that I'm a jockey— I *m a poet ; 
And if I have not shewn it, I will shew it. 

But let that pass ; and let me follow after 
My pilgrim with his servant, and their 
cares ; 

And let the poets of the fine horse grafter. 
If they have deeds to tell, to sing of theirs : 
I'm none of those who, for the mead oi 
laughter. 

Unveil a horse's or a man's affairs ; — 

And yet then an some seents that 1 
know of. 

And, if well told, would make a glorious 
show off. 

Upon the Gulloch's back our hero vaulted 
On the fair morning of his jiurixis'd ride : 
Now you must know, his horse the vicious 
feult had 

Of dancing when the rider got astride : 

He therefon rear'd when Dan Duffb was 
exalted, 

(If then exalted) and befoul'd his side 
In the horse-pond, and soil'd his spatter- 
dashes, 

For which he got a scolding, and some 
lashes. 

John did bestride a somewhat higher 

. ImAlMfell^iiner in his day ; 

But having fagg’dibiF sixteen years at least. 
In service of a brewer in his dny, 
Somewhen about St Dunstan's in the East, 
(In London) but what street I cannot say : 
This much I know, he was a sturdy animal , 
And when he ran with others, he outran 
’em all. 



iml 

Ifc came to Scotland with a showman*s 
booth, 

^vontaining wax-dolte of our great nobility; 
And being past the vigour of his youth. 
He cduld not bear these burdens with fa- 
cility : 

John ask*d his price, examin’d well his 
tooth, 

And bought him from his old to new s^- 
vility : 

Even then he knock’d the other horses all 

Scarce fit now for the Canterbury gallop. 

“ Adieu !” cried Betty, as they took the 
road. 

Which made John’s lungs sigh like a pair 
of bellows ; 

Yet not one look behind him he bestow’d ; 
The fact is, John was more than fearful, 
jealous : 

Betty was far too merry for his mode 
Of simple love ; he was the best of fellows. 
Tom said, our hero seem’d, when tlius 
caparison’d. 

Colonel of mad dragoons, in Bedlam gar- 
rison’d ! 

Now on their destin’d way, they limp and 
stammer, 

Dan Dude before, his livery-man behind ; 
John’s horse’s feet thump’d like a forging 
hammer. 

The Gulloch scarce with feet the ground 
could find : 

No talk annoy’d the cavalcade’s loud cla- 
mour. 

As neither were to speech or word inclin’d: 
For, while Dan Duffe was musing, John 
did watch him. 

Prepar’d, if be ran off— to run and catch 
him ! 

For Prejudice has telescopic eyes. 

Which on our imperfections stare and 
goggle, 

Raising our faults into a monstrous size, 
And making the beholder start and boggle : 
This was the case with John, who did 
surmise 

Symptoms of lunacy in cveiy joggle 
Of Dan Duflfb or the Gulloch, till they came 
Near to the town, — Montrose ? the veiy 
same. 

Half circled by her waters stands Montrose, 
Upon a rising, but by no means high land ; 
The bason on the western side, whereflows 
The tide, a'hich ebbing, leaves it nearly 
dry land ; 

A wooden bridge over the South Esk 
throws 

Its length between the town and Rossie 

i^d ; 

The borough’s noted for its situation, 
And also for its liberal corporation. 
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’Tis worthy to be call'd the town of fVuc. 
men : 

Long may it keep the honour and the 
name ! 

’Tis also lauded much for pretty women. 
And now and then for scandal (more’s 
the shame.) 

It has but little trade ; some ships and 
seamen ; 

And those who osnaburgs and sail-cloth 
frame : 

For, 'being airy, cheap, retir’d, and healthy, 
’Tis fill’d with gent^— competent, nut 
wealthy. 

It has its Ixithing and promenading places, 
Its new Academy, and Theatre-Royal, 
Assembly-rooms, where ladies shew their 
faces, 

And dedicate some time to mirth and joy 
all; 

It also has its golf-clubs and its races, 
Andis, in short, gay, peaceable, and loyal ; 
This is a deal of praise, but really duo 
From me, for conscience’ sake, because 
’tis true. 

Oh, had you seen the pilgrim, as he rode 
Along the High Street, eagerly surveying 
Its fine appearance, spacious, clean, and 
broad, 

The while the Gulloch bore him, loudly 
neighing ; 

The windows groaning with the gazers’ 
load, 

The boys huzzaing, and the asses braying— 
A scene which only made him stare, and 
cry “ humph I” 

Tho’ not alone an entry— but a triumph ! 

So herrings, from that ocean call’d the 
Polar, 

Swarm in their season to some other bay ; 
And so a lens collects the radiance solar 
Into dne brilliant, strong, and streaming 
ray : 

So JSsop said (than whom I know few 
droller), 

That once before, it happen’d, on a day, 
Man, wife, and child, ran out with friend 
and neighbour. 

To see (as now) tbd mountains in their 
labour. 

I now dismiss this Canto ; for I find, 

In counting up the stanzas, that the number 
Exceeds the average for the month design’d, 
And too much, even of good things may 
encumber^;* 'W'' 
Besides, the Muse herself is now inclin’d 
To quench her midnight lamp, and go to 
slumber ; 

Meanwhile, 1 own I am the reader’s debtor 
For time, which he might have employ'd 
much better. 


Bm Dufftts Pilgrimage* — Canto III. 
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When last I addressed you in 
your September Number^ upon the 
subject of the King’s visit, 1 was on 
niy way from the metropolis ^'to the 
Kingdom^** — ^in plain terms, I was on 
my return, after having stared, and 
wondered, and admired for a season, 
along with some other associates in 
London, — to my own fireside, my 
wife and family, and to all the sooth- 
ing endearments of what is called 
home. It is generally observed, that 
those travellers who make the tour of 
Europe return to their native land 
with an increased relish for its com- 
forts and manifold advantages ; and 
1 can safely assert, from my own ex- 
perience, that my summer trip to 
London has had a similar effect uf)- 
4)n myself, in making me prize more 
than 1 formerly did, that far-famed 
kingdom,” as it is called, where I 
first drew breath, and with every cor- 
ner and neuk of which I am intimate- 
ly acquainted. Instead, therefore, of, 
troubling you, for the present, at 
least, with a continuance of my Lou- 
don Journal, I shall, by way of va- 
riety, and to indulge, perhaps, a 
whim — to feed and humour my pre- 
sent home-sickness, offer you a spe- 
eiineii of those interesting objects of 
attention and reflection, of antiquity 
and moral sublimity, in which this 
county eminently abounds. 

You will recollect, that when last 
1 conducted you, amidst shouting 
multitudes, from the Pier of Leith 
to Edinburgh, the western breezes 
blew, the sun rose high, and the 
whole earth laboured, as it were, un- 
der a load of vegetation. Nothing 
was tlien talked off f the Royal sub- 
ject always excepted) but com fields, 
reaping-hooks, early crops, and a 
good conclusion to the harvest. But, 
as the Poet expresses it. 

Time holds his ceaseless course.** 

Nbtv, amldit all the coDtiast 
« wii||K aeasoir^t^^^ sev^. 
Whilst otih univefital deluge of snow 
lies deep and uniform over the face 
of the eartli, and of this kingdom” 
in particular, I am anxious to solicit 
your attention to a subject over 
which winter possesses no power of 


witliering. It is quite evident, that 
waving fields of grain, the refreshing 
verdure of tree, and lea, and river- 
bank, under all the soft and downy 
embracing of Heaven, have now dis- 
appeared, and that the influence of 
an unsparing season has not suf- 
fered one single feature of summer 
glory to remain ; hut it is equally 
certain, that other very dissimilar 
objects have succeeded into peculiar 
notice and attraction. Amidst that 
boundless brightness, and polish, in 
which hill, and vale, and brink, and 
river margin, are now wrapt up, 
the monuments of former magnifi- 
cence and power arise conspicuously 
into view. At this moment the 
sportsman, whilst he loads his fowl- 
ing-piece by the brink of the yet-un- 
frozen mountain spring, directs a 
casual glance to the round tower, 
wondering how it came to escape 
his notice formerly. At this mo- 
ment the shepherd, as he returns 
home by the Clcugh-Head, and 
round by the Warlock-Knowe, mut- 
ters to himself in expressions of sur- 
prise, at the apparently diminished 
distance betwixt him and the Auld 
Place." At this moment the curler 
suspends his broom over the winning 
stone, to cast a look, not upon the 
neighbouring hall, or adjoining cot- 
tage, but upon the dark and moul- 
dering ruin, which skirts the loch, 
and seems to preside in solemn au- 
thority over the place. 

Truly, altogether independently of 
these contrasting recommendations, 
winter, as it now exists, in all the 
sublimity of its real character, has, 
and has ever had, charms of no 
ordinary kind. So far back as I can 
retrace rov feelings, a bold and de- 
cided drift, dry, close, and suffoca- 
ting, has been to me an agreeable 
olyect of contemplation. I have 
st^ for hours, whilst a boy, view- 
ing the gradual formation of the 
swelling and undulating heaps ; and 
as I turned my eye upwards, and pe- 
netrated afar into the darkened and 
confused depths of air, 1 have traced 
a single flake from the utmost ken 
of vision, where it seemed, not to dc- 
l^ccnd, but to grow out into percep- 
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tion, down throuf;h all its vibrations, 
and wheelings, and whirlings, till its 
final absorption in the accumula- 
ting mass below. Oh ! to lise now, 
as 1 have risen in the year 1795, af- 
ter the severe snow-storm, and to 
cast my eyes, as 1 then turned them, 
over all the arresting and exciting 
novelties around me ! To see ridges 
and hills formed, where glens and 
deep ravines had formerly extended, 
and the whole aspect of a well-known 
landscape, modelled, as it were, in 
the very sportiveness of power, into 
figures and designs not less novel 
than beautiful ! Oh ! to wander 
forth, over the unstained purity of a 
crisped and glancing surface, — whilst 
the full moon looked small and round 
in her blue zenith, and all was still 
and breathless calm around ! Oh ! 
to gain the summit of a glassy emi- 
nence, from whence to descend, with 
unbroken and evcr-encreasing velo- 
city, smooth sliding without step,'’ 
flying, ratlier than imitating human 
movement, to the bottom ! 

** Oh, t<} feci as 1 liave felt. 

And be what I have been !” 

when, upon the breaking up of the 
frost, and the sudden and rapid 
thawing away of the storm, 1 have 
seen the river work its obstructed 
course onwards, spouting out, every 
here and there, into jets of boiling 
impetuosity, rending the incumbent 
sheets of close and compacted ice 
asunder, grinding them in sudden 
explosion and horrid crash the 
one against the other, collecting them 
into one vast and growing dike of 
obstruction, and then, bursting at 
once every barrier, and sweeping, 
and hurling, and warring along, with 
a power which might not be resisted, 
and a depth and a breadth of de- 
vastation utogether sublime ! 

It is, however, an opinion pretty 
generally entertained, that preferable 
as a country may be to a town resi- 
dence during the bland and blooming 
months of spring and summer, the 
reverse holds indisputably true^ du- 
ring the long solitary evenings, and 
bleak sulky days m winter. The 
imagination fixes upon all those fea- 
tures of dreariness and uniformity in 
which a country winter is supposed 
to be invested, and contrasts with 
this partial view one equally extreme^ 


in which gay, aocial parties, literary 
intercourse, and public amusements, 
form predominating objects of 
interest. Accordingly, we find a 
greater proportion of those whose 
fortunes admit of the expence, or 
whose rank in life seems to warrant 
or demand this annual indulgence, 
posting regularly into town with the 
return of the new-year, and escaping 
from the country as they would from 
an old superannuated friend, whose 
converse had become at once cold and 
unmeaning. There is one occasion, 
indeed, when this hybernal migration 
may be considered as not only de- 
sirable, but advantageous ; and when 
a pertinaceous adherence to tlic na- 
tale solum*' of baronial hall and peat 
mosses might be prejudicial to the 
best family interests, as well as to 
society at large. There is a time 
well known and marked in the cal- 
lendars of maternal and dowager ob- 
servation, when peachy checks have 
blown and expanded into a more dif- 
fused freshness; when the slender 
and lengthy frame has rounded out 
into plumpness, and softness, and 
every feminine grace ; and when the 
blytne and playful girl, who delight- 
ed in old and grassy avenues, clumps 
of chesnut and plane trees, with many 
an active gambol, — has brightened 
up into maturity and occasional 
thoughtfulness, and all the expression 
of a full-formed and conscious w^oman. 
On this critical occasion, to continue 
in the country is little better thuTi being 
buried alive ; it is, in fact, a sacri- 
fice of life, of all that glowing inten- 
sity of interest, which, to young la- 
dies, renders a winter in town so in- 
dispensable. It is an interesting, 
but somewhat of a melancholy sub- 
ject, to contemplate the unwieldy 
baronial carriage, as, dragged on by 
four horses, it creaks, and rattles, 
and swings along, up hill and down 
dale, from stage to stage, and from 
inn to inn, till it stops at last at the 
long-talked-of furnished lodgings in 
town. Can female breast, under 
tbe influence of inexperience, inno- 
cence, and true and genuine nature, 
forbear beating, as John swings down 
the carriage-Bt^, and the little foot 
and neat ancle are dropt upon the 
pavement, under lamp-light, and 
amidst a circle of staring l^aux and 
arrested passengers ? 
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In this instance, indeed, with the 
necessary deduction of a few risks of 
bosom purity and peace, there is cer- 
tainly motive and meaning in an an- 
nual migration, such as described, to 
the all-absorbing metropolis. But in 
by far the greater proportion of in- 
stances where happiness,” in all its 
undefined extent, is the object of pur- 
suit, it is very questionable whether 
this end might not be attained with- 
out detriment to horse or harness, 
without the sale of one single rig of 
land, or the dismissal of one old and 
faithful servant. Of this, at least, 
1 am certain, that, during the late 
storms, whilst the whole earth was 
shelled in Parian marble, I have 
spent my time more agreeably in the 
country, than ever 1 did amidst all 
the bustle and gaiety of a city. 

A few mornings ago, when the 
frost was keen, and the air elastic, 
and the snow scarcely admitted of an 
impression from the foot, I sallied 
forth to visit Struthers,” the old 
family residence of the house of Lind- 
say and Craufurd, a name which, 
next to that of Stewart, has left per- 
haps the most indelible remembrance 
of former sway and magnificence, 
within the bosom of this kingdom. 
As 1 stood upon the eminence which 
looks down upon the Urbis tri- 
coUis from the south, and cast my 
eye abroad over tlie Strath of Eden, 
the estuary of the Tay, the braes of 
Angus, and the still more remote 
range of Grampian magnificence, by 
which the horizon towards the north 
is bounded, 1 felt a corresponding 
expansion and amplification with- 
in me ; 1 breathed freer and more 
assured, assimilating, as it were, 
to the character of that immensity 
which it was my delight to contem- 
plate. But however much the soul 
is impressed and overpowered by 
such unbounded and indefinite ol^ 
jects of contemplation, the heart still 
recurs for the object of its deepest in- 
terest, toparticnlmand individuality ; 
and 1 could not help participating 
in all the difficulties and Angers of his 
present situation, as I imaged out 
to myself the shepherd in his High- 
land sbeiling, with the sad and la- 
mentable accompaniment of ineffec- 
tual effort, fruitless anxiety, perish- 

• Cupar-Fjfe. 


ing* flocks, and downright despair ! 
In narrowing and circumscribing 
the field of my vision, my eye came 
at last to rest upon the Mount” 
immediately before me, and lying at 
about a mile's distance towards the 
north-west from Cupar. This could 
not fail to suggest to my mind the 
image and the character of the father 
of Scottish song, and the champion 
of Scottish independence, that fa- 
mous and worthy knight. Sir David 
Lindsay, Lord Lyon, King at Arms 
'' cujus,” according to the expressive 
motto to his works, vivit etiani 
post funera virtus.” 

Into that park I saw appear, 

An aged man that drew me near, 

Whose beard was near three quarters lung ; 
His hair did o*er his shoulders hang ; 

The which, as ony snow was white. 
Whom to behold I took delight.** 

And, truly, it was indeed delight- 
ful to image out this venerable '' a- 
ged man,'^in those very habiliments 
in which the genius of the author 
had so imperishably embalmed him \ 
And as I pursued, in my musings, 
the purposings which have so long 
been carried into effect, I could not 
forbear repeating these lines, which 
seem now to partake of the nature 
of a prophecy : 

Howbeit, that divers cunning clerks. 

In Latin tongue have written sundry 
books ; 

Our unlearned knows little of their works. 
More than they do the croaking of the 
rooks ; 

Wherefore to Calliates, carriers, and to 
cooks, 

To Jack and Tom my rhyme shall be di- 
rected : 

and hence, in consequence of this 
popular and accoinmi^ating resolu- 
tion, every old woman in Gotland, 
who never heard, in all likelihood, of 
Bede, or Duns Scotus, is yet quite fa- 
miliar with Davie Lindsay.” 

In the middle of the valley imme- 
diately beneath me, and embosomed 
in an extensive and suitable planta- 
tion of pines, the magnificent modern 
mansion of the present representative 
of the family of Lindsay and Crau- 
furd arises. The taste and lil)erality 
which have been displayed in the 
erection of this Castle and Priory, to 
which the attention of every passen- 
ger on this road is naturally directed. 
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are highly creditable to tile proprie- 
tor, and cannot fail to perpetuate 
her memory. 

Towards the cast, and in the cen- 
tre of a table-land, or elevated plain, 
about, half a mile distant from the 
village of Ceres, the mansion-house 
(now altogether obliterated) of the 
famous Lindsay of Fitscottie was 
formerly situated. It was here that 
this historian of his native land lived, 
whilst he was employed in coinposii g 
that work, whicn is well calculated 
to transmit his name to the latest ages. 
And last of all, in this enumeration 
of Lindsay worthies,” turn we, 
as originally proposed, towards the 
south, and there we shall perceive, 
betwixt us and the declining sun, 
the ragged and irregular outline of 
the ruins of « Struthers.” Here, 
however, there is nothing either of 
decayed grandeur, or scarcely-obli- 
terated Inagnificence, to reward our 
investigation or delay our visit. Upon 
approaching this venerable ruin from 
the north, 1 found the vestiges of a 
very pinccly avenue, and had the 
gratification, whilst scrambling over 
dilapidated walls, and under damp 
and low arches, to see a hen- wife 
feeding poultry, and an unseemly 
goat munching at kail-blades, where 
“ the most noble of all the land” had 
been accustomed to call forth their 
merry men for the chace, or to capa- 
rison and marshal out their retainers 
ipr defence or attack. With the 

emblem of the finally accursed 
I held, indeed, no intercourse ; hut 
iny conversation with the woman led 
me to the adjoining village of Ceres, 
there to contemplate one of the«most 
interesting sights which 1 have ever 
witnessed. 

By the assistance of the Beadle, 
who, in the absence, or at the in- 
convenience of tlie milliter, offi- 
ciates in shewing the tomb, as a 
keeper would exhibit and describe 
his collection of wild beasts, 1 was 
introduced through the church-yard 
into the abode of the departed land- 
says. After looking about me for a 
little, on lead coffins, battered tog^ 
ther into thin platesi illegible remi- 
niscences of men whose very dust has 
peruitoif (“ etiam periere ruinae !”) 

* %e goat, vide Christ's Day of Jodg- 
nienU^Bible. 

VOL. XII. 


and upon all that unswept, neglect- 
ed, squalid investment of floor, and 
w^l, and roofing to whidi it behoves 
even the most princely and distin- 
guished to come at last, I chanced to 
cast my eye upon a coffin which seem- 
ed of a more recent date ; and upon 
the plate which is sunk into the crim- 
son velvet covering, 1 read these words : 
JOHN, 

Earl or CRAUFuan, 

BORN 

4th October 1702, 

DIED 

2Jth December 1748. 

'‘And so,” thought I, “ this is all 
the memorial whidh here remains 
of a man, who at one time occupied 
so much of public attention, and 
whose life and actions have become 
a subject of national record and ad- 
miration ! And tliia other coffin which 
lies alongside of him (and 1 lifted 
the lid as 1 spoke) contains — alas! 
it contains it no longer ! for even the 
dust of the beautiful and accomplisb- 
cd daughter of Athole has evapora- 
ted !” Here, however, my reflections 
were interrupted by the nasal twang 
and tremulous articulation of my 
guide, who was anxious to infonu 
me respecting the causes of the total 
disappearance of the lady, whilst 
his Lordship, he informed me,“ was 
still almost entire in bis coffin.” 

I could have knocked the fellow 
down, for he seemed to think of the 
dead as of a parcel of stale fish or 
damaged grain, the loss of which, by 
carelessness, or inadvertency, could 
occasion no uneasiness to any one. 
After returning from this winter ex- 
cursion, 1 was at some pains to in- 
form myself, from authentic sources, 
of the particulars of the history of 
this distinguished nobleman’s life, 
which 1 shall now formally subjoin, 
in 

A SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND CHA- 
RACTER OF JOHN, EARL OF CRAU- 
FUBD. 

The ttplier ages of chivalry have 
^nera^ been regarded as those of 
high sentiment and unblemished ho- 
nour, — of an implicit devotOdness to 
the fair sex, — and of that vtild yet 
imposing romance, ^hich ebnsists in 
deeds of self-denial, untainted faith, 
and undaunted courage ; and it can- 
not be denied, that such arc tlie lead- 
3 I 
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ing features which strike us most 
forcibly from a distance. But, upon 
a closer inspection, we find sucli an 
admixture of superstition, cruelty, 
and even injustice, combing with iH 
this, as greatly to modify our admi- 
ration. The same high-spirited and 
chivalrous personage who will risk 
the cutting of his knightlv wea- 
sand" for a lady’s scarf, will likewise, 
at the suggestion of female caprice, 
commit the most atrocious acts of 
bloodshed. He will not hesitate, on 
the score of property, propriety, or 
liumanity, provided, witn a few flour- 
ishes of sword and spear- work, he 
can possess himself, eitlier of goods 
or lives, which lie betwixt him and 
the accomplubment of his mistress's 
bidding. 

As we descend, however, towards 
more modern times, these harsher 
features of chivalry gradually disap- 

C . The doughty hero of the Holy 
d, to whom the possession of an 
amulet, (a lock of his lady's hair, or 
even a paring of a sanctified toe or 
Anger nail, were at once security a- 
gmnst accident, and a reward of ser- 
vice, becomes, in later times, the 
perfect gentleman of theoldschool," 
retauung as much of antiquity as to 
dignify and mark, whilst he acquires 
enough of mere ordinary feelings 
andjmanners to familiarize and s^- 
ten his character. As society is at 
present constituted, that romance, 
which had made a thousand swords 
leap at once from their scabbards at 
a lady's signal, is indeed jgone ; but 
though the (^ss has d&ppearcd, 
the spirit still remains in a more dif- 
fused, indeed, and extended influ- 
ence, imparting to European charac- 
ter a strength and a polish which it 
had not ouerwise possessed. 

It cannot be concealed, however, 
even frmn onrselves, that this difliis- 
ed, and, as it were, fluted feeling, is 
dyin^ rapidly out ; and that wnen 
wc wish to r^ase to our recollection 
or imagination instances of die ge^ 
nuine cbaaacter, wa are cobmiI^ to 
ascend to the period of omlfevUcst 
in^pressions, or to derive from the 
last age those strong< and interesting 
examples wl^ die .present cannot 
sum^y. Ofth&latter description, the 
suldect of the ftresent notices forms 
a most distinguished and memorable 
instance. 


'Without running up the genealogy 
of the venerable and truly Scottisn 
House of Lindsay and Craufurd to 
the Saxon Heptarchy, the kingdom 
of Mercia, or me Norman Conquest, 
it is sufficient for my present object 
to state, that the families of Lindissi, 
or Lindsay and Craufurd, were unit- 
ed by marriage in 1156, and that af- 
ter an accession of royal blood, in 
the person of Jane, daughter of King 
Robert the II., the succession de- 
volved at last upon William Earl of 
Craufurd and Lindsay, Treasurer 
during the reign of King Charles the 
11., whose son John held a com- 
mission in the Guards under King 
William and Queen Ann, and to 
whom, in 1713, John, the subject of 
this sketch, succeeded. 

He was born at Struthers, in the 
year 170S. Having become an or- 
phan ere he had attained his eleventh 
year, he was placed, by Queen Ann, 
under the roof and protection of his 
own relation, the lluchess Dowager 
of Argyle, and resided for some years 
with Tier at Inverary (Castle. Of 
this early period of his history we 
have few notices, except that, in 
spite of tutorage, and Dowager vigil- 
ance, he contrived to dedicate whole 
summer days, on the Highland hills, 
to the company and fellowship of a 
sweet girl, who watched her father's 
flocks. Of her, according to his own 
account, he was truly enamoured, 
and used, with all the address of a 
lover, to pull for her the blae-ber- 
ries, and partake of her sweet-milk 
and oaten-cakes. He always con- 
tinued to regard these as the hap- 
piest days of his life, when, following 
nature, and the dictates of his best 
and purest aflections, he forgot his 
rank and his prospects in life, amidst 
those tender but engrossing avoca- 
tions, which drew him. from rooming 
till night-fall, to the brink of the 
mountun stream, and to the side of 
his beloved Highland Mary. A first 
love-attachment may indeed, in man v 
cases, as well as in the one of which 
I am speaking, be marked with fea- 
tures Buiaghtlessness and uncal- 
culating rashness, on the score of 
what is termed suitableness in point 
of rank, birth, and education j, but 
such a passion, where it exists all 
its genuine fence and simplicity, ne- 
ver fails to purify whilst it engrosses ; 
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to expand and exalte 'whilst it per- 
vades and agitates the heart. To 
how manj^ individuals am I now 
speaking intelligibly, when 1 recal 
to their recollection similar events 
in their own early history, — events 
which have nestled themselves deep 
and securely into their memory, and 
which no lapse of time, and no after 
occurrences of a like nature, have 
ever been able to obliterate ! Were 
I, for my own part, about to se- 
lect, as a friend, an individual with 
whom 1 was but partially acquainted, 
and had I no other means of as- 
certaining his capability of warm 
and generous affection for me, than 
the assurance of such an early and 
uiicaloulating attachment, 1 should 
consider this single fact as sufficient 
to give me the most prepossessing 
notion of his whole character ; 1 
should say at once, this is neither a 
sordid nor a selfish man, — at least, 
whatever influence the world and de- 
grading socic^ may have had upon 
him since, ot this one thing 1 am 
sure, that he was once capable of dis- 
interested and virtuous Mendship ! 

^Fhatever may be the general 
opinion upon this, after all, some- 
u hat questionable and delicate point, 
certain it is, that the Duchess of Ar- 
gyle having come to the knowledge 
of this attachment, had her Ward 
immediately conveyed to Glasgow 
College, where, in a few months, he 
clistiii^ished himself not less in the 
pursuits of taste and classical litera- 
ture, than in the study of history, and 
of such passages and narratives, in 
particular, as are of a heroic or mar- 
tial character. The commentanes of 
C<esar, some portions of Livy’s His- 
tory, and, above all, the conquests of 
^Vlexander, as narrated by Quintus 
Ourtius, were his particular favou- 
rites ; nor did he fail to add to these, 
such notices of national story and 
independence, as are to be gathered 
from Blind Harry, Sir David Lind- 
say (his own jansman), and the 
classic George Buchanan. Whilst his 
whole soul was thus shapinghltsclf af- 
ter the most finished and approved 
models of antiquity, his arm and his 
exertions were never awanting in be- 
half of any of his college acquaint- 
ances who happened to need them. 
On one occasion he chastised a pe- 
tulant and impertinent officer pub- 


licly upon the streets of Glasgow ; 
and on another, he extricated nim- 
$elf and his associate from the con- 
sequences of a rash and unwarrant- 
able adventure, in the following man- 
ner : 

A gentleman in the neighbourhood 
of Glasgow, B:om the extreme care 
with wMdi he watched his orchard, 
and preserved his fruit, was desig- 
nated, amongst the students, by the 
title of CCTberus." Whilst fre- 
quent docents were effected 

was nobody fi^ad l^d enowh to 
attempt an attack upon his. ELaving 
been apprized of this circumstance, 
therefore, and having associated him- 
self with a congenial spirit, an in- 
road was immediately planned, and 
was in the act of being carried into 
effect upon this gentleman's proper- 
ty, when his companion was caught 
in a snare. His cries instantly a- 
larmed the watch-dog, which came 
running down upon its victim with 
open mouth. Lord Craufurd boldly 
kept hi8gronnd,and taking a sure aim, 
laid the assailant dead at his feet. 
The report of the gun alarmed the 
proprietor, who seeing his dog lying 
dead, and a young man standing by 
him very coolly re-loading his fowl- 
ing-piece, immediately threatened tp 
shoot him in his turn. But there 
were two at a bargain making, for 
Lord Craufurd had now re-loaded 
and presented, and the enraged and 
threatening proprietor was glad, of his 
own accord, to beat a ^rley. The re- 
sult was, that throu^ the interven- 
tion of this gentleman's son, thm a 
student at the University, a recogniz- 
ance of his Lordship, and an invita- 
tion, along with his entrant compa- 
nion, to mnner, and to c^ery kind 
and friendly office, tods place. 

Of a character somewhat similar 
was his conduct, about four years 
after this, whilst resident at the 
French Court Louis XV., then 
a boy in his thirteenth year, had 
just been proclaimed migor, and 
Versaillos was converted into a scene 
of gaiety, and even boyish anmse- 
ment Amongst other recreations, 
a fish-pond was ordered to be drawn 
in the royal presence, the nobility 
and courtnas attending in their robes 
on the person of the king. The 
crowding in upon his most Christian 
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Majesty was great, and Lord Crau- 
furd being in the front of the press, 
happened to come somewhat closely 
into contact with the robed and be- 
dizzened person of a French Marquis. 
This unavoidable offence was resent- 
ed rudely, and Lord Craufurd, giving 
his walking cane to one of the by- 
standers, very coolly lifted the bundle 
of French nobility, and pitched it 
to a considerable distance into the 
pond. The young king was delight- 
ed with the exhibition ; and learn- 
ing that he had been indebted for 
the jest to a Scotch nobleman, who 
had conceived himself insult^, no 
more notice was taken of tlie affair. 

The above anecdotes may serve to 
evince his Lordship’s independence, 
and fearlessness of character. What 
T am about to relate bears at once 
upon his intrepidity, self-possession, 
and humanity. 

In 1731, he set sail in a small 
vessel, with three attendants, from 
Campbdiown to the Port of Ayr. 
The weather became boisterous, and 
the wind dangerous during the night ; 
and earlv next morning they were 
stranded on the coast, considerably 
to the north of Ayr harbour. In 
these circumstances, and whilst the 
sea was threatening every instant to 
tear the verael to pieces, the sailors, 
who had taken to the boat, proffered 
to admit his Lordship, upon condi- 
tion, however, that not one of his 


hunting-horses which wm on board*, 
and proposed, that after launching 
them into the breakers, each man 
should attach himself, by the body, 
to the further end of the rope, that 
thus, through thesuperior power of the 
horses, he might be assisted in swim- 
ming, or even draped, alive to land. 
But, happily, whilst this plan was 
carrying into effect, the boat, which 
had only returned to replace a bro- 
ken oar, re-appeared, and all were 
carried in safety, amidst shouting 
multitudes, ashore. 

Enough has been related of his 
Lordship’s early life to evince the 
rudiments of his militarv character ; 
and it is to a very imperfect notice of 
the various campaigns in which he 
distinguished himself, that 1 now 
proceed. He served as a volunteer 
under IMnce Eugene, in 1735, and 
conducted himself with distinguished 
bravery in the battle of Clausscn, 
where his intimate friend, (/ount 
Nassau, was killed. In 173H, he 
served against the Turks, under 
Field-Marshal Munich, whose un- 
fortunate fate, in his unjust and dis- 
graceful banishment to Siberia, oc- 
casioned, at one time, a very consider- 
able sensation throughout Europe : 
and on the 23d day of July 1739, 
he was wounded in the bftttle of 
Krotzka, in the neighbourhood of 
Belgrade, and under the following 
circumstances : 


servants should accompany him. His 
Lordship’s resolution was taken, and 
his determination expressed in an 
instant. Go,” said ne, and save 
your own lives, and I will share the 
fate of those you leave behind.” The 
sailors shoved off immediately, and 
with great difficulty reached tine har- 
bour. In a little while afterwards, 
another boat made her appearance at 
the harbour-mouth, and seemed to 
shape her dangerous course towan^ 
the wreck. It was now evident to 
all oh bbard what the benevolent in- 
tention of this experiment was, when 
all at once the boat heeled round, 
and ^ter seeming to sink for an in- 
stant beneath the waves, re-appeared 
on its return towards the pier-head. 
Thjus was indt^ a trying circum- 
stance; but «i^^.here Lord .Crau- 
furd*s presence o^ mind and intre- 
pidity did not desert him. He had 
to the heads of some 


Lord Craufurd'bad advanced upon 
a position in the neighbourhood of 
Krotzka early in the morning ; and 
whilst he was engaged in heading 
and encouraging some flying Rus- 
sians, his favourite Spanish horse 
was shot under him. Having found 
and mounted another horse, he was 
immediately wounded from behind 
a hedge by a sharp-shooter, and was 
found, about an hour after, by his 
faithful servant Kopp, holding by 
the mane of his horse, bare-head- 
ed, and with a complexion pale as 
death. This faithful servant bad 
him inunediately conveyed to a 
little distance from the scene of ac- 
tion, where a surgeon examined his 
wounded limb hastily, and pronoun- 
ced his case desperate. The battle, 
in the mean time, continued to r^ge ; 
and as he was a conveying alon^ frith 
great difficidty and pain, on horse- 
back, still further from the bustle 
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and the danger of the field, he was 
rode down under a renewed charge ; 
and but for the interposition of some 
officers with whom he was acquaint* 
ed, must have expired on the spot. 
In a little while, a repulse having 
taken place, victors and vanquish^ 
were seen burring back in confusion 
upon his Lordanip*s exposed position. 
It was at this crisis that all was given 
up for lost. He took his watch and 
his purse from his pocket, and pre- 
senting them to his servant, said, 

‘ ' Take these, dear Kopp, and begone, 
and save vour own life ; mine is not 
now wortn the saving ; leave me here 
to die in peace.** " No, my dear 
Lord,*’ was the reply of this faithful 
and devoted menial ; no, I will 
never leave your Lordship. I have 
lived long and happily in your Lord- 
ship’s service, and, please God, I will 
die in it too*.” His Lordship grasped 
his hand, and faintly squeezed it, 
Wiiilst both master and servant wept 
in silence. In the meantime, the 
balls were flying on all sides, and 
the wounded soldiers were conveying 
frafU the scene of bloodshed. A sol- 
dier, whose leg had been shot off, 
passed on the back of his comrade, 
smoking bis pipe, as if nothing had 
happened. I warrant that’s a brave 
fellow,” said his Lordship, whilst 
that skulking friar is in more danger 
than he.” At this instant, a friar 
who was employed near them, in 
confessing and absolving the dWng, 
was shot through the b^y, and ex- 

? ired uttering most dismal groans, 
lis Lordship’s sleeping waggon, 
which had long been anxiously ex- 
pected, having at last arrived, he was 


* This affecting conversation has thus 
been exhibited by the Elegiac Muse : 

Aufugc, turn Craufurd, procul hinc, 
procul aufuge, dixit, 

Et fuge crudcles, quas potes usque, 
manus ; 

Nil refert animam fugitivam hanc auferat 
hostia, 

Ilinc brevior mortia pars fUtura mea 
est. 

Ingemit his dictis, et cum complexus 
Achates, 

Si moreris, tecum sum moriturus, ait,** 

&c. 

Vld, Eh*gla in oUlum NascentU 
ITeroU Joannis fJndxoy^ avcomU 
iibnx dr Cnn/ftn'd. 


conveyed, not without infinite pain, 
to Belgrade. Here his wound was 
examined, and various most severe 
and excruciating operations were per- 
formed. Whilst ne lay here for a 
considerable time, altogether inca- 
pable of motion, he had the satisfac- 
tion to find that he was appointed 
Colonel of the Black Watch, or 
Forty-second Regiment, long known 
by his name. From this, in the 
course of a few months, he sailed, in 
defiance of the most unprecedented 
obstacles, up the Danube, from Bel- 
grade to Vienna, where, from the 
assistance of the best surgical advice, 
and of an indomitable spirit, he re- 
covered, to a certain extent, of his 
wound. 

He was afterwards engaged in the 
battle of Dettingen, in 1743. His ad- 
dress to the Highlanders, on that oc- 
casion, was at once short and suit- 
able : — Swords, my lads, and no 
pistol- work and accordingly they 
carried every thing before them, 
sword in hand. At the unfortunate 
and ill-conducted battle of Fontenoy, 
his Lordship was likewise present, 
and both by his counsel and courage 
contributed to lessen the calamities 
of the retreat. He brought up the 
rear-guard from the field, and his 
brave Highlanders, as he himself 
says, fought like heroes, and acted 
each man with the skill and conduct 
of a general.” An instance of a ruse 
de guerre,’* adopted by a private in 
the Highland Watch, may serve to 
exemplify, in some measure, his 
Lordship's observation. 

About the time,” says Lord 
Craufurd, when we were recon- 
noitring, an advanced Highlander 
observed a grassin, or sharp-shooter, 
always firing at his post ; whereupon 
he placed his bonnet upon the top of 
a stick, on the edge of a hollow road, 
and moving himself a little forward, 
took a sure aim, whilst the grassin 
was firing away at the decoy, and 
easily brought him down.** 

Upon the breaking out of the Re- 
bellion in 1745, his Lordship, as 
major-general, and commander of a 
regiment of Hessians, secured and 
kept the important posts of Stirling 
and Perth, whilst the itusguided and 
infatuated Highlanders were routed 
at Cullodcn. It was upon this occa- 
sion that he became acquainted with 
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a daughter of the T>uke of Atholl^ a 
lady of many personal and mental 
accomplishments^ whom he after- 
wards married. 

Having returned again to the Ne- 
therlands^ he was present at the 
battle of Roloux^ where he had an 

address anS presence of mind in the 
following manner. In company with 
his cousin, Lord Viscount Gamosk, 
Captain John Wymess of Unthank*, 
and Lieutenant James Wymess of 
the Scotch Brigade, he went out to 
reconnoitre the enemy's posts, pre- 
vious to the engagement. In conse- 
quence of one of those accidents, 
which, insiich circumstances, areoften 
unavoidable, he found himself, and 
his friends, ere he was aware of the 
mistake, within twenty yards of a 
strong French patrole. To retreat 
was impracticable, and to advance 
was manifestly to offer a surrender, 
for the soldiers stood with their mus- 
kets levied, whilst the Captain was 
proceeding to challenge his Lordship, 
who had by this time rode smartly 
and undauntedly up in front of the 
line. '' Ne tirez pas,” said his Lord- 
ship, addressing the men ; nous 
sommes amis and immediately, 
without ^ving the officer time to re- 
collect himseu, he addressed him, 
“ Fort hien, prenez hien garde a 
votre poste : Je m*cn vais plus loin 
pour reconnoitre rcnnemi;”and so 
saying, the jiarty rode smartly on, 
and escaped to their own lines. 


In the year 1749, after having lost 
his amiable and attached wife at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and having hasten- 
ed to London to witness the decease 
of his step-mother, the Duchess of 
ms wound, which had never 
completely cured, breaking out 
aftedi, he died in London, under 
great bodily anguish, but with manly 
firmness and Christian resignation ; 
and his body was afterwards convey- 
ed, in compliance with his desire, to 
that position which it now occupies, 
alongside of his departed spouse, in 
the family vault at Ceres. 

Thus, Sir, have I endeavoured 
to give you, by adducing charac- 
teristic particulars, a notion of the 
GREAT John, Earl of Crao- 
FURD,” a nobleman of the old school, 
and uniting, as 1 apprehend, in his 
history, more of the qualities which 
command respect, whilst thev secure 
attachment, than usually fall to the 
lot of man. And if, by so doing, I 
have contributed, in any degree, to 
the revival of that almost extinct 
spirit of chivalry which is one of the 
proudest ornaments of Bodety>^d, 
in those days of levelling, in particu- 
lar, one of its strongest bulwarks, I 
shall not have written in vain. In 
the meantime, whether in the 
kingdom” or out of '' the kingdom,” 
at home or abroad, 1 always am, 
yours truly, 

Eden. Anderson. 
Siraih^JSden, lOth Feb, 18S3. 


€it BHanbertr. 

From ihc German of Schmidt von Lubeck, 


Mist ^vraps the vale, the wild waves 
foam, 

From hills, from distant hills I come ; 
And wander on, in lonely care, 

My heart's deep sigh still murmuring** 
Where $ 

Where art thou, land so sought around, 
My lov'd, my dreamt of, never found ! 

The sun seems here so dim and cold ? 
And blood is pale, and life is old, 

And speech foils heartless on mine ear. 
Oh ! am I not a stranger here ? 

Where art thou, land, so sought around ? 
My lov'd, my dreamt of, never found ! 


The land, the land, so greenly bright. 
Where bloom my roses in the light. 

And where my iriends in sunshine move, 
And where my dead in spirit rove. 

And where they speak my native speech, 
That lovely landil*! may not reach ! 

I wander on, in> lonely care, 

My heart's deep sigh still murmuring — 
Where $ 

Where art thou, land, so sought around ? 
My lov'd, my dreamt of, never found ! 

breezy voice comes answering this ; 
“ There, where thou art not, there, is 
bliss !" 


The Ancestor of the present' Colonel Wymess, of Wy mess-hall, near Cupar. 
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Leiier of Schiller to the Baron Heribert Von "Dalher^^ 


Your Excellency^ by the hfgh- 
toned and encouraging predictions 
of your flattering epistle, has, 1 fear, 
put the modesty and discretion of an 
autlior to a hazardous trial. The 
danger to me of such fair and sedu^ 
cing prospects, held up to my view 
by so distinguished a critic, would 
indeed be great, did 1 not feel as- 
sured I ought to consider them ra- 
ther as the kind and invigorating in- 
centives to future exertions, than as 
yet merited, in their full extent, by 
any production of my Muse. The 
deep impression 1 entertain of the 
limited and feeble extent of my 
]iowers, prevents me, in this, from 
thinking more encouragingly. If, 
liowever, the inspirations of my ge- 
nius shall hereafter give birth to 
some noble and excellent production, 
the world and myself snail owe it 
to the influence of your kind and ge- 
nerous approbation. For several 
years I nave had the happiness, 
through the public prints, of know- 
ing, I may say, somewhat of your 
Excellency ; during which time, the 
splendourand reputation of Manheim 
Theatre have engaged my warmest 
interest and attention. 1 may also 
ingenuously confess, that from the 
time I first felt within me the stir- 
rings and impulse of a dramatic ge- 
nius, I have delighted to indulge the 
fond hope of establishing, at some 
future period, my residence at Man- 
heim, that cherished and favourite 
resort of this enchanting Muse ; al- 
tliough, from my present more imme- 
diate and intimate connection with 
Wirtemberg, this ardent desire may, 
1 fear, be of remote and difficult ac- 
complishment. 

Tne proposal which your Excel- 
lency, with so kind a condescension, 
suggests to me, in relation to my 
** Robbers," and the future drama- 


tic works of which I meditate the 
execution, possesses, in my mind, the 
highest value and importance. 1 feel 
well aware hpw much may be added 
to the excellence and appropriate 
beauties of such compositions, by a 
more minute and extended know- 
ledge of what pertains to tlic stage 
economy of yolir Excellency's Thea- 
tre, as the peculiar powers and ca- 
pacities of the actors, and your ne 
plus ultra of scenic mechanism and 
device ; to appreciate all which as 1 
ought, would demand a course of ac- 
tual observation, the important be- 
nefits of which 1 should in vain ex- 
pect here to derive from my atten- 
dance on the Stutgardt Theatre, yet 
in its mere infancy. I regret to say, 
that considerations of economy de- 
bar me from being a frequent tra- 
veUer. Were it otherwise, with what 
eager delight would I betid my steps 
towards Manheim ! especially as I am 
willing to believe 1 at present che- 
rish some thoughts and conceptions, 
which, in their dramatic development 
and expansion, may not be unwor- 
thy of the Theatre of your Excellen- 
cy — I remain ever, &c. &c. 


Schiller^ to tlie Baron Von Dalberg. 

Stuigurdt, 5th OcU 1781. 

At length I send you my drama of 
the " Robbers," altered and adapted 
for the stage. I have, 1 must allow, 
exceeded the time within which 1 
proposed to complete these changes ; 
but I believe the slightest glance at 
what 1 have done will convince you 
of the number and importance of 
the alterations, and ^ readily ensure 
me your kind forgiveness.^ To this I 
may add, that an epidemic flux, in 
the hospital of my remment t, cadled 
me oftener aside, in the discharge of 


• This letter is without a date, but appears to have been written some time pre. 
vious to August 1781. During the period to which this correspondence reiates, 
the Baron Von Oalberg superintended the management of the Theatre at Manheim. 

t Schiller was educated at the Military Academy of Stutgardt, and, at the outset 
of his dramatic career, acted as Surgeon to a regiment. 
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iny profesfflonal duty, otiisr poeti- 
cis/*itihan^ in my ardour, 1 could have 
wish^. These changes and modifi- 
cations of my dramatic work being 
now, however, completed, 1 may with 
truth affirm, that with much labour 
and efibrt of intellect, and assuredly, 
in the experience of a more constant 
and higher gratification, 1 would 
undertake to produce a piece wholly 
new,^ven, 1 may venturi to say, a 
masteivpi^e, than again subject my- 
self to tne teasing and irksome m- 
bour from which 1 have now so 
gladly escaped. In the prosecution 
of this work of dramatie change, 1 
was called upon to remove, or. soften 
down, imnerfectionsalready intimate- 
ly and closely interwoven with the 
original plan and conception of the 
piece. 1 was required to sacrifice 
to the peculiar demands and limits 
of the stage, — ^to the wavering caprice 
of the pit, to the ignorance of the 
gallery, or to certain prejudicial rules 
of ^Ml^ention, lineaments and fe4- 
turea of character in themsolvea ap- 
propriate, and illustrative. 'And need 
1 aM, to one whose discrimination 
1 so much respect as a critic, that 
It IP with the stage as it is with na- 
ture; for one idea, one sentiment, 
^ere may be said to exist but cme 
truly apposite and felicitous mode of 
express^, but one harmonious and 
impressiye colouring. It has at times 
happened, that a change which 1 de- 
rigned in some individiual feature of 
a ctoacter, has, as it were, commu- 
nicated a new aspect and a difiering 
influence to the whole assembla^ of 
its qusditics, and, at the same time, 
materially afiected the frame and 
structure of the piece; ori^nally rear- 
ed 4 nd supported, in part, upon^such 
^tingoishing traits of character and 
indivmual incident. This difficulty 
l imve peculiarly experienced in the 
character of Hermann. But, fiurthmr; 
in ^ ^origilDal state of the drama, 
the'Hobbm are drawn in bold and 
strong contrast with each other; and 
I'helmve 1 may safely affirm, that 
to lkoK» of distin^shed g^us, 
ilirould have been found an arduous 
gfld pdVplexinj; efibrt of drsraatic 
skill to bring uito contact, isnd yet 
priMerve, in ^oar and definite db- 
^inetnte, the characters of four or 
five Bobbers, without, in some one 
tbem^ ofiending against the delicacy 


and decorum of the stage. Ifi my 
original conception this drama, 
when 1 first devised its peculiar form 
and structure, I then entertained no 
thoughts of its future representation 
bn the sta^. From hence it arose, 
ih# Francis was designed a subtle 
and calculating villain ; a character 
which, however it may satisfy the 
calmly meditative and dispassionate 
reader, would only, assuredly, in the 
representation prove irksome and op- 
pressive to the' spectator, who listens 
impatiently- to cold and finely- weigh- 
ed philoBophirings, and can only be 
said to be fully alive to What passes, 
in animating and interesting action 
before him. In my altered state of 
the piece, 1 felt 1 could not renounce 
diis distin^ishing feature of his cha- 
racter, wimout most vitally and ma- 
terially injuring the general texture 
and design of the whole. 1 feel, how- 
ever, somewhat confidently assured, 
that the character of Francis, in the 
representation, will be thrown forth, 
an its oualities, in a different light 
from tnat in which it appears to the 
contemplative reader. For the im- 
petuous and continued stream of the 
action may be said to burry forward 
the wrapt and interested spectator, 
inattentive to many delicate and 
finely-discriminating shades of poetic 
character, and perhaps to deprive 
him of a third part of wnatis valuable 
and appropriate in tlie cbfiracter of 
each dramatic personage. The Rob- 
ber Moor, if he should find, as I feel 
well assured he will, a skilful and 
impressive representative among the 
actors of your Theatre, may, it is 
probable^ create a new epoch on our 
stage. If we except some fanciful 
moralizing, which snedstlie pleasing 
lustre of its significant aud indispen- 
sable colours across the picture, the 
character of Moor may said to be 
wholly put forth in action, and to be 
that of intuitive and stirring energy 
and life. v? 

Spiegelbifrg,^8ehweitzer, Hermann, 
&c. seem to me characters in a pecu- 
liat and striking degree fitted for 
the stage Amelia, and the Father 
of Moor, are, however, less happily 
devised for scenic effect. 

I have been solicitous, in my dra- 
matic work, of deriving addii^i^l 
light and, guidance from the 
criticism, wliefiier gathered from bbn- 
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vmitioii, or cotniquBteoted to mo ia 
a nifitten fonn, or emanatmg from 
tile preaa. More, however^ hM been 
demanded of me tban 1 have be^ 
able to realise ; for 1 fear it is often 
only to the dramatic author hima^^ 
that, in the various chanm arid a* 
daptations of hia pieces the ne plus 
ultra of excellence seems, with cer« 
tainty and dearness, to have been 
attained. The improvements 1 have 
made seem to me of high importance ; 
several of the scenes are ^together 
of new introduction ; and 1 may 
permitted to say, perhaps without 
any ebullition of excessive vanity, that, 
as a whde, the drama may not be 
unworthy of being cherished in re- 
membrance. 

To these additional scenes belong 
the counterplot of Hermann, to un- 
dermine and frustrate the designs of 
Francis ; and also the scene of their 
interview, which, in the original form 
of the drama, (as my Erfrntii critic, 
with great justice, remarks,) had un- 
fortunately been wholly overlooked. 
Yet he appears to have desiderated a 
different issue and result, from this 
interview, from that which I have 
deemed most suited, to the general 
interest and texture of the piece, to 
deduce from it. The scene of Fran- 
cis with Amelia, in the garden, 1 have 
judged advisable to dange to the 
preceding act ; and if 1 may credit 
the assurances of the most dis^ming 
and intelligent of my friends, 1 could 
have select, in the wliole piece, no 
more suitable place for its introduc- 
tion, and no time of more impressive 
effect, than a few moments previous 
to the interview of Moor with Ame- 
lia. Francis 1 have now drawn 
somewhat more nearly allied to hu- 
man feelings, although the means by 
which they are call^ forth into o- 
peration are somewhat uncommon, 
and not often hazarded with success. 
The scene of his condemnation, in the 
fifth act, would, in my opinion, have 
been equally devoid of success, in the 
representatmn, with the sacrifice of 
Amelia by her lover. The catastrophe 
of the piece, in its now changed form, 
ajqiears to me the suitable and ira- 
pimive ornament and termination to 
the whole. Moor 1 hUve made fully 
to play out his part ; and for^ve me 
vwle 1 . say, I feel some inward 
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promptings and psemanoes, which 
tdl me 1 trogt not delusively that 
he tiiall not readily be effaced from 
the minds of any with the fall of the 
curtain. Sboula the piece be deem- 
ed too long, 1 leave it to your critical 
^scemment, well skUledin the re-> 
quisites of dramatic efl^, to cur- 
tail those parts where the action may 
he said to pause amidst the reason- 
ings of the diameters ; and here and 
U^, with a tender hand, to prune 
away what may be withdrawn, with- 
out Iqjury and blemish to the whole. 
But in committing it to the pres^ I 
must be allowed to protest against 
the slightest change or omission in 
its present form ; for the composi- 
tion and adjustment of the whole 
has been the fruit of much thought, 
and deliberate balancing of reasons ; 
and assuredly my deference to the 
stage extends not so far as to permit 
the studied unity and connection of 
my scenes to be broken, m the fea- 
tures and attributes of my dramatic 
ebavaoters to be enfeebled or distort- 
ed, to gratify the caprice or suppos- 
ed convenience of any actor. 

With relation to the dress or cos- 
tume most suitable to the piece, per- 
mit me, generally, to remark, that in 
nature, or real life, it may perhaps 
justly be regarded as a consideration 
of slight moment, but assuredW ne- 
ver with a view to the stage. Mliat 
in this respect may i^ppear most suit- 
ed to the character and snpposed 
turn of disposition of the Robber 
Moor, 1 should think it perhaps not 
difficult to bit. Yet I cannot dis- 
guise from you the interest and cu- 
riosity I shall feel, even on so incon- 
siderable a point, if 1 shall be so for- 
tunate as to be present at the repre- 
sentation. In his hat there tiionld 
be stuck a sprig, or slip, of a green 
bough, as aOiiuon is expressly made 
to mis, in that part of the piece 
where he yields up his command. 1 
should also wish that he bore a staff. 
His garb should be noble, witiiout 
studied ornament, and^ in its graceful 
negligence, free from the traces of fri^ 
vimty or caprice. 4 , 

Ayoung musical compos^ of hig^ 
eminence, is at present busily oqeu- 
pied on a symphony for my ^ Rob- 
bers 1 feel confident it vml he a 
felicitous and masterly production. 

3 K 
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TVlien it is oompletedj I shall use the 
liberty of sending it for your accex>* 
tance. 

Excuse, I beseech you, the nuine- 
Tous inaccuracies which I perceive 
have crept into the manuscript of my 
dramatic work. My eager impa* 
tience to dispatdi it to you has pre- 
vented me from revising and correct- 
ing it with the care 1 ought. I re- 
gret, also, that my copyist, in his ig- 
norance, has so pitiably mangled 
the orthography- 1 conclude, in com- 
mending myself, and my dramatic 
labour, to the indulgence of one 
whom I know to be among the most 
estimable and discerning of critics. — 
&c. &c. 

Schiller^ io (he Baron Vo?h Daiberg, 
Stuigardtf 2d Novemher^ 1781 . 

Your critique upon my Rob- 
bers,'* which 1 had looked for witli 
the utmost avidity and impatience, 
safely reached me ; and 1 unfeigned- 
ly lament, that any delay in its com- 
munication should have been occa- 
sioned by so serious a cause as the 
indisposition of your Excellency. I 
trust, however, that ere tliis you 
will have nearly perfectly recovered 
from its effects. What has appeared 
to you faulty and exceptionable, in 
my dramatic work, does not, I must 
candidly avow, appear to me in a si- 
milar light. This, it is possible, 
may arise from my ignorance of cer- 
tain fitting and appropriate requi- 
sites of the stage, and j^rhaps, also, 
from still inseparably viewing the 
piece in too distinctive and distract- 
ing a nearness ; and not in that more 
distant aud diminishing perspective, 
desiderated by dramatic critics, in the 
mdlowed and softening effect of 
which, nmny. finer and more delicate 
shades of incident and character are 
ednfused indistinctly together, or 
wholly lost. It has appeared to me, 
1 confess, singular, that, in the chan- 
ged form of my drama, your Excel- 
lency should regret the absence of 
more delicate arid finely poetic 
^ces mid shadings, which, accord- 
ing to my conception, may, with in- 
creased power and effect to the whole, 
be dispensed with in the represen- 
tation. 

The favourable impression you en- 


tertain of that part of the piecw 
which relates to the condemnation of 
Erancis, is to me so mueh the more 
delightfol, as 1, in this, imagined 
myself less assured of your approba- 
tion than in the scene of the sacrifice 
of Amelia, and her situation with 
the Robbers, in the fourth act. In 
dramatic effect, 1 feel confident it 
will be found most striking and im- 
pressive. Your suggestion, that A- 
melia ought not to be stabbed, but 
rather shot, meets at once with my 
cordial acquiescence. In its effect, 
it must beget a higher surprise ; and, 
besides, there seems to me in it a 
more characteristic agreement with 
the calling and occupation of a rob- 
ber. As to any other changes which 
may be deemed essential, 1 leave it 
wholly to your discretion, and dra- 
matic skill and discernment, to do, 
in this respect, whatever you may 
conceive fitted to render the piece 
most striking and effective in the re- 
presentation. 1 may, however, add, 
that, in perusing your critical re- 
marks, I felt it difficult, at times, to 
repress the desire of urging some- 
tiling in still farther exposition, and 
more clear illustration, of certain 
passages in my dramatic work. 

As to the doubt you express, whe- 
ther the action of tlic piece might 
not rather, with advantage, be laid 
in times more remote, 1 must be 
permitted, in general, to observe, 
that I assuredly disapprove of any 
alteration of this nature. My dra- 
matic characters seem to me all so de- 
cisively and distinctively marked, — 
they are so determinately modern in 
their delineation, — that the general 
harmony and keeping of the whole 
connective parts of the drama would 
be irretrievably marred and lost, 
were so violent a change adopted. 
But perhaps even here my partiality 
misleads me ; and 1 therefore still 
leave you, in this particular, unfet- 
tered by any bias or opinion of my 
own. There occurs to me nothing 
farther which I can add, to give to 
my dramatic work, in its modified 
and adopted form, the determinate 
stamp of legitimacy — at least nothing 
which I feel 1 could fully and sa- 
tisfactorily devclope within the nar- 
row compass of a letter. I ought, 
perhaps, in ray defence and exj^i- 
tion of certain passage.s, and peculiar 
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features of my piece, to have been 
more minute and explicit in the 
reasons which weighed with me in 
the changes 1 have made ; because I 
still remember it was not without 
some occasional feeling of reluctance 
that 1 could persuade myself to re- 
linquish the design of giving to them 


a different turn and import, and that 
1 adopted the peculiar mode and 
manner of treatment which they 
now ei^ibit. I now, however, whol- 
ly resign my dramatic work to the 
judgment of critics ; and I conclude, 
in entreating the continuance of your 
favour and regard, ^c. &c. 


ODE FAOM THE ITALIAN OF FITLVIO TE8TI. 


Testi is the Italian Horace, and, 
in point of expression and manner, 
the most classic of the Italian poets. 
Without very high powers of feeling 
or invention, he possesses a neat- 
ness and precision of thought, and a 
happiness of diction, which compen- 
sate the absence of other qualifica- 
tions. The present Ode, which we 
have selected as highly characteris- 
tic of his mann^, while it possesses, 
at the same time, the |!ecommenda- 
tion of brevity, is addressed to Ray- 
mond, Conte de Montecuculli, a 
friend of the autlior, and seems to 
have been called forth by the over- 
bearing .conduct of some former ac- 
^[uaintance. The translation is mi- 
nutely literaL 

“ Rufcelktto orgoglioso,'* 

Thou Rill, whose waves so proudly glide. 
Child of the low and nameless fountain. 
Whose birth w'as by the barren side 
And dusky glooms of some dark moun- 
tain ; 

Whose waters, feebly winding on. 

Once humbly kiss'd each little stone. 

Less fiercely let those waters rave— 

Beat not th’ opposing barriers so 
Though May give fulness to thy wave, 
’Tis but a tempevazy flow ; 

And August's burning breath of drought, 
Full soon shall shrink thee into nought. 

Calm to his ocean home of rest. 

The kingly Po his current guides ; 

Yet, down his brood and silent breast 
Full many a goodly galley glides ; 

Nor wintiy snows, nor summer's suns. 
Change the still course with which be runs. 

Thou, with a river’s lordly tone, 

All foam and fierceness, hurriest by ; 
Brief lord of honours not ^ine own, 

Thou rear'st awhile thy crest on high ; 
All is hut borrow'd splendour, save 
The noise and tumult of thy wave. 

J$ut clouds deform the brightest sky,— 
The seasons change;— the year glides 
past— 


In sandy wastes and desarts dry. 

Those stormy waves shall land at last ; 
And o’er thy shrunk and silent bed. 

Shall 1 with foot unmoisten'd tread. 

1 know', my Raymond, that 1 use 

Such language with the stream in vain. 
But o'er her golden chords, the Muse 
Tfius loyes to teach in secret strain ; 
And thus, in words of mystic guise. 

High thoughts to veil from vulgar c^es. 

Sprung from a lowly neiglibouring source, 
1 too beheld a torrent roar. 

That, in the fiiry of its course, 

The firmly-rooted forests torp, 

And seem'd, in foaming pride, to be 
A short-liv'd rival of the sea. 

Stunn'd by the torrent's deafening roar, 

I sought the distant mountain’s brow ; 
I mus'd upon its state of yore, 

How humble then— how haughty now ; 
When, with a borrow’d wave, it bore 
Destruction to its peacehil shore. 

When, lo ! with tresses brightly beaming. 
All wreath’d with laurel and with light, 
My guardian god, in heav’nly seeming, 
Apollo stood before my sight. 

And said, “ To pride belong alone 
A passing reign, a baseless throne. 

Fortune, inconstant as the moon. 

Still changes all beneath the skies ; 

She gives but to resume the boon— 

,Shc comes and clasps— then loathes and 
flies ; 

Wisest is he, who, ^midst her wiles, 

Nor fears her frow'ns nor courts' her 
smiles. 

^ Wise is the skilfiil mariner 

Who 'midst the wreck his vessel saves ; 
But wise alike is he who neV 
Trusts to the smoothly smiling i^yes. 
And shuns, with cautious sa^, to sii^p 
O’sr the broad bosom of the deep. 

Above each honour'd name of bid, 

The sage Agathocles I deem— 

With the pure vein of Eastern gold» 

He bade his royal table gleam ; 
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But plaoedy amidst that golden glare, 
Htendher's^ hdnMr vends there. 

^ The VikMtes of his tno^er earth 
Tyfhcnui vainly sought to hide ; 
Yet, heedtess df his mortal birth, 
Immortal gods to asms defied : 

But soon in iBtna*8 burning womb 
He fbund, befiire his death, a tomb. 

** To emulate the might of Jove 
In all the thunder of his he. 


With boitow'd clouds flaluijoiieas strove, ^ 
Bretended bolts and lying fire | 

But, ah ! 'too sadly tras, he found 
ThitMt that stretched him dnihe ground.** 

While atl^ heav’nly flowmg sound, 

I Sit hr silent rapture there, 

1 turn’d my wond'iing gaze around. 

And saw the stream’s broad channel 
bare ; 

And where its brawling wave had flow’d. 
The wand’ring herds immltfaig trode. 


EfiMlNlfiClNClfl PF AULD X.AN08YNK. 

No. IV. 

Time is the moth of Nature, and devours all beauty. 

ShirUyU Bumorcui Courtier, 


My 8tav in the eowitry had been 
protraetea oonaidenbly beyond the 
period which 1 at first intended ; for 
although forty yearu of my life had 
been spent in the metropolis, yet the 
hey-day ef yonth had passed in the 
country, find rural scenery still bad 
many charms for me, hut move par* 
ticuifurly, that over which I now de* 

S hted to wander. I have already 
d, that the aspect of iny native glen 
was much chan^ ; hut enough still 
remained to remind me of the past ; 
of mudi that had once thriOed my 
heart with joy, and which it was stiU 
{deaaant to Gonternffiate in imagina- 
tion. Blair, in his beautiful and ori- 
ginal Poem of the Grave, says, 

^ Of joys dspurted never to return, 
How pafaiftil the temembrance !” 

This is perha|Mi generally true, while 
the privation is recent, and so long 
as we can think of nothing except 
that whidi we have lost for ever ; but 
when sorrow has hemi mellowed by 
4iilie, and jonr griefs fhiffotlen a- 
midst die cares sC life and me busde 
of buli]iess,-**'When youth has imper- 
oepfflily. st^ away, and mature age 
finili us engaged in amassing wealu, 
or moseeutmg adiemes of amhidoii, 
dm the ^collections of departed 
friends, 4ir 4^ the days when every 
hmiv hfoo||jbt our sun of life nearer 
to hip meridian, are no longer pain- 
ful to dtoiineiiiory; they may more 
apdy he compand to what Osdan 
beamifhlly eaUi ’^ilie joy of grief 


a luxury which 1 have often enjoyed, 
and womd not willingly forego : at 
this moment, my narration renews 
the pleasure 1 had in sitting on the 
^ay rock, oV lingering by the rip- 
ling streamlet ; and were 1 to indulge 
my feelings, 1 could describe scenery 
and expand sentiments sufficient to 
fin a volume. But that 1 may not 
tire the reader's patience, by abortive 
attempts to excite a sympathy which 
he cannot exerdse, or in describing 
moods of mind in which he cannot 
participate, I shall proceed to the 
relation of occurrences unconnected 
with every-day observation, and 
more remote from the regions of fancy 
and imagination. 

One day, at dinner, my cousin ad- 
dressed me, saying, ’’ Have you any 
indination to accompany me to Dun- 
dee Fair to-morrow r I shall be glad 
of |hur company ; we can take the 
gig ; if not, 1 shall ride my brown 
mare." In youn^ days, I had 
attended the Fair at Dundee pretty 
regularly, and now promised myself 
some enjoyment from a repetition of 
the visit, and the opportunity of 
compuring p^st times with the pre- 
sent, and therefore frankly eaqpressed 
my acquiescence to his propowil. 

Your entertaining correspondent, 
£ben. Anderson, has already delight- 
ed yotir readers with a description of 

^monton Fair," in a style of phi- 
losophical humour far beyond the 
pretensions of my humble pen ; but 
as he and I treail very diffbrept 


Agalhocles was the son of a potter. 
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grQUiid^ m 1 maynei view obj^ts 
through the amie xiiedium> 1 trust 1 
may be penaitted to fidlow in Us 
without incurring charte 
of plagiarism^ or even of servile inu« 
tation^ although, to avoid tlmae, will 
dborten my narrative. 

Thomas Wallace, one of the ser- 
vants, was to have the charge of 
conducting some cattle, and meet his 
master at market ; we were to pro- 
ceed by a road difibrent fiem that by 
which 1 had traveled, which would 
give me an (^[^rtunity of seeing still 
more of the country. We started ear- 
ly ; the day was fine, and we had a 
most pleasant ride. 

On approaching the scene, many 
pleasing recollections occurred to my 
memory : amin I seemed to mingle 
in the crowd, at the juvenile sports 
of throwing the cudgel at a gin- 
ger-bread cake, pricking ihe garter, 
twirling the wheel of fortune, wit- 
nessing the delectable exhibition of 
Punch and his wife, or the still more 
astonishing feats of a juggler eating 
tire and vomiting ribbons, red, green, 
and blue, as S there had been a 


country wife, describing the duali- 
ties of a cow which she exhibited 
for sale ; till, after hearing the enu- 
meration of the animal's properties, 
which the good woman had almost 
exalted into virtues, 1 wondered hoW' 
^ could think of parting with a 
creature approaching so nearly to 
perfection. Tired of listening to the 
chalSbrings of sdfishness, and the ver- 
bosity oj low cunning, which often 
overshot its own mark, 1 turned to 
the more artless groups of children 
crowding around the stalls of the 
hucksters; and remarked the long- 
ing look, and hopeless eye, of the 
pennvless, gaping youngster, fixed on 
the ^Ided gingerbread, party-colour- 
ed confectionaries, wooden - houses, 
horns, bellows-birds> a countless 
variety of edibka and toys, roread 
out in tempting array before nim ; 
and felt inclined to address them 
and their venders in the language of 
Thomson, 

« . — I .. Y e lying vanities of life ! 

Ye ever tempting, ever cheating train !** 

There was for a time much a- 


scorc of Coventry weavers at work in 
his belly. Such were my delights 
when 1 first attended this fair ; some 
years later, they gave place to the 
more refined pleasure of escorting 
home some rural beauty; when, if the 
highway was foul or duslY, leading 
her by a cleaner, probably longer, 
but at any rate a more sequestered 
path ; perhaps, at intervals, pressing 
a cheek, which glowed like the har- 
vest moon, then rising in the east to 
light us along. These, and such 
Ime, appeared as the departed spi- 
rits of former enjoyments, again ho- 
vering around me, or dancing before 
mv fancy, as I entered the Fair ; and 
I loathed the realities which d^ed 
away these more pleasing phantoms. 

1 walked over the arena in eYe|;y 
direction, and viewed, with that in- 
terest which generally attaches to 
novelty, scenes which were constant- 
ly shifting before me; while my 
eyes were unsated, my ean were o- 
qually untired ; the loud intonations 
and broad accents of Angushire, re- 
minded me of lan^yne ; and many 
provincialism^, to iiwch my ears had 
loi^ been strangers, were instantly 
^cognised as Old friends. I listened 
with attention to the loquacity of a 


musement in the Babel medley of 
sights and sounds by which 1 was 
on all sides surround^. The shrill 
hawbee whistle, the squeakiim green 
and gilded penny tnifanet, the mo- 
notonous and unmusical notes c€ 
mimic flageolet, the twanging strum 
of a Jew's harp, or the worse than 
cat-call scraping on a sixpenny fiddle ; 
such were the amusements of the 
tiny, restless, and squalling urchins. 
Then there was the loud and bok- 
terona laugh of tiie youthful ru^ic ; 
the call of the itinerant showman, 
with all the capital cities of Europe 
on his back ; the whine of ihe blind 
beggar sounded l&e a bass to the 
fiddle of the SavojaM, scnpmg to 
his dancing-dogs, till both iveie 
drowned in the deep and home 
tones of the hawker, bawling out ati 
-account of a most b^d and bloody 
murder, or the last speedh, confes- 
sion, and dying words of some vic- 
tim to offended justice ; the pauseiif 
of die sly and waggish auetioneeA 
going— going— gone were filled 

up by -the melancholy cadences of 
the female ballad-singer, or the 
rough and husky voice of a lam 
sailor, halting on a crutch, with an 
empty sleeve dangling at his jacket. 
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and trolling over the doggerel and 
dismal ditty of his misfortunes; 
mounted on a cart^ the apple-dealer 
invited customers, by holding up a 
sample of his stoc^, and calling out, 
Look at the bonny, red-cheeked, 
round and sound flower of Monor- 
gan r Last and loudest, came the 
dinling drum, ear-piercing fife," 
and humming drone of the bampe. 

Although never a soldier, there is 
something in martial music which 
always touches my heart ; and one 
of my amusements at home is to 
lean from my window, on a fine 
evening, listening to the serenade 
from the Castle-nill. A recruiting 

B now approached, and 1 recol- 
l, that in the days of langsyne, 
on the spot where I now stood, I 
had listened, with ravished ears, to a 
Highland seijeant haranguing the 
croud. His figure and attitude were 
still vividly stretched on my memory; 
1 again saw his martial and veteran 
features, as he brandished the glan- 
cing sword with brawny arm ; the 
goigeous plume of feathers nodding 
in his cap, and the guineas glittering 
in the sun, as they danced on the 
<irum Jiqad, to the playful tattooing of 
the drum-bo|^ as a prelude to the 
address of the redoubtable warrior, 
who invited 111 whose hearts beat 
high for menial glory, and whose 
brows ached for laurels, — servants 
who had tyrannical masters, — dis- 
appointed lovers, jilted by their 
sweathearts, — henpecked husbands, 
plagued with scolding and jealous 
wives, — ^those whom Fortune had ca- 
priciously thrown to the bottom of 
her wheel, — to join that honourable, 
old and bold, often-tried, and never- 
beaten corps, the regiment, command- 
ed by a ^nobleman, who made all 
his pnvates non-commissioned o£R~ 
cem, his seijeants ensigns, and his 
standard - bearers captains ; tdl, in 
short, who panted for fame, or sigh- 
ed for libex^, were invited to fol- 
low Seijeant Mactrap to his quar- 
ters, where they would be regaled 
with a bowl of punch, competent to 
. dnown all their cares, were they as 
numerous as blackberries in the wood 
of Glentanner, and so capacious, that 
a grenadier miglit swim in it, sword 
in hand, without eitlier touching side 
or bottom. Such were generally the 
leading features of the s|)ceche»'With 


which the red-coated orators tickled 
the ears of their gaping auditors, 
sometimes with considerable power 
of pleasantry, and flashes of bload 
humour. On the present occasion, 
I almost unconsciously joined the 
crowd which followed the military 
hero, expecting that he would soon 
make a halt, and speechify after the 
manner of langsyne ; but I was dis- 
appointed, that mode of crimping be- 
ing now either abolished by orders 
from head-quarters, or having fallen 
into desuetude, by general consent. 
Hence there may be a decay in mar- 
tial eloquence; but as the business 
of a soldier is to fight, not to make 
speeches, it is pleasant to reflect 
tnat the laurels of our heroes are in 
no degree tarnished. 

After some longer stay on the 
muir, I made few further obser- 
vations, except that the trade of 
horse-coupiiig liad apparently fallen 
into more respectable hands; for 
having sat for a considerable time in 
a tent, to which 1 had been con- 
ducted by my cousin as his rendez- 
vous, and having attentively listened 
to what was going on around me, I 
flattered mysdf that there seemed less 
propensity to cheating ; or, if it did 
exist in its former vigour, it was pro- 
secuted with more address ; at any 
rate, there was not so much boasting 
and gasconade, or,[ in plain English, 
lying, and far less profane swearing ; 
although 1 could not avoid remark- 
ing, that they drank less ale, and 
more whisky, than formerly : I pre- 
sume we have the Premier's budget 
and the malt-tax to thank for that. 

The farmer now informed me that 
we were to dine in Dundee, at half- 
past four o'clock ; but as it would 
still be some time before he could 
leave the muir, I might, if wearied, 
take the mg and drive to town. 
Finding that it still wanted more 
man two hours to the time, 1 told 
him riiat 1 would rather prefer walk- 
ing, for that 1 should like once more 
to chmb the Law-hill. '' Well, 
there is no fool like an old fool ; how- 
ever, take your own mind," said he, 

only meetme at Jemmy M'Cosh's, 
in the head of the Murray-gatc, ex- 
actly at the hour." By a zigzag di- 
rection, and the assistance of my 
cane, 1 readied the summit of die 
hill, althou^ in much longer time. 
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and more fatigued^ than I had anti- 
ci^ted: panting, and breathless, 1 
sat down, and felt, with something 
like regret, how different a man 1 
now was, from what 1 once knew 
myself, in the days of langsyne. 
Alas ! how great the change, when I 
looked from the past to the present ! 
Once, this day was a holiday, preg- 
nant with spirit-stirring fun, frolic, 
mirth, love, and rurid happiness ; 
now, in the short space of a few 
hours, I had felt it not only vapid 
and insipid, but wearisome and fa- 
tiguing. This 1 was convinced ^pro- 
ceeded from my palled appetite and 
blunted feelings, now less susceptible 
of excitement ; for, on thinking of 
the scene 1 had just left, 1 was 
obliged to own, that the cattle were 
as fat, the horses as sleek and hand- 
some, and the human face divine’* 
as lovely as ever, although none had 
tlieir wonted powers of attraction for 
me. I was now in a moralizing 
mood, produced by the fatigue 1 had 
undergone, and still felt; and my 
elevation above the surrounding sce- 
nery, the lowing of cattle, the neigh- 
ing of horses, and other commingling 
sounds, all tended to promote my re- 
verie. 

In my early days, when rambling 
over the rauirs, 1 had contracted a 
habit of raising the flat stones under 
which the ants or emmets burrow, 
in the dry hillocks on the heath ; I 
had a strange pleasure in thus rude- 
ly uncovering their subterranean a- 
bodcs, and disturbing their peaceful, 
and, for ought 1 know, happy hours ; 
but my delight was to contemplate 
the alarm and confusion which 1 had 
thus suddenly produced ; 1 began to 
remark their parental solicitude in 
their constant attention to their 
young, wliich were still in an embryo 
state ; and 1 believe my experiments 
were repeated, that 1 might observe 
this propensity with greater accu- 
racy. I have seen an ant drag along 
his burden till worn out with fa- 
tigue; it would then depart, pass 
through the crowd, as if in searen of 
a friend, which, having found, they 
would return together, and, by their 
nnited efforts, e&ct what the solitary 
individual had been unable to ac- 
complish. 

1 looked down upon themuir ; the 
peoplcnl scone I had just left now 


extended^ beneath my feet ; and as 1 
gazed upon the crowd of rational and 
irrational beings, huddled together 
in a narrow space, I could not help 
comparing the scene to an ant hill. 
It required only a little farther 
stretch of fancy, to imagine a being 
of superior order, who would look on 
the bustling concerns of men with the 
same indiflerence with which I had 
surveyed the busy insects ; my ima- 
f^nation invested him with the qua- 
lities and powers of a Destroying 
Angel : and, instead of the handful 
of mortals in my view, fancy ranged 
to Pompeii and tJerculaneum, where 
palaces and cottages, potentates and 
plebeians, were buried deep beneath 
a torrent of burning lava, or swal- 
lowed up in the convulsions of na- 
ture ; and I felt convinced, that, 
compared with the universe, these 
scenes of desolation were only like 
the shaking or levelling of an ant- 
hill. In such inusings did 1 sit till 
it was time to descend and join the 
farmer at his rendezvous. 

On my arrival at Dundee, I found 
my cousin waiting, and immediately 
sat down with a few respectable farm- 
ers. A luxurious and most substan- 
tial dinner was followed by the usual 
appendage of whisky-punch. The 
state of the market, the merits of 
some brood mares, and other kindred 
topics, had been discussed, and were 
followed by a dispute whether we 
should have the bill or another bowl, 
when the landlord called my cousin 
out. We heard him instantly ad- 
dressed in a voice which seemed to 
be a woman’s, and evidently in dis- 
tress. ‘^What means this, Janet? 
come in and tell me what’s the mat- 
ter," cried the farmer, introducing a 
plain-looking girl, whom I had seen 
reaping on nis fields : she appeared 
in great perturbation ^ spirits, and in 
a kind of hysterical tone, exclaimed, 
" O, Sir, Tam's listed,— staggering 
up and down the causey, wi’ a cock- 
ade in his hat, an* a naked swoid in 
his han'— I'm fley'd he’ll gi’e some- 
body an uncanny straik, for he's no' 
himsel',— the’ve filled him fu', and 
then jappanned him,— an* Meg^nd- 
say’s hingin' in his tail wi' the tac 
ban’, an’rivin’ the hair out o' her head 
wi’ ihc tither — ^O, Sir, will ye come 
an* try to get him aff, for I'm sure 
he's been jappanned, for he was ay 
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agaliist 6(^erin*/' The fanner re* 
^ied, 1 should hardly have thought 
your brother had time to get drunk 
since he came to town ; however, he 
is a good ploughman, and a faithful 
servant ; I must see what can be done 
—where are they ?” I left them 
at the corse, — ^but, hark! they’re 
eomin* this way ; I hear the drum I** 
We went down stairs, and were just 
in time to see Tam strutting behind 
the Serjeant, brandishing a drawn 
sword, and heeling like a shin in a 
storm. Meg Lindsay was still keep- 
ing alongside, with tears streamii^ 
down her cheeks. The fanner walk- 
ed up to the seijeant, desiring him 
to halt, as he wished to speak to his 
servant. Turning round to Thomas, 
he mildly said, Ay, Tam, that's 
a bit bonny steel you ve got — let me 
look at it.'^ Tam staggering to one 
side, cried, '' Ah, guaeman, is this 
you V* but shew^ no inclination to 
part with his weapon. The farmer, 
walking close up to him, wrested it 
from him, calling out, Wha take 
charge o' that? — ^fools shouldna' ha'e 
chappin’ sticks !** After a stare of 
surprise, Tam stammered out, Saul! 
youre no' blate, after a' ; however, 
I winna' lift my han' against my auld 
master, but T wadna' allowed the 
provost o' Dundee to tak' my sword, 
— ^but ye're a fine fallow, farmer, an' 
I've eaten your bannock this seven 
year, — come awa', an' I'll gi'e ye a 
bowl o' punch afore we sinder,"^and 
he slapped his master's shoulder 
with great familiarity. O Tam! 
how can ye speak that way to your 
master ?" cried Meg Lindsay. ** Mas- 


ter ! he's nae master o' mine,— I've 
nae master but King George the 
Fourth, God save him ! an* bless the 
British grandydeers, — ^hurra !" As 
he still kept his place, with the ex- 
cg^ion of soma zig-zag deviations, 
emboldened by the farmer's 
presence, took his arm, crying, 
** Come awa* out among that menzie, 
Tam !" He attempted to throw his 
arm around her nedc, smng, m ra- 
ther chanting out, Dinna greet 
to grieve me, lassie,— come, gi*e me a 
kiss, M^, my bonny muir-hen,— I'm 
gaun to fnjey, my dear, to gather dia- 
monts, to busk my bonny Meg, an* 
I'm comin* back, ye little dear, dawt- 
it thing, to mak* ye a captain's lady I" 
Ah the girl drew back from his bois- 


terous freedoma^ the farmer deshred 
the females to retire, as he would nfk* 
nage the business better in their ah* 
sence ; he then addressed his servant 
in atone of authority, saying, V Came, 
Sir, we have had quite enough of 
this folly ; go and put the harness on 
my horse.** He is no longer your 
servant. Sir," said the seijeant. Is 
he really so fairly enlisted ?" inquired 
the farmer. " Yes," was the reply. 

Was it before he was drunk?" 
''Drunk! he is not drunk!" said 
the seijeant. Tom was a smart, fine- 
looking young fellow, and the crimp 
felt great reluctance to quit his prize. 
" Come, come, serjeant, it wont do 
—1 must have my servant." " He 
is his Majesty's recruit. Sir, and I'll 
keep him !" " Ay, that's it, seijeant ! 
stand up for your King an’ my 
right I" cried Tam ; " I'm a hero al- 
ready — wha kens what I may be, by 
the time I come back frae boxing 
the blackeys in Injey ? ' How hap- 
py’s the soldier who lives on bis 
pay!' row-de-dow, tantoo, hurra!" 
cried Tam, tossing his hat in the air ; 
and stepping up to Bis master, he took 
his hand, saving, " Gang awa* hame, 
gudeman — ^nirewell, and God bless 
you ! I'll come back an’ see you 
when I'm a captain I" " You see. 
Sir, the man is resolved," said the 
serjeant " I see a drunken fool. Sir ! 
and to be plain, I also see the man 
who first deprived him of his senses, 
and then of his libertjj !" " What, 
Sir! do you call British soldiers 
riaves ?" " I have no time to dispute 
with you, and no inclination to be 
bullied— do you give me back my 
servant ?” '* No.'*^ " Very well, 'Sir ; 
you cannot attest him till he is so- 
ber — ^but of that there is little chance 
while he continues in /our company ; 
1 riiall therefore take botli him and 
you before a magistrate— give bail 
for his appearance — and, when come 
to his senses, if he says he was fairly 
enlisted, he is yours; but your con- 
duct shall be strictly investigated." 
The seijeant finding whom he bad to 
deal wi&, yielded the contest, faced 
about, and returned to the High- 
Street, leaving Tom with his friends. 
The ploughman’s thirst for military 
^OTT was not yet quenched, and 
pricKing up his ears at the distant 
sound of the drum, he took the op- 
portunity of running up the Murray- 
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gate at fuH 6]L)ecd^ while the fantier 
^as talking to an acquaintance. His 
motion, although swift, was rather 
irregular, and his powers of vision 
not very distinct : mm one or other 
of these causes, or probably from a 
combination of both, when opposite 
to the Dog-well, he run foul of a 
tall, broad-shouldered, and brawny 
Irishman, with a board on his head, 
on which stood all the members of 
the Holy Alliance, in stucco-work. 
The sudden contact of the two bodies 
moving in opposite directions, pro- 
duced a concussion, which proved 
fatal to mimic royaJty ; down came 
the platform which supported the 
regulators of the world ; the sacred 
contract was dissolved in a moment ; 
and the decapitation of crowned heads 
•would have delighted the most san- 
guine sans cuhtiesf or ferocious pots- 
sardes, with which France was ever 
<li8graced. The Irishman kept upon 
his legs ; but Tom, from the greater 
vclocitv of his motion, and being now 
the lighter body, fell in the repulsion 
he had experienced, and lay grappling 
at the Hibernian's legs, in futue at- 
tempts to recover his perpendicular 
position. The well was within a 
few feet of the fatal spot, and a couple 
of servant girls had just tilled a large 
washing-tub with water. The Mi- 
lesian cast a dejected look on the 
mighty ruins scattered around his 
feet ; but being, like most of his 
countrymen, a fellow of somehumour, 
he lift^ the ploughman, by neck and 
beds, from his recumbent jrasture, 
and, with Herculean arm, pitched 
him into the washing-tub hem fore- 
most. We arrived just in time to 
see the quondam hero assisted from 
his cold-bath, and placed, like « 
drowned rat, in the centre of a crowd, 
still accujinulating. The shock and 
sudden change of element had com- 
pletely annmilated the few senses 
which he had previously possessed, 
and his speech Wame both unintel- 
ligible and incoherent. He was con- 
ducted to our quarters, followed by 
the mob ; and being assisted up stairs, 
a smart tit of sickness, and its usual 
concomitants after intoxication, re- 
called his scattered senses, and he 
soon became sober, blushing for his 
folly. Under the escort of some ac- 

S uointances, who had witnessed his 
i8grace, ,hc went out by a back way, 
vor,. XII. 
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and left town, accompanied by his 
sister and sweetheart. 

We arrived at home very late; 
next morning, after breakfast, upon 
walking out, 1 met my old friend 
Saunders Mitchell. Mtsr a pause, 
and a snuff from his crooked-hom, 1 
inquired whether Jie could take a walk 
with me?“ " Ay, Sir, it will gi'e me 
pleasure; but whare are we togang.^*' 

I wish td have another look, most 
probably the last, at the site of my 
old residence; which, although 1 
obuld have wished to have seen still 
standing;' I am far better pleased to 
find, as it were, blotted out, than 
to have seen its roofless and ruinecl 
walls, a melancholy picture of deso- 
lation." 

We proceeded, and upon entering 
the Park-gate, Saunders, pointing to 
two pollards planted as gate-posts, 
said, Could ye claim ony acquain- 
tance wi' thae sticks, Sir?” “ I do 
not recognize them.” “ Weel, Sir, 
thae are tiie twa meiklc trees that 
grew in the kail-yard, whare the py- 
ets bigget their nests for many years: 
and see ! tliere's the twa jaumbs of 
your grandfather's ben-chimley, set 
up to keep the carts off them.*' Pass- 
ing forward, we both, as it were, in- 
stinctively stood still. Here,” 
said 1, is the spot where once was 
the seat of domestic happiness— the 
scene of rural and innocent delight : 
all is now still and silent as the 
tomb !'' “ Ay, Sir, and the day's now 
near at hand, when, by the course of 
nature, we maun lie as still and si- 
lent as the scene around us.” llight 
before us was a small stream, creep- 
ing, or rather stagnating in the grass. 

There,” said I, is the pure 
stream, where I delighted to dip my 
infant feet, and, in after years, found 
a still keener pleaswe. icpmping on 
its banks with yomEL^Mavy, on a 
summer evening, as m lightly skip- 
ped, bare-footed, gathering her wash- 
ing from the daisied green : alas ! 
the stream is no longer dear, but 
polluted by the feet of beasts.” '' Ay, 
and look at the fountain, surround^ 
with the flag-stanes that paved your 
grandfather’s chamber floor; they 
now. serve as a fence to keep the cat- 
tle frae breaking down the grass.” 
This was too much, and I tum^ 
aside my head. Saunders stepped 
forward to the comer of tlie park, 
3 L I 
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Ayhilc 1 followed at a' slight distance. 
“ Come awa/ Sir,” said he ; d* ye see 
the remains of an auld acquaintance 
here ?” and he pointed to a cluster of 
shoots of the mOuntain-ash, from an 
old stock. '' Ken ye ony thing about 
thae. Sir ?” ^Vhy, I recollect of 
planting a mountain-ash in the cor- 
ner of the garden, when a very young 
boy; it grew luxuriantly, and, before 
I left the country, its scarlet berries 
were glowing in the autumnal sun ; 
but I had forgotten the circumstance ; 
can these be scions from its stem ?” 

Even BO, Sir ; it was named your 
tree, for several years after you left 
us. It was ance a bonny stick, wi* 
a braid green head spread out to the 
dews of heaven ; but its fine bunches 
of scarlet berries tempted the callans, 
and no content wi* pu*ing the fruit, 
they brake down the tree, till scarce- 
ly a flowering branch was left, and 
dang down the dykes, climbing to get 
at it, till at last your cousin cut it 
down. Did ye ken Effie Thornton ? 
I doubt ye*ll no mind o* her ; she 
wad be only a haflin cummer when 
ye left the parish. Ye'll feriy how 
I should think or speak about her 
just now, and sae abruptly ; but thae 
rowan - tree shoots fetch her to ray 
mind ilka time 1 see them. Ye'U 
mind brawlie o' her father, Archy 
Thornton, the jutling, weirdlcss body, 
wha staid at Mossknow ; and ye 
maybe kent his idle, clashing wife, 
Effie Lundie ; they were twa worth- 
less beings, no wordy o' sic a bairn ; 
and a' b^y wha kent her, thought 
it a pity to see sic a fine bit lassie 
left to their guiding ; for no ane 
o* them had sense enough to gi'e 
her a good advice, and good exam- 
ple was still farer out o’ the ques- 
tion: but the cummer grew up a 
stately, handsome lass, wi' a face o* 
sic sweet simplicity and guileless in- 
nocence, as should ha'e been her pro- 
tection frae a' evil. Indeed we might 
have applied to her that wild, but 
beautimily romantic verse of Bums, 
had it then been written, the idea of 
which, I have nae doubt, he took 
frae Milton's description of Satan's 
feelings, upon first seeing Eve in the 
garden of Eden ; 

^ The de’il he couldna skaith thee, 

Nor aught that wad belong thee ; 

He'd look into thy bonny face. 

And say, 1 canna wrong thee !* 


Such, Sir, was Effie Thornton's 
face langsyne; but the cultivation df 
her mind was early neglected. She 
was flattered and courted by mair 
than anc aboon her ain station — and 
ye may guess what happened ; yet, to 
me, the wonder wasna that she fell, 
but that she had sae lang resistecl 
temptation. Many ane, wha cared 
for neither her father nor raither, 
were sair concerned for the poor las- 
sie ; for, after her mistake, she never 
looked out of her father's door, but 
sat at her wheel wi* the tear in her 
e'e, rocking her untimely cradle ; and 
some had fears that the poor thing 
wad gang demented, she laid her sin 
and shame sae mcikle to heart. 

It happened ae simmer gloaming, 
1 had been sent for to mend the stile 
opposite to us ; the job was just fi- 
nished, when I saw Effie coming 
down the park, wi* her bairnie in her 
arms. It was a bonny quiet night, 
and the clouds in the west, like deep 
purple curtains, bordered wi’ burning 
gowd ; but I thought na of them, 
for a’ my attention was ta'eti up about 
the poor lassie before me. Knowing 
that she thought shame to be seen, 
1 sat down upon a hillock, w'bere 
she couldna sec me, wi' my e'e at a 
hole in the dyke, to watch her mo- 
tions, which were strange enough ; 
for sometimes she walked very fast, 
and at ithers stood stane-still ; I was> 
na athegither easy about her, and re- 
solved to see the upshot. Your tree 
was then standing, but sair denuded 
of its branches, hardly a bunch o' 
flowers to be seen on what was left. 
Weel, Sir, Effie comes up close to 
the tree, casts a sad and dowie look 
at its tom head, and then sighing as 
if her heart had been ready to burst, 
said, in a lamentable tone, and loud 
enough for me to hear, ^ Ah ! hap- 
less tree ! your fate has been like 
mine ; our beauty has proved our 
ruin ; the hand of the spoiler has 
passed over us, and our loveliness is 
blasted for ever!* Here the poor 
thing sobbed aloud, leaning against 
the tree, and wiping the tears which 
trickled down her bloodless cheeks. 
She stept back a few paces, and wi* 
her bairn on her left arm, laid her 
right hand upon her heart, and heav- 
ing a deep sigh, uttered the publi- 
can's prayer in the gospel, saying, 
' O God, be merciful to me, a sinner ; 
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grant me grace to repent^ and to for- 
J^ve the author of my disgrace !' 
So saying, she walked slowly up the 
ark, clasping her infant closer to 
er bosom/' But what became of 
her? and who was her seducer?" 
** She is langsyne laid where the 
wicked cease from troubling. Her 
seducer was one of our dashing young 
farmers, who had made proposals of 
marriage to her, but afterwards re- 
fused to fulfil his engagement, al- 
though it was generally believed that 
he really liked the girl ; but gowd, 
and greed of gear, sindcred them. 
Her health and spirits declined daily 
after her disgrace ; when her baby 
was weaned, and when ilka ane wha 
saw her said she was hastening to 
the grave, the farmer, moved by 
compassion, or stung by remorse, vi- 
sited her, and made offer of his hand 
ill marriage ; she cast a languid and 
half-reproachful look at him, and 
merely said, ‘ It is now too late !' 
her delicate and susceptible mind 
doubtless feeling a sentiment similar 
to that so beautifully and tenderly 
expressed by Shenstone's Jessy — 

^ Nor could it heal my grief, nor share my 
shame, 

That Pity gave what Love reiusM to 
share.* 

She drooped like a delicate flower 
wi' a wonn at the root, and died in 
less than a towmont after she had 
refused the hand of her seducer." 

And what became of him ?" O 
Sir, he got tlie wissle of his groat, as 
we say ; he married a farmer's doch- 
ter, for the sake o’ her tocher, for 
there was naething else to be liked 
about her : she was ignorant, proi^d, 
selfish, and overbearing ; and he still 
lives a dull, hen-pecked snool!” 
“ And the child, what of it ?" “ Af- 
ter the mother’s death, the farmer 
took home his son; but when he 
married, the bairn became an eye- 
sore in the new wife' s sight : for the 
sake of peace he was put away : how- 
ever, he grew up, went to sea, and 
was drowned : so that the childless 
father now passes his dreary days wi' 
a barren and jealous wife.” “ Ay, 
he has met retributive justice, and 
is now reaping the fruits of his early 
crimes," said 1, and we passed on in 
silence for a minute or two. I 
think this tale of langsyne has made 


you melancholy," said Saunders; ''we 
must start some ither subject. You 
mentioned retributive justice ; do you 
recollect any instance in which it vi. 
sited you?" "Not at present?” 
" So you have forgot how, on a Sa- 
turday afternoon, when we left school, 
you and Charlie Smith tied your 
granny's twa cats thegither by the 
l^nd heels, wi’ a string about an ell 
atween them, and flang them o'er a 
cupple hawk in the bam, when ilka 
ane o' the poor animals, ignorantly 
supposing that its fellow was the cause 
of its sufferings, they began to tear 
and worry at each other, wi' a din, 
compared to which the sharping of a 
score of saws, or ringing the noses of 
as many pigs, would have been music 
and harmony. When your hearts 
were satiated wi' this barbarous 
sport, or, 1 beiievc, rather afraid of 
being catched and punished, you 
baith wished to part the angry com- 
batants, but kent na how ; for any 
attempt to loose the string exposed 
you to the attack of ane or baith o' 
them. It was at last agreed that you 
should climb up, creep along the 
cupple bawk, and cut the string — 
this you effected ; but lost your ba- 
lance, fell wi' a dirdum on the floor, 
disjointed your wrist, and went about 
for an owk or twa, like a lame sailor, 
wi* your shank in a sling — Wasna 
that retributive justice? It was a 
practical lesson o' humanity, which 
ye were na likely to forget in a hur- 
ry. D’ye mind o' your prank at the 
Witch -pool, when Andrew Peter 
was sitting upon the brae, in the 
jouk of a thorn-buss, wi' Meg Blair 
in his oxter, on a simmer gloaming, 
and you creepit sleely in behind 
them, and fired a pistol o’er their 
heads ? Ye'll no ha’e forgotten what 
followed." " Yes ; 1 recollect that 
Andrew was at my heels in a twink- 
ling, and having Uireatened to break 
every bane in my skin, carried me 
back to Meg, laid me at her feet, 
then rolled me down the brae, and 
flang me into the ^ol." " Weel, 
you got retributive justice there a- 
gain, and full measure; but you 
were aye a pawky youngster, and got 
yourser into many a scrape, for^ the 
sake o' diversion/' " I believe it is 
very tme, SaunderEh— but that joke 
did not end there ; Meg was a ser- 
vant of my grandfather's, and my 
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bed-maker : next night, she contrived 
to sprinkle my sheets with a sub- 
stance which as effectually prevented 
sleep, as if 1 had been laid on a bed 
of green nettles; for although less 
painful, tliey were innumerable, and 
incessant in their operation; Meg 
and another maid slept in a room 
which was divided from mine by a 
wooden partition, and I heard their 
smothered laugh at mv teasing situa- 
tion, as 1 tossed, tumbled, and ddget- 
ted. Fretted and wearied out, 1 left 
my bed, went to the barn-yard, threw 
myself on some straw, in the shade of 
a hay stack, and soon fell soundly 
asleep. According to the fashion of 
the day, I had long hair ; something 
tickled my nose ; I awoke, and the 
rising sun shone right in my face ; 
on attempting to Uft my head, 1 
found that, like Gulliver in Lilliput, 
it was fastened to the ground, and, 
with some difficulty, I discovered 
that mv hair was knotted to the steps 
of a laoder behind me. Long, labo- 
rious, and abortive, were my efforts 
to unti^ the knots, as I struggled and 
kicked my feet with vexation. At 
last, a loud laugh burst out at the 
comer of the stack, and instantly 
Meg and her companion stood before 
me ; they had been witnesses of my 
distress, and enjoying my ludicrous 
grimaces. Meg, although she had 
thus teased me, was a good-natured 
girl, but, like myself, delighted in 
what she thought innocent fun. She 
now catne up to me laughing, and 
said, * Weel, callan, ye spoiled my 
sport last gloamin*— I’ve sticket your 
steep for ae night, and we’re now 
clear ; sac, if you like, we’ll kiss and 
he friends.’ I could neither refuse 
nor be angry, for 1 was in her power, 
and her face was the index of good 
humour. She kneeled down beside 
me, and patting my bead as if I had 
been a child, in Allan Ramsay's 
style, ^ kissed me frae lug to lug.' 
* Now, are we friends said she, 
smiling. * Yes,' replied I. * Weel, 
then. I’ll let you up ; you've paid 
dear enough for your joke, but An- 
drew will make an apology to you 
for flinging you into the pool, al- 
though I could na lose my si)ort; 
but we're a’ friends again. I'm think- 
ing Ivc gotten your mither's kiss ; if 
s^, ye maun promise to keep mine 
till ye get a beard, and have been 


thrice shaven ; sync come to me, and 
if 1 ha'eyours, ye'll get it back again"^ 
though I've some dread it will be 
awa' before that time ; but yese be 
welcome to the best 1 ha’e Y Such 
was the issue of tliat prank, and such 
is a specimen of the rustic frolics and 
guileless merriment of langsyne." 

We continued to wander round 
the park, moralizing on the lapse of 
time, and the mutability of all earth- 
ly objects ; topics which have furnish- 
ed themes for preachers, poets, and 
philosophers, from the days of Job 
even till now. As we again passed the 
spring-well, Saunders observed me 
casting an indignant look at the pur- 
pose to which the stones from the 
floor of my grandfather’s chamber 
had been applied. “ I see ye’re no 
pleased wi’your cousin’s wark there,” 
said he ; your displeasure is the re- 
sult of good feeling, but not of sound 
sense ; when the pitcher is broken, 
it is seldom that the fragments are 
put to any use. Your dust and mine 
may yet come to be^much farther 
degraded than these sclate stancs. 
It may cover, or even mingle, wi' 
that of some, whom, if we had kent, 
we would have despised to have sent 
wi* the dogs of our flocks ; or, still 
mair humiliating to our pride, it 
may be destined to feed the soil, 
and raise corn for the posterity of 
our bitterest enemy; ami in ihat 
case, the assertion of Gray, that 
‘ even in our ashes live our wonted 
fires,' will fail ; for wrath, hatred, 
envy, and every malignant passion, 
will have no influence upon the grain 
that springs from our dust ; it will 
prove botn nutritive and salutary. 
It's no many years ago since we had 
nae little ado, in our parisl), about 
the minister’s kye pasturing in the 
kirk-yard; the milk, butter, and 
cheese, at the Manse, were pronoun- 
ced poisonous, and it was reckoned a 
sjoecies of cannibalism to cat them. 
They who reasoned this way tliought 
na oif the hen devouring tne worms 
that have preyed upon our progeni- 
tors, or the bee that collects her 
store frae the wild-flowcrs on our fa- 
thers' graves; tlic eggs and honey 
arc eaten without scruple or squeain- 
ishness. 1 insisted that the minis- 
ter's kye should na gang there, be- 
cause 1 thought it uncomely for tlie 
turf that covered our friends, and 
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the earth wliich had been carefully 
^{fthered o’er thein^ to be trodden 
down by the feet o’ cattle ; but that 
was a very different objection.” We 
had now finished our walk, and Saun- 
ders said, Are you no to step up 
by, an^ spier for Mary Not to- 
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day, Saunders, — I shall be waited for 
to dinner before 1 get in ; but 1 in- 
tend seeing her again before niy de- 
parture.” We parted, as 1 now do 
with the reader, expecting soon to 
meet again ; meantime, 1 am, very 
respectfully, yours, 

Senxx. 


Lines-^Sofmef. 


LINES ON THE SUDDEN DISAFFEABANCE OF A FEMALE CHILD. 


5iif/s gone from hall— shc*s gone from 
bower. 

As flits the viewless wind, 

That breathes the sweets of eveiy flower, 
And leaves no trace behind ! 

K'cn as a shadow at noonday— 

A inomciit seen, then fled away— 

She pass'd — unheard her last farewell— 
But where — nor earth nor ocean tell ! 

They miss'd her when the evening dew 
Was wept o'er lawn and lea. 

They miss’d her when the twilight drew 
1 ts veil o’er earth and sea ! — 

Hut every voice of her is mute— 

No traces of her little foot, 

So light, the flowers might scarcely feel 
Her [jath— her parting steps reveal ! 

'fhey sought her in the valley lone — 
They sought her in the wood,— 

They sought her where the stream steals on 
In silence to the flood ; — 


They sought her by the dizzy height 
Where ocean climbs the rock of might — 
They saw but blackening sea and sky— 
They heard but wild-bird's moaning cry ! 

Could heart and hand all ruthless be 
To harm so fair a thing ? 

To pluck the blossom from the tree 
And keep it withering ? 

In woe and wandering lives she still ? 
The voices of the rock and hill, 

Grove, glen, and cavern of the main. 

Have call'd on her— but call'd in vain ! 

A mother's tears ne'er {lass away. 

Her sorrows ne'er depart ; 

Her dream by night — her thought by dav 
This lost one of her heart ! 

No balm can soothe the deep despair 
That dwells like deadly night-bhade 
there. 

Till from her burning brain at lost 
Shall death or madness blot the past. 


Ironnet, 

From the Spaniih of Francisco dc iiuevedo. 


“ Butxvis en Ronm a Koina, o Peregriiui 
\'on Roma mi»nia a llotna uo la hailaa." 


riLCiUiM ! in Uomc itself thou seek'stfor 
Home, 

And Ilnnic, in Uomc itself, thou scck'st in 
vain ; 

I Icr mighty crucusc moulders on the plain ; 

The Aventine becomes its own sad tomb ; 

Low lies the Palatine; and doubt and gloom 

Hang o'er those mouldering trophies that 
remain, 

Once the proud prize that valour strove to 
gain. 


Now, stern memorials of the hand of 
Doom. 

Unchanged alone her Tyber rolls his tide. 

Whose waters, as they bathed her in her 
pride, 

Now wail above her tomb with funeral 
moan. 

O Rome! of all thy proud and fair array, 

All that was form'd to last hath pass'd 
away, 

The ever-flying wave remains alone. 
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V1£W OF Mil SCORESBY'S DISCOVERIES IN 'WEST GREENLAND* 


The intellipnce and enterprise of 
Mr Scoresby nave now justly estab« 
lislied him in the foremost rank of 
modern navigators. The phenomena 
of the Arctic worlds so striking, so 
different from those of our more fa- 
voured climates, have been delinea- 
ted by him with the utmost degree of 
scientific and picturesque precision. 
On this subject, his former work in- 
cludes a vast mass of novel and im- 
portant information ; and die present 
volume, the result of his last sum- 
mer’s voyage, makes a very import- 
ant addition. Mr S. has here made 
an accurate survey of a coast about 
eight hundred miles in length, which 
has hitherto been traced by a merely 
conjectural, and very erroneous line, 
on our modern maps. In some of 
the points supposed to be known, an 
error of not less than twelve or four- 
teen degrees had been committed; 
and a navigator poceedingupon these 
delineations, might have supposed 
himself half-way back to Faroe, 
when, in fact, he was only in the lati- 
tude of the northern coast of Iceland. 
The survey of this coast, moreover, 
derives a historical and almost ro- 
mantic interest, from the civilized 
and Christian colonies, whicli early 
tradition reports as having been esta- 
blished upon the most southern part 
of it. They are described as having 
been formra into a hundred and 
ninetv hamlets, constituting twelve 
parisnes, over which a bishop pre- 
sided. Mystery still hangs over the 
cause which, about the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, cut oS* all com- 
munication between these colonics 
and the rest of the civilized world. 
The most gloomy impressions have 
prevailed in Europe as to their fate. 
Some have supposed them extermi- 
nated by that dreadful |)cstilence, 
caUed the black death, which, in die 
middle of the fourteenth century, 

r ead generally over Europe. This 
s not appear to us very probable. 
Greenland was too distant, and was 


not a climate where a malady of that 
nature was likely to take root. There 
seems more room for ascribing it to 
the sudden setting down of tl^e Polar 
ice, which at present generally in- 
closes this part of the Eastern coast 
and Cape Farewell, its most souther- 
ly point. That the colony might 
men be insulated, and cut ofi* from 
intercourse with the civilized world, 
seems, indeed, highly probable ; but 
it may be a very rash inference, that 
the colonies, in consequence, perished. 
Bleak as these shores are, they af- 
ford, even to the rudest savages, the 
means of clothing and subsistence, 
without any foreign supplies. Al- 
though, therefore, they have never 
been reached, it may by no means 
follow that they arc not in existence. 
Some faint rumours and notices, to 
a contrary effect, have even been re- 
ceived. It is true, that Eggers, a 
late Danish writer, has composed a 
treatise, in which he endeavours to 
prove, that all the ancient colonics 
were really on the West coast, and 
that part of them were called Easf^ 
merely because they were a little 
farther east than the other. Being, 
unluckily, not able to read the Danish 
treatise, we can form our judgment 
only from the brief analyses of Maltc 
Brun. We certainly do not see on 
what ground Mr Scoresby can consi- 
der the course, first sou tii- west, and 
then north-west, as conclusive against 
this hypothesis ; on the contrary, it 
seems, as the Danes urge, decidedly 
to favour it. Notwithstanding this 
circumstance, however, we incline to 
think that these writers are mis- 
taken. The period employed in the 
voyage seems too short to be account- 
ed for by any supposition of favour- 
able currents. If we may trust to 
die old sailing-directions, which 
Purchas got translated out of the 
Norse language, East Greenland 
must have been the coast opiiosite to 
Iceland. He says, that, mid-way 
between Iceland and Greenland, you 


• Journal of a Voyage to the Northern Whale-fishery ; including Researches and 
DiscovericK on the Eastarn coast of West Greenland, made in the summer of 1823, in 
the ship fiaflin of Liverpool. By William Seoresb^, Junior, F.R.S.E, M.W.S., 

Ac. Commander. Archibald Constable A Co. Edinburgh; and Hurst, Robison, 
A Co. Cheapside, London. 1823. 
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Bee a high mountain in both ; that 
oil the Greenland side, T^hich he calls 
TVhitsarke, forming the point from 
which the navigator steers directW 
north-west upon Erick’s Haven. He 
says, besides, that the course is chiefly 
due west, and that tlie north-west line 
is merely a detovr, made to avoid the 
ice. We are persuaded, therefore, 
that the colonies in question were si- 
tuated upon the Eastern coast, pro- 
bably upon a deep hay or inlet, si- 
milar to that which Mr Scorseby has 
discovered in the course of the pre- 
sent voyage. 

The great breaking up of the ice 
on the Eastern coast of Greenland, 
which appears to have taken place 
within these few years, afforded hopes 
that the site of these long-lost colo- 
nies might at length be explored. 
No one, however, has yet made any 
approach to this discovery. Even 
Mr Scorcsby has not reached the 
precise line of coast, though he has 
gone over a p-eat extent to the north 
of it. Having discovered, however, 
in this still more unfavourable quar- 
ter, traces of extensive inhabitation, 
he has complctelv refuted the asser- 
tion, that the whole of this Eastern 
coast is bound in perpetual ice, and 
incapable of affording shelter to a 
human inhabitant. He has also given 
every reason to suppose, that the coast 
would have been open to his research, 
had not humbler, but more necessary 
avocations, compelled him to with- 
draw from it. 

We shall now take a general view 
of the additions made by Mr Scores- 
by to our geographical knowledge. 

The coast now surveyed by this 
entcr|}rising navigator extends from 
the eyth to the 75th degrees of north 
latitude, terminating, to the north, in 
a point discovered by the Dutch, and 
called by them Gale Hamkes Land. 
The first thing that drew attention, 
was the enormous error committed 
in the common charts, to which the 
whale-fishers have as yet implicitly 
trusted. The latitude is, indeed, 
correct ; but the longitude is neatly 
fourteen degrees too far east, the 
real longitude being 19®50'. In fact, 
that rapid trending to the west, which 
our geographers give to the whole of 
this coast, does not exist to any great 
extent in the part of it surveyed by 
^ 'aptain Scoresby. His most souther- 


Iv point. Cape Barclay, is not more 
ttian five degrees west of his most 
northerly point ; the general direc- 
tion of the coast is thus south, with 
only a slight declination to the west. 

The next important new feature in 
the coast is, that, instead of forming 
that unbroken line which our charts 
represent, it is penetrated and indent- 
ed in so extraordinary a manner, by 
sounds and inlets, to which no ter- 
mination could be discovered, as 
powerfully to impress the belief, that 
all the extensive coasts of East and 
W est Greenland, instead of one huge 
entire continent, belong to a vast Ar- 
chipelago of islands. One large por- 
tion, called here the Liverpool Coast, 
about a hundred miles from north to 
south, was clearly ascertained to be 
insulated on the west side by Hurry’s 
Inlet, separating it from the interior 
range of Jameson’s Land, which, 
itself being encompassed by sounds 
stretching indefinitely in every direc- 
tion, will probably prove to be like- 
wise insular. The largest inlet, to 
which Mr Scoresby gave the name of 
his father, corresponded so nearly to 
another, called Jacob’s Bight, traced 
on the Northern coast by Sir Charles 
Giesecke, and found by him to stretch 
Eastward into an extensive sea, as 
strongly to countenance the supposi- 
tion that there is here a communi- 
cation between Baffin’s Bay and the 
ocean. The phenomena of the cur- 
rents also forcibly impressed the 
same belief. As coasts, however, are 
susceptible of every various degrees 
of indentation, it must still remain 
uncertain, and perhaps not very pro- 
bable, that there should not be some 
great mass of continent connecting 
together the extensive shores of East 
and West Greenland. 

The coasts are high, rocky, whiten- 
ed with perpetual snows, and exposed 
to the rolling of continual avalanches. 
Such, at least, is the character of all 
that which faces the ocean ; for the 
interior coast, called Jameson’s Land, 
has a flat shore, and becomes moun- 
tainous only at some distance inland. 
These ranges are not excessively 
high, usually not exceeding 3000 feet; 
though there was one mountain, in 
what was called Davy’s Sound, which 
appeared to have 6000 feet of eleva- 
tion. Their as^t, in general, is 
dark and sterile in the extreme, dis- 
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playing aa almost unequalled de- 
gree of bold and rugged grandeur. 
They rise precipitously from thesea^ 
and present a continued succession 
of derated peaks^ cones, or pyramids, 
with the most rugged assemblage of 
sharp rocks jutting from their sides. 
In one part of the coast, they are u- 
sually surmounted by ranges of ver- 
tical pinnacles, so umform and paral- 
lel, as to resemble ranks of soldiers. 
The sharpness of the summits, and 
the steepness of the sides of these 
rocks, prevented the snow from being 
lodged to the same extent as in other 
quarters. 

The mountains along the Northern 
shores of Scoresby’s Inlet present 
the same general aspect as on the 
coasts iVonting the ocean. Certain 
peculiarities in their structure, how- 
ever, give them a highly pictu- 
resque aspect They are broken by 
numerous parallel horizontal strata, 
or beds, forming ledges not unlike 
steps, on a gigantic scale, and distin- 
guished from the rest of the dark 
prednitous surfaces, by lines of snow, 
whicn give the whole a very beauti- 
ful appeuance. This coast is a per- 
petuu source of icebergs, which are 
formed in the numerous valleys and 
ravines by which the mountains are 
intersected. Hence the sea, to an 
extent of thirty or forty miles, is 
covered with these floating bergs, 
often a mile in circumference, and 
1000 feet thick. The general aspect 
of the coast, when not covered with 
snow, is a histre brown, and the 
rocks consist generally of secondary, 
or floetz-trap, though there is a mix- 
ture of those of the primitive forma- 
tion. 

Traill Island, near the Northern 
extremity of the range, presents cliffs 
of a very remarkable aspect. Be- 
sides being very lofty, abrupt, and 
rising into acute pinnacles, they 
preBent a singular variety of colours. 
The prevailing tint, which is slate- 
blue, or blueish grey, is variegated 
by %-sag strata of Mght blue and 
rm. On a more minute examina- 
tion, it appeared that the slate clay, 
of which these rocks principally con- 
sist, forms, in its vertical arrange- 
ment, lanceolate pinnacles, and is 
mpeatedly mtorsected in waving 
running horizontally with yel- 
low and , red-stained porphyry ; so 


that the pinnacles behind, as they 
progressively attain a ^eater eleva- 
tion, and become visible one over 
another, present numerous serpentine 
bands of various colours, running 
parallel to'each other. These colours, 
which are remarkably bright, were 
traced to the decomiKMsition of iron 
pyrites. The yellow bands, or veins, 
were found to consist of whitish por- 
phyry, containing many emb cddecl 
grains and crystals of pyrites, whose 
decomposition produced the yellow 
incrustation ; while the red bands 
were either porph^, or slate clay, 
coloured also by tiie decomposed py- 
rites, in adiffSerentstateof oxidation. 
The Northern termination of these 
clifls at Cape Moorsom, consists of 
an acute ridge, the summit of wliicli 
is formed by a scries of elevated pin- 
nacles, so extremely slender, so full 
of rents, and so devoid of support, 
unless from a narrow base, tnat it 
seems surprising how they retain 
Uieir position ; and indeed tlic foot 
of the ridge is covered with vast 
masses of rock, apparently the ruins 
of the pinnacled summit. 

We were interested by Mr Scores- 
by's account of his ascent of one of 
these formidable steeps : 

1 landed under Vandyke (yliilfs near 
Cape Moorsom, on a steep sloi^c, formed 
by the debris of the rocks above. After 
one unsuccessful attempt to ascend, I en- 
tered upon a slope included between two 
precipitous rocks, and with much labour 
accomplishcd about 5U0 feet, above w'hich, 
the clitf rising vertically, prevented far- 
ther progress in that direction ; but, after 
skirting the brow of another prcdpicc Ix;- 
low me, where the inclination was at least 
50o, and the surface entirely com]K>sGd 
of Imc sharp stones, I reached the l>ot. 
tom of a chasm between two proiligious 
pinnacles, and again proceeded upward. 
This attempt, which 1 was induced to 
undertake for the purpose of collecting 
specimens of the rocks and plants, even- 
tually assumed such a hazardous a8()cct, 
that 1 would gladly have relinquished it, 
could I have conveniently returned. The 
rocks of the pinnacles bounding the chasm, 
distant about twenty fbet fVom each other, 
were vertical on both sides. One of these 
rocks, which was greatly decomposed 
and broken, so as to afford by no means 
a firm hold, 1 was obliged to grasp with 
my left'idiand, and to thrust my right 
hand among the loose stones, while every 
step was accomplished ; and H frequently 
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j-equired considcrabie^lrmbcration before 
u second step could be attempted. A 
slip of the foot here might have been 
fatal, as the bottom of the chasm opened 
on a precipice of 400 or 500 feet, over 
which, whenever 1 moved, a large shower 
f>f the loose stones about me were im- 
mediately precipitated. At the top, I ex- 
pected to find at letist some portion of 
Hut surface, that I ho]>ed would repay 
me, by its productions, fur the hazardous 
exploit into which my anxiety fur si)cci- 
mens of minerals, plants, and aninuds, 
had unexpectedly betrayed me. But, to 
my surprise, the top proved to be a ridge 
(wjth the sea on both sides) narrower and 
sharper than the top of the highest pitch- 
ed roof. Here I rested for a few minutes, 
seated on the ridge, with a leg over each 
side, pointed to the water, under two 
terrific vertical pinnacles, between two 
and three hundred feet in elevation. These 
actually vibrated with the force of the 
wind, and appeared altogether so shatter- 
ed and unstable, that it was astonishing 
how they remained erect. I was far from 
lieing at ease in such a threatening situ- 
ation, and therefore made a hasty retreat, 
by sliding down the side opposite to that 
by which I had ascended, a good deal re* 
juiced to find that this, being less steep, 
and not so dangerously interrupted by 
precipices, allbrded d much safer descent 
than the other. 

It is a remarkable and interesting 
fact, that through everj^ part of this 
coast, notwithstanding its high lati- 
tude, and the bleakness of its aspect, 
wherever, at the foot of the most aw- 
ful cliffs, the sroallest portion of 
beach was left, there were found 
traces of inhabitation, as numerous 
as the situation admitted. AV^hcre 
the space was sufficient, the houses 
%vcrc clustered together in small ham- 
lets, of from eight to ten. It is e- 
qually remarkable, that no actual 
view of any human being wa$ ever 
obtained. Every hamlet and cottage 
which thejr entercjl was eifipty. At 
the same time, the dwellings could 
not be considered as belonging to an 
ancient race, now extinguished or 
departed. The marks of occupation 
were recent ; it being in many cases 
impossible, that the time elapsed 
since the departure of the peoplp 
could have exceeded two or three 
months. One conjecture was, tliat 
they had all fled at 6%ht of the 
ships ; but this is not very usual, or 
probi^e, even In the case of the most 
savage tribes. Besides^ there was in 
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no instance any proof of the inhabi- 
tation being very recent ; and often 
the contrary was evident, for the 
houses were unroofed ; a circum- 
stance notprovingruin, because, being 
of wood, a substance peculiarly rare 
and valuable, they were probably car- 
ried along with tiiem ; but it proved 
at least temporary desertion. The 
most reasonable supposition seemed, 
therefore, to be, that they had remov- 
ed to some other point of the coast 
or country, where the animals on 
which they subsisted might be found 
in greater plenty. We should think 
it not improbable, though the con- 
jecture is not mentioned by Captain 
Scoresby, that they might, at this 
mid-summer season, be hunting on 
the interior of the lands, to return, 
as winter approached, to their fishing- 
stations and sheltered cottages. 

Mr Scoresby has given a descrip- 
tion of these winter huts, differing 
in some respects from the idea which 
we had formed of them, and of some 
circumstances strikingly illustrative 
of the superstitions of the natives. 

Traces of inhabitation, some of them 
recent, occurred all over the plain at the 
foot of Neill's Clifib. The most consi- 
derable and striking consisted of the re- 
mains of a hamlet composed of nine or 
ten huts in close combination, besides 
many others scattered about the margin 
of the fiat. This place, indeed, afforded 
the most admirable site that could have 
been selected, for the structures used by 
the Esquimaux for their winter's residen- 
ces ; being elevated about 60 feet above 
the beach, perfectly dry, and presenting 
a rapid slope towards the river that limits 
the plain on the south side, and towards 
the beach which forms the eastern boun- 
dary. The roofs of all the huts had 
cither been removed or had fallen in ; 
what remained, consisted of an excava- 
tion in the ground at the brow of the 
bank, about 4 feet in depth, 15 in length, 
and 6 to 9 in width. The sides of each 
hut were sustained by a wall of rough 
stones, and the bottom appeared to be 
gravel, clay, and moss, lire access to 
these huts, after the manner of the Es- 
quimaux, was a horizontal tunnel perfo- 
rating the ground, aliout 15 feet in length, 
opening at one extremity on the side of 
the bank, into the external air, and, at 
the other, communicating with the inte- 
rior of the hut. This tunnd was so low, 
that a person must creep on his hands 
and knees to get into the dwelling i It 
was roofed with slabs of stone and sods. 
8 M 
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This kind of hut being deeply sunk in 
the earth, and being accessible only by a 
subterranean i>assnge, is generally consi- 
dered as formed altogether under ground. 
As, indeed, it rises very little above the 
surface, and as the roof, when entire, is 
generally covered with sods, and clothed 
lyith moss or grass, it partakes so much 
of the appciiruncc of the rest of the ground, 
that it can scarcely be distinguished from 
it. I was much struck by its admirable 
adaptation to the nature of the climate 
and the circumstances of the inhabitants. 
The uncivilized £sr|uimaux, using no 
fires in these habitations, hut only lamps, 
which serve both for light and for warm- 
ing.their victuals, require, in the severi- 
ties of winter, to economise, with the 
greatest care, such artificial vvanntli as 
they are able to jiroduce in their huts. 
For this purpose, an under-gronnd dwell- 
ing, defended from the penetration of the 
frost by a roof of moss and earth, with 
an additional coating of a bed of snow, 
and preserved from the entrance of the 
piercing wind, by a long subterranean 
tunnel, without the possibility of being 
annoyed by any draught of air, hut what 
is voluntarily admitted, — forms one of 
the best contrivances which, considering 
tfie limited resources, and the unenlight- 
ened state of these people, could possibly 
have been adopted. The plan of the tun- 
nel is ingenious. It always has its 0 {)cn- 
ing directed to the southward, both that 
the meridian rays of the spring and 
autumn sun may pierce it witli their ge- 
nial warmth, and that the north, east, 
and west winds, whose severity must be 
most intense, may blow past without-pe- 
netrating. In some cases, the bottom of 
the tunnel is on a level with the floor of 
the hut ; hut, in others, (when there is, 
]x;rhaps unwittingly, a practical applica- 
tion of a scientific principle.) the tunnel 
is so much lielow the hut, that the roof 
of the former coincides with the floor of 
the latter. On this plan, the cold air, 
which creeps along the tunnel, being den- 
ser than the ait in the hut, can have no 
tendency to rise into it, but the contrary, 
unless a circulation were intcntionnlly 
encouraged, by allov^ ing the escape of the 
warm air from the windows or roof. In 
general, it appears, that the interchange 
of air must bo effected by the slow and 
almost imperceptible currents passing and 
repassing in the contracted tunnel. 

In the hamlet now described, six of 
the huts were in a tow, and very near 
together, on the southern bank of the 
plain, with ojx^ntngs or tunnels pointing 
to the southward; the easternmost of 
these was at the corner of the bank, 
where it b^egan to trend to the northward ; 


and, near this, .“Tc' three others, on th« 
eastern hank, with their entrances ob- 
liquely directed tow'ards the south or south- 
east. 

Adjoining the huts, there were nume- 
rous excavations in the ground, that had 
apparently been employed for stores, and 
other oillces. There were also several 
tumuli, and a considerable number of 
graves scattered about the hamlet. Many 
of the graves were immediately behind 
the huts ; others were among them, or 
in front ; and two or three w'erc found in 
the floors of some of the older-looking 
huts, which had probably become the 
hurying-places of the last of the occuiacrs. 
These graves, in general, contained hu- 
man bones. A very perfect skull was 
taken out of one of them, which, con- 
taining a fine set of teeth, wdth the denies 
sapientes just protruding, and being of a 
small bi'/c. was sui)posed to have been a 
female of abo\it tW'cnty years of age. 
Many of the graves contained, in addi- 
tion to the human hones, fragments of 
the implements used by the natives in 
their fishing and hunting. Among these, 
were a few' pieces of “* uniconrs horn,” 
(the tooth of the narwal) ; some branches 
of rein-deers’ horn; and several hits of 
wood that had undergone a rude st)Tl of 
fabrication. These deposits of useful 
utensils was an additional characteristic 
of the habits of the Esquimaux. This 
people, it is well known, in their natural 
and totally uncultivated state, arc of opi- 
nion, that they shall require their iin])lc- 
mcnls for their maintenance after dealii. 
The highest virtue, in the opinion of many 
Esquimaux, consisting in a dexterous, 
successful, and industrious applic<atiun to 
the business of hunting, Ac — and the 
Ijest of their enjoyments, in connection 
with the support of life, being derived 
from the produce of their scaling and 
hunting,— .they rest their title to happi- 
ness, in another state of existence, to tlie 
greatness of their exploits, or to the hard- 
ships they may have suffered ; and they 
make the enjoyments of their Elysium 
to consist in a perpetual day and endless 
sumiper ; and, above all, in “ an exube- 
rance of fowls, fishes, rein-deer, anil their 
beloved seals,” which arc to Ihj cauglu 
without toil. Some, indeed, believe that 
these animals will Ik? provided, and cook- 
ed for them, without any care of their 
ow'u ; but others, less sanguine in their 
cxjKTlations, consider that they shall re- 
quire their spears and darts to kill them 
(which are, therefore, buried along witli 
them, when they die), but that they will 
be in such abundance as to render the 
capture of them rather an occupation of 
pleasure than of labour. 
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Vicw^f Mr Scoreshy s Discov y' its in West Greenland. 


• The animal kingdom^ as already 
observed, was not found to be nu- 
merous. The species consisted, at 
sea, of the seal, the walrus, the whale, 
the narwal ; on land, of the bear, the 
dog, the rein-deer, the white hare, 
and a species of mouse peculiar to 
Greenland ; in the air, of eider- 
ducks, brent-geese, partridges, plo- 
vers, and the aquatic birds usual in 
the Arctic circle, though in small 
numbers. The atmosphere contained 
also flying insects, diflerent species of 
the buttez^y, the gnat, the bee. On 
the shore were found crabs, shrimps, 
star-fish, and various species of sea- 
blubber. 

The deficiency of vegetation arose 
rather from the soil than the climate ; 
nay, plants, in some situations, are 
withered by the too intense heat of 
the sun. Jameson's Land, which 
aflbrds often a considerable depth 
and extent of soil, presents spots 
w’liich verify the usually inapplicable 
name of Greenland. The neighbour- 
hood of a hamlet was found richly 
clothed with grass a foot in height ; 
and some small inland tracts were 
discovered of as fine meadow-land as 
any in England. About forty spe- 
cies of plants and flowers were col- 
lected, many of them of considerable 
beauty, though chiefly of the dwarf 
kind. 

Mr Seorcsby has been careful to 
give the events and incidents of his 
Whale-fishery, perhaps in greater 
detail than the curiosity of the public 
on the subject might have called for. 
The following narrative, however, so 
strikingly illustrates the perils of 
tins “ dreadful trade,” that we can- 
not forbear presenting it to our rea- 
ilers. A number of 1t)oats had been 
dispatched after whales seen at a lit- 
tle distance ; and, after some anxiety, 
occasioned by tlie length of their 
absence, they were at length seen 

pulling towards the ship.'* 

On their ajiproach, we were a little 
surprised by some unusual apjKjarances, 
])articularly by the obvious want of their 
proper complement of oars, and the so- 
lemn countenances of the rowers ; but a 
deficiency in the number of men was nei- 
ther observed nor suspected. As soon .is 
they came within hail, my anxiety indu- 
ced me to call out, and enquire what had 
happened. A bad iiiisfurtunc indeed,” 
replied the olficer commanding the first 


boat.'; “ tec have lost Carr /” This awful 
intelligence, for which we were altoge- 
ther unprq>arcd, shocked me exceeding- 
ly ; and it was some time before 1 was 
able to enquire into the particulars of the 
oeddent, which had deprivot^us of one of 
our shipmates. As far as could be col- 
lected from the confused accounts of the 
crew of the boat, of which he went out 
in charge, the circumstances were as fol- 
low : The two boats that had been so 
long al>sent« had, on the outset, separated 
from their companions; and allured by 
the chacc of a whole, and the fineness of 
the weather, they proceeded until they 
were far out of sight of the ship. The 
whale they pursued led them into a vast 
shoal of the species ; they were, indeed, 
so numerous, that their “ blowing” was 
incessant ; and they believed they could 
not liavc seen less than a hundred. Fear- 
ful of alarming them, without striking 
any, they remained for some time mo- 
tionless, watching for a favourable op- 
portunity to commence an attack. One 
of them at length arose so near the boat 
of which >yillium Carr was harpooner, 
that he ventured to pull towards it, though 
it was meeting him, and ailbrded, hut an 
indifferent chance of success. He, how- 
ever, fatally for himself, succeeded in 
harpooning it. The boat and fish pass- 
ing each other with great rapidity after 
the stroke, the line was jerked out of its 
place, and, instead of “ running” over 
the stem, was thro^vm over the gunwale ; 
its pressure in this unfavourable position 
so ciU'eened the boat, that the side sank 
below the water, and it began to iill. In 
this emergency the harpooner, who was 
a fine active fellow, seized the bight of 
the line, and attempted to relieve’ the 
boat, by restoring it to its place ; but by 
some singular circumstance, which could 
not be accounted for, a turn of the line 
flew over his arm, in an instant dragged 
him overboard, and plunged him under 
water, to rise no more ! So sudden was 
the accident, that only one man, who had 
his eye upon him at the time, was atvare 
of w^hat hud happened ; so that when the 
boat righted, which it immediately did, 
though half full of water, they all at once, 
on looking round at an exclamation from 
the man who had scon him launched over- 
board, enquired what had become of Carr I 
It is scarcely possible to imagine a death 
more awfully sudden and unexpected. 
The murderous bullet, when it makes its 
way through the air with a velocity that 
renders it invisible, and seems not to re- 
quire a moment for its flight, rarely pro- 
duces so instantaneous destruction. The 
velocity of the whale, on its first descent, 
ii> usually (as 1 have proved |^y experi- 
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ment) about 8 or 9 miles per hour, or 
13 to 15 feet per second. Now, as this 
unfortunate man was occupied in adjust- 
ing the line at the very water’s edge, when 
it must have l)een perfectly tight, in con- 
aequence of the obstruction to its running 
out of the boat, the interval between the 
fiistening of the line about him and his 
disappearance could not have exceeded 
the third-part of a second of time ; for in 
one second only he must'have been drag- 
ged to the depth of 10 or 1^ feet ! The 
accident was, indeed, so instantaneous, 
that he had not time for the least excla- 
mation ; and the person who witnessed 
his extraordinary removal observed, that 
it was so exceedingly quick, that although 
his eye was upon him at the instant, he 
could scarcely distinguish the object as it 
disappeared. 

In consequence of the extensive 
track thus discovered and surveyed, 
Mr Scoresby had a vast variety of 
coasts, capes, islands, sounds, and 
seas, to which, by established navi- 
gation-laws, he was entitled to give 
names. In executing this task, which 
by many has very miserably been 
bungled, he has proceeded in a sin- 
gularly meritorious and scientiHc 
manner. He has, by it, acknow- 
ledged the merit of the most eminent 
men of science in Paris, London, and 
Edinburgh, who have received from 
this eminent navigator a ‘‘ local ha- 
bitation and a name" in this frozen 
extremity of the earth. Several re- 
spectable cletgymen, from whose in- 
structions he had derived benefit and 
edification, have also received the 
honour of a cape or an island. He 
has also made a very fair use of his 
privilege, in giving comers to the 
most respected of his private friends. 
On these principles we have, begin- 
ning with the North, Capes Bright, 
Beaufoy, Clark, Woollaston, (fore- 
land) Herschell, Brisbane, Brinkley, 
Arundel, Holland, Giesecke, Frank- 
lin, Humboldt, Russel, Laplace, 
Leitch, Freycinet, Parry, Young, 
Moorsoin, Simpson, Biot, Rossilly, 
Brown, Seaforth, Carnegie, Ward- 
law, Allen, Fletclier, Krusenstern, 
Budi, Grcvillc, Wood, Ms^cknight, 


Constable, Gladstone, Hewitt, Top- 
ham, Smith, Tattershall, Jones, Ilud- 
dicom, Greig, Hodgson, Lister, Swain- 
son, Tobin, Hope, Stewart, Hooker, 
Stevenson, Leslie, Ross, Brewster, 
Russel, Pillans, Dalton, Ewart, Barc- 
lay. 

Islands — Jackson, Crai^ Traill, 
Smith, Canning, Murray, Reynolds, 
Rathbone, Raffles, Manby, Turner, 
Henry, Jamesons Land, Milne Land. 

Bays, Sounds, and Inlets — Kater, 
Young, Scott, Mackenzie, Mount- 
norris, Davy, Fleming, Hurry, Hall, 
Knighton. 

Werner Mountains, Hill Cliffs. 

The name of Scoresby is given to 
the largest Sound, which he mentions 
to be after his father, and he has the 
extreme modesty to make an apology 
for bestowing it. We conceive, on 
the contrary, that to have given the 
name, in his own person, to the whole 
range of coast, would have been per- 
fectly lawful, and would have met 
with the immediate sanction of the 
public. 

After so interesting a train of dis- 
covery has been thus happily oi)ened, 
it would surely be a disgrace to Bri- 
tain, if it were allowed to pause till 
the whole of this vast track of Polar 
land had been thoroughly cotplored- 
Is it not a blot on the character of 
the first naval power in the world, 
that the country nearest to It, out of 
Euroj)e, and to which twenty or 
thirty of its ships go every year, 
should be almost a complete Terra 
Inco^rnita^ If (government do not 
undertake such an expedition, which 
we think they should, surely there 
are enough of opulent persons in- 
terested in the subject, to raise, with- 
out difficulty, the moderate sum that 
would be required. Mr Scoresby, 
and Mr Scoresby only, should be the 
rson employed. There might have 
en some hesitation in sending him 
to find out a Polar passage, which he 
had predicted could not be fouml ; 
but for any other Polar purpose, it 
seems impossible to name an indi- 
vidual that could come into compe- 
tition with him. 
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Sweet Isle ! thy heurths arc cold, thy 
walls are bare, 

Thy bowers are broken, and thy dwellers 
gone : 

O'er thee hath Ruin pass'd her burning 
share ; 

And where soft Music breath'd her sweet- 
est tone, 

Through blacken'd walls is heard the 
hollow moon 

Of the lorn breeze ; man's tread hath died 
away. 

Save when perchance some mourner steals 
alone 

Through thy mute dwellings, at decline of 
day, 

When evening's curtain falls o'er earth 
and ocean griiy. 

Deserteil is thy hallow’’d, haunted shore. 
Where heaves the hero's solitai^ mound,— 
Where Ocean sings his dirge forevermore. 
And cypress waves and wce|)s o'er sacred 
ground, 

That wraps his slumbers, dreamless, 
dark, and sound— 

Where o'er the lonely place of his repose, 
The moon, through veil of vapours float- 
ing round, 

Sheds a dim halo, w^hich all feebly glow’s, 
As doth the light that Fame through 
mists of Time bestows. 

When day had set along the distant sea, 
There lovers hied, and hail'd the blessed 
hour. 

When to the evening star, from shady tree. 
The Irird of music 'plains in her green 
bower. 

When dew drops arc the guests of leaf 
and flow'cr ; 

I'hrough w'uveless w'oods when dying 
breezes sigh. 

When melts the heart beneath the blended 
power 

Of sound and silence, and the melody 
Of nature soaring sweet into the dark blue 
sky. 

Methinks 1 sec them, seated side by side ; 
A few brief suns shall see their fates made 
one : 

So hearts will dream, though one short 
hour may hide 

A gulf to yawn — a headlong tide to run 
Between fond bosoms : snowdrops in the 
sun 

Not faster melt than fairest hopes decay, 
lake April gleams— a moment seen and 
gone ! 

Kve found them happy— ere another day 
Waned o'w the wave, they too had pass’d 
away ! 


More blest their lot, who bloom'd to wi- 
ther there— 

Who in their birth-place found an early 
grave, 

And linger'd not that worst of woes to 
share. 

Felt by the young, the beautiful and brave, 
Who liv'd the captives of the Moslem slave. 
When of their own lov'd Isle each sound 
and sight 

Wax'd faint and far; and tomb'd be- 
neath the wave 

Was its sweet shore— the scene of jiast 
delight, 

And all w as one dark waste of ocean, sky, 
and night. 

From that sad hour they ne'er were heard 
of mure ; 

The tears that fall for them must fall in 
vain, 

For they w^cre wafted to the Pay nim shore. 
Whence they shall never be restor'd 
again ; 

Dragg'd to the distant clime and desart 
plain ! 

To friends — as years of sorrow w'ander 
by— 

Shall Fancy paint the youth in slavery's 
chain, 

Doom'd in a weary land to droop and 
die,— 

Oh ! for oblivion's drop, to quench dark 
memory ! 

And thy fair daughters, Scio ! where are 
they ? 

Say, dw'ells^n Tyrants’ domes their deep 
despair. 

Where, when the blooming charms of 
youth decay. 

The sack and sea await the fading fair? 

So black a dream the l)08om may not l)eur. 
And can but hope, w'hen they w^erc torn 
away, 

Vhe heart with links that tw'ined around 
it w'ere, 

Must needs have broken, and the lovely lay 
Like flowers some ruthless hand hath 
strew’d on the cold clay ! 

Yc moaning echoes of the mouldering wall ! 
Ye faded garlands of the ruined land ! 

Arc ye not felt, e'en now', a sacred call 
To fire the patriot's heart— to arm his 
hand 

With red Extermination's blade and brand? 
Docs not the howling wilderness reveal 
The deeds of murder?— can Uie heart 
withstand. 

Each wordless, but all-eloquent apixsal. 
That doth its burning core to tenfold 
vengeance steel ? 
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MJt j:i)iroRj 

]jan(; looked for come at last/* 
is an I'xclamation that never passed 
the li]>s of man in higher glee than it 
cleared mine yesterday afternoon. 
Mrs Vandervrow liaving got tne bet- 
ter o' her kettle-o*-fish accident, re- 
solved upon going a- shopping, and 
requested my arm to Crambonella, 
a lu vour that 1 really could not find 
in my heart to deny, because of her 
Platonic loving-kindness, which hath 
hauled me from the Slough of De- 
spond oftencr than once. AV^e accord- 
ingly put on our walking - dresses, 
and set off a little before three o'clock 
P. JM., to inspect that grand empo- 
rium of fashionable garbs ; but just 
as we ojiened the little parterre gate 
ill front of our mansion, Sally l)ig- 
glos, who, 1 am happy to say, is also 
in a state of convalescence, pattered 
at the kitchen window with her fin- 
gers, threw up Uie sash, and cried 
out, ‘‘ For Heaven's sake come here ! 
1 have drawn the turkey, and a fine 
fellow he is, but O, mem ! such a 
sight was never seen ! Three pearl 
necklaces in his crop, and a pair of 
diamond bracelets in his gizzard, 
besides one, two, three, four, five 
garnet ear-rings, — three gold pick- 
tooths, and a silver thimble ! Good 
gracious me ! where in all the world 
has the creature been ^ feeding !’* 
Neither Airs V. nor 1 being tinctur- 
ed in the smallest degree with Sally's 
vulgar amazement, because wx* read 
the Morning' Post, and other fashion- 
able town prints, our surprise of 
course by no means corresponded 
with her expectations ; and notwith- 
standing the girl displayed her jeweB- 
lery, and other precious wares, with 
uplifted eyes and outstretched liands, 
iny landlady smiled at her simplici- 
ty, and even chid Sally for being so 
very childish. “ Bless the girl," said 
Mrs Vandervrow, “ what in the 
name of wonder is she making such 
a fuss about ! Deary me, Sally l)ig- 
gles. don't you know, that finding 
precious stones in the crops and giz- 
zards of fowls is become quite com- 
mon now-a-days. Let me sec. Sain, 
had wx' not better take a rough in- 
ventory of Bally's jewellery, and in- 
sert ^4n the Post without delay. 


No doubt, the righteous owner is a 
gentlewoman, and of course takes in 
that fashionable Alorning Print." 

AVith all iny heart," said 1, and 
Airs A'^andervrow incontinently with- 
drew her arm, and hastened to the 
kitchen window, whilst her obse- 
quious Squire leaned him against the 
parterre gate, and smoothe<l his hat- 
crown with his coat-sleeve *. In this 
manner were the parties engaged, 
Mrs \, inspecting Sally's valuables, 
and 1, tlic aforesaid Squire, better- 
ing the appearance of my chapeau, 
or castor, as the P'ancy, in their wis- 
dom, are pleased to call it, when a 
))air of spirited greys, with a ha- 
rouclK‘ at their heels full of ladies, 
entered the street at a visiting trot, 
and drew up in front of our dwelling. 

Pi-ay, your honour," quoth •Jehu, 
touching the brim of his hat, is 
there ever a Scotch gemman, of the 
name of Killigrew', lodges in that 


• The good people of Scotland are most 
humbly beseeched not to turn nj) their 
ccH at the riches of Sally Diggles’ tur- 
key, because, though Northern fowls arc 
not in the habit of feeding on pearls, it 
is not from thence to be inferred that 
their Southern friends are so l)adly 
A few days ago, when Mrs I) — ■■■ of Al- 
dennanbury was cutting up a duck^ her 
carving - knife lieing obstructed in the 
execution of its duty, by certain hard 
substances, she laid the creature's secret 
p.'irts open, and diFcovercd a hoard of Bri- 
tish diamonds, that is to say, precious 
stones, such ns are found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bristol. Her lapidary, Ik‘- 
ing an ingenious fellow, was sent for with- 
out delay, and he in due time presented 
Mrs D ■ — ■ of Aldcrmanbury with an 
elegant pair of bracelets, eiu--ring.s, and 
shoc'buckles, set with genuine British 
diamonds, excavated from the intestines 
of a genuine British duck. This very 
curious circumstance having ajipcared in 
a most rcRpectublc London ncwsjiapcr, 
there cjm l>e no doubt of the fact. Now, 
it is w'cll known that turkies are much 
more nice and delicate in the choice of 
triLir food than either geese or ducks, 
uiitl hence it is, I presume, that Sally’s 
bird preferred Oriental gems to Bristol 
(]iiartz ; as for llie thimble and picktoolhs, 
1 rcallv have not leisure to account ior 
them.* S KiLLiGJitw. 
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there liousc ?” ** Indeed, my good 
fellow,” said I, there liveth a lad 
of that name, in this here mansion, 
and what is equally true, be stands 
confessed in the person of my identi- 
cal self.” Hereupon the youngest of 
my fair visitants, and a bewitching 
girl she was, unclasped her reticule, 
and handed me the prettiest folded 
packet, 1 do believe, that ever man 
took possession of. Lang look’d 
for come at last,” was the very em- 
phatic exclamation in which my 
heart found utterance, when I per- 
used these lines : 


Sami-kt. Kti 1 !onr:w, Ksq. 

IHOM 

A Tea-party of his Townswomen, 
convened at Mrs McCulloch’s, 
Mill-barn lirig, 
Dimfriks. 

cc O leddics, Icddies,” continued I, 
ye’re far ow re gude. Never on 
this side o’ time will 1 be enabled to 
muster a sufficient portion o* acknow- 
ledgments for the trouble ye ha’e 
ta’en ; but here’s a heart, and there’s 
a hand, that would willingly mak* ye 
a’ Duchesses, sae ye maun just tak' 
the will for the deed.” At the con- 
clusion of this address, 1 naturally 
enough expected that some one of my 
fair benefactresses would have favour- 
ed me with a few words in return ; 
but, no, — they sat like a party of 
Anabaptists witnessing a ducking- 
match, without so much as moving 
a muscle. Bless me, leddies !” 
quoth I, are ye wcel enough ? Step 
out o* the cauld carriage, I beseech 
ye, and sit down a blink in our par- 
lour. What ! can nane o’ ye speak ? 
Five tongueless women ! never did I 
forgather wi’ sic a ferlie !” But the 
stifled laugh which all of them felt 
some difficulty in smothering, con- 
vinced me that they were only makc^ 
hclieve dumbics ; and before 1 had 
time to frame a joke worthy of their 
ladyships’ acceptance, she who pre- 
sented the parcel arose, made the 
prettiest courtsey I ever witnessed, 
clupt her fair hands, and Jehu whipt 
about his vchidc like a whirligig, — 
.nice gane, and ay gane — I never saw 
mair o* them. The sudden and very 
unexpected departure of my young 


townswomen, with whom I fully ex- 
pected to have enjoyed a most agree- 
able afternoon, hath lowered my spi- 
rits to jjero, notwithstanding the va- 
luable present they made me. 

That they were Dumfries lasses, 
fresh from the breezy Nith, 1 hesi- 
tate not to say, because their agree- 
able features, " and lady-like com- 
plexions, and tell-tale eyes, ‘^charm- 
ed my soul, 1 ken na' how !” O, 
Burns ! Burns ! the recollection of 
thy minstrel presence among n?tr har^ 
lev will never forsake )ny heart. The 
Public, Mr hlditor, administer to my 
wants with too much delicacy. I 
am no literary pauper. Sir. “My 
keg it is low, I confess ;” but there 
is not a more independent fellow 
snuffs the caller air ; and in place of 
taking themselves off, as heretofore, 
without exchanging a syllable, it 
would be much more agreeable to 
me were my friends less squeamish. 
In this little back parlour, where I 
now sit, boxing my intellectual com- 
pass, they would find pot-luck, and 
hearty welcome ; but I presume it 
will be my wisest plan to make a vir- 
tue of necessity, and suffer them to 
wear their belts their ain gate. The 
inclosed donation will, no doubt, be 
received most graciously^ and dealt 
with according to its merits. 1 had 
some thoughts of recommending ex- 
tra-superfine ‘demy, and types cast 
expressly on purpose, in order that 
our fair cojintrywomen might per- 
ceive bow highly wc value their men- 
tal present; but your known urbanity 
will of course suggest what is meet 
ind proper. With best love to all 
inquiring friends j both known and 
unknown, particularly the officers, 
non-commissioned officers, and pri- 
vates, of our own right honourable 
corps, 1 beg leave to remain, as 
usual. 

My Dear Sir, 

Very faithfully yours, 
Sam. Killigrmw. 

London, 1823. 


SKIPPER SLOGAN. 

Our town-council having brought 
forth a mouse, notwithstanding all 
that hath been noised abroad of the 
mighty succour about to be forward- 
ed, by post and w^aggon, for the relief 
of poor Sam. Killigrew, certain ladies 
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were of opinion, that their tender- 
heartedness would be called in ques- 
tion, unless something was done by 
the sisterhood at large for that un- 
fortunate gentleman. This feeling 
having become general throughout 
the borough, meetings of the sex took 
place in almost every street, resolu* 
tions were agreed to, and delegates 
appointed to carry them into effect, 
over a cup of tea at Mrs McCulloch's ; 
the which intelligence no sooner 
reached the ear of that good lady, 
than she put her parlour in order, 
and dispatched Jenny MClauchrie to 
St Allan's Well, with a kettle of no 
mean capacity. Now, in all well-re- 
gulated families, the space of time al- 
lowed to fetch water from St Allan's 
is always stipulated and agreed upon 
between mistress and maid, before 
the latter receives one farthing of 
erls ; and as Mrs M'CuUoch's man- 
sion is at no great distance from that 
celebrated spring, Jenny MClauch- 
rie had no business to be away with 
her kettle one moment more than 
five and thirty minutes, that is to 
say, two and a half going, and two 
9,nd^ half returning, the odd thirty 
being allowed for gossiping and other 
business, which in all conscience is 
little enough ; though some ladies, 
owing to toe pressure of the times, 
have lately curtailed their maid-ser- 
vants in that very essential indul- 
gence, — a curtailment that ev'*ry spi- 
rited girl shakes her head at, because 
it is neither right nor reasonable, and 
inany respectable matrons are pre- 
d^ly of the same opinion. How 
is it possible,” as Mrs Baxter very 
justly observed, “for a house-maid 
to go thro^h her in-door work 
cleverly, without a little out-door 
relaxation? and now that the in- 
dulgent^ hath become, as it were, a 
matter of right, where can she sport 
Iier figure to better advantage than 
at St Allan's Well, where so many 
young men are daily on the look-out 
for wherewithal to make themselves 
perfect? You understand me, ladies ; 

1 speak feelingly, because it was at 
St Allan's, and 1 eare not who knows 
it, that Uiae twa een o’ mine be- 
witch^ Andmw Baxter." Now, Mrs 
B. being a discreet, sensible woman, 
aU of us were delighted with her doc- 
trine, bemuse one and all of us were 
of her opinion. Jenny M^Claucbrie 


departed with her kettle twenty-five 
minutes past four o'clock precisely^ 
and Mrs McCulloch set about mak- 
ing the necessary arrangements. She 
unpapered her new hearth broom, 
dusted her sattinwood tea-caddie, 
and brought forth her best porcelain, 
which is allowed by judges to be ex- 
tremely handsome ; and the moment 
every implement was in its proper 
place, that moment the clock struck 
five. “ Bless me,” quoth Mrs M ‘C 'iil- 
loch, after pausing a few seconds, 
“ what can be come o' our Jenny ? 
She never play t me sic a trick before ; 
but really the poor thing's sae carry’t 
about that barber lad Charlie Jeazy, 
that she kens na whether her head 
or her heels are uppermost. 1 wish 
he was far enough.” Most likely 
Mrs M'Culloch would have said a 
few words on the impropriety of ser- 
vant-girls tarrying too long at St 
Allan s ; but a weU-known rap called 
her to the door, and presently crazy 
Seti, arrayed in her very best and 
gaudiest nabiliments, honoured us 
with a visit. “ Haitb, leddies, ye're 
a wheen sly sluts,” was her salutation ; 
“ but I have found you out. When 
sae monie ribbons fluttered on the 
Mill Brae, there's something asteer,” 
quo' Bella. “ Whose cap, now, are 
ye gaun to criticise, and whasc cha- 
racter ha'e ye selected for the even- 
ing’s lecture, and whase knave-hairn 
will ye kirsen first? Wattie Halli- 
day's, the spunkie laird o' Lochinkitt, 
thrice cried on Sunday, and married 
on Mond^, ye ken, or Tam Twyne- 
holm's, the Minnygaff drover? I 
saw him yestreen, handing his leddy 
out o' the chaise, and a spruce queen 
she is. ^ Ha, ha, Katey,’ quoth 1, 

^ what news frac Gretna ?' But we 
manna ca' her Kate Glendinning 
now. My truly, she has fa'en on her 
feet. Tam's a match for the best 
madam in Nithsdale, wi' the excep- 
tion o' ” Here Miss Bell court- 

seyed to our ladyships, adjusted her 
well-feathcrcd beaver, and tossed her 
head in the most girlish manner ima- 
ginable. “ Poor old creature !" quo' 
Miss McClellan, in a low whisper, 
to her Ecclefechan aunt; “ she's 
turn'd three score, and fondly be- 
lieves that she is still in her teens- 
But though this notion is her fa- 
vourite hobby, no young man dares 
to take liberties with poor Bell. The 
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Itdsj she says^ arc b^th fat and fair 
to see^ but nane o* them a* like Sandy 
Fleming*' Her faithless lover^ I 
presume/’ said the stranger lady> in 
a more audible tone. O, inem^ he s 
no faithless, if ye mean Sandy Flem- 
ing/' quo’ Bell ; a faithfu’er lad 
never stepped in black-leather shoon, 
and a better never broke warld’s 
bread. His very sanga arc fu’ o’ 
gudeness, and his love-lilts wou’d 
purify the lips o' angels— 4iark ! 

* *Twas when the weaiy reaper kneels 

Wi* gratefu’ heart, at f^loamin fa% 

Owre bughting style, and bloomy knowe, 

To Bella's hame 1 hied awa!. 

Frae humble cot and hamely tia* 

Arose the holy psalmodle. 

And met mine ear omang the birks, 
he breezy birks o* Gouldielee.^ 

“ It’s a sweet, sweet place, mem, 
and monie a sweet tale has been 
tauld amang the birks — I left my 
heart there when our folk gaed to 
live at Saturncss. But as 1 was gaun 
to tell ye, my Sandy said to me, ' It’s 
owrc soon to marry yet. Ye’ll be 
seventeen at Yule, and I’ll be twa- 
and-twenty at Beltan. We’ll e’en 
let anither simmer gae bye.* This 
was on the Monday when we parted 
at Kirkbeaii-burn, and a dreadfu’ 
parting it was to roe. O how this 
poor heart was stung when he gaed 
whistling awa’ ! 1 said to mysel’ 'he’s 
an altered lad — ^we never parted aae 
before / and grat like a bairn a’ the 
gate hame, for every living thing 
seemed to ken what was passing in 
ray distressed breast. The cowrin' 
linnet sang frae the bough ' It’s owre 
soon to marry yet / and robin whist- 
led frae the hedge 'He’s owre the 
moor to Maggie.’ Never more may 
the forebodings that annoyed my 
peace distract the mind o’ woman ! 
But on Wednesday night, when 
Willie Newall came frae the town 
wi* a letter in his hand— an* a kind, 
kind ane, it was, for my Sandy’s 
unco warm -hearth — O, woman, 1 
grat for joy, and read it and owre 
again read it. He said, 1 might ex- 
pect to see him on the Friday after- 
noon, because he had ta'en tne rue, 
and thought we were auld enough, 
and wou’d ha'e me, right or wrang, 
before the Rood Fair. Blessings on 
the heart that indited sic a dear letter 
to roe, and health to the hand that 
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wrote it ! And then he said, that his 
sister Maud, and his sister Harriet; 
and her wee son, Davy Lumley, and 
himsel', wou’d come thegither in 
WiUie Sommerville’s covered cart, 
and bide a* night. Never was a lassie 
sae uplifted!; for Maud and Harriet 
ha’e been intimates o’ mine ever since 
we were at the sewing-sdiool the- 
rother. But 1 ha’ena teUed ye a* yet. 
There was a swatch o’ the bridal 
gown inclosed ; because Sandy and 
me had made it up, ye maun ken, 
that he was to ha'e the choosing o’ 
my braws, and 1 was to ha’e the 
choosing o* his. Now, Til just shaw 
ye the ^oice he has made.” Bell 
ut her hand in her bosom, and 
rought out a small parcel, wrapt 
in a bit of silk that had once been 
green, opened her Sandy’s letter, and 
produced a gown-pattern that was 
much in vogue some forty or 6fty 
years ago. “ There’s finery for ye, 
leddies f” exclaimed Bella, in a trans- 
port of delight. " What d'ye think 
o* my Sandy now.^ He’ll be twa-and- 
twenty at Beltan, and 1*11 be seven- 
teen at Yule. O how cantily we’ll 
tak' the street on Rood Fair-day. 
' That’s Sandy Fleming’s young 
wife,* the folk will be saying. ' What 
a dressy body she is ! My tniely, the 
gowp on her back wou’d become 
Ftovost Maxwell’s leddy at an As- 
sembly.* ** " Indeed, Miss Bella,” 
said the Ecclcfechan lady, " it's a 
pretty thing, and says a great deal 
for Mr Fleming’s good taste. 1 pre- 
sume he’s a fashionable young man, 
and lives in a fashionable nart of the 
town — perhaps Buccleugn - street.” 
" O dear no, mem/* quo’ Bella, " he 
dwells i’ the Auld Kirk-yard, and a 
greener grave than Sandy Flying’s 
ye wadna wish to see in a simmer 
day. Maud lies on his left hand, 
because she is the youngest uster, 
Harriet on his right, and wee Davie 
deeps in mammas bosom. I g^ 
there yestreen when the moon raise, 
and met them at the kirk-style. 
They were a* clad i’ their dead-daes,^ 
as usual, and never looked better i’ 
their lives, for my Sandy says that 
Immortality'a unchangeable, from 
everlasting even unto everlasting. 
We sat down on amartyr’s stane, and 
had a lang crack about the life to 
come. Sandy led the discourse, and 
Maud helped him on ; Harriet put 
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in a word now and then, and wee 
Davie playt himsel* among the new- 
made graves. O that kirk- yard's a 
heartsome place when the moon’s up. 
1 promised him a posey, poor wee 
fallow, if he wou’d come and sit in 
roy lap,, just when grav day-light 
was brightening the kirk wa' : but 
he wasna permitted. 

* Wae l)etide the fuusc grey cock, 

The foumart lay his crawin* !* 

sae aff gaed 1 to Gouldielee, and 
pou'd a bunch o’ snaw-draps.” 

Bell’s language is far from being 
rich, but there is much pathos in her 
delivery, and the eloquence of her 
eye is altogether irresistible. Their 
peculiarities freshen, and give a new- 
ness to her piteous tale, every time it 
is told, that few would believe ; and 
notwithstanding all of us, with the 
exception of Miss McClellan’s aunt, 
knew it well, yet did we listen with 
profound attention to her introduc- 
tory recitation, and longed to hear 
the sequel. Bella,” said the 

stranger lady, you be kind 

enough to tell me what befel Mr 
Fleming and his sisters, and the dear 
little child? Did they close their 
eyes on a bed of sickness, or were 
they laid in untimely graves ?” q 
aye, mem,” quo' Bella^ ‘c j 
and thankfu to do’t, for the very 
telling 0 * what happened slokens, for 
a season, the living fire that burns 
here, (clapping her head with both 
bands). 1 should be obliging, be- 
cause every body's kind and obliging 
to me, except Skipper Slogan, and he 
looks down, when 1 gae bye, and turns 
his head awa' without sae muckle as 
muttering, ‘ cat, or dog, are ye there?' 
But he's an auld man now, and dow- 
ns* be fash’d wi’ young folk. Weel, 
mem, on Friday morning I raise wi' 
the cock, and a bonnier morning ne- 
ver dawned. O ! it was pleasant to 
see the green hills becoming visible, 
and dellghtfu' to hear the laverock, 
and heartsome to look along the road 
for Wilhe Sommerville's covered cart, 
though 1 kenn’d it wadna leave 
Dumfries before eleven o’clock ; but 
iny heart was fuddled wi' joy, and 
my head giddy wi' delight. Illusive 
felicity ! viiuonary happiness I To- 
w^s the afternoon, I began to tine 
a hopes o’ seein’ Sandy that day, for 
the clouds gathered tliemaers the- 


gither, and the Solway became trou<- 
bled, the black pellocks jumped frae 
wave to wave, the sea-fowl screamed 
ominously, and the auld fishermen 
shook their heads. * Sit down to 
your wheel, Bella, my woman,' .quo’ 
aunty Martha ; * they’ll no be here 
the day !’ and 1 thought sae mysel’, 
when the wind blew, and the rain 
pour’d, and the lightning flashed. 
O, it turned out a frightfu' afternoon ! 
But Sandy Fleming never mistrysted 
me in his life. Night came on, and 
darkness shadowed the land ! W e 
were a' sittin’ round the fire, weav- 
ing stockings, clouting shoon, spin- 
ning tow, and croonin’ sangs, little 
dreamin' that Sandy, and his sisters, 
and wee Davie Lumlcy, were perish- 
ing before the door ! But so it wa| 
ordered to be ! James Lithgow, 
tide-waiter, a next-door-neighbour 
o’ ours, cam* to the window-brod, and 
pattered violently. We a’ started 
up— ‘ For Gudeness* sake,’ quo’ he, 
^ put a candle i’ the lanthorn, and 
come awa’ — diere’s dreadfu’ cries o’ 
distress on the beach !’ W e a’ ran 
out, and followed him to the sea-side. 

0, what a dreadfu’ night it was! 
The lightning gleamed, the waters 
roar’d, and the wind whistled ! hark 
to the death shrieks ! — 1 hear them 
yet, — * Help ! help ! merciful God ! 
spare^ my bairn, spare roy bairn !’ 
That’s Harriet Lumley’s voice, quo’ 

1, and Sandy’s no' far aff! Will 
nane o’ ye venture to save them? 
I'm a frail woman, and the raging 
sea dauntons every heart but mine ! 
They’re drowning, they’re drowning! 
let me gae this moment, James Lith- 
gow, or I'll mak' ye meat for the 
ravens !” Poor BeUa became so ex- 
ceedingly agitated, that she was un- 
able to proceed any farther in an in- 
telligible manner ; and Mrs Baxter, 
at the request of our Ecclefechan vi- 
sitor, furnished the conclusion with 
her customary brevity. “ I remem- 
ber o' hearing my mother say,” quo* 
Mrs B., and she was at the saut 
vvatcr when Mr Fleming, and his 
sisters, and Davie Lumley, were 
drowned, that a plashing was heard 
i' the sea, like that o’ hastily-plied 
oars, when the death-cries died away; 
and John Buigeas, an elder o' the 
kirk, thought he saw a boat, wi* a 
manin't, scuddii^ across thefirtli* 
Thae circumstances, coupledwi' ithers 
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^at came to light when the bodies 
were founds created a suspicion that 
violence had been used, for Sandy's 
pocket-book and silver shoe-buckles 
were gane, his gold watch-chain torn 
awa' frae the swivel, the ladies' neck- 
laces and ither valuables missing, 
and the child's hat wi' its gould band." 

O, aye, mem," exclaimed Bella, 

it was a gold band sure enough, for 
I bought it for him in Jamie Bl^'s 
shop on Candlemas Fair-day, and a 
crousc wee fallow he was, — ^bnt hat 
and band drifted awa’, and the deep 
swallowed them up! He has ay 
worn his dead-cap since syne !" Mrs 
Baxter thanked poor Bella for the 
information she afforded, and conti- 
nued her narrative. Added to thae 
suspicious appearances, poor Mr 
Fleming's head and arms were dread- 
fully mangled, and the ladies, parti- 
cularly their hands, bruised in a 
shocking manner, owing, as some 
imagined, to their being dashed a- 
gainst the rocks in a tempestuous 
night, though many declared tliat 
the murderer's hand was visible; but 
what is most remarkable, not so much 
as an oar was missing next morning 
on a’ the firth ; nor has it been as- 
certained to this gude hour in whase 
boat they embarked, though strict 
inquiry was made at the time, and 
for several years thereafter. In fine, 
the dreadful catastrophe is still wrapt 
in a mysterious cloak. Poor Sandy, 
it appears, was disappointed in pro- 
curing Sommerville’s caravan, and 
the morning being extremely fine, he 
and his party unhappily took a boat, 
but from what place no man can tell; 
and to whom belonging, the wit of 
man hath not been able to discover." 
Such is the picture of a most distress- 
ing event, tnat clothed many respect- 
able fiinilies with mourning. 

Young Fleming and his sisters 
were much lamented, and poor Mr 
Lumley never held up his head more. 
He died a few years after his wife 
and child lost their lives, and was 
laid in the same grave. As for Bella, 
nerhapr it would have been as well 
had sni followed her lover to his 
place of rest ; but melancholy suo 
ceeded the raging fever in which she 
^swam for her life, and delirium seiz- 
^ed her brain. The unhappy woman 
has been deringed ever since, and 
roams from place to place without 


restraint. Her exquisite sensibility, 
when touched on the right key, and 
wild, though perfectly harmless con- 
versation, make her welcome, go 
where she will, and her misfortunes 
still more so. 

After listening to such a tale, it 
may well be supposed that all pre- 
sent were affected, more or less, and 
that the gentle charities found a dwel- 
ling-place in every bosom ; which 
really was the case, for when Jenny 
M'Clauchrie's foot was heard on the 
stair, Mrs McCulloch arose and left 
the parlour, to expostulate with her 
maid-servant in these words, “ O, 
Jenny, my woman, ye ha'e been an 
unco time awa'. It's now on the 
stroke o* six, and before the kettle 
boils, we'll be a* sitting on nettles. 
Really this sort o* behaviour's very 
improper ; but dinna do the like 
again, and we'll say nae mair about 
it. Saw ye ought o* Charlie ?" but 
on entering the kitchen, she espied 
Jenny M'Clauchrie seat^ on a stool, 
with the bellows in her lap, blowing 
the fire, and wiping her face alter- 
nately, whilst the hasty mann^ in 
whicn she respired, plainly indicated 
that her feet had not been idle, which 
naturally enough induced Mrs Mac, 
as we commonly call her, to dismiss 
the premeditated salutation. O, 
Jenny, my woman, ye ha'e been an 
unco time awa',” and substitute. 

Preserve us, lassie, where ha'e ye 
been?” in lieu thereof. 'Deed, 
mem," quo' Jenny, I can scarcely 
tell ye. Never did poor thing rin 
sic race. Up the Soutergate-brae, 
alang the Backbarn-raws, down the 
Lochmaben-gate, round the Auld 
Flesh-market, up the Rattan-raw, 
and down the Rattan-raw. God only 
knows what’s forthcoming; but O 
mem, the sight that 1 ha'e seen down 
the gate's neither gude nor cannie.” 

And what ha'e ye seen down the 
gate?” exclaimed Mrs McCulloch; 

it's weel kend that neither the foul 
thief, nor ane o’ his imps, dare ven- 
ture within a bowshot o St Allan's at 
ihe mirk hour, and braid day-light's 
out of the question. But someming 
mair than ordinary’s the matter, 
that's certain. Dearsake, lassie, ye 
look for a’ ihe world like a living 
creature new fa'en frae ihe gleds. 
« Troth, mem,” quo' Jenny, “ ye 
may weel say't; but what I ha'e 
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seen and heard wou’d daunton 
stouter hearts than mine, were 
a* standing about the well, giggling 
at this, and ferleying at that, when 
Souter Kellock's wife came to the 
house-end and cried out, 'For Gude- 
BcJke, lasses, rin and seek crazy Bell ! 
Fetch her whether she will or no ; 
and some o* the stoutest o* you come 
here. Auld Skipper Slcmn's ta'en 
suddenly ill, and raving like a dis- 
tracted man. Half-a-dizzen o* us 
canna keep him i’ the bed.* Wi* that, 
Tibby M'Guffbck, and Peg Hiddle- 
stane, the Convener's lass. Mall 
M'Lauchlin, Bet Mitchell, and my- 
sel*, set off to see what was the mat- 
ter wi' him, and do the best we cou'd ; 
but O, mem, the scene was fnghtfu' 
beyond compare. I never witnessed 
the like o’t. He lay on the braed o' 
his back i* the dead-thraw, warsling 
wi* he kend na what, and crying, like 
a man out o' his judgment, ' See to 
the ceiling — ^mercy on the merciless ! 
it’s raining blood! Oh, that hand, 
that cauld, cauld hand— will nane o' 
ye lift it aff my bosom ? Bella Swin- 
toi^dBella Swinton, bring Bella Swin- 
ton to me !' 1 ctcw frightened for 
him, and left the house to seek Bell ; 
but waes me, poor thing, 1 might 
just as weel chace a flae in a woo’ 
creel— she’s here, and there, and 
eveiy where.” 

Mrs M'CuUoch having satisfied 
herself as to the probability of the old 
man's speedy dissolution, returned to 
the parlour without delay, and ac- 
quainted Bella that Skipper S^togan 
was on his death-bed, and wished 
very much to see her. *' Ha, ha,” 
quo' Bell, (her usual notes of excla- 
mation,) " I thoimbt he wou'd come 
to before Jamie Doutail, the Bed- 
dle 8 Tailor, took his measure. We 
ha'e na exchanged a word since the 
last time Sandy Fleming and me 
u^re on the Kingholm thegither. 
He was just pmhing off the boat 
when we got down to the beach, and 
my Sandy said, ^ Here’s a young lass 
has fa’en in love wi' vour tarry 
breeks, Caleb ; will ye ha'e the good- 
ness to let her try them on .^’ *Aye, 
aye, Mr Fleming,* quo* the Skipp^ ; 

' thera’s a certain gentleman o' mjr 
acquaintance has gotten a better pair 
tl^n mine, and she'll try theni' on 
belyve, I’se warrant her.' ' That she 
will,* quoth I, ^ and wear them too.’ 


O, sirs, how daftly us young folk 
will haiver I But we maun be gaen. 

I wadna miss shaking hands wi' 
Skipper Slogan, before he's ta'cn to 
the kirk-yara, for a forfit o' minted 
gould." 

Without more ado we put on our 
cloaks and bonnets, and set off in a 
body down the gate. Caleb Harris, 
alias Skipper Slogan, a bye-name 

f iven him by our townsfolk, because 
e was a^isea-faring man, and spoke 
somewhat boisterously, had been a 
smuggler in his youth, and sailed his 
own lugger, the Morgan Rattler, 
with success, until that far-famed 
vessel, in which he had unluckily 
embarked his all, was taken by two 
Revenue cutters, after a desperate 
scuffle, and carried into Maryport. 
Caleb, and his surviving crew, for 
lives were lost on both sides, having 
escaped in the boat, were outlawed, 
and a price set on their heads. But 
time disarms vengeance, and years 
soften the law's rigour. C.'aleb re- 
turned to his residence, on the Nith, 
a few miles below Dumfries, and 
meeting with no molestation, he pro- 
cured a couple of boats, nets, lines, 
and other requisites, and became a 
fisherman. 

In this very humble condition, the 
unheeded outlaw not only contrived 
to support himself and family, con- 
sisting of an amiable wife and two 
children, boy and girl, creditably 
enough, but, in the course of a few 
years, amassed a pretty decent sum, 
the which, with a few unexpected 
payments, or windfalls, the drift- 
wreck of his former smuggling trans- 
actions, enabled him to purchase a 
house and garden, not a stoiie's- 
throw from St Allan’s Well, where 
he closed his eyes. On coming to 
reside in that very respectable neigh- 
bourhood, Caleb fitted up one of his 
boats for pleasure-^ties, and suc- 
ceed^ tolerably well, though he still 
continued to exercise his calling as a 
fisherman ; but removing so fitr from 
the Solway was much against him, 

aquatic escwsioiM^teDded ^ch to 
alienate hia mind from profiublc 
pursuits. Being a man who had 
seen a great deal of many-colourcil 
life, and having a turn for convivi- \ 
ality, such as it wa8,^ his company 
was much sought after by the bfoods 
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of the day^ who delighted in rough 
wit^ gross humour, and boisterous 
ni*erriment, time-killing qualities that 
no man possessed in greater variety 
than Caleb Harris. But this hearti- 
ness of soul, as he termed it, being 
too frequently called into action, 
tended much to relax his industry, 
and narrow his circumstances, for 
they were by no means equal to what 
is called company^keeping, the rock 
on which it now appears he unhap- 
pily split. Mrs Harris, though call- 
ed to a better world many years ago, 
is still remembered in the neighbour- 
hood where she resided, and spoken 
of by the old people with muen af- 
fection. Her comely person and 
gen^i^anners are standard topics 
of fimle conversation to this good 
hour. But Caleb, though dotingly 
fond of his wife, lent a deaf ear to 
her counsel, when levelled at any of 
his favourite aberrations; and though 
she partly succeeded in humanizing 
his general demeanour, and shame- 
ing a few of his grosser habits, the 
natural man was not to be tamed. 
That baneful propensity, acquired 
in his youcli, for loose and disorder- 
ly enjoyment, waxed stronger and 
stronger every day, until the mise- 
ries attending on wilful waste stared 
him in the face ; and when his hap- 
less mate could no longer stem tne 
torrent, she became thoughtful, lost 
all relish for society, and seldom 
stirred across her own threshold. 
This happened shortly after the la- 
mented catastrophe at Satumess, and 
many people attributed her dejected 
state of minii in a great measure to 
tlial event, for she and Mr Lumley 
were distantly related by the mo- 
ther's side, and the Flemings, with 
whom she was intimately acquainted, 
stood high in her good opinion. But 
more severe trials awaitra poor Mrs 
Harris. That very day twelvemonth 
after the gretU burping, as it is still 
called, her only son, a promising 
youth of eighteen, was seized with a 
cramp when bathing in the quarry- 
pool, and drowned before his compa- 
nions khew what had befallen him ; 
and, what is equall]r distressing to 
relate, his sister Winured, gored and 
^^trampled upon by an over-drove 
'^bcast on the sands, was brought home 
in a dying state, when the neigh- 
bours were laying out her brother’s 
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corpse. These dispensations being 
too much for a diseased heart, Mrs 
Harris was released from all her 
worldly troubles a few weeks there- 
after, and left a character in the 
neighbourhood that endears her me- 
mory to every individual who knew 
her worth. Men of coarse minds 
and debauched morals, who have led 
dissolute lives, and gratified every 
turbulent desire, when stung by con- 
science, or overtaken by affliction, of- 
ten flee for solace to that reli^on 
whose tenets they reviled, and not un- 
frequently become more rigidly at- 
tentive to every Christian duty than 
he whose heart was never debased 
by licentious gratification. But 
Caleb Harris renounced the venal 
sensualities of this world in a very 
different manner, when affliction 
preyed on his spirit, and conscience 
goaded his heart. He interred his 
children and their excellent mother 
with becoming decency, collected his 
outstanding debts, disposed of his 
fishing utensils, and settled with 
every individual who had a claim a- 
gainst him ; then Walked deliberate- 
ly to the market cross, and formally 
bid tins world farewell. On return- 
ing to his home, Caleb dismissed the 
nurse that attended Mrs Harris du- 
ring her illness, and never more as- 
sociated with mankind, notwithstand- 
ing his best friends did all that in 
them lay to soothe his mind, and 
reconcile him to life. This very ex- 
traordinary resolution, on the part of 
a hale, robust, and hitherto gay- 
hearted man, naturally became the 
topic of general conversation, and ex- 
cited much sympathy ; but like un- 
to all other extraordinaries, it gave 
way to others; and in process of time, 
Caleb Harris was neither heeded nor 
inquired after. Thus secluded from 
all social intercourse, did the unhap- 
py man contrive to exists partly on 
the produce of his little garden, and 
partly on the trifle that remained, 
after settling his worldly afikirs ; for 
he has been seen of an evening, muf- 
fled in his old boat-cloak, strolling 
about the remote suburbs like a de- 
jecM spectre, and purdiasing the 
coarsest fare he oould lay his hands 
on> without entering any farther in- 
to conversation than was absolutely 
necessary to make known his wants. 
We could furnish anecdotes of this 
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ill-fated man in abundance, and de- 
lineate features in his character that 
would both amuse and instruct, par- 
ticularly the lenient and very siii^- 
lar manner in which he dealt with 
rude children, who annoyed him in 
his solitary walks ; but it will better 
suit our present purpose to state ge- 
nerally, fnat Skipper Slogan, the once 
joUy>hearted fisnerman, led a most 
severely recluse and inoffensive life, 
and died at tlie advanced age of four- 
score. 

Having thus briefly sketched 
an outline of his history, we now 
proceed to draw the likeness of a 
scene that stirred the hair of many 
creditable witnesses. On arriving 
at Caleb's house, wc felt some dif- 
ficulty in gaining admittance, be- 
cause of the concourse of people 
assembled from all quarters, to ex- 
plore the interior, and satisfy them- 
selves as to the condition of fur- 
niture, grates, fire-irons, and house- 
hold utensils, that report said had 
not been touched by the fingers of 
woman for nearly fifty years; but 
our motives being of a very different 
description, we hastened to the cham- 
ber wnere he lay, and beheld him, as 
Jenny M^Clauchrie well expressed 
it, struggling with he knew not what, 
and working with his convulsed arms 
like unto a man endeavouring to 
ward off an adversary ; whilst the 
united efforts of two men and three 
women were barely sufficient to re- 
strain him from committing violence. 
That hands invisible to us^were 
lifted up against him, we hesitate 
not to say, and that he beheld sha- 
dowy semblances of the dead, is equal- 
ly certain, for his face was the pic- 
ture of terror, i-nd his expressions, 
though wild and incoherent, left no 
doubt in our minds that he witness- 
ed what none of us were permitted to 
see* What other conclusion can we 
draw from exclamations such as 
these : He comes ! he comes ! the 

avenger o' blood — but there's neither 
hiding place nor city o' refuge for 
me. Spirits o' the dead, be merci- 
fu* ! Ye've watdied my bed-side ever 
since that dismal night when '^e 
murderer's arm was strong, and ba'c 
seen this wretched face flooded wi' 
sorrow, aftener than ye can count 
gray hairs on my guilty head ,* but 
och, odi, the mental agony and tlie 
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bodily suffering that 1 ha'e endured 
-—what are they ? feathers and dust ! 
My blood boils, and my brain reels ! 
Withdraw the chilling hand that has 
lain on mv bosom sae lang, for it 
turns caulder and caulder — Oh, Bel- 
la Swinton, will ye no come to me ?" 

Stand out o' my gate, Mrs Ferlie," 
quo* Bell, who had fallen behind her 
mends, ** and let me in to the Skip- 
per, 1 beseech ye. Poor auld man, 
ne can qtither die nor lye doun i' the 
kirk-yard in peace, without shaking 
hands wi' Miss Bella, and making 
some atonement for slighting auld 
acquaintance. How's a' wi' ye, Skip- 
per ? frail and feckless, and weary- 
ing, nae doubt, for the blessed here- 
after. Oh, Sirs, what a dreadfu* 
conflict's here !" (laying her Imd on 
his bosom ;) life and death striv- 
ing for the mastery ; but wacs me, 
the faught s against him, and he'll 
soon be a cauld corse. The grave 
yawns, and the worm gapes for his 
flesh." Having spoken these words, 
she lifted her hand from the most 
appalling picture of misery we ever 
beheld, and said, with a smile that 
belonged not to this world, Pre- 
serve us. Sirs ! what wind has blaun 
ye a’ here, smiling like angels o' 
light, and fresher than ncw-blaun 
roses ? Hark to the dead-watch !" — 
then fixed her eyes apparently on 
empty space, and listened a few mi- 
nutes to what fell on her ear, and 
her's alone, while all of us remained 
mute and motionless, conscious that 
we stood in supernatural presence. 
Not a whisper was heard, though 
Bella Swinton continued to listen, 
evidently in great mental distress. 
At len^ she burst into tears, fell 
on the old man's neck, and kissed 
him with a sincerity that betokened 
unequivocal forgiveness ; then hum- 
bled herself at his death- bedside, 
and beseeched the Parent of Good to 
receive bis depsrtinp^ spirit in mercy. 
The effect of her pious fervour was^ 
instantaneous. Horror forsook the 
murderer's face, and blissful delight 
undulated every feature. He clapped 
his bands in a delirium of joy, 
stretched him on his miserable lair, 
and expired without a struggle. 

Such was the end of Caleb Harris*^^ 
Go removing the body, Mrs Flem- 
ing's pocket-book, containing bank- 
notes and bills to a considerable 
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amount^ his f^ohl watch-chain, silver- 
buckles, and indeed every other valu- 
able appertaining to the unfortunate 
sufFerers, were discovered under the 
illow, tied up in an old silk hand- 
erchief, together with many hun- 
dred slips of paper whereon the de- 
ceased had recorded, in strong lan- 
guage, his unspeakable agony of 
mind, reflections on the foul deed he 
had done, and other matters there- 
with connected, from which we ga- 
thered many distressing particulars. 
The shock Mrs Harris experienced 
on discovering his guilt, and her pre- 


mature dissolution, seems to have af- 
fected him very much. On one of 
the confession-slips, if we may so 
call them, after eulogizing his wife’s 
virtues, and bewailing her loss in the 
most tender and emphatic language, 
he thus expressed himself : ‘‘ Her 
bones repose under a hallowed turf, 
and her spirit dwells in the habita- 
tion of perfect blessedness — ^felicity 
that awaits not me ; 

No holy ground will hold my bones, 
Nor place of rest my spirit find ; 

An outcast Demon of the night, 

Dark, howling on the raving wind.” 


THE NEW HIGH SCHOOL. 


MR EDITOR, 

Pri:suming that, in common with 
a great majority of the more enlight- 
ened portion of your fellow-citizens, 
you take an interest in the fate of 
the project now pending for the erec- 
tion of an additional Classical School 
in some part of the New Town ; and 
that your readers may not be dis- 
pleased to learn the opinions of an 
individual, who has no selfish pur- 
pose to serve, and no feelings to gra- 
tify, on a subject of peculiar import- 
ance to the inhabitants of this city 
and neighbourhood, 1 have thrown 
together the following remarks, which 
have been principally suggested by 
a Pamphlet published a few days 
ago, and which, from its general te- 
nor, I take to be a Memorial in be- 
half of the Masters of the present 
High School, from whom, as 1 opine^ 
it obviously emanates. 

Some time ago a plan was, it seems, 
fonned for erecting, by subscription, 
a Classical Academy in a central 
part of the New Town; and the 
grounds upon which this scheme was 
recommended to the support of the 
inhabitants of the Neapolis were, 
tliat, from tlie rapid encrease of the 
capital, bodi in wealth and popula- 
tion, the establishment of the present 
school had become too narrow, and 
inadequate to accomplish fully the 
objects of the institution ; that the 
numbers attending it were too great 
to be efficiently and thoroughly drilled 
the principles of classical leam- 
'"ing ; and tliat, by the extension of 
the city, to the northward, the situ- 
ation had become too remote and in- 


convenient. Without pronouncing 
any opinion on the validity of these 
pleas, I nevertheless take the liberty 
to hold, that the erection of a Sub- 
scription Academy was a fair and 
legitimate object, and that no one 
had a right to take exception to the 
scheme ; while, at the same time, [ 
cannot help thinking, that, had it 
been carried into effect, it would 
have been productive of manifold ad- 
vantages to the public at large. I 
am quite prepared to admit, that the 
present school has been conducted 
with considerable ability, and that 
the Masters have discharged their 
duty with the most conscientious in- 
dustry ; but I am no friend to mono- 
polies of any description, and, as far 
as mydndividual experience extends, 
I have seen much good, and no evil, 
arise from r little salutary competi- 
tion. It is evident, that such an 
establishment as that which was ori- 
ginally contemplated, had the plan 
been carried into effect, cpuld only 
have maintained itself by the union 
of distinguished ability, with indefa- 
tigable industry, on the part of the 
individuals appointed to su^^ntend 
the education of the youw in it ; 
while it is no less clear, that the pre- 
sent school would have entered the 
lists against it, with the marked ad- 
vantage of an established reputation. 
But our civic rulers became alarmed 
at the proposed innovation, or, which 
is more probable, descried an occa- 
sion, in embryo, for extending their 
own patronage. A compromise, ac- 
cordingly took place, or at least is 
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understood to have taken placc^ be- 
tween them and the subscribers ; the 
latter relinquisliing their original 
scheme^ on the Council giving them 
an assurance that a new High School 
would be erected in the New Town, 
for the accommodation of the Neapo- 
litans. Unexpected difficulties have, 
however, sprung up, to obstruct the 
fulfilment of this intention. 

It appears to me clear as noonday, 
that, in entering into this engage- 
ment with the subscribers to die 
Academy, the Magistrates had never 

g iven themselves the trouble of re- 
ecting for a moment on the conse- 

a uences in which it might involve 
lem ; but with that precipitate and 
left-handed sort of wisdom for which 
such bodies are proverbial, they first 
made the agreement, and then set 
themselves to consider whether it was 
possible or practicable to fulfil it. It 
is certainly possible and practicable to 
build and endow a new school ; but 
the question is : What effects are like- 
ly to result from this proceeding? In 
the first place, we ^all have two 
schools under the patronage of one 
body; and bow is it possible for 
that body to act, with even-handed 
justice, to both, especially when one 
of them is to be ]daced in the fashion- 
able part of the toivn, and when, 
from the proposed terms of admis- 
sion, it must inevitably become a 
school for the upper, or, at least, the 
wealthier classes of society ? In the 
second place, we shall have a patri- 
cian and plebeian school ; to attend 
tlie one, will be the ostensible criterion 
of wealth ; to attend the other, that 
of poverty. Those artificial lines of 
demarcation, which produce so much 
mischief to society, when they appear 
so prominently as to create a separa- 
tion of castes, will thus be drawn in 
the minds of youth at a period when 
the most enduring impressions of our 
nature are communicated ; and from 
the moment of bis entering the pa- 
trician school, the son of the wealthy 
citizen will, even unconsciously, im- 
bibe a feeling of contempt for his 
equal in years, and perhaps his su- 
perior in understanmng, whom the 
res angusta domi has compelled to 
study the rudiments of a lepubli- 
can literature in the plebeian semi- 
nary. In the last place, the estab- 
lishment of two schools would un- 


questionably lead to the degradation 
of one of them ; as no man of talents 
and Icraing, even if the pecuniary 
recompiffi^ could be equalized to a 
farthing, would be content to sacri- 
fice his grade in society, by becom- 
ing a teacher in a school, the name 
of which had become associated 
with meanness, poverty, and vul- 
garity: there would be a scramble, 
and a contest, and a canvassing, for 
Uie genteel school-preferments: smug 
divines and starched pedants would 
turn up their noses at the situations 
which nave been adorned by the in- 
dustry of an Adams, and tiic learn- 
ing and genius of a Pillatis ; the very 
odour of the ohl High School would 
stink in their nostrils, like that of the 
Charity Workhouse : and the poor 
Patrons would be driven, as a dernier 
resort, to the Hospital of Incurables, 
for the Nimmos, or Nemos, to conju- 
gate hie, haec, hoc,** and read won- 
derful lectures on the ablative of 
" amo,** 

But I shall perhaps be told, that 
objections equally strong present 
themselves to the oridnal scheme of 
the subscribers, viz. Uiat of a Classi- 
cal Academy. This, however, is a 
mistake. It would, to all intents 
and purposes, be a private school, 
and according as it was conducted, 
would act as a foil, or a rival, to the 
existing establishment. Experience, 
moreover, demonstrates, that such 
erections are very salutary things. 
They exist in almost every town and 
parish, and constitute an admirable 
atimulantio counteract the narcotic 
influence more or less inherent in all 
establishments. But where the re- 
gular teachers are men of talents 
and industry, they have never witli- 
drawn from them pupils to any ex- 
tent ; their effect has rather been to 
gather together those who had been 
dispersed among private, and, very 
often, incompetent teachers, and, by 
consequence, to elevate the general 
tone of instruction. Besides, tlicy 
want that hold on opinion, which 
patronage somehow confers ; and to 
subsist for a month, or even a week, 
they must be efficient. But, in the 
present instance, and assuming that 
the existing High Scliool is taugl^t 
with the unrivalled ability, and nA 
ver-relaxing vigilance, so loudly 
claimed for it by the author of the 
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.Pamphlet above alluded to; what adequate judge, and he uiutst find his 
could it possibly have to fear from way as he best can, by arts, and 
such an institution, whilq 4 enjoyed manmuvres, which 1 shall spare my- 
a monopoly of public pat^age, and self the trouble of characterizing, 
while the ability and exertions of the Now, as I would confine private 
Masters continued at a maximum? teaching to its legitimate province. 
People are not such fook as to send namely, preparing and drilling ,boys 
their children to an infericnr school, in the tam prescribed by the masters 
merely to save them a few minutes' of tlie regular seminary, 1 do think 
walk. But this is not aU« On the data that the above numbers plainly show, 
furnished by the Pamphlet in (jues- that there is ample scope in tne New 
lion, and which, believing it to issue Town for such an institution as that 
from the quarter above, indicated, 1 originally proposed, without kijurv 
assume to be correct, it may be shown, to the present High Sdiool, and with 
that a Subscription Academy in the great probable benefit to the commu- 
New Town could not, upon any sup* nity at large, 
position, materially injure the High But it seems our wortliy rulers 
School, but would, in ^1 probability, have had their eyes opened to the 
draw nine-tenths of its numbers from difficulties in which they have in- 
die private teachers ; which, so far volved themselves, and that, as a sort 
from considering an evil, 1 should of compromise, it has been propo- 
regard as one of its main ^vantages ; sed to erect a great Oentral Sdiool for 
convinced as I am, by a pretty ex- the whole city, on such a site as can 
tensive acquaintance with such mat- be agreed on. This proposal certain- 
tcrs, both nere and elsewhere, that Iv obviates many of the objections 
Latin and Greek are never taught so that present theroselvea to the scheme 
well as at regular institutions. The so rashly entertained for establishing 
gross number of boys learning Latin two, as was pretended, co-ordinate 
in Kdinburgh is stated at 1000 ; schools. The patrons will escape the 
and, of these, 700 are said to belong disgrace of depriving the Masters of 
to the New, and 300 to the Old the present school of those emolu- 
Town. Since October last, 6B3 have ments, not by any means too great, 
been enrolled in the High School, of upon the faith of which they accept- 
which number, about 400 are from ed their present situations, and the 
die New Town, and its immediate subscribers to the Academy will 
vicinity. Now, from this statement, gain one of the principal objects they 
it appears, that of the gross number, had in view, namely, the establish- 
300, allotted to the Old Town, «83 ment of a school in the New Town ; 
attend the High School, leaving only for the very idea of a Central School, 
17 for private teaifiiers ; while of the as collects from the whole drift of 
gross number, 700, allotted to the the proposition, implies that it shall 
New Town, 400 attend the High be in the New Town. But it does not 
School, leaving 300 for private teadh- seem to have occurred to the origina- 
ers. To what are we to ascribe this tors of thisintermediate, and, upon the 
great disproportion in the numbers at- whole, judicious inject, that, in their 
tending private instructors, between zeal to aecommoaate fhe N^w Town, 
the New Town and the Old ? Surely they are neglecting the Old, and that 
to nothing else but the proximity in were the Central SdKX>l, as it is call- 
the one case, and distance in the ed, once creet^, it would place 
other, of the ptaee of instruction. At the latter in the very predicament in 
present, the New Town is the arena of whit^ the former now stands, and 
private teachers ; where the car- give it as vafid a title to subscribe 
case is, there will die vultures be ga- xor the erection of a Classical Aco- 
thered together hut I, for one, demy, to save the delicate youth of 
should Iw nappy to see state of Auld Reekie from the unspeakable 
things changed. What guarantee perils of two diurnal transits along 
have the pumic for the competency the North Bridgpe. And may not the 
of private teachers ? Every man who worthy plebdans of the Palaecmlis 
chuses may open a school, and he tell our sage archons, ** You nave 
has the right to do so ; but his com- thought proper to sacrifice our con- 
petency is seldom certified by any vcnicnce, and that of our children, 
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to which Time has given us a pre- 
scriptive titlc^ in oruer to oblige the 
upstarts of the New Town^ who are 
but of yesterday, and have so warm- 
ly feathered their nests with the spo^ 
lia opinta of the Citjr of Smoke ; yon 
make us as nothing in the reckoning, 

S rovided your men of figures, dates, 
uplicates, and sasines, are accommo- 
dated ; you, in fact, treat us with the 
most supercilious contempt,— and we 
wiU return it with interest As to 
the pretended advantages you talk 
of, we*ll none of them : we may be a 
vUle boutiquiere; but we are the ^'so- 
4;ereign people,” and we*ll have an 
of our own, as well as our 
There is no joke in all this; 
the tables may be turned; and though 
the inhabitants of the New Town 
may argue in their own favour upon 
the a fortiori principle, in reference 
to numbers, me embarrassment of 
the Patrons may not be greatly less- 
ened on that account. At the same 
time, there can be no question that, 
on every view of the case, the Cen- 
tral School is infinitely preferable to 
two schools, in the relative circum- 
stances proposed, and will not tend 
to draw any odious and revolting 
lines of eircumvallation around one 
class of the community, and to im- 
bue the minds of youth with the a- 
ristocratic principle, before they have 
explored their way through the in- 
tricacies of the third declension. God 
knows, we have enough of the aris* 
tocracy of wealth already, and surely 
we ought not to poison society at the 
fountain-bead. In a school, it should 
ever be— mind against mind, and 
not the purse of one urchin’s father, 
or relatives, against that of another’s. 
The age of feudalism has gone by, 
and the nonsense about Corinthian 
capitals, and so forth, safely and 
snugly embalmed in the Quixotic 
rhetoric of Burke. ^It is one of the 
blessed effects of the present political 
insignificance of Scotland, that the 
lingering vestiges of this ridiculous 
spirit are still to be traced amongst 
us, notwithstanding our much-boast- 
ed refinement and liberality. 

As to the objection which has been 
urged against a Central School, that 
the numbers which would, in that 
case, be collected under one roof, could 
not be efficiently taught, I must say, 
that it betrays either great ignorance. 


Academy 

betters.'^ 


or great obtuseness in those by whom 
it has been brought forward. It is 
certainly difficult, as the author of 
the Famffiilet remarks, to fix the 
precise number that may be taught 
successfuUy by a sin^e person,” i^- 
cause that must vary with the skill 
and industry of the teacher ; but if 
we are to judge from experience, the 
number commonly allotted to an in- 
dividual is hardly one-half of that 
which, by a judicious system, and an 
improved method, may be efficiently 
instructed by him. But if the num- 
ber of scholars be augmented, in- 
crease the number of teachers, \jj al- 
lotting one or more ushers, if neces- 
sary, in a given department. No- 
thing can be easier than this, and it 
Is sure to answer the purpose. £n- 
creased numbers will furnish the ad- 
ditional expence, and the usher may 
be as able and skilful as your libe- 
rality chuses to make him. But 
take care you render his situation 
respectable, and, as far as possible, 
independent. Don’t, I beseech yon, 
make him the bond-slave of the Mas- 
ter in whose department he labours ; 
for, of all tyrants, from Dionysius 
(who, by the bye, became a school- 
master at last) down to Napoleon 
Buonaparte, a dominie, with a 
little brief authority,” is the most in- 
tolerable. 

My object being with the princi- 
ple, I shall no farther concern my- 
self with the sites that have been ])ro- 
posed, than merely to state iny opi- 
nion, that the ExcUe OJjice, if it 
could be prcHpured, is beyond all com- 
parison the best. The author of the 
Pamphlet hesitates between that and 
the situation in the North Loch, cast 
of the Mound : and a writer in the 
Weekly Chronicle not only de- 
clares in favour of the latter, but 
sneers very wickedly at some poor 
wight, who had the presumption to 
give it as his opinion, that, in that 
ravine, the atmosphere was some- 
what ‘‘ hazy.” 'I’here have been 
greater heresies tlian this since the 
era of Ncstoriua. It was fortunate^ 
however, for the man clothed with 
authority, that he did not stumble on 
^e common slaughter-house: '^hazy 
intellects” are a joke to a butcher’s 
knife ; and, in general, a man would 
consent to part with a grain or two 
of intellect, to keep his throat scaith- 
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Ipss. I have not been able to find out, 
however, that a slaughter-house is ei- 
ther very pleasant to the eye, or grate- 
ful to the smell ; and, as but a limit- 
w number of patricians can be 
brought up to the trade of killing, it 
would be quite as well that they ac- 
quired their relish for it elsewhere. 
1 he preservation of health is a main 
point, and 1 am not' able to perceive 
that the effluvia exhaled from putrid 
animal substances have ever been 
considered salubrious ; yet I think I 
hear this gentleman, or lady, it mat- 
ters not which, exclaiming in the 
words of Tiinon, 

“ Oh, blessing-breeding sun ! draw from 
the earth 

Rotten humidity : below thy sister's orb 
Infect the air !'* 

To the situation in St Andrew's 
Square no such objections can be 
urged. It is spacious, healthy, and 
commodious, and, were it fixed on 
and obtained, (which I have little 
doubt it may be,) would unite al- 
most all suffrages. 

I cannot close these desultory re- 
marks without a word or two to the 
author of the Pamplet, once and 
again referred to, anent his absurd 
and unqualified puffing of the High 
School. No human being can be more 
willing than myself to do justice to 
the zeal and industry displayed in 
that establishment ; but tnat the 
interests of classical education would 
receive a deadly blow," whichever 
way our sage archons may decide, is 
laughably ridiculous. What! istbc 

classical education" of Scotland 
confined to the Edinburgh High 
School Oh, but the High School 
of Edinburgh is a name consecrated 
by ages 'Tis true, that this school 
was founded in the year 1578, which 
is certainly a great while ago ; but 
it is, nevertheless, matter of fact, that 
Dr Adam was the first man who gave 
it any celebrity as a classical semi- 
nary, and that, when he died, he left 
his own class more numerous than 
all the classes nut tiiMler, when he 
succeeded MatnesOi^ 2768. Prior 


to that period, I leave its fame to 
the secure custody of the Pamph- 
leteer. The very best thing that can 
be said for it is, that its reputation is 
rising,- and it will not, 1 presume, 
be denied, ihat the first great and 
efficient impulse was given by Pro- 
fessor Pillans. It is not well, how- 
ever, to challenge too close and cu- 
rious an examination. Nothing but 
a happy union of ignorance and na- 
tional vanity can shut our eyes to 
the fact, that the similar institutions 
of the sister island are at least a cen- 
tury before us, and that, even with 
our best exertions, and with all that 
induB^y and perseverance for which 
we give ourselves credit, a great 
while must elapse before we can 
venture to think of rivalship. We 
have no doubt many Persons, Parrs, 
and Bloomfields in embryo; but they 
do not grow up in a night, like Jo- 
nah's gourd; to the Pamphleteer, 
therefore, I would say, 2\i hngif 
set^ere, et limina semper adora. In 
this metaphysical land, classical li- 
terature has too long been neglected ; 
but it has of late begun to revive, to 
strike its roots deeper into the soil, 
and to mve promise that the era of 
the Du^anans, the Johnsons, and the 
Pitcaims, may yet be restored. In 
the meantime,' let us not feed a ridi- 
culous and pernicious vanity with 
blarney and rnodomontade. We have 
much to do— that is certain ; let us 
boldly look our deficiences in the face, 
and gird up ourselves for the struggle. 
In fine, 1 would say, using the words 
of Cicero, in one of the lately-reco- 
vered fragments of his Treatise De 
Republicd: Audiamus communis 

QUASI DOCTORES ERUDITORUM HO- 
MINUM, QUl TANQUAM OCULIS ILLA 
VIDERUNT, QUAE NOS VIX AUDIEN- 
nO COGNOSCIMUB." 

1 remain, 

Mr Editor, 

Your obedient Servant, 
Anolo-Scotus. 
Edinburgh, &ih April 18S3. 
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BOWKTNO'S BUS8IAN ANTHOLOGY. 

Part JL 


Mb Bowring is already known to 
the public as the translator of the 
first part of the Russian Anthology, 
and, more lately, as havi^ been the 
subject of arrest by the French Go- 
vernment. The reception of his for- 
mer volume, welielieve, was generally 
favourable, and though the novelty 
of the experiment might have con- 
tributed, in some measure, to its suc- 
cess, the work, on its own merits, 
deserved to be popular. We have 
read the Second Part with much plea- 
sure, and we only do justice to Mr 
Bowring when we say, that it seems, 
to us at least, equal to the first 
Before proceeding to notice the 
translations themselves, however, we 
have a word to say to the author on 
his Introduction, which appears to 
us a very strange production. We 
are disposed to make every allow- 
ance for Mr Bowring's situation at 
the time, and by no means expect 
that his prison thoughts*' should 
lie fiowing with milk and honey. A 
man who finds himself shut up, for 
two months, merely for playing the 
courier once in his life, can hardly 
be expected to talk of that affair 
with the temper of a stoic, or the 
good sense of a spectator. A little 
excitement, in such circumstances, is 
excusable. We only smile, therefore, 
at the strong painting of his own un- 
conquerable energies, and exciting 
indignation,” and his apprehensions 
of every thing that injustice, cruel- 
ty, and violence might assemble, for” 
ms humiliation, or destruction.” 
We recollect that pewr Dennis the 
critic, who had written a foolish 
pamphlet against the French King, 
entertained similar apprehensions ; 
he thought the whole world in arms 
i^^inst him, and actually applied to 
have a guarantee for his own safety 
hitrodo^ into the treaty of peace 
betw^ Fraqoe and England. But 
it is rather too mud) to make a pub- 
lication, professedjly poetical, the ve- 
hicle of me gu)h^R sentiments on 
Despotism . andi ^ Govmm^ts ; 
in snort, a mere political confmsioii 
of faitlv The reader of Mr Bow- 
ling's Russian Anthology finds him- 


self as awkwanlly situated, as the 
politician who takes up an article 
in a newspaper, entitled Foreign 
Intelligence,” and is landed, all at 
once, in the centre of a lottery puff, 
or an doge on Warren's blacking. 
What is worse, Mr Bowring's opi- 
nions on the subject have no novelty 
whatever. They are absolutely ve- 
nerable and hoary ; old acquaintan- 
ces, whom we have been in the habit 
of meeting in every possible garb, 
from the court-suit of Gkxlwin's Po- 
litical Justice, down to the dirty un- 
dresrof Cobbett’s Political Register. 

There is one other observation in 
this Introduction, which, we must 
craveleaveto say, is not a little puerile 
and misplaced. The author, it scorns, 
is a pacific personage, who “ does 
violence to his feelings, by transla- 
ting many of the military and warlike 
pnMuctionsof theRussian Poets,” and 
thinks it necessary to apologize for 
their introduction, on the ground 
that they may be rendered moral les- 
sons, showing how that love of 
outrage, call^ martial spirit,” is ex- 
cited, and, of course, how it may be 
palliated or suppressed. The ad- 
mirers of the doctrine of tlie per- 
fectibility of the species may per- 
haps see nothing improbable in all 
this ; but surely no man, in hin 
senses, dreams that mankind will 
ever be different from what they are ; 
or that the proscription of all the 
martial poets, from Tyrtoeus down- 
wards, would diminbh tlie number 
of those wars, and rumours of wars, 
which, we are told, are to be the 
heralds of the last day. We do not 
doubt that Mr Bowring is in ear- 
nest, and therefore we pity his mor- 
bid delicacy of feeling; nut we think 
that from another person such opi- 
nions would sound very like cant, 
and that they wpuld heaosord, with- 
al, in the mdMl of Bolomon bim- 
seli: 

We have no# discharged the un- 
pleasant part of our task, and we 
shcsuld be sorry, if, in doing so, wc 
have said any thing offensive to Mr 
Bowring* We certainly do not ad- 
mire his taste in the introduction of 
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irrelevant topics, nor hia judgment 
in their management ; but his inten- 
tions, we doubt not, are good, and 
his feelings amiable; and in his Icgi-i 
timate department of translation, he 
possesses very considerable merit. 

We suspect the appearance of Mr 
Bowring’s first volume surprised the 
public a little. For our own part, we 
must confess we were quite mistaken 
in our calculations of the nature of 
its contents. We felt as much dis* 
concerted as we should have done 
on entering a room, where we ex- 
pect^ to be introduced to some de- 
mi-dvilized savage, and being re- 
ceived, by a smart little man, with a 
profound bow, and a profusion of ci- 
vilities. Instead of that rude vivid- 
ness of feeling, and those strong 
tra^s of nationality, which we had 
anticipated, we found nothing in Mr 
Bowling’s translations but neatness, 
polish, and elegance of versification. 
There was nothing hyperborean about 
them — nothing, save the occasional 
occurrence of some stumbling-block 
of a proper name, to distinguish them 
from the efiiisions of our own minor 
poets. A little consideration, how- 
ever, convinced us that all this was 
very easily accounted for. The in- 
fant literature of Russia was singu- 
larly placed. The efforts of one 
wonderful barbarian had produced 
an electric change in the national 
character, and raised Russia to an 
important rank among the States of 
Europe ; and its literature had sprung 
into existence, only when those of 
other countries h^ attained their 
maturity, or were verging towards 
their decline. IVlicn a nation, in 
the formation of its poetical charac- 
ter, finds its neighbours similarly si- 
tuated with itself, or but little far. 
ther advanced in the career of know- 
ledge and refinement, though it may 
borrow some hinte from tmm, it is 
still driven back upon its own resour- 
ces, and its own energies. Its litera- 
ture acquires a distinctive and inde- 
pendent character. But the sudden 
discovery of the treasures of other 
countries, the collected wealth of a^s, 
has a deadening and discoursing 
effect on the imagination. The iner- 
tia of the mind disposes it slavidily 
to imitate what it fears it can never 
surpass ; and thus the impress of na- 
tional character either disappears en- 


tirely, or is confined to the i^opular 
compositions, and the humble litera- 
ture of the peasantry. 

Such seemed to us to be the state 
of Russian Poetry, and such the 
causes by which it had been influ- 
enced : and though this tendency to 
imitation was a matter not, perhaps, 
to be regretted, yet we certainly did 
not, and do not enter into the enthu- 
siastic views of the ^anslator, or con- 
ceive that Russia has as yet any 
claim to the possession of a poetical 
literature. At the same time, we 
readily admit, that these volumes 
contain many very pretty composi- 
tions, and some few strains, ‘‘ of a 
higher mood,” and that Mr Bowring 
has performed his task with great 
elegance and ability. He possesses 
no inconsiderable snare of poetical 
feeling and spirit, a great command 
of diction, and a harmonious and 
fluent versification ; and many of the 
transladoDB are executed in a style 
of dignity and strength, which, we 
suspect, th^ scarcely possess in die 
original. Their principal fault is 
one which, we fear, is almost inse- 
parable from his undertaking. One 
man can scarcely be expected so to 
multiply himself unto mankind/' as 
to transfuse, into one volume of trans- 
lations, the peculiarities of twenty. 
Accordingly we find a remarkahle 
sameness of manner pervading the 
whole. Though the instruments are 
different, the performer is evidently 
the same: and whether he handle 
the pealing organ of Derzhavin, the 

spirit-stirring drum” and trumpet 
of Zhukovsky, the lute of Bathiush- 
kor, or the Anacreontic pipe of Bog- 
danoritch, the air and manner of 
Mr Bowring are still too obviously 
perceptible ; 

Et touB d*un meme ton semblcnt peal- 
modier.** 

To this cause we are partly inclin- 
ed to attribute the very confused re- 
collection which we entertain of these 
denizens of the Russian PamassuB. 
In the course of a month, afterread- 
ing the first volume of die Anthology, 
we could scaredy have said whether 
any given poet was good, bad, or in- 
different ; and long before itie ap- 
neiurance of the second, their unme- 
lodious names, never very familiar in 
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our mouths, had entirely faded fW>m 
our memories. 

We are sure our readers would not 
thank us for entering into any critique 
on the individual compositions in 
this Second Part, which, unlike most 
after- thoughts, seems to us rather su- 
perior, in point of execution, to the 
First. We only regret that our li- 
mits will prevent us from doing more 
than mevdy referring to a few of die 
most interesting. The poem of Zhu- 
kovsky, in particular, entitled, The 
Minstrel in the Russian Camp," 
though unfortunately too long for in- 
sertion, abounds with feeling and 
poetry. The ballad entitled Ca- 
therine,*’ by the same author, the 
hint of which seems to have been 
taken from Lenore, Is also very strik- 
ing and animated. We should think 
more highly of Petror*6 Ode on the 
Victory over the Turkish if we 
did not recollect Herrera’s on the 
Battle of Lepanto, and Campbell’s 
Battle of the Baltic. In the reli- 
gbus and didactic style, there are se- 
veral pieces by Lomonossor and Mers- 
lakor, of considerable merit. With 
one of these, by Lomonossor, who 
is considered as the patriarch of 
Russian poetry, we shall conclude. 
It is translate vrith much ability, 
but we really wish Mr ^Bowring 
would substitute some other of his 
ti^s for the moon instead of Lu- 
na,'* which, if we may judge by its 
frequent recurrenoe, seems a favour- 
ite with him. This is affectation," 
as Sir Hugh Evans says. 

O MAN ! whose weakness dares rebel 
Against the Almighty’s strength, draw 
nigh 

And listen, for my tongae shall tell 
His message from the clouded sky. 

’Midst rain, and storm, and hail, he spoke, 
Around the piercing thunder broke ; 

At his proud word the clouds disperse, 
And thus he shakes the universe : 

Comefbrth, then, in thy pride and 
powear— 

Come answer me, thou son of earth ! 
Where Wot thou in that distant hour 
When ifirtt I give bteation births 
When aH the/moontain’s heights were 
vear*d. 

When all the heav’idgr boats appeared, 

My wiadoto ami vqf strength’s di^day ? 
Man I let thy tow’lifig wisdom say l 
Where wert thou when the athra^ new 
born, 

f^pmng into light at^ tny command, 
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And fill’d the bounds of eve and mom» 
And sung the intelligence that planned 
Their course sublime ? When first the sun 
On wings of glory had begun 
His race, and oceans of pure light 
Wafted mild Luna through the night. 

** Who bid the ascending mountains rise ? 
Who fix’d the boundary of the sea ? 

Who, when the waves attack’d the skies. 
Confin'd their furious revelry ? 

The caverns hid in darkness I 
Unveird— my breath of majesty 
Dispers’d the gathering mists — my hand 
Divided ocean from the land. 

Say, can’st thou bid the morning dawn 
At earlier hour than 1 have given,— 

Or water the rain-thirsty lawn 
When I have shut the gates of heav’n ? 
Cunst thou a favouring bree/e prepare 
To waft the anxious mariner ; 

Or guide this earthly ball — ^to crush 
The vile — and the tumultuous hush ? 

Say, hast tliou scaled the mountain’s 
height. 

Or sounded ocean’s vast abyss ; 

Or measur’d all that infinite 
Immensity that o’er thee is ? 

Or couldst thou ever j>enetrate 
Those clouds so dark, so desolate. 

That round death’s midnight-jK>rtal dwell. 
Or dive into the depth of hell ? 

Couldst thou with tempests fill the cloud. 
The gk)iy of the sun to hide ; 

And in yon bright cerulean shroud 
The lightning and the watery tide : 

With Bwiftly-gath’ring fiery flash. 

And w'ith the mountain -shaking crash. 
Tear earth’s foundations up, and show 
What dust is thy poor world below ? 

^ Tell me, thou scrutinizing mind, 

Who leads the eagle’s flight sublime ? 

His pillions are the mighty wind. 

His path beyond or earth or time ; 

Far o’er the sea, on some tall rock. 

He looks upon the surge’s shock. 

Who could his craving wants supply ? 
Who gave him that sun-dazzUng eye ? 

“ Look at the awful bdiemoth— 

Read there, vidn man ! my power’s dis- 
play i 

Go I see him trample, in his wrath, 

The thorny forests in his way. 

His vehio are bard as cables— try 
With him thy arm of potency ! 

HIK ribs arc brass— his giant horn 
Puts aU thy boastful strength to scorn. 

Go 1 hook the huge leviathan, 

And draw him sutject to the shore ; 

The ocean is his kingdom— man ! 

His course, the hout^less waters o’er : 
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The scales uiwn his sides arc bright 
As* silver shields in Luna's light : 
lie sees, in muck'ry, frowning lord ! 

Thy threat'ning spear and sharpen'd 
sword. 

“ A millstone is his heart — his row 
Of teeth like sickles, threat'ning still : 
Who shall attack him — ^licro ! whn ? 

He waits the strife with ready will. 

He basks him in the sunny beam 
On the sharp rock — 'tis smooth to hiin-» 
His strong imi^enctrablc mass 
Sleeps, as it were, on sand or grass. 

“ When he jirepares him for the fray. 
The ocean like a furnace gleams ; 

The thund'ring surges nunk his way, 

His anger like a caldron steams ; 

His eyes with burning fury roll, 

As in a forge the scarlet coal. 

All fly iMifore him— Who shall stand 
Before my frown, w'hen I command ?* 

“ When my high wdll creation's plan 
And self-supported wisdom drew. 

Did ] coiiijult thee, feeble man ! 

'i'o tell me what my hand should do ? 
Why didst thou not my purpose check. 
Thou u ho wert then an atom speck, 


And say when 1 was framing thee, 

‘ Why art thou thus creating mo ?* " 

Insolent mortal !-*l)OW thy head ; 

God's wisdom and God's goodness trace ; 
In the safe path He marks thee— trcacb— > 
'Tis He who fla*d thy earthly place $ 

And joy and grief alike are given 
To lead thee on thy way to heaven i 
Then hnpe and bear— in patience bear— 
And throw on him thy woe, thy care. 

On the whole, we are happy to re- 
commend this volume to our rcadeni ; 
and we have only to repeat our ad- 
vice to Mr Bowring, to confine him- 
self to poetry, and to eschew political 
discussion. In his legitimate depart- 
ment of translation he is always re- 
spectable ; frequently animated and 
eloquent ; seldom, if ever, ofteiisive: — 
in tne other, — ^but we need not pur- 
sue the parallel. We have heard that 
he is at present engaged in some 
translations from the Literature of 
the South ; and we shall be happy to 
meet him in a held more suited to 
his labours — as superior to the pre- 
sent in extent, as in variety of pro- 
duce, and richtiess of cultivation. 


SKETCHES FHOM NATURE. 

Tq the Editor, 


SIR, 

“ Whether the extension of learn- 
ing tends to increase the happiness 
of the lower orders of society," is a 
question that has often been agitated, 
and by men of eminent talents and 
known philanthropy. It is not ray 
intention to state ray own opinion 
upon the subject ; nor, indeed, have 
1 come to a decided opinion, though 
it has often engaged tny serious con- 
sideration : but as 1 think the inclos- 
ed letters are not foreign to the pur- 
pose in point of view, 1 send them to 
you, that, if you think proper, you 
may give them a place in your valua- 
ble and widely-circulated Magazine. 
They wore written by a young man 
of humble birth, known only to a 
few ; but by the few who did know 
him, most cordially beloved, and now 
most deeply , regretted. That they 
were written without the most dis- 
tant prospect of publication, you may 
believe ; nor, had he been now alive, 
would they have fallen into my 
hands. Being lately on a visit in the 
country^ 1 happened to be at the house 


of the person to whom they were 
written, and we were talking of the 
loss we had sustained in the death of 
our much - lamented friend, when 
Mr — informed me that he had 
several letters, which he had at va- 
rious times received from him, and 
that he often read them over with 
considerable pleasure, as he thought 
tbt 7 exhibited the character of our 
late friend in a very amiable light ; 
and likewise displayed considerable 
marks of a genius, which wanted but 
the fostering hand of a kinder fate 
to have done honour to the possessor. 

1 requested a sight of tliese letters, 
and upon looking into them, was so 
much pleasecl with the perusal, that 
1 obtained leave of my friend to take 
them with me, in order toenjdy them 
more at leisure. Perhaps my friend- 
ship for die author may cause me 
think more hij^ly of them than dicy 
deserve : if so, 1 shtill only have the 
adcUtioiul grief of reflecting, that 
tliese, the only remaining memorials 
of one so are doomed, like him. 
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to sink unknown to the land of for* 
getfUneas. Should vou^ on the con- 
giye.tliem a place in your pa- 
ges, it will be happily gratifying to a 
few, and may perhaps be not un- 
nleasing to many of your readers. 1 
nave several more of his letters, which 
shall be sent you if you thinks from 
the inclosed specimen, that they me- 
rit a place in your Miscellany. 

I have not made any variation of 
the matter, or manner of expression, 
in any of these letters, except in oc- 
casionally suppressing a few senten- 
ces of a private nature, and the names 
of individuals. 1 have also arranged 
them, as much as possible, in the or- 
der in which they were written, 
though there are considerable inter- 
vals, in which it appears, either that 
none were written, or that they have 
been lost. It is not my intention to 
trouble you with any remarks upon 
these letters, or any fartlies account 
of the writer of them. In the course 
of the letters, the writer states 
enough concerning himself to satisfy 
any uninterested person; and 1 leave 
his papers to stand or fall by their 
own deserts. ] am. Sir, yours, &c. 

A. M. 

To Mr W. 

MY nxAU FAIEKD, March 1S18. 

You have so often desired and 
commanded me to write to you, when 
1 had any leisure, that I cannot help 
believiim you really wish me to do 
so ; and with the sound of yout last 
injunction, write often, and tell 
me every thing," stUI sounding, as it 
were, in my ears, 1 feel it to Ite both 
my duty and pleasure to take the ear- 
liest possible opportunity of obeying 
you. 1 do this the more willingly, be- 
cause, in my opimon, the pleasure of 
writing to a mend is next to that of 
receiving a letter from him ; and be- 
cause 1 am allowed to hope, tliat my 
letter to ycHi will be the means of 
plocuri^ tna dbe pleasure of an an- 
swer. a truce to piefadng. I 
shaH just write you ** a* the uncos 
diatl hearer see!** and, first, a plain 
account of the ineideiits af 'i^ jour- 
ney. After I parted with you, 1 
want to^my fttherS) and stopped there 
two days. 1 had intended go away 
next day, but some of my clothes 
were not ready, afidoneof tny sisters 


was not at home, but expectetl next 
day ; and, to tell die truth, 1 felt very 
easily satisfied with any excuse to 
keep me a day longer among them. 
I went a score of times into my fa- 
ther’s little yard, — sat upon my own 
sod-seat,— counted the gooseberry- 
bushes, — went and cleared out my 
little spring- well, — and did I know 
not how many little odd jobs, hardly 
considering what I was doing. In 
the evening we were all at home, and 
appeured all merry ; but though wc 
told merry tales, and laughed at 
them, there was something melan- 
choly even in our attempts at mirth. 
Often 1 gazed at my parents, and iny 
brother and sisters, and caught my- 
self in the beginning of a deep, un- 
conscious sign, while 1 traced every 
feature, one by one, as if to fix them 
more firmly in my memory ; and of- 
ten did I observe my mother's eyes 
fixed on me with a long and tender 
gaze, which yet she seemed anxious 
to conceal. We were all, 1 cannot 
tell how, anxious to appear happy 
and at ease, yet unable to prevent a 
kind of sadness which pervaded every 
look, word,, and action. 1 wished to 
appear unconcerned about my jour- 
ney, and they wished to appear little 
disturbed by it, lest their sorrow 
should distress me/ but we were 
little skilled In dissimulation. Wc 
retired late to rest, and slept little. 
£arly in the morning, my fatner came 
to my bedside, and tola roe that the 
rooming was favourable, and that 
it was best to begin my journey 
betimes, as the weather wm not 
much to be depended upon in that 
season of the year. There was 
a solemnity in my father’s man- 
ner that at once overpowered me ; 
and, widi scarce any answer, 1 aro^, 
and prepared for the road. My sis- 
ters were all up except the youngest, 
— ^my mother had every thing pre- 
pared, and I was soon in readiness. 
1 set out, accompanied by the whole 
family, to the top of that sweet 
green field you have heard me often 
mention as lihe scene of almost all 
my boyish days and spirts ; and it 
appeam to me more beautiful than 
it had ever done, though 1 durst 
scarcely look around me. My sisters 
then stopped— 1 turned to take leave 
of them ; wc gazed on each other ; 
two of them wept in silence,— the 
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youngest cried aloud. Tears arc in- 
fectious. My father busied himself 
in opening the gate to let my mother 
through ; — she stooped to tie her 
shoe ; — I could not speak to my sis- 
ters ; — we shook hands^ and parted 
without a word. In a few moments 
1 turned to take another look; there 
stood my three fond sisters^ gazing 
after me through their tears, and 
giving free vent to “a grief, not 
loud, but deep.” It was the first se- 
paration that had ever taken place in 
our family ; and 1 felt that 1 was 
the first to bring grief upon my dear, 
clear parents, and into the circle of 
our hitherto happy family : my heart 
sickened, and 1 would gladly have 
turned and gone home, never to leave 
it ; but sensible that such must hap- 
1^11 at some time, I wound up my 
resolution, and went on. Mv parents 
accompanied me a little farther : my 
mother spoke little, being apparently 
occupied in mental prayer, oftener 
casting her eyes to Heaven than on 
me. My father gave me a few com- 
prehensive advices, relative to the re- 
gulation of my conduct in the world. 
At length they stopped — they grasp- 
ed my hands— and even now 1 seem 
to hear my father’s voice, deep, 
faltering, and subdued with grief, 
as he uttered these parting words, 

Farewcel! Goil Almighty bless 
you, Willie !” Never, no, tliough 1 
should live a longer life than is al- 
lowed to man, never can the events 
of that morning fade iVom my me- 
mory ; every slightest word, look, dr 
action, is there indelibly impressed. 

Scarcely conscious of >vhitner I was 
going, 1 passed on through the town 
of — , and on gaining the sum- 

mit of the heights beyond it, I turn- 
ed to take another long farewell-gaze 
at my dear native hills ; and when 
my eyes rested upon C— — 's cloud- 
crowlied head, towering in gigantic 
majesty far into die sky, I tell you, 
I could willingly have changed my 
being, to have become one among the 
fieecy fiocks, feeding at ease, and 
roaming unconcerned and unafilicted 
around it. 

You have never wandered far, nor 
dwelt at a distance from your native 
home, therefore you can scarcely 
sympathize with me, and may per- 
haps think that 1 exaggerate in my 
statements; but 1 assure you, my 
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words convey indeed but a feeble re- 
presentation of my feelings. 1 have 
left all my relations and acquaint- 
ances, dearly and long beloved ; all 
the pleasant scenes of my happy, 
thoughtless, youthful days; and notv, 
here, friendless, in a strange place, — 
but 1 must not tell you where, nor 
how 1 am, until I have related all 
my adventures on the way hither. 

While 1 stood looking thoughtful- 
ly towards C , and its neighbour- 

ing hills, my attention was attracted 
by a dark, heavy, lowering cloud, 
that came slowly round the south 
side of the mountain up the Solway 
Firth, with a most threatening as- 
pect; tlic sunbeams that streamed 
along its side were of a pale watery 
hue ; the sea below assumed a deep 
muddy yellow ; and the wind began 
that low, melancholy moan, which 
is the sure forerunner of a storm. I 
turned, and hastened on my way, 
fearful of being overtaken by the ap- 
proaching blast, before 1 should beable 
to reach the nearest village. Forward 
1 hurried, with all the speed in my 
power, turning, occasionally, to ob- 
serve the progress of the cloud, yrhich 
was now rapidly covering the sky, 
and thickening and blackening 
round my devoted head.” Suddenly, 
a stronger gust of wind, like a whirl- 
wind, descended the heights, and 
swept over me, while broad Hakes of 
snow floated around in wavering 
whirls, like the withered leaves in 
autumn. Before me lay the village 

of E , at about the distance of a 

mile : 1 cast some wistful looks to- 
wards it, and mended my pace. 1 
perceived, a few yards before me, the 
little assembly of a private school 
burst out from a gate on the road- 
lude, and run with all speed for the 
village. One little girl was soon left 
behind; and though she continued 
to run as fast as she was able, I over- 
took her in a short time. She turn- 
ed to me with such a pitiable look, 
ihat my heart was interested in her 
at once ; she was about the size of 
my own youngest sister, and, I ima- 
gined, like her in features. 1 imme- 
diately took my little bundle under 
my arm, carrying my umbrella in 
the same hand, tnat I might have 
one band at liberty for her, as with- 
out that help she could not have kept 
up with me* She understood my 
3 P 
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meaning, came close to my side, before she died. My aunt was very 
laying her little hand in mine, and vexed too, for my mither blamed her 
kept running along with me under gair for no lettin' her ken in time, 
the shelter of my umbrella ; and no- 1 wish it had been me that had died 
thingembarrassed with my beingquite an* no J ean, an’ then my mither wad- 
a stranger to her, she immediately na been half sac sorry ; for Jean was 
began to tell me sA\ her innocent lit- maist iit to do for hersel*, an* to help 
tie tales. 1 asked her how slic hap- the lave o* us, for iny mither has ne- 
pened to come so far to school witn- ver been very weel since my father 
out any one to take care of her? died. She’ll maybe no live lang 
O,** said she, we have a very neither, but my aunt says she’ll tak* 
gudc maister, an* my aunt thinks we care o* me till 1 can work for mysel*.” 
come better on wi* him than wi’ ony While she was thus giving me her 
ither ; an’ a’ folk think that too, an* interesting little history, she appear- 
we like him very weel oursel’s. He cd suddenly to recollect hcrsell, look- 
was talking about gaun awa*, no lang cd around her, and quitting my hand, 
sync, but he’s no gaun yet, an* we’re darted into a neat little cottage upon 
a’ very glad, for the folk say we the road-side. 1 assure you 1 felt 
couldna* get a better anc, nor ane an awakening of my own grief, a sud- 
that wad tak* mair pains wi’ us. An* den blank, and a deeper sense of 
I wish he manyna gang awa’, for I loneliness, when this helpless or|>han 
learn far better wi* him nor 1 did wi* forsook my hand. Such, or nearly 
the auld maister. An* forby a’ that, such, as I have related it, was her 
my aunt says that the auld maister story; but had you looked, as I did, 
didna learn us right ; and that if wc upon the pretty innocent face, 
gaed till anithcr school we wad be to wrought, at times, into adeejicr emo- 
leam a* o’er again.*’ But,” said 1, tion than 1 thought sucli a child 
how can your aunt venture to send could have displayed, and heanl 
you sae far your lane ? for the rest her silver voice faltering, as she told 
rin off an* leave ye, 1 see.” I wad- of her sister’s death, and her mo- 
na care for them leaving me,” said ther’s sorrow, you could not have 
she, for 1 can gang name mysel* smiled at the deep impression wihch 
weel eneuch ; but they whiles lick this small incident has made upon 
me too. They durstna do that when me. Being now arrived at the cn- 
Jean was living. Ye may be dinna trance of the village, I went into the 
ken that my sister Jean died about first inn that I saw, and took up a 
a fortnight syne. Jean an* me cam* comfortable station by the fire-side, 
here about Martinmas, to gang to the where 1 awaited the termination of 
school ; an* Jean was to help my the blast. While I remained there, 
aunt; she sews, ye ken ; an’ Jean took 1 looked about for soroctliing to a- 
care o* me gaun to the school, an* muse me, and assist me to while a- 
comin* hame. She turned no weel, way the time a little, as 1 did not 
a gude while ^ne ; an* then she grew care to mingle in the conversation 
better, an' alter a wee she turned going on amongst the people of va- 
waur again. My aunt didna send rious descriptions in the house. 1 
to my mither, for she aye thought cast my eye by chance upon some 
she w^ soon mend ; an* Jean her- tom leaves of an old song-book lying 
sel’ didna want to vex my mither : in the window, and found among 
but at last, when she turned very iU, them some songs of considerable inc- 
my aunt sent word hai.^c. My mi- lit, (at least to my fancy). One of 
thib didna get w^d till late, an* so them took my attention so much, that 
she couldna come that day, for its 1 used the medom to take the leaf 
maist twenty mile aara*, and when containing it with me, and I here 
she cam’ next day, Jean was dead ; send you a copy*,, of it, if by tliis 
an* roy mither was like to gang dis- means I make some amends for the 
tracted, because she hadna s^en her dull prose of this wearisome epistle. 

Oh, sad was the tinm wlicn my dear laddie left me, 

To brave a* the storms o* the wide rolling sea ; 

Now nought can delight me, a* joyless an' dowie 
I sit Bjp tliink on him wi* tears in iny e'e : 
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Swift wing’d seam'll the days since he spak o’ his way-gate^ 

T' I wi’ woe, yet o'er fast did they flee ; 

u ” through the sky-dark air gloomy. 

That lang dreaded morning that tore him frae me. 

When he took the last look o’ his dear native dwelling. 

Where the bly the morn o* youth had pass’d o’er him wi* glee. 

The heart-rending sigh in his bosom was swelling, 

A®* tbc big tear o* grief dimm'd his bonny dark e'e. 

M moment of anguish unmingled. 

While I live can I ever forget it ? Ah, no ! 

Still, still, o’er my memory, darkly and sadly. 

It hangs, and renews the deep source of my woe. 

a kng parting look he took o’ me, 

The rose left his check, an* the diamond his e'e ; 

He silently gazed, then he torehimsel* frae me,— 

My heart was sae sair I maist wished 1 cOuHdie. 

But, oh ! ^ if my fond eyes again might behold him 
Return’d safe frae danger an’ distance to me ; 

Ance mair to my heart, if my arms might enfold him. 

Contented death I could close my glad e’e ! 


THE AGE OP BROXZE, OR, CARMEN SECUX.ARE ET ANNUS HAUD MIRABILIS. 
JOHN HUNT, LONDON. 1823. 


In spite of many indications of 
carelessness and haste, The Age 
of Bronze" is stamped with some of 
the most prominent characteristics 
of l^rd Byron’s ori^nal and sublime 
genius. The sentiments are occa- 
sionally lofty and magnifleent ; the 
thoughts vigorous and impressive; 
the language condensed and energe- 
tic ; the satire generally keen, some- 
times terrible. There is, to be sure, 
not a little hardness and abruptness 
in the vcrsiiication, and several limp- 
ing lines might be easily picked out 
by a captious critic : but these defects 
are more than compensated by the 
conscious power which it displays, 
and by the unmeasured contempt 
imurcd upon tyranny, folly, selflsh- 
ness, stupidity, and wickedness. In 
truth, his Lordship wields the lash 
with the most edifying and exem- 
plary impartiality ; although the 
Congress of Verona, the Jews, and 
tlie Country Gentlemen of England, 
come infor the most potent and cut- 
ting application. 

At the same time,, we could have 
wished, that, in one instance, be had 
spared the dead. If the modem Pro- 
metheus chained to his rock, with the 
vulture of misfortune gnawing at his 
vitals, dill, in some cases, shew tliat 
he felt the petty, irritating, and never- 
ceasing annoyances of the shard-born 


insects sent to torment him, some- 
thing ought to have been allowed for 
the inflirmity of even a master-spirit, 
impatient of control, because habi- 
tuated to command, and impelled 
by the best sentiments of the heart, 
to watch over the comforts of those 
who had given him a noble {ffoof of 
their devotion, by sharing his exile 
and his punishment, for believing in 
the magnanimity of England. The 
passage to which we allude is this : 

But where is he, the modem, mightier 
far, 

Who, born no king, made mouarchs draw 
his ear; 

The new Scssostris, whose unhomessM 
kings, 

Freed from the bit, believe themselves 
with wings, 

And spurn the dust o*er which they crawl'd 
of late. 

Chain'd to the chariot of the chieftain's 
state ? 

Yes ! where is he^ the Champion and the 
Child ^ 

Of all that’s great or little, wise or ? 
Whose game was empues, and whose 
stakes were thranes ? 

Whose table, earth— whose dice were hu- 
man bones ? 

Behold the grand result in yon lone isle, 
And, as thy nature urges, wcq> or smile. 
Sigh to behold the eagle's lofty rage 
Reduced to nibble at his narrow cage ; 
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Smile to survey the Qucllcr ol’ the Nations 
Now daily squabbling; o'er disputed ra- 
tions ; 

Wce|i to perceive him mourning, as he 
dines 

0*er curtaird dishes and o’er stinted wines; 
O’er petty quarrels upon petty things^— 
Is this the man who scourged or feasted 
kings ? 

Behold the^Kales in which his fortune 
hangs— 

A Surgeon’s statement and an Earl’s ha- 
rangues! 

A bust delay’d) a book refus’d, can shake 
The sleep of him who kept the world 
awake. 

Is this indeed the Tamer of the Great, 
Now slave of all could tcaze or irritate— 
The paltry jailor andthe prying spy. 

The staring stranger with his note-book 
nigh ? 

Plunged in a dungeon, he had still been 
great; 

How low, how little was this middle state, 
Between a prison and a palace, where 
How few could feci for what he had to 
bear ! 

Vain his complaint,— my lord presents 
his bill. 

His fbod and wine were doled out duly 
still : 

Vain was his sickness,— never was a clime 
So free from homicide— to doubt’s a 
crime; 

And the stiff Surgeon, who maintain’d 
his cause. 

Hath lost his place, and gain’d the world’s 
applause. 

But smile— though all the pangs of brain 
and heart 

Disdain, defy, the tardy aid of art ; 
Though, save the few fond friends, and 
imaged face 

Of that fair Ix^ his sire shall ne’er em- 
brace. 

None stand his low bed— though even 
the mind 

Be wavering, which long aw'd and awes 
manki^;— 

Smile— fOT the fetter’d Eagle breaks his 
chs^. 

And holier worlds than this arc his again. 

What foQows, however, is pecuU** 
arli^^splcndid and redeeming : 

How, if that soaring Spirit still retain 
A conscious twilight of his blazing reign. 
How must he suiiie, on looking £wn, to 
see 

The little that lie was and sought to be ! 
What though his name a wider empire 
ibund 

Thsualiis ambition, though willi scarce a 
hbund ; 


CApril 

Though first in gloiy, deepest in reverse,^ 
He tasted empire’s blessings and its curse; 
Though kings, rgoicing in thdr late 
escape 

From chains, would gladly be thdr ty- 
rant’s ape ; 

How must he smile, and turn to yon lone 
grave* 

The proudest sea-mark that o’ertops the 
wave ! 

What though his jailor, duteous to the last. 
Scarce deem’d the cotfin’s lead could keep 
him fast. 

Refusing one poor line along the lid 
To date the birth and death of all it hid. 
That name shall hallow the ignoble shore, 
A talisman to all save him who bore : 

The fleets that sweep before the eastern 
blast 

Shall hear their sea-boys hail it from the 
mast; 

When Victory’s Gallic column shall but 
rise, < 

Like Pomi^cy’S ^Uar, in a desart’s skies. 
The rocky isle that holds or held his dust 
Shall crown the Atlantic like the hero’s- 
bust. 

And mighty Nature o‘*cr his obsequies 
Do more than niggard Envy still denies. 
But what are these to him ? Cun glory’i> 
lust 

Touch the freed spirit or the tiettcr’d dust r* 
Small care hath he of what his tomb con- 
aists, 

Nought if he sleeps— nor more if he exists : 
Alike the better-seeing Shade will smile 
On the rude cavern of tlie rocky isle, 

As if his ashes found their latest home 
In Rome’s pantheon, or Gaul’s iiiiniu’ 
dome. 

He wants not this ; but France shall feci 
the want 

Of this last consolation, though so scant ; 
Her honour^ fame, and faith, demand hie 
bones, 

To rear above a pyramid of tliroiics ; 

Or carried onward in the battle’s van 
To form, like Guesdin’s * dust, her talis- 
man. 

But be it as it is, the time may come 
His name shall beat the alarm like Ziska's 

drum. 

Then comes a rapid and vigorous 
sketch of Napoleon’s triumphs and 
reverses : we shall only give the de- 
scription of tltc burning of Moscow, 
the last six lines of which strike us 
as peculiarly subliinc. 


• “ Guesclin <lied during the siege of a 
city ; it sairciidcrcd, and the keys were 
brought and laid uimn his bier, so that 
the place might ap[Mjar tendered to his 
ashes.” 


The Age of Breuxc^ 
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Moscow ! thou limit of his long career^ 
For which rude Charles had wept his fro* 
zen tear 

To sec in vain — he saw thee>— how ? with 
spire 

And palace fuel to one common fire. 

To this the soldier lent his kindling match, 
To this the peasant gave his cottage 
thatch. 

To this the merchant flung his hoarded 
store, 

The jjrince his hall — and, Moscow wm 
no more ! 

Sublimest of volcanos ! Etna's, flame 
Fulcs before thine, and quenchless Hccla's 
tame ; 

Vesuvius shews his blaze, an usual sight 
For gaping tourists, from his hocknied 
height : 

Thou stand'st alone unrivalled, till the fire 
To come, in which all empires shall ex- 
pire. 

We now turn to what Mr Brougham 
calls “ The three Gentlemen of Ve- 
rona/' — the Congress, — the Holy Al- 
liance, — the Conservators of Desp^ 
tisin, — the Conspirators against Li- 
berty, — the political Trinity in Uni- 
ty, worshipped by all the ne plus 
aitra Ultras,” in every Christian 
kingdom of Europe. But Lord By- 
ron must describe these soi^disant 
vicegerents of God : he alone is fully 
com^ietent to the task, — and he has 
performed it admirably. 

But lo ! a Congress 1 What ! that hal- 
low'd name 

Which freed the Atlantic ? May we hoi)e 
the same 

For outworn Europe ? With the sound 
arise. 

Like Samuel's shade to Saul's monarchic 
eyes. 

The prophets of young Freedom, sum- 
mon'd far 

From climes of Washington and Bolivar ; 
Henry, tUc forest-born Demosthenes, 
Whose thunder shook the Philip of the 
seoH ; 

And stoic Franklin's energetic shade. 
Robed in the lightnings which his hand 
allay'd ; 

And Washington, the tyrant-tamer, woke. 
To bid us blush for these old chains, ox 
break. 

But utho compose this Senate of the few 
That should redeem the many ? Who re- 
new 

This consecrated name, till now assign'd 
To councils held to benefit mankind ? 
Who now ass(»nble at the holy call ? 
Th^blcst Alliance, which says three arc 
all! 


An earthly Trinity ! which wears ^l\c 
shape 

Of hcav'n's, as man is miinick'd by the 
ape. 

A pious unity ! in purpose one— 

To melt three fools to a Napoleon. 

Why, Egypt's gods were rational to these; 
Thdr dogs and oxen knew their own de- 
grees. 

And, quiet in their kennel or theh shed. 
Cared little, so that they were duly fed ; 
But these, more hungiy, must have some- 
thing more, 

The |)ow'r to bark and bite, to toss and 
gore. 

Ah, how much happier were good ^sop's 
frogs 

Than we ! for ours are animated logs. 
With ponderous malk^ swaying to and 
fro. 

And crushing nations with a stupid blow. 
All dully anxious to leave little work 
Unto the revolutionary stork. 

Thrice blest Verona! since the holy three 
Withitheir imperial presence shine on thee; 
Honour'd by them, thy treacherous site 
forgets 

The vaunted tomb of all the Capulets ;” 
Thy Scaligers— for what was ^ Dog the 
Great,” 

Can Grande” (which I venture to trans- 
late) 

To these sublimcr pugs ? Thy poet too, 
Catullus, whose old laurels yield to new ; 
Thine amphitheatre, where Romans sate; 
And Dante's exile, shelter'd by the gate ; 
Thy good old man, whose world was all 
witliin 

Thy wall, nor knew the country held him 
in: 

Would that the royal guests it girds about 
Were so far like, as never to get out ! 
Aye, shout! inscribe! rear monuments 
of shame. 

To tell Oppression that the world is tame ! 
Crowd to the theatre with loyal rage, 

The comedy is not upon the stfige ; 

The show is rich in ribbonry and. stars. 
Then gaze upon it through thy dungeon 
bars; 

Clap thy permitted palms, kind Italy, 
For thus much still thy fetter’d bands are 
free! 

This is followed by a full-length 
portrait of the magnanimous Alex- 
ander/' as our Treasury printe weri' 
wont, in di^s of yore, to describe the 
Muscovite Czar. We never were so 
fortunate, however, as to discover in 
what this ** magnaniinitv*’ consisted. 
Father Paul was strangled, and son 
Alexander, who, of course was not 
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priv^ to the deed, reaped the bene- 
fit of the crime, and became Autocrat 
of all the Kussias, white and red. 
The burning of Moscow and the frost 
suddenly placed this same “ mag- 
nanimous'^ Alexander in the very 
unlooked-for position of a conqueror ; 
when, recollecting that he had en- 
joyed the benefit of a republican tu- 
tor, and particularly that, for the 
time being, the co-operation of the 
people comd not be dispensed with, 
he all at once professed liberal opi- 
nions, and talked a good deal en phi* 
loxophe. The trick succeeded to his 
wish : the people, always credulous, 
believed him : his turn was served,-— 
liis enemy overthrown, — and the 
magnanimous" Alexander, whohad 
fawned on and crouched to Napoleon, 
when his star was lord of the ascen- 
dant, was elevated into a sort of im-^ 
perial Dictator among the Nations. 
Then came first one Congress, next 
another,— the crusade against Na- 
ples,— -and all the strange doings, and 
sbranger doctrines, which have since 
astonished Europe and the world; 
and we are now told, that we shall not 
dare to pluck a single feather from 
the wing of Legitimacy, utdess we 
have a mind to a visitation from 
^me two millions and a half Mus- 
covites, Cossacks, Calinucs, Samoi- 
cds, and other Barbarians of the 
steppes and wilds of Scythia. Leav- 
ing Alexander the son of Philip to 
Quintus Curtius and Plutarch, we 
must now, however, show off Alex- 
ander the son of I’aul, on the can- 
vass of Lord Byron. 

Resplendant sight ! behold the coxcomb 
Csar, 

The autocrat of waltzes and of war ! 

As eager for a plaudit as a realm, 

And as fit for flirting as the helm ; 

A Catmuck beauty with a Cossack wit, 
And {^crous spirit, when *tis not frost-bit; 
Now^iilf dMsolving to a liberal thaw. 

But harden’d back whene’er thefnamiitl;^ 
raw : 

With no objection to tme liberty, 

Bxcept that it ^ould moke the nations 

tlow well the Imperial Dandy prates of 
peace! 

How fain, if GreekI would be his slaves, 
free. Greece ! 

Hqw nobly gave he back the Poles their 
% Diet, 

Then told pugnacious Poland to be qhiet I 


.flrpnse'. 

How kindly would he send the mild 
Ukraine, 

With all her pleasant pulks, to lecture 
Spain ! 

How royally shew off in proud Madrid 
His goodly person, from the South long 
hid! 

A blessing cheaply purchas’d, the world 
knows, 

By having Muscovites for fHends or foes. 
Proceed, thou namesake of Great Philip’s 
son ! 

La Harpe, thine Aristotle, beckons on ; 
And that which Scythia was to him of 
yore. 

Find with thy Scythians on Iberia’s shore. 
Yet think upon, thou somewhat aged 
youth, 

Thy predecessor on the banks of Pruth ; 
Thou hast to aid tlice, should his lot be 
thine. 

Many an old woman, but no Catherine. . 
Spain too hath rocks, and rivers, and de- 
files—. 

The bear may rush into the lion’s toils. 
Fatal to Goths are Xcrcs’ sunny fields ; 
Think’st thou to thee Naix>leon’s victor 
yields ? 

Better reclaim thy desarts, turn thy swords 
To jdoughsharcs, shave and wash thy 
Bashkir hordes, 

Redeem thy realms from slavery and the 
knout, 

Than follow headlong in the fatal route. 
To infest the clime whose skies and laws 
are pure 

With thy foul legions. Spain wants no 
manure; 

Her soil is fertile, but she feeds no foe ; 
Her vultures, too, were gorged not long 
ago; 

And w'ouldst thou Ihmish them with 
fresher prey ? 

Alas ! thou wilt not conquer, but purvey. 

I am Diogenes, though Russ and Hun 
Stand between mine and many a myriad’s 
sun : 

But were I not Diogenes, I’d wander 
Rather a worm than suc/t an Alexander ! 
Be slaves who will, the Cynic shall be free; 
His tub hath tougher walls than Sinope : 
Still will he hold his lanthorn up to scan 
The face of monarcha for an ^honest 
man,” 

But we must now turn our eyes 
homewards. The following was no 
doubt intei^ed as a bonne houche for 
the country gentlemen. Aa they seem 
incapable of listening to, or compre- 
hen wg> sense and reason, when de- 
livered in plain prose, we are not 
without hopes fhat the following 
mild expostulation in verse majr meet 
with better success. For a brief and 
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coi)vincing exposition of the doctrine 
of ]^nf^ yse would recommend to our 
readers^ not the Pamphlets, or works 
of Malthus or Ricardo, but— the 
following quotation from the Age 
of Bronze 

Alas, the country ! bow shall tongue or pen 
Bewail her now uncountry gentlemen ? 

The last to bid the cry of warfare cease, 
The first to make a malady of peace. 

For what were all these country patriots 
born ? 

To hunt, and vote, and raise the price of 
corn ? 

But corn, like every mortal thing, must 
fall— 

Kings, conquerors, and markets most of 
all. 

And must ye fall with every car of grain ? 
Why would you trouble Buonaparte’s 
reign ? 

lie was your great Triptolemus ; his vices 
Destroy’d but realms, and still maintain'd 
your prices ; 

He amplified to every lord's content 
The grand Agrarian Alchymy higlit Rent. 
Why did the tyrant stumble on the Tartars, 
And lower wheat to such desjionding 
quiirters ? 

Why did you chain him on yon isle so 
lone ? 

1'lic man was worth much more upon 
his tlirone. 

True, blood and treasure boundlessly were 
spilt, 

But what of that ? the Gaul may bear the 
guilt; 

But bread was high, the farmer paid his 
way. 

And acres told upon the appointed day. 
But where is now the goodly audit ale ? 
The purse-proud tenant never known to 
fml ? 

Thefann which never yet was left on hand ? 
The marsh reclaim'd to most improving 
land? 

The im])atient hope of the expiring lease ? 
The doubling rental? Wltat an evil's 
peace ! 

In vain the prize excites the ploughman’s 
skiU, 

In vain the Commons pass their patriot 
bill ; 

Thc^ndcd tntercr/— (you may understand 
The phrase much better leaving out , the 
land)-^ i 

Tlie land self-interest groans from shore 
to shore. 

For fear that plenty should attain the 
poor. 

Up ! up again ! yc rents, exalt your notes, 
Or else the Ministry will lose their votes. 
And Patriotism, so delicately nice. 

Her loaves will lower to the market price ; 


For, ah ! ** the loaves and fishes,” once 
so high. 

Are gone— their oven clos’d, their ocean 
dry. 

And nought remains of all the milliotis 
spent. 

Excepting to grow moderate and content. 

They who ore not so, had their turn— 
and turn 

About still flows from Fortune’s equal urn; 

Now tet their virtue be its own reward. 

And mare the blessings which themselves 
prepar’d. 

See these inglorious Cincinnati swarm, 

Farmers of war. Dictators of the farm ! 

Their ploughshare was the sword in hire- 
ling hands. 

Their fields manured by gore of other 
lands ; 

Safe in their barns, these Sabine tillers sent 

Their brethren out to battle — why ? for 
Rent! 

Year after year they voted cent, per cent. 

Blood, sweat, and tcar-wrung millions— 
why ? for Rent ! 

They roar’d, they din’d, they drank, they 
swore they meant 

To die for England — why then live ? for 
Rent ! 

The peace has made one general malcon- 
tent 

Of these high-market jxitriots ; war was 
Rent I 

Their love of country, millions all mis- 
spent, 

How reconcile ? by reconciling Rent. 

And will they not repay the treasures lent ? 

No: down with every thing, and up with 
Rent! 

Their good, ill, health, wealth, joy, or 
discontent. 

Being, end, aim, religion— Rent, Rent, 
Rent ! 

Thou soldst thy birtliright, Esau ! for a 
mess : 

Thou shouldst have gotten more, or eaten 
less; 

Now thou hast swill’d thy pottage, thy 
demands 

Arc idle ; Israel says the bargain stands. 

Such, landlords ! was your appetite fur w^ar. 

And, goiged with blood, you grumble at 
. a scar ! 

‘\^at, would th^ spread their earthquake 
even o’er Cash ? 

And when land crumbles, bid firm paper 
crash ? 

So rent may rise, bid bank and nation 
faU, 

And found on ’Change a Fmdlin^ Hos- 
pital ? ^ 

Lo, Mother Church, while all religion 
WTithes, 

Like Niobe, weeps o’er her ofikpmg, 
Tithes; 
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The Prelates go to — ^ii'hcre their saints 
have gone. 

And proud pluralities subside to one ; 
Church, state, and faction, wrestle in the 
dark, 

Tossed by the Deluge in their common ark. 
Shorn of her Bishops, banks, and dividends, 
Another Babel soars.— But Britain ends. 
And why? to pamper the sdf-secking 
wants. 

And prop the hill of these Agrarian ants. 

Go to these ants, thou sluggard, be 
wise;” 

Admire their patience through each sa- 
crifice. 

Till taught to feel the lesson of their pride, 
The price of taxes and of homiride ; 
Admire their justice, which would fain 
deny 

The debt of nations :-»pniy, •who made 
it high ? 

This, however, is only a bye-blow. 
His Lordship returns to tne Con- 
gress, and after a glance at Metter- 
ntdi, Chateaubriand, and Welling- 
ton, presents us with a picture of o- 
noiher description, which, for very 
olivious reasons, we give without re- 
mark: 

Enough of this— a sight more mouniful 

WOOS 

The averted eye of the reluctant Muse. 
The imperial daughter, the imperial bride. 
The imperial victim— sacrifice to pride; 
The mother of the hero's hope, the boy. 
The young Astyanax of modem Troy ; 
The still pale shadow of the loftiest queen 
That earth has yet to see, or e'er hath 
seen ; 

She flits amidst the phantoms of the hour. 
The theme of pity, and the wreck of 
power. 

Oh, enud mockety! Could not Austria 
spore 

A daughter ? What did France's widow 
there? 

Jlcr fitter place was by St Hden's wave. 
Her. only throne is in Napoleon's grave. 
But, not,— she still must hold a petty reign, 
Flank'd by her fbrmidable chamberlain ; 
The Aigus, whose not hundred 

eyi 

Mast watch her through these paltry 
pageantries. 

What duNtg^ she share no more and 
shar'd hi'fain 

A Bupf mnpassitig that of Charlemagne, 
Whm s«f^ from Moseow to the South- 
^ " eriieeas, ^ 

Yet stm ihe ni]es,me pastoral realm of 
' c h e w e, 

Fsrm views the traveler reiKiit 
Tmdtc the trappings of her mimic court. 


But she appears ! Verona sees her sher^ 
Of all her beams— while nations gaze and 
mourn— 

Ere yet her husband's ashes have had time 
To chill in their inhospitable clime ; 

(If ere those awful ashes can gnjw cold ; — 
But no,— .their embers soon will burst the 
mould) 

She comes !— the Andromache (but nut 
Racine's, 

Nor Homer's) Lo ! on Pyrrhus' arm the 
leans! 

Yes! the right arm, yet red fromWatcrloo, 
Which cut her lord's half-shnttcr'd sceptre 
through. 

Is oftbr'd and accepted ! Could a slave 
Do more ? or less ?— -and he in his now 
grave ! 

Her eye, her check, betray no itiwarvl 
strife. 

And the £j?-Emprcss grows as Ex a wife! 
So much for human ties in royal lireasts ' 
Why 8])are men's feelings, wMicn their own 
are jests ? 

From the specimens we have now 
given, our readers will be enabled to 
judge for themselves of the produc- 
tion before us. In our opinion, it 
tuiites great power, with a singular 
acuteness of observation, and a won- 
derful knowledge of men, and de- 
monstrates that, notwithstanding tlie 
devilry" in which the noble au- 
thor has lately been eogaged, and 
which we hope he has abandoned for 
ever, the wings of his genius arc still 
uncUpped, and that nothing is want- 
ing but the choice of a subject, wor- 
thy of his unrivalled powers to re- 
cord his name in the same roll with 
those of Shakespeare and Milton, and 
thus to form the most illustrious tri- 
umvirate of which any nation, an- 
cient or modem, can boast. 

Before we close this article, we bee 
to notice a circumstance which struck 
our attention. In p. 11, ore the foK 
lowing lines : 

Egypt! from whose all datel<ris tombs 
arose 

Forgotten Pharaohs IVom their longreposc. 
And shook within their pyramids to hear 
A new Cambyscs thundering in their car ; 
White the dark thadet of forty ages stood 
Like startled gianU by Nile's famous 
flood. 

The line in Italics is borrowed, 
nearly word for word, from Napo- 
leon's address to the Army of Egypt* 
before the battle of the Pyramids. 
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Londothy March. 

I AM sorry that my last letters did 
not arrive in time for your Number 
for February. The fact is, 1 ivaited 
and ivaitcd day after day^ or rather 
night after night, for the production 
of something new at cither of our 
theatres, until it seems it was too 
late for my communications to be of 
any service that month. The loss, 
however, Mr Editor, was the loss of 
the readers of the Edinburgh 
litne ; and the fault was the fault of 
the Managers of our p] ay-houses. I 
take no blame to myself in this mat- 
ter I Kd 0}^nun Ic sue colpc si perdvna. 
The managers and proprietors too 
were the sufterers by it ; for thinner 
houses have rarely been known, than 
some that occurred in the beginning 
of February. 

Uu turning back to my memoran- 
da for the last two months, I find 
that since Simpson Co., brought 
out on the 4t]i January, only two 
novelties have been presented at 
cither of our winter houses. The 
earliest of these was a sort of opera, 
or comedy, with songs, made up 
from one of the novels of the Great 
Unknown,” under the title of Ni- 
gel.” It was understood to be from 
the pen of Mr Horace 'Fwiss, and it 
is no other, in fact, than the produc- 
tion which 1 long ago announced he 
was preparing for the stage. It is 
very true, that, in the London news- 
papers, his authorship was contra- 
dicted ; but 1 reckon that this goes 
for nothing ; for as the performance 
was unsuccessful, (1 do not mean that 
it was not acted for three or four 
nights,) he must be anxious to dis- 
claim all connection with it. Besides, 
the contradiction was a little ambigu- 
ous and artful, not direct and positive: 
as the comedy, opera, or whatever it 
might be called, iiad not met widi 
tfic general approbation of the public, 
it was but fair to presume that Mr 
H. Twiss was not the writer of it. 
It reminds one of the reply of Fin- 
layson to one of the charges of 
O Mcara : As Mr Finlayson was 
never authorised by liis superiors to 
promise Mr O'Meara a surgeonsliip 
of Greenwich Hospital, it is but fair 
to presume that lie never did promise 

VO I,. XU. 


it.” In neither case was any such 
presumption warranted. Doubtless, 
Mr Finlayson did offer the surgeon- 
ship ; and, doubtless, Mr H. Twdss 
was the writer of the play of Ni- 
gel.” Indeed, the circumstance, that, 
after a few wearisome representations, 
it was damned, instead of being a 
proof to the contrary, may be looked 
upon by some as a confirmation 
strong.*” 1 wonder what injudicious 
friend drew up the qualified contra- 
diction containing such an unquali- 
fied panegyric : it surely could not 
come from the pen of Mr H. Twiss 
himself. If Nigel” had been writ- 
ten by Mr Moncrief, such a mode of 
getting out of the scrape might not 
have been inconsistent with the very 
exalted notion that gallymaufry* 
grinder” entertains of his own abili- 
ties ; for he goes about London, avow- 
ing, that though he does not think 
himself equal to Shakespeare as a 
poet, yet sure he is, that he possesses 
an extempore talent, which there is 
no proof that Shakespeare ever pos- 
sessed ; that Shakespeare was content 
to coniine his plays to one house, 
the Globe, whereas ne(Mr Moncrief) 
has had pieces acted successfully at 
four or five different theatres, on the 
same night ; — nay, more, that it has 
several times happened that his pro- 
ductions have made up the whole 
amusement of the audience ; the co- 
medy, interlude, and farce, being all 
three from his sole and unassisted 
pen.” What French author is it that 
asserts, 

“ V ignorance tonjours cst prite a s' ad- 
mirer 'f'* 

I do not say that the line applies, 
in its full extent and force, to Mr 
Moncrief; neither do 1 say that he 
has not a considerable share of clever- 
ness in his way, one of his main qua- 
lifications being that of adaj^ng 
other men's labours to his own pur- 
oses. Let me do him the justice, 
owever, of stating, that his llo- 
chester," played by EUiston at the 
Olympic, before he became sole 
lessee and propridter of Drury-Lane 
Theatre," is quite as good as any- 
thing Mr H. 'Twiss haa ever^^e, 
not excepting even his speeclfB in 
Parliament. 

3Q 
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Upon his “ Nigel,” it is not my 
purpose to waste many words: though 
It took him so long to prepare it for 
the stage, it was not nearly so good 
as the hasty sketch Mr C. Dibdin 
(who has a knack in this line) drew 
up for the Surrey Theatre, within a 
week after the novel made its appear- 
ance. It is very clear that Mr Twiss 
did not understand what he was 
about, and forgot that most import- 
ant fact, that scenes telling exceed- 
ingly well in narrative, lose a vast 
deal of their effect on the stage. Mr 
Twiss mistakes his talent: he is a 
barrister, and a politician, and it 
would answer hispuipose much bet- 
ter, because he is mu^ better quali- 
fied for it, i£^ like Mr Holt, (the au- 
thor of the two pamphlets on The 
State of the Nation,”; he would con- 
fine himself to law and statistics, and 
abandon poetry altogether. Had 
^rd Sidmouth and Bexley remained 
in office, Mr Holt would certainly 
have obtained some legal preferment: 
as it is, he stands a good chance of 
success. Mr Twiss has lost his best 
patron. Lord Londonderry ; but he 
is in a situation, in which, by pru- 
dence, and taking the right course, 
he may be sure of obtaining others. 
There exists, however, one obstacle, 
and it is, that Mr Secretary Peel re- 
gards him with some degree of envy 
and jealousy, and it is very certain 
that this statesman, (as we must call 
him, at least in courtesy,) possesses 
no such talents as place him above 
those petty passions. 

However, 1 am wandering from 
plays to politics ; though, indeed, as 
far as tragedy and farce arc concern- 
ed, they have more connection than 
might be supposed. 

A new Afterpiece, with a more ra- 
tional title than some produced of 
late, and with more claims to suc- 
cess, has also been brought out at 
Covent Garden : it is called The 
Dt;cl, or the two Nephews.” It pre- 
tends to nothing more than to the 
rank of a Farce ; not, like Simpson 
& Co.,” to be ** a (’omedy” in two 
acts. By the bye, I find that 1 and 
the newspapers were mistaken in at- 
faributing this last to Mr Dibdin ; 
but it is an error of no great impbrt- 
The plot of the Duel” is 
the (maracters well contrast- 
lied, the dialogue generally spirited. 


and the incidents judiciously ma- 
naged. There is rather too much of 
boxing and the fancy” in it, and 
the equivoques, though pleasant, and 
not forced, arc somewhat too long ; 
this species of dialogue being rather a 
substitute for humour, than humo- 
rous. The acting was admirable, and 
the farce deserved the success it ob- 
tained, which is more than 1 can say 
of Simpson & Co.,” which is still 
played when a third piece is wanted 
to fill up the usual time which the 
audience expects to be occupied. 

Mystery hangs over a forthcoming 
trag^y, by Miss Mitford. It was 
announced in the Morning Chronicle 
some days ago, that T. N. Tal- 
fourd. Esq. barrister at law,” had 
read in the Green-room of CJovcnt- 
Garden Theatre, a new 7'ragedy by 
Miss iMitford, which was greatly ad- 
mired. Very soon afterwards, al- 
most in the next publication of the 
newspaper, it was mentioned that 
this Tragedy, (I forget what name 
was given to it,) had been with- 
drawn ; for what reason, was not 
stated. This was followed by a third 
paragraph, informing the public that 
a second Tragedy, by Miss Mitford, 
was in course of rehearsal ; but still 
no explanation was aftorded why the 
first had been so suddenly suppress- 
ed, although it was noticed distinct- 
ly that they were different j^erfonn- 
ances. Miss Mitford has not offered 
any thing to the world of late, and 
perhaps she may liave a stock of new 
Tragedies by her. I recollect that a 

tailor (not Mr P of Chari ng- 

Cross, he writes only pe.'litieal trea- 
tises — petit hie plus ivmjHtris atque 
old plus ) once asked me to read over 
a sentimental Comedy he had written: 
he was not iny tailor, you may be 
sure. 1 complied, and gave him 
what encouragement I could. He was 
overjoyed at my opinion, and added, 
with much self-satisfaction, that if 
that succeeded, he had four more 
ready. It may be the same with 
Miss Milford's Tragedies ; but, as I 
said, the mystery yet remains to be 
cleared up. It would not tell much 
in favour of Mr Talfourd's skill in 
reading, if it should ap|)ear that the 
first Tragedy i^oliced, in the nara* 
graph, to have been ‘'greatly admir- 
ed,^' had, in fact, been withdrawn in 
consequence. 
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Having thus touched upon all tlie 
novelties I recollect^ in tile way of 
Plays and Afterpieces^ offered to the 
public within about the last six 
weeks, \ will advert, in my next, to 
such new actors and actresses as have 
appeared, and to our old favourites, 
who have just come forward again, 
after an absence of some months in 
the country. 

London, 8/A March. 

" What has become of Miss F. 11. 
Kelly ?” was a question, about three 
weeks ago, in the mouths of most per- 
sons who take an interest in theatrical 
matters ; but now people are tired of 
asking it, and of receiving no satis- 
factory answer : at present it may be 
said, in the words of the old song, 

Where she’s gone, and how hhe fares, 
Nobody knows, — and nobody cares.’* 

Two months ago, I gave it as my 
opinion, and was laughed at for it, 
that her popularity, as far as she ever 
had any, would not be of long dura- 
tion, and it has turned out accord- 
ingly. i know not what sort of in- 
fluence was used with the London 
newspapers, regarding this young 
lady, but that some influence or otlicr 
was used is quite clear, for they all 
joined in a chorus of praise of that 
acting which almost every body is 
now ready to admit was undeserving 
of half the applause it obtained. This 
is one more proof of the degree of re- 
liance that is to be nlaced iq>on our 
metropolitan diurnal criticisms. How 
the poor natives of Dublin, too, were 
laugheil at for having long allowed 
this blossom to waste its sweetness 
on the desert air” of empty benches ! 
This is the second time, within two 
years, that their taste has been un- 
justly reviled : they were called all 
sorts of hard names for not being 
sensible of the merits of Miss Wilson, 
whom all the world acknowledges 
now to have been, in her way, an 
impostor upon the taste of London 
audiences. Miss F. H. Kelly^ was 
a protegee (we use the word in no 
improper sense) of Mr Shiel, the 
great Irish tragic poet,” as he has 
been called : how he contrived to 
put her off* upon the managers of 
Covent-Garden Theatre we can ca^ 
aily guess ; but how he contrived 
to put her off*, even as long as he 


did, upon the public, is yet matter 
of mere speculation. Be it as it may, 
it is pretty evident, that this young 
lady, who might perhaps have been 
both useful and respectable in any 
other line, has now found her level; 
and if she ever appear on the stage 
again, unless peatly altered, it must 
be in an inferior rank to that she was 
induced to claim. Let those who 
think me harsh and ungallant, recol- 
lect how much gallantry, in this, and 
some other cases, has contributed to 
mislead in the formation of a true 
estimate. As I once before remark- 
ed, 1 do not know what gallantry has 
to do with theatrical criticism. Mr 
Shiel's motive is quite plain: he 
wanted to supply the place of Miss 
O'Neil in his tragedies ; lie saw no- 
body competent on our Londonboardfl, 
and he therefore thought he would 
import an adventure of his own, which 
would at least have novelty to re- 
commend it. 

This mention of Miss F. H. Kelly 
leads me to inquire in what part of 
the United Kingdom Miss Kelly, late 
of Drury- Lane, and the English 
Opera-House, is performing, or whe- 
ther indeed she be performing at 
all ? A single line from her lips was 
worth all, and more, than Miss F. H. 
Kelly had to say in the last Tragedy 
by Mr Sbiel. I recollect an epi- 
gram (they called them so at that 
date, 1598) upon old George Chap- 
man, the first translator of Homer, 
and author of a number of dramatic 
works, of which the following were 
four lines : 

“ Thy plays are not so much like plays 
as life. 

And truth and fiction— these are both at 
strife ; 

As if thou’dst cut a piece from out exist- 
ence, 

Only compressing things till then at dis- 
tance." 

The same, or nearly the same, may 
be said of Miss Kelly's performance: 
it is not so much like liie, as life it- 
self ; and I consider it a great impu- 
tation upon our London play-goem, 
that they will endure her absence, 
who, for so many seasons, contribu- 
ted 90 much to tneir deliglit^ In this 
particular, Managers ought to be un- 
der greater control than at prf^nt : 
they engage and discharge, just as 
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suits their pleasures or their pockets, 
never taking the wishes of the pub- 
lic at all into consideration, in the 
summer, 1 suppose, of course, we 
shall sec her again at the English 
Opera-house. Mr Arnold was her 
first patron, "when she was wholly 
unknown in London, and to her fi- 
delity to him, and to her anxiety to 
promote his interests, she owes her 
dismissal from Drury- Lane Theatre. 

Rumours are afloat respecting dis- 
putes between Charles Kemble and 
Macready : they were to be expected, 
from the inode in which the former 
began hivS career as Manager of Co- 
vent- Garden ; it is therefore proba- 
ble that some differences have arisen. 
The cast of parts is always a fruitful 
subject of theatrical quarrels. We 
have seen the success of C. Kemble's 
attempt, while Macready was in Ita- 
ly, to go through his brother John 
Kemble’s series of characters : he has 
not tried any one of them since his 
melancholy failure in Hamlet. Whe- 
ther it be owing to him and his in- 
fluence, I knownot, but Macreadyhas 
come comparatively very little belcrc 
the public this season ; and it is ge- 
nerally understood, that he complains 
of being thus kept in the back-ground. 
If Charles Kemble had also forced 
himself forward, there might be more 
reason for dissatisfaction. As Mana- 
ger, however, he has many ways of 
keeping himself alive in the public 
recollection ; but an actor only, has 
merely to trust to the number of 
times he appears, and the applause he 
obtains. Macready, with all his talent, 
would soon die in the public recol- 
lection, if he were not now and then 
to make what is technically called a 
hit. lie has not done so once this 
season yet ; for he has had no oppor- 
tunity but in Mr Shiel's defunct 
Tragedy of the Ilugueonot." AVliat 
Jlloliere says of old age, that it devoif 
ne son^er movrir, is true of an 
actor. It was Garrick's complaint, 
that an actor, however eminent, lived 
no lonp^er than his Hfls ; but if Mac- 
ready 18 kept back, as has been the 
case lately, he will die a very pre- 
mature deatli indeed. 1 am not sure, 
that, in this respect, much blame 
is imputable either to him or to C« 
Kemble. 

The taste of this season has un- 
questionably been musical and ope- 


r.atic* and it has of course essentially 
interfered botli with the performance 
of Tragedy and Comedy. Kean him- 
self has appeared hut seldom, and 
hardly at all, since the return of Lis- 
ton and Miss Stephens to London. 
Young, after ending his short engage- 
ment at Drury, hasretired to Bath, and 
hence, it is very plain, that the “ sole 
manager and lessee" did not think it 
worth while to retain him. Neverthe- 
less, he deserves credit for engaging 
Liston, and still more for securing 
Miss Stephens. 1 had intended to 
speak more at large in my present let- 
ter, of their joint re-appearance on the 
rival boards of Driiry-Lane, but I am 
obliged to defer it till I write next. 

London, 9th March. 

1 Avas interrupted, yesterday even- 
ing, by a friend, who called in to give 
me the news, just arrived, of the 
death of John Philip Kemble: he 
expired at Lausanne, on the ‘iGtli of 
last month, of a paralytic attack, and, 
by all the accounts, he a})pcars to 
have suffered little or no j^aiii. 'Po 
the public, he died several } ears ago, 
when he quitted the stage, so that 
they will not now have to lament liis 
loss, any more than the d(‘cease of 
any other respectable gentleman : all 
their recollections of what he was 
■will still remain ; all their gratitude 
(if the public ever feel it) for the plea- 
sure, the delight he afforded, during 
a long and brilliant career. I am 
not going to be cither biographical 
or critical regarding him. ilr Jones' 
book will supply all the main parti- 
culars of his life, and I do not think 
that any opinions of mine, or of any 
other man, are wanting, at this timt^ 
of day, to lead to a correct estimate 
of .John Philip Kemble's genius as a 
tragic actor. As he was born in 1 7 hi, 
he was 6(i years old when he dieil. 
Jt is some satisfaction to me to recol- 
lect, that Macbeth was the first play 
1 ever saw, and that Kemble and his 
sister sustained the principal charac- 
ters ; this, too, at a time when they 
were both in their zenith. 

It is, I believe, not generally 
known, that when playing, very ear- 
ly in life, at York, Kemble publish- 
wa volume of Juvenile Poems, un- 
der the title of “ Fugitive Pieces," 
putting his name to them. But he 
soon became dissatisfied with them. 
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and (as Lord Byron has since attempt- 
ed to do with his " Poems by George^ 
Lord Byron, a minor/*) endeavoured 
to suppress them. His printer told 
me, when I was at York, fourteen 
years ago, that Kemble had burnt 
260 copies in his presence. How- 
ever, some few had previously got 
into circulation, and they have now 
and then been sold at auctions : se- 
veral copies were bought at high 
prices, from one, to four or five pounds, 
for Kemble himself. I never saw 
the volume, wdnch is, of course, ex- 
tremely scarce ; but a friend of mine 
extracted for me one or two speci- 
mens, which I have preserved by way 
of curiosity, and with one of which 
I will now present the readers of the 
Edinburgh Magazine. 1 would quote 
others, but they would be too long 
for this place, and if 1 offered them 
to the Editor, to be inserted else- 
where, ho seems so much in arrear 
with his correspondents, that I doubt 
if he could find room for them. It 
is to be recollected, that John Kem- 
ble was a Roman Catholic, and the 
subsequent epigram had probably a 
reference* to one of his acquaintances. 

On a Vounfi^ and Jivaui'iful Catholic who 
purposed to take the Veil. 

“ If Anna e'er should take the veil. 

For others’ sins alone to wail 

The noisy world she flics ; 

And with the tendcrest pity fill’d 
To pray for those her beauty kill’d, 

The Archer in her eyesd” 

This is not much amiss, I 
have seen something like it before. 
It is only a playful trifle ; but the 
chief part of the collection consists of 
serious and sentimental poems. 

1 noticed in a former letter, that 
Macready had been kept in the back- 
ground, and that Kean bad lately 
played but seldom. 1 {lerccive that 
they are both advertised for to-mor- 
row night : Macready is to play King 
John ; Gonstance by Mrs Ogilvie, 
a lady whose name I have before 
omitted to mention, and who has re- 
cently come forward to take the first 
line in tragedy. She is unequal to it, 
althougli I allovr her no small share 
of cleverness. Lady Constance was 
Mrs Siddons's part ; but it is not one 
that ever called for the full exercise 
and display of her powers: for this 


reason, Mrs Ogilvic may be more 
successful in it than she has shown 
herself in characters of higher reach 
and more varied passion. Kean per- 
forms King Lear, and there is no 
play I would not rather see him in 
than in this : he reduces the old mo- 
narch down almost to the level of a 
drivelling work-house pauper. , 

Miss Stephens and Braham in va- 
rious operas, but chiefly in Guy 
Mannering,** Artaxerxes,*’ and the 
Beggars* Opera,” have been draw- 
ing overflowing houses to Drury- 
Lane; while Liston, in “Love, Law, 
and Physic,*’ “ Killing no Murder,'* 
See. lias been making the audience 
laugh till they roared again with 
pleasure and pain. 1 expected to see 
some of the fat citizens go off like 
Margutta, in Pulce’s 19th C^anto, 
where he bursts himself with laugh- 
ing at an ape ; 

A” parve chc vseUse nna homhatday 
Tantofu grande dc to scoppio il inoiu\ 

(St. 1 19.) 

London, Wth 21 arch. 
I am sorry tliat I did not send my 
last letter oH' on Monday, without 
waiting to see King John, and adding 
this ])ostscript, for nothing 1 saw was 
worth the delay : however, as 1 did 
go to Govent-Garden, 1 will say a 
few words about the performance. 
In the first place, I did not like Mac- 
rcady’s King John as well as 1 ex- 
pected, and it is not a part that will 
add a jot to his reputation : there- 
fore, the sooner he drops it the better. 
He W'as most successful in the inter- 
view with Hubert, — “Come hither, 
gentle Hubert,*’ &c. ; but here he 
was laboriously studied, and, through- 
out, art was far too paramount. This 
is rather a growing fault with Mac- 
ready, and of itself would indicate 
a want of real genius. Mrs Ogilvie 
exactly came up to my expectation in. 
Lady Constance — neither better nor 
worse : she failed, in my opinion, in 
that celebrated passage, “ Here 1 and 
Sorrow sit,*' &c. In consequence of 
the death of his brother, Mr C. Kem- 
ble could not play Falconbridge, and 
who, will it be conjectured, supplied 
his place? Mr Connor — the same 
gentleman who performs the Irish 
Tutor,*’ and indeed all the low Irish 
parts at this house ! This was a lit- 
tle too much, and so the audience 
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felt it. To Bay that Abbot would 
liave done it far better, is to say no* 
thing, because nobody could have 
done it worse. The whole play went 
off as lieavily as possible, and unless 
for Mrs Ogilvie, it is difficult to 
guess why it was represented. 

In a former letter, I mentioned, 
that, excepting Miss Milford's pro* 
duction, no novelties were spoken of; 
but to my surprise, at the bottom of 
the bills of yesterday, at Covent-Gar- 
der, 1 see a new Tragedy and a new 
Comedy both advertised. The Trage- 
dy is called Julian, and I take it for 
granted that it is the old Spanish 
story of the Renegade in the time of 
Roderick the last of the Goths, told 
by Mariana in his history, and which 
has been made the subject of many 
poems, dramatic and otherwise, in 
Spain A few years ago, Walter 
Savage Landor published, anony* 
momy, a play, under the same title : 
he is uie author of that mad poem 
The Ghebir but it is probabfe the 
Tragedy now about to be acted is 
not his. It may be Miss Milford's, 
though, had it been, we should pro- 
bably have seen some new puff of it 
in the Morning Chronicle. Of the 
new Comedy, 3ie title is not given, 
and it is likely that it will not be 
brought out until after the Tragedy. 

London, 6tk April, 

I am the more sorry for the ** fata- 
lity" (as you call it, Mr Editor, in 
your Notices to Correspondents,) at- 
tending the last Theatrical Article, 
because it, in particular, contained 
some matter of general, though of 
temporary interest. Where the de- 
Uy arose, or what was its cause, I 
know not ; but I am very sure that no 
blame was imputable to me, as 1 w'as 
particularly desirous that what 1 sent 
should appear without fail. I ex- 
pect it still, and, on this account, my 
communications this montli shall be 
shorter. I think that my last letter 
was dated onlv on the 10th March— 
it ought to have reached you in 
Edinburgh on the 12th, and to have 
been inserted as a matter of course. 
Had it been minted, as it ought to 
have been, I should this month have 
sent you one or two further speci- 

* One of the most distinguished is by 
Louis de Leon, who atributes all the ca- 

ities of Spain to this Renegade. 


mens of the poetry of the late John 
Philip Kemble, by way of curiosities, 
and not intended in any way to coun- 
teract the high reputation he has 
justly acquired as a performer. I pre- 
sume, from what you say, that no fault 
is attributable to you ; and the on- 
ly amends you can make for the post- 
ponement, both to the reader and to 
me, is to continue the correspondence 
in tile present Number as if there had 
been no interruption. 

Julian,” regarding which .1 was 
bold enough to hazard some conjec- 
tures, and which, by the bye, liave 
tiime<l oat to be false, as conjectures 
will do sometimes, has been brought 
out at Covent-Garden Theatre, and 
it lias met witli tolerable success. 
The story is not Spanish, but Sici- 
lian, and the author is not Mr VV'al- 
ter Savage Landor, but Miss Milford, 
a young lady, who, some years ago, 
(I understand, for I have not seen 
it,) published a poem under the title 
of Christina, or the Maid of the 
South Seas.” If, however, that poem 
be no better than its title, I hope it 
may never come under my observa- 
tion, especiallv as its incidents are 
taken from tne adventures of the 
lialf-methodistmutincersin Pitcairn's 
Island. With respect to the 'I'ragc- 
dy of Julian,” 1 shall not attempt 
to enter into the story, which is full 
of improbabilities, nor into the poe- 
to, which is full of common-places 
and scraps, picked up here and there, 
and appropriated. I roust admit, ne- 
y^theless, that some of the scenes 
tai very judiciously managed, and 
that a good deal of art is displayed in 
a few of tlie situations ; but, as a 
whole, it is bad, and cannot possibly 
have a long existence. 1 saw it for 
the second time, on the 6th night of 
its representation, and the house was 
not more than half filled. The open- 
ing of the piece is by far the best 
part of it ; but here is an obvious imi- 
tation, not to say translation, from 
the Greek, for it is given out tliat 
Miss Mitford, 

— alia parte in truiind mtpendit 
Homerum^ 

or at least is competent to do so. She 
is not to be blamed for having avail- 
ed herself of the assistance of jEschy- 
luB or Sophocles, only it would have 
been as well if she had acknow- 
ledged it. The catastrophe deserves 
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np other epithet than ludicroua : 
the banished hero climbs up a tower 
wlicre tbe heroine is confined, know- 
ing that she is there, by a diamond 
cross which she liangs from the win- 
dow. AV^liile they arc together, en- 
ter three or four mercenaries to slay 
Julian ; but, by a clumsy accident, 
they kill the lady and Julian, who, 
throughout, is a fellow of no heart 
or energy, and dies of mere grief and 
exhaustion, upon the body of his mis- 
tress. This is not merely absurd, 
but laughable, and the more so, be- 
cause it would have been so easy to 
have altered the conclusion. The 
interest is not very ill sustained, and 
the characters, though without no- 
velty, arc well contrasted. The 
whole fabric is built upon an impro- 
bability of the grossest kind. 

'fhe acting, in general, was good, 
but not so good as one would be led to 
suppose, from reading the criticisms 
in the newspapers: I refer here to 
the parts sustained by Miss Lacy and 
Maercady, who play tlie heroine and 
the hero. The former is fast improv- 
ing in characters of tenderness and 
imtbos, though, from defect of face 
and voice, she never will be equal to 
the part in which she originally ap- 
pear ..‘d in London — Belvidera. Her 
Annabel la, in tbe Tragedy of Ju- 
lian'' is a part of tbe same cast, but not 
of the same compass, and she makes 
it interesting. J ulian is her husbai^^ 
a whining sort of gentleman, with 
occasional fits of passion, who is 
placed in difficult circumstances, be- 
ing the only witness of an attempt, 
on the part of his own father, to 
commit murder. Macready very 
much changed his style of acting this 
character, between the first and sixth 
ni^bt of representation, and, in my 
opinion, it was an improvement, 
though he did not rant quite so vio- 
lently, nor resort so constantly to the 
trick of trapping applause, by sud- 
den transitions from the top to the 
bottom of his voice. This has been 
a growing error with him for some 
time, and it is a good sim that he 
has become sensible of it^imself. 

London^ 9th April, 
If I were not afraid that your 
readers would think me one of Uiose 
pedants, whose dinner, according to 
the witty Italian, ought to consist of 


nothing but iongues, cut into the 
smallest possible pieces, I should be 
inclined to begin my present com- 
munication with a quotation from 
Cicero, which, strange as it may s^em, 
is certainly very applicable to the two 
After-pieces, brought out this Easter 
at Coveiit-Garden and Drury-Lane 
Theatres. Yet why should one be 
afraid of such a charge, if, indeed, it 
amount to any ? And where is the 
objection to a quotation ‘‘ from the 
great Roman," as Mr Martin calls 
him, even in a theatrical article ? 
However, as there is nothing more 
ofiensivc than to appear too learned, 
and make a show of school-boy eru- 
dition, 1 will forego it. In both 
these new productions there is a great 
deal to be heard, but very little to be 
understood, and nothing that can be 
listened to with any degree of inte- 
rest. The answer to this objection 
is very easy, and very decisive — viz. 
that the Manager never meant that 
there should be. They were intend- 
ed as mere vehicles for scenery, and 
the purpose has been accomplished : 
never was there a more gorgeous ex- 
hibition of colours and gilding, than 
in the Vision of the Sun" at Co- 
ven t-C harden, and in “ the Chinese 
Sorcerer" at Drury-Lane. 

The story of “ the Vision of the 
Sun" is this — No, 1 will not give 
it. Shall Miss Mitford have it to 
say of me, that 1 omitted to tell the 
fable of her Tragedy, and yet did 
not scruple to detail that of a Spec^ 
iacle f Besides, it might be just as 
reasonable to give the story of a Pan- 
tomime, for there literally is little 
or no difference between the Vi- 
sion of the Sun" and a Christmas 
Pantomime, excepting the very un- 
fair omission of Harlequin and Co- 
lumbine. We have necromancers, 
fairies, clowns, lovers, ladies, hcroi- 
cal adventures, and magic 'Changes of 
scenery, with, above all, an abun- 
dant supply of devils and imps, of 
divers sliapes, sizes, and colours. In 
short, there was no deficiency, except 
the absence of the motley hero and 
tawdry heroine, usually, nay, until 
now invariably, belonging to these 
accompaniments* 

But for the scenery, the After-piec< 
is as stupid as can well be imagined 
but the eye is no sooner sated will 
one splendid view, than it is gratifiec 
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by another, wiili, at the same time, 
a due admixture and alleniatiou of 
gloomy caverns and groves, ‘ for the 
purpose of setting of!‘ the painful glit- 
ter of the rest. The Vision itself is a 
yety ma^ificent display — perfectly 
sight-apting, and, at the same time, 
taste and ingenuity have not been 
absent. The landscape scenes are 
perhaps inferior to those in some 
other pieces of the same cast, yet in 
these Mr Grieve usually excels. 

There is a rage at present for see- 
ing actresses in breeches : jMiss Tree 
seldom appears now in any thing else, 
and Miss Stephens is out of favour 
with the Managers, because she thus 
far insists upon maintaining the na- 
tural modesty of her sex. As I have 
said in a previous letter, 1 like her 
the better for it ; and lovely as 1 
think Miss Foote, 1 should have 
thought her more so, if she had ne- 
ver s^wn me the proportions above 
her knee, in a tight pantaloon. In 

Julian*' she also wears male at- 
tire : in short, 1 shall very soon ex- 
pect, that things will come to such a 
pass, that no actress, comic, or tra- 
gic, will be engaged, unless she will 
consent to exhibit her person in this 
manner. 'I'lic Hero in “ the Vision 
of the Sun** might have been per- 
formed by any young actor, or old 
one either, for that matter ; hut it 
was supposed that the public w^ould 
like to see Mrs V'ining's legs, and, as 
they arc very pretty ones, perhaps it 
was imagined, also, that she would 
not much object to displaying them. 
She certainly struts about the stage 
in a petticoat, considerably shorter 
th^n Sir W. Curtis’s Idlt, when the 
King was in Scotland, with all ima- 
ginary confidence, and plays her part 
with much spirit. 

Quern prwstarc jjotesi muHcr gakata pa- 
dorem 

Qufffugit a sexu ? 

I do not pretend that my moral 
sense is greatly shocked or offended 
by this sort of indelicacy ; but it does 
not argue much for plays, or play, 
houses, when they are obliged to re- 
sort to such expedients. If North- 
brook, Sjtubbs, IVynn, and the other 
Puritans, objected so strenuously* to 
men wearing female attire on tlic 
stage, what would they say to the 
degeneracy of our day, wlicn a piece 


is seldom brought out that has not 
one or more women in breeches ? I 
have not seen Miss Love's legs yet, 
but I understand they are visible 
with Miss Foote's, in “ the Two 
Pages." 

As a great deal of what has been 
remarked of*' the Vision of the Sun” 
is applicable to ** the Chiaese Sor- 
cerer,” only, perhaps, on some points, 
(especially that of unintelligibility,) 
in a stronger degree, I shall only say, 
that Drury-Lane, for the first time 
since its last erection, has in this in- 
stance been able to enter into a com- 
petition with her rival, as far as sce- 
nery is concerned. The music to 
“ the Chinese Sorcerer,” is better 
than that to " the Vision of tlie 
Sun.” The latter is by Ware, but 
by whom the former is composed 1 
have forgotten : I think it is by Mr 
('ooke and Mr Horne. 

Braham and Miss Stephens play 
Prince Orlando and Floretto, in the 
Cabinet, to-morrow. Liston has 
gone through his first engagement at 
I)rury-Lane, but he will return soon. 

Mrs Ogilvie performed Lady Mac- 
beth on Monday night, much better 
than I should have expected. She 
bids fair to be a very useful actress, 
and she has many requisites of ex- 
cellence. It will be long, perhaps, 
before the higher female tragic cha- 
racters on our stage are adequatc- 
lyKlled. In the banquet scene, Mrs 
Uplvie was particularly successful. 
Macready played Macbeth but poor- 
ly, excepting in, the dagger-scene, 
which he rendered dreadfully effec- 
tive. 

The new Comedy mentioned in my 
last as forthcoming, is attributed to 
a fresh canditate for the “ clapper- 
clawings of the vulgar.*' , 

Mr Haynes, author of the Bridal 
Night, has a new Tragedy accepted 
** by the sole Manager and lessee of 
Drury-Lanc." By the bye, Klliston 
has been repeating his Hover, which 
he declares in the hill, was received 
with acclamations of delight, by a 
brilliant and overflowing audience. 
He seems to keep this i)art to him- 
self, by not allowing any body else 
to ap|)ear in it; Ilarbctter, and 
Wreijch, could perform it inimitably. 
But Wrench is not to be engaged at 
either of our 'Winter Theatres — 1 
should like to. know the secret why. 
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WORKS PREPARING POR POitlCATION. 


LONDON. 

Speedily will be published, in three 
volumes, under the title of Nature Dis- 
played, one hundred LfCCtures on the most 
striking objects in the animal, vegetable, 
and mineral kingdoms, and on celestial 
and terrestrial phenomena in general, by 
Simeon Shaw, LJ4.D. 

Captain Franklin's Narrative of his 
perilous and disastrous Journey from the 
Shores of Hudson's Bay to the Mouth of 
the Cupper-mine River, will be published 
soon. 

Mr Ensor is preparing a work on the 
Poor, and their Relief. It is elaborate, 
and contains all the learning, ancient and 
modern, on the subject. 

Owing to the illness of Mr Mitchell, 
the editor, the second or Chemical Volume 
of the Methodical Cyclopedia, cannot ap- 
fiear till about the middle of April. 

U. F. Knight, Esq. has a new poem in 
the press, cntitl^ Alfred, which will ap- 
pear next month in an octavo volume. 

The Author of Sketches of India*’ 
has nearly ready for publication, in an 
octavo volume, Recollections pf the Pe- 
ninsula, containing remarks mi the man- 
ners and character of the Spanish nation. 

Mr Henry Phillips, F.H.S. author of 
the History of Fruits known in Great 
Britain,” “ Cultivated Vegetables,” &c. 
is now engaged upon Sylva FlorUera (the 
Shrubbery), containing an historical and 
botaniBl account of the dowering shmbs 
and trees which now ornament the slulib- 
bery, the park, and rural scenes in general. 

The new ^ition of the Saxon Chro- 
nicle, edited by the Rev. Mr Ingram, 
may be expected to appear in a few days. 

W. Marsden, Esq. F.R.S. &c. has just 
completed the first {lortion of his Numis- 
mata Orientalia Illustrata. The Oriental 
coins, ancient and modem, of his collec- 
tion, are described and historically illus- 
trate : it forms a handsome quarto vo- 
lume, and contains numerous plates, from 
drawings made under the author's inspec- 
tion. 

Mr Sharon Turner’s valuable History 
of the Anglo-Saxons is under revision, 
and the fourth edition will be published 
shortly. 

Memoirs of the late Willium Haley, 
Esq, written by himself ' during his loQg 
retirement from public observation, 
are preparing for the press, under the 
superintendance of the ^v. Dr Johnson. 

Miss Aikin is preparing for t»ubllcation 
a Memoir of her Father, the late John 
VOL. xil. 


Aikin, M.D. together with a selection of 
his critical essays and miscellaneous pieces, 
not befofte printed in a. collected form. 
Improved editions of several of the most 
popular of Dr Aikin’s works are also pre- 
paring under the care of his family. 

Mr James, author of the ‘‘ Naval His- 
tory of Great Britain,” has in the press 
the second part of that work, completing 
his original design. In it will be given 
an accurate plan of the battle of Trafalgar. 

A new botanical work is commenced, 
called the Naturalist’s Repository, or 
Monthly Miscellany of Exotic Natural 
Histoiy, consisting of elegantly-coloured 
plates, with appropriate scientific and 
generri descriptions of the most curious, 
scarce, and beautiful productions of na- 
ture, that have been recently discovered 
in various parts of the world ; by £. Do- 
novan, F.L.S. 

Shortly will appear, in imperial octavo, 
with twenty plates by Heath, the Life of 
a Soldier. 

Mr Meger has nearly ready for publica- 
tion, a fine Engraving in the line and chalk 
manner, from the greatly-admired paint- 
ing, by Kid, of the Stolen Kiss. 

Sketches of Youth are in the press, by 
the author of “ Dangerous Errors.” 

Mr. Bicheno, of the Middle Temple, 
barristcr-at-law, has in the press a second 
edition of an Enquiiy into the Poor Laws, 
chiefly with a view to examine them as a 
system of national benevolence, and to 
show the evils of indiscriminate relief, 
with some remarks upon the schemes 
w hich have been submitted to Porliament. 

Whlttingham’s Pocket Novelists, Vol. 
XII. containing the Romance of the 
Forest, by Mrs BadcUlfe, will be published 
in April. 

The Cambridge Tart, intended as a 
companion to the *• Oxford Sausage,” is 
in the press, consisting of epigrammatic 
and satiric poetical elfrisions, &c. dainty 
morsels served up by Cantabs on various 
occasions: dedicated to the members of 
the University of Cambridge, by Socius. 

Shortly will be published, by subscrip- 
tion, an Original and Comprehensive 
System of Celestial PhUosophy, or Gene- 
thUacal Astronomy, in twenty numbew, 
octavo. The primitive elements of cal- 
culating nativities, and the true method 
of delivering judgment, will be proved, in 
the ^culations of thirty remarkable mo- 
dem nativitiet, never before published : by 
John Wofsdrie, sen. astronomer. 

Mr John Gale Jones announces 
Vindication of the Press against the falsa 
3R 
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and scurrilous asi>ersions 'i^Wimam Cob- 
belt,” including a retrtjsjiect of his politi- 
cal life and opinions, with notes critical 
and explanatory. 

Mr Bird, author of the “ Vale of 
Slaughter,” &c. has a volume in the press, 
entitled Poetical Memoirs. 

Mr G. Milner, jun. of Derby, author 
of St£inza8 written on a Summer's Even- 
ing, and other Poems,’* will have ready 
for publication in a few days, a Small 
volume of Essays and Sketches in prose. 

Dr Meyrick’s Treatise on Ancient 
Armour, a book calculated greatly to faci- 
litate a right understanding of the early 
historians, and to throw much light on 
the manners of our ancestors, is expected 
to appear in the course of next month. 
The Chronological arrangement of the 
whole, the illuminated capitals illustrative 
of the subject, and the most picturesque 
representations of the armour of didhrent 
periods, w'ill render this publication unlike 
any that has preceded it. 

A new novel, entitled Willoughby, in 
two volumes, wn'll app&tr in a few days. 

The Ilev. Dr Kudgu's Lectures on Ge- 
nesis are nearly ready for publication. 

Shortly w^ill be published, Sabbaths at 
Home, or Devotional Exercises, founded 
on Psalms xlii. and xliii. intended for the 
use of pious persons, when prevented from 
attending the public worship of God ; by 
Henry March. 

An Appeal for Religion to the best 
Sentiments and Interests of Mankind, is 
in the press. Ist, Four Orations for the 
Oracles of God. 2d, Judgment to Come, 
an argument in five discourses. 3d, 'Mes- 
slab’s Arrival, a scries of lectures : Ijy the 
Uev. Edward Irving, A.M. minister of the 
Caledonian Church,' Hatton Garden. 

Messrs Caravita and Cichelti, Profes- 
sors of Italian in the Royal Academy of 
Music, will shortly publish in Italian, 
with an English translation, a work en- 
titled, L’Ultie OpouBcolo, containing mo- 
ral maxims, &c. — Also, by M. Caravita, 
Thirty Original Letters, with Answers, on 
various subjects of criticism and amuse- 
ment. 

Points of Humour, illustrated in a 
series of plates, drawn and engraved by 
George Cruickshank, are in the press. 

• A reprint is preparing of Southwell’s 
Mary Magdalene’s Funeral Tears for the 
Death of our Saviour.-— 

Mr James Boaden is preparing for pub- 
lication, a Life of the late Jdut I^iip 
Kemble, Esq. induding a History of' the 
Stage from the Death of Garrick to the 
present Time. Having eryjoyed the inti- 
mate and uninterrupted fHcn^hip of that 
emitfent i^erson for nearly thiity years, he 


has entered with some conBdcnce on the 
task of composing this tribute to his me- 
moiy. It will contain a faithftil record of 
his personal history and of his professional 
ciurecr, illustrated with characteristic Anec- 
dotes, extracts from a carefully-preserved 
Correspondence, and a variety of informa- 
tion derived from genuine imd unexcep- 
tionable sources. In tracing the growth 
and dcveloi>ment of his talents as an actor, 
and in detailing the judicious and tasteful 
improvements introduced by him into all 
the details of histrionic representation, the 
opportunity will be taken of giving a ge- 
neral view of theatrical atfairs for the last 
forty years, accompanied with Biographi- 
cal imd Critical Notices of the principal 
Writers and Performers, and thus serving 
as a compendium of dramatic History 
during the time of our great Tragedian. 
Fully appreciating the value of his abundant 
materials, the author, however, would not 
willingly overlook the chance of even liie 
minutest accession to them ; and he will 
gladly avail himself of any authenticated 
communication, through his )mblishers, 
Messrs Longman and Co., relating cither 
to his illustrious Friend, or to the Stage, 
of which he was so distinguished an or- 
nament. 

EDINBURGH. 

Qvektik Durwabd, by the Author of 
“ Waverley,” “ Peveril of the Peak,” &c. 
is nearly ready for publication, in 3 vols. 
Post 8vo. 

A Series of Lithographic Sk^hes of 
Senary in Inverness-shire. PainKi from 
Nature, and drawn on Stone. By J. G. 
Hamilton, Esq. 

It is intended that this work sliall 
extend to threfe or four Numbers, com])rc- 
hending some of the finest ])ortions of 
Highland Scenery,— each Number to con- 
tain Six Views. 

Ringan Gtlhaize, or the Covenanters. 
3 vols. ISmo. By the Author of “ An- 
nals of the Parish.” 

Petticoat Tales. Vols. I. and IL ; con- 
taining, Ist, Ccairiantia, a Roman Story ; 
2d, Desra ; 3d, Flirtations of a Fortiiigbi 
in August ; 4th, Confessions of a Punch- 
Bow] ; dth. The Miller of Caldcr. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register for 
the years 1821 and 1822. 2 vols. 8vo. 

< A New Edition of the late Allan Burns’ 
Surgical Anatoi^y of the Head and Neck, 
with an addirional Plate, and Corrections ; 
in one vd. 8vo. 

Nearly ready for publication, Memoirs 
of the Rev. John Blackadcr, one of the 
Covenanters, compiled chiefly frotfi a Life 
written 1^ himself, while a prisoner (ki 
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the Bnss, and from various other private 
records. By A. Crichton. MrBlackader, 
at the Restoration, was minister of Tra- 
queer, near Dumfries. In his expulsion, 
he became an indefatigable field-preacher, 
and died in the Bass after several years 
confinement. 

These Memoirs, besides giving a con- 
cise Sketch of the Kpiscojial Persecution, 
and illustrating some of the most promi- 
nent events of that memorable period, con- 
tain accounts of the most noted Cunven- 
tides, various particulars of the Bass Pri- 
son, dec. Ill the Appendix will be found 
some account of tliat remarkable Bock, 
a list and short notices of the Prisoners, 


&c. Embdlishcd with a neat Engraving, 
by Lizars, ftom an original Drawing ; giv- 
ing a correct Representation of that For- 
tress while a State Prison. 

UNITED STATES. 

A work will soon be published by Mr 
John D. Hunter, of New-York, under the 
title of Manners and Customs of several 
Indian Tribes located west of the Mis- 
sissippi ; including some Account of the 
Soil, Climate, and Vegetable Productions, 
and the Indian Materia Medica ; with the 
History of the Author's life during a re- 
sidence of fourteen or fifteen years among 
them.” 


MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 

ARCHAEOLOGY. 

An Account of some recent Discover- 
ies, Hicroglyphical Literature, and Egyp- 
tian Antiquities, &c. By Thomas Young, 
M.D. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Cyclopaedia of Antiquities. Parts II. 
and HI. 4t(). 5s. each. 

Parts I. II. and III. of a Series of 
Views of the most interesting Remains of 
Ancient Castles. As. each. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Setchcll’s Catalogue of Pamphlets for 
1823. Is. 

Supplement to John Cuthell’s Catali^e 
of Old Books. 2s. fid. 

Part II. of Isaac Wilson's Catalogue of 
Books, new and second hand. Is. fid. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of the Life and Works of Sir 
Christopher Wren. By James Ehnes, 
Architect. 4to. £.3ir3s. 

Count Las Casas' Journal. Forts III. 
and IV. i;.luls. 

BOTANY. 

The British Flower Garden. No I. 3s. 

The Botanical Register: the designs 
from Living Plants. By Sydenham Ed- 
wards, P.L.S. £.2(i9s. 

Geranaceae : or a Histeny of the Beau- 
tiful Family of Geraniums. By R. Sweet, 
F.L.S. 1. £.3.1168. 

Treatise on Bulbous Roots. By the 
Hon. and Rev. W. Herbert, coloured 
plates. As. 

CHRONOLOGY. 

An ^Epitome of Chronology, from the 
Creation to the Present Period. By E. 
MaydWtili. 12mo. 5s. fid. 


CLASSICS. 

Sophocles, in English Prose, literally 
from the Text of Brunck, tv'ith Notes. 
Vol. I. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Shakspeare's Plays, with Notes, by 
Chalmers. 8 vols. Svo. £.3iil2s. : ten 
pocket vols. £.ltflOs. ; or the same on 
royal paper, m 10 vols. £.2. 

The Cause of the Greeks, a Play in 
Five Acts. By George Burgess, A.M. 
fis. 

The Earl of Ross, a Tragedy in Five 
Acts. 3s. fid. 

Julian, a Tragedy. By Miss M. R. 
Mitford. Bvo. 5s. 

EDUCATION. 

History and Manual of Mutual Instruc- 
tion and Moral Discipline, or Instructions 
for conducting Schools through the A- 
gency of the Scholars themselves. By the 
Rev. Andrew Bell, D.D. 

Lives of Learned and Eminent Men, 
adapted to the use of Children. 2 vol. 5s. 

riNE ARTS. 

A Portrait of Washington Irving, with 
Ten Plates to illustrate the Sketch Book, 
and Knickerbocker's New York. 8vo. 
£.iaiu6d. 

Paris and its Environs. By F. Nash. 

2 vols. 4to. £.8. 

A Cabinet of Portraits, consisting of 
Distinguished Characters, British and Fo- 
reign : accompanied with a brief Memoir 
of each Person. Comprising 64 Portraits, ^ 
edgraved in a superior manner. Svo. Ifis/ 
boards. 

HISTORY. 

Burnett's History of his Own Times, 
now edit. 6 vols. 8vo. £.2iills. 
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The Naval History of Great Britain, 
from 1783 to 1822. By E. P. Brcnton, 
Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. £.liil28. 

LAW. 

An Essay on Criminal Laws. By 
Andiew Green, L^LfB* IBmo. la. 6d. 
uatbematics. 

A System of Algebraic Geometry. By 
the Rev. Dionysius Lardner. Vol. I. 8vo. 

Elements of Practical Mechanics. By 
Guiseppe Venturoli. 8vo. 8s. 

MEDICINE. 

A Letter to Lord Liverpool on the 
Present State of Vaccination. By Thomas 
Brown, surgeon. 8vo. 4a. 

Practical Observations on Fever, Dy- 
sentery, and Liver Complaints ; with an 
Essay on Sypliilis. By George Balling- 
hall, M.D. 8 VO. 9s. 

Re])ly ID Annotations on Dr Macin- 
tosh’s Treatise on Puerperal Fever, by 
Mr Moir, surgeon ; and to Letters by Dr 
James Hamilton, jun. John Macin- 
tosh, M.D. 8vo. 2s. 

MISCELLANIES. 

A Series of Groups, illustrating the 
Physiognomy, Manners, and Character of 
the People of France and Germany. By 
G. Lewis. 8vo. 47.3u38. ; Medium 4to. 
X.3(r]£8.; or proofs, on roval 4to. 
£A»Un6d. 

Bases for the Formation of Literary 
Societies. 12mo. Is. 

Major’s Edition of Walton and Cotton’s 
Angler. Foolscap 8vo. 18s. 

I’he Inquirer. No. HI, 8vo. 4s. 

Fnigal and EconoxnicalOookery. Is. 6d. 
sewed, or 2s. Ix)ard8. 

A Letter to the Chairman of the Par- 
liamcntaiy Committee on the New Lon- 
don Bridge. Is. 

The First Sitting of the Committee on 
the proposed Monument to Shakspeare^ 
2s. 6d. 

Somatopsychonoologia, being an Exa- 
mination of the Controversy concerning 
Life, carried on by Laurence, Abemethy, 
RenkieU, and others. 8vo. 

Details of the Arrest, Innprisonment, 
and Libcaration, of Mr Bowring, by the 
Bourbon Government. 3vo. ds. 

Henderson’s Observations on the Ware- 
housiugBilL 8vo. 28. 

NATDltAL mSTOET. 

The Linnean System of Conchology, 
with 36 plates. By John Mawe^ JCtlnlk 
plain, or coloul^dl^ . 

NOVELS, TALES, AND EQMEirCES. 

Anecdotes of the Spanish ’End Portu- 
guese RcvoluUons. By Cohnt Pecchio. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Other Times, or the Monks of Leaden* 
hall. A Romance. 3 vols. 12mo. £.liils. 

Logan, a Family History. 4 vols. 
12mo. jC1ii48. 

The Pioneers, or the Sources of Sus- 
quehanna. S.ybls. 12mo. IBs. 

Whittingham’s Pocket Novelists, vols. 
IX. X. and XI. ; containing Tom Jones, 
by Fielding. Os. 

The Spy, a Talc of the Neutral Ground. 
By Mr Cooper. 3 vols. 12mo. 18s. 

Ada Reis, a Talc. 3 vols. Foolscap 
Bvo. Ids. 

The Pleasures of Friendship. A Talc. 
12mo. ds. 

Rassela Principe d’Abisslnia, tradotto 
dall Inglese del Signor Dottor Johnson. 
1 2mo. 6s. 6d. 

German Popular Stories: second edit, 
with 12 plates, drawn and engraved by G, 
Cruikshank. 7s. 

Isabel de Bersus, a Tradition of the 
Twelfth Century. 3 vols. 18s. 

Modes of Life, or Town and Country'. 
3 vols. 12mo. 18s. 

A Sketch of her own Circle. By Miss 
RusscL 4 vols. 12mo. £.lii4s. 

I'hc Spirit of Anecdote and Wit. By 
John Seward, Esq. 4 vols. 18mo. IGs. 

An Alpin Talc, suggested by some cir- 
cumstances which occurred at the close of 
the lost Century, with numerous Notes, 
illustrative aiidcharacterstic. 2 vols. 1 2mi>. 

Christmas Stories : contafning John 
Wildgousc, the Poacher ; the Smuggler ; 
and Good Nature, or Parish Matters. 
12mo). 3s. 

The Two Broken Hearts, a Tale. 

Sbeie Afkuse, the first Husband of 
Nourmahal, a Legend of Hindoostan. Bv 
T. R. PlottChe. 

^ POETEY. 

The Fudge Family in England. 7^. 
Natura Rcrum ; or the Nature of 
Things. By A. Dunderpate. 

Sacred Leisure ; or Poems on Religious 
Subjects. By the Rev. F. Hodgson. 
Foolscap 8va Cs. 

The Maid’s Revenge, and otho;^ Poems. 
By Cheviot Tichcliurn. 8vo. 

Specimens of the Russian Poets. By 
John Bowring, Esq. Vol. 11. 12ina Hs. 

An Elegy to the Memory of the late 
Rev. Hemy Martyn, with smaller pieces. 
By John Lawson, missionary at Calcutta, 
author of Orients Harping, aE|| Women 
in India. Foolscap 8vo. 

Miscellaneous Pieces in Verse. ByJ. 
Merry. 12mo. 4s. 

The Golden Age, or England in 1822- 
23, in an Epistle to a Friend Abroad. 
8va 

The Voice of the Vandois. or the Ma- 
niac of the Vallics. Hvo. 
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An Historical Sketch of the Interna- 
tional Policy of Modern Europe. By the 
Hon. F. Eden. 8vo. 15s. 

A Letter to the Freeholders of Surrey 
on the Agricultural Distress. By P. 
Mangles. Is. 6d. 

Outlines of a System of Political Eco- 
nomy. By T. Joplin. 8vo. 12s. 

Errors in our Funding System, with the 
Mode of Reviewing them. By John 
Brick wood. Is. 

Observations on the Effect produced by 
the Expenditure of Government during 
the Restriction of Cash Payments. By 
W. Blake, Esq. F. R. S. 8vo. 4s. 

A Letter to Lord Archibald Hamilton, 
on Alterations in the Value of Money. 
8vo. 

The Orange System exposed, and the 
Orange Societies iiroved to be unconsti- 
tutional and illegal. 3s. 6*d. 

Impartial and Philosophical Strictures 
t>ii Parliamentary Reform, Ac. 8vo. 3s. 

Some Considerations on the Present 
Distressed State of the British West In- 
dia Colonies. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

A Remonstrance, addressed to Henry 
Brougham, Esq. M. P. By one of tho 

Working Clergy.” 8vo. 2s. 

Some Observations upon a Pamphlet, 
entitled, “ Remarks on the Consumption 
<»f Public WetiUh, by the Clergy of every 
(Miristiaii Nation,” &c. By the Rev. 
Francis Thackeray, M.A. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

The Domestic Policy of the British 
('Empire, viewed in connexion with its 
Foreign Interests. 8vo. 9s. 

Reflections on the State of Ireland in 
the 19th Century. 8va 78. 

Substance of Mr Brougham’s Speech 
in the House of Commons, Feb. 4, 1823, 
upon the War with Spain. Is. 6d. 

The Holy Alliance versus Spain, con- 
taining the several Notes and Declarations 
of the Allied Powers, with the firm, spirit- 
ed, and digniAed Replies of the Spanish 
Cortes. Is. 6d. 

TIIEOLOOT. 

The Protestant Dissenter’s Catechism ; 
17th edition, with a Preface. By W. 
Newman, D.D. 12mo. Is. 

Lectures on the Pleasures of Religion. 
By the Rev. H. J. Burdcr, M.A* 1 vol. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Genius and Object of 
the Patriarchal, the Levitical, and the 
Christian Di8])ensation8. By the Rev. 
G. S. Faber. 8 vols. 8vo. j&litls. 

Lectures on Scripture Comparison. By 
the Rev. W. B. Collycr. 8vo. 14e. 

Sermons by the late Rev. W. Hawkes, 
edited ly the Rev. W. Shepherd. 2 vols. 
8vo. A‘.lii4s. 


Bishop Patrick. By Miss Hawkins. 3s. 

Clarke’s History of Intolerance. Vol. 
II. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Knowles’s Sermons. Vols. II. and III. 
8vo. 11s. The same in 3 vols. 12ino. 
13s. 6d. 

Atkins’s Discourses on the King’s Pro- 
clamation, Ac. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Sermon proached at Glasgow at the 
Annual Meeting of the Scottish Unitarian 
Association. By James Yates, M.A. 

1 8mo. 28. 

Lloyd’s Horse Theologicse ; or a Series 
of Essays oh Physic, Morals, and Theo- 
logy. 10s. 6d. 

The Words of the Lord Jesus ; or the 
Doctrines and Duties of the Christian Re- 
ligion. By John Read. 12mo. 46. 

A Vindication of the Church and Clergy 
of England, from the Misrepresentations 
of the Edinlmrgh Review. By a BeneAced 
Clergyman. Svo. 2s. 

Sermons delivered at Soltcrs* Hall, be- 
tween the years 1800 and 1810. By the 
late Rev. Hugh Worthington. Second 
Edition. 12s. 

A Vindication of the Right Rev. the 
Lord Bishop of Peterborough, from the 
Animadversions of a Writer in the Edin- 
burgh Review. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

ReAections on the Claims of Protestant 
and Popish Dissenters, especially of the 
latter, to an Equality in Civil Privileges, 
with the Members of the Established 
Church. By Robert Morres, M.A. Wilts. 
Svo. 2s. 

Lightfoot’s Works. Edited by the Rev. 
J. R. Pitman. Vol. VIII. 12s. 

TOFOOUArHY. 

Neale’s Historical Description of Blen- 
heim, with six Views. Bvo. Gs. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Colombia ; being a Geographical, Sta- 
tistical, Agricultural, Commercial, and Po- 
litical, Account of that Country. 2 vols. 
Svo. jC. 1 » I Gs. 

The Belgian Traveller, l>cing a Com- 
plete Guide through the United Nether- 
lands, or kingdom of Belgium and Hol- 
land. By Edmund Boyce, with Maps 
and Views. Fourth edit. Ss. iKNind. 

The Traveller’s Guide down the Rhinew 
By A. Schreiber ; with a Map. New edi- 
tion. 18mo. 88. 

Narrative of a Journey in the Morco. 
By 6ir William Gcll. Svo. 158. 

The Pyrenees and the South of France, 
in November and December last. 8vo. 

Narrative of an Ascent to the Summit 
of Mount Blanc, in 1822. By 'f. Clis- 
sold, Esq. Svo. 2s. Gd. 
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EDINBUUGH. 

The Edinburgh Keview, or Critical 
Journal. (No. J.XXV.) Feb, 182a 6s. 

Volume VI. Part I. Supplement to the 
Fourth and Fifth Editions of the Encyclo- 
patdia Britannica, illustrated by Engrav- 
ings. i.Mii5s. 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica ; or Dic- 
tionary of Arts, Sciences, and Miscella- 
neous Literature, VoL XIX. Part II. 
Sixth LdiiioUf revised, corrected, and 
improved. Illustrated by nearly six hun- 
dred Engravings. lO's. 

Journal of a Voyage to the Northern 
Whale Fishery : including Researches and 
Discoveries on the Eastern Coast of West 
Greenland, made in the Summer of 1822, 
in the ship Baffin of Liverpool. By 
William Scoresby, Jun. F.R.S.E, M.W.S. 
&.C. &c. Commander. With a Map and 
Engravings. 16s. boards. 

Observations on the Present State of 
the Country, as affected by the Return to 
Cash Payments, Unequal Taxation, Sue. 
Is. 

The Popular Supesrtitions and Festive 
Amusements of the Highlanders of Scot- 
land. By \^. Grant Stewart. ^ 2mo. 6s. 
boards. 

Tables of Interest at Four per Cent., 
from 1 to 36.5 Days, and from XM to 
XI 0,000, with Equalizing Tables, shewing 
the corresi)onding Interest at various other 
Rates : To which are added. Tables of 
Compound Interest, Annuities, Commis- 
sion, and Values of Stocks : also Tables 
of Exchange betwixt Britain and the Prin- 
cipal TracUug- Places in the World ; and 
of the Values of the Principal Gold and 
Silver Coins of all Countries. By James 
Marshall, Accountant in Edinburgh. 8vo. 
12s. boards. 

Cardinal Beaton; A Drama; in five 
Acts. By William Tennant, Author of 
Anster Fair, &c. Ac. 8vo. 6s. boards. 

Ballantyiie*s Novelist’s Library. Vol. 
V. containing the novels of Sterne, Gold- 
smith, Dr Johnson, Mackenzie, Horace 
Walpole, and Clara Reeve. To which are 
prefixed, Memoirs of the Lives of the 
Authors. Royal 6vo. double columns. 
X.lii8s. hoards. 

A Letter to the Right Honourable the 
Earl of Liver|)ooi, on the Present State of 
the Nation. By James Feudal, A.M* 3s. 

A Letter to Lord Holland, on the Re- 
view of ^ Napoleon in Exile,” in the 
Fifty-fifth number of the Quaitsrly Re- 
view. 2s. - 

An Essay on Baptism ; Being an in- 
quiry into the Meaning, Form^ and Ex- 
tent of the Administration that Ordi- 
nance. By Grevillc Ewing, Minister of 
the Gospel, Glasgow 3s. fid. boards. 

IV. of the Sabbath School Ma- 


gazine for Scotland. Published Monthly, 
fid. each Number. 

A Popular Inquiry into the Doctrine of 
Scriptural Types, being the Substance of 
the Wednesday Evening Lectures deliver- 
ed in the Parish Church, by the Rev. John 
Wilson, A.M., Minister of Irvine. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. boards. 

A Practical Essay on the Manner of 
Studying and Teaching in Short-hand, or 
a Guide to Students at the University, to 
Parish Schoolmasters, and Family 'i'utors. 
1 vol. 5s. boards. 

Report of the Trial by Jury, Armstrong 
V. Vair and Alston, for sending a Challenge 
to fight a Duel, with an Appendix of 
Letters, and other Documents. 

A Guide to Elocution ; by William 
Rolicrts, Teacher of Elocution, Edinburgh, 
Svo. Ts. boards. 

The Orlando Innamorato, translated 
into Prose from the Italian of Francesco 
Berni, and interspersed with Extracts in 
the same Stanza ns the Original. By 
Wm. S. Rose. Crown Svo. !)s. fid. bds. 

Life of the Admirable Crichton. Second 
Edition, with Portrait. Foolscap Svo. 9s. 

An Essay on the Objects of Taste. In 
three parts. Part 1st, l*rinciplcs. Part 
2d, Illustration of Principles. Part 3d. 
Analogy with and Support from Scripture. 
12mo. 5s. boards. 

The Sextuple Alliance: consisting of 
Odes and other Poems, on the Exile and 
Death of Na|K)leon Buonaparte. By a 
Circle of Friends. Elegantly printed in 
Post Quarto. 3s. fid. 

Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh. Vol. IX. Part 11. 4to. with 
16 Plates. £.li«5s. lioards. 

Interest Tables at Four per Cent. By 
James Boaz and Willuira Jeffrey, Ac- 
countants, Glasgow. 12s. boards. 

Report of the Trial by Jury of the 
Action of Damages for a Libel in the 
Scotsman Newsiwiper, Willisun Aiton 
M.D. against John Ramsay M‘Culloch of 
Auchcngaul, and Alex. Al)ernethy and 
James Walker, Printers in Edinburgh. 2 b. 

Advices to the Young at the Outset of 
Life, With an Appendix, containing some 
interesting Anecdotes illustrative of the 
utility and advantages of Sabbath Schools. 
12mo. boards, 2 b. fid. 18mo. Is. fid. 

A Collection of Latin Maxims and 
Rules in Law and Equity, from the most 
eminent Authors on the Civil, Canon, 
Feudal, English, and Scots Law, with an 
English Translation and an Ap^ndix of 
reference to the Authorities Rtittk which 
the Maxims and Rules arc selected. By 
Peter Holkerston, L.L.D. 8vo. 8s. (id. 
boards. 

lialjcl St Albc : or Vice and Virtue, a 
Novel. 3 \'ols. IHs. 
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KUROPE. 

France.— The first decisively hostile 
movement, on the i>art of France, has at 
length been made. The army of the 
Tyrenees broke up from its cantonments 
on the 7th April, and immediately crossed 
the Bidussua. This intelligence was an- 
nounced by telegraph to the French go- 
vernment, and the latest news from Paris 
contain n«> accounts of the subsequent 
movements of the army. The Duke D’ 
Anguulcinc left Paris on the 15th ult. to 
take the command of the invading army ; 
and, previous to entering S{>ain, addressed 
the following Proclamation to the i)eople 
of that country, dated from his head-quar- 
ters at Bayonne, on the 2d instant : 

“ The King of France, by recalling 
his Ambassador from Madrid, hoped that 
the Spanish Government, warned of its 
dangers, would return to more moderate 
sentiments, and would cease to be deaf 
to the counsels of benevolence and rea- 
son. Two months and a half have passed 
away, and His Majesty has in vain ex- 
pected the e.stablishmcnt in Spain of an 
order of things compatible with the safety 
of neighljouring States. 

The French Government has for two 
entire years endured, with a forbearance 
without example, the most unmerited 
provocations { the revolutionary faction, 
which has destroyed the royal authority 
in your country— which holds your King 
captive — which calls for his dethrone- 
ment — which menaces his life and that 
of his family, has carried beyond your 
frontiers its guilty efforts. It has tried 
all means to corrupt the army of His Most 
Christian Majesty, and to excite troubles 
in France, in the same manner as it had 
succeeded, by the contagion of its doctrines 
and of its example, to produce the insur- 
rection of Naples and Piedmont. De- 
ceived in its ex|)ectations, it has invited 
traitors, condemned by our tribunals, to 
consummate, under the protection of tri- 
umphant rebellion, the plots which they 
had formed against their country. It is 
time to put a stop to the anarchy which 
tears Spain in pieces, which takes from it 
the power of settling its colonial disputes, 
which feparates it iVom Europe, which has 
broken aU its relations with the august 
Sovereigns >vhoxn the same intentions and 
the same views unite with His Most 
Christian Majesty, and which compro- 
mises the repose and the interests of 
France. 


“ Spaniards ! France is not at war with 
your country. Sprung from the same 
blood as your kings, I can liave no wish 
but for your independence, your ha))piness, 
your glory. I am going to cross the Pyr- 
enees at the head of J 00,000 Frenchmen ; 
but it is in order to unite myself to the 
Spaniards, friends of order and of the laws, 
to assist them in setting free their captive 
King, in raising again the altar and the 
throne, in rescuing priests from exile, men 
of pro])erty from spoliation, and the whole 
people from the domination of an ambi- 
tious few, who, while they proclaim liberty, 
are preparing only the slavery and ruin 
of Spain. 

S[)aniards ! Every thing \rill be done 
for you and wdth you. The French are 
not, and wish not to be, any thing but 
your auxiliaries. Your standard alone 
shall float over your cities ; the provinces 
traversed by our soldiers shall be admi- 
nistcred in the name of Ferdinand by Spa- 
nish authorities; the severest discipline 
shall be observed ; every thing necessary 
for the service of the army shall Ihj imid 
for with scrupulous punctuality : we do 
not pretend cither to impose laws on you, 
or to occupy your country ; we wish 
nothing but your deliverance ; as* soon as 
w'e ha\'c obtained it, we will return tp our 
country, happy to ha\'o preserved a gene- 
rous i>eople &om the miseries produced 
by revolution, and which exyicricnce has 
taught us but too well to appreciate.” 

The Duke of Bclluno, the FrencK mi- 
nister of war, is also with the invading 
army. He Irft Paris, it apiiears, in con- 
sequence of reported disaffection among 
the troops, and the discovery of a con- 
spiracy against the Government, in which 
one of the Aides-du-com]) of Gen. Guil- 
Icminot, chief of the staff to the Duke 
D'Angoulcme, was implicated, and lias 
been brought to Paris in custody. A 
number of other individuals have also 
been arrested, in consequence of this dis- 
covery. The last French papers state that 
the Duke of Belluno was to cross the Bi- 
dassoa with the troops ; that he would 
afterwards inspect the corpi ffarmee as- 
sembled at Perpignan, and then proceed 
to Paris to resume his functions in the 
war department. 

Spain.— The ordinary Cortes of Spain 
assembled on the , Ist March. The King 
was absent from indisposition, and his 
speech was in consequence read by the 
^•sident. It agrees in its spirit with all 




the other procccrlings of the Spanish Go- 
vernment; and expresses the strongest 
determination to resist all finreign inter- 
ference. The King of Spain set out from 
Madrid fur Seville on the 20th, as had 
previously been arranged. He wases- 
corted by 6000 troops, under the com- 
mand of the Count D'Abisbal, and it was 
said that there were 22,000 stationed at 
diflbrent places on the road, for the pro- 
tection of the Royal Family against the 
army of the Faith. A great crowd of the 
citizens of Madrid was collected at the 
gate of Toledo, with a view of seeing the 
royal cavalcade pass ; but they were dis- 
appointed, the King, Queen, &c. going in 
a^n chairs by a private rood out of the 
city, to their carriages, which were sta- 
tioned a short distance beyond the gate. 
They were in their carriages at eight 
o'clock, and the crowd were not aware 
that they were gone till nine, when the 
guards were withdrawn from Che gate. 
No disturbance appears to have taken 
place in consequence of the departure of 
the Royal Family. The Cortes wereto close 
the session as soon as it was ascertained 
that the King had passed Oceana, when 
th^ would adjourn to the 16th of April, 
the day on which they are to hold ^eir 
6xst sitting in Seville. 

POETUGAL.— An insurrection against 
the Constitutional Government has broken 
out in this countiy, headed by the Conde 
D'Amarante ; and although it was at first 
represented as a trifling movement, it 
seedps from subsequent accounts to be so 
formidable as to occupy the attention of 
a great part of the legalar troops, and 
may thereby prevent the Spaniards ftom 
deriving much benefit from the generous 
resolutions of their brethren of Portugal. 

SwEDEif.-.-By recent accounts from 
Hambuigh, it appears that a plot has been 
detected in Sweden, of which the object 
was a change of dynasty, embracing the 
ass^ination of the King— the means, a 
military revolt. Fictitious orders, with the 
forged signature of a General Officer hold- 
ing a bigli official situation, were oddiess- 
ed to the Commandos of several corps, 
in which the aasasaination of the King 
and Crown Prince was announced os an 
event ready to be put into execution. A 
lOwaid of 10,000 Banco dollars, which 
liaa been oflbrad for the discovery of the 
antbor, speaks the importanee attached to 
the plot, which, however, is too ambigu- 
ously described to be dearly understood, 
imlil fiurther exp^uuition. 

Italt.— E xtract of a letter from Na- 
ples, dated 11th Mardu - ** We regrd to 
•tate that a severe shock of an earthquake 
w|M |dt at Paleraio, on the evening of the 
A number of hoiues and churches 


were destroyed— 21 persons killed and 
125 Wounded.'* The writer had that 
morning received a private note from his 
brother, dated the .8th, and of which the 
following is an extract : — We ore still 
all in a state of the greatest confusion. I 
find the dainPge done in the city alone ^ 
will require up^vards of £50,000 to re- 
pair it— Another letter on the same sub- 
ject, dated Palermo, 7th March— “ We 
are still in great confusion, owing to a 
severe earthquake on the 5th. 'I'hc house 
next to us suffered considerably, and one 
or two houses in the same square are 
nearly, if not quite destroyed. Almut 
fifteen lives have been lost, and twice as 
many wounded. The supposed damage 
is about £.100,000, but nothing ))recise 
is ascertained, nor do wc hear that any 
other part of the island has sufi'ered.** 

Greece. — The news from Greece is 
in the highest degree satisfactory. The 
capture of the citadel of Patras, the Ak- 
rocorinthos, by the Christians, is com- 
municated through so many channels, 
that it is impossible to entertain any 
doubt of its truth. This is the most 
important fortress in Greece, and the key 
of the Morea ; and its acquisition by the 
Greeks is no less gratifying, as a proof 
of the weakness of the infidel Tyrant, 
than as a vast addition to the strength of 
the Potriots. 

ASIA. 

Chiva.— P tre at Canioti— A dread- 
ful fire broke out in Canton on the night 
of the let of Nov. last, which reduced 
one-third of the city to ashes, and de- 
stroyed thb whole of the East India Com- 
pany's Factories there. The number of 
houses destroyed was calculated at 18,700, 
though the Chinese calculate the number 
of 16,000. This extensive devastation 
was in some measure attributable to the 
Chinese, w'ho, with that narrow policy 
which prevented the ado|4ion of a simi- 
lar plan proposed by Evelyn in the great 
fire of London in 1666, not only refused 
to assist in pulling down the houses, but 
even prevented the Euroiicans from re- 
sorting to this means of stopping the ra- 
vages of the devouring element. The 
British seamen, belonging to the East 
India Company's ships, exerted them- 
Mlves to the utmost to save the Facto- 
ries, but in vain. The confiagration was 
most awful : ^ Never,” says Kntle- 
man, whose letter is dated IlHh of 
November, did I see so terrific, and 
(tf we could divest it of the idea of the 
calamities which it must necessarily en- 
tail thousands), so sublime a spectacle 
as (^ton present^ on the 2d instant. 
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The devouring element, after swallowing 
lip whole streets, and temples, which had 
stood the shock of, earthquakes and the 
ravages of time for ages, seemed still in^ 
satiable, and it was feared that the whole 
city would fall a prey to the flames.” 
The loss to the Company, which had been 
estimated at nearly a million sterling, 
will not, it is believed, exceed i;.4<50,00(Ji. 
The value of woollen goods consumed is 
upwardsofi;. 300,000, exclusive ofl3,000 
chests of tea, of the estimated value of 
£'.(1*0,000; and the Factory, with its fur- 
niture, &c., which is valued at £.60,000, 


AMERICA. 

Spanish Main. — The American papers 
contain advices from the Spanish Main, 
brought by the Hippoinenes from Curacoa, 
whence she sailed on the 1 1th of Febru- 
ary, which state that the Spanish General 
Morales w'as entirely hemmed in and 
jiowerless. General Paez had sent back 
from San (Carlos 1500 men, stating to 
General Soublettc, that he had no use for 
them, having General Morales complete- 
ly in his po\\er. A large army marched 
from llio Haehe to co-operate with the 
squadron blockading Maracaibo, consist- 
ing of 20 sail. The Spanish frigate Lt- 
gera was totally lost at St Jago de Cuba 


on the Slst December last, and the naval 
force of Morales is reduced to one brig. 

CHlLl.->a-Account8 of a dreadful earth- 
quake in Chili are contained in letters 
written fbom Santiago de Chili, and dated 
‘2Bth November. This lamentable occur- 
rence took place on the 14th November. 
The principal shock, which lasted four 
minutes, was felt in Valparaiso, which 
place, with the exception of a few houses, 
has entirely destroyed. The lives lost 
did not exceed 200 ; and among the suf- 
ferers, we regret to state, w^ere a few 
Englishmen. In Santiago, the capital, the 
injury has been less severe ; but the 
churches have been left in a very unsafe 
state. Many of the inhabitants were liv- 
ing in tents, not trusting to the tottering 
state of their houses, and fearfhl of another 
shock. 

Mexico. — By accounts from Vera 
Cruz of the 3d February, it appears that 
the resistance to Iturbide’s government in 
Mexico has been successful, and that his 
short-lived reign is at an end. On the 
preceding day, a convention w^as signed 
Ifctw'ccn the leaders of the Imperialist and 
Republican troops, for establishing the form 
of government best adapted to the country. 
A clause in the convention secures the 
Ex-emperor against personal molestation ; 
and some letters state that he has deter- 
mined to retire to a private station. 


PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House of I^ords — March 19 — The 
Earl of Liverpool, in reply to a question 
by the Marquis of Lansdowne, denied that 
the preservation of the peace of Europe 
was absolutely hopeless, though he ad- 
mitted that the probability of averting a 
war between France and S()ain was great- 
ly diminished. The noble Earl repeated 
Mr Caiining^s declaration, that Ministers 
wxTc most willing to lay liefore Parlia- 
ment a full explanation of the part which 
they had taken in the late negotiations on 
the Continent of Euro|X! ; and assured the 
House, that his motives for postponing the 
explanation until after the recess, were 
very distinct from any desire to consult 
the personal convenience of himself or his 
colleagues — On the second reading of the 
King's Property Dill, Lord Ellenborough 
suggested a doubt whether, as the late 
King died without a will, his libraiy did 
not descend to his present Majesty as .a 
ju8 regak^ and whether, in consequence, 
it was not inalienable. The Lord Chan- 
cellor hesitated to answer the question in 
tliat form. The Earl of Idverpool said 
he had no doul^t of the King’s ri^t to 
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dispose of the lilirary. Earl Grey, observ- 
ing upon the apparent discrepancy between 
the opinions of two of the King's Minis- 
ters upon this point, took occasion to 
allude to more serious differences, which, 
as he said, wxre generally understood to 
exist in the Cabinet ; but the Lord Chan- 
cellor positively denied the existence of 
any such differences. 

March 24. — The Earl of Liverpool, in 
reply to an observation made by the Earl of 
Darnley, explained, that the late increase 
in the strength of the navy ought not to 
be taken as an indication of any apprehen- 
sion on the part of the Government that 
this country is in danger of being involved 
in the war impending on the Continent. 
The increase in question was, he said, to 
be treated as a measure of the ordinary po- 
licy, w’hich directs, that, when other coun- 
tries axe likely to be engaged in hostilities, 
this country should not be unprepared for 
any event. 

A conversation followed upon the third 
reading of the National Debt Reduction 
Bill, in the course of which, the Marquis 
of Lansdowne repeated all the arguments 
3S 
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used by himself, and in the House of 
Commons, to prove that the fund arising 
from the sale of the dead charge annuities 
ought not to be treated as a part of the 
surplus income ; and that the appropria- 
tion of this fund to the reduction of the 
debt |)artakes of the delusive character 
of the old Sinking Fund. The Noble 
Marquis moved an amendment, fixing 
the sum to be applied to the liquidation of 
the debt at £.^000,000. After a few 
words from the Earl of Liverpool, Lord 
Bexley, and the Earl of Damley, the a- 
inendment was rejected without a division. 
On the third reading of the King's Pro- 
])erty Bill, Lord Ellenborough took occa- 
sion again to demand the Lord Chancellor's 
opinion as to the power possessed by the 
King to dispose of the personal chattels 
of the Crown. The I^rd Chancellor de- 
clared his conviction, that, even before 
the act 39th of the late King, empowering 
the King to bequeath his property by 
will, the King had the power of alienating 
the personal chattels of the Crown du- 
ring life. His lordship rested his opinion 
upon the oldest authorities, including 
Bracton and Fleta. The Lord Chancel- 
lor explained, that his inability to give an 
unqualified answer to this question upon 
a former evening did not arise from any 
doubt of the power of the King to give the 
library of his late Majesty to any definite 
donee, whether an individual or a cor- 
poration ; but from a doubt whether the 
British nation, which could not l^e regard- 
ed as such a definited one, could receive 
the gift. Lord Ellenborough expressed 
himself as no means satisfied with this 
answer ; and made some allusions to the 
concurrence, in point of time, of the King's 
Property Bill with the gift of the library. 
The Earl of Liverpool repelled, with some 
indignation, the hint that these objects 
iiad any connexion ; and called upon the 
Lord Chancellor, who vouched for the 
perfect sincerity and disinterested gene- 
rosity of the gift of the library. 

March 26. — The Earl of Liverpool 
gave notice, that, on the 14th of next 
month, he would lay on the table Papers 
connecteii with the late negotiations upon 
the quarrel between France and Spain. 
Earl Grey expressed his sorrow at the 
)woof, that all hofie of accommodation 
was at an end, aiibnited by the Earl of 
Liver{M>ors notice; and put the same 
question put in the other House by Lord 

HusscI, as to the existence of any gua- 
rantee of the Bouibon Dynasty on the 
part of this country. The Earl of Idyer- 
pool, in reply, observed, that there was 
no secret article contravening the terms 
of the Treaties before the public. The 
guarantee given by this country was 


an interdict of the Crown of France to the 
family of the late usurper. After a few 
words from the Earl of Dornley and Lord 
Melville, the House adjourned to the 10th 
of April. 

HouBS or COMHONS. — March 3.— 
Lord A. Hamilton presented a petition 
from two persons of the name of Young, 
complaining of certain conduct of the 
Magistrates of Inverness. * His Lordship 
gave notice, that, on the 24th of March, 
he would submit a motion respecting Scots 
Juries.— The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
then proposed a scries of resolutions re- 
cognizing the advantages of a Sinking 
Fund. The Right Hon. Gentleman and 
Mr Baring repeated nearly their former 
arguments in defence of a Sinking Fund ; 
and Messrs Hume, Grey Bennet, and 
other Members, reiterated their attack. 
Mr Hume moved an amendment, that 
taxes be remitted to the amount of the 
surplus revenue, which was negatived by 
a majority of 1 10 to 39 ; the resolutions 
were afterwards agreed to. 

March 4. — Mr Hume brought forward 
his important motion respecting tbe Church 
Establishment, Church ProjKjrty, and 
Tithes of Ireland. In a lengthened speech, 
the Hon. Member endeavoured to prove 
that these were national property, and 
could therefore be disposed of by a vote 
in Parliament. The motion was warmly 
opposed by Mr Plunkett, by Mr Goul- 
bum, the Secretary for Ireland, and by 
Mr Peel ; and supported by Mr M. Fitz- 
gerald (the Knight of Kerry,) by Mr 
Denman, and Mr Monck. On a division, 
the second of his resolutions wr.'% lost by 
a majority of 167 to 62 ; the others were 
negatived Without a division. — The same 
evening, the subject of the West India 
Piracies was brought forward by Mr 
Marryatt, when it wasMitisfactorily shown 
by Sir G. Cock bum, that the security of 
the British Commerce hud been the anx- 
ious care, not only of the Admiralty, but 
of the Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs, who had to conduct a negotiation 
with the Government of a friendly State, 
previously to the adoption of measures 
more efficacious for the protection of com- 
merce than a naval force alone could have 
been. 

jIfarcA 5— Mr Abercrombie moved an 
Address to his Majesty, calling his atten- 
tion to the existence of Orange Societies 
in Ireland, founded upon secret oaths; 
and assuring his Majesty that the House 
would co-operate most cordially^ In any 
efTort to enforce the due administration 
of the law in that country. He did not 
mean to call upon the Government to put 
down those Associations; but he did say, 
that if the (iovernment was itself united 



in opinion upon the subject, they would 
'soon have the Orangemen as good' and 
loyal subjects to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, as any other portion of the com- 
munity.— Mr. Goulburn opposed the mo- 
tion, and justified the conduct and princi- 
ples of the Orange Societies. Had the 
Hon. Gent, put off his motion for some 
weeks, he would have found that the Lord 
Lieutenant had recommended an assimi- 
lation of the law of Ireland to that of Eng- 
land, on the subject of secret Societies. He 
should therefore move the previous ques- 
tion, as the motion could confer no benefit, 
and u'us calculated to convey a censure on 
the Irish Government. ( Cheering. J — Sir 
J. New|X)rt condemned all secret po- 
litical Societies, as tending to embarrass 
the Government, and obstruct the free ex- 
ecution of the laws ; and Mr. Dawson, in 
a speech of considerable energy, defended 
the Orange Societies, and said that they 
were established for loyal and constitu- 
tional purposes.— M. Canning admitted, 
that unanimity of opinion did not exist in 
the Cabinet with respect to recent pro- 
ceedings in Ireland, and the grand ques- 
tion of the Catholic claims ; but he assured 
the House, that no Government could be 
more inclined to administer the affairs of 
Ireland with an equal hand, or more 
united in the determination to support 
that Government in Ireland, under w'hose 
influence the principle had Ixien already 
iuimitted.— UfK)n this, Mr Abercrombie 
said, that every object he had in view 
would be eliectually attained by the course 
which Governinent had stated their in- 
tention of adopting, and consequently 
withdrew his motion. 

March 0 — After some miscellaneous 
business had lieen disposed of, Mr G|H]iburn 
explained the nature and tendenc^f the 
measure (or rather measures, for there 
are two of them) which he proposes to 
introduce for the amelioration of the Irish 
Tithe system. His first Bill was to be 
(he said) but temporary im^|jPovisional. 
It was intended to give advan- 

tages of ncom[)osition to the tnbe payer, by 
a triennial valuation, to be made by two 
valuators, to be respectively appointed by 
the Parish and the Clergyman ; and to the 
Clergyman the advantage of a satisfactory 
and peaceful payment through the hands 
of the Parish Officers. The other Bill, 
which was to l)e permanent in its ojiera- 
tioii, was intended to effect a commuta- 
tion of tithe for land. The tithes of each 
parish were to be valued ; and as soon as 
a full equivalent in land could be purcha- 
sed within the parish, the land was to be 
purchased by the Government for the 
Church. The tithes to be firom thence 
levied by the Officers of the Crown, until 
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the State should be reimbursed the cost 
of the purchase. 

AfarcA7«— Lord Palmerston brought 
forward the Army Estimates, when .the 
resolutions were ^1 agreed to ; some ob- 
jections were made by Mr Ifume, Mr 
Creevey, and other Gentlemen, to various 
items of exiiense, but nothing occurred 
in the coarse of the discussion worthy of 
particular attention. 

March 10. — The principal topic this 
evening was the Army Estimates* Uc- 
port. The resolutions (*f the Committee 
were read seriatim^ and each of them was 
met by some objection, from Mr Hume, 
Colonel Davies, or Mr Grey Bennet.— On 
the House going into a Committee on the 
Assessed Taxes, Mr Curwen proposed, as 
an instruction to the Committee, to rejieal 
the window lax upon all houses paying 
£5, or under, of annual rent. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer opposed the pro- 
position, on the ground that such cases 
of hardship under the tax are already 
sufficiently provided for. The motion 
was rejected by a majority of 87 to 34. 
Some modifications of the tax, suggested 
by Mr Curwen, were, however, promised 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

March II.— On the House going into 
a Committee upon the National Debt Re- 
duction Bill, Mr Grenfell gave a long 
detail of the mischievous o{wration of the 
old system of the Sinking Fund, by wliicli 
the country acted in the double capacity 
of lender and borrower. By a reference 
to the negotiation of the loan in 1819, he 
showed that, by not borrowing from the 
Sinking Fund Commissioners directly, the 
Government sustained a loss of 6, or 7, 
or 8 per cent. — a loss which, upon the 
of years, he estimated as high 
as 50 millions. He declared himself, how- 
ever, as friendly to a Itom Jide Sinking 
Fund as he was hostile to a fictitious one, 
and ridiculed Mr Ricardo's scheme for 
the reduction of the National Debt by a 
contribution from property. Mr J. Smith 
applauded the conduct of Mr Vunsittart 
in the transaction of 1819. ^ Sir Hcniy 
Parnell declared that his objection to a 
Sinking Fund rested ui»n the power of 
misapplying it which Ministers possessed. 
He thought, however, that it was possible 
to overcome that objection, and support 
public credit by a different arrangement, 
namely, by employing the surplus re- 
venue, to convert the inierminaWe 3 per 
cent, annuities into terminable annuities at 
4 per cent Mr Ricardo concurred in Sir H. 
Porneirsplan, and defended his own pro- 
position from the attack made upon it by 
Mr Grenfell ; however difficult, be said, it 
might be to obtain an equitable contribu- 
tion of property to the amount of the jm* 
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tional debt in a month or two, spread over 
a long track of time, such a contribution 
would not be unattainable. Mr T. Martin 
denied that the Sinking Fund was at the 
mercy of Ministers. Mr Hume affirmed, 
that the haliitual compliance of the House 
of Commons placed the Sinking Fund 
absolutely at the pleasure of the Govern- 
ment ; and in proof of his assertion, af- 
firmed that Ministers had, fVom time to 
time, taken 334 millions irom that fhnd. 
A conversation followed, in which the 
former sjicakers, Mr Monck, Mr Hus- 
kisson, Ac. took part ; and at length, Mr 
ITume moved an amendment, restricting 
the Sinking Fund in terms to the actual 
surplus-revenue. — The amendment w’as 
rejected by a majority of 55 to 7. 

March 13.— Lord Cranbome moved 
for a Committee on the Game Law's. He 
enforced the necessity of his motion by 
stating, that, in the course of the last year, 
14(17 i)ersons had been committed for of. 
fences against these laws, and in the last 
month of that year 378. Sir John Se- 
bright seconded the motion. He spoke 
at some length upon the demoralizing 
eft'ect of those laws, observing, that they 
annually threw into prison a great num- 
bca** of ))ersons in the vigour of life, who, 
with whatever feelings they entered their 
prisons, emerged from thence confirmed 
villains. Sir John Shelley op|X)sed the 
motion. He attributed the increase of 
poaching to the want of employment 
among rustic labourers, which neces- 
sarily resulted from the depressed state 
of agriculture. The motion was carried 
unanimously.— Mr Huskisson introduced 
a measure for the regulation of apprenti- 
CCS at sea. It adjusts the numbCT of ap. 
prentices to the tonnage of vessels, accor- 
ding to a certain and reasonable scale ; 
and proposes to protect apprentices from 
impressment up to the 31st year, the 
present age of protection being only to 
the 17th. The measure appeared to give 
general satisfaction to the gentlemen vrho 
represent the shipping interest in the House 
of Commons. 

14— 4)n a motion for going 
into a committee on the Mutiny Bill, Colo- 
nel Davies went into a long exposition of 
the harsh operation of the power of sum. 
mary dismissal of office, without trial, 
exercised by the Crown. He concluded by 
moving as an amendment, that a clause 
should be inserted in the Bill “ to prevent 
the dismission of office(ii Brom the army, 
without trial by Courta Martial ; and to 
prevent the punishment of any officer, 
npn-commissioned officer, and soldier, who 
shall have been previously tried and sen- 
tenced by a Court Martial, from being 
eAnM lieyond th^extent and import of 


such sentence. Lord Palmerston defend- 
ed the prerogative complained of as neces- 
sary to maintaining the discipline of the 
army— without such a x>ower vested in 
the Crown, the army, he said, would be 
changed into a corps of Mamelukes, w'hich 
would very soon overthrow the laws, and 
annihilate all power but their own. Mr 
C. Hutchinson supported the amend- 
ment, using Sir R. Wilson's case as an 
illustration of the mischievous consequen- 
ces of leaving with the Crown an absolute 
control over the army. Mr Hume also 
sup(>orted the amendment. He contend- 
ed that the assumed right of cashiering 
was contrary to the spirit of the Act. Mr 
C. Wynn opposed the amendment ; and 
ridiculed Mr Hume's notion, that the 
Crowm did not possess the right of dis- 
missal, because such a right w'us not spe- 
cifically recognised in the Mutiny Act. 
A conversation followed, in which Lord 
Palmerston, Mr Hume, and Mr Creevey, 
took part ; and Colonel Davies' motion 
u as rejected w'ithout a division. 

Manh 1?.— The House went into a 
Committee on the Estimates. A great 
number of objections were offered against 
particular items by Mr Hume, who also 
called for some divisions, but in all cases 
without success. Mr Hume, among other 
things, complained that, by manufactu- 
ring the cuirasses used by the Blues and 
the Life Guards in the Ordnance works, 
instead of purchasing them at Birming- 
ham, a loss of £.4,000 had been occa- 
sioned to the public : to which Mr Ward 
replied, that the whole cost of the articles 
in question was within £.3,000. 

March 18. — Mr Canning having re- 
sumed his place in the House, presented 
the iffiffiUonal articles lately ratified re- 
spect^ the Slave Trade, which gave Sir 
James Mackintosh an opportunity to put 
two questions to the Right Hon. Secretary, 
viz. “ Whether Ministers thought that 
any TeasofUddc hope still existed of their 
being <^btt|)||^event the aggressions of 
France uHpl' Spain ? If not, when it 
was the mtmtion of Government to lay 
the papers concerning these negotiations 
before the House?” Mr Canning (after 
acknowledging the wise policy of the Op- 
position w'hile the negotiations were pend- 
ing, and stating that the conduct of Go- 
vernment, on this momentous and extreme- 
ly difficult occasion, should be judged 
upon principles which recognised the sa- 
cred independence of Englishmen, having 
reference alvtrajv to the faith of treaties, 
and bearing in view the interest, honour, 
and station of this countiy,) frankly ac- 
knowledged, that h*e should be deceiving 
the House if he did not say, that the hopes 
upon which this country had acted in the 
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negotiations to prevent the impending 
war between France and Spain, were, if he 
did not say totally extinguished, at least 
so far extinguished, as to leave hardly 
any expectation of the possibility of a fa* 
vourablc result The papers r^erred to, 
he said, would be laid before the House 
on the first convenient day after the re- 
cess, when he should make a statement 
of the principles and policy by which the 
Government had been directed in those 
important negotiations. The Right Hon. 
Secretary, in conclusion, said, he thought 
it fair to add, “ that, however we might 
despond with res}X!ct to the unfortunate 
crisis between France and Spain, he did 
not sec any thing which should of neces- 
sity involve this^country in the contest.” 
This explanation wits followed by loud 
cheers. — The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, in submitting a motion with re- 
spect to the King's gill of his late Ma- 
jesty's library, explained, that the King's 
wish was, the library should be placed 
in the British Museum, but in a se^xi- 
rate apartment from the Museum Lib- 
rary ; and that it should be mode as easily 
accessible as possible, to all persons what- 
ever, subject only to such restrictions as 
might be necessary to its safe keeping. 
Sir C. Long mentioned, that, with the ad- 
dition of the late King's library, which 
had lieen for the most part collected under 
the superintendance of Doctor Johnson, 
the British Museum w'ould contain the 
first collection in the world. Mr Maberly 
next brought forward his resolutions for 
the sale of the land tax, and the reduction 
of the whole of Assessed Taxes. The 
Hon. Member, in a long speech, endea- 
voured to prove the facility of his propos- 
ed sale, and the pernicious operation of 
the Assessed Taxes. Mr Herries shortly 
opposed the motion, on the grounds that 
the reduction of the Assessed Taxes w'ould 
endanger public credit, and that the 
com])laints of public distress were greatly 
exaggerated. 

The resolutions were rejected by a ma- 
jority of 90 to 46. 

March 1.0 A great number of peti- 

tions against the proposed measure for 
the equalization of the Sugar Duties were 
presented from the West India Islands, 
and different bodies interested in the trade 
of those Islands. The prayer of these 
lictitions was supported by Gen. Mont- 
gomery, Mr Manning, Sir W. de Cres- 
pigny, Sir I. ColHn, Mr Ellis, and Mr 
Whitmore.— Mr J. Smith asked w'hether 
it was intended to establish, by packets 
to Corunna, an intercourse with Spain, 
as that which now existed was likely to 
be interrupted ? Mr Canning was not a- 
ware of any such intention at present.^ 


Mr Wilberforce presented a petition from 
the society of Friends, on the subject of 
the slave trade. The Hon. Member en- 
forced the prayer of the petition in a long 
and eloquent speech. — Mr F. Buxton 
gave notice of a motion for the appoint- 
ment of a Committee to take into con- 
sideration the state of slavery in the West 
Indies. — Mr Hume moved for returns of 
all the prosecutions instituted by the So- 
ciety for the Suppression of Vice, and 
the Constitutional Association. The mo- 
tion was agreed to. 

The House then resolved itself into a 
Committee of Supply upon the Army 
Extraordinaries, when Mr Hume called 
the attention of the Committee to the 
case of Mr Gourlay, who was some time 
ago deported from Upfier Canada for an 
alleged turbulence ; and last summer, 
without lieing obliged to do so, amused 
himself with breaking stones as a parish 
pauper in Wiltshire — merely, as he con- 
fessed, to produce a political effect. Mr 
Hume also arraigned the Government of 
the Ionian Islands of oppression, cruelty, 
&c. &c., pronouncing a smart invective 
against Sir T. Maitland. He then pro- 
ceeded to New South Wales, by the way 
of Heligoland, New” Brunswick, the Cape, 
the Mauritius, and Ceylon, animadvert- 
ing upon various abuses in those Colo- 
nics as he went along. Mr Wilmot re- 
plied six^cifically to all Mr Hume's char- 
ges, and the Committee proceeded with 
the Kxtraordinaries, almost every one of 
which gave rise to some objection. 

March 21.— The House went into a 
Committee upon Mr Wallace's Warehous- 
ing Bill. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Mr Bright, Mr Marryat, and se- 
veral others of the Gentlemen who are 
supposed to represent the commercial 
interest, supported the Bill, which was 
opposed by Messrs Stuart Wortley, Grat- 
tan, and D. Browne. On a division, the 
House decided on going into a Commit- 
tee by a majority of 82 to 8. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
moving the House to go into a Committee 
on the Beer Bills, gave an outline of his 
proposed measure for the retail of Beer. 
It is to license the sale of Beer, not ex- 
ceeding in price 278. the barrel (at a- 
bout 24 d. the quart,) in all houses not 
licensed as public houses ; the beer not to 
be consum^ at the place of sale. Alder- 
man Wood and Mr Buxton said a few 
words against the principle of the mea- 
sure ; but it sedn^ to meet with very 
general approbation from the House. This 
measure is calculated to increase the com- 
forts, and improve the habits of the jmkm*, 
and, at the same time, to promote the con- 
sumption of agricultural iwoducc. 
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5. — Commuiation of tenience*^A. no. 
tice was received yesterday at the Calton* 
hill jail, from the Crown Agent, that the 
sentence of death against McLaren, M‘. 
Ewan, and Grierson, has been commu> 
ted to transportation to New South Wales 
for life. 

6, ---Clerical Appeal Case. » In the 
House of Lords, of this date, an appeal 
case of some Importance was decided, in 
w'hich the Rev. Robert Scott, minister of 
Glenbucket, was appellant, and Charles 
McDonald, manufacturer in Huntly, and 
others, respondents. The Rev. Mr Scott, 
the appellant, holds one of those small 
livings which receive an augmentation 
from the Parliamentary grant of the 50th 
of the King. His stipend being only 
A*.33ii6ii8d. besides his glelic, he became 
entitled to an allowance to make up the 
sum of £.150. Having entered into en- 
gagements to the extent of £.2847, for a 
brother w'ho Ijecame banknipt, and fled 
the country, he was incarcerated; and 
after remaining in prison one month, he 
brought a process of evssio lonoiuniy and 
obtained his liberation, upon condition of 
conveying to his creditors £.75 a.year, or 
one half of his income, during his incum- 
bency. This was in February and March 
1817. In the ap])eal to the House of 
Peers, the appellant maintained, on cer- 
tain authorities, first, that a minister’s sti- 
pend could not be attached by arrestment ; 
and, secondly, that if the stipend, pro- 
perly so called, w’as attachable, the allow'- 
ance made from the Parliamentary boun- 
ty, being strictly alimentary, could not 
be arrested, or taken from him in a cetsio. 
After hearing Mr Warren and Mr Oli- 
phant for the appellant, (the respondents 
not having appeared by counsel) the 
Lord Chancellor said, he saw nothing in 
the law of Scotland to teach him that 
the stipend of a minister w'as not so lia- 
ble ; and, being satisfied with the inter- 
locutors complained of, in other respects, 
they were, upon his Lordship’s motion, 
affirmed. 

24 .— of Ettglani.^Kt a quar- 
terly meeting, on the 20th, of the pro- 
prietors of the Bank of England Stock, 
in London, the chairman proposed that 
the half yearly dividend should be re- 
duced from 5 to 4 per cent, w hen it was 
opposed by a proprietor of the name of 
Goundry, who moved an amendment, 
udiich was lost by 43 to 62. This re- 
duction created an immediate panic a- 
mong the holders, and bank stock fell 
from 237 to 210. It alFterwards reco- 


vered to 215. On Friday, however, it 
again fell, and is now quoted at 206. 

National Monavient of Scotland. 
We are authorised to state, for the infor- 
mation of the ])ublic and of the contribu- 
tors, that the site of the monument on the 
Cal ton-hill has been adjusted, to the mu- 
tual satisfaction of the Astronomical In- 
stitution and Royal Association, and that 
the foundation-stone, as laid by the King^s 
High Commission, will lie within the area 
of the National Edifice. 

Ireland , — The most alarming and me- 
lancholy details of insubordination, vio- 
lence, and outrage, ore furnished to us, by 
the provincial papers of the south. In the 
county Cork, a greater manifestation, in 
the commission of diabolical and burgla- 
rious acts, seem to operate, and outvie the 
late atrocities of a neighbouring county, 
Limerick. A demoniac infernal spirit 
seems to pervade the minds of a large 
proportion of the southern (leasantry , — de- 
stroying man and beast, and the produce 
of the earth. The most vigilant, speedy, 
and coercive means ought to be adopted, 
to lay prostrate those law'lcss ruffians — to 
subjugate, if not into the paths of i>cace 
and loyalty, at least to repress the fre- 
quent and nightly commission of those 
horrifying deeds w'hich demoralize this 
unhappy, ill-fated country a Jour- 

mli March 21. 

High Court op Justiciary— On 
the 12th instant, James Curley w'as found 
guilty, on his own confession, of uttering 
forged notes of the Bank of Scotland, and 
sentenced to transportation for life.— On 
the 13th, John Wright and James Nicol 
were tried for breaking into Merchiston 
Castle, near Edinburgh. Nicol was found 
guilty on his own confession, and sentence 
of transportation for life w^as pronounced 
against him. Wright wus, after a short 
trial, also convicted, and w as sentenced 
to be publicly executed on the 16th April. 
He has since been respited during the 
pleasure of the Crown, and his sentence 
will no doubt be commuted to transpor- 
tation for life. 

Trial cf Mary McKinnon for Murder, 
— On the morning of the 14th, Mary 
McKinnon, w'dl know'n in Edinburgh as 
the keeper of a house of bad fume, W'as 
put to the bar, accused of the murder of 
William Howat, lately clerk to Mr Tlio- 
mtts Johnston, writer in Edinburgh, in 
her own house, on the South Bridge, on 
the 8th of February last, by stabbing him 
in the side or breast with a table knife, or 
other sharp instrument, of which w'ound 
he died in the Royal Infirmary on the 
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20lh of the Biime month. McKinnon 
pleaded not guilty. 

From tlie evidence of the principal 
Avitness, Henry Kerr, land-surveyor in 
Edinburgh, it appeared that the witness 
and deceased dined together, along with 
three other acquaintances, in their lod- 
gings in Broughton. Street, on the day of 
the fatal accident. One of the i)arty was 
an old man, a countryman, named James 
Johnstone. They left Broughton-Street 
about ten o'clock, to convey one of the 
party home to Bristo-Street ; and on the 
way, it was proposed among them to 
have some diversion with Johnstone, by 
taking him to a house of bad fame, to 
which they knew he had great aversion. 
Under pretence of its being a respectable 
house, where they were to have a part- 
ing glass, they conducted him to McKin- 
non's, where they were shown into a 
room, and were soon joined by several 
of the girls of the house. They got a 
small quantity of liquor, for which they 
paid, and having effected their object, in 
getting Johnstone into the house, and 
us some of the })arty had already drank 
very freely, they wished to go away. 
Their departure Avas opposed by the avo- 
lucn, who abused them for drinking so 
little, and refused to let them go till they 
should call for more liquor. One of the 
women, Elizabeth McDonald, collared the 
Avitness, and swore he should not go. 
Considerable altercation took place, in 
the course of which, Johnstone made his 
escape out of the house, and did not re- 
turn. McDonald struck one of the party, 
and they got scattered between the room 
and the passage, and the deceased, Howat, 
went into the kitchen. In the middle 
of the tumult, a girl went out for McKin- 
non, AA'ho was in a neighbouring shop, 
and who entered the house shortly after. 
At this time, both Howat and Kerr were 
in the kitchen; the former was consi- 
derably into^iicated. McKinnon, on enter- 
ing, exclaimed, *’*• Stand back ; let me get 

a knife, and I’ll soon settle the b s.” 

She then went to a drawer, or knife-box, 
from, which she took a sharp -pointed 
knife, and made a stroke at witness, who 
warded ^the blow, and the other wo- 
men interfered to prevent mischief. Kerr 
went for an instant to the passage, to 
aome of his companions, and on his re- 


turn, saw McKinnon and Howat con- 
fronting each other, the one brandishing 
the knife, and the other holding up his 
arm, as if in defence. Before witness 
could get forward, McKinnon plunged 
the knife into Howat's left breast, who 
fell down on a chair, supported by wit- 
ness. The whole parties in the house 
were immediately apprehended. Howat 
was carried to the Infirmary, where he 
died on the 20th, having previously iden- 
tified McKinnon as the person who stab- 
bed him; and emitted a declaration, which 
fully confirmed Kerr’s testimony as to 
how the wound was given. The other 
parts of his evidence were corroborated 
by the other men of the party ; and the 
Infirmary Surgeons declared that the 
w'ound was the cause of death. Elizabeth 
McDonald, and three others of the wo- 
men, were examined ; but their evidence 
was contradictory. The former prevari- 
cated so grossly, that she was several 
times admonished and threatened by the 
Cuurt. The Jury retired about four 
o'clock on the following morning, and in 
half an hour after returned with a verdict, 
finding, by a plurality of voices, the pri- 
soner guilty ; and she was sentenced to be 
executed in Edinburgh on the 16th April, 
and her l>ody delivered for dissection. 

Till towards the close of the trial, the 
prisoner behaved AA'ith great composure, 
but became, latterly, much agitated ; and 
while the clerk was recording the verdict, 
and before it was communicated to her, 
she fainted. While the Lord Justice 
Clerk was addressing her, on pronouncing 
sentence, she again faint^, and was car- 
ried into an adjoining room. 

The Jury accompanied their verdict by 
a verbal recommendatien to mercy, in 
which a majority of them also agreed^ 
The Court expressed astonishment at this 
recommendation ; and while the Judge 
promised that it should be forwarded to 
the pto])er quarter, he at the same time 
warned the prisoner not to indulge any 
hope from that circumstance. 

The trial excited an extraordinary de- 
gree of interest ; and daring its continu- 
ance, both the Court and the passages 
leading to it were crowded with people. 
The prisoner Avas offered refreshment 
tivice in the course of the trial, but reBu. 
sed, and would only accept of water. 
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APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


CApril 


March 13.<>Williain (George, Ewrl of Errol, to 
be oiie of the Lords of hu Majesty’s Bed-chamber. 

II. ECCLESIASTICAX.. 

March 1.— Rev. licwis Balfour presented by 
the Carl of Lauderdale to the Church and Parish 
of Colington. 

6.— Rev. Archibald Bennie ordained Assistant 
and Successor to the Rev. John M'Lcod, chapel 
of Case. North Albioii-Strect. Glnscow, 

— Mr John Newlands calleil by the United As- 
sociate Congregation of I^args. 

11. — Mr r'rancis Muir called by the forming 
Relief Congregation of Leith. 

sa— Rev. Robert Balfour Graham admitted 
minister of North Berwick. 

111. MILITARY. 


1 W. I. R. Ens. Montgomery* IJeut. 19 Dec. 1N22. 

A. Macintire, Ens. L'7 Fel). lSlt.3. 
Lieut. Delomei* Adj. vice PlacJtet. dead 
19 Dec. 1S2S. 

2 Stopfonl* from 69 F. Lieut vice 

Adams, Cai>e (.'ori>s 27 Feb. 1823. 

Cai>e C. Adams* fiom 2 W. 1. R. Lieut. 

vice Cornwall* W F. do. 

1 Vet Bn. Cant Campbell* from h. p. New Bruns. 

Capt vice Carter, ret list 13 do. 
- — Maclcod* from h. p. RoyaUArt. 

Capt. vice Ross, ret list liwo. 

Lieut Siargent, from h. p. 6U F. Lieut 
vice Munro, ret list. 20 do. 

2 Ens. Uunbury, from h. p. 37 F. Ens. 

vice Maqihail, ret. list 13 Feb. 

Crombie* Quart Mast, vice Gallie^ 

ret list. do. 

— — Daly, from h. p. 96 F. Ens. vice 
Croinbie 20 do. 


Brevet Capt Mercer* Royal Art Maj. in the 
Army 12 Aug. 1819. 

Capt Clibbome* do. 19 July 1821. 

7 Dr. Gds. Lieut Bennett, Capt by purch. vice 
Davis, ret 20 Feb. 182.3. 

Cornet Pciinefather, Lieut by purch. 


C. Cochran, Comet b 

y purch. 

do. 

do. 

Surg. Tod* from H. 

5 F. Surg. 

vice 

O’Donnel, dead 

do. 


17 Comet and 8ub-Licut. Hall, from 1 

Life Gds. Lieut by purch. vice 
Graham, prom. 27 do. 

ColdatG* Lieut, and Capt Walton, ^apt and 
Lieut-CoL by purch. vice Gore, ret 
20 d<K 

Ens. and Lieut Hon. W'. Forbes, Lieut 
and Capt by purch. do. 

Ens. Hon. H. ^‘t. C. Erskinc, from 8.3 

F. Ens. and Lieut, by purch. do. 
7. F. Lieut Fraser, from h. p. 26 F. Lieut. 

vice Bloomfield, 1 1 F. 2? do. 

1 1 Lieut Bloomfield, from 7 F. Lieut vice 

Amyatt, h. p. 26 F. do. 

16 Lieut-Geii. W. C. I.ord Beresford. 

G. (3.B & G.C.H. from WJ F. Col. vice 
Lieut-Gcn. H. M. Gordon, dead 

13 March. 

27 Ens. Bundle, Lieut, by purch. vice 

Cradoek* 93 F. 13 Feb. 

M. C. Johnstone, Ens. by purch. 

27 do. 

30 Supem. Surg. Assist J. Campbell, As- 

sist Surg, vice Piper, 83 F. do. 
53 Ens. Byrne, Lieut vice Fraser, Adj. 

24 May 1822. 

GO Lieut Cornwall, from Cape Corps* 

Lieut, vitx! ^topford* 2 W. 1. R. 

27 F^b. 1823. 

69 Lieut Gen. Sir J. Hamilton* Ht of late 

2 Ceylon Reg. Col. vice Lord Beres> 
ford, 16 F. 15 March. 

Elns. Moore* Lieut vice Penpard, dead 
27 Feb. 

82 Serj. Kyle* Quart Mast vice Oow, dead 

13 Aug. 1822. 

83 Lieut-Gcn. Hodgson, of late 3 Gar. Bn. 

Col. vice Gen. J. Balfour, dead 

20 March 1823. 
Assist Surg. Pitier* from 30 F. Surg. 
vice To<L 4 Dr. 20 Feb. 

85 Lieut Forster* Capt by purdi. vice 

Johnstioo, 93 F. 13 do. 

Ens. Cole* Lieut, by purch. do. 

Hon. C. F. Berkeley* Ebs. by purch. 

do. 


Oarrisofi. 

Gen. Sir R. Rrownngg* Bt G.C.B.Gov.I^ndguanl 
Fort vice Gen. Lister* dead 2 L Feb. 1823. 

Ordnance Deparimt nU 

Royal Art. 2d Cant J. Grant* from h. p. 2d Capt 
vice Marlow, h.p. 24 Feb. 1823. 

Gordon, from h. p. 2d Cant 

\ ice Wnlfh, h. p. ilo. 

1st Assist. Surg. C'ooke, .Surg. 

27 Dec. 1822. 
2d Assist .Surg. Venables* 1st Assist 
Surg. do. 

Surg. .Simpson* from h. p. .Siirg. 

1.) March 1825. 
1st Assist .Surg. Inglis, from h. I:,!* 
Assist Surg. do. 

2d Assist W’hitclaw* from h. p. 2d As- 
Rist. Surg. do. 

R. Eng. 2d Lieut RadclifT* from h. p. 2d Lieut 
vice Bruyeres, h. p. 28 Feb . 

Staff. 

Bt.Maj. Harris, h. p. 1 Dr Gds. Insp. Field Officer 
MiL Nova .Scotia* with Rank of Lieut-Col. 
in the Army* vice Russel* res. 13 Feb. 1823. 

Hospital Staff. 

Hosp. Assist Fergusson* from h. p. IIosp. AsRist. 
to the Forces 13 Feb. 182.1. 

Assist S'urg. Lawder, from h. ii. 2 Vet Bn. Assist 
Surg. to the Forces* vice Hasp. Assist Gow, 
res. 20 do. 

Exchanges. 

Major Carmichael* from 1 W. 1. R. with Bt. Lieut 
rot.AUan,h. p.94F. 

Capt Jarvis, from 2d Life Gds. rec. diff. between 
full fiay Capt Life Gds. and Capt Dr. with 
Capt Lord J. Bentick, h. p. 7 Hr* 

■ ■■ ■ Prosser, from 3 Dr. Gds. rec. difl*. with Capt 

Swinburne, h. p. Gren. Gds. 

» — Hon. W. R. Rous, from Coldst Gds. with 
Capt Bowen. 55 F. 

■ Bunney. from 86 F. rec. difl*. with Capt 

Lieut^therfand* from 30 F. with LieuL Thomp* 
son* 85 P. * 

Higffins* from 46 F. with Lieut Grey* h. 

p. Y(^ Chass. 

Vounge, from 52 F. rec. difC with Lieut. 

Fergusson, h. p. 17 F. 

llardwicke, from 2d Life Gds. rec. diff. be- 
tween Cornet and Sub-Lieut Life Gds. and 
Cornet Dr. with Comet Lord Munuaster, 10 
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P. Maitland, Ens. by purch. viceErskine* 
Coldst Gds. 20 do. 

Lieut Mountgarret* Capt. vice Caven- 
agh* dead 19 May 1822. 

Ens. Cates* Lieut. .do. 

Lieut Marshall, Cnit vice M'lauchlan* 
dead SO Feb. 1823. 

Ens. Duke* Lieut do. 

— Campbell* from h. p. 91 F. Ens, 
do. 


Dr. 

llardwicke, from 10 Dr. rec. diff. with 

Comet Battier, h. |). 18 Dr. 

Comet and Sub-Lieut Lord F. L. Gower, fi’om 
1 Life Gds, roc. diff. with Ensign Ryner* h. p. 
17 F. 


1 Suckling* from 13 F. with Ensign Slacko* 


— - Moorsom* from 69 F. with Ensign* John- 
stone, 79 F. 
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METEORDLOGIiOAL f AtiLE, 

Kept at Edinburgh^ in the Obtervaiory^ CaltonhilL 
N.n.— The ObiervatioBs are nuide twice every (toy, at nine (fclodi foroioon and four o'clock aflti^' 
nom.— ihe second Observation, in tlie anemoun, in tho llrst column, is taken by the RcgUici 
Thermometer. 

I 18*3. iTher.lBato.l^fgfi'-lwiiid.l WcaUicr. 


«Viiid.l Weather. 


3{5:- 

*{ J!- 
H.V.- 

A.' 

H't 


.it9 

36 A^6 

.5-1^ .330 

43 .Jl<) 

.34 i»8.yci 
43 .563 

.30 .402 

40 -bl.} 

.30» .00!) 

38 39.6*28 
,24 .30,5 

33 .388 

.23 28.930 
32 1 .766 
.2.5 I .031 
32 I .t)36 
.21 I .039 
30 ,29.23>» 
.26' , . 133 
3.> 28.06-0 
.31 .008' 

37 20..>.j0l 

.31 .fj.50 
30 .833 

.39a .G75 

46 ,675 

,34 .976 

41 30.134 

.30 .242 

41 .202; 

.33 29-‘J31 
43 .710 


“■^1 N'V- 

A“-g}w. 

M.M 1 „ 
A.43/ **- 

K}nw. 

'f;S}Nw. 

“37} «>'«• 

;vM},CbIe. 

■tiwIjNW. 

A.a!}«w. 


Z15}iCWe. 


r Frost mom. w., 

* dull day. 

Dull, with 

showers. X 00 

Fairforcn. m.23 

h. ram after. \ A. .30 

. Dull, and 

very cold. I A. 35 

r l''roi8t mom. «, r m.33 

• dull day. A. 42 

Frortinom. M-37 

■ sunsh. tlay. \ a. 44 

, Frost mom. ot 1 M.27 

'• dull day. -^XA.35 

l-'rost mom. m.28 

day sh. snow. *^X A. 40 

Heatyshrs. m.54 

snow. ^^XA.4.> 

, Frost foreii. m.33 

snow aftern. \ ,L44 

Fair, with I / ltf.33j 

* sunshine. | X A. 41 

Frost mom. m.36 

fair day. ***X A. 42 

Fairforcn. p,, « 

‘ shra. aftera. '^‘^XlA. 4.5 

Frost mom. !m.37 

• day dull. ^‘^X ‘A-40‘ 

. Frost mom. I «i!M.56 

■ sunsh. day. | '^'X a. 40 

Fair, but : i 

dull. ' I 

Average of Rain, .528 Inches. 


}w. 

} NW. 

,57«A.4i} 

,102 M.37 X /aUln 
28.925 A. 41 1 
.000 M.41x ^ 
.538 A. 46/ 

.480 M.45 » 

J992 A. 42/ 

29.345 M.41X 
..521 A. 43/ »"• 
.738 hr.42i 
.810 A. 40/ 


Dull, and 
vety cold. 
Frost 'mom. 
day sh. haiL 
Keen frost, 
wtth sunsh. 
Morn snow, 
day dull. 
Poren. rain, 
aftern. fair. 
Cold, with 
sh. rain. 

Fair, with 
sunsliine. 


.900 M.47xLw 
. 875 .A. 44/p»W* 
.840 M.48 1 
.840 A. 48 f ^ 
.731 M.4f; \ ,, 
•731 A. 49/ > 
.766' M .47 \ p 
.780 A. 47 / 

.750 M.48 X yp 
.6*08 A. 47 J 
.525 M .47 3 
.508 A. 47 } 

.629 M.4H' 


Ditto. 

Frost mom. 
sunsh. day. 
Morn, (lull, 
forcn. sunsh. 
Dull mom. 
sunsh. day. 

Ditto. 

Dull, with 
showers. 
Foren. fair, 
even. rain. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


The mean temperature, for the last four weeks, by daily observations at ten morn* 
ing and evening, was 40' Fahrenheit: the depth of rain little more than half an inch. 
Vegetation has accordingly made little progress, and the soil is now sufficiently dry 
for a seed-bed. Field lalmur met w'ith some interruption on the 19th March, by a 
severe frost, accompanied with a slight fall of snow. Since that period, the weather 
lias been dry, but frosty nights, followed by clear sunshine throughout the day, have 
been frequent ; and, on soft lands, w'heat has been partially uprooted. In our last, we 
mentioned that wheat had a blanched and sickly appearance, where it had Ixien 
deeply covered with snow,” in many instances it now appears the plants are com- 
pletely destroyed ; and, on light lands, considerable breadths will have to be cropped 
with barley, where the wheat has fhiled. In low carse lands, the appearance of wheat 
is still favourable, except where the ground had been Hooded in the winter months. 
Young grass, on light soils, has suHbred partially by the late nightly frosts, and ve- 
getation is at this period at least ten days later than on an average of seasons. In 
the early districts, sowing of beans commenced about the middle, and of oats about 
the end of March. Towards the northern parts of the county, few oats have yet 
been sown. The long-protracted storm placed labour considerably in arrears, and 
the past month has been one of diligent and busy application in farm labour. The 
price of wheat and barley has almost continued stationary since the date of our last 
Oats being now found deficient in quantity, have advanced in price, and are still 
looking up. Seed oats, of the best quality, brought from 20s. to 238. per boll : but as 
for as farmers were concerned, a high price for seed was only robbing Peter to pay 
Paul.” Wheat, best, brings from 2£. to 26s. ; barfey, l9s. td 21s. ; oats, 15s. tolSs.; 
beans, and pease, 14s. to 158. per bolU 

Perththire^ I2th AprUmS. 


TOl.. XII. 


3T 



Mar. 20 — — — — S.") 0 50 0 [170 20 6 190 22 0 500310260 28 0 20 0 2 1 0 '188200 42 41 

27 — — — — 25 0a)0i|17 0 20 6 19 0 22 6 .30 0 31 0 26 0 30 0 20 0 24 0 1HB200 42 41 

April 4 30 — — — 256.30 0,17 0 200 19 0 22 0 .30 0 310 26 0 28 0 20 0 2.30 18 0 20 0 42 41 

10 — — — — 250 2901 160 200 180 22 0 30 0 31 0 26 0 280 19 6 250 170 19 0 40 42 


Haddington. 


p ■ — — Barle)’. Oats. Pease. Beans. | 1825. - 

Bolls. I Prices. jAv. pr. || ! Per Boll. Pr.Peck 


s. d. s. d. s. d. I 6. b. d. & s. (L s. s. d. h. s. d.' s. d. & d. s. d. 

754 20 0 29 0 24 2 20 260 18 25 0 13 17C 13 176: Mar. 17 17 0 18 6 12 

4.31 20 0 26 6 24 7 2.3 290 17 22 0 14 IKO 14 18 6 24 16 6 17 6 1 2 

467 20 6 28 6 25 0 2.3 330 17 216 1 2 170 12 17 0 31 17 0 18 0 1 2 

693 21 6 27 0 25 1 26 5.30 15 196 11 1.36 11163 April 7 16 U 17 6 12 
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1823.]] Register •’^Course of Exchange, — Bankrupts. 

Course of Exchange, London, AprVL 11.— Amsterdam, 12:8. Ditto at sight, 
12 : 5. Rotterdam, 12 : 9. Antwerp, 12 ; 9. Hamburgh, 38 : 1. Altona, 38 : 2. 
Paris, 3 days sight, 25 : 90. Bourdcaux, 26 : 10. Frankfort-on-thc-Maine, 159. 
Madrid, 36|. Cadiz, 36^. Gibraltar, 304. Genoa, 424. Leghorn, 46^. Lisbon, 514* 
Oporto, 52. Rio Janeiro, 44. Dublin, 94 ^ cent Cork, 94 cent 
Prices of Bullion, ^ oz. — Foreign gold in bars, £.3 « 17 n 6d. New Doubloons, 
£.3 II 15s. New Dollars, 4s. 9d. Silver in bars, standard, 4s. ll^d* 

Premiums of Insurance Guernsey or Jersey, 25s. a 30s. — Cork or Dublin, 256. a 30s. 

— Belfast, 25s. a SOs..— Hambro*, 20s. a 50s.— Madeira, 208. a 30s.— Jamaica, 40s. 
a 50s.— Greenland, out and home, 6 gs. to 12 gs. 


Weekly Prices of the Puhlic Funds, from 19^» March to 3th April 1823. 



Miu-chlD. 

March 26. 

April 2. 

April 9. 

B'lnk 




204} 

73i 

745 

85J 

924 

94} 

3 cent 



, 


74i 

74g 

74{ 







94i 

944 

944 



21 pr. 

21 pr. 

26 pr. 
10 11 pr. 

745 

78 fr.— 

30 pr. 
12 15 pr. 

744 

79 fr.— 

— — ■ J r 1 rrrj- 

Kxchequer bills, (£. 

10 12 pr. 

74J 

78fr.— 

8 10 pr. 
745 

78fr.50c. 

French 5 V cents. 


Alphabetical List of English Bankrupts, announced between the 20th 
February and the 20th March 1823; extracted from the London Gazette. 

Hubbron, S. Clevdand, Yorkshire, butcher. 
Hiscocks, J. kYomeSelwood, Sioraereetshire, clotli- 
ier. 




AiLims, J. and .1. A. Southampton, Uiy-scUers. 
Acruw, A. Great Varmoutli, draper. 

Aldcrscy, J. Liverpool, grocer. 

Atkins. J. Great Portland-strcet, chemist and 
dniggist. 

nantiiig, J. late of Curaberiand-street, carpenter. 
JJarluw, J. Merton, Surrey, millwright 
Barrow, R. and T. LiverjKX>l, com-inerchants. 
Bell, II. Bourn, lancolnshire, eorn*merdiant 
Bennett, A Fountam-couxt. Mmories, packing- 
ease maker. 

Dlatchford, H. J. Lombard-street, sword-cutler. 
Boyden, S. Chapel-street, Pentonville, beast-sales- 
man. 

Bwwrmig, J. and R. A. Belvidere-wharf, Watcr- 
loo-bridgc, timber-merchants. 

Budd, W. H.Gerrard’s Crass, Bucks, coadi-master. 
Butler, E. Alcester, fellnionger. 

Bycm, J. Blaekbouni, J^ancastcr, eliapman. 

Cave, S. Gloucester, jeweller. 

Chambers, J. Wolverliampton, agricultural ma- 
chine-maker. 

Chapman, E. Bridgewater-square, leatheraeller. 
Charlesworth, T. Clare-street, grocer. 

Cleghorn, W. Hati'liffb-highway, cheesemonger. 
Cow, W. and G. Canterbury, wine-merchants. 
Cuzner, J. Lullmgton, Somerset, fuller. 

Davies, W. King-street, Covent-garden, woollen- 
(bnper. 

Draper, TL J. Floet-mujrket, eartlicnwarcmaxk 
Ealand, R. Stourbridge, hatter. 

Eieke, C. Comhill, dealer and chapman. 
Fentiman, W. Peterborough, linen-draper. 
Fletcher, J. Plumland, Cuniberlaiwl, lime-burner. 
Ford, C. Regent-street, linen-draper. 

Fri^lin, w . Ladydown, Wilts, fuller. 

Garle, W. S. Warner, and T. Carle, Dowgatesloclu, 
merchants. 

Glasier, W. R. Park-street, Westminster, money- 
scrivener. , , , . 

Godfrey. J. Leicester, plumber and glazier. 

Or^, W. City-road, upholsterer. 

Griffith, T. iJverpool, merchant. 

HOile, M. Cheltenham, victualler. 

Haviland, W. Plymouth, printer, 
llamllton. W. J. and F. G. and J. Ridsale, Leeds, 
merchants. 


Ilitchen, C. and T. Wostenholme, Sheffield, hair- 
seating manufacturers. 

Holms, B. Thrum-hall, Halifax, merchant. 

Hull, T. Poulton, Lancashire, mouey-scrivener. 
Ilumberstonc, J. St. John-street, ClutkenwcU, 
victualler. 

Johnson, B. Sambom, Warwickshire, farmer: 
Keast, W. St. Emy, Cornwall, lime-bumcr. 
Rnibb, A. Barnwell, St Andrew, Northampton- 
shire. miller. 

Umb, J. A. llighgate, coal-merchant 
Ivambert, R. Manchester, manufacturer. 

Lee, W. Charles-street, Coventgarden, theatrical 
dress-maker. 

Littlewood, J. Rochdale, stationer. 

Martin, F. Tewkesbury, wine-merchant 
Mathias, J. Haverfordwest, upholsterer. 

Mereditli, T. sen. Bishopsgate-street without, lea- 
ther-seller. 

M ingay, A. G. Silver street. Golden-square, builder. 
Newman, G. Box, Wiltshire, victualler, 

Oldfield, J. Edgeware-rood, coach-maker. 

Park, J. Tower-royal, merchant 
Parker, T. Powlett, iJomerset cooI-merchaiR. 
Pearson, R. Droitwlch, Worcestershire, glover. 
Pepiier, H. F. Kingston-upon-Tharacs, stone- 


Pool, J. Madron, Cornwall, miller. 

Read, C. Downe's-wharf, East Smithfleld, cool- 
merchant 

Riley, J. Sheffield, chinaman. 

Round, G. Reading, silk-weaver. 

Scott Uxbridge, brewer. , ^ . 

Seudamore, J. King's Bench Walk, Temple, dealer. 
Simons, W. Birmingham, brush-maker. 

Slade, J. Nairow-streeC, Limehouse, butcher. 
Steel, S. Rotherham, Yorkshire, linen-draper. 
Sweet, T. Frith-street, Soho, carver and gilder. 
Tait T. and J. Dover-road, Southwark, brewen. 
Tee, J. Hemsworth, Yorkshire, shopkeeper. 
Thompson, L. Hull, miller. 

Thorpe, S. and R. MarshaU. Nottingham, coal- 
dealers. 

Tiart, R. J. King-street, Bloorasbury. butcher. 
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Tur^u^^W. Shorter9-court,ThrogiiiorjDn-8treet* 

Viera, A. J. L. and A. M. Onaga, Tokenhotne- 
y^, merchants. 

WalKer, J. Great Smith-stroet;i Wertn^inster, oar^ 
. pentff. 

Wainman'fJ. E. Oarkdiouse-l^rl4>w<n^'nuini«»’ 
street,, ^hraonger. 


WeUs, W. Prifihtwcll, Berks, fanner. 

Welsh, T. C»rent Tower-btreet, wine-merchant. 
Westwooil, J. J^miuster, farmer. 

Wdehmon, J. Rathhone-iilave. feather-jmiker. ^ 
White, G. C^wtryffuden-street, BermopeUcy, shii^- 
writfht, 

Wight, T. Di^-street, St ,laroes's. tailor. 
WiEon..J. Norlapd-hall, YqrMiire, fanner. 


Alphabeticai. List of Scotch Baj^kbuptcies and Divideki>», announced 
Maroh li823 ; extracted fh>m the Edinburgh Gazette. 


sequestrations. 

Boyd, Robert Sl Andrew, manufacturers in Innipr- 
leithen. 

Brydson, William, merchant in Glasgow. 

Ghristie, John, spirit-dealer in Edinburgh. 

Clerk, Roberta Adam, cattle dealers, Whiteside, 
))arish of Tiun'^rorc. 

Cununin^, John, merchant, agent, wharfinger, and 
shiii-Qwncr in Leith. 

Ewart, George, saildler ^ ironmonger, Dunie. 

Forrest, .fohn, raemhant in Edinburgh. 

Hannah, Antlioiiy, He. C'o. merchants m Ayr. 

Johnston, William, merchant in (dasgow. 

Kedslie, Andrew, eom-chandler, CanoniniUs, near 
ErUnbufgh. 

King, William, granwlealer, Miltownof-Dolaiel, 
Lanarkshire. 


Levick, John, ironmonger in W'ick, 

Mcpitgomery, Duncan, distiller at PoyntriicW, 
Cromartyshire. 

$teel, Arehibald, hardware-merchant in Ayr. 

W^r, (diaries, miller de grain-dealer, Newmill, 
Hamilton. 

Wright, Hume, dr Cow merchants in Glasgow. 

Wright, James, jnn. doth-nierchant in Glasgow. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Herbertson, Thomas (t James, wrights dt builders 
in Lauriston, Glasgow; by J. Mackintosh, 
aooountant tliere. 

Landalcs & Calder, fish-curers in Helmsdale : by 
J. Low, at Rhix'es. 

Petrie, John, merchant in Arbroath; by Alex. 
Mann, mercliant there. 


iBhitmrs. 


THE LATE LORD KEITH. 

Viscount Keith, Knight of the Hath, Admiral of 
the Red, Ac. who died on tiie loth of this month 
of March, at his scat of Tulliallan, was bom on the 
12th January, 17IH, At Klphimtuno. He wusUie 
youngest son of Charles, uie tenth Lord Elphiii. 
stone, and I.*dy Clementina Fleming, only enikl, 
and heiress of the estates of John, Earl of Wigton. 
Lord Keith showed an mriy propensity to the s^- 
vice in which he passed iiis life, and in which he 
rose to the highest distinction. He entered the 
navy, during the seven years war, as a Midship- 
man, under Lonl <'^t Vincent, then Captain Jerviib 
After the peace Of ITCJ, he made a voyage to the 
East Indies, with his brother, Mr Efpliinstone, 
who then commanded an IndiaiUan. In this ser- 
vice he could not continue, on account of the cli- 
mate disagreeing with his health* Notwithstand- 
ing .this, llowe^er, he didnbl hesitate to go again 
to the Blast Indies, wiUi Sit John Lindsay, in 1707, 
when lie was promoted to the rank cS Lloutchant 
in tlie navy. 

Some time before tlie hreaki^ out of the Ame- 
rican war, he obtained tlie rank of Commander. 
In the spring of 1775 he was made Post- Captain, 
and Siam after he obtained, first the command of 
the Pearl, and then of the Perseus frigate. This 
was the first sliip In our service that was sheathed 
with ^iper.' In tliis excellent frigate he made a 
conspicuous figure, as an active aiul intreind cruj- 
zSti upon th^ c^t of America. lie was likewise 
erften engived in those services m that country 
where landand sea forces were jointly cmployctf, 
and 1^ exertipne Always gave meat satisliU'tion to 
the omoers with whom he acted. The cxp^coce 
which he then acquired was of great Mjsrncc to 
him long afterwaros, when he had a inoyc promi- 
nent and distinguislied part to perform. 

In 1780, Lord Keith returned from America, 
and was elected Member of Parliament for Dum- 
bartonshire. At this period be was appointed to 
the Warwick of 50 guns, and soon after captured 
the Rotterdam, a Irutch man-of-war of 5i guns, 
when he is said to have distinguislied himself by 
tlie manner in which he attacked a tfiip’df supe- 
rior force, and compelled her to strike. *Soon af- 
ter this he went to America in tfie Warwick, 
where, among other services, having fir^ driven 
LaOloireonslioreinthe Delaware, l^c captumd 
L*Algle, a lYcnch nmii-of-war* He confiuued in 
active service until the peace of 178.7. About this 
time his iircscnt Majesty appointed him for life to 
be Secretary and Chamberlain to the Principality 
of Scotland. 


In April 1787 he married Miss Mltcct, eldest 
ihiughter and heiress of W r Mercer of Aldie. .‘^hc 
died in 1789, leaving an only child, a daughter, 
now married to Count Flahault. The British ba- 
rony of Keith dcscenils to her an4 to the heirs 
male of her body. 

In 1793, at the commencement of the war w'ltli 
France, he was appointed Captain of the Robust, 
and went to the MetUterranean under Lord Hood- 
When Toulon was surrendered to pur forces, m' 
the French deputies, he was appoinUxl by 1^1 
Hood 'to command the seamen and mannes. >\ ith 
them he occupied the fort of La Malgue, whiph 
commands that town and harbour. He continued 
in command of La Malgue as loi^ as we possciAcd 
Toulon, and repeatedly distinguished himself in 
land renoounters with tlie enemy. When we re- 
tired from Toulon, he commanded the fon'e 
which covered the embarkation, and in order to 
secure our retiring in safety, and to be assured that 
the rear-guard ofme army got of!' without injury, 
lAird Keith was Che last person who left the shore, 
and his ship, the Robust, was the last io leave the 
harbour. For these servi(«s he was made Knight 
of (he Bath, and soon after raised to the rank of 
Rear-Admiral. Ho uext served in the ('-hanucl- 
flecl, under Lord Howa In 1795 he weiU; eliief 
in command of the sea forces against tlie Cajic of 
Good Hope. As soon as the (.'niie toirrcndered, he* 

P roceeded to India, anti after ftie surrender of 
ley Ion and other important places, he returned to 
the Cape* On this occasion the Dutch squadron, 
with troops on board, took refine io Saldaiuia 
Bay, where four sail of the line, two large fri- 
gates, and several other vessels, in all nine ships 
of war, surrendered to him by capitulation. For 
tliese services he was made a Peer of Ireland. In 
1796 he was chosen Mmbcr for tlie county of 
Stirling. After a short service in the Channel, 
under Lord Bridport, ne was, in 1798, sent to be 
second in oommand to Lord St Vincent, ip the 
Mediterranean. At this time he particularly dis- 
tinguished himself by preventing the Fiencfa-fleofc 
from getting into Cadis to unite with the fiect of 
Spain, llie force under Lord Keith was intprior 
both to the fleet of France at sea, and to the fleet 
or Spain in harbour. The French, Admiral hod 
19 snips of the line, Spanish 22. Lord Kei^, 
having 1 H sliips of the line, was detenniiied to give 
them battle rather than to permit them to join; 
but without this njccessity, his eflbrts in the ma- 
nagement of his fleet frustrated UieiT inteutioiis; 
and Lord Sit Vincent has often charaicterispg 
conduct of Lord Keith on this occasion gs ^uul. 
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iS not fiuiierlor, both in point of decision and of 
Kcamansnip, to any thing perfonned during the 
war. The t'renoh fleet returned to the Mraiter- 
ranean. when Lord Keith followed them, and had 
an opportunity of displaying his great judgment 
and ability in pursuit of that fleet; aqd again, af- 
ter their junction with the fleet of Spun, this 
greatly su|ierior force fled before him, and would 
not risk an action, 'llie pursuit was ended by his 
ultimately ]iunuing the J^ruich fleet into the har- 
bour of Brest. 

About this time Lord St Vincent retired, -and 
Lord Keith obtained the chief command in the 
Mediterranean, in which he distinguished himself 
by the ability whicli he displayed before Genoa, 
and .which was the cause of its surrender, and, 
finally, by his operations in the reduction of Egypt, 
where his olTorts were united with those of his il- 
lustrious friend. Sir Ralph Abercromby, who ex- 
pireil of his wounds on board Ixird Keith's ship. 
In reward for these services Lord Keith was made 
a Peer of (^icat Britain. When the war broke out 
in 1805, he was ap)H>inted to the oommand of the 
North Sea fleet, including tlic naval force in the 
Straits of Dover. In this command he ctnitinued 
till 1807. 

In January 1808 he married the eldest daughter 
of Henry Tnralc, Es(]. M.P. for Southwark; of 
this second marriage there is only one child, a 
flaughter. 

m was appointed to the command of the Chan- 
nel fleet in February 1812. While in that station 
it fell to his lot to superintend the embukation 
of Namileon Bonaparte for St Helena. In this 
most uclicate service he was directed by the sure 
guides of good sense and right feeling, and per- 
formeii it without ofTciiding the individual with 
whom he had to deal, and without compromising 
the honour of the nation which he represented. 
He was about this time created a Viscount, and 
peace being restored, his command ceased. From 
tliat tune he has lived in retirement, ui the bosom 
of his family, and in the society of numerous 
friends. Latterly he has resided on his estate of 
Tulliallan, where he erected a mansion-house suit- 
ed to his rank and fortune. There also he has 
expended large sums in works of permanent uti- 
lity, and has united with con.stant acts of volun- 
tary bounty the encouragement of industrious 
]iursuit and useful occupation, those sure sourcem 
of comfort to a surrounding population. 

The strength of liis natural understanding ena- 
bled him to derive tlie utmost benefit from ml tliat 
lie had occasion to sec or to contemplate. A most 
tenacious memory and great readiness enabled 
him to bring all tus information eflhctually into 
action when the occasion called for it Such 

C irs, uiiiteil to a fertility of mind which has 
rarely excelled, rendered him a most disrin- 
guished charaitcr in all tliat regarded his profes- 
sion. Ill social intercourse, his Kindly nature was 
constantly predominant; he was entirely free iif 
affectation in conversation, and he dealt out the 
facts imd anecdotes, with which his memory was 
storeil, in a most interesting and amusing manner. 
Lord Keith was invariably influenced by the kind- 
est feelings for all wlio were connected with him, 
and, without solicitation on their part, he was 
uniformly alive to wliatcver could promote their 
interest; but this did not limit the extent of his 
uacfulncas to others ; on the contrary, being al- 
ways open to approach, he was zealous in forward- 
ing, to the utmost of his power, the objects of de- 
serving men. Accordingly it may safely be said 
of him, that he could reckon as ffreat a number 
of merltonous ofileera, of all ranics and descrip- 
tions, who have been placed in their proper sta- 
tion by his efforts, as any man of liis rank in the 
service. 


THE LATE SIR ILAY CAMPBELL, BART. 

This venerable )icrson. wlio emied his long and 
active life on the 28th of March, in the eighty-ninth 
year of his age, was bom on the 2,^ or August, 
1734. He was the eldest son oi Archibald Camp- 


bell of Suocoth, and his mother was the daughter 
and representative of Wallace of Ellersly, a branch 
of the family of Sir William Wallace. He came 
to the bar in 1757, was ramie Solicitor-General in 
1785, Lord Advocate in 1784, and was soon after 
chosen Memlier for the Glasgow District of Bo- 
roughs, which he continued to represent in Par- 
liament, taking an active share in all the import- 
ant tnuisactions of the time, until he was raised to 
tile Chair of President the Court of Session in 
1789. In 1794 he was placed at the head of the 
Commission of Oyer and Terminer, issued at that 
disturbed period for the trial of tiiose accused of 
High Treason in Scotiand, and the ananner in 
which he acquitted htauelf on that occasion was 
highly commended by the English lawyers of the 
d.'iy. He continued to hold the situation of Presi- 
<lent of the Court of Session for upwards of nine- 
teen years, and resigned his higli ofiloe in autumn 
1808, after having discharged its arduous duties 
with the utmost ability, integrity, and zeaL But 
the faculties of his mind remaining entire, he was 
afterwards diosen to jneside over the two differ- 
ent Commissions fat inquiring into the state of 
the Courts of Law in Scotland, which business he 
conducted with his accustom^ industry and ta- 
lent. 

For many years before his elevation to the 
Bcmch, he had the most extensive practioe of his 
time, and indeetl there was scarcely any cause or 
business of importance in which he was not enga- 
ged or consults. He was particularly remarkmile 
fur tlie excellenoe of his written pleaclings. Many 
of them are perfect models of Mrspicuity, force, 
and elegance. The best criteririn of his judidul 
eminence during the long period when he presi- 
ded on the Bench, is the high estimation in which 
his recorded opinions are now held by all .Scots 
lawyers. In politics he was a warm admirer of the 
principles of Mr Pitt; and he enjoyed the friend- 
ship and confidence of many eminent public men, 
iiarticularly of Lord Chancellor Thurlow and the 
late Lord Melville, with both of whom he was in 
habits of frequent enrrespondenoe. 

The anxiety he felt to discharge the duties en- 
trusted to him fully and faithfully, made him de- 
sirous to quit public life before age bad in any de- 
gree imiiaircd the powers of his mind ; and there- 
fore he resigned the President’s diair, while yet in 
the full possession of that profound and active 
understanding which hart been exerted in the un- 
remitting disriiarge of his professional and public 
duties for nearly half a century. 

After his retirement from the Bench, lie resided 
priueip.ally on his paternal estate of Garscube, 
wb^ the vigour of bis mind remained unabateil, 
and, lining freed from tlie fatigues of public Ufe, 
the amiable traits of his ohafnrter became more 
extensively displayed, and inertased the oilmira- 
tion of those who nn'l been spectators of his for- 
mer career. Until within a few weeKs of his death, 
he was constantly occupied with pur»iiits of va- 
rious kinds. Hi' took a principal share in tlie bu- 
siness of the county of Dumbarton, and was much 
consulted by tlie Magistracy of the ncigbliour- 
hood, particularly m the late i>erilous times. He 
spent much of liis time in reading, and in the 
study of gcmcraj literature ; amused Idmsdf with 
agriculture, and received the visits of those nu- 
merous iiersons in England aud Jutland uith 
whom he had been connected in public aud lui- 
vate life. 

In these occupations, and in the exercise of that 
benevolence which was a remarkable trait of his 
character ; possessing, until his last short illneas, 
perfect goon health, and a mind as acute as it bad 
been ill the vigour of his manhood ; loved and re- 
spected by every one, and surrounded by his nu- 
merous desoenilants, whom he ddighted to assem- 
ble under his patriarchal roof, he ei^oy^ a pc- 
rloil of rctiTement from public life, which, in pmnt 
of happiness and length of duration, seldom falls 
to the lot of public cnoracters, and whi<ffi was the 
deserved reward of those laborious services that 
will be recollected as lohg aa tlie law of Seotland 
exists. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 


niiiTiis. 

1822. Jan. 5. At SyTni»heropole, Siiltiiya Katte 
Ghery Krim G!iery, a son. 

Feb. 14. At Mai^e of Alvic, Mrs Macdonald, a 
daughter. 

21. .At Manse of Johnston. Mrs Dr Colvin, a son. 
24. At Laurieston, the l^dy oF Captain Urown, 
late Superintcndnnl of Police, a son. 

27. At llaJgowiiie, Mrs Forbes, a daughter. 
March 2. At Stranraer, the Larly of Major-Gen. 
Macnair, a son. 

At Oxgang, the I^ady of Captain Stirling, a 
daughter. 

— At Mauld, Stmthgtass, the I,atly of Dr Chis- 
holm, late of the Royal regunent of artillery, a 
daughter. 

4. At I.eith Links, the Lady of Major Jameson, 
a daughter. 

— At Leith, Mrs Dr Macaulay, a son. 
fi. At Edinburgh, the Lady of Capt. W. Gowan, 
a daughter. 

7. At Edinburgh, the Lady of John Bortlnviek, 
Esq. a daughter. 

— At Edinburgh, the I.ady of George .Sligo, 
Esq. of Auldhimie, a daughter. 

— At St Andrew’s, the Lady of Capt W. Play- 
fair, H. E. (\ Bengal Establishment, a daughter. 

— At Montpelier Park, Burrowmiurhe.-ul, Edin- 
burgh, the wife of U. Scott, )*^sq. a daughter. 

10. At Fort AVilliatn, the Lady of Captain D. 
M*Dougal1, a son. 

— At Boharm Manse, Mrs Forbes, a son. 

— At Edinburgh, ^he Lady of Magur Mactlou- 
gall, of Soroba, a daughter. 

11. At Castlehead, in the county of AVestniorc- 
land, Mrs William l.egh, a son and heir. 

12. At Edinburgh, the Lady of James Greig, 
Esq. of Ecclcs, a son and heir. 

— Ill St Andrew's Square, Edinburgh, the Lady 
of LKut'Coloncl W'auchofw, a ilaughter. 

— At Shelburne Bank, A^ewhaven, Mrs Benja- 
min Ohver, a daughter. 

— At the house of Mrs Admiral Deans, Ann- 
Street, Edinburgh, the Lady of Cajitain Deans, 
royal navy, a daughter. 

— At Brooiiitown, Mrs Gollon, of GoIIanfield, 
a daughter. 

13. At London, the I.ady of Capt. John Drum, 
nuind, of tlie Coldstream Guards, a dnughter. 

— At 61, York Place, Edinburgh, Mrs Andrew 
Tawias a daughter. 

l.'i. At Edinburgh, Mrs John Tawse, a son. 

16. At Edinburgh, Mrs Moir of Leckie, a still- 
born daughter. 

— At Buttevant Castle, county of Cork, the 
Lady of .Sir James Anderson, Bart, a son and heir. 

17. At London, the Duchess of Richmond, a 
daughter. 

18. At Dunfermline, Mrs George Spence, a son. 

19. At Berwiek-upon-Tw(>ed, the laidy of Capt. 
R. F. Homer, Royal regiment of artillery, a son. 

20. Mrs Burnet, Queen-Street, Faiinmirgh, a 
daughter. 

21. At Brightmony, Mrs Mackintosh, of IVaim, 
a daughter. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Charles Tawsc, a son. 

— At Arbuthnot House, the Yisoountess of Ar- 
buthnot, a son. 

23. At EfUnburgh, Mrs Dundas, of Anuston, a 
son and heir. 

24. At Edinburgh, Mrs Crosbie, a son. 

At Etiinbuign, Mrs Barclay, a son. 

26. At Anniston, the Right Hon. Lady Anne 
Letitia Cruichshank, a son. 

27. At Edinburgb| Mrs Km, of Chatto, a son. 


MARRIAGEa 

182S. July 12. At Government House, Calcutta. 
Charles M*8ween, Esq. Chief Judge of Agra, to 
Margaret, daughter of Olaus M*Leod, Esq. Skye.>- 
T heggt es are first of the Marcluoness of 

Oct 1 . At Calcutta, Alexander, eldest son of 
Stephen Yetes, Esq. of Springfield Bower, War- 
wickshire, to Ann Semple C-idquhoun, daughter 
of A. Colqulioun. Esq. Calcutta. 


1823. Jan. 1. At Ph.l.^ll^'ll•h•a, Mr (.Vo. Schciky, 
to Elizabeth, dnughter of tlie l.ilc Steplieu Pater- 
son, Esq. merchant there. 

Feb. 17. At Kirkcudbright, Andrew Murray. 
Esq. writer there, to Miss Lamont 

18. At Upper Deal, ('apt. Bowen, 77th regiracnl, 
to Mary Knzulicth, only daughter of Edward Ig- 
giililen. Esq. of (rleiifall, Gloucestershire. 

24. At Haby Castle, Lieut.-Coloiiel Meyripk, of 
the Third Guards, to the 1 Ion. Lady Louisa Vane, 
daughter of the Rt. Hon. the Eiirl of Darlington. 

2.>. At 'N'ondcrtoii, the Rev. William Scott Hay, 
Bumtshields, to Janet, eldest daughter of John 
Barr, Ei-q. 

March 3. At Hervie, 'Mr Alex. Guthrie, innnu- 
facturer there, to Miss ('hristian 1 liidson, eldist 
daughter of the late George Hudson, Esq. tiroiust 
of that burgh. 

— At Glasgow, John BRimatync, Emi. R. N. to 
Maigiaret, only daughter of the late Hobt. Hums, 
Esq. of Hockbank. 

— At Glasgow, Robert Hardy, Esq. of South 
Shields, to Marion Macdonald, youngest (l.*uigliter 
ot the deecaspil John Mae.loniifd, Esq. of Upper 
Bornish, South UisL 

— At Newton, Mid-Lothian, Thomas Soinrr- 
\ ille. Esq. to Martha, youngest daughter of W il- 
liam Hope, Esq. 

4. At Edinburgh, John Stigint, Esq. of PortMu, 
eouidyof Hants, pursei, lioyal Navy, to Isabella 
W.att, dau^rhter of the late John Watt, F.su. 

8. At Edinburgh, Ailam Gib Ellis, Esq. \V. S. to 
Catharine, tliird daughter at the deceased Major 
David UoberLon, A.sMstaiit Barraek-inuster-ljrne- 
ral. N. B. 

12. At Teviot Grove, Alex. Pott, Ksii, Hurnfoot, 
to Apahna, youngest daughter of the late Robert 
Hogarth, Esq. Carfrae. 

J I. At Interness, Mirgaref Grant, third daugh- 
ter ol the late Dm id Shirefi', Esq. Kinniylies, to 
Captain Duneaii Maepherson, h. p. llth foot. 

17. At Clay what, I'cvtlislnre, Matthew- Weir, 
Esq. \V.S. to Janet, eldest (laugl»ter of ^VilIuuu 
l!s|K)ttiswoode, Es([. 

JH. At (i)asgow', Mr Thos. 11. .SlaUi, inerehnnt 
there, to Margaret, eldest iLiugliter of Thcnuis 
Jackson, Eh(|. of Coats. 

— At Kankeilnur House, (icorge Govan, Esep 
M.D. in the serviee of the Hon. East India ('oni- 
pany, to Mary, eldest daughter of the late (;iinrle,s 
Maitland, Ksq. younger of Rankeilour. 

— At F.llicr,ton House, Francis Hunter, Esq. of 
the 1st regiment Madras native cai alry, to ^.llS5a- 
Ixrlh Chri«ilina, third daughter of the late 'rhorims 
TuUoh, Esq. of ElJiqston. 

— At Edinburgh, Adam Hay, Esq. banker m 
Eduibiirgh, to Harriot ('allender, eldest daughter 
of the late William Grant. Esip of CongalLon. 

19. At Dunbar House, John Wiirreiidcr, F-sq. 
youngest son of the late .sir riitriek Warrender, 
Bart of Loehend, to the Right 1 Ion. Lady Julian 
Jane Maitland, youngest daughter of the Earl of 
Lauderdale. 

20. At Glasgow, Mr Roliert Cochran, writer, 
Paisley, to Miss Christian W’ilMin, daughter of the 
late Peter Wilson, Esq. of the Royal y. 

22. Henry Robert Ferguson, Esq. Cajitain in the 
9th lancers, to Miss Davie, uster of the present 
and daughter of the late Sir John Davie, Bart. 

24, At I/eith, George Mill, Emp of Blair, U) Ma- 
tilda, daughter of ArehibMd Miller, Esq. meix-luuit, 
Leitlj. 

2.5. At Jes.sfield, Mr James W'ishart, merchant, 
to Martha, second daughter of the late Mr 
WiUiam .Strachan, writer in Leith. 

26. At Edinburgh, the Right Hon* Lord Dun- 
aany, to the Hon. EUxa Kinnaird, daughter of the 
late, and sister to the present Iiord Kinnaird. 

— At Edinbmgh, Janies Keith, Esq. M.D., to 
Miss Christian Giahamc Maitland, daughter of 
the late Col. Charles Maitland of Maitlandfleld. 

Lately, At London, Barry E. O'Meara, Esq. to 
Lady Leigh. 

— The Duke of Norfolk, to Lady Mary Ann 
Gage, widow of Sir Thomas Gage. 

— The Duke of St Alban’s to Mrs Cuthbert. 

— Lord I'etre to Miss Howaid. 
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UKATIIS. 

iS^M. Aug. 4. Vt Jubbulpoor, T.i t Indies, aged 
.ll, John LowMicr Irvnig, lilncp u.'t^.idunt suigeon, 
SG'th native infantry, and surgeon to tiie poEtieal 
agent at Bun llec’uiid. lie wab the eldest son of 
Bailie Gavin IrMiig, of Annan. 

5, At Batna, Mr Charles IJciiipster, surgeon, 
Fliist India C'oinpaiiy’b sert icc, cldebt son of Catii- 
cart Deinnster, Jiliai. St Andrew’:,. 

‘J9. At Benaies, Caiitaiii James Macharg, of the 
(itli reginieiU, native infantry, Bengal army. 

Sepu A. At Surat, Brevet-Cantain and l.iciit(S 
iiaiit A. VV. Burn, Adjutant I'd nattalion dth rcgi< 
ment Bombay native infantry. 

10. At the new csuitonmcnt of the Nagpore sub- 
sidiary force, of a fever, Lieut. K. 11. Cuinming, 
of tlie Bengal horse artillery. 

Get 7. Al Mir/apore, Hugh Hope, Esq. of Uie 
East India Company’s civil her\]cc. 

At Calcutta, James Hay, Esq. of Callipriest. 

20, At Nassau, New' Pnividenee, in the prime 
of life, Mr John Mackay.— Mr Maekay was the 
second son of Kenneth Maekay, Esq. of Torboll, 
Convener of the county of Sutherland, and died in 
the 2Jd year of hi.s age, having survived his elder 
brother, George Maekay, but a short time, who 
died at Monacal in summer 182U, in his2Uth yeiu-. 

Dee. 17. At Siianish Town, Jamaica, Captain 
Maclaehlan, 91 st regiment 

182.J, Jan. 2. At New Orleans. Gener^ F. Hum* 
bert, formerly of the army of the French reinib- 
lic, but wlio re .idl’d at New Orleans for Uie last 
nine years, and wlio, m 1798, landeil in the we»t 
of Ireland, at the head of 1100 men, who were 
taken prisoners by^larquis (.'ornwalhs. 

M. At flerbui*, .tohn Smith, E^q. surgeon tliere. 

Estraet of a Ic.ter from St Christopher’s, dated 
the! Uh ol January: — “ An event has occurred 
on the iilnnd, wliu h lias produeeil the dee|x.‘bt bor- 
row an. i gloom; the death of Mrs Maxwell, Uie 
w ife of our excellent (io\ eriior. She w'as the only 
daughter of c:nlotiel Douglas, of Annan, and iirst 
eouiintothc Marquis of Queeiulierry : she was 
but 2u years of age. It has but sc’ldoin fallen to 
the lot of any individual to be more deservedly 
beIo\ eil and respected, and to none to be more 
sincerely lamentctl; kind and benevolent to all, 
fclie was the friend of the friendless. One trait, 
among many, will show the bias of her mind; aii- 
tieipatnig the ]i(isi,ible termination of iier eoniine- 
inent, she desired that, instead of an ex)>ensive 
funeral, a sum of money might be given to the 
poor; a bequest which her husband most reli- 
giously eiurieil into execution. The latlies of the 
island have determined to erect a monument to 
the memory of one who was among the brightest 
ornaments of tlicir stx’iety." 

10'. At Stoketoii-house, Cornwall, the lion. 
Michael Dc Courcy (brother of the late Lord Kui- 
sale), Admiral of the Blue. 

29. At Deinerara, Mrs M'Laurin, relict of Euan 
M'Launn, E.<>q. of Cliariustown, America, and sis- 
ter to the late IJaiii Whyt, Esq. W..S. Edinburgh. 

Feb. 2. At Perth, James Stewart, Esq. late of 
Jamaica. 

4. At Cree Bridge, Lieut. John Matthew, late of 
the .73d reigment of foot, in the tilth year of his 
age. 

7. At Burntisland, James Fornic, Esq. ship- 
builder there, aged j.?. 

1(1. At Grantham, Miss Fairlic ITunninghamr, 
daughter of the late isir William ('unuiiigtiame 
Fairlic, of lloliertland and Fairlie, RorU 

10. At Montrose, Mr John Strachan, Principal 
Clerk nt Mr Maberly’s works in that town. 

— - At Edinburgh, Miss Hunter, daughter of the 
late Robert Hunter, Professor of Greek in Uie 


Uiiivcrsity of Edinburgh. 

— At iTiaiise of Dryincn, in the 90th year of her 
age. Mrs Anne Allan, willow of tlie Rev. Duncan 
Macfarlan, lateiuiuister of Drymen, .Stirlingshire. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Angus M'Diarmiu, inn- 
keeper, Pleasance. 

— At Dalingbum, Greenock, Alexander Camp- 
bell, late Comptroller of the Chistoms there. 

— At SouUiampton, of apoplexy, Mra^'oung, 
aged 70, widow of John Young, Esq. late Pro- 

f sssor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. 

— At Mifne’s Court, Edinburgh, Miss Helen 
Murray, daughter of the deceased Gideon Murray, 
Esq. of .Sundiiope, aged 86. 

11. William Playfair, aged 64 . brother of the Uitc 
Professor PJayfaii at Edinburgh. 


Feb. 11. At Edinburgh, Margaret Agnes Patricia, 
only Uuuglit;er of Adam r'erguabon, Eb((. of Wooid- 
liill. 

12. At Dumfries, Mrs M'Jntosli of Dalmigavic, 
in the 77th year of her age. 

— At Dumbryden, in licr 7‘lUi year, Margaret, 
.*^tcuart, wife of John bteiuirt, Eaip furmciiy of 
Portnocroch. 

1.3. At Barbuic, iiaribh of Glenaim, after a pro- 
tracted and very jiainful illness, Thomas Moi&t, 
Esq. of Barbu le. 

— At hit. house, 33, Diiimmond Place, Edin- 
burgh, William Gordon, Esq. of Halimyre. 

14. At Montrose, John Kalket, irmsoii, in theSGth 
year of his age. He was bom upon the 13th May, 
i i.>7, and notwithstanding hit. great age, lie retained 
all liU faculties unimpaired, almo-st to the last. 
He celebrated the anniversary of bt John along 
vdUi the brethren 63 times up to last St Jtilm^ 
day, without having been alikait a single time, 
riie striking reseniblaiKC whicli he bore to his 
late Miyesty lias often been noticed. He was one 
of six boys who were publicly whipt, by order of 
the IMagistratcs, for erecting a bonfire ui>on the 
Pietender's birth-day, their parents being com- 
pelleil to lead them through the streets.-— 'J'his 
aticeilote he was wont to relate with great good 
liuinour. 

— At (Jucbec, Thomas Scott, Esq. iiaymastcr 
to the 70th regiment, and second survi\ mg son of 
the late Mr \V alter Stott. W. s. 

— At Caroline Pai k, Miss hlargaret Cockburn, 
Sister of tlie late Xrehiliald Cockburn, Esq. one of 
the Baron*, of Exchequer for Scotiiiud. 

l.j. At Middlcby-Street, Newington, in the IJtli 
year of hei age, Margaret Isabella, only daughter 
of Mr Dn\ id Murray, Deputy Comptroller of Ex- 
cise. 

— At Fi iarshall, near Melrose, lloxbnrghsihirc, 
the Right Hou. J.ord .Vshburton. 

— At Balmaclellan .Manse, iu the 2Hh year of 
her age, Miss Margaret, third daughter of the Rev. 
James Thomson, nimister of tliat (larish; and on 
the 19th ultimo, in the 29tli year of her age. Miss 
Mary Thomson, his eldest daughter. 

— At Weymouth, Sir Mark Masterman Sykes, 
Rart of Slerimere-house, and of Settrington, in the 
county of York. 

— At Invcrne.'.s, Miss Ann I'Yaser, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Hugh Fruser, Esq of nunballach. 

— At Edniburgli, Mr Michio Gleig, student of 
law, aged 22 years, youngest »»oii of the Rev, 
George Gleig, of Arbroath! Hi* wms posscsseit of 
amiable dispositions, and excellent abilities; and 
his death is much lamented by his relations and all 
IS aequamtauei’s. 

17>At68, Georgo-Street, Mra Susan Hnsswell, 
wife of Mr Robert Hogg, baker. 

— At Annan, Mrs Waugh, relict of tlie late 
John Waugh, Esii. late Bailie of Annan. 

— At Ardbramm House, m the county of 
Meath, Uie Right Honourable Thomas Lcwiii 
O’Bcime, D. D. Bishop of that diocese. His Lord- 
ship was consecrated Bishop of Ossory in 179.7, 
was translated to the Bishopric of Meath in 1799, 
and was m his 83d year. 

— At GLisgow, Thomas Millar, Esq. late of 
Charlestown. 

— At Rosytli, Nortli Queensferry, John IMacar- 
thur, Esip aged 78. 

— At Inverness, Miss Fraser, senior, of Newton. 
— At Linlithgow, Thomas Spens, Esq. Colleo 
tor of Excise. 

18. At Abbey Hill, Edinburgh, in the 76th year 
of her age, Mrs Jean Sanderson, wife of Mr 
Robert Hogg, late brewer there. 

— At Sorby village, near Wigtown, Alexander 
M'Crciulie, in the lUDthycar o^isage. He was 
bom (to use his own words,) on the 10th day of 
winter, aul’ style, 1714.— -His father died in hw 
102d year, and his son, who accompanied his re- 
mtuiiR to the grave, is in his 73(k He always 
maintained a fair and upright character, and de* 
tested a lie. I le used to express himself with great 
indignation at what he termed the ** hooks and 
crooks of the law." During his long life, he nev^ 
was engagcil m a law-suit W once, which he lost, 
althou^, ashc said, " he uonadcred himself to 
ha’e had the best en’ the string." His counte- 
nance glowed with great self-complacency and sa- 
tuifadion, when reoounting the manners and tram- 
actions of tlie ** olden times." 1 hae kend mony 
a giiid bargain made, (said he,) to tlie extent o’ a 
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hunner pund. whan the water o’ filadnexA Aw’d 
utween the parties, every'ane standing on his idn 
udeb* He seemed tn think tliat **a verbal baf- 
min^ ^en, was as valid us a bill or bend now, 
though oouchccl in all tb-^ phraseology of the.law. 
iUntil very lately he was an -early riser, ar^ was 
remarkably abstemious in hia huats. He has of- 
ten told that he never was in a state of intoxim- 
tioD but twice ; once when a boy, leading peats to 
’ the Old IMaoe of Sorby, which at that time wau 
inhabited by & collateral branch of the Galloway 
fiunily. It was customary in those days for the 
tenantry to meet on a certain day, and’ lead the 
peats to the family, and in return they were Kga- 
led witti plenty ot vietualk qiirits,.and strung ale ; 
and the subjei't of this sfioit memoir had, after 
the fatigues of the day, sacrificed too freely to the 
'* jolly god," which so incapacitated him, that « he 
kend nought where he was till far owr i’ the afb^- 
noun o’ the iieist day.” The second ami last time, 
he wassentto Wigtown for a bottle of rum and 
another of brandy, to comfort a few gossips who 
were attending his first wife, then in the neuk. 
However, on hu return with the stimulating 
draught, he unfortunately dropt thebri^y bottle 
on the road ; luckily the contents fell Into a hole 
or track, and to turn the loss to some negative ad- 
vantage, he down upon his kuccs, and lapped up 
os inudi of the Frenchman as did his business, for 
it was ** wi’ a great faught that he could stotter 
hHin&" ITie i*um, however, would prove doubly 
(Iclieious to tlie howdy and neighbour wives, b^ 
ing (like the left leg of a goose) Uie only one left. — 
He recollected when there was not a ” glass win- 
nock" in all the iMrish of Kirkinncr, except in tial- 
doon House and the Manse, and when there was 
not a spinning wheel lietwixt the ** Bngen’ o* 
Dumfries and the braes o* Glennapp;” the spin- 
niiu being then completctl.by a tedious process ; 

the spindle and horl." In nis young days there 
was not a school in the comity cxcqit in W^igtowii, 
and tlmt sometimes only in summer ; but he seem- 
ed to think, that although the jieoplc then were 
not so learned, yet they were as pious. In every 
lio^ the inmates regularly, by prayer, offered up 
their morning and fhiM evening sacrifice to thefr 
gnat Creator and Preserver ; and family worship 
was a duty in which all were engaged, and in 
which all seemed ddi^ted. It is m contempla- 
tion to erect, by subscription, a small monument 
oier the reinams of Uii:, aged ptitriarch. in the 
church-yard of Kirkimier, his native perish. 

19. At J.aurencekirk, in thc9Hth year of her age, 
Mrs Andrew, widow of the late Mr James .Vndrew, 
for many years landlord of the well-fiequuitcd 
iiui at Bridge of Lippie. 

— At Gla^ow, Mrs .Sibby Vert, relict of the late 
Hev. illiiuii Hall, Bathgate, in the 7(>>h year of 
her age, and <‘>Sd of her widowhood. 

— At Albany Place, near Dumfries, David 
mount, Esq. 

— At Prtfston})an*i, Mrs Jean Bowie, widow of 
the late Eben. Gairdner, Ekp merchant, Edin- 
burgh. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Thomas Sanderson, mer- 
chant. 

^ — At Smnton House, while on a visit to her 
sister, Mrs Margaret Thomson, eldest daughter of 
Uie late llobert Hepbume, E^q. <d' Glarkini^n. 

^0. At Hook, near Kingston, Surrey, llobert 
Blair. » 

— AtEdinburgh, Mr William Howat, writer 
m Edinburgh, son of Mr .liobeit Howat, Diuu- 

S, At SO, Atbany-Straet, Euphemia Mayne, 
aged 15, ^est daughUn: of Edward Alexander, 
Powis. 

— At Buskinbunifimr Coldingham, Alexander 
Home, Esq. retired Commander m the Boya 
Navy, agad 8S, He etnisWkred himself the maUc 
rapittfentoUve of tiaeandent family of Home of 
m^ddatbutn, and was ekunuint totne titie ^ j^l 
^ Mwchmont He sailed with Captain Ca^» on 
hu tMrd voyage of discovery round the worlil^ 
and was inmbly ^ last survivor of the follow- ' 
eis ofil^eelehnted navigator. 

— At BarrowstouniM, Hr Henry Watien, late 
a^ebant tn Edinburgh. 

vp At HpwKetaa, James Cawferd, Esq. of How. 
kisto, a the;85Ch yeorofhli aga. 


SI. .\t EkUnburgh, Archibald Millar, Esq. W. S. 

At Bath, Mrs Brisbane of Brisbane. 

— At Batcarras, the Hon. Mrs Lindsay. 

— At Glasgow, Mrs Christian Somervell of 
Hamilton i'arm, spouse of Nicol Brown, Esq. of 

Waterba-*»»i9 

— At Glasgow, Miss Agnes Morris, daughter of 
the late Andrew Morris, M. D. 

— .At Glai^ow, Mr John Macallister, late mer- 
chant in Gccenock. 

12.'). At Edinburgh, Mrs Warmouth, Mavlsbush. 
— At Edii^urgh, Arcdiibald Hamilton, Esq. 
late surgeon, n!2d regiment of foot. 

‘i1. AtColinsburgn, Mary, daughter of the late 
James Walker, .Esq. of Fawfleld. 

— In Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, Mary, 
fourth daughter of Alex. Allan, Em^. of Hillride. 

— At Edinburgh, in the 14th year u*' lier age, 
Mrs Elizabeth Tennant, wife of Mr John Carfrae, 
bookseller. , , 

— Aged 78, Robert Simpson, Esq. Rankeillor- 
Street, Edinburgh, late one of the Magistrates of 
Portsburfd^. 

2.>. At sea, on board the lion. Company’s shiti 
Berwickshire, Dr George Grant, aged !23, fourth 
son of Mr Nathaniel Grant, S. S. C!. 

— AtGIa^w, MrWillum Gibson, merchant 
tliere, aged 65. 

S!t). At May bole, Alex. M*Adam, Esq. of Gnm- 
met. 

— At Annan, Mrs Ewart, wife of James Ewart , 
Esq. and youngest daughter of the late John 
Forrest, Esq. of Uuklands. 

— At London, Margaret, daughter of John 
Kirkland, Iilsci. merchant, Glaanm. 

27. Archibald NisbetL EsqTw East Sornhill, in 
the 78th year of his age, one of the moat accom- 
plished Sscottish genUmon of the day. 

— At London. Archibald CrawfunI, Esq. of 
Balliol Colltte, Oxford, youngeat son of the late 
Hugh Crawford, Esq. merchant in Green(x:k. 

— At South Coates, Edinburgh, Chas. Stewart, 
Esq. printer to the University. 

29. At Edinburgh, at an advanced age. Miss 
Janet Clapperton, daughter of the deceatied in. 
Clapperton, Esq. merchant m Edinburgh. 

— At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Sir .Arthur Forbes, of 
CrMgievar, Bart. 

— At Uumfirics, Thomas Gtfidie, Em}. of Craig- 
mue. 

— At Edinburgh, A* Brcbner, Fsq. of Lcamcy. 
March 1. At the Manse of St Ouivox, the Rev. 
Dr M’Oualiae, mmister of that parish. 

— At his aent at Beluii, county of Kildare, the 
Right Hon. John .Stratford, Earl of Aldburough. 

— Mary, wife of Stetihen Mraberly, Esti. lleod-^ 
ing, Berks, agetl 7H. 

— At IVrtn, Mss Barbara Keay. 

2. AtEilinburgh, Pringte Home Douglaa, eldest 
daughter of Mr Alex. Douglas, W, H- 

— in the (>lth year of his age, Charles Drum- 
mond, Em|. banker, Charing-Cross, London. 

3. At Altamount, Chas. Graliame, Esq. aged 72- 
— At London, Mrs Craufurd, wutow of Major 

General Cutlin Craufurd. 

,5. At Manse of ht Fergus, the Rev* William 
Anderson, minister of that parish, in the 77th 
year of liis age, end 49th of his ministry. 

— At Edinburgh, Robert Sclkrig, Emp late of 
Demeram^ 

15. .At liVeount!ry<4ieatat Rochetts, near Brent- 
wood, Earl fit Vincent, G. C* H. Uls Lordship, 
who was in the 88th year of hiaage, was made a 
Post Captaui, April 19, 1756; Roar-Admiral of the 
Blue, DeoemlmS, 1*^; Vice-Admirab April 12, 
1794; Admiral^ February 14, 17^; and Admiral 
of the l>7eet, July 19. 1821. Hw Lordship was 
also appointeit General of the Royal Marnle^, May 
7, 1814. When on gainingthe victory from wliich 
he derived his tifie, it was proposed to raise Ad- 
minU Sir John Jervis to the Peerage, he wished 
to have the title of Earl of Plymouth ; but he was 
told that it was tliought a more honourable distiiKs 
tioii would be to give him the name where he had 
gained his greatest triumph. ** W'ell,'* said the 
gallan^dmiraJ, >* 1 cannot ofcjject to this : buttho 
title o^^t Vinmt l^elongs to every officer ami 
man in the fleet, as well as myself." ilia Lordshiir 
Utuooasded in the title by his relative, Edw 
Ridutls, Esq* Barrister at Lew. 
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June 

Ai.)Puke of Cumberland born. (1771.) 
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TO THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE ENTITLED “ THE OPPOSITION, " IN 
NO. LV. OF THE QUARTERLY REYIEW. 

o Letter /. 


You will be pleased to excuse any 
slight degree of discourtesy, with 
which I may happen to express my- 
self, in the course of the following 
observations. The familiarity with 
which I venture to address you, arises 
entirely, I assure you, from my 
thorough contempt, both for your 
opinions and your talents. Had you 
come forward, indeed, supported only 
by your own pretensions, 1, for one, 
should certainly not have thought of 
attempting to disturb. you, in your 
facilis descensus to oblivion. Your 
nonsense would, in that case, have 
been printed, and perished, without 
doing much mischief, either to your- 
self or to any one else. The few 
readers who might have been so un- 
fortunate as to encounter your lucu- 
brations, would have probably found 
you too weak to be angry with, as 
well as too dull to be laughed at; 
and you would have go^to the pas- 
try-cook, in the diieJ|||^ of na- 
ture, very little conti|^^Vd 
by your brief intereoWi^^th this 
wicked' world- But although the 
name of the ^^rterly Review is cer- 
tainly not the most imposing in the 
catalogue of our National Literature, 
there is that above it, undoubtedly, 
whicli may give, even to such a shal- 
low scribbler as yourself, a conse- 
quence> and a claim upon our atten- 
tion, of which your own demierits and 
deficiences may not be able entirely 
to deprive you. If that Journal does 
not rank very high as a literary work, 
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it possesses, at least, from its under- 
stood connection with Ministry, a 
species of authority, as a political ex- 
positor, which gives a considerable 
degree of importance to its political 
speculations. It is on this account 
only I think it worth while to no- 
tice the article in No. LV., entitled 
The Onposition.” Both the man- 
ner and tne matter of that paper, if 
considered by themselves, are too 
contemptible even to deserve expo- 
sure. But the doctrines which it 
advocates, if understood to constitute 
the creed of any influential men con- 
nected with the Government of the 
country, lose, in some degree, the inV 
significance and harmlessness which 
naturally belong to them ; and a lit- 
tle animadversion upon their temper 
and tendency will be regarded as nei- 
ther ridiculous nor useless. In this, 
and another letter, therefore, 1 pro- 
pose to examine them with that at- 
tentive consideration of their merits, 
which is demanded by the high pa- 
tronage under which they are deli- 
vered to us, but, at the same time, 
with that perfect freedom with wbidi 
absurdity and calumny, protected by 
whatever authority, ought to be re- 
futed and exposed. 

Before proceeding to the main ar-' 
gument of your discourse, you will 
permit me to express my dissent from 
a few of your preliminary statements. 
With the picture you draw of our 
military glories, flaring and over- 
charged as it is, 1 have nothing to d9* 
3U 
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I do not quarrel nvith you on the 
score of your eloquence; you may 
continue to manufacture fustian, and 
call it sublimity, for an]^ thing that I 
care, as long as tliere is enough of 
bad taste remaining among the book- 
sellers to take it off your hands. The 
dullest dunce that drivels, hoivever, 
may do mischief enough, if allowed 
to take the sgmp UbCrtv with facta 
as with phrases ; and although I cer- 
tainly do not mean, either to compli- 
ment you witli that title, or to insi- 
nuate that your assertions in general 
arc absolutely as false as your gram- 
mar, — there are, nevertheless, one or 
two statements occurring in this 
part of your effusion, which, now' 
that 1 am engaged with you, I can- 
not permit to escape without ques- 
tion. I should like exceedingly, in 
the first place, to understand in what 
sense of the word it is that you 
would have us to believe ourselves 
to have come rich out of the war. If 
you merely mean to assert, that the 
war has not absolutely ruined us, — 
that, in spite of the losses it has occa- 
sioned us, we ptill continue, upon the 
whole, a wealthy population, and 
have eveiij perhaps, a larger quantity 
of capital circulating amongst us now, 
when it is done, than we had when 
it commenced, — the sentiment may 
be a very correct one ; but your man- 
ner of expressing it is not exactly 
the most felicitpns that might have 
been adopted. Your argument, in- 
terpreted upon this principle, anioubts 
to very much the same thing, as if a 
inan, after having entered upon a 
particular speculation, with fifty thou- 
sapd pounds in his pocket, and come 
put of it with only twenty, should 
take it into his head to contend that 
the business in which he had been 
engaged, besides making him a great 
diral wiser, and a great deal more no- 
tonotis than he was before, had also 
lnp^,.him a great deal richer ; and 
al^^d relhr,' ei^er to the portion of 
his qriginal ibrtune he had contrived 
to save, or to certain accessions to it, 
arising from sources with which the 
spepukticai in question had nothing 
tp do^, as the substantial proofs of his 
absn^ incredible assertion. You 
mpnifiestty irould have us consider 
parBfJvesj not only as ricb> but as in* 
'dabt^tpthe warforourHches. You 
mi^t just as well attempt to main- 


tain, that a man of fortune, who sur- 
rounds himself with an extravagant 
number of attendants, is indebted to 
his superfluous grooms and lackeys 
for annual resources. The real 
operation of the war upon the wealth 
of the country is, unfortunately, too 
palpably felt in the mass of debt, and 
consequent taxation, which it has ac- 
cumulated in all directions, in the 
way of our industry. This is a mea- 
sure of the cost of military glory, for 
which we pay very dear; and we 
must not be deprived of the only 
real service it is fitted to render us r 
we must not be persuaded to forget 
the truths it presents to us by Uic 
rhetoric of any Government pamph- 
let-monger, who may have some 
flimsy theory of his own to i xpatiatc 
about, widi which they will not har- 
monize. While the interest of six 
hundred millions sterling is yearly 
demanded from us, on account of this 
war, in addition to all our other bur- 
dens, it would require a seducing pen 
indeed to dupe us into the convic- 
tion that we have got rich by means 
of it, whatever other benefits, real or 
imaginary, it has brought to console 
us for all our sacrifices and suffer- 
ings. 

1 do not stop to comment upon 
your assertion about the faith of 
England ren^aining, at the close of 
this war, “ untarnished,” although I 
cannot help wondering at the sim- 
plicity which could venture upon 
such an expression in the peculiar 
circumstances of the case — the treat- 
ment of Norway and Genoa, to- 
gether with other anecdotes of the 
same unpleasant and perplexing na- 
ture, being still remembered, and on 
record ; nor shall I examine at pre- 
sent, wh flfear or no it he true, that 
we fougU||[K^ong throughout its 
course, other weapons than 

those wmoiP&re offered by honour 
and honesty.*' But 1 unnot forbear 
detaining you a momeiill, while 1 call 
your attention to the strange affirma- 
tion in which you sum up the result 
of this mighty contest. It termina- 
ted, you state, in rc-estBbli8hing*thoBC 
feelings and principles which dis- 
pense prosperity and happiness tp in- 
dividuals and nations.' We know 
too well the true nature of these pre- 
cious principles; and it is worth 
while to devote a sentence or two to 
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a brief delineation of the new philo- 
sophy which has been founded on 
them. 1 pay no attention to any 
proclamations^ or ciretdars^ or mani- 
festoes^ — those sybiUine utterances^ 
which^ lighter than the rags on 
which they are inscribed, are so ge- 
nerally blown away in the hurry of 
the storm — rapidis ludihria vent is — 
and seldom or never tliought of, even 
by their authors, after they have 
served the ephemeral purposes of 
their promulgation ; but I appeal to 
the actual state of Europe, and the 
actual conduct of its soi-disant libe- 
rators, for the creetl of which I 
charge them as being the patrons and 
apostles. 

And when I turn me to such in- 
fallible authorities as these, for the 
true nature of those feelings and 
principles, the establishment of 
which you point to as the world’s 
glorious compensation for all the 
treasure and the blood that were for 
so many years wasted, like water, to 
effect it, the sight that meets my eye 
is indeed shocking, and sickening for 
an Englishman to look upon. Pro- 
si)crity and liappiness to nations! 
Where is the nation that has been 
rendered either prosperous or happy 
by this new monarchical morality, for 
which Europe has, with so many 
throes, and so much suiiering, cast 
the slough of her old ^domestic and 
international politics } Is Italy hap- 
py, torn limb from limb as she has 
been, and given away to the despo- 
tism of foreigners and barbarians, or 
parcelled out, in still more dishonour- 
able bondage, among theirfeeble and 
rapacious vassals, as if to make her 
expiate, under the bitterest of all 
restrictions, the glories of those by- 
gone times, when she, too, had her 
^rstors and her Provu^, and tri- 
butary kings were wolfl|> pour the 
produce of the world her proud 
and lordly capital? Is Germany 
happy, witSf^her proscribed name, 
and her gagged press, and her in- 
sulted suffering's, and hei^ extinguish- 
ed hopes ? Wnere are the blessings 
for l/rhich distracted Spain has to 
breathe her gratitude to tne^ boasted 
principles ? Was it not this upstart 
philosophy that overturned her Con- 
stitution, and brought back her bon- 
dage, and drenched her scaffolds with 
the blood of her senators a|id her pa* 


triots? And is it not, at this very 
hour, urging on the armies of France 
to her metropolis, insulting her soil 
with a second violation, and menacing 
her recovered liberties with yet ano- 
ther and more thorough extinction ? 
And Frahce herself-^is she happy or 
prosperous, scourged and ridden as 
she is by a weak, worthless, anti- 
national faction, placed, and kept in 
power, by Russian bayonets, — with- 
out popularity, without numbers, 
without one innate and inherent cle- 
ment of physical or moral soundness, 
— hated, and worthy of a perfect ha- 
tred, — despised, and deserving to be 
despised, — a curse at home, — a jest a- 
broad, — a nuisance every where,— ex- 
hibiting in their conduct at once 
the most adventurous profligacy and 
the most pitiful infatuation, — tempt- 
ing, apparently, their own destruction, 
at the very moment while they are 
threatening that of others, and only 
leaving us to doubt, whether we 
should wonder most vehemently at 
their wickedness or their folly? 
Where are the individuals, except 
the Members of the Holy Alliance 
themselves and perhaps the serfsr 
and titled barbarians of Russia, to 
whom the spread of this Royal Reli- 
gion, effectiea, as it has been, by Are 
and sword, has brought, or promises 
to bring, any thing but the loss of 
their righU, the ruin of their pro- 
sperity, tlie desolation of their pos- 
sessions, the slaughtdr of their fami- 
lies, the dishonour of their very 
names, and shame, and suffering, in 
all their other most abhorred and 
repulsive forms? It is impossible 
that it should be otherwise. Its 
creed is, from beginning to end, a 
piece of outrageous blasphemy a- 
gainst humanity. Its first article 
asserts, that the pconle of every coun- 
try of the earth are oorn, and ought 
to continue, slaves. Its second de- 
clares, that the power of all .Mo- 
Aarchs is, or ought to ab^ute 

and iiidefeadhle, and that no t^nt 
is justW punishable for his tyrfinny. 
And sRer having thus twice denm 
the rights of man, it ms on, in the 
third pla^, to deny the justice and 
iropartisdity of for its next 

article maintains, l^t. doth npt 

ieeL, mi witbojiit respfcf pf p^ 
sops ; but that bp pavdons or ap- 
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proves in Kings, what he condemns 
or avenges in their subjects; and ac- 
counts actions to be venial or virtu- 
ous when done by them, which he 
refuses to sanction or tolerate in the 
conduct of other men. It holds, that 
the ^eat body of the people, in every 
country, are nothing, and the Mo- 
narch aU in all. And hence it con- 
dudes, that the concerns of every 
country ought to be left entirely to 
the management of the Monarch, — 
that no national measure ought to be 
entered upon except vnth nis con- 
sent, or by his suggestion, — and that 
all popular checks upon his conduct 
are wrong, and ought to be abolish- 
ed. The representation of the peo- 
ple in Parliaments, the freedom of 
the press, the education of the lower 
orders, are all, accordingly, denoun- 
ced by this creed as inexpedient, per- 
nicious, and intolerable. But it goes 
farther than this ; for, reckoning 
that God hath set up Kings to be 
his vicegerents upon earth, and hath 
created all the rest of mankind for 
their sakes, and will not punish them, 
like other men, for their neglect or 
violation of his commandments ; it 
insists, that, while it is wicked in 
subjects to use any means whatever 
for their defence against Kings, it is 
allowable for Kings to attack and 
oppress their suiyects, by any means 
that may be within their reach. 
Thus all varieties of force and of 
fraud may be justifiably employed 
for the extermination of liberty, 
wherever it appears; opinions pa- 
tronized by rulers may be propaga- 
ted, if necessary, by fire and sword ; 
promises and oaths may be made and 
broken, without hesitation or re- 
morse, whenever it is deemed pro- 
bable that the interests of Monar- 
chy may be promoted by such expe- 
dients. These are your favourite 
doctrines, stiipt naked, and exhibited 
in their real proportions ; diis is the 
system, of political orthodoxy, which 
our Jong ond exhausting war has 
ended' establishing; these are 
the princi]^ which you assert to be 
so wdl calculated for dispensing 
promrity and happiness to indivi- 
duals and nations. They are prin- 
ciples at war with reason, at war 
wxdi religion,— odious to the feelings 
of man,. umltiDg to the Majesty of 
lieayoA'^i they are princi^es of 


barbarism, and not of civilization; 
of tyranny, and not of good govern- 
ment ; of robbery and ruffianism, 
and not of law and justice. They 
are made, not for being stated, but 
enforced; not for being believed, but 
obeyed. They cannot be propaga- 
ted but by violence ; nor acquiesced 
in, but by weakness ; nor perma- 
nently established, without enfeeb- 
ling the energies, stopping the ad- 
vancement, and extinguishing the 
hopes of mankind. But they are 
not destined to be permanently estab- 
lished ; man will not suffer it — God 
will not suffer it; the slumbering 
nations of the earth will rouse them 
in their strength at last ; the dark- 
ness will pass away, and the light of 
morning arise ; life will spring out 
of death, resistance out of submis- 
sion, vengeance out of suffering ; the 
wicked shall not for ever lord it, at 
their will, over the good, the imbe- 
cile over the gifted, the few over the 
many ; a time is coming, assuredly, in 
which right shall triumph over might, 
and oppression, with all its creeds 
and its symbols, shall be swept from 
every laud which it hath cursed. 

These arc times in which it is 
impossible for any one, well affected 
to the best interests of his species, 
to express himself on such a subject 
as this otherwise than warmly. 
But having thus far given utterance 
to an indignation which it would 
have been difficult for me to have 
suppressed, I shall now proceed, with- 
out further preface, to me considera- 
tion of the more argumentative por- 
tion of your paper. And here, if I 
comprehend you aright, you assert, 
and undertake to prove the truth of 
the three following statements : Jirsi, 
that the English people has very de- 
cidedly and materially degenerated 
since, the cq|||||asion of the war ; je- 
cond/y, that^is degeneracy has been 
occasioned entirely by the dissemi- 
nation of libellous publu^tions : and, 
lastly, that these publications are in- 
debt^ for the profusion and impu- 
nity with whicn tiiey are circulated, 
to the mischievous and unconstitu- 
tional conduct of the Opposition 
Party in Parliament. You rest the 
authority of your inferences and con- 
clusions, as far as 1 can perceive- 
the truth or falsehood of these 
three affirmatioiis. 
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The argument by which you sup- 
port your first proposition is of a very 
simple construction. It consists mere- 
ly in an enumeration of certain po- 
pular discontents and disturbances, 
which have followed each other, it 
seems, in pretty close succession, from 
the year 1816 to the present time. 
The celebrated Spafield's meeting, — 
the pretences upon which the Habeas 
Corpus Act was suspended in 1817, 
and the six repression acts passed 
two years afterwards, — the radical 
outrages, and the Cato-Strect plot 
in 1820, — the general indignation ex- 
cited by the treatment of the Queen, 

,, together with the recent clamour 
of the agriculturists, — form, in your 
mind, the irresistible proofs of a deteri- 
oration in the character of your coun- 
trymen, which, for the comprehen- 
sive and effectual style in 'raich it 
has operated, as well as for the sud- 
denness of its approach, and the ra- 
pidity of its encroachments, is with- 
out a parallel in the history of man- 
kind. Now, the first remark which 
1 have to make upon this statement 
is, that the conclusion at which it 
arrives is an exceedingly extraordi- 
nary one, and such as it is impos- 
sible to admit, except upon evidence 
of the clearest and more irresistible 
description. If your argument be 
worth any tiling at all, you will ob- 
serve it goes the length of shewing, 
not only that the people of this coun- 
try are, in many important respects, 
a different people now from what they 
were eight short twelvemonths ago,— 
a proposition of itself certainly start- 
ling enough, — ^but thatthemysterious 
metamorphosis they have undergone 
was effected, if not, like the trick of 
a conjuror, in the twinkling of an e^c, 
at least in the course of a very tew 
revolutions of the moon, radur more, 
perhaps, than are allowed iR the fer- 
mentation of a hogshead of cyder* 
The disturbancejS upon which you 
expatiate cornmimced with the year 
1816; you yourself mention the Spa- 
field's meeting, which was held, I 
believe, in the close of that year ; and 
the discontent and disorder then pre- 
valent among thj|„ populace were as 
violent as any thing of the kind that 
has since occurred, even according to 
j your own Rhetorico-Chronological 
/ catalogue of the symptoms of our na- 
** tional degeneracy. Now, in your 


previous paragraphs, you take parti- 
cular pains to assure us, that nothing 
could be more admirable than the 
temper and habits of which we were 
in quiet and undisturbed possession, 
up to the conclusion of the war in the 
very year immediately preceding that 
in which you would have us date our 
utter abandonment of all correctness, 
both in principle and in practice. 
From the beginning of time, or at 
least from the origin of the Monar- 
chy, down to midsummer 181 5, there 
was no people upon the face of the 
earth who could be compared with 
us, according to your account of the 
matter, for every virtuous disposition 
by which a people can be distinguish- 
ed. It was the era of every thing 
pure and praiseworthy — a perfect 
political Millennium ; the Monarch, 
the Ministry, and the multitude, all 
of them moving about, and doing 
their duty in their several spheres, 
with the most exemplary regularity 
and decorum ; so that it was absolute- 
ly quite delightful and edifying for 
all the rest of Christendom to look 
at them. As for the King and the 
Ministry, to be sure, you evidently 
take it for granted, throughout the 
whole discussion, that they, by the 
happy necessity of their natures, are 
quite incapable of doing wrong at 
any time ; so that it was unneces- 
sary for you to waste so many words 
as you have done, in expatiating up- 
on the immaculate brightness of their 
character, both before and subsequent 
to the melancholy eclipse of that of 
their less-favoured fellow-country- 
men. Those whom you appear to 
regard as exempted even from seve- 
ral of the most unfortunate conse- 
quences of the fall of Adam, you 
might safely have left undefended 
from the imputation of having been 
aficcted by a calamity, which, if we 
must believe it to be of near^ equir 
valent severity, we cannot he]^ feel^ 
ing to have been at least so much lent 
comnrehensive in its range than that 
mucli4amented catastrophe. But 
whatever might have been the case 
with the Ministry, nothing, it seems, 
could exceed the thorough debase- 
ment to which tile people were all 
at once reduced at the extraordinary 
period in question* It is generally 
understood to be a task of oohsidcr- 
able difficulty, to revolutionize the 
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moral nature even of a single indi- 
vidual. Even to accomplish the mat- 
ter in a course of years, demands the 
application of a discipline of no or- 
dinary efficacy. But if this be true 
of an individual, it is surely true in 
a much more emphatic sense, and 
witii infinitely fewer exceptions, of a 
nation. Whole nations are not to 
be put to school, and trained, accord- 
ing to some Madras or Lancastrian 
process of education, to forswear their 
old walk and tendencies, and addict 
themselves to whatever novelties the 
reformers of the day may patronise. 
Their opinions and affections are not 
things of so very manageable and ac- 
commodating a description, as that 
they are to be metamorphosed, or 
turned inside out, by ev^y political 
tinker who may be willing to apply 
his thumb to them. Whenever we 
are told that the character of any peo- 
ple has changed from what it once 
was, the assertion instantly suggests 
to us the idea of a long space of time, 
and the continued operation of many 
powerful causes. If the change that 
is stated to have taken place has been 
from good to evil, we feel still more 
stron^y impressed by the persuasion 
that it could hardly have b^n effect- 
ed either speedily or easily ; inasmuch 
as the natural tendency of human 
society is towards improvement and 
whatever would, therefore, attempt 
to debase or demoralize mankind, 
must have to work its way, as it were, 
not with, but against the tide. If, 
in addition to this, we are assured 
that the people in question were both 
distinraimed, in a more than ordi- 
luury degree, before their corruption, 
fcr every thing that was great and 
praiseworthy in character, and that 
they are now ulcered over, more hi- 
deovotiy even than is usual among de- 
generated nations, with all manner 
^ viek)^ ^d disreputable propensi- 
tie% out imagination oversteM all or- 
dlaary limits, in computing the years 
that nutet hove roUra away during 
the accomplishment of a decay sd dk- 
aetrous; and we are almost dii^sed 
to refer the beginning and end of tbe 
melancholy histoiv to those two wide- 
ly-g^^mted divisions of time which 
have been emphatieally styled 
of the Anejent and eff the Mo- 
damM^ovld. What, ihep, shall we 
writer who graydy iqpeaks to 


us of a people of his acquaintance, 
who, little more than half-a-dozen 
years ago, were remarkable, above all 
other nations, for their love and ob- 
servance of all the virtues, and who 
yety by the mere winds and sun- 
shine » of a single summer, were 
fairly Ideached out of the possession 
of every thing about them that was 
^ther valuable or attractive ; and 
battered and bemired, by the se- 
verities of the succeeding winter, into 
such a mass of dirty and tattered of- 
fensiveness as never before was spread 
out to shock tbe eye in any district 
of tbe earth ? Truly, of all the re- 
volutions that ever were wrought, ^ 
this is the most singular and incom- 
prehensible. It is more miraculous, 
bv a great deal, than any metamor- 
phosis in Ovid. The accounts given 
in the Arabian Nights' Entertain- 
ments, of tbe inhabitants of whole 
cities Or kingdoms turned, by the sud- 
den waving of a magician's wand, in- 
to stone, or provided with scales and 
fins, and sent to replenish an adja- 
cent fish-pond, come nearer to it than 
any thing else 1 can recollect of meet- 
ing with in sacred, profane, or ficti- 
tious history. You are quite wel- 
come to any support you can derive 
to your argument from this cele- 
brated authority, with which, as a 
dealer in the marvellous, you are, of 
course, intimately conversant. 

But the evidences you advance, in 
proof of your assertion, are as extra- 
ordinary as the assertion itself. Be- 
fore encountering your very oridnal 
dissertation, 1 should certainly have 
supposed it impossible that any per- 
son would have had the hardihood, 
in the present day, to come forward 
with wliat he calleil an inquiry into 
the causes of a particular state of 
national fusing, without so much as 
making an allusion, in tlie course of 
his discussion, to any one of those 
dreumstancte by which it is univer- 
sally acknowledged that the popular 
mind is at all times most powerfully 
affected- We are tb believe, it seems, 
that the character of the people of 
England has undemne a most la- 
mentable deterioHon, — I say no- 
thing here about me incredime ra- 
pidity with which the thing is said 
to have taken, place, -Huerely because \ 
them^has been, of late years, a little i 
more grumbling than usual, among 
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certain classes^ about the difficulties 
of the timesj and the incapacity of 
the Ministry. Now this« 1 must say^ 
is rather a sumniaTy method of argu- 
ing the point ; being very much the 
same thing as if you should remark 
of a friend, who maybe suffering un- 
der a paroxysm of gout or toothache, 
that he is not exactly so good-hu- 
moured and facetious as you have 
known him, and immediately set 
about referring the change to some 
perversion of his moral nature, which 
could only have been brought about 
by the influence of the devil him- 
self. You give us a string of quota- 
tions from the Annual Register, to 
prove, what nobody denies, that, for 
the last six or eight years, there has 
been a good deal of dissatisfaction 
among the people in general; and 
that, in the course of that period, 
about three or four score indivi- 
duals at most, have been guilty of 
such excesses, as to amount to a di- 
rect violation of law ; and then, with- 
out spending a sentence in ascertain- 
ing whether or no this effervescence 
of which you complain may be tra- 
ced, at least in some degree, to any 
one of the usual sources of populardis- 
content, you rush all at once to your 
comprehensive conclusion, that it 
cannot possibly have arisen from any 
thing else than a complete deteri- 
oration of the national character ; 
the origin and causes of which, all 
unproved as the imputation is, you 
go on, in the next place, to investigate 
and assign with corresponding preci- 
pitation. You pass over the import- 
ant topics of the price of provisions 
and the rate of wages, at the several 
periods of which you speak, and all 
the other circumstances of a similar 
description, so materially affecting 
the comforts of the people, without 
sonnuch as alluding to them; and 
as for any provocation arising more 
directly from the misconduct of the 
Government, you merely assert that 
it is ** demonstrable** tnat nothing 
of the kind existed. This is, to be 
sure, a convenient way of conduct- 
ing an argument-^Hparticularly a bad 
one. It smooths w road to a false 
conclusion, it must be acknowledged, 
exceedingly, to gallop over all oppos- 
/ ing difficulties, after this lofty style 
\ of norsemanship. At the same time, 
this, it is to be feared, is hardly the 


most convincii^ method of discus- 
sion, except, indeed, to those who 
are peculiarly willing to be convin- 
ced. People at all given to reflect 
or reason upon what is addressed to 
them, prefer a more sober manner of 
proceeding. For my own part, for 
instance, unable as I am altogether 
to forget, either the sufferings endu- 
red by the lower orders, from the 
successive depression of all the great 
interests in the kingdom, during the 
period in which you can discern no- 
thing in the popular excesses, except 
a spirit of wanton, malignant, and 
unprovoked aggression, — or the series 
of ministerial measures — of profuse 
expenditure on the one hand, and 
unconstitutional severity and violence 
on the other, — ^by which these suffer- 
ings were so perversely and reckless- 
ly irritated and encreased ; I cannot 
be so easily persuaded to dismiss all 
ordinary and intelligible considera- 
tions from my view of this matter, 
and to go along with you, all at once, 
in your novel and ingenious account 
of it. I am very far from wishing 
to defend any illegal outrages which 
may have been committed during the 
period in question ; but 1 say it is 
human nature, for men who are un- 
employed and starving, to be dissa- 
tisfied and easily excited ; and more 
especially, I maiirtain that it is, and 
1 trust ever will be, English human 
nature, for men who are misgovern- 
ed and oppressed, to be neither oon- 
tenteil nor silent under their griev- 
ances. What is the short history of 
the few years from which you gather 
your proofs of this pretended nation- 
al degeneracy, upon which you insist 
with so much vehemence? They 
began under a transition from a state 
of war to a state of peace, accom- 
panied with a dearth of agricultural 
produce, and visiting, in consequence, 
the poorer classes in particular, widl 
severe and general distress, in th8 
shape of low wag^s, or absolute want 
of employment, and great difficulty 
in procuring a scanty portion even 
of tne most indispensable necessaries 
of life; The feverish and inflamma- 
ble temperament of the public mind, 
na'sirally generated by this unfor- 
tunate state of things, did unques- 
tionably give rise Ho considerable 
clamour and disorder, both among 
the manufacturing and the agiicul- 
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tural commtinitiee ; sereral violent 
and nuschievous irregularities were 

B trated in various parts of the 
Lorn; laige multitudes^ driven 
to despair and distraction by the pres- 
sure of many intolerable privations, 
assembled, on more than one occasion, 
for the illegal purposes of preventing 
the exportation of grain, destroying 
machinery, and bringing about a rise 
of wages ; and a few abdurd resolu- 
tions were voted at public meetings, 
in the heat and excitement of the 
moment, by men who felt only that 
they were hungry, and had nothing 
to eat, without being perhaps quite 
so much qualified as might have c^n 
wished to discover the proper remedy 
for their sufierings : but, upon die 
whole, however imprudent or incor- 
rect many of their proceedings may 
have been, the people certainly 
neither complained of imaginary 

S ievances, nor sug^ted any expe- 
ent, altogether without plausibility, 
for their removal ; and the rioting, 
and other criminal excesses in which 
they indulged, were not more ag- 
gravated than had frequently before 
interrupted ^ the tranquillity of the 
country, under similar circumstances. 
In the mean time, several reasons 
combined, to give, in a slight degree, 
a political complexion to a few of 
the meetings assembled, as above 
alluded to. There were a few in- 
dividuals, probably, among those 
who attended them, whose principal 
motive for making their appearance 
might be merely the ambition of a 
little vulgar notoriety, or some worse 
passion : at all events, the spies 
of the Government were sufficiently 
'^<active and successful, both in en- 
creasing notation, where it existed, 
and in exciting it wliere it did not. 
Besides, the subject for the consider- 
ation of which they were specially 
,.hdd, jifas itself essentially of a poh- 
iical nature, and^ not very remotely 
connected with sev^al others which 
were eventually intennixed with it : 
it is both the right and the duty of 
the people, at all times, to watch and 
discuss the conduct of their riders ; 
and the recent conclusion of a war, 
which had withdrawn the minds of 
lumi, for $ long series of years, from 
; t^oetall attention to the domestic 
affidrs of we country, pmnted out 
^ the present times, in particular, as, 


in some degree, calling for a reform 
of whatever might be worn out or 
defective about the Constitution, and 
afibrding a favourable opportunity 
fbr effecting it. In short, there had 
arisen a pretty strong suspicion, a- 
mong the more intelligent portion 
of the community, that there were 
a few abuses in the State, which, 
in spite of their venerable antiquity, 
there might be no great harm in re- 
moving ; and this way of thinking 
having diffused itself, as was to be 
expected, to some extent among the 
lower orders, naturally enough influ- 
enoedi to a considerable degree, the 
views they were led to take of their 
own peculiar grievances. In these cir- 
cumstances, the line of conduct adopt- 
ed by our wise and paternal Govern- 
ment exhibited as happy a departure 
from all common-[^ce principles 
and maxims, as ever original genius 
was distinguished by. In the first 
place, it was deemed expedient, that, 
as the people were clamorous for re- 
trenchment in the public expendi- 
ture, and as their representations 
upon this head were not without rea- 
son, and therefore the more danger- 
ous, they idiould have a liberal fd- 
dition to their, burdens, in the sliapa 
of a few millicms of new taxes^ that 
their complaints might be still louder, 
and mmre reasonably than ever. ' 
condly, as Ministers had been very 
generally accused of havingliecome, 
in consequence of recent events, ra- 
ther too vain of their military talents, 
and of being a great deal too much 
given to the use of swords and bayo- 
nets, in their doi^tic policy, it was 
determined, in ovd^ to put down at 
once, and for ever, all such calumni- 
ous insinuations, immediately to en- 
crease the standing arrays and to call 
out the soldiers, almost as a matter 
of course, in all future popular dfs- 
turbances. And then, again, to meet 
the general feeling, Jn favour of re- 
form, which prevailed throughout 
the country, it was unanimously a- 
greed to to absolutely necessary to 
concede nothing either to the prayers 
of the people, or to right reason and 
expediency, but defend^ all exist- 
ing institutions and practices through 
thick and thin, and those, especially, 
most strenuously mod obstinately, 
which, from being more obviously 
]>crnicious or absurd, might stand 
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most in need of beinff defended. Fi« 
nally, as a sort of subsidiaiy process, 
for removing all soreness and irrita- 
tion from the public mind, it was 
resolved to pass some half-dozen Acts 
of Parliament, of a particularly unpo- 
pular description ; and to treat the 
nation with a protracted suspension of 
that privilege by which, more than 
by any other, they conceived their 
liberties to be secured. One should 
have supposed that so judicious a 
regimen as this could hardly have 
failed of effectually curing the dis- 
ease ; but, passing strange as it may 
bethought, it is neverthelesa quite 
certain, that fail it did, most si^allv. 
The popular irritation, in truth, did 
not seem at all to be cooling under 
this bleeding and blistering system ; 
on the contrary, every successive act 
of energy, as it was called, on the 

E art of the Ministry, even when it 
ad the effect of subduing, for a 
short while, the tossing and groaning 
of the patient, manifestly served, at 
the same time, to give the disorder 
itself only a deeper and a firmer seat. 
The standing army was encreased, 
the burdens of the subject multi- 
plied, and his liberties abridged, 
without making him, unaccountable 
as the tiling may seem, in the least 
degree more in love with the men 
who were daily showering down 
upon him so many benefits; and 
while every act of every Justice of 
the Peace and parish constable in 
the kingdom was shewing him bow 
thorou^ly animated were those in- 
ferior functionaries with the vigo- 
rous and decisive spirit of their mas- 
ters, his head was only every hour 
getting more alienated from the 


whole system in operation, and his 
understanding more convinced of its 
utter wickedness and folly. Even 
when judicial sentences of terrific 
severity were exhibited* on the one 
hand, to intimidate the opponenta eff 
the prev^ling policy ; ana the courts 
of law were obiuinately shut against 
them on the other, when they came, 
in their tum^ to appeal for justice, it 
was astonishing to observe how the 
general dissatisfaction went on, in- 
creasing and extending, and how the 
cause of Reform continued, not only 
to retain its friends, but even to make 
converts with unprecedented rapidi- 
tv, at the very time when all the 
rhetoric of ministerial voters within 
doors, and Government scribes with- 
out, were busy in reviling and misre- 
presenting it. Now, although 1 can- 
not but acknowledge, of course, that 
there is something exceedingly awk- 
ward and unfortunate in all this, and 
that the whole phenomenon may be 
not a little puzzling, moreover, to 
philosophers of your calibre, 1 sus- 
pect, nevertheless, it may be quite 
well accounted for, without suppos- 
ing the nation to have changed its 
character, or bothering ourselves, ei- 
ther with the effects of libellous pub- 
lications, or the conduct of the Op- 
position. 

The space, however, necessarily 
allotted to such matters, in a publi- 
cation of this nature, compels me to 
defer the remainder of ray observa- 
tions till another month. In the 
mean time, 

I am. 

Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

A Whio. 


qUENTIN DUAWARD. «T THE AUTHOR OP WAVERLEY,** PEVERIL OP 
THE PEAK," &C. EDIKBUBGH, CONSTABLE & CO. 1823. 

As orthodox PresbyteriaiiB, we are ^lecious appearance,— was back^^ 
bound tb hold that the age of raira- grave and weighty authority, — ^foWa- 
cles is past, and that, whatever good ed one of the most wful common-pla- 
Catholics or crack-brained German oes to refer to at a pinch, when one was 
Prinolto may say or sing to Ao con- bothered with Catholic testimony,— 
tranry, the course of nature has, for a and helped to settle a controversy at 
great while paM, moved on undis* once. The age of miracles u past i 
turbed, Tifi lately, we certainly Why, there is something impMijg 
found this a very si^e, and by no and decisive in the very sound of the 
means trouUefome dognia; for, to wmrds; something, |a 
aay the trim, lt;vvore a somewhat latcd to take such a|yrresi8tibl^|wid 
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of our belief, that it has proved an 
Oviermatch for the subtilties and syl- 
logisms of Angelic Doctors, the de- 
crees of general councils, and the 
(thock) thunder of the Vatican itself. 
Ih a word, this pithy maxim has, 
lEonong us Protestants and Presbyte- 
rians, established over our faith a sort 
of pmscriptive despotism, which it 
would neither be very wise, nor, per- 
haps, very safe, to dispute or resist. 
But the ^sent age is somehow not 
particularly partial to that simple and 
unqualified exercise of power in any 
shape. We have lived to see so many 
marvels and prodigies, that we cannot 
chuse but be astonished; and we have 
all drank too deeply of the cup of in- 
novation, every where presented to 
our lips, not to wish to accommodate 
our creed to our experience, and to 
sacrifice a little of the embodied and 
traditional wisdom of the past, to the 
experience of the present, and the an- 
ticipations of the future. Our dogged 
national orthodoxy cannot, therefore, 
altogether free our minds from this 
unhappy bias ; and in spite of every 
hint administered by prudence, con- 
jdiifed with the well-remembered tu- 
telage of our venerable grandmothers, 
nften catch ourselves in the very 
act of muttering sotio rocc, The 
age of miracles is not past 

Now, though we would be very 
sorry to accuse any one innocently, 
the Author of Waverley has, we take 
it, a great deal to answer for on this 
score : if he be not a heretic himself, 
he is certainly the cause of heresy in 
others. In the strangest, and most 
unaccountable manner imaginable, 
he has contrived to transgress the li- 
,mits which experience, aided and en- 

S ;htened by tneory, had assigned to 
e imaginative and inventive facul- 
ties of man, — to falsify the predic- 
tibns of the wise, and to exceed the 
expectationa of the foolish. His pro- 
ductions grow up with the rapidity 
of the mushroom, and yet possess the 
texture and dural^ty of the oak. 
OUe department, one province will 
not satisfy his allrgthsping ambition; 
unitersri empire k clearly his aim ; 
he is— bht under a more benigU and 
propitious pknet— a Buemaparte a^ 
iiuClws* Hfs eye Is etery 
and every thing ; his ao- 
jl|il|yis ipeeiBakt obd unparalleled^ — 
i^kbsomreesamboun and inex- 


haustible,— his skill is exquisite and 
wonderful ; in a few short months, 
he plans and executes more than or- 
dinary mortals in half their jog-trot 
lives; while his unbounded confi- 
dence in his genius and talents is 
more than justified by the prodigies 
he hae achieved, the laurels he has 
gathered, and the empire he has es- 
tablished over the public mind. That 
he has committed frequent and great 
mistakes it would be useless to deny, 
or to attempt to conceal; but what does 
this amount to, except that, after all. 
he is but a man ? Without any very 
violent exaggeration, his genius may 
beudlnpared to the Nile or the Ni- 
ge!r: sometimes, in a more arid and loss 
geniiil season, it runs within its banks, 
and is even a little shallow and mud- 
dy withal ; at other times, it overflows 
every boundary and embankment, in 
a magnificent, redundant, and glo- 
rious tide, sweeping on in the majestic 
fulness of power, yet respecting those 
landmarks which the hand of AVisdom 
has raised to estimate its rise, and 
determine its influence. But in the 
season of its comparative weakness, 
it is still a great river ; nam non U~ 
cult jmpulis PARVUM /e, Nile,viderc! 
Curious and cunning men, who would 
fain discover something Httle in that 
which nature has constituted essen- 
tially gvea/, have endeavoured to trace 
this mighty current of genius and in- 
vention to the sources from which it 
draws its supplies ; but have 
failed in their pious and plodding en- 
deavours, and have received the ap- 
propriate reward which the blind fid - 
dler offered for the recovery of his 
bow, — ''their trouble for their pains.” 
Theories we no doubt have had in 
the greatest abundance : the supply 
has even exceeded the detnand : the 
levelling spirit of modem criticism 
has been incessantly at work, but no- 
thing has been ascertained — nothing 
discovered: Hazlitt has been bam- 
boozled, and the Quarterly reduced 
to absolute despair. 

For our own parts, we protest we 
have no share in this mala^t cu- 
riosity: like Addison's fox<%untuig 
Squire, we enjoy the Ideal world to 
which this author bis introduced us, 
and leave others to contemplate and 
peculate j^bout it: satisfied that the 
rod of the insgidan has lost none of 
its inherent power or virtue,^e dwell 
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with delight on the eeene he conjures 
up for our amusement^ and^ when our 
fancy is satiated with its gorgeous 
|nagnificence« look for aiiother. We 
go unbidden to the rich and varied 
banquet he spreads out for our enter- 
tainment; we revel in the luxurious 
richness and>abundance of the viands^ 
and the wines^ and the desert under 
which his table groans ; we feed on 
the more substantial refections which 
he provides^ and sip delicious nec- 
tar from his golden goblets ; leaving 
it to the gastronomes, as their peculiar 
and appropriate vocation^ to criticise 
the order and distribution of ti^e se- 
veral dishes, and to utter their wei]^^ 
responses on the flavour and qi^ty 
of the wines. Upon the same prin- 
ciple, we follow him to the tilt and 
the tourney, — to the court and the 
cottage, — to the covenanter's cave 
and the monarch’s palace, — through 
each intennediate qhangeof many- 
coloured life and while he evokes 
the master-spirits of th^ olden time, 
or paints humbler men in the fresh 
colours and verisimilitude of life and 
nature, wc insensibly mingle in, and 
catch the feelings, the sympathies, 
the opinions, and even prejudices, of 
the groups which he creates and en- 
dows with every attribute of veritable 
being, without (strange to say !) ever 
so much as dreaming of critics or 
criticism, and thinking no more of the 
Stagyrite and his rules, than of Fres- 
ter John, the Grand Lama, or Jem- 
my the Showman. This confession 
of OUTS may not, perhaps, raise us 
very high in the opinion of certain 
learned dames of the Blue School, 
the nice dispensers of so much envied 
fame ; but there is no help for ii ; 
the truth must be told, though the 
heavens should fall; or, as Arm- 
strong has it, in his somewhat pom- 
pous phrw. 

Though aged Atlas should resign his 
load. 

And Heaven's eternal battlements rush 
down." 

We feel the power of the enchant- 
er's " potent rod," and, like the pious 
i iElneas in the Shades, when he sees 
his future ofispring pass in review 
before him, or Macbeth, behol^g 
the apparition of the eight Ikings, 
foUowjed hy **hlood-bbltCTed Qanquo, 
smiling on him,** tlte ec^e before us 
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is too engrossing to admit any alloy 
of colder or meaner thoughts; and 
it is only after the vision has passed, 
and the first aU-powerful impression 
somewhat faded from the mind, that 
wc can force ourselves down to the 
mechanical drudgery of telling tho^ 
who have, like ourselves, been fasci- 
nated, the reason why, — or expostula^ 
tiqg with the grpundlings who hail^ 
roared out “ ^udite** at the wrong 
place and time, on tlieir want of taste 
and di^rnmdnt. But to this fa- 
vour (it seems) we must come so, 
to our task, without more ado, or 
farther preface. 

The scene of this charming tale is 
laid in France, and the events are 
supposed to have occurred in the 
reign of Louis XL, a little after 
the middle of fifteenth century. 
At this period, the feudal system — 
the most baneful in its efiects on the 
strength and happiness of nations o| 
any to which chance or tjie course of 
events ever gave birth, but, happily, 
containing in itself the germe of its 
own dcstruction^was in full vigour; 
while the practices of chiyalry whiph 
that system had in a great measure 
originated, had not yet begun to fade, 
or to incur that ridicule and 6im- 
teinpt with which they were after- 
wards viewed in the more enlighten- 
ed ages that succeeded. This, accord- 
ingly, was the era of feuds, petty 
warfare, and adventurous enterprise ; 
when the profession of arms was hel4 
to be the most honourable, and when 
military renown was the sure road 
to fortune and the favour of the fair. 
But France was then governed by a 
Prince who, superior to the follies o^ 
his age, though a slave to the gi^^^ 
sest, darkest, and most degradin|[1^ 
its superstitions, was destined to gi^e 
the first efiective blow to the power 
of the Nobles, and to elevate the Royal 
prerogative by the singulir means 
of extending the influence of 
people. Sagacious, sangu^ary, pb^ 
litic, crafty, and unscrupulous as to 
the means he employed to' b^mpass 
his endjs, Louis aX. vn& a soVei^g^ 
weld calculated to profit by ‘thein- 
.cemnt broils and' convuUiohs of 
that distracted andu^hypny period, 
to extend the power ^tne cfo%n, 
by fomenting ^^^ssen^i&s and l^s 
among his TOwei^nl ynssf^, obd'by 
' consuiniiig, in tbeur ^iubl 
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that force ivliich^ united^ would have 
proved too great for the power of the 
crown itself^ and which^ indeed^ in 
the reigns of his less able and enter- 
prising predecessors^ had often hum- 
bled and reduced almost to nothing 
the Royal authority. It is at this 
timcj and in these circumstances^ that 
^e tale opens. 

^ Having said so much^ however^ we 
deem it a work of supererogation to 
attempt any regular analysis of this 
delightful romance^ which will pro- 
bably be in the hands of most of our 
readers before our critique issues from 
the press : to the persons who have 
read the original^ this would be use- 
less ; to those who have not enjoyed 
that pleasure^ unsatisfactory; fbr^ 
where all is enterprise and action, it 
is impossible, in toe limited space we 
can adbrd, to give even a faint out- 
Hne of the exquisite romantic drama 
of Quentin Durward. From these 
considerations, therefore, we shall 
restrict the present article to a few 
desultory remarks, on what we con- 
ceive to be the prominent character- 
istics of the extraordinary perform- 
ance before us. 

It has been often said by critics, 
and with some shew of justice, that 
the Author of Waverley is frequent- 
ly negligent in the management of 
his story, and the evolution of the 
catastrophe, which is sometimes 
brought about by inadequate means, 
or hurried on, itrwter spent, the prin- 
cipal characters being at last disposed 
01 in a few decisive sentences, and 
little attention paid either to what is 
called poetical justice, or to the ge- 
n^l effect. Now, though it does 
SM remove the objection here allu- 
to, it may at least be pleaded in 
eidtenuation, that this defect, where 
it do^ exist, is by no means pecu- 
liar to this author. In some of 
Shakespeiare's noblest plays — Mac- 
beth, for example-^e same rapid 
winding-up of the plot is discern- 
ible: the principal (character being 
disposed o^ the rest are unceremo- 
niously turned off with a dash or 
two of the pen, and those in whose 
destiny we may have formed an in- 
terest, in the^^bourse of the piece, are 
ddier altoge^r forgotten, or provid- 
elpor after a very summary fashion ' 
fnemed. Aot thisdoes not alwayshold, 
mtn where the objection has been 


most vigorously pressed. In works 
of great genius and power, where 
our passions have been effectually 
roused and agitated, and where the 
engrossing interest has taken a deep 
hold of our minds, the judgment is 
extremely apt to be bias^ and mis- 
led by the uneasy and almost pain- 
ful feeling with which we view the 
approaching termination of that 
which has produced in us an excess 
of pleasurable excitement ; and we 
are satisfied that it is this selfish 
feeling of partial disappointment, — 
this lingering and dwelling on that 
which has yielded us so rich a harvest 
of ddight, — this reluctance to part 
company with the characters with 
whose fortunes we are in some mea- 
sure identified, that, by a natural re- 
action, leads many to ascribe to an 
author as a fault, what, to a closer 
observer, affords the surest proof of 
his entire and complete success. 
Hence, it is chiefly against great 
masters that this defect is urged — 
against those who have introduced 
us, as it were, to a new heaven and a 
new earth, — who have swayed and 
ruled our minds by a species of sor- 
cery, and created an appetite which 
it is not always within the compass 
of human power to gratify. Shew 
a child or a savage the grotesque fi- 
gures, and wild and extravagant ca- 
ricatures of the magic lanthorn, and 
vary the exhibition in a thousand 
ways, for his astonishment and de- 
light : he stares with breathless sur- 
prise and astonishment at the mon- 
sters, hippogriffs, dragons, and devils, 
you make to flit before him : the plea- 
sure he feels is too big for utterance 
in words : one show only whets his 
appetite for another : and when, all 
of a sudden, you finish the exhi- 
bition, 'tis odds but he becomes 
sulky or peevish, and imagines you 
have defrauded him of something to 
which he had a fair and equitable 
title. So it is, in some de^ee, we 
suspect, with die critics. They look 
for more than they had %ny right to 
expect, or than it was perhaps possi- 
ble to give them, and proceed to 
talk of what they have perused, with 
a corresponding feeling of disappoint- 
ment, if not exasperation. 

Be this as it may, however, we 
greatly deceive ourselves indeeil, 
u it be not very generally admitted. 
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that, with the exteptihn, perhaps, of 
Kenilworth, Quentin Durward'is, in 
point of story, the most perfect of the 
Author’s performances. The circum- 
stances which lead him to France, af- 
ter he had abandoned the cloister at 
. Aberbrothock, to which he had been 
consigned by the enemies and de- 
stroyers of his name and kindred, the 
O^lvies, — ^his accidental encounter 
with the French King, in disguise, at 
the ford, — ^his subsequent enrolment 
among the Scottish Archers of the 
Royal Guard, — the duty he is sent on 
by the crafty and deceitful Louis, as 
escort to Isabelle Countess of Croye, 
with the events to which that gave 
rise, and the effect it produced on his 
subsequent fortunes, — are all — ta- 
king into view the peculiar feelings, 
habits, and character of the times 
when the action is supposed to have 
taken place — so connected together in 
a sequence, as the metaphysicians say, 
of antecedents and consequents, that 
the denouement follows almost as a 
matter of course* Every thing is 
subordinate to the main action, yet 
contributes to accelerate the result. 
Even the Bohemian Hayraddin Mau- 
CTabin is indispensable, both to the 
development of the hero’s character, 
and to his final success in establish- 
ing his claim to the hand of the 
Countess Isabelle, by fetching the 
head of William de la Marck, alias 
the Wild Boar of Ardennes; nor 
would the group on the canvas be 
complete without Tristan THerraite, 
Provost-Marshal to Louis, and his 
two gossips, Petit-Andre and Trois- 
Eschelles, the ready and willing in- 
struments of their master’s crimes. 
We are aware that it is impossible to 
make this very palpable, except to 
those who have read the volumes be- 
fore us ; while we are equally con- 
vinced, that none who /lave perused 
them, can avoid feeling its truth and 
justice. 

In the next place, the heroes of our 
author have hitherto been litfle better 
than mere milksops, floated along by 
the course of events, indebted for any 
advantages they possessed to accident 
or^rtune, and coming in, at the 
eoiidusion, for the benefits they had 
done so little to deserve. We can 
assure the r^der, however, that 
Quentin Durward is a very ener- 
getic parsonage,— without a single 


feature or lineament in common with 
his predecessors, Waverley, Morton, 
Osbaldistone, or young Peveril. In 
every sense of the word, he is the 
architect of his own fortune, and 
owes infinitely less to chance, — ^If we 
except the occasions presented for 
the display of his gallantry, skill, 
enterprise, and presence of mind, — 
than any personage of the same fami- 
ly we can at present recollect of. To 
an accidental circumstance, it is true, 
he owed his first introduction to the 
King of France ; but the favourable 
impression produced on the mind of 
that wily and keen observer of men, 
was entirely owing to his bold and 
gallant bearing, with the prudence, 
uncommon at his years, which could 
refrain from even an indirect allusion 
to the important service he had ren- 
dered the King at the boar-hunt, 
when his Majesty, but for the time- 
ly apparition of the bold and enter- 
prising Scot, might have met an in- 
glorious death from the enraged ani- 
mal at bay. In the critical and 
hazardous service of escorting the 
Countess of Croye, and her aunt, the 
Lady Hamelinc, on the journey to 
Liege, when, to serve a political pur- 
pose, the faithless. Louis had destin- 
ed him to destruction by the ferocious 
William de la Marck, and, to ensure 
the accomplishment of his purpose, 
had sent him a guide, instructed to 
lead him into the very jaws of the 
Wild Boar, — the brave youth de- 
means himself with an energy, pru- 
dence, and courage, truly worthy of 
a gallant knight, and the protector 
of persecuted beauty ; while, beard- 
less as he was, the encounter on 
the road with Orleans, and wi^ 
Dunois, the flower of French dn- 
valry, would have planted a feather 
in the cap of the boldest knight in 
Christendom. Immediately after this 
aflair, he meets with the Bohemian 
whom Louis had furnished as hia 
guide, and the dialogue which ensues, 
and in which Durward endeavours 
to expiscate, by a sort of cross-ex- 
amination, the real character and 
designs of the person who was to act 
as his conductor, is perhaps one of 
the most powerful passes in the 
present work. | 

In imite of the trdmheiy of Ihe 
guide, fiowever, who, villain as he 
was, had contracted a kindness for 
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Durward^ and though he meant^ in 
conformity with the instructions he 
had received from Louisj to betray 
the Countess into the hands of the 
ferocious De la Marck^ bad stipulated 
for the youths life being spared; 
our hero^ by deviating from the 
route assigned him^ succeeded in con- 
ducting his charge in safety to the 
Cast'e of Schonwaldt^ the residence 
of her relative the Prince Bishop of 
Liege. But^ in avoiding Scylla^ the 
unhappy Countess fell into Charyb- 
dis* 1 he castle was soon after storm- 
ed by the ruffian De la Marck and 
liis^banditti^ aided by the rebellious 
Li^eois, — sacked^ — and the venera- 
ble Bishop basely murdered in his 
own hall. The energy and presence 
of mind of Durward, in once more 
rescuing the Countess^ are greatly 
signalized^ and unavoidably make a 
powerful impression on her heart : be 
seems her good genius, or guardian 
angel, ever at hand, to protect, de- 
fend, br rescue her, when the chances 
of the game set in most strongly 
against her. The sacking of t^ Cas- 
tle, and the whole of the scene which 
follows, are not inferior to the storm- 
ing oi the fortress of Front de Boeuf, 
in Ivanhoe, and described as the Au- 
thor of that admirable romance can 
alone describe such events. The con- 
fusion and uproar are present to the 
eye ; we observe the melee, — the des- 
perate assailants pressing over the 
ramparts, — the defenders, surprised 
and unsuppported, giving way after a 
vain struggle, — and almost feel an 
inclmation to mingle in the fray : we 
forget that we are perusing a book, 
and imagine ourselves in the very 
ibidst of the events which the Author 
^imrtrays. The power which can 
create and sustain this illusion, it is 
perhaps less difficult to conceive dian 
describe: it certainly forms one 
the most remarkable attributes of this 
Author's unrivalled genius. 

In truth, ^le hero's character is 
nbl)ly sustaiited throughout. His 
daring, though of the highest land, 
is balanced and eoualised by hia drill 
and prudence; and in the attack upon 
by the combined fbrees . of the 
Duke of Burgundy and Louis, to 

ia Marcl^^n the assajSt of iSdion^ 
liSm, and the inhuman minder 
lite g|x)d Bishop, when the liand of 


the Countess Isabelle bad been of- 
fered, by the Duke Burgundy, htx 
guardian and liege lord, as the re*^ 
ward of the knight who should bring 
him the head of the ruffian so ap- 
propriately denominated the Wild 
Boar of Ardennes, — his fearless cou- 
rage is the astonishment even of the 
chivalrous Dunois ; and if his kins- 
man Le Balafre comes in to finish 
the work which his nephew had left 
incomplete, in his anxiety to relieve 
the distress of Pavilion s generous 
daughter, who had formerly enabled 
him and the Countess to escape from 
Liege, when escape seemed hopeless, 
he nevertheless richly deserves the 
ffiir prize to which he had now ac- 
quired everypossible claim, — the love 
of the Countess for the young ad- 
venturer being long ere this no secret 
to any one. 

In speaking of the characters, we 
must, as in duty bound, begin with 
the Sovereigns. And never was there 
a finer contrast drawn than that of 
Louis XL, and liis too powerful vas- 
sal, the Duke of Burgundy, sur- 
nanicd Charles the Bold. Ine for- 
mer, a prince after Machiavel's own 
heart, — subtile, crafty, remorseless, 
calculating; the latter, bold, enter- 
prising, rash, impetuous ; the one 
never losing sight of his interest or 
his policy, ^nd endowed with great 
sagacity, (which enabled him to se- 
lect proper agents for the execution 
of his purposes or his crimes,) un- 
warlike, suspicious, cruel ; the other, 
the slave of his headstrong and 
passionate temper, brave beyond any 
other prince of his time, impru- 
dent, and incapable of the deep de- 
signs and ever-watchful policy for 
which his nominal Sovereign was re- 
markable : in short, Charltt was the 
lion, Louis the fox ; and tliese op- 
posite characters are brought out and 
developed with a force and discrimi- 
nation which no general statenien; 
of ours can make palpable to those 
who have not peru^ the volumes 
before us. The crafty and the politic 
arc, however, sometimes the dup^ 
of their own refined villany. Of this 
Louis, ikcnidiied a memorablai^^^iRr 
stance, and had occasion to rieigeet 
the rash step which plkoed his person 
in ffie power of his enemy. But ^ 
reader has none. The scenes wlu<;h 
take place at Peronne, alter Creve- 
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cceur relates the intelligence which 
he had received from Durward^ of the 
capture of Schonwaldt, and the mur- 
der of the Bishop, the Duke's kinsman 
and ally, together with the match- 
less skill with which Louis plays his 
difficult and hazardous game, when 
his life seemed to depend upon the 
turning of a card, or the cast of a 
dye, and the dcxteiity with which, 
by means of his secret agents, he con- 
trives to turn events to his advantage, 
are not, so far as we are able to judge, 
equalled by any thing even in the 
previous works of the Author 
Waverley, and certainly not in those 
of any other. Nothing, for example, 
can be more truly characteristic tnan 
the skill with which Louis sounds, 
and practises upon the fidelity of the 
Duke of Burgundy’s courtiers and 
retainers, particularly the celebrated 
historian of that period, Philip dc 
Comines, the interview with whom, 
in the Turret of the Citadel of Pe- 
ronne, where Louis was for the time 
a prisoner, is a perfect masterpiece 
of its kind. Tlie grovelling super- 
stition of the French monarch is also 
a remarkable and instructive trait in 
his character, and proves that its de- 
basing influence is always strongest 
on the minds of those who have the 
least of real religion, and who en- 
deavour in this manner to efiect a 
compromise between conscience and 
crime, and to soothe that remorse 
from which even successful villany, 
with all appliances and means to 
boot, cannot And any immunity. 

In Scottish characters, this author 
has long shone confessedly without a 
rival : yet we know of nothing he has 
imagined or drawn superior to the 
brave Lord Crawford, the Captain of 
the Scottish Guard. The tine old 
loyal veteran takes hold of our afiec- 
tions at the first glance, and we never 
meet him again but with pleasure, 
and an involuntary sentiment of re- 
verence. Though a foreigner, and the 
commander of a favourite corps of 
mercenary troops, he is beloved even 
by the profld and jealous nobility of 
Frapee, at the same time that he en- 
joys the confidence even of his su^ 
picious and watchful roaster. Nor is 
It any drawback on his v^rable 
and estimable qualities, at least in 
bur eyes, that he preserves thftt sthrog 
and marked nationalitjr^ and that 


invincible attachment to his father- 
land, which, by the old Romans, was 
considered the parent of every virtue, 
though, among the would-be wits of 
the South, it has, for a great while, 
formed the staple resource for throw- 
ing ridicule (as they imagine) on the 
Scottish character. Be it so. We 
are sorry, however, that we must en- 
dure the opprobrium, for, assuredly, 
we cannot retort the charge; there 
are many Englislimen, who, judging 
from their conduct, and the opinions 
they profess and promulgate, might 
have been bom in any country ex- 
cept England, and who cannot jt^lly 
be reproached witli an overweaning 
attachment to the place of their birtli. 
An Englishman is the only human 
animal who abuses, vilifies, and some- 
times even rejoices in the misfor- 
tunes of his native country. 

The Count Crevccoeur is also a 
noble specimen of the genuine 
Knight of the fifteendi century. His 
interview with Louis, in the Castle 
of Plcssis-les-Tours, exhibits his 
proud bearing, noble fidelity to his 
master, and unshaken courage, in a 
splendid light; while the part he 
subsequently acts is in perfect keep- 
ing with the anticipations which 
that event leads us to form. The 
only other prominent individual in 
the Burgundian Court is the histo- 
rian of that age, Philip cle Comines, 
to whom we have already alluded ; 
but he enacts no conspicuous part, 
and appears to be brought into the 
scene, merely to afford Louis an op- 
portunity of displaying his inatchleBs 
dexterity in tampering with the ser- 
vants and ministers of his rival and 
enemy. The result of that scene, top, 
is an unfavourable impression of the 
historian^ character. • He does not, 
it is true, finger the French gold 
which the King so artfully profi*ers, 
but he con^rts himself in a hesita- 
ting and lukewarm manner, and 
certainly justifies Louis in the con- 
clttsipn he draws, that though ho 
might scorn the bribe, he was capa- 
ble of the treason. 

The inferior personages are, loi 
the most part, admirablcr The Pr^ 
vost-Morshal and his two hang, dog- 
looking ruffians are certainly re- 
volting enough impeihMuations,^,! 
their gjSloe 1 m considered ; but, w< 
suspect, the representation is as txm 
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as it Is undoubtedly original. In Burgundy^ is delineated witb^ that 
none of the Author's previous works skill and felicity peculiar to this au- 
have we met any thing to match thor, when he handles military de« 
Oliver Daiii, the barber, and the tails, whether ancient or modem, 
confident and secret agent of the He seems to have a peculiar sympa- 
French King ; and we rejoice to thy with the profession of arms, and 
think, that, ultimately, the gallows his works are by no means calcula* 
waa not defrauded of its due. But ted to impair that military spirit for 
by far the finest of these impersona- which our times are so remarkable, 
tions is Le Balafr^, or Ludovic of The critical character is likely to 
the Scar. He belongs to the same suffer, in our hands, on the present 
purchaseable class of warriors with occasion, we have discovered so little 
our old friend Dugald Dalgetty ; and with which we can really make up 
though the portrait drawn of him our minds to find fault. We may 
be less striking than that of the simply say, that we abhor the astro* 
owner of Gustavus, and the wor- loger Galeotti, whom we not only 
thy eleve of the Marischal College, think too much akin to his pre-^ 
it is not the less true. Balafre's decessor in Kenilworth, but alto- 
sphere is more confined : he is a part gether a caricature, or at least out 
of a whole, and does not stand out of nature. It is quite incredible that 
on the canvas in the- independent a king, so penetrating and sagacious 
and unique attitude of Dalgetty. as Louis, should have been duped by 
But surely nothing can be imagined so clumsy and bungling a rascal. In 
more characteristic than his first the next place, we are not altogether 
meeting with his nephew in the satisfied with Durward consenting, 
hostelrie, where he learns, with so on any terms, to remain in ambu^ 
much military nonchalance, of the during the interview between Creve* 
death of his sister, and the harrying of coeur and Louis, at Plessis-les-Tour, 
Glen-houlakin by the Ogilvies, and for the purpose of assassinating that 
entertains his kinsman with a brief brave man, should the King give 
history of his own achievements, of the signal for the foul deed. In 
which he says, Du Guesclin him* the third place, we wish the hero 
self, were he alive, might be proud, had made an effort to save Hayraddin 
Favilon, the worthy citizen of Liege, Maugrabin, who, villain as he was, 
and his daughter Trudschen, need had shown a. kindness for him, and 
not be pointed out : even Lc Glo- had been literally hunted like a wild 
rieux, the Duke of Burgundy's jee* beast, when he appeared at Peronne, 
ter, could only have been painted by as the herald of the self-constituted 
this all-accomplished artist. Bishop of Liege. This would, no 

As our wont is, we say little of the doubt, have been difficult, consider- 
woinen. To our fancy, the Lady ing that Louis had strong reasons for 
Hameline is rather too great and too putting him to silence for ever ; but 
|pro88 a fool. The heroine, of course, it would have been glorious in Dur* 
IS all that is lovely and divine. But ward to have at least made the at« 
tboUgh it may be bad taste to con* tempt. In the last place, we really 
fess it, we certainly felt greatly wish our author had not thrown the 
more interested in the little lovely, daughter of Pavilion in our hero's 
generous, and heroic daiighter of the way, at the critical moment of the 
citizen of Liege, who sent her bache- combat with the Wild Boar, that he 
lor to act as guide to Durward and might have fini^ed the work he had 
the Countess, on the flight from that so happily begun, without the aid of 
city, and from the vengeance of Ae the ^afre's two-handed sword. 
Wild Boar of Ardennes, after the This, we think, might have been ad- 
capture of Schonwaldt. ventured on, and would have been in 

But we must travel over the whole perfect keying with the whole cha- 
work, were we to point out eveiy lacter of Durward, for whom the 
scene, or every cha||cter with whicn AuthCr wpears to have contracted 
we have been delimted. It is suf* such an affection, that, by endeavour* 
ficieht to remark, that the conclud* ing to make him do too much, he, 
in^ scene, the attack upon Liege by perhaps, somewhat impairs the ge- 
the combined forces or France and - neral ei^t, and renders that a sub* 
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ject of dispute, which b few more 
blowa wo^d have placed beyond 
controversy. It ii^oiild, moreover, 
have answered equally well, to have 
made Durward go to the aid of 
Trudschen and her family, when in 
. danger from the fury of toe soldiery, 
after he had completed the necessary 
ceremony of separating the Boara 
head from his villanous carcase. 
These, however, are but trifling de- 
fects, and will weigh against the mani- 
fold beauties and prodigious power 
here displayed, as the small dust on 
the balanJ;. The interestnever forone 
moment flags ; nor is there a dull or 
heavy chaptw in the whole : on tlte 
contrary, it is full of bustle, incident, , 
and enterprise ; while the dialogue, 
as usual, displays dramatic powers 
of the very hipest order, — ^a richness 
and fertility of fancy,‘-^n energy, 
freshness, and a buoyancy of expres- 
sion, perfectly unrivalled. In a word, 
Quentin Durward is unquestionably 
one of the very happiest efibrts of the 
Author of Waverley." 

Before we conclude, we may men- 
tion, that the Introduction to- these 
volumes is the best thing of the kind 


we have^ever read^full of wit, vi- , 
gout, and animation — and exhibiting 
a great knowledge both of books 
and men. The habits and charact» 
of the French Marquis, an old rq- 
tumed emigrd, with all the preju- 
dices, absurdities, and manners of 
the ancien regime, are touched off 
with a free, but a mndly hand ; and 
although we profess we have no very 
overweaning affection for that dass, 
60epigrammaticany,buttnilydeBcrib- 
ed as plus royaliste que Roi, and who 
are destined, we fear, to work out; the 
ruin of their country, our sympathetic , 
feelings were powerfuUy affected; and 
we could not nelp being conscious bf 
a considerable degree of respect for 
the unfortunate and destitute old 
man, notwithstanding his various 
readings for some of the bright pas^ 
sages in ottr own Shakespeare. By 
the way, hoil^ eould the author ever 
imagine it pmble that a Frenchman 
should understand, far less relish, 
Shakespeare, and, in some instances, 
give him the preference to Racine } 
An Englishman might as soon be 
brought to prefer sonp-maigte to 
roast-beef and plum*pudding. 


SFAIN — THE HOLY ALLIANCE— THE POLICY OF OAEAT BRITAIN. 


Ax^he present time, the affairs of 
Spain possess an overwhelming in- 
terest, which excludes the considera- 
tion of almost every other topic. By 
the principles which France, with the 
sanction of the other great powers of 
the continent, has avowed in relation 
to that country, Europe is placed in a 
position altogether unexampled in its 
nistory. The independence of na- 
tions, is, in fact, no longer acknow- 
ledge ; and a corporation of 4espots 
have avowedly usuiptiifl the right of 
dictating^ito every stftle in Europe. 
This is a crisis, it must be confessed, 
affecting the power and security of 
Great Britain in no mean deg^e- 
^Vhen Europe was paroelleA out into 
n Vast number of independent states 
every one jealous of another's aggran- 
disement, the insular situadop and 
vast resources of Britain made her the 
arbitress of every quarrel. Nor was 
this a mere barren 'distinction ; fpr, 
independently of the. high seUae of 
national honour which itengi^ered, 
the continental nationa Mt it to be 
their interest to propitiate the flnend- 
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ship of Britain by a course of policy 
which was not inimical to her inter- 
ests. But how sadly is this situa^ 
tlon reversed ! Tne confederac 9 ' 1 !^^‘ 
which has reared its head, virtuaRy 
absorbs the sovereignty of the whole 
states under its control, and sub- 
jects the continent to a uniform 
inexorable policy. What avails the 
influence of Great Britain against the 
declared will of this conmderacy ? 
So far as brief, but bitter experiwi|ce 

f oes, it amounts to notlung. The 
loly ARJahee proceeds in its course, 
pndistuVb^ by all our remonstran-. 
ces ; and we are condemned, by apo- 
litical necessity, to follow in its wdm» 
at a humble distance, and to ooun- 
tenauce, in the sequel, its moat ati!0- 
qious proceedings. At what fonaar 
period of our history was not the voice 
of Ejigland authoriuUve]l)^v7aiied, 
and listened to with acquiwiS ib g 4WH 
xnility?. Nowjjhemix^hp content- 
ed to tWattcc^^ilUnief and lest this 
magnanimui iemrt 

.tfie tme 

tim^, overload ydtik comptl^ntB the 
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authors of the enormous wrongs which 
■he ventures to censure ! 

It is no consolation to know that 
the Holy Alliance is the actual p^« 
soniiication of those coneervaiiveprin- 
cipiesy to the establishment of which 
we have sacrificed so much of our 
blood and our treasure. 1 1 wa s surely 
enough that we obtained a triumph 
to those principles, without counte- 
nancing a permanent tribunal of mi- 
litary despots, armed with all the re- 
sources of Europe, to superintend and 
consolidate them. At the Congress of 
Vienna, it might have been foreseen, 
that this irresponsible tribunal, com- 
posed as it was, would infallibly come 
to abuse its powers, and render them 
subservient to an insatiable ambition. 
Its three principal members, by their 
partition of Poland, had given a me- 
morable earnest of their disposition 
to combine their strength, when they 
could conveniently aggrandize them- 
selves at the expence of a weaker 
neighbour. It was unwise, there- 
fore, to afford them a plausible pre- 
tence for again confederating, even 
though pretences will never be a want- 
ing for unprovoked aggressions. Our 
ancestors may have Wn too sensitive 
of dangers arising to the balance of 
power, though no one ever doubted 
that it was to the establishment 
of that system we owed our distin- 
rashed rank among the nations. 
.But, hy concentrating the power of 
many states in the hands of a few, ani- 
imated by a common spirit, we have 
effectually destroyed the balance of 
power ; nay, we have, in fact, ex- 
duded ourselves from the European 
system. In modern times, an im- 
portance is attached to principles 
which was unknown formerly. At 
one time, a despotic government could 
have suffered the spectacle of a re- 
public in its immediate vicinity, with- 
out dreading the contagious example 
of its fre^ institutions. But, in our 
days, all examples of freedom, how- 
ever modified, are proscribed, as con- 
trary to the monarchical principle^ 
The object of the new European sys* 
tem, as expounded by Alexander, 
and more latdy by Chateaubriand, 
is to crush revolutumary symptoms in 
whatever comer of tfaegbbe they ap- 
pear. It is impoBsibfe that Great 
Brifain can long lend herself to so 
monstrous a system, whieb subjects 


die continent to the absolute domi- 
nation of a body-corporate. But if 
she does not, she becomes an alien 
to the system, and an object of dis- 
trust and hatred to its supporters. It 
will not be enough, as heretofore, that 
she has to endure their scoffs and in- 
dignities ; she must be prepared to 
submit to substantial wrongs. It 
would be vain to suppose, that the 
example of our free government, 
which has exercised such a powerful 
influence over the public mind of 
Europe, should not be an object of 
utter aversion to the continental des- 
pots ; or that they are disinclined to 
cripple and impair its resources. The 
dislike of some of them has already 
broken out in certain overt acts of 
hostility to t>ur commercial greatness ; 
but when their system is better ma- 
tured, — when the necks of their vassal 
states have been habituated to tlir 
galling yoke, is it chimerical to ap- 
prehend, that some comprehensive* 
plan will be adopted of cutting us off 
from all commercial intercourse with 
the continent ? Their interests, not 
less than their hatred and ji alousy, 
might well suggest such a measure, 
the efficacy of which has been tried 
and proved in a former instance. It 
is at length acknowlinlgcd, that the 
Continental System of Buonaparte was 
a great conception ; and, had it been 
universally and rigorously enforced, 
must ultimately have succeeded in 
undermining the foundations of our 
national greatness. If again revived, 
it will be under circumstances more 
favourable to its complete success. 
The prosperity of our manufactures 
has at length become an object of en- 
vy to the people of the continent, 
who would zealously second their go- 
vernments in enforcing the system, if 
again adopted ; and we are much 
afraid^ that their zeal would be in- 
flamed hy a desire to humble this 
country, which has so cruelly disap- 
pointed their hopes, and countenan- 
ced every scheme which tended to 
their degradation.. 

Much wiser lirould it have been, 
had Great Britain, at the Congress 
of Vienna, in place of identifying her 
policy tvith the principle of Legiti- 
macy, proclaimed herself the cham- 
pion of national independence, and 
the patroness of free institutions. It 
is not to be doubted, that, situated 
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as Europe then was^ our judgroent 
upon every question of international 
policy would have been submitted to 
as imperative. But^ unfortunately, 
the whole bent of our policy then was, 
to take precautions against the revo- 
lutionary spirit, as if the people of 
the continent, at the very moment 
they had overthrown the order of 
thinga engendered by revolution, had 
become enamoured of it. It was over- 
looked, that revolution is a solecism 
in politics, and that the ambition of 
tyrants is a fiked and ever-enduring 
principle. Admitting that the two 
, extreme principles of licentiousness 
and despotism were then conflicting, 
were the interests of rational liberty 
attended to, by appointing a junto of 
despots as umpires to determine the 
quarrel ? Had principles been left 
to their own operation, it is certain 
that the' spirit of the age would, in 
time, have tempered the spirit of des- 
potism ; and that nations, on the 
other hand, would have gradually 
come to acquire liberty, when they 
were qualified to enjoy It. But by 
lencihg principles round with arti- 
flcial safeguanls, what was the con- 
sequence? On the one hand, the 
most unbounded pretensions, — on the 
other, plots, revolts, and new revolu- 
tions ! The truth, however, is, that, at 
the crisis of which we speak, the con- 
tinental nations were too conflcling in 
their rulers, who, they imagined, had 
been taught moderation by adversity ; 
and were too elated with their emanci- 
pation from a foreign yoke to make 
btipulations with, or exact pledges 
from them. Experience of their im- 
becility, no doubt, had made nations 
sensible of the imperfections of their 
Governments; and, conscious that 
their freedom had been achieved by 
pcpular energy alone, they naturally 
wished some of that energy to be 
infused into their institutions. Had 
Britain cordially seconded that most 
reasonable desire, (which, in fact, 
was an emanation from the truc 
conservative principle,') she would 
have placed herself at ^e head of the 
free States of the continent, who 
would have attached themselves to 
her by sympathy, and the ho^ of 
* protection ; and, safe in her allian- 
ces, and enjoying the esteem of an 
enlightened wond, she would have 
commanded the respect of those 


despots who. now despise and insult 
her. 

As it cannot be dissembled, it is 
now tacitly acknowledged, that the 
influence of Great Britain, in the af- 
fairs of Europe, her greatness and 
security, have sensibly diminished ; 
and no one can fail to ascribe this de- 
' dine to the ascendancy acquired by 
the Holy Alliance, which has inter- 
ests distinct from our own, and con- 
stitutes a power as resistless as it is 
invulnerable. There are soipc, we 
believe, even in this country, who feel 
consolation under the aflliction in the 
fact, that the cause of our degrada- 
tion affords a security against that 
spirit of improvement which lias 
gone abroad, and, if not coerced, 
might ultimately renovate some of 
our own institutions. With those 
persons, the honour of the country, 
its rank and influence abroad, are all 
very subordinate considerations to the 
existence of certain venerable defor- 
mities in our own constitution, which 
all but those persons are a^^reed in 
thinking might be amended, with 
great advantage to the fabric. Ano- 
ther class affect to treat the balance 
of power as an idle chimera, and to 
speak lightly of our influence abroad, 
and importance in the political sys- 
tem, 80 long as our independence is 
not immediately endangered by the 
despotism which now overshadows 
the earth. Qo long as the storm howh 
at a distance from our doors, they 
are indifferent to its ravaps ; the^ 
deride all sympathy with the wron^ ^ 
of others, as puerile sensibility, and 
would persuade us, that, in every 
struggle which may occur, we ought 
to coU ourselves up in dignified nev^ 
trality, impenetrable to all the senti- 
ments which appeal to the justice and 
magnanimity of a nation. If it be ^ 
proper, that, morally and politically, 
as well as geographicaUy, we should' 
be insulated from the rest of 'Eu- 
rope, —if national honour be really 
nothing, — ^if influence be not one df 
the elements of greatness,— and if se- 
curity be wholly independent of 
greatness ; if, in short, we must re- 
verse all iSate maxima which have h!- ’ 
thertoguidedanddetermined our con- ' 
duct, we admit that the argument 
has at least Ibe ambiance of pru- ' 
dence. But it is amusing to observe, 
that the persons who maintain it arc 
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generally, to be found among that 
party who precipitated us into a war 
with France^ from sympathy, not with 
a nation^ to be sure, but with a fa- 
mily, — and made the opening of the 
Scheldt a pretext for the war ; with 
whom our imposing attitude,” our 
commanding influence,” had be- 
come househoM words ; and who, to 
support that ^'attitude” and that 'in- 
fluence” with becoming dignity, have 
prevailed upon the nation to consent 
to a large standing army, during a 
period m eight years i/l profound 
peace, but of great flnam^l diffi- 
culty. It is not a very uncharitable 
cbnjectvire, that the persons who thus 
stultify themselves by their argu- 
ment, avail themselves of it as a re- 
fuge from the shame of the discovery, 
that their policy was radically wrong, 
and has resulted in a state of things 
which cannot be patiently contem- 
plated. 

There is a third class, who persuade 
themselves, that, in ihe feverish state 
of the public mind upon the conti- 
nent, events must arise to overthrow 
the Holy Alliance, before it can orga- 
nize any scheme seriously detrimen- 
tal to tue welfare of England. As 
it is much more agreeame to. hope 
than despond, we are aware that 
this opinion has been generally adopt- 
ed, as it has been very artfully encou- 
raged. We confess that we are not 
of the opinion. Nations will not be 
roused to insurrection, unless, by 
some act of insanity on the part of 
their Governments, success is render- 
ed morally certain. It is only in ex- 
treme cases of peril and difficulty, or 
somemost fortunate conjuncture, such 
as seldom occurs, that a people can 
prevail in wringing privileges from 
ibeir Monarch. We speak of times 
when Kings seldom interfered in the 
intetiial distractions of neighbouring 
states, unless, perhaps, to promote 
them. But how much must the in- 
centive to revolt be diminished in 
eveiy stat^, when a confeder^ of 
Monarebs exists to undo all that a 
sojccesafal, revolution might accom- 
plish! The tru^h is, that the dread 
c^thepowe^ Ruifesia preMs like an 
inculm ujpi^ ^ energies of Europe- 
The stitj^cts/of that power partake 
liot of thbse sympathies )iy which the 
other nations of the continent are 
ihorally amalgamated into one great 
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family. It is a power which is inac- 
cessible and invmnerable, and ma^at 
any time, with impunity, deluge Eu- 
rope with its savage hut well-discip- 
lined hordes. So lon^ as Russia re- 
mains true to her Asiatic principles, 
there is little hope for Europe. A war 
between any two of the great states 
which compose the Alliance, might 
present an opening for that impa- 
tiezj^t spirit of freedom which pervades 
the world. But, alas! the great 
despots of the continent have pro- 
fited by experience; they are too 
wise in their generariou to affiard op- 
portunities, to their subjects. They 
nave improved even upon the max- 
ims of Machiavel ; aiiio^> in place of 
squabbling, as formerly, among them- 
sdves, and vexing their own sub- 
jects with their interminable wars, 
they have agreed (if we may em- 
ploy the vulgar metaphor) to hunt in 
couples, and mn down the small game 
which abounds on the continent ; 
and thus indulge their royal propen- 
sities, without serious risk of discon- 
tent or resistance. 

AVhen the Holy Alliance at Lay- 
bach first ventured to promulgate 
their atrocious principles, a sensation , 
it may be supposed, not of the most 
agreeable nature, was communicated 
to the British Cabinet. The Alli- 
ance, which was the offspring of 
their own policy, by pushing the mo» 
narchical principle too far, and by a 
too premature avowal of their pre- 
tensions, did, in fact, compromise the 
reputation for political wisdom, which 
our Ministers nad arrogated to them- 
selves, fbr the share which they had 
in " the settlement of Europe and 
exposed them to reproaches which it 
was difficulty avert. But, in the 
proceedings of our Government, at 
that momentous epoch, we see none of 
tliat virtuous indignation which the 
unprincipled attack upon Naples 
might justly have provoked. In the 
whole of our diplomatic correspon- 
dence, that attack 4* assumed and 
reasoned upon by us, as a justifiable 
measure; encomiums are bestowed 
upon the motives which led to its 
adoption ; and all that is drnie in de- 
fence of the liberties of Europe, 
which were about to he insolently 
trampled upon, is a meek remonstrance' 
against the universal right to inter- 
fere in the internal administration of 
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pt)iCK States^ which was claimed on 
behalf of the Alliance. It could not 
liave been expected that this remon- 
strance^ though sufficiently explicit 
to answer its real purpo^ of screen- 
ing Ministers from Parliamentary 
responsibility for the doctrines which 
it professed to condemn^ would oper- 
ate very seriously upon minds which 
damned custom'* had rendered cal- 
lous to the curses of Europe. The re- 
monstrance was too much in the spirit 
of Lord Castlereagh's famous circu- 
lar of Ma^ 1830, to excite serious 
apprehension. In that circular, his 
Lordship, in the form of candid ad* 
mission, contrives forcibly to im- 
press upon the Allies the danger of 
revolutionary example ; he eloquent- 
ly descants upon the law of vicinage ; 
he obliquely hints, however, that the 
Alliance was not possessed of unli- 
mited powers of surveillance and co- 
ercion; and concludes by adjuring 
them, with all the vigour of sinceri- 
ty, as they value their own safety, to 
he cautious in the promulgation of 
their designs. From all which, the 
Allies might have justly inferred, 
that our Cabinet was not so averse to 
the principle, as to an injudicious 
piractice, which might render the ini- 
quity of the principle too glaring. 

It surpasses our. ingenuity, to dis- 
cover in what respect the attack upon 
^'aples was less flagitious and un- 
principled than the recent aggression 
upon Spain. They , were both un- 
provoked, — both commenced upon 
the same fraudulent pretences, and 
witli the same arrogant contempt of 
the law of nations : yet 
“■ Naples fell, unwept, without a crime;” 
and that bloody sacrifice to the grim 
idol, Le/ritimacyt was coolly defended 
in the British Parliament ! On the 
other hand, men of all parties vie 
with each other in branding the in- 
vasion of Spain as the most atrocious 
of all public measures. Why this 
wide difference of sentiment respect- 
ing two cfusos of injustice so very 
parallel? We can assign no other 
reason than that Ministers, though 
they will not contest the monstrous 
principles advanced by the Holy Al- 
liance, feel themselves at length con- 
strained to pay a tribute to the unU 
versal feeling of disgust and abhor- 
rence which these principles have 
excited in the British public. 


Obsta principiu is an unerring 
maxim in politics, to the disi^gard 
of which, by our Government, may 
be ascribed, in .a great measure, the 
present invasion, of Spain. The Al* 
ues felt that their work would be in- 
complete, so long as a free govern- 
ment existed upon the continent ; — 
they had sounded the disposition of 
our Ministers, and ascertained it to 
be decidedly pacific ; and, embol- 
dened by past success, they detw- 
mined to subject Spain to their mild 
jurisdiction. When Naples was at- 
tacked, the dangerous desigiis of the 
Holy Alliance were fully unfolded ; 
and then was the time for England 
to have retraced her steps with ho- 
nour, and successfully vindicated 
the rights of nations- The Alliance 
was t&u but imperfectly cemented ; 
it was beset with dangers ; the free 
spirits of the continent pressed a- 
round, to overwhelm and crush it ; 
Ital^ was in arms, — France in com- 
motion, — and Germany girding up 
her loins to share in the glorious 
struggle. A steady determination, 
upon tile part of England, to defend 
Naples, would have scared the Al- 
lies from their guilty enterprise ; 
and Europe would have been relieved 
for ever from their snares and their 
ruffian violence. But an undefined 
dread of Jacobinism prevailed over 
every better feeding ; and the Holy 
Alliance was patiently permitted to 
triumph, and meditate, in conscious 
security, new conquests. Their de- 
signs against Spain, at that early pe- 
riod, were no secret ; they had b^n 
all but avowed; and the sanction 
bestowed by our Government upon 
the conquest of Naples, amounted, 
by direct implication, to an approval 
of any future invasion of Spain. It 
is not a . little remarkable, that the 
conduct pursued by our Government, 
in relation ^ to Naples, is adroitly 
seised hold of by Chateaubriand; 
in his speech to the Chamber of De- 
puties, as an argument to ^ow, that 
this country is bound, by the acts of 
its Government, to sanction the ag- 
gression made by France upon Spain ; 
and we must say, that, if the lan- 
guage of mere diplomacy could im- 
ply a positive obl^ation, the French- 
man’s reasoning is quite logical and 
conclulive. 

That the attempt now making to 
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fiubjuffate Spain is unjust and wicked 
to a degree which exceeds the power 
of language to reprobate^ is universal- 
ly admitted. It is admitted by France 
herself, that she has no specific grie- 
vance to complain of against Spain, 
the whole cause of quarrel being a dif- 
ference in th^ political institutions. 
It is put out of view, however, that 
the Spanish Constitution is of a more 
ancient date than the French Char- 
ter; and that the re-establishment 
of it in 1820, was prior to certain 
great changes, which have essentially 
changed the character of that chn> 
ter, — facts which take Spain entirely 
out of the case, which, according to 
the modern exposition of the law of 
vicinage, would justify an interfe- 
rence by France in her internal admi- 
nistration. It is unblnshingly con- 
ceded by Russia, the great abettor of 
this unhallowed crusade, that she, so 
far back as 1812, formally recogniz- 
ed the Constitution of Spain. It is 
admitted, that the despotism which 
was superseded by the Constitution, 
was fraught with every mischief and 
abuse that could afflict and degrade 
a people, and that the political re- 
generation of the country was indis- 
pensable to her maintaining a rank 
among nations. It is allowed, that 
the conduct of the Spaniards has been 
distinguished by unexampled moder- 
ation under the most trying circum- 
stances, and has been void of offence 
towards all other countries. It is no- 
torious, and has been boldly avowed, 
that the French Government, by in- 
trigue and corruption, has plotted a- 
gainst that of Spain,-— has hatched 
conspiracies, and stirred up revolts, — 
and. maintain^ an arm^ upon tlie 
frontiers, to afford protection and suc- 
cour to those misguided wretches 
who are at war with their country ; 
and that Spain has repaid thm 
multiplied wrongs with the most pa- 
tient finbearanoe. The only excuse, 
in short, that has yet been offered for 
this unprincipled aggression, is to be 
found hi the Ftench King's speech 
to his C chambers, where he avows, 
that he^ m recognize no change in 
the political condition of a country 
whidi (Joes not emanate directly from 
the wtil of the Sovereign ; a d^triue 
^’ch, pur, own Ministers allow, 
Hikes at the root of the British 
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It would be strange indeed if the 
heroic attitude assumed by Spain, 
pending the negociations which were 
to decide her fate, had not deeply en- 
gaged the sympathies of the British 
people ; nor is it to be wondered at, 
that the question should have been 
keenly debated, whether this coun- 
try should tamely permit that illusr 
tnous nation to be trodden down by 
the satellites of despotism. That we 
wouldhave been justified in espousing 
the cause of the Spaniards, never was 
doubted ; since, unquestionably, one 
state is at liberty to defend another 
against unprovoked aggression ; and 
besides, the safety of our own insti- 
tutions was deeply compromised in 
the quarreL It has been assigned 
by some, as a reason for our neutra- 
lity, that Ministers felt conscious of 
the inability of the country again 
to support the burdens of war; a 
reason, we confess, not at all un- 
plausible, when it is considered, that 
at no former period would the roost 
poweiful state in Europe have darecl 
insultingly to refuse our offer of me- 
diation; as has, in tliis instance, been 
done by the ricketty government of 
France. In corroboration of the same 
view, it may be observed, that there 
is an evident disposition, on the part 
of Ministers, to evade that article, in 
the treaty with Portugal, which binds 
us to guarantee her independence, 
and the integrity of her territory. It 
is quite obvious, that Portugal is in- 
volved in the same danger which 
threatens Spain, and that the two 
Peninsular nations must stand or fall 
together. But our Ministers pre- 
monish Portugal, that, if she takes 
up arms tp ward off a danger which 
is confessedly the reverse of proble- 
matical, tills country is released from 
its engagement ; that, in fact, a war 
of self-preservation, undertaken by 
Portugal, is just one of ^ose ware 
in whi^ she must not, according to 
the spirit of the guarantee, expect 
our assistance or a protection against 
consequences ! Wc cannot iniagiiiA 
that Ministers could have employed 
this sorry quibble, but from a painful 
conviction, that the country was not 
in a condition to make good her en- 
gagement. 

It has never been imagined by anvj 
that this country ought to engime (n, 
war from pure sympathy with tiic 
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wrongs of another nation. But it has 
been argued^ with some shew of rea- 
son, that it would be equally roman- 
tic in €ireat Britain to engage in a 
war from an appii^ension of prospec- 
tive danger, w&ch may never occur. 
Now, we admit, that a nation, in 
speculating upon future events, may 
very possibly err, and that events may 
arise to disappoint the most reason- 
able calculations. At the same time, 
we cannot admit that it may not occa- 
sionally be good policy in a nation, 
as it is with individuals, to foresee 
consequences, and to provide against 
them, by sacrifices corresponding to 
the danger. No event can occur in 
Europe which does not affect the 
greatness and security of England in 
some degree ; and surely it is absurd 
to say, that, because human reason is 
fallible, we ought not to exercise the 
faculty of reasoning at all, but remain 
unconcerned spectators of the tide of 
events, so long as danger to ourselves 
is not immediate and tangible. But, 
besides, there is a wide distinction 
between dangers which are only con- 
tingent and prospective, and those 
which are actual and imminent. No 
nation which values its honour will 
suffer itself to be placed in a situation 
of actual peril, if, by a timely effort, it 
can provide for its safety. It will not 
inactively wait till the threatened 
blow is struck, and trust for redress 
to the efficacy of retaliatory measures. 
It will consider its own security as 
one of its dearest interests, and every 
infringement of that security as a po- 
sitive and a present injury. These 
are considerations which have swayed 
the policy of nations in all ages, be- 
cause, in truth, they are the obvious 
suggestions of common sense. 

The only real question, in our ap- 
prehension, (putting out of view the 
ability of this country to support a 
war) seems to be, whether, in the 
principles promulgated the Holy 
Alliance, and particularly by that 
Most Christian Member of it, the 
King of France — ^principles which 
are flowed to ** strike at the root of 
the British Constitution" — and in 
the military occupation by France 
of the whole Peninsula, the security 
of Great Britain will be seriously en« 
• dangered? It will scarcely be de- 
nied that there is a settled design, on 
the part of the Alliance, to crush in 


detail, if possible, every free govern- 
ment that exists ; that the same ana- 
thema which struck down Naples to 
the earth, has, mutatis mutandis^ been 
fulminated against Spain, and may, 
with more strict propriety, be launcn- 
ed against Britain, as the mat source 
of all the calamities whlim have as- 
sailed legitimacy. It would be ab- 
surd to doubt, that the despots of 
Europe are weU disposed to re-model 
our Constitution upon the purest 
principles. The modest proposal of 
Alexander, to land a body of Cossacks 
upon our shores, as its chosen guar- 
dians, was a sufficient indication of 
his friendly regards. All that we 
have to consider is, what means have 
the Allies of enforcing their views ? 
With the whole continent subjuga- 
ted to their system, and its fleets and 
armies at their absolute disposal, 
where v/ill be our boasted security ? 
Excommunicated from the continent 
as political heretics, — themain sources 
of our prosperity choked up, — with- 
out an ally, — ^harassed with menaces 
of invasion, and distressed with a 
consumptive Exchequer ; if we pre- 
serve our independence at all, we 
must at least descend from that proud 
station which we have hitherto occu- 
pied among the powers of Europe. 

When such seems to be the inevit- 
able result of the triumph of despo- . 
tism, in the attempt now making 
upon Spain, the British nation, if 
really determined upon neutrality, 
had a right to expect, that Mini- 
sters would at least exert themselves 
by firm remonstrances, addressed to 
the Powers assembled at Verona, to 
avert so alarming a crisis. It was 
believed, that a regard for the pe- 
culiar interests of Britain had at 
length overcome their dislike to popu- 
lar rights acquired by revolution; 
and that, partaking of the universal 
indignation expressed a^nst the 
doctrines of the Holy Alliance, they 
would abate a little of that profound 
respect for legitimacy, which had led 
them to countenance some of its 

deed, It must be almitted,* ^t Mi-> 
nisters seem, at this time, to have 
been aroused to a conviction of the' 
danger in which their bbseqnunur 
policy had involved the country, 
and to a sincere desire, thiit the coa- 
lition, which had been reared and 
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nurtured by Ibemseliresj might not* 
atofiities, involve, itf original 

g atrona in deeper shame. But every 
ope, which was founded upon tibe 
eaeiw of our Cabinet, has been 
signaUy disappointed, and the cha*^ 
rector of the country once more 
deeply eoi^|lroniised by its mea« 
sures. It would be too much to say, 
that the influence of Britain has 
been slighted by the Congress of 
Verona, for in truth it was never 
exerted; but the pusillanimous, sup- 
plicatory tone in which we resists 
the invasion of Spain, as it implied 
an acknowledgment of weakness, 
must go farther to impress the pub- 
lic mind of Europe mdi a sense of 
pur insignlfleance, than had the moat 
menacing remonstrances, upon the 
part of Britain, been ineflectually 
employed. The very miasion of the 
Duke of Wellington, to a Congress 
where he could only advise and de- 
recate, was itself a most gratuitous 
umiliation. It implied, for one 
thing, an admission of the compe- 
tent of Congress to regulate the 
a0hirs of every State in Europe ; and, 
so far from guarding against such a 
construction, by a timely protest, 
the whole conduct of bis Grace went 
directly to strengthen it. No one 
who peruses the Diplomatic Corres- 
pondence laid before Parliament; but 
must be satisfied that the princi- 
ple, respecting which Britain and 
the Alliance were at issue, was vir- 
tually conceded to the latter by the 
Duke of Wellington. In a memo- 
mndum of 30th October, (No. 4), 
in answer to the questions of the 
French plenipotentiary, his Grace 
enmloys this remarkable expression ; 
^The Protocols, and other Acts, of 
the Congrem at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
j ssutblished the union at 

between the five Powers, 
for the world.** - Now, 
dmitad&g that the very principle 
whi^i w Allies were then prooeed- 
tinfofttmatdy 
pt been broadly 

acM Upon by ia dteir eorpix 
rate qsphoa^, wbia oolild;' Uioy hna^ 
gine, bat tbM tbe power whii& em- 
riiis laiigii^ bsdtsio very 
f^mum avenien lo Oie principle 
however^ mueh Ifcey nugbt 
^ke a particular applieatioa of it ? 
It is very generally believed, that 
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a spirited protest and remonstrance^ 
on the part nf Great Britain, against 
foreign interi(»ence in the affiiirs of . 
Spring must have diverted the Allies 
from their iniquitous enterprise; ^ It 
isubvious, that they were heskaring, 
and perplexed; and doubtful, whe- 
ther they ahordd persevere in their 
designs without the co-operation of 
Britain, which, it appears, they ac- 
tually expected ! It is, theimre, 
not iirilDprobable si^position, that 
any nbw^ and unforeseen difiiculty 
would have resolved their doubts, 
and decided riiem to abstain from 
hoBtiliries. But, it is asked, why 
employ coarse and abusive lan- 
guid, which must have had the ef- 
fect of exasperating our Allies } If 
there really be no medium between 
the language of compliment and 
downrignt scuirility, we can under- 
stand the' argument. But, surely, 
virtuous indignation may be appro- 
priately expressed, without oiience 
to the most fasridious taste, in lan- 
guage at once temperate and manly. 
Without calcuhitllig the eftbet which 
Ae di^ifled exnvession of‘ tliat feel- 
ing might have nad upon the minds 
of the Congress, we may assume, at 
least, that it would have assisted to 
uphold, the honour* of the country. 

Had Ministers been merely lukc- 
wann in the cause of Spain, there 
would ]iave beeniess cause for regret. 
But, by the tddiquity of their pro- 
ceedings, and the very equivocal lan- 
guage held by their plenipotentiary, 
they bavr exmaed themselves, we 
areaftaidisn toe eyes of^ the world, 
to thUf ji^lttrioiis Buqueisu <^<of ha- 
ving indtoectlv promoted Awstdesigns 
of Che Hbfy AQiance. Such a sus- 
picion we luioerely disclaim ; but 
since the renutation of Great Britain, 
forgood faith, li not in the best odour 
at the pmsent tune, we regret that 
there exist too plausible grounds for 
it lit thf idaoe, there is one 
fact divulgsd in the document we 
have already aUuded to, which de^ 
serves some attention: His Ma- 
les^ has never faikd, to comPiuni- 
cate to his Allies, and parBeularly to , 
France^ m&y instruction which' he 
has sent to his Minister at Madrid ; 
und aUtheeomiDunteatiims made, by 
his Majesty's commands, to the Mi- 
nister of Spain residing in London ; 
all in the saroei^t of good-wlU to- 
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wards the* King of Spain and the 
Spanish nation.- In the despatch 
of the Spanish Minister to M. de 
Colf^mb^ Noy.^5, 1829^ we find him 
complainings that the proceedings of 
Gicat Britain, at the Congress, as 
respecting Spain, aie concealed from 
the Government of that country. 

And if some tender interest,'' says 
San Mi|;uels such as befits two 
‘ nations in similar circumstances, ex- 
uts in ^e Court, of London,. how is 
it ^at it does not manifest itself in 
visible acts of friendly interposition, 
to save its ally from evils, in which 
humanity, wisdom, and even cautious 
and provident state-policy will sym- 
pathize ? Or, how is.it, that (if these 
benevolent acts exist) tAey are not 
communicoJted to the Cabinet of Hie 
Catholic Mc^eety ?*’ Now, where 
was the impartiiuity (we do not say 
friendship) in this unreserved con- 
fidence on the one hand, and pro- 
found secrecy on the other ? Was 
^ it the part of one friendly nation to 
another, to divulge, to its mortal 
enemy, its hopes and fears, — ^its 
wants, weaknesses, and difficulties,—- 
the assistance which it needed, and 
which it could not obtain,— and, at 
same time, not to place that nation 
upon a parity of knowledge, by con- 
cealing from it the designs of its 
enemies, and their resources, whether 
real or emctant ^ 

9dly, We observe, that, throu^out 
the whole correspondence, the Duke 
of Wellington proceeds upon the 
extraordinary postulaium, that France 
had endured serious grmvances at 
the hands of Spain, and was ac- 
' tually apprehensive of Spain com- 
' mencing noetilities against her. He 
endeavours to persuade the French 
Government, that, “ whatever may 

* be the tone assumed towards France 
by the ruling powers in Sp^, they 
are not in a state to cany into exe- 
eution any plan of real hostility*'* 
Subsequently he observes—** Such 
an ex^nation will, it is hoped, tend 
to allay, in some degree, the irritation 
against France:" ** Even revolu- 
tionary madness could not calculate 
updn the success of a serious attadc 
by Spain upon France and so on, 
ad infinitum^ Now, we do not be- 
lieve, that, with the exception of the 
Duke of Wellington, there was a 

* man in Europe who believed, that 
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the Spanish Government had injured 
France, in thought, word, or deed, 
and who was not convinced that Spain 
•had brooked indignities and wrongs 
from France, with a patience and 
forbearance which was without ex- 
ample in the history of nations. 

. That there was irritation in Spain, 
produced by the conduct of France, 
may. well be supposed. But, as an 
impartial mediator between the two 
powers, it might have been expected 
. of his Grace of Wellington, that he 
• woidd ascribe that irritation to its 
proper cause, namely, the unparal- 
lel^ provocations by France, in place 
of treating it as a mere feeling of 
revolutionary wantonness, which was 
not likely to break out into open 
outrage. In the same spirit, nis 
Grace justifies the French Army of 
Observation, which all the world 
knows was placed upon the frontiers, 
to affiwd protection and succour to 
the bands of die Faith, which the 
emissaries of France had instigated 
to revolt against the constitutional 
system. 

Lastly f At the very moment when 
Spain was about to sink under the 
wdght of her difficulties. Great Bri- 
tain preferred her claim of indemni- 
ty for certain losses sustained by her 
merchantmen, arising out of the 
quarrel between Spain and her colo- 
nies, and that under threats which 
at least were as insulting as compul- 
sory. Undoubtedly a nation may, 
without violating strict justice, act 
the part of an inexorable creator. 
But was it becoming in Britain, 
which had allowed this claim to 
slumber during the whole of Ferdi- 
nand's despotism, and never r^ed its 
voice against the state of things in 
which it originated, to bring it 
to bear against the free. Gbv^- 
. ment of Spain, at the very time 
when it was struggliiig. to . exist- 
ence ? To judge of the quA of this 
very harsh measure, we shfo^ (insi- 
der, that die more seriousdidm which 
we have upon Austria, never was 
. urged, thoimh that Power, which can- 
not plead inability to ffischarge ks 
debts, was pledging its^ at the mo- 
ment to take part in the crusade 
against ^pain* 

There is one ciroumstance dis- 
dosed . in the Parliamentary docu- 
ments, which, were it not too well 
• 3 Y 
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vouched^ might be reckoned incre- 
dible. While the afiairs of 
were under the deliberation of Con- 
gress, it was rumoured in the politi- 
cal circles, that the British Cabinet 
was exerting its influence to prevail 
with the Spaniards to consent to si^ 
a modification of their Constitution 
as would meet the views of the 
French Bourbons. The report was 
generally bdievod to be an Atrocious 
calumny upon Ministers, invented 
by their enemies j but, unfortunately, 
tne fact stands completely authenti- 
cated. Never was the honour of this 
country more deeply compromised 
than by this proce^ing, which is 
stamped with meanness, folly, dis- 
regaid of principle, and almost^evcry 
oflious charaeteristio. That the Bri- 
tish Covernmont, which is based 
upon a revolution, should have c^* 
ed upon the Spaniards to betray 
their honour, in oom^ianoa with 
the will of France, by destroying 
the Constitutlen whi(m they had 
sworn to defend, and acoept, in lieu 
of it, some mockery of a Charter-^, 
die free gift of thw bigotted Mo- 
nardi-^ an event which we could 
wish blotted fbr ever ftom the page 
of lustory. And by what argument 
were the Spaniards invited to make 
the disgraceful sacrifice ? ^^1 con- 

fess," says his Grace 4if Wellii^n, 
that I do nbt see any objection to 
diis alteration, either iic the ahte- 

CEDEKT CONDUCT OF THE KING, Or 

in the apprehension that his CatkoUe 
Majesty will ahuse the power thus 
confided to him /" HoW wonderful 
is it, that the Spannids rejected with 
scorn the adi^ee of the man wfaohad 
die head to conceive thiSiinoBt origi- 
nal and sapient remark ! Did Mi- 
nisters, in ofieriag their insulting ad- 
vice to not feel compunction 

and diey recalled to mind 

the mmpfiMmous dedaration of San 
Mignm ^' diat the Government of 
his A^esty (die lApatiish Menanh) 
is ddsSrous to preserve die dee which 
exis^^hetweeii Spefe and £nglaiid,but 
without THB niiiiiiiuTioir) with*> 

OUT TWB D«0»AI»Ain0K OF ITS 

niGWiTT ; and diet, if It has to 
stniM^e widrlhee mba i^ that 

its immense Regressive 
loseei, mUitm aksays pos* 

senses sMinmy ef seniimmt, to eon- 
ditet Hself wHh homstr^ stfnmgtk of 
character to support its calamities. 


and constancy of resolution to maish> 
tain itself, in spite of the last sacri^ 
Jtces^ in the part which belongs to her 
in i^rope ! ' We need scarcely ob- 
serve, that all the obloquy which our 
Government has incurred by the pro- 
ceeding we have noticed, was for an 
object, the attainment of whioh must 
have established the permanent ascen- 
dency of French influence in Spain — 
a result which it was the favomritc 
and mqpt anxious policy of our an- 
cestors |o prevent. 

We have not room to advert to the 
singular want of penetration disco- 
vered by our diplomatist, during the 
whole course of the negociations. He 
went to Veioha,^ impressed by M. 
VillHe with the persuasion, that die 
afiairs of Spain were to be debated 
as a qiiestion peculiarly Fren^, 
though, to i^Burope, it was evident 
that the question would inevitably 
be decided upon the principles which 
upheld the Alliance ; and that if 
France engaged in hostilities, she 
would do so by virtue, merely, of a 
delected authority- The Duke of 
WeUingtDn, when at Verona, with 
singular infatuation, continued to 
conduct himself as if the question 
were entirely French. Upon his re- 
turn to Paris, he acts under diat im- 
pression, and offers to France the 
mediation of England. Then he is 
told, for the first time, by the Duke 
of Montmorency, (the AUies had pre- 
viously pledged thehr assistance to 
France,) that the Question is ‘^whoi^ 
ly Eufopem;*^ ana die offer of me- 
diation, tberafinre, entirely inadmis- 
sible. Afterwards, Chateauhriaud 
says, ** without fear of contiudie- 
tion," that the question was at enee 
wholly Frcnidi and wholly European^* 
a sortoC jaigon which seems to have 
given the spUetus to the pacific agen- 
cy both of Mr Canning and of the 
Duke.of WeUington. 

, ^d ohe ! jam satis ! H any thing 
eould add to the ridicule, (we shall 
only say .ridkuk,) attachi^ to the 
diplonnacy of Britain, it is the singu- 
lar boast made by Mr .Canning, trait 
our r^iusentalaoiiS'hBd t^ e^ct of 
inducu^ the Allies to change their 
det^rotnatioa so fir, that, in plaoeof 
sendsDg a note to the Spanish 
Cabinet, mey sent sepasssts notes, 
threatening to give their ^joini assist- 
ance to France, in the invasion which 
was meditatetl ! 
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During the of the late revo- 
lutionary wars^ it was scarcely possi- 
ble that we could look calmly at the 
interesting events which were passing 
before us, and still less at the cha- 
racters of those who figured in these 
great scenes. Engaged, as we con- 
ceived ourselves to be, in a stntggle 
for our independence, and threatened 
with invasion by a formidable ene- 
my, we were naturally under the 
impression of deep alarm, and no 
doubt thought ourselves at liberty to 
resort to every means of annoyance 
that we could devise, against our 
enemy, either with the pen or the 
swoid. Hence arose that appetite for 
scandal which was at once the dis- 
ease and the support of the country 
in the war in which it was involved, 
and for which the press was the 
ready instrument. Whatever was, 
during that paroxysm of national an- 
ger, sufficiently keen and decided, 
met with ready reception in the 
country ; every tale of scandal a- 
gainst our enemies was greedily swal- 
lowed ; and tlie press was of course 
cngag^ in the manufacture of arti- 
cles to meet the general market of 
the country. No one, at that time, 
could venture to deal in unprofitable 
truths. He would have been brand- 
ed as a betrayer of the great cause, 
as a friend of the enemy, and as 
thwarting the exertions that were 
made in defence of the country. This 
was a degree of odium that no one 
would willingly face ; and hence 
every tale of slander obtained a 
ready and an uncontradicted circu- 
lation. We need not wonder, then, 
that, living in such an atmosphere 
as this, the minds even of the roost 
enlightened among us diould have 
become gradually tainted, and ready 
to believe tlie most absurd stories of 
our enemies. In such dreumstan- 
ces, it is clear that we could be in 
no situation to form a calm estimate 
of the transactions or characters be- 
fore us. 

This period of national efferves- 
cence has now happily passed away. 
We tilamphed over our enemy, 
whom we not only overthrew in the 
struggle, but took possession of his 
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person, and condemned him to per- 
petual imprisonment in the Island 
of St Helena. We have obtained, 
therefore, not only rest from our 
alarms, but we have satiated our 
vengeance ; and in these circum- 
stances, having recovered fw)th our 
temper and our security, we are 
now in a fitter state for calm deli- 
beration, than when we were in the 
heat and fury of the battle. Our vi- 
tiated taste no longer requires to be 
pampered with the choice dainties of 
scandal and abuse. We want the 
plain regimen of commop sense 
we want, not what is violent, but 
what is true^what is calculated, not 
to flatter our passions, but to en- 
lighten our juagment. AVc are no 
longer tossed about by the tempest 
of war's alarms ; but are safely 
moored In the quiet harbour of peace ; 
and are therefore in a situation to see. 
objects according to their exact posi- 
tion and dimensions. Historical truth, 
long obsemred, has now begun t# 
prevail ; and the picture of past 
events and characters, improved by 
its softening touches, at length as- 
sumes its natural colours, and shines 
forth from under the mists of preju- 
dice and passion with which it has 
long been obscured. * ^ 

The standing mark for all this 
contumely and abuse, — the ^-and 
and central point at which we aimed, 
was Napoleon Buonaparte, the head 
of the French Government, all the en- 
ergies of which were wielded by. his 
powerful arm against this country ; 
the other conspicuous men in France 
coming in for their share, each ac- 
cording to the rank which he jheld. 
It was the policy of the Gove^^eut 
to paint them in the roost odimia go- . 
lours to the people of this couii|ky> 
in order to whet their animottty, atid 
encourage their perseverance. Such 
was also the case in, some former 
wars. In oiur former contest with 
America, the rebel Washington seems 
to have occuiued the same stadou in 
the estimate of . the people of .t|iis 
country, as did afterwards Buofip- 

g irte. He was abused, I9|#led«#nd 
mpooned, with uU the powers of 
sarcasm and invective ; ana, to.^w 
3 Z 
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the transitory nature of these vulgar 
ebullitions, the same person, then a 
traitor and a rebel, is now canonized 
as a patriot. Presidents Jefierson 
and Maddison experienced the same 
treatment at the hands of our liberal 
Journalists; but now that the war 
has ceased, their characters are more 
justly appreciated, and we no longer 
shut onr eyes to those qualities 
which nave recommended them to 
the esteem of the American people. 
The case is the same with the re- 
markable person who forms the sub- 
ject of the present work. His death 
has, in a manner, antiquated all that 
abuse of which, while living, he was 
the object. It has equally laid asleep 
the envy and the terror formerly ex- 
cited by his name. There is no 
longer any demand for detraction 
against him. His immortal name, 
indeed, excites the most profound 
interest and the most ardent emo- 
tions. It is connected with the 
^eatest events in history, and seems, 
indeed, an inexhaustible theme. But 
few now seek to blacken his memo- 
ry; the temper of the times seems 
favourable to an impartial estimate 
of his character ; and it is with this 
view that the sketches which have 
been published regarding him, by 
those whom his misfortunes gave 
access to his person, have been so 
eagerly sought after. 

SVe already noticed, in a former 
Number, the work of Mr O'Meara : 
the present publication is by Las 
Cases, who voluntarily exiled himself 
with the fallen Emperor to St He- 
lena, — who was regularly with him 
sev^id hours each day, soothing, by 
his society and conversation, the te- 
dious hours of his captivity, — and 
who had accordingly excdlent op- 
pormities for treasuring up his 
and his soSoing and 
fhifoilbtly WUiant remarks, on the 
vairiovis seenes and characters which 
had oome under his keen and pene- 
trating observation. But it is not 
mardy the favourable opptntunity 
which Las Cases possessed ; he ap- 
pears to have possessed talents to 
profit by it; and his work acoord- 
wly contains the moat striking, dig- 
iuhI, at the same time, emi- 
nOQtjly mtaeteristic of this 

great p^nal, that wo have anywhere 
seen. " The materials which it con- 


tains are thrown together without 
any methodical order : the work is 
merely a journal of events and con- 
l^ersations as they occur ; but these 
are most precious and interesting, 
both as they throw light on the cha- 
racter of the Ex-emperor of France, 
and on the interesting events and 
personages which revolved round him 
as their centre. The work itself, as 
far as the author is concerned, is exe- 
cuted '^th great vigour and taste. 
His own obsOTvations are brief, for- 
cible, highly judicious, and frequent- 
ly philosophical and eloquent ; and 
tJie conversations and statements of 
Buonaparte bear the clear impress of 
his own ard^pt and original mind : 
they display a peculiar character of 
weight and brerity ; a vast range 
and comprehension of intellect ; and 
are expressed with ^eat point, force, 
and eloquence ; — this the superstruc- 
ture always resting on a most solid 
and well-laid foundation of reason 
and argument. The conversation 
here given appears the vigorous pro- 
duct of a mind bursting with mat- 
ter ; the rapidity of his conceptions 
seems to outstrip the power of lan- 
guage to clothe them ; he lias no 
time for set phrases and rhetorical 
ornaments, but takes the first words 
which oome to his hand ; which are 
thus the express and briUiaiit image 
of the very thought which they serve 
to embody, and glow with all the 
natural fervour of his first ardent 
conceptions. We have in these vo- 
lumes the free and unrestrained dis- 
course of Buonaparte on almost every 
intercstiiig topic connected with his 
own lubtory. The campdgns of 
Italy, — the operations in ]^ypt,r^the 
politica] incidents of his singular and 
chequered life, — all these form the 
materials of the present volumes ; 
and they are enlivened with the most 
singularly striking and characteristic 
sketches of individuals. — Without 
further preface; we shall preient our 
readers with some spedmens of this 
interesting performance. 

Afreras^rt introduction to the 
reader, in which the author informs 
him, that he commenced with being 
an emigrant, and resided long in that 
character in Britain; but that, at 
length recalled to his counlry by a 
sense of national glory, he embraced 
the opportunity embed by the Con- 
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BU^^r Government;, and solicited and 
obtained a place in the Council of 
State. At the Revolution in 1814 | 
he was again thrown out, and retiii^ 
to England ; but eagerly returned to 
France at the re^appearance of Buo- 
naparte, at whose abdication be was 
present ; and it was then that he of- 
fered to follow the Emperor, whither- 
soever his destiny should lead him. 
He gives a very interesting view of 
the state of Paris after the baUle. of 
Waterl^; of the division of coun- 
sels which prevailed j of the retreat 
of Buonaparte, until he was hunted 
into the t^ of his enemies by the 
treachery, as our author shews, of 
Fouche, Duke of Otranto- The dis- 
may and despair of Napoleon, and the 
friends who accompanied him, are 
described to be at their height, when 
it was announced to them that they 
were to be transported to St Helena. 
It appears that tne £x-emperor con- 
templated an escape from his suf- 
ferings by suicide, but was diverted 
from his gloomy rejections by the 
arguments of our author. The fol- 
lowing passage contains the conclu- 
sion to which they finally came upon 
this subject : 

Some of these saggestions have their 
weight, ’k said the Emperor; but what 
can we do in that desolate place?**— 
“ Sire,” I replied, “ we will live on the 
past : there is enough of it to satisfy us. 
Do we not enjoy the life of Caesar and 
that of Alexander ? We shall possess still 
more; you will re-peruse yourself, Sire!*’ 
“ Be it so !*’ rejoined Napoleon ; we 
will write our memoirs. Yes, we must 
be employed ; for occupation is the scythe 
of time. After all, a man ought to ful- 
61 his destinies ; this is my grand doc- 
trine t het mine also be accomplished.’* 
Re-assuming from this instant an air of 
ease, and even gaiety, he passed on to 
subjects totally unconnected with our si- 
tuation. 

The instructions regarding Napo- 
leon, and his few tried adherents who 
were to accompany him intoewtivitv, 
are known to have -been sufficiently 
strict. They were all deprived of 
their arms ; which order was extend- 
ed to ihe Emperor himself. But 
Loid Keith took upon himself the 
discretion of modifying this part of 
his insIroctionB, and though remind- 
ed by fsecretary that the order af- 
fecM.^apolebn himself, he drily 


replied, in the hearing of Las Cases, 
** Mind your own business. Sir, and 
leave us to ourselves.** 

Buonaparte, during the voyage, 
always sent some of his suite to 
know what was going on, dis- 
tance run, the state of the wind, &c. 
He read a great deal, dressed towards 
four o'clock, and then came into the 
general cabin. Here he played at 
chess for a little, and at five o'clock 
the Admiral announced dinner, 
when we have the following sketch 
of the Ex-emperor : 

It is well known that Napoleon was 
scarcely ever more than 6fteen minutes 
at his dinner ; here the two courses alone 
occupied from an hour to an hour and a 
half: this was to him a most serious an- 
noyance, though he never mentioned it ; 
his features, gestures, and manner, al- 
ways evinced perfect indifl'erence. Nei- 
ther the new system of cookery, the dif- 
ference or quality of the dishes, ever met 
with his censure or approbation; he ne- 
ver expressed any wish or objection on 
the subject. He was attended by his 
two valets, who stood behind his chair. 
At first, the Admiral was in the habit of 
offering to help the Emperor; but the 
acknowledgment of Napoleon was expr^ 
sed so coldly, that this practice was dis- 
continued. The Admiral continued veiy 
attentive, but thenceforth only pointed 
out to the servants what was preferable ; 
they alone attended to these matters, to 
which the Bmperor seemed totally indif- 
ferent, neither seeing, noticing, or seek* 
ing, any thing. He was generally silent, 
remaining in the midst of conversation os 
if totally unacquainted with the language, 
though it was French. If he spoke, it 
was to ask some technical or scientific 
question, and to address a few words to 
those whom the Admiral occasionally 
asked to dinner. 1 was the person to 
whom the Emperor generally addressed 
his questions, in order to translate them. 

1 need scarcely observe, that ^ Eng- 
lish are accustomed to remahit^, long 
time nt table after the dessert, 0okmg 
and conversings the Emperor, alf^y 
tired by the t^ious dinner, could never 
have, endured this custom, and he xose» 
thoefore, from the fitsi,4ay, ^mmedjgte- 
ly after coffee bad been handed roiuid, 
and went out on deck, IbUowed ^ the 
Grand Marshal and tiiyael£ Tlds . 4|B- 
concerted the Admiral, ,w]ho tooli o^- 
Sion to exj^esa his ainpite to & offiiiM t 
but Madme Bettrabd,^ 
language is warmly' re|ilied-->- 

Do nojt forget, Admiral, that yom 
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guest is a man who has governed a large 
portion of the world, and that kings once 
contended for the honour of being admit- 
ted to his table.'* “ Very true,” rejoin- 
ed the Admiral; and this officer, who 
possesses good sense, a becoming pliabi- 
lity of manners, and sometimes much ele- 
gance, did his utmost from that moment 
to accommodate the Emperor in his ha- 
bits. He shortened the time of sitting 
at table, ordering coffise fbr Napoleon and 
those who accomjianied him, even before 
the rest of the company had finished their 
dinner. The moment Napoleon had ta- 
ken his coffee, he left the cdbin ; upon 
which every body rose till he had quitted 
the room, and then continued to take 
their wine for another hour. 

The Emperor remained walking on 
deck till dark, attended by the Grand 
Marshal and myself. This became a re- 
gular practice, and was seldom omitted. 
On returning to the after-cabin, he sat 
down to play vingUeUun with us, and 
generally retired in about half an hour. 

After walking several times the 
length of the deck, Napoleon uni- 
formW seated himself on the second 
gun from the gang-waj, on the lar- 
board side ; and the midshipmen ob- 
serving this habitual predilection, 
called It henceforth the Emperor's 
gun." He is described by Las Cases 
as remarkably lively and communi- 
cative in these conversations ; and 
was wticularly pleased to give them 
details of his childhood, and youth- 
ful years. It is well known that he 
was the son of Charles Buonaparte, 
who died at Montpellier at tlie age 
of 3B. He was born on the 15th of 
August 1789, and at ten years of age 
he was sent to the military school of 
Brienne. In his boyhood he was 
(says Las Cases) turbulent, adroit, 
lively, and i^e in the extreme. He 
had gi^ed, he used to say, the com- 
pletiiy|icendancy over his brother 
Joie^' The latter was beaten and 
^defeated; complaints were carried 
to ^he mother, and dbe would begin 
to scold before poor Joseph had 
even time to open his moutn." At 
from nb Gorsieta pronun- 
.cmti<m of his own name Napoillond, 
his companions gave him the nick- 
name of la paiUe < au nez, (straw in 

S m)* At thb school^ he was 
quiet, and lusceptiUe ; and 
condemned one my, by the 
cious severity of one of the 


teachers, to wear the serge coalk a 
badge of disgrace, and to take his 
dinner on his knees at the door of the 
refectory, he took it so much to heart, 
that he was seized with a violent 
retching, and suffered a severe ner- 
vous attack. From this punishment 
he was relieved by the head master 
of the school. Father Patrault, who 
was indignant that his first mathe- 
matician should be treated in such a 
manner. As he advanced in years, 
his temper, according to his own ac- 
count of himself, became morose 
and reserved; and his passion for 
reading was carried to excess. Pi- 
chegru, afterwards the conqueror of 
Holland, was at this time his quar- 
ter-master, and his tutor in the four 
rules of arithmetic. Napoleon had 
but a faint idea of Pichegru, who, 
on the contrary, had preserved a dis- 
tinct remembrance of him, and a 
strong impression of his character ; 
for after he had joined the royalist 
party, and was asked, whether he 
thought it would be possible to gain 
over the General-in-cniefof the army 
of Italy he replied, that it would be 
only wasting time. From my know- 
ledge of him (he added) when a boy, 
1 am sure he must be a most inflexible 
character ; he has tak- n his^ resolu- 
tions, and he will not change them." 
At the military school of Brienne, Na- 
poleon was distinguished, by several 
of his preceptors, for the early vigour 
of his intellect ; and though not of 
the requisite age, he was sent to the 
military school of Paris, by the ju- 
dicioua seketion of Chevalier de Re- 
ralio; who remarked, that he per- 
ceive in him a ** spark of genius 
diat could not he too early fostered." 
His family also looked up to him as 
its head, though he was the younger 
brother. His grand-uncle Lucien, 
when on his death-bed, surrounded 
by bis relatives, said, addressing 
himself to Joseph, You are the 
eldest of the family; but there is 
the head of it," (pointing to Napo- 
leon). The Emperor (adds Las 
Cases) used to laugn and say, This 
was a true disinheritance ; it was the 
scene of Jacob and Esau/' In 1786, 
Napoleon entered into the army, 
where he soon became a lieutenant. 
He was at this time inUrodi|flM into 
all the best company Talence, 
where he resided, and* led %life of 
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gaiety. The following is the por- 
trait drawn of him by Las Cases : 

When about eighteen or twenty yea^ 
of age, the Emperor was distinguished as 
a young man of extensive information, 
possessing a reflecting turn of mind, and 
strong reasoning powers. He had read 
an immense deal, and had profoundly 
meditated on the fund of knowledge thus 
acquired, much of which, he used to say, 
he had probably since lost. His 8|)ark- 
ling and ready wit, and energetic lan- 
guage, distinguished him wherever he 
went: he was a favourite with every 
one, particularly with the fair sex, to 
whom he recommended himself by the 
elegance and novelty of his ideas, and the 
boldness of his arguments. As for the 
men, they were often afraid to engage 
with him in those discussions into which 
he was led by a natural confidence in his 
oam powers. 

Napoleon was at Valence when 
the Evolution broke out. He was 
at Paris in June 1792, and witnessed 
the insurrection of the people of the 
Fauxbourgs ; also the events of the 
10th of August. In 1793, he had a 
command of the national guard in 
Corsica, and always opposed Paoli, 
whose early notice and favour he had 
attracted, when he suspected him of 
surrendering the island to the Eng- 
lish. The Corsican patriots were, 
however, subdued by the English 
and Paoli, and the Buonaparte fa- 
mily were obliged to fly. They fixed 
their abode at Marseilles, whence 
Buonaparte proceeded to Paris, at 
the time Toulon was surrendered to 
the English ; and an experienced ar- 
tillery officer being wanted, to direct 
the operation of the siege, he was 
fixed on. And here begins his ca- 
reer. Here it is, that history takes 
him up, never more to leave him. 
At Toulon, the ignorance which pre- 
vailed, as to all military afiairs, was 
inconceivable. General Cartaux, ex- 
tremely haughty in his manners, and 
covered with gold lace from head to 
foot, had the chief command. He 
took the young artilleiy officer with 
him to view his batteries ; but what 
was his surprise, when he found 
that they were so placed, as not to 
reach half the distance required ! 
Great disputes, as might have been 
expeq^, took place between Buona* 
part(^alrf General Cartaux^ on the 
management Of the siege. These 


were carried on in the presence of 
the General's wife, who uways took 
the part of the artillery officer : Let 
the young man alone (she obser- 
ved) ; he knows more about it than 
you do, for he never asks your ad- 
vice ; Asides, are you not the re- 
sponsible person ? the glory will be 
yours." At leng^ Buonaparte as- 
sumed the whole management of 
the enterprise, and his activity and 
knowledge gave him a decided in- 
fluence over the rest of the army. 
Wherever a sortie was made, or 
any thing occurred to put the be- 
siegers to their shifts, the heads of 
the columns were always sure to ex- 
claim, — Run to the Commandant 
of artiUery, and ask. him what we 
are to do ; he understands the loca- 
lities better than any one." It is well 
known that the entrance into Toulon 
harbour is contracted to a small 
breadth, and that the water after- 
wards expands into a large basin. 
Buonaparte, on surveying the place, 
easily saw, that if he could take the 
fort which commanded this entrance, 
the English shipping would be obli- 
ged to withdraw, carrying their troops 
along with them, and that thus the 
place would be evacuated. It was 
against this fort that his attacks were 
directed ; it was carried at night ; 
after which, Buonaparte said to the 
General Dugommier, an honest and 
brave old soldier — Go and rest 
yourself; we have taken Toulon ; 
you may sleep there, if you please, 
in a day or two !" When Dugommier 
found that this was actually readized, 
he became all enthusiasm and admi- 
ration, and never ceased praising the 
young officer. It was at Tolilon 
that Napoleon met with Duroc, and 
Junot, afterwards Duke of Abrantes. 
At one of the batteries, he asked whe- 
ther there were any sergeant or cor- 
poral that could write to hiST dicta- 
tion ; on which Junot advanced from 
the ranks, and after be had finished 
writing, a cannon from the ene- 
my's batteries struck the ground,, 
when the paper waa immediately co- 
vered witn loose earth. ** Well, 
(said the writer with great eodness,) 
1 shall have no need oi sand 
remark, so coolly made, in dr- 
cumstanoes, fixM the attentim of 
Buonaparte, and made the foi^uneof 
the sergeant. 
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After the capture of 1 oulon, Na^ 
poleon successively rose to be a Ge- 
neral of Division^ and was employed 
in Pari8> La Vendee, and in otiier 
important commands in the interior. 
At lengthy his merits being more 
fully appreciated, he was made, in 
the beginning of the year 1796, Gene- 
ral-ia>^ief of the Army of Italy. Hia 
subsequent operations iii that country 
are wdl known. On taking the com- 
mand, he impressed the troops, not- 
withstanding his youth, being then 
only twenty^oix years of age, with a 
spirit of confidence, subordination, and 
the most absolute devotedness ; and 
the series of extraordinary exploits 
which he achieved, spread bis fame 
through every comer of Europe. Such 
is the short sketch of Buonaparte's 
early life, given by his biographer, 
who concludes with a panegyric on 
the Italian campaign, in whi&, as he 
observes, Diplomatic views, admi- 
ni6trativetalents,legislative measures, 
are uniformly blended in harmony 
with the prodigies of war." 

The voyage to St Helena continued 
prosperous, but monotonous. Time 
hung heavy on the hands of the cap- 
tive and his party ; and i*h order to 
relieve this tedium of their vacant 
hours, it was proposed to Napoleon, 
by Las Cases, that he should write 
memoirs of his campaigns. They 
commenced, accordingly, with that of 
Italy, in which considerable progress 
was made ; and in the mean time. 
Las Cases betook himself to writing 
an answer to the various stories which 
had been circulated to the disadvan- 
tage of Napoleon. He commences 
with the well-known statement, first 
made by Sir R. Wilson, of the poi- 
soning of the sick in Egypt, and he 
clears away this stigma on apparent- 
ly satisfactory evidence. He then 
enters into some consideration of the 
Egyptian campaign, of which he 
gives some cunoiis and striking de- 
tails. Nothing, he tells sous, could 
e)ual ihe disgust, the discontent, the 
me&mdHdy, and oven the de^r of 
that army, when ft was first landed 
in Egypt. Two iof the dragoons threw 
them^lves into th^ Nile ; and 
Mnid that he had seen 

Jlnfiit, suid LaShes, and other dis^ 
ting^idi^ed .Gi^iierak, throw their 
^^piits bn the sand, in momentary 
inge, and trample on them in 


tlic presence of the soldiers. This 
army, according to Napoleon’s own 
account of it, had fulfilled its career. 
All the individuals belonging to it 
were satiated with wealth, rank, 
pleasure, and consideration, and were 
not fit for the deserts of Egypt. 
More than one conspiracy was form- 
ed to carry the fiags to Alexandria ; 
and nothing but me infiuence and 
glory of their General could have 
restrained them from some seditious 
movement. The following lively 
sketch is given of Berthier: 

The most difficult party to manage, 
was that which the Emperor used to call 
“the faction of ihesentimentafiitts^*' whom 
it was impossible to keep under any re- 
straint ; their minds were diseased ; they 
spent the night in gazing on the moon, for 
the reflected image of the idols they had 
left in Europe. At the head of this par- 
ty was Berthier, the weak and spiritless 
Berthier, who, when the Gcneral-in-chief 
was pre]>aring to sail from Toulon, posted 
night and day from Paris, to tell him he 
was unwell, and could not follow him, 
though he was the head of the staff. The 
General-in-chief took not the smallest 
notice of what he said, and Berthier, find- 
ing himself no longer at the feet of the 
fair-one who had disiiatched him with the 
excuse, set sail along with him ! On l^s 
arrival in Egypt, he became a prey to 
ennuiy and was unable to subdue his ten- 
der recollections ; — be solicited, and ob- 
tained permission to return to France. 
He took leave of Napoleon, and bade him 
a formal adieu ; but shortly returned a- 
gain, with his eyes full of tears, saying, 
that he would not, after all, (Ushonour 
himself, and that he could not separate 
his destiny fsom that of his General. 

Bertbier^s love was mingled with a kind 
of W'orship. Adjoining the tent destined 
for his own use, be always had another 
prepared, and famished with the magni- 
ficence of the most elegant boudoir ; this 
was consecrated to the portrait of his mis- 
tress, before which he would sometimes 
even go so for as to bum incense. This 
tent was pitched even in the despts of 
^yria. Napoleon said, with a smile, that 
his temple had oftener than once been 
profoned by a worship less pure, through 
the clandestine introduction of foreign di- 
vinities. 

The troops vented their discontent 
in various sarcastic jokes. They had 
a ^uliar spite at General Cafiazeili, 
Who was supposed to have beeira great 
promoter of the expedition, and who 
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haid a wooden leg, having lost the 
other on the Rhine. ** That fellow 
(they said, when they saw him hob- 
bling past,) is always sure to have one 
leg in France." The men of science 
who accompanied the expedition^ 
came in for their, share of jokes. 
Asses were very numerous in Egypt ; 
almost all the soldiers possessed one 
or two ; and they were accustomed 
to call them their demi-^gavans. On 
their d^arture, the GeneraMn-chief, 
in a cajolUng proclamation^ had pro^ 
raised every soldier seven acres of 
land at his own disposal. The troops^ 
when they found themselves in tne 
midst of a boundless desert of sand^ 
commended his moderation, adding, 

that he might have promised more 
largely — that there was no ride of 
their abusing his good nature." 

The army was exposed, in Egypt, 
to extreme fatigue, and to privations 
of all sorts, in all of which the Ge- 
neral-in-chief shared. So great was 
the suffering, that soldiers and officers 
were accustomed to dispute, without 
the least distinction of rank, for tiie 
smallest enjoyments. In the desert, 
the soldiers would hardly relinquish 
their places to allow the General to 
dip his hands in a muddy stream ; 
and on one occasion, as they were 
passing the ruins of Pelusium, almost 
suffocated with heat, some one re- 
ugned to him the fragment of an an- 
cient door, under which he contrived 
to shade his head for a few minutes, 
which was reckoned a great conces- 
sion. Here it was that Buonaparte 
found, on removing some stones at his 
feet, a superb antique. It was a ca- 
meo of 'Augustus, a mere sketch, but 
admirably designed. 

The landing of the English in 
Egypt was greatly commended by 
Bertrand, who was present. In less 
than five or six minutes, 5,500 men 
appeared in order of battle. It was 
a truly theatrical movement, (he ob- 
served,) and it was thrice rej^ated. 
The remarks on the campaign of 
Egypt conclude with the following 
short sketch of Kleber and Desaix, 
both possessed (according to Buona- 
parte) of great and rare merits, 
though their ^aracters and disposi- 
tions were very diiS^nt. 

Kldasr’s was the talent of nature ; De- 
saix’s was entireW the rrault of education 
anfl assiduity. The genius of Kleber was 


only called forth at particular moments, 
when roused by the importance of theoc* 
caslon ; and then it immediately slumber- 
ed in the bosom of indolence and pleasure. 
The talent of Desaix was always in full 
activity ; he lived only for noble ambi- 
tion and true gloi^ ; bis character was 
formed on the true ancient model. 

Buonaparte arrived at St Helena on 
the 1 5th of October. He surveyed the 
island, his pison, and, as it proved 
at length, his grave, with his glass. 
Las Cases examined bis countenance 
all the while, which remained quite 
unmoved. At St Helena he was ex- 
posed to serious privations. He was 
wretchedly lodged. The coSbe, on 
which he was accustomed to depend 
peatly for comfort, was bad, ao that 
he could not use it. When at length 
they procured better, he expressed 
himself pleased with it; and some 
moments after, placing his hands on 
his stomach, he observed, that he felt 
the benefit of it. At St Helena, the 
plan of writing an account of the 
memorable events of his life was re- 
sumed with fresh ardour. And this, 
with the help of conversation, served 
to divert the ennui of captivity. It 
is these conversations which are so 
valuable, and which render the work 
of Las Cases so interesting, contain- 
ing, as they do, information on im- 
portant events, secret and official, to 
which we could no otherwise have 
had access, as well as admirable 
sketches of character. In the fol- 
lowing conversation, are summed up 
the merits of Berthier ; 

^ His talents, his uodeistanding,*’ 
said I, bad always been a suliject of 
doubt with us. Your Mige8ty*8 choice, 
your confidence, your great attachment, 
surprised us exceedingly."— “ To say the 
truth," replied the Empbror, Berthier 
was not without talent, I am far 
fhnn wishing to disavow his merit, or my 
partiality for him; but his talent and 
merit were special and technical ; beyond 
a limited point he had no miad whatever: 
and then ho was so undecided."— 1 ob- 
served, that he was^ notwithstandingt 
fiiU of ptecensions and pride in his con- 
duct towards us."— Do yon think,, then, 
that the title of Favourite atands 
thing said the Emperor. 1, addsd« 
that be was very ha^ and ovegrb^- 
ing." “ And what," said he, pay dear 
Las Cases, is moro overbearing than 
weakneas, which feels its^f proved by 
strength ? Look at women, for example." 
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his carriage during his campaigns. As 
he drove ^ong, the Emperor would exa« 
mine the order-book, and the report of 
the positions, whence he formed his reso- 
lutions, adopted his plans, and arranged 
the necessary movements. Berthier noted 
down his directions, and at the first sta- 
tion they came to, or during the first mo- 
ments allotted to rest, whether by night 
or by day, he made out, in his turn, all 
the orders and individual details with ad- 
mirable regularity, precision, and dis- 
patch. This was a kind of duty at which 
he shewed himself always ready and in- 
defatigable. “ This was the special merit 
of Berthier,*' said the Emperor : it was 
most valuable to me; no other talent 
could have made up for the want of it.” 

We have an interesting account of 
Napoleon’s bodily habits, and of his 
capacity for enduring fatii^e, either 
mental or corporeal. But nis present 
biographer ascribes this entirely to 
the vigour of his mind. It was al- 
ways generally believed that he was 
endowed with an amazing strength 
of constitution ; but this Las Cases 
denies. His body (he observes) is 
far from being a body of iron, as is 
generally supposed ; all his strength 
is in his mind. He then relates an 
extraordinary ride which he accom- 
plished, of thirty-five Spanish leagues, 
in five hours and a half, from Valla- 
dolid to Burgos. 

The following is the character 
given of the two empresses, Jose- 
phine and Maria Louisa ; 

In one of our nightly walks, the Em- 
peror told me that he had in the course of 
his life been much attached to two women 
of very different characters. The one was 
the votary of art and the graces ; the other 
was all innocence and simple nature; 
and each, he observed, had a very high 
deme of merit. 

The 6rst, in no moment of her life 
ever assumed a position or attitude that 
was not pleasing or captivating ; it was 
impossible to take her by surprise, or to 
make her feel the least inconvenience. 
She employed every resource of art to 
heighten natural attractions; but with 
such ingenuity, as to render every trace of 
aUarement imperceptible. I'he other, on 
the conttary, never suspected that any 
thliig WM to be gained innocent arti- 
fiie^ The one was always somewhat 
shaft truth of nature; the other 

w*an|||plfier frank and open, and was 
j ypipr to subterfuge. The first never 


was in debt to every one ; the second 
freely asked whenever she wanted, which, 
however, veiy seldom happened ; and 
she never thought of receiving any thing 
without immediately paying for it. - Both 
were amiable and gentle in disposition, 
and strongly attached to their husbands. 

The conversation happening to 
turn on the various conspiracies to 
which Buonaparte bad in the course 
of his life been exposed, he gives an 
amusing account of those plots, and 
of the risks to which he was thereby 
exposed. The Jacobins were the 
first persons that determined to mur- 
der him, and for this purpose, about 
a hundred of the most furious, the 
real authors of the massacres which 
took place on the 10th of August and 
in September, had invented a fifteen 
or sixteen pound howitzer, which, nn 
being thrown into the First Consul’s 
carriage, was to explode by its own 
concussion, and to hurl destruction 
on every side. To make sure of their 
purpose, it was their object to lay 
caltrops along the road, so as to im- 
pede tne progress of the carriage. It 
was the person who was employed 
for this purpose, whose suspicions 
were aroused, and who gave informa- 
tion to the police, on which the con- 
spirators were apprehended. In the 
same prison were confined some of the 
royalist faction, who had contrived to 
accomplish the same object by means 
of an air-^n ; and it was on the 
joint consultation of these two par- 
ties that the scheme of the infernal 
machine originated. 

On the evening in which this ma- 
chine was exploded, it is very re- 
markable, that Napoleon, then First 
Consul, expressed extreme reluctance 
to go out. He was roused from a 
sofa, where he was fast asleep, by 
Madame Buonaparte and some inti- 
mate friends, who brought him, 
one his hat, and another his sword. 
He fell asleep again in his carriage, 
and was only roused by the tremen- 
dous explosion of the infernal ma- 
chine, on which he imn^ediateljr ex- 
claimed to Lasnes and Bessieres, 
“ We are blown up !” He was pre- 
served by the desperate driving of 
his coachman, who happened to be 
intoxicated, insomuch that he was 
not sensible of what had happened 
till next morning. Measures were 
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immediately adopted ap;ainst the Ja- 
cobins^ who were not, however, the 
real authors of this attempt. These 
were afterwards discovered, by the 
following singular chance : — It hap- 
pened that the drivers of fiacres in 
Paris subscribed each a Louis, to give 
a dinner to the First Consul s coach- 
man, at which one of the guests, 
drinking his health, observed, mat he 
knew who played him the trick ; al- 
luding to the explosion of the ma- 
chine. On being questioned, he 
ppinted out the yard whence had is- 
su^ the cart that had done all the 
mischiefi The proprietors of the 
yard told all they knew, and it soon 
appeared that the plot was contrived 
by the Chouan Royalists, some of 
whom were immediately apprehend- 
ed, and brought to punishment. 

There is not, as was before observ- 
ed, itiy attention to method in this 
work ; it is not, however, the less 
entertaining on this account. We 
have conversations on all subjects, — 
dissertations on the political state of 
Europe, diversified with lighter re- 
marks, — with literary criticism occa- 
sionally, or with trains of moral re- 
ficction, to which accidental circum-* 
stances frequently give rise. There 
happened to be in Mr llalcombe's 
little garden an old negro, who at- 
tracted Napoleon's attention. On 
being questioned, he told them that 
he was a Malay Indian, who had 
been forced from his home, and sold 
as a slave in St Helena. This slave 
was frequently noticed by Buona- 
parte, and his situation seemed al- 
ways to awaken in his mind a most 
interesting train of feeling and re- 
fiection. His effusions on this sub- 
ject are original, touching, and elo- 
quent, but we regret that our limits 
confine us to the following extract : — 
After commenting on his fate, and 
the cruelty of those who carried him 
from his native country, he added, 
speaking to Las Cases, But 1 think 
1 read in your eyes, he is not the on- 
ly example of the sort at St Helena.” 
Las Cases adds. 

And whether he felt ofihnded at being 
placed on a parallel with Toby, whe- 
ther he thought it necessary to raise my 
spirits, or whatever else might be his rea- 
son, he went on with dignity and anima- 
tion : My dear Las Cases, there is not 
the le^t resemblance here : if the out- 
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rage is of a higher elasij, the victims also 
furnish very diiti^rent resources. We have 
not been exposed to corporeal sufferings ; 
or if that had been attempted, we have 
souls to disappoint our tyrants ! Our si- 
tuation may even have its charms ! The 
eyes of the universe are fixed upon us ! 
We are martyrs in an immortal cause ! 
Millions of human beings are weeping 
for us: our country sighs, and glory 
mourns our fate ! We here struggle a- 
gainst the oppression of the gods, and 
Sic prayers of nations arc for us!”— Af- 
ter a pause of a few seconds, he conti- 
nued Besides, this is not the source 
of my real sufferings ! If 1 considered 
only myself, perhaps I should have rea- 
son to rejoice ! Misfortunes are not with- 
out their heroism and their glory ! Ad- 
versity was wanting to my career ! Had 
I died on the throne, enveloped in the 
dense atmosphere of my power, 1 should 
to many have remained a problem ^ but 
now misfortune will enable all to judge of 
me without disguise.** 

Various singular adventures are 
detailed, which befel Napoleon iu 
the course of his military opera- 
tions. In the commencement of the 
Italian campaign, he had a narrow 
escape. Having entered a castle on the 
Mincio, he had ordered a bath for his 
feet, and had oiF one of liis hoots, 
when he was suddenly alarmed by the 
cry of the sentinel, To arms !" and 
he vras compelled to escape through 
the back gates of the garden witli but 
one boot on. He was also nearly cap- 
tured by General Wunnser, who was 
informed, by an old vroman, that but 
a few moments before, the French 
general had stox)ped at her door, with 
but a few followers. Wunnser cUs- 
patebed parties of cavalry in every di- 
rection. But Napoleon escaped. It 
was generally supposed, he himself 
said, that he had never been wound- 
led. But, he added, that it was part of 
his policy always to conceal the dan- 
gers he had escaped. He then (Las 
Cases mentions) related that he had 
had three horses killed under him at 
Toulon, that be had had several kill- 
ed and wounded in his campaigns of 
Italy, and three or four at the siege 
of St Jean d'Acre. He added, that 
he had been wounded several times ; 
that at the battle of Ratisbon a ball 
bad struck his bed,— and at the bat- 
tle of EssUng, or Wagrain, a baUbad 
torn his boot and stocking, and graz- 
ed the skin of his left leg. At Arcia 
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sur Aube, in 1814, he lost a horse 
and his hat. After the battle of 
Briennc, when he was returning to 
head-quarters, in a pensive mood, he 
was suddenly attacked by some Cos- 
sacks, who had got into tne rear. He 
was here obliged to draw his sword 
in his own defence, and several of 
the C^ossacks were killed by his side. 
On all circumstances of this nature, 
however, absolute silence was impo- 
sed, on account of the confusion that 
would have ensued in every part of 
the empire, on the smallest doubt of 
his existence. 

There are some interesting conver- 
sations on war, and the fate of bat- 
tles, also on the qualities necessary 
to constitute a great General. The 
object (said Napoleon) most desir- 
able is, that a man’s judgment should 
be in equilibrium with his physical 
character or courage.** This is what 
he termed being well squared, both 
by the base and perpendicular. 

If,” continued he, “ courage be a 
Generars predominating quality, he will 
rashly undertake what he cannot execute; 
and, on the other hand, he will not ven- 
ture to carry any measure into effect, if 
his character or courage be inferior to his 
judgment.” 

He then cited the example of the Vice- 
roy, whose sole merit consisted in this 
equilibrium of character, which, however, 
sufliced to render him a very distinguish- 
ed man. 

Physical and moral courage then be- 
came the subject of discourse. “ With 
respect to physical courage,” the Empe- 
ror said, that it was impossible for Mu- 
rat and Key not to be brave, but no man 
ever possessed less judgment ; the former 
in particular.” 

“ Kleber,” said he, “ was endowed 
with the highest talent ; but he was mere- 
ly the man of the moment : he pursued 
glory as the only road to happiness ; but 
he had no national sentiment, and he 
could, without any sacrifice, have devoted 
himself to foreign service.” 

Dessaix possessed, in a very superior 
degree, the important equilibrium above 
de^ibed. Moreau scarcely deserved to 
be placed in the first rank of Generals ; in 
him Nature had left her work unfinished; 
he possessed more instinct than genius. 
In Lannes, courage at first predominated 
over judgment ; but the latter was every 
day gaining ground, and approaching e- 
quUibrium. He had become a very able 
cofnmander at the period of his death. I 


found him a dwarf,” said the Emperor* 

but I lost him a giant.” 

Speaking of military ardour and cou- 
rage, the Emperor said ; I know the 
depth, or what I call the draught of wa- 
fer, of all my Generals. Some,” added 
he, joining action to his words, will sink 
to the waist, some to the chin, others over 
the head ; but the number of the latter 
is very small, 1 assure you.” Suchet, he 
said, was one whose courage and judg- 
ment had been surprisingly improved. 
Massena was a very superior man, and, 
by a strange peculiarity of temperament, 
he possessed the desired equilibrium only 
in the heat of battle ; it was created in 
the midst of danger. “ The Generals,** 
finally obsen'ed the Emperor, who seem- 
ed destined to rise to future distinction, 
were Gerard, ClauscI, Foy, Lamarque, 
&c.” 

Wc have an amusing sket^ of 
Madame de Stael, enlivened' with 
some severe satirical strokes. The en- 
mity of Madame de Stael to Buona- 
parte is ascribed to her wounded va- 
nity, she having made the most 
pointed advances to him, after his 
grand campaign in Italy, which were 
but coldly received. It is also sup- 
posed that Necker, her father, when 
at Geneva, made known to Buona- 
parte, on a visit, in an aukward 
enough manner, his desire to be 
again admitted into the administra- 
tion. Necker's restless vanity ren- 
ders this sufficiently probable. He 
afterwards wrote a dangerous book 
on the policy of France. The book 
was proscribed, and the task of re- 
futing it committed to the Consul 
Lebrun, who, in his elegant prose, 
according to Napoleon*s expression, 
executed prompt and ample justice 
upon it, wnich irritated the Necker 
coterie , and Madame de Stael, en- 
gaging in some intrigues, was order- 
ed to quite France. 

These volumes are interspersed 
with man^ other interesting anec- 
dotes of distinguished individuals— 
with acute and striking remarks, po- 
litical and philosophical — with li- 
terary sketches and anecdotes, and 
are altogether exceedingly amusing. 
There is an account of the rise of 
Duroc and Bessieres, with a short 
sketch of their characters, which is, 
however, too long for an extract. 
There is also a striking account of 
Napoleon's progress in learning Eng- 
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lish ; of the rapidity with which he 
comprehended all that regarded the 
philosophy of the language ; and of 
the very little capacity which he 
evinced for its mere mechanism. 
The criticisms on Racine^ Corneille, 
Voltaire^ and on the French histo- 


rians, evince admirable taste and 
discrimination, and contribute great- 
ly to enliven the work. There are 
other two volumes, equally interest- 
ing. But we must reserve the con- 
sideration of them to our next Num- 
ber. 


A TALE or THE SCOTTISH llOEDEH* 


Book I»-^Chapter L 


'Tis strange to trace, through life’s event- 
ful way, 

The very humblest of the human name ; 

Though, like a mountain rivulet, he stray 

Unnoticed by the world, unknown to 
fame ; 

Yet he possesses, in his heart and mind, 

The various traits peculiar to his kind : 

He has his joys and woes, his hopes and 
fears, 

His objects of affection and of hate, 

His day of sunshine, and his night of tears, 

The smiles of Fortune, and the frowns 
of Fate, 

The friend that’s ready to afford relief. 

The enemy that rejoices in his grief. 

No doubt, mankind are much diversified, 

By different objects which their heart 
pursues ; 

One sighs for money in a chest to hide ; 

The next, that he may waste it and 
misuse ; 

Another— and by far the noblest aim— 

Fur unsubstantial glory of a name. 

These all are madmen ; — at a fountain 
deep 

The miser sits, yet dares not stoop to 
drink ; 

The spendthrift, like a walker in his sleep. 

Wanders upon a precipice’s brink ; 

The glory -w'orshipper on Ocean’s sand 

Inscribes his name — and thinks that it 
will stand. 

Who, then, is wise ? — It is the man who 
feels 

That his own duty is his highest plea- 
sure; 

The man who owns, though doom’d to 
scanty meals, 

That a good conscience is the greatest 
treasure ; 

The man who knows, though in a poor 
abode, 

That fome is the approval of his God. 


But hold — I sat not down to tell man- 
kind 

That they are cither blockheads, knaves, 
or fools ; 

I sat not down to tell them how to find 
The truest pleasures by the justest rules : 

No— ’tis my wish a story to disclose 

Of rural life, with all its joys and woes. 

It shall not be so amorous as Don Juan,” 
Nor full, like “ Lalla Rookh,” of flow- 
ers and birds ; 

Nor mystical, as “ Christabel’s” undoing, 
Nor form’d, like “ Thalaba,” of tune- 
less words ; 

But it shall be — and I am quite asfaam’d— 

Not half so good as any I have nam’d. 

Let Marmion” amuse the proud and 
high 

With tales of convents, revelries, and 
fights ; 

Let “ Halls of Justice” (though I know 
not why) 

Indulge the vulgar with repulsive sights ; 

Let “ Isles of Palm” dispose each drowsy 
head 

To sleep within their shades:— let me 
proceed : — 

Well I Joseph Dale (the subject of my 
song) 

Was born in Teviotdale— a peasants 
child — 

Whose fatlier, undistinguish’d from the 
throng, 

By any wonderful achievement, toil’d 

To many a thankless master for his wife. 

And smiling babes— the treasures of bis 
life. 

He was the gardener of Sir Walter Pride, 
When Josei)h came to this unhappy 
world ; 

And this Sir Walter many a heavy tide 
Of black abuse upon the servant hurl’d : 

If but an apple toppled from the tree— 

Perhaps by Heaven’s inscrutable decree ; 
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Nuy, if a hungry blackbird chanced to 
pluck 

A half-ripe cherry from beneath the net; 
The trivial circumstance like lightning 
struck 

The tender bosom of the Baronet, 

And he would lift his cane— how won- 
d*rous angry !— 

To strike the man, because the bird was 
hungry : 

Nay, if a busy liee mistook his check 
For^urple heath-bloom— as it easily 
might — 

And buzz'd about his whiskers, there to 
seek 

Its honey all in vain— the surly knight 
Would curse the keeper of the harmless 
l>ec, 

For thus permitting it to make so free. 

I hate an irritable man— 1 hate 

A mortal who is always discontented ; 
Who thinks— how enviable is his fate !— 
That every finger is at him presented ; 
Who, like a man that stands upon his head, 
Sees all things wrong — as Plate Wisely 
said. 

1 hate to see a poor industrious man • 
Endure the ravings of a titled ass ; 

But food is necessary— and what can 
The menial do but let the teinjxist pass, 
And heed it not ? — 'Tis sweet that hopes 
are given 

Of seeing matters otherwise in Heaven. 

I know two reasons why Sir Walter Pride 
(Two reasons only) might be irrilahlc ; 
W^hy, he was poor, and how could he abide 
A creditor’s approach ?— he scarce was 
able 

His equipage of folly to maintain— 

And hence he saw each prosperous man 
with pain. 

He had the gout, too— very properly ; 
He who drinks laudanum is sure to 
sleep; 

Who takes arsenic is as sure to die ; 

And he who swills Madeira long and 
deep, 

Must sufier for it in cacli tortur’d limb— 
And hence each healthy man was gall to 
him. 

When all his members were completely 
cramp’d, 

And he was fasten’d to his parlour 
chair, 

}Ie raged, he foam’d, be threaten’d, and 
he stamp’d, 

i.ikc hungry tiger fetter’d in his hiir, 
Hr like King Henry, when Ins days of evil 
■^Vcrc near a close— or like, ])crhai>s, the 
devil. 


But he is dead— and there are few to 
mourn, 

Except, perchance, some sturdy human 
hater. 

Who joys to see a wicked tyrant spurn 
His Maker’s image in a humbler crea- 
ture; 

Who joys to see a mortal serpent dart 
Its tongue of poison in a virtuous heart. 

“ Love one another” is the first command. 
As given liy Him commission’d from 
the skies ; 

But he who looks on this unhappy land, 
And has the use of reason and his eyc.s. 
To mark the feuds of sister and of brother, 
May think the edict was— “ Hate one 
another.” 

The eagle preys not on the eagle’s young ; 

The lion feeds not on a kindred nature ; 
But cruel mortals, who, as Moses sung. 
Were made in likeness of their great 
Creator, 

Degraded more than lieasts, or wild oi 
tame, 

Destroy their brethren of the human 
name. 

Chapter 11. 

YouNa Joseph was a very comely l)o\ ; 

A boy uflectionate, and well belov d 
By all he knew ; he v\ as his father’s jo\ — 
His mother’s pride ; and unto her he 
prov’d 

A kind assistant, when the close of day 
Brought him from sciuKil, and others 
sought their play. 

He rock’d the cradle, or, v\ ilh tender curt , 
Dandled upon his knee a happy child ; 
While she, with busy fingers, would repair 
Decaying garments, and full oft beguil’d 
The closing hours with legendary rhymes 
^ hapless lovers, and of feudal times. 

At evening’s full, O wliat a happy group 
Assembled round their cottage-hearth 
the while ! 

The father, doom’d through the long day 
to stoop, 

In weary labour, o’er the heavy soil, 
Now, like a linnet from the cage set free, 
Felt all the sweets of love and lilierty. 

It was a scene of love— and love has 
power, 

As morning-beams the nightly shades 
dispel, 

To chase the shadows of an adverse hour 
That on the solitary spirit dwell ; 

And love has pow'er to w'aken in the breast 
Those flowers of joy that make the pwu 
man IilcsU 
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Ah ! he whom riches and the world’s ap- 
plause 

Have given to folly, vanity, and pride. 
Will oft transgress the equitable laws 

Of human charity— will oft deride. 

As senseless images of earth or stone, 
The poor, whose hearts are nobler than 
his own. 

He little knows, the feelings, warm and 
deep. 

The peasant’s household that in union 
bind ; 

He little knows what happiness they reap 

From virtuous conduct, with devotion 
join’d ; 

Ilf little knows what prayers may reach 
the God 

Of earth and heaven, from on obscure 
abode. 

But tempests blast the flow’ret and the 
tree. 

And dale and hill are wrapt in night’s 
dark [mil ; 

So fragile mortals arc, by Heaven’s decree, 

Inheritors of woe— the great, the small. 
And those that toil, as well as those that 
play, 

1/ikc summer insects in the noontide ray. 

0 yes ! these jiainted forms of breathing 
clay 

Which we call men, are feeble by their 
birth ; 

Although they spring up like the flowers 
of May, 

And spread their blossoms to the gales 
of earth ; 

Yet, by the rancour of an hour’s disease. 
They lose their beauties like autumnal 
trees. 

AUls I the hand that labours for our sake. 

The soothing lips that charm our eiures 
away, 

The heart that all our sorrows will par- 
take, 

The eye that ever is our gui<4||( ray 
Through all the darkness of our mortal 
path — 

Arc dear to man— but in the power of 
death. 

The wife, the mother— she so much en* 
dear’d 

To husband and to child— at length 
was laid 

Upon a sick-bed. O how Joseph fear’d 
The fatal consequences ! — ^how dismay’d, 
He listen’d to each broken groan she gave, 
And dreamt of desolation and the grave ! 

A mother is indeed a faithful friend, 

And if once lost— wc never more shall 
meet 


A bosom that so tenderly can blend 
Its feelings with our own ; the heart 
may beat 

In lonely agony ; nor tear nor sigh 

Can move the slumbercrs in the dust that 
lie. 

Ay, sympathetic spirits fondly cling 
To her— the loving soul— that gave 
them birth ; 

For her— O they will part with every thing 
That yields them pleasure on this beau- 
teous earth ! 

O they wdll part with all that God hath 
given 

To mortal man— except his hopes of 
Heav’n. * 

Who sits in sorrow by her feverish lied. 
And feels the tear-drops from his eye- 
lash drip, 

And'shifts, as she desires, her aching head, 
And gives the cordial to her burning lip, 

And breathes a secret pray’r for its avail ? 

Who doth all these ?— It is young Joseph 
Dale. 

Who trims the midnight lamp, when 
slumbers hath 

Fallen like dew each weary breast upon, 

And listens to her interrupted breath. 
And wildly starts at each unconscious 
moan. 

And finds himself bewilder’d and undone ? 

Who doth all these ?— It is her only son. 

Who watches every look, that he may pry 
Into the depth of the physician’s mind, 

And grasjK; at every w^ord that may imply 
A pros^MJCt of recovery to theA^nd, 

The tender parent, that secur’d his joy ? 

Who doth all these ?— It is her tender boy. 

Who reads, as she requests, the Holy 
W^ord, 

And all those promises that saints re- 
quire, 

And kneels, with pious reverence, when 
the Lord 

Is supplicated by his mournful sire. 

For her tehoof that all their cares beguil’d ? 

Who doth all these ?— It is their hopeful 
child. 

But clouds will pass away— and flowers 
that bent 

Before the tempest, lift their head again ; 

Sickness will vanish — and the body spent 
With long disease, its former strength 
attain; 

’Twas 80 with her whom spouse and chil- 
dren mourn’d, 

And joy and comfort to theirhome return’ll. 

O now what songs of thankfulness ascend 
From hearts of gratitude, to Him who 
gave 
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Recoveiy to their dearest earthly friend, At which the cottage-girls their pitchers 


And brought her from the precincts of 
the grave ! 

As sky-larks, when the wintiy tempest 
flies, 

Carol their gladness to the vernal skies. 
Chapter III, 

When Joseph was a boy, he often toil'd 
Beside his father ; but Sir Walter's ire. 
Which ev’ry trivial matter turn'd to wild 
Insanity, induced him to desire 
A task more noble once than it is now — 
A pea^^ftil occupation at the plough. 

He hir'd himself to Bailie Hazelside, 

Who had a very beautiful estate. 

And pleasant mansion, by the silver tide 
Of pastoral Teviot, where the miser sate 
'Mid wealth that scarce more comfort 
could produce 

To him, than rotten eggs unto a goose. 

He had no patrimony from his sire ; 

A greedy heart was all he did inherit ; 
It was enough— he labour'd to acquire. 
With all the meanness of a servile 
spirit. 

What more he long'd for than his soul's 
salvation. 

And rear'd his fortune on a small fotm- 
dation. 

He kept of groceries a paltry shop in 
The dissipated town of Castlewick ; 

But he was temperate, and put his hope in 
Substantial things ; ne'er rose at morn- 
ing sick— 

Ne'er went to bed at night surcharged 
with wine. 

To snore, and grunt, and wallow like a 
swine. 

*Tis strange to see the wren, a little thing. 
Build for itself a large commodious 
home ; 

'Tis strange to see the bee, of feeble wing 
And slender members, build its honey- 
comb ; 

'Tis strange to see what mortal may ac- 
quire, 

If he possesses only the desire. 

No, 'tis not strange; for avarice can school 
The human heart to ev’ry legal stealth; 
And it becomes a dirty, stagnant pool. 
Receiving crystal streams as well as 
filth— 

Receiving all— but never to run dry 
Through such a wasteful sluice as charity. 

Ay, chari^ is like the living rill. 

Which ^Ids its moisture to the gfass 
and flowers, 
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To which the herds resort at sultry 
hours : 

Go, let the needy have their wants sup- 
plied 

By whom they may— but not by Hazelside. 

At length he found himself— delighted 
lot !— 

The richest man in town, and the most 
greedy; 

And he became a Banker, as I wot. 

To make the needy wretch by far more 
needy; 

For though his money to the poor was lent. 
He made them pay— I know nut what 
per cent. 

And he enjoy'd the charming satisfaction, 
When bills became dishonour'd, as they 
oft were, 

Of finding debtors void of all protection, 
And seizing, with an iron hand, the 
soft ware 

Or hard-ware goods of a poor merchant's 
shop, 

Or brewer's hogsheads, or a farmer's crop. 

O money is an honourable thing ! 

A wealthy man is sure to be respected ; 
Although his neighbours have the power 
to bring 

A thousand duties that he has neglected; 
So Hazelside— O enviable state ! 

Was made the silly people's Magistrate. 

Thou can'st not drink milk from a moun- 
tain spring; 

Thou can’st not from the nightshade 
filter wine ; 

Thou can'st not pluck flow'rs from a ra- 
ven’s wing. 

Nor feathers from the shaggy ears of 
swine ; 

No, thou can'st not— and neither can'st 
thou trust 

To getting justice from a mind unjust. 

It not — upon the bench he sat, 

And various cases were before him 
brought ; 

And he determin'd them — no matter 
what— 

Most usually wrong, but that was 
nought ; 

It was as much the want of penetration 
As want of virtue— that's a palliation. 

Well— when his coffers all were full of 
gold. 

And full of honour was his useful life, 
The happy man !— astonishingly bold !— 
Bethought of taking to himself a wife; 
Bethought a child of bis own body ought 
To enjoy the wealth he had so dearly 
bought. 
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He ninrried^was it passion or esteem, 

For beauty or for virtue, could induce 
him? 

Neither — it was the dow’ry (it would seem) 
That well he knew his consort would 
produce him : 

No doubt, the bride was beautiful and 
young. 

And these arc blessings prais'd by every 
tongue. 

She married him — and what could b'S her 
motive ? 

It was not for his beauty-— he was old; 

It was not for his virtue— that 1 wot I've 
Prov'd to have been but small— then 
'twas his gold. 

No — she was given by an ambitious father. 

To him she lov'd not — him shehated rather. 

Oft have I thought that Jephtha's super- 
stition, 

In sacrificing his beloved daughter. 

In strange compliance with his strange 
{Yetition, 

When he came honour'd from the field 
of slaughter. 

Was fearful cruelty — but worse the part 

Of him who weds his child against her 
heart. 

Yes, Mistress Hazelside, no doubt, was 
murder'd. 

Even by the man from whom she had 
existence ; 

0 how she shrunk when the bridegroom 
came forward 

To take the hand that durst not use 
resistance, 

And own the wife who in his arms shall 
ever 

Feel all the anguish of a burning fever ! 

And sorrow kills as truly as the knife 
By which the unoffending lamb w'e slay; 

It ])oisons all the springs of human life. 
And, like a cancer, eats the heart away ; 

She liv'd to be a mother, and expir'd. 

Perhaps when longer life she most desir'd. 

• 

Chapter IV. 

Axd Emmeline, the miser's daughter, 
grew, 

In stature and in beauty, like a rose 

On which the evening sheds her softest dew, 
O’er which the sun his brightest radi- 
ance throws. 

And unto which all loveliness is given 

That earth can yield— that we can dream 
of heaven. 

And so unlike, in feature and in mind. 

To liim by whom the breath of life she 
drew. 

She seem'd a creature of a diff*rent kind, 
A inircr lieing in the admirer's view ; 


A beauteous blossom growing on the root 
Of an old trunk, that had nor leaves nor 
fhiit. 

Ah ! she to whom her loveliness she ow'd. 

Her generous spirit, and her tender heart. 
Was sleeping with the valley’s senseless 
clod ; 

And oft her tears unconsciously w'ould 
start. 

When mournful neighbours, in her pre- 
sence, said — 

How like her mother is that gentle 
maid !” 

And oft she sought the churchy ard's^al- 
low’d spot. 

When twilight shadows o'er the val- 
lics crept. 

When plaintive wood-doves breath'd their 
vesper note. 

And there, in solitary sadness, wept 
O’er tender joy : she never had possess'd 
The friendly converse of a mother’s breast. 

Ay, she was motherless — ^I'ut still her sire 

Strove to supply the loss she had sus- 
tain'd ; 

To gratify her innocent desire. 

To chase each sorrow that her bosom 
pain'd ; 

To give all happiness to her who prov'd 
The only being that he really lov’d. 

She was the power, and she alone, that 
thaw'd 

The icicles that harden'd round his 
heart ; 

That, like a heav'nly presence, overaw'd 

The selfish purposes that rose to thwart 
Each gen'rous wish, and prompt the mind 
to ill ; 

That, 'mid temptation, kept liim human 
still. 

O Emmeline was beautiful !— her eyes 

Were just those things which poets call 
divine ; 

They* seem’d to have communion with 
the skies 

In all her meditations ; and their shine. 
Bright as the morning, but as mild as 
even. 

Beam'd on the heart as if it came from 
heaven. 

Her brow was ikir and high— the locks 
that play’d 

Around it, sable as the raven's plume. 
All glossy in the sun— her cheeks display'd 

Of heidth and purity the spotless bloom ; 
Her lips ! — two op'ning rose-buds gently 
fann'd 

By gales that waft their sweetness o'er the 
land. 
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Her form was tall and slender, and she 
seemM 

Quite unconnected with our grosser birth ; 

A shape aerial, which wc have dream’d. 
But never met with in the crouds of 
earth ; 

A diape, when once beheld, which came 
again. 

Like some sweet dream, to tantalize 
the brain. 

Her voice was music of the softest tone. 
That, ere we are aware, steals to the 
heart, 

And makes us all its magic influence own. 
The smile would brighten, and the tear 
« would start 

Unconsciously, when, like a wizard’s spell. 

Upon the car her varying accents fell. 

But mark, dear reader ! I am none of those 
Their heroines that lower or exalt 

To devils or to angels— I supiiose. 

That even mine might have a trifling 
fault; 

For she was formM, like all, of flesh and 
blood. 

Of different element— the bad and good. 

She was not quite so heavenly, I conceive. 
As Wordsworth’s — they arc alwaj's but 
a vision ; 

Nor half so earthly, you may well believe. 
As Byron’s — they allure us to perdition: 

She had enough of sense, enough of soul. 

To be extremely charming on the whole. 

When Emmeline was eighteen years of 

age* 

Her prudent father thought that she 
should many ; 

For he was old— he soon might quit the 
stage 

Of mortal life, — although he w'ish'd to 
tariy ; 

And oh ! he thought— and oh ! the thought 
was killing— 

She then might wed some fool without a 
shilling. 

So he licthought himself, that he would 
try 

To peep into the state of her anections; 

And she had many suitors, by the bye. 

Of different ages, and of all complexions; 

And he began to draw, w'ith little skill. 

The secret forth against the keeper’s wilL 

“ What think’st thou of Squire Acrebroad, 
my dear ?” 

’ I think, dear father, that he W'orships 
Mammon, 

And would prtfer (I do not mean to sneer) 

An old brass fgrthing to the finest woman ; 

But he is wdcome, sure, to bend the knee 

To what he likes— though not to iiester 
me !*♦ 
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“ What think’st ^hou, then, of Farmer 
Bittersweet ?” 

I think, dear father, that the licker- 
ish youth 

Is only fond of that which he can eat ; 
Heavens ! when I lcx>k at his capacious 
mouth, 

1 can’t but tremble — ^luckily, indeed, 

A roasted goose will feel no sort of dread.” 

“ What think’st thou, then, of Master 
Littlewit ?” 

I think, dear father, he’s a tiresome 
Dandy, 

Like aU that b^ the name— and only fit 
(If fit for any purpose) just to hand ye 

A cup of tea, a ’kerchief, or a fan- 

I hate a monkey in the sha})c of man.” 

“ Who is it, then, my daughter, that you 
love ?” 

“ None — none as yet, I really must 
confess, Sir; 

Give me a little longer still to rove 
In all the liberty I now possess, Sir ; 

Give me a little longer to select me 

One I respect— and one that can rcsitcct 
me.” 

This having said, she vanish’d from tlic 
room. 

Like light-heel’d ghost that is by morn 
afilrighted, 

And left the miser in a state of gloom, 
l-,ike woeful traveller in the wild l>e- 
nighted : 

“ Money,” quoth he, “ I’ve found a tick- 
lish matter, 

But curse these women— they arc little 
better.” 


Chapter V. 

Can she who is so tremblingly alive 
To every finer feeling of the heart. 

Against the dictates of her nature strive. 
And live from kindred spirits all apart ? 

Can she whom tales of slightest sorrow 

^ move 

To pity — be incajiable of love ? 

She lov’d the beauties of this beauteous 
world— 

The flow’ry banks along the willfiw’d 
brook. 

The inland lake that to the breezes curl’d. 
The woodland walk through many a 
shady nook 

That wound its way — the sweet seques- 
ter’d bow’r 

That shelter’d lovers in their happiest hour. 

She lov’d the coming of the vernal morn. 
Like bright smile stealing o’er the 
blooming cheek, 
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The noontide shelter of the summer 
thorn — 

The autumnal eve, when choral rcajicrs 
seek 

Their mountain homes^the winter's mid- 
night sky. 

That lifts the spirit to sublimity. 

She lov’d the bieatings of the moorland 
flock, 

The curlew’s note far echoing o’er the 
hill, 

The wild-dovc’s cooings from its native 
rock, 

The sky-lark’s lofty carol, and the trill 

Of lonely red-breast, in the fading trees. 

That give their brown leaves to October’s 
breeze. 

She lov’d the mountain’s monumental 
cairn. 

Where sat the shepherd with his mel- 
low flute ; 

The ruin’d castle of the warrior stern, 

Where now each sound of revelry w'as 
mute ; 

The lonely churchyard, where unlctter’d 
stones 

Mark’d out the peasant’s long-forgotten 
bones. 

All these she lov’d — and hence her love 
u'as given 

To things that never would her hopes 
betray ; 

Although the stars might doily fade from 
heav’n— . 

Although the flow’rs might for a time 
decay. 

Yet well she knew there was no cause to 
mourn, 

For, in their season, they would all return. 

But this is not enough : well, she perus’d 
The Border Minstrel’s ” fascinating 
talc ; 

“ The Ettrick Shephei'd’s” fairy-songs 
diffus’d 

Enchantment o’-er her spirit ; co^d she 
fail 

To give herself enjoyment ?— could her 
mind 

In deepest solitude a languor find ? 

Still this is not enough : a dale, a hill, 

The bard, and the romancer, may im- 
part 

A few sweet momentary pleasures— -still 

There is a vacant comer in the heart ; 

The heart of sensibility alone 

Can find its joy in feelings like its own. 

Well— .she, full oft, when Vesper in the 
west 

Was shining, to her garden-bow’r re- 
tir’d, 

VOL. XII. 
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While Joseph, at his hours of leisure, 
dress’d 

The rich parterre with flow’rs she most 
admir’d ; 

For she was fond to learn, and he to 
teach, 

The history and properties of each. 

O ’twas a sweet employ, from flower to 
flower. 

To act the teacher’s or the pupil’s part, 
For it would chance, that, by magnetic 
pow’r. 

Their fingers met — and then the con- 
scious heart 

A gush of feeling from the fountain 
threw— 

And she would blush — and so would 
.loseph too ! 

In short — in language all can under- 
stand — 

She lov’d him— “ What depravity of 
taste !” 

Exclaims each haughty lady of the land. 

And can a girl so fair, accomplish’d, 
chaste, 

Fix her aflections on a peasant ? can 
She him prefer unto a gcnllcman ?” 

A gentleman ! — dear ladies, what is that ? 

An idle thing, all ruflles and perfume. 
And eke, })erhap$, a feather in his hat, 

That prattles scandal in the drawing- 
room, 

And through the crowded streets is heard 
to pass 

More noisy— but less modest— than an 
ass. 

Joseph was tall, athletic, handsome, 
young, 

Of generous feelings, and of spirit high; 
And one, although from lowly parents 
spmng, 

That in a lowly station would not die ; 
That, like the hardy and aspiring oak. 
Would tow’r to hcav’n, Jhough rooted on 
a rock. 

Nor was he destitute of learning — ^nor 

Of boorish manners : she whom he ad- 
mir’d 

Was altogether lovely, and the more 

He gaz’d upon her, he the more desir’d 
To elevate himself : thus was his mind 
By love instructed, polish’d, and refin’d. 

Nay, it w'as rather adoration ; he 

In secret worshipp’d her— perhaps too 
much ; 

And durst not think, and scarce could 
hope, that she 

Felt partial towards him— but, oh ! to 
touch 

Her hand by accident— to meet her smile, 
Was recoropence enough for all his toil. 

^ B 
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flul Heav'n have pity on their sever’d 
hearts ! 

For Bailie llazelsidc, I know not 
why, 

Hath quarrcird with |>oor Joseph, who 
dcimrts 

From her he loves — yet often bends his 
eye 

To catch a parting gjimpse— then hums, 
along 

His mountain path, some nameless poet’s 
song:— 

Alas, sweet lady ! must we part. 
And when this breast of mine 

Hath felt how beautiful thou art— 
That all its love is thine ? 

And must the summer-blossoms fall, 
And must the winter reign, 
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And must the spring return with all 
1 lov’d but thee again ? 

“ And when around the social hearth 
Rejoicing friends convene, 

Say, must I sigh ’mid all their mirth, 
For joys that once have been ? 

And when at eve, in pensive state, 

I roam the dewy plain. 

Say, must it never be my fate 
To meet with thee again ? 

“ Oh ! when this heart of feeling clings 
Even to a flower or tree — 

Even to these mute insensate things. 
How must it cling to thee ! 

And part— oh ! ’tis to part with hcav’n 
For everlasting pain. 

And muse uj^on enjoyments given, 

Not to be given again !” 


JEnd of Book First, 
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ID£ALITI£S. 

'■ Mind, mind alone. 

The living fountains in itself contains 
Of beauteous sublime. 

Akenside*s Pleasures of Jmagiuafio/i. 


How much is there of the real hap- 
piness of man which may he traced 
to a source that is altogether ideal ! 
The bright prospects which gladden 
the morning of our days, and the 
tranquil recollections which cheer the 
evening of life, borrow from the mind 
itself the interest and joy which 
they shed around our patn. The 
dawnings of our early hopes may, 
indeed^ be overcast, and our fondest 
expectations may evaporate in air; 
but these contingencies do not af- 
fect the certainty of our present en- 
joyments, for in the interminable vi. 
sions of the mind, there is a rich 
store of happiness, over which time 
and chance exert but little control. 
On the other hand, though our jour- 
ney may have been through the rough 
and pei^ous places of the world, yet 
the recollection of Uie past is not on 
that account the less productive of 
pleasurable emotion. We look back 
on the departed portion of our exist- 
ence with deeper interest, that it has 
been a period of trial and danger ; 
like a child who is only the more en- 
deared to a mother’s heart, by the 
remembrance of the anxieties she had 
felt, and the tears which she shed over 
its infant sufferings. The scenes 
and paktimes of our younger days 


derive a new enchantment from the 
distance; and events which it was 
once most painful to contemplate, it 
may not be unpleasant to remember. 
On the retrospect of its former feel- 
ings, there is the light of a reflected 
joy thrown in upon the mind, as de- 
lightful, or even more delightful, 
than the transports which were ^t 
first excited by the outward object. 
And how diminished would the foun- 
tains of human happiness become, 
were they only, supplied by those 
streams which issue out of the ex- 
ternal pleasures and immediate bless- 
ings of life I 

The power of association is one of 
the ‘most extensive and valuable of 
those internal treasures which fur- 
nish us with so many of our mental 
luxuries. It is the only alchymy 
which can indeed convert the dull ore 
of earth into gold. Whatever differ- 
ence of metaphysical opinion may 
prevail respecting the measure of its 
influence, there is no one who has 
not felt the deep interest with which 
it can invest objects the most indif- 
ferent, or who has not perceived the 
additional radiance which it throws, 
even over the most glorious of na- 
ture’s works. It may be overrating 
its extent and power, to consider it 
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as alone sufTideiit to account for all 
the beauty and sublimity of the ma- 
terial world, throughout the diversi- 
fied gradations which connect, in 
one series, the gentlest and grandest 
of created things ; yet how many of 
the brightest gems would drop away 
from the rich garb of nature, were 
it to be expunged from the living 
tablets of the soul, or its influence 
withdrawn from the world, with- 
out us ! The scene on which we look, 
in all its variety of wood, and rock, 
and water, may of itself excite emo- 
tions of admiration and delight ; but 
when, under the mind’s creative eye, 
it has assumed the new forms and 
colours of association — when the still 
course of the stream has suggested 
the silent and ceaseless lapse of time, 
or when the cataract, wnose proud 
voice yet rises with youthful vigour, 
though ages have rolled away since it 
first broke the surrounding stillness, 
and recals the deetingness of the 
strength of man, many generations of 
whose mightiest children have, with- 
in a less ancient date,” been num- 
bered witli the silent dead ; when 
the mind has thus concentrated, in 
a point of time, the changeful in- 
terest of years, and, within the li- 
mits of one little scene, the charms 
of universal nature, the lively feelings 
with which it is pervaded are more 
especially the result of its own magic 
influence, and it is literally true, that 
man himself creates the wonders 
he admires.” These emotions arc 
yet deepened and cncreased, when, 
besides this general poetic expression, 
the mind can trace, in the featured 
landscape, the records of particular 
events, and thus re-people its soli- 
tudes with the good and great of past 
ages. It is on treading the ground 
which has been ennobled by the steps 
of the patriot, or consecrated by his 
blood, that the soul dilates with the 
most grateful admiration of his work, 
and pours forth the justest tribute to 
his praise. His spirit seems yet to 
liover over the field of his last strug- 
gles and success — the surrounding 
air is surcharged with the breath of 
liberty. His virtues and his glory 
have thrown a lasting uhetion over 
the scene of his triumph and death, 
" like the scent of the roses which 
still hangs round the vase in which 
they have once been distilled and 


the picture which the iin agin at ion is 
then enabled to trace, is possessed of 
all the warmth of life and energy of 
truth. 

But the influence of association is 
not confined to the poetry of external 
nature and heroic exploit. 1 1 mingles 
with all the interests of social life, 
and, like the light of the blessed sun, 
shines into every dwelling,— the pea- 
sant’s cottage, as well as the ricli 
man’s palace. The veneration, al- 
most superstitious, with which, in 
many parts of the country, the relics 
of former times are regarded, is a 
proof of its ascendancy, in forming 
the habits even of the most unrefined. 
The hereditary relic of family orna- 
ment thus obtains, in the eye of its 
possessor, a value with which no- 
tliing else can be compared ; and there 
have been instances in which it has 
been preserved through misfortune 
and disgrace, when neither poverty, 
wretchedness, nor despair, could wring 
from their victim this last monument 
of ancestral dignity. It is to the same 
cause we are to ascribe much of that 
slowness to change, however obvious 
its advantages — that lingering attach- 
ment to ancient usages, which the 
light of science and improvement can 
scarcely dispel — that strong predi- 
lection for every thing that is old ; 
old times, old manners, old opinions, 
and even old prejudices, which we 
find to be so extensively prevalent 
among mankind. No one can have 
mingled with the lower orders, in 
any of the more retired districts of 
Scotland, without having witnessed 
the strong, and sometimes beautiful 
effects of this principle. To do as 
they had been taught in their youth, 
and as their fathers had done before 
them, is a doctrine every departure 
from which is reprobated as heretical. 
And yet, with all this staunch ad- 
herence to the forms of venerable an- 
tiquity, the constant departure 'of 
each succeeding generation from the 
maxims of the good old times, is 
the subject of many a bitter and pa- 
thetic lamentation. How warm and 
poetic are their descriptions of the 
Bst ! How gentle was the spring, 
ow exuberant the harvest, how la- 
vish the prodigality of nature, how 
decorous the manners of father and 
son, of matron and maid, in that 
golden age ! A halo of departed glory 
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croivns all their associations with 
those days of primeval felicity. The 
my-haired patriarch, surrounded by 
his children and his children's chil- 
dren, seated in the family-chair of 
massive workmanship, in which his 
sires, for many generations hack, had 
presided, runs out into a long descant 
on the wonders, the incidents, and 
virtues of the hy-gonc times. His 
dim eye sparkles with animation, his 
trembling voice rises into a tone of 
exulting pride, while he tells the 
many feats of dexterity and strength 
in which he engaged with the com- 
panions of his youth, so far surpassing 
those of their degenerate offspring ; 
or reverts to the tales which, in his 
boyhood, he had heard from men 
whose youthful prowess as far sur- 
passed Jiis own. But it is on the reli- 
gious eminence of the past age that 
he most delights to expatiate. On the 
evening of the sacred day, when all, 
without distinction of age, are as- 
sembled round him, some solemn 
and interesting events become the 
theme of his discourse. Perhaps the 
current of his recollections is ex- 
cited by some pious author, from 
whose pages he had learned the first 
elements of heavenly truth ; or it is 
the liemains” the last affectionate 
counsels of some honoured servant 
of God, to whose instructions he had 
often listened ; or the text of scrip- 
ture, which formed the subject of 
that never-to-be-forgotten address, in 
which the aged pastor bade farewell 
to his beloved flock, while every eye 
was moistened by sorrow ; and, as he 
thinks of it, the tears again gush 
forth, and stream adown his furrowed 
checks. One incident associates ano- 
ther, one season of consecrated feel- 
ing recals others as sacred, till he 
has run through the story of his 
life from his boyish days,” when his 
Sabbaths were spent among the lone 
hills, watching his flock, and conning 
over the Holy Book, till he joined the 
returning worshippers, discoursing to- 
gether of the glonous things they had 
heard — even up to the present mo- 
ment, when his Sabbaths arc again 
passed in loneliness, far from the 
house of prayer, and when he knows, 
only from others, the gracious words 
whicli^ the Lord speaks to his people 
^ ^ith of his servants. It is 
St, for many generations, in scr 


vcral of the more secluded portions of 
Scotland, the habits of our forefathers 
were formed and perpetuated ; con- 
joining, in the same minds, the great- 
est simplicity and sublimity of cha- 
racter ; embracing the observance of 
much at which philosophy may 
smile, but comprising also the prin- 
ciples of a wisdom which philosophy 
could never teach, and which has 
made their '^simple annals” to abound 
in the stores of a traditional litera- 
ture, which is not only fitted to in- 
terest the imagination, but also to 
sublime and improve the heart. 

Although it is true that these in- 
fluences of the associating principle 
are universal in their operation, and 
that even those who are most un- 
spotted by the sin of romance, and 
least addicted to its pleasures, owe to 
its illusions many of the peculiari- 
ties of their characters, and not a few 
of the enjoyments of life ; yet there 
is still a marked difference in the 
ascendancy which it has usurped in 
different minds. There is a saga- 
cious race of matter-of-fact men, 
whose emotions are restricted to ob- 
jects that are visibly and tangibly 
before them. They value things only 
by their intrinsic worth, their weight, 
or their length, breadth, and thick- 
ness. There is more to delight them 
in a rich harvest field, than in all 
that savage Rosa dash'd, or learn- 
ed Poussin drew.” To them all 
places are alike, — the patriot's grave, 
and the turf that wraps the nameless 
vulgar, — the birth-place of a Shake- 
speare, and the natal spot of any 
other deer-stalker in Old England. 
The idea of a power, in particular 
places and objects, to embody anew' 
the events of past ages, appears to 
them as outrageous a mockery of 
the senses, as the Catholic doctrine 
of the real presence. If one of 
these substantial thinkers attempt 
the description of a country, he is 
sure to expatiate on the number of 
fat acres it contains, and the inter- 
esting beauties of its farm-yards, 
clover-patches, and live stock. Or, 
if his imagination attempt a higher 
flight, he refreshes you with the pic- 
ture of a fertile plain, neatly por- 
tioned out into square fields, bound- 
ed by trim hedge-rows, which arc 
varied, at regular distances, by per- 
pendicular trees, whose branches arc 
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lopped ofF out of regard to the neigh- 
bouring crops ; where, from an equal 
affection for the interests of the mea- 
dow, the streams are confined, and 
trained to seek the lowest level by the 
Btraightest line ; and, in the midst of 
this fairy land, you are required to 
suppose a spacious quadrangular man- 
sion, girt round by an Archipelago 
of office-houses, of every diversity of 
shape, size, and position ; the adorn- 
ment of a poultry-yard in front, and 
a high-walled garden behind, and 
such other appurtenances as may 
grace and beautify so lovely a spot of 
ground. He looks upon a ' country, 
in short, only as a particular extent 
of soil, of greater or less productive- 
ne|s. That land to him is the love- 
IkSt on the face of the earth,” which 
rears the most abundant harvests, 
and the fattest beeves ; and even the 
most glorious luminary of heaven is 
chiefly admired, as something espe- 
cially propitious to the labours of the 
husbandtnan. 

From this, which may be consider- 
ed as the lowest, up to the most vi- 
sionary description of character, there 
is an endless diversity in the influ- 
ences of the suggesting principle. 
The greater portion of mankind lie 
between the two extremes. They are 
an amphibious race of animals, who 
live, partly amid the realities of the 
earth, and partly among the aerial 
fictions of imagination. They are, 
many of them, like some of your 
middle men in politics, — half Whig 
half Tory, wholly nothing, — and 
their conduct and sentiment exhibit 
the same inconsistencies. There is a 
perpetual conflict carrying ou within 
them, like that which the ancient 
Manichcan heretics represented be- 
tween the material and divine souls 
in man. 'J’hcy are, in a small way, 
curious collectors of all sorts of relics, 
of genuine buttons and musket-balls 
from Waterloo, and grains of the 
identical sand which half suffocated 
the inhabitants of Naples during the 
last great irruption of Vesuvius. You 
will also find in their possession a 
collection, rich and rare,” of all 
the snuff-boxes, walking-canes, &c. 
which have been consecrated by fa- 
mily use for many generations back ; 
and some of our hlueSf we are cred- 
ibly informed, can shew the very 
liooped petticoat and stomacher with 


which their great-grandmothers, se- 
ven times removed, first captivated 
the affections of their grandsires ; to 
the resistless attractions of which, 
through a necessary succession of 
causes and effects, they can trace up 
their own existence. Hence, also, 
the treasures of epitaphs, original 
poetry, and auto^aphs, with which, 
like a cornucopia, the albums of 
the same worthies overflow ; and all 
the precious stones and antiques, 
which adorn the cabinets of the nu- 
merous lovers of virtu. 

There is yet another class of cha- 
racter, in whose minds the power of 
association has established the throne 
of its dominion, and rules with the 
most absolute sway: ^^thc lunatic, 
the lover, and the poet.” The wild 
rhapsodies in which madness gives 
vent to its fury, rising, sometimes, to 
a pitch of awful sublimity, — starting 
from one cloudy summit to another, 
and connecting together, in its excur- 
sions, objects the most remote and 
discordant, — display, not only a per- 
version, but a strength of the sug- 
gesting principle, which opens up a 
curious field of speculation to the 
metaphysical inquirer. This interest 
is encreased, when we consider its 
connections with the poetical tem- 
perament, and also the resemblance 
which its lawless creations bear to 
the visions which pass before the 
mind during sleep. That an extra- 
ordinary influence is, in these cases, 
exerted by the suggesting principle, 
is likewise proved by the fact, that, 
in their most sane moments, when 
alive, not only to the intelligence, but 
also many of the best feelings of hu- 
manity, the sight of a particular ob- 
ject, a sound, a word, or the sugges- 
tion of a train of thought, touches a 
chord, whose jarring destroys all the 
harmony of the mind, till it becomes 
a chaos of intellectual darkness and 
the wildest anarchy. Even in the 
mildest cases of insanity, the sudden 
alternations of joy and grief, — the un- 
wearied repetition of the same name 
in every tone of voice, and now 
every degree of slowness and rapidity 
of articulation, — the broken snatches 
of songs, now cheerful, and again 
plaintive, all bespeak the change 
which has been wrought on the 
powers of suggestion, and the influ- 
ence which it throws back on the 
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terapcraincnt of the mind* Tu many 
of our readers, it >vill seem an easy 
and natural transition, to pass from 
the madman to the lover; as they 
may be inclined to consider the latter 
only as a modification and sub-species 
of the former. AVith him, all the 
associations of the mind are coloured 
by one image. Every beautiful ob- 
ject that strikes his eye, every reflec- 
tion which arises in nis mind, sug- 
gests it. The wide earth is conse- 
crated as the temple of his idolatrous 
worship ; his heart of hearts is the 
shrine on which his ofierings are 
presented ; and every thing around 
and within him recals the remem- 
brance of the sole object of his ado- 
ration. He sees other objects only 
througli the medium of feelings con- 
versant only with one revered image ; 
and hence the ideal relation which is 
formed between his own heart, the 
idol of its aftections, and the channs 
of universal nature, by which the 
one so readily and vividly suggests 
the other. His soul is so over-in- 
formed with life, that whatever be 
breathes on, is impregnated with vi- 
taUty. The varied forms of natural 
beauty, and whatever he gazes on 
with delight, thus become a portion 
of his own existence ; — and between 
all objects which harmonize with the 
master-passion, and are suggested by 
it, there is thus the intimate connec- 
tion of a relationship of the heart. 
'J^he scenes of former enjoyment, 
where rapture uttered vows and 
wept between,” ever afterwards a- 
waken nearly the same emotions; 
his passion, hke the art of the xiain- 
ter, has transcribed on matter, and 
thus rendered permanent the most 
evanescent feelings of the soul. The 
pledge of a mutual and deathless at- 
tachment is thus not only valuable, 
as the promise and surety of future 
joy, but also as a remembrancer of 
the past, which renders it ever pre- 
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sent. It not only furnishes oil to 
tlte lamp of hope, but keeps alive the 
vestal fire of memory. The viviiy- 
ing strength of his feelings gives a 
r^lity to objects and ideas the most 
visionary ; his recollections become as 
distinct as perceptions ; his associa- 
tions powerful as the talisman of the 
magician, which brings within the 
circle it has drawn the richest trea- 
sures of the earth. Poetry is the 
language of love — the love of nature, 
of moral truth, excellence, and uni- 
versal beauty, as well as the tender 
passion to which the name is more 
ordinarily applied. The characters 
of the lover and poet thus closely 
resemble each other. There is in 
both the same waywardness and fc^^ 
of feeling, the same compass ml 
vividness of suggestion. Both live 
in a creation of their own, which they 
have formed out of the fairest and 
best of nature’s works. The mate- 
rial is but the emblem of this ideal 
world, in which they move and 
breathe; its objects are hieroglyphics, 
in which they trace a hidden mean- 
ing, and by means of which tlu y 
express and embody the internal af- 
fections of the heart. The gifted 
eye of the poet discerns wisdom and 
beauty, which others cannot distin- 
guish, — in the <]uivering of a leaf he 
sees the trembling hopes of man, 
which glitter for a while, then fall, 
and are borne down the stream oi' 
destiny ; in the flowers of the field, 
the emblem of his own life — in their 
fleeting colours, his own joys — in 
their decay, his own dissolution — in 
their revival, that spring when bc' 
shall rise from the dust of the earth, 
and flourish in immortal bloom. He 
discovers instruction and delight in 
every page of Nature's volumes ; 

Finds tongues in trees, lK)oks in the run- 
ning bnxtks. 

Sermons in stones, and good in every 
thing. 
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WEEDS AND FLOWEUS. 

No. III. 

The Village. 

The mind, and not the man, doth make or mar ; 
Not from the man, but from the mind proceed 
All outward acts, virtue or vanity : 

The mind doth make each man to do each deed. 


A M o N c; the higher ranks of society 
ill Scotland, few, perhaps, enjoyed 
more uninterrupted happiness than 
Mr Graham and his lady. He was 
]»roprictor of Greenhank, an estate 
sufficiently large to affiord all the com* 
forts and conveniences of life to a 
rational mind, not enervated by 
luxury, nor seduced by a vitiated 
taste for the pleasures and follies of 
fashion. The lands were a paternal 
inheritance, which had been in the 
family for several centuries; the 
inaiision-house was antiquated, and, 
by fashionable gentlemen, would have 
been pronounced inconvenient ; but 
such was Mr Graham's respectful re- 
verence for his ancestors, that he made 
no external alteration in the struc- 
ture of the building; and, in his eyes, 
any deficiency in fashionable ele- 
gance and modern taste, was more 
than counterbalanced by the air of 
antiquity which surrounded the ve- 
nerable pile. 

Mr Graham’s station was sufficient- 
ly high to give him respectability in 
the country, without placing him on 
that troublesome elevation which 
would have prevented him from en- 
joying the domestic and rural plea- 
sures most congenial to his disposi- 
tion. He resided constantly on his 
estate, which was nearly an hundred 
miles distant from Edinburgh, and 
so far from any neighbouring pro- 
prietor, burgh, or public road, as to 
preclude the intrusion of impertinent 
or troublesome visitors. 

In early life, he had made a short 
tour on the continent, and, unlike 
many of his countrymen, returned a 
patriot, one who still beUeves that 

His first, best country, ever is at home. 

In the matrimonial lottery, Mr 
Graham had been so fortunate as to 
draw a most valuable prize, which 
was by him reckoned inestimable. 


Mirror for Magistrates. 

He had been married nearly twenty 
years, and Mrs Graham was still a 
fine woman, both in face and form ; 
being still nearly a lustrum on the 
right side of forty ; but her personal 
charms were the least valuable |)art 
of her attractions ; some of her nobler 
endowments will appear in the pro- 
gress of our tale. At present we shall 
only observe, that she was equally 
partial as her husband to the plea- 
sures of domestic life; with some 
unfashionable peculiarities, which 
made her be laughed at by her su- 
periors, — envied and half hated by 
ner equals, — loved, revered, and a- 
dored as a being of a higher order, by 
the sons and daughters of adversity 
for several miles around. 

Their eldest daughter was now 
seventeen, and had all the loveliness 
which graced her mother, in the 
brightest bloom of her virgin beauty ; 
and her tuition gave rich promise of 
all these unfashionable propensities to 
which we have alluded. In a word, 
she was admired and beloved, in the 
circle where she was known ; and 
strangers could not see Clementina 
Graham without experiencing most 
delightful emotions. 

Although Mr Graham and his 
amiable lady had several friends and 
acquaintances in the Scottish me- 
tropolis, they seldom visited there. 
However, their third visit was made, 
accompanied by their eldest daugh- 
ter, at the time of which we write. 
It was Clementina’s first appearance 
in that emporium of taste, elegance, 
and science. We speak not of what 
she felt, nor how much she was ad- 
mired ; for although our little story 
had its rise in Edinburgh, the prin- 
cipal scene is on the estate of Green- 
bank. 

During their stay in the metropo- 
lis, Mr Graham, his wife, and daugh- 
ter, one day dined in a large and 
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fashionable party, Avhere the conver- 
sation turned on the comparative ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of town 
and country. As was to be expect- 
ed^ there was much diversity and 
contrariety of opinion on this topic ; 
but after the company in general had 
dropped the subject, it was kept up 
by a couple of young ladies. Miss 
Henrietta Vellum and Mrs JonquiL 
The former was the only daughter of 
an eminent and wealthy citizen, of 
that class whose prosperity depends 
upon the distrust, crimes, and follies 
of the public. The latter was a wi- 
dow, who went into her weeds just 
as she went out of hef teens, having 
been only for a few months the wife 
of an old gentleman, who, when past 
his grand climacteric, was so struck 
with her inimitable graces, that he 
wooed and won her ; and, as a due 
reward for her condescension, died, to 
put her in full possession of his im- 
mense wealth, of which he left her 
sole heiress. 

To those unacquainted with her 
history, Mrs Jonquil seemed a 
blooming virgin, her charms only ex- 
panding to maturity ; and even those 
who knew her intimately, acknow- 
ledged that her face, like her for- 
tune, was wonderfully improved by 
her visit to the Hymeneal temple. 

'Miss Vellum most unhesitatingly 
expressed her dislike, ay, her detes- 
tation of the country, however much 
it had been praised by fabling and 
idle poets ; the scenery and the people 
were to her equally odious. Her 
heart sickened when she thought of 

Plain work, purling brooks, 

Old-fashionM halls, dull aunts, and 
croaking rooks. 

She acknowledged that she did, in 
complaisance to her uncle. Sir Wil- 
liam, contrive to kill a few weeks in 
summer, when the town was empty, 
at his country seat ; he was enthusi- 
astic in his admiration of the coun- 
ti^ ; but her aversion increased every 
visit ; it was merely gazing at the 
same trees, listening to the same 
sounds ; to sauntef alone in dull me- 
limcholy walks, and come home to 
dine with the parish parson, in his 
rusty black coat ; and who had never 
read the last series of Tales of my 
Landlord, and had not even heard of 
Maturings Tragedy. Yet such was 


the only society to be met with in 
the country, unless the landlord ge- 
nerously' condescended to invite a few 
of those whom he considered his 
most respectable tenants, and in that 
event, they soon verified the asser- 
tion of Crabhe, (tha only poet who 
has drawn a true picture of country 
manners,) for the dining-room then 
became the scene 

Where all were talkers, and where none 
could teach. 

Should she rashly venture beyond 
the pleasure-grounds, she was insult- 
ed by the broad stare of the rustic 
boors, and afironted by the whis- 
perings of her own sex : proper ob- 
jects, indeed, to become the heroes 
and heroines of pastoral poetry ; and 
she affirmed, that she would as soon 
expect delicacy, or even civility, from 
a North American savage, as from 
a boorish country bumpkin. The 
young women were hoydens in shape, 
and slatterns in dress ; those who had 
any pretensions to beauty being 
blowzy wenches, incapable of cither 
feeling or inspiring tender senti- 
ments, and unworthy of being be- 
loved. She concluded her sweeping 
censures by saying, that if it did not 
sound like an Irish bull, she would 
affirm, that, if condemned to live in 
the country, she should die in less 
than a twelvemonth. With respect 
to the old folks, she was sure they 
were proud, poor, and discontented ; 
but she had never conversed with 
any of diem, nor ventured into their 
miserable hovels ; for she was sure, 
that 

There all is want, and woe, and wretched- 
ness ! 

Such was the cmphatical descrip- 
tion of a country village, by that 
moral poet, whom they had already 
quoted, whose high regard for trutu 
forbade 

These real ills to hide, 

In tinsel trappings of poetic pride. 

Mrs Jonquil was equally extrava- 
gant in expressing her admiration of 
rural scenery, and the guileless sim- 
plicity of country manners ; saying, 
that against the opinion of tht jaun- 
diccd-eyed muse of the misanthropic 
Crabhe, she could bring a host of 
authorities. Virgil, courtier as he 
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was, had extolled the happiness of a 
country life ; at leasts if she might 
credit Drydens translation^ for she 
clumed no acquaintance with die 
original.^ Thomson had echoed him^ 
with delighted heart ; and^ with rap- 
ture-beaming eye, had marked the 
features of nature, and sung the 
charms of love and rural innocence. 
Goldsmith had sighed and w^t over 
his ruined Auburn, which she was 
sure was not a fancied picture. That 
pleasing poet, and amiable man, Cow- 
per, had said, 

“ God made the country, but man made 
the town 

and she was so decidedly of his opi- 
nion, that she emigrated from city 
smoke when she saw the buds in 
Charlotte-square spread into leaves, 
and did not return, except on a visit 
like the present, till the leaves on the 
birch had changed from green to 
filemot. To sum up the whole, she 
could, with truth, adopt the language 
of the poet last mentioned, and say, 
— “ The country wins me still; 

I never fram’d a wish, or form’d a plan, 
That Aattcr’d me with hopes of earthly bliss, 
But there I laid the scene.” 

The warmth of the fair widow in- 
creased as she proceeded ; and it was 
observed, that she directed several 
secret and significant glances at a 
young country gentleman, whose fa- 
ther had lately left him heir to a fine 
estate, and who had, on some pre- 
vious occasions, evinced a partiality 
for the company of the handsome 
widow. 

Both continued obstinate in their 
opposite opinions, without any dis- 
play of either wit or novelty on the 
subject ; when Mrs Graham, with 
that suavity so natural to her, said, 

If age and experience have any 
claim to be heard, perhaps I may, 
without impertinence, offer my opi- 
nion on the point in dispute; and 
having lived both in town and coun- 
try, may be supposed to have acquir- 
ed some practical knowledge of a sub- 
ject on which you reason only from 
theory, and, permit roe to say, ap- 
pear to have trusted to the opinions 
of others, when you ought to have 
consulted your own judgments. You 
seem also to have formed your no- 
tions chiefly from the poets, — a class 
of men, who, although in general 
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pleasing companions, arc not always 
to be trusted for tlie fidelity of their 
delineations, as it is the very essence 
of their art, to amplify and neigh ten 
the colouring of the oljects on which 
they are employed. But let them 
not be accus^ of wilfully attempting 
to deceive ; for being accustomed to 
look at the world of imagination, ra- 
ther than that of reality, they are 
themselves deceived; and he who 
has the greatest poetical power, is 
most to be suspected of exaggeration, 
in the disposition of light and shade, 
as he may h&ve a partiality for, or a 
prejudice against, the objects he is re- 
presenting. Farther, as poets are, in 
general, admirers uf nature, it may be 
presumed they will exhibit pleasing 
and favourable pictures of pastorm 
and humble life. Exceptions ar^ 
sometimes to be found ; and you, 
my dear Henrietta, have quoted one, 
perhaps the most striking to be found 
in the poetical annals of our country ; 
for I know of no poet, from Chaucer 
to the present day, who has adhered 
so closely to truth, and, at the same 
time, given such unfavourable repre- 
sentations of human natureasCrabbe. 
He is the Rembrandt of poets, his 
colouring is so dark and gloomy. Per- 
haps 1 might add, that, like More- 
land, he selects his subjects from low 
life, and is equally graphic in their 
delineation. It has been remarked 
of that painter, that he was fond of 
introducing that unclean and un- 
seemly animal, a swine, into almost 
all his sketches from rural life ; su 
Crabbe generally contrives to exhi- 
bit, in his pictures, some vice, folly, 
or misfortune, which operates like a 
drop of gall in the cup of human life, 
embittering the draught. That all 
which he describes has happened, 
and will again occur, is readily grant- 
ed ; tempests will wake in skies u- 
sually temperate, and pestilence break 
out in the most salubrious climate ; 
but we are nut, on that account, to 
frame the general rule from what 
should form only tlie exception. He 
who delights to look for weeds rather 
than flowers, will, by searching, And 
them in the fairest ganlcn ; and had 
Crabbe been as assiduous in selecting 
flowers, as he has been in culling 
weeds, he would have found no diffi- 
culty in forming a nosegay, fragrant 
and beautiful. ^Because poor human 
4 C 
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Nature has some pimples and scars on 
her face, he applies his microscope to 
those unseeraly excrescences, forget- 
ting, that all these may be found in 
a very regular set of features, and 
most attractive face. But most of 
our poets have erred on the other 
extreme ; because rural scenery is 
pleasing, they paint Arcadian fields, 
cloudless skies, spotless innocence per- 
vading every bosom, and uninter- 
rupted happiness inhabiting every cot- 
tage. They delight to sing of that 
golden age, when 

‘ The world and love w'as young, 

And truth on every shepherd’s tongue.’ 

All this is very well as a fancy pic- 
ture, but it is equally distant from 
nature, as those of him whom 1 have 
already censured ; and, I must own, 
bears less of a moral tendency. It 
might be allowable to place the most 
pleasing figures in the foreground, 
and strongest light; while objects 
offensive to the eye might, witli pro- 
priety, be thrown into shade ; but to 
render the picture more attractive, 
although less faithful, nothing un- 
lovely finds a place in the landscape. 
Thus, by both of these opposite 
characters, nature is caricatured, 
while their readers arc misled aud 
bewildered. Such, I find, is the 
case here ; for you, Henrietta, have 
most foully libelled the country and 
its inhabitants; while you, Ara- 
bella, must be convicted of gross flat- 
tery, or blind partiality to both. 
Climate and season have an irre- 
sistible influence in rendering the 
town or country the more agreeable ; 
but human nature is originally the 
same in both ; although the difference 
of education, arising from birth, lo- 
cal associations, and other incidental 
causes, may either promote or retard 
the growth of intellect, and operate 
very differently in the cultivation of 
the moral virtues, and ultimately form 
very opposite characters ; yet I must 
admit, that there have come under 
ray own observation, habits and dis- 
positions so very different, where all 
outward circumstances of education 
and fortune^ppeared the same, that 
I bave been, and still am, puzzled to 
account for the anomaly. But if you, 
my dear cou6ins> would, as you have 
long promised, come and spend a few 
weeks at Greonbank, I should hope 


to establish the charges of rash judg- 
ment, which I have brought against 
both of you ; and that, before your 
departure, you would retract your 
present notions, for more rational 
opinions.” 

Before leaving Edinburgh, Mr 
Graham and Clementina joined in 
pressing the invitation, which was 
accepted ; and the two fashionable la- 
dies promised to rusticate for a little, 
as soon as they could discharge some 
previous engagements. 

It was late in the season before the 
ladies could depart for Greenhank, 
which they reached just in time to 
witness Summer exchanging her fer- 
vid glow and wanton glances, for the 
chaster graces and matron smiles of 
Autumn. We have already said, 
that the house of Greenhank was 
antiquated ; it stood on a sloping 
hank, and around many of its turrets 

“ Twined the clasping ivy green ; 

Back o’er, firs the high craigs clcading, 

liais’d around a cozic screen.” 

At the distance of about a mile, it 
was flanked on each side with heath- 
clad hills, now glowing in purple 
beauty, and shedding fragrance a- 
round, mingling with the odours of 
the creeping wild thyme, which co- 
vered the grey rocks, where the wild 
beehummed,loadingher hairy thighs. 
Between these and the mansion- 
house waved venerable woods, be- 
neath whose shade the blackberry 
ripened, in size and luxuriance far 
beyond what it attains on the open 
and unsheltered heath ; they were 
just coming in season, the wood- 
strawberry and wild-rasp having dis- 
appeared ; in the garden and the or- 
chard, Pomona shed her sweets and 
downy blushes in varied and luscious 
profusion ; an extensive valley spread 
Wore the house, where the fields 
seemed to smile with the load of plen- 
ty, now beginning to assume the hue 
of approaching harvest ; at irregular 
distances were seen the snug farm- 
steading, and the clustered cottages 
of the more populous and social ham- 
let. 

On the fourth week after the ar- 
rival of the ladies, it had rained for 
some days, and Miss Vellum had 
sneeringly spoke of the delight of liv- 
ing in the country ; hut the weather 
was again fair, and apparently set- 
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dcd. One fine mornings after break- posed to the sun and fresh air^ and 
fastj Mrs Graham proposed that they at night they served for a resting- 
should have a walk^ and she, accom- place to the labourers, as they talked 
panied by her daughter and their over the occurrences or news of the 
guests, took their way along a fine day. With very few exceptions, 
sheltered narrow glen, where the ri- every dwelling exhibited signs of 
vulet was sometimes heard to brawl neatness and comfort, which Mrs 


and murmur among the rocks, over- 
shadowed by the weeping birch, and 
branching hazel, and a little farther 
on, seemed to sleep on the level and 
grassy meadow, where it spreads its 
bosom to the sky, reflecting the lofty 
beeches on its banks, while the trout 
jumped with quivering fin, snatch- 
ing at the fly dancing in the sun- 
beamg. After leaving the valley, 
they saw before them a large and 
thickly-clustered village ; the straw- 
roofed cottages peeping through the 
trees, and the blue smoke curling a- 
bove them, till it Was lost in viewless 
ether ; the varied aspect of the little 
fields, as they passed, indicated that 
they were cultivated by difibrent te- 
nants ; a man and his wife were seen 
reaping in one quarter ,* perhaps in 
another there was the addition of a 
daughter; and in a third, some young- 
lings were making awkward attempts 
at the rural employment: seldom 
more than two cows were seen feed- 
ing together ; and the song of the lit- 
tle herd-boy, or girl, resounded over 
the plain. They entered the village, 
watered by a streamlet, which occa- 
sionally spread into a pool, where the 
noisy ducks kept up their ceaseless 
din ; the crested cock strutted majes- 
tically along, occasionally chucking 
to the feathered females ot his haram, 
then pausing, clapping his wings, and 
crowing a note of defiance to the chal- 
lenge of some distant rival, which 
had just sounded in his ear. 1'he 
industry lof the inhabitants was ge- 
nerally visible, by many external 
signs ; along the margin of the rivu- 
let, the tweeling web, for sheets, or 
plain linen, for other domestic pur- 
poses, was stretched out to bleach, 
pinned down at each end, sometimes 
accompanied by a parcel of yarn, pre- 
paratory to another web against next 
season. 

The well-thatched hay-rick, and 
snugly-covered peat-stack, shewed 
their provident anticipation of the 
coming winter. At many of the 
doors were stone benches, on which 
the dbhes of the dairy were now ex- 


Graham was careful in pointing out 
to her visitors. But,’* said that 
lady, we must see the interior of a 
few cottages ; for 1 know that you. 
Miss Vellum, think with Crabbe, 
and Bums’s dog Csesar, that 

Surely poor folk maun be wretches.’* 

They proceeded till more than half 
way through the village, and now 
n^et several of the inhabitants of 
both sexes ; the men uniformly 
touching their hats, or bonnets, as 
they passed the ladies, and the ivo- 
men making a respectful rustic curt- 
sy. As they approached a house, 
smaller and meaner in appearance 
than any they had yet passed, Cle- 
mentina said, 1 tnink, mother, we 
should look in here,” and they en- 
tered, Mrs Graham leading the way. 

The only inhabitant seemed to be 
an old woman, seated at the window, 
and employed in knitting, with a 
book open on her lap : a crutch stood 
beside her, which she took, and lay- 
ing the book, with her spectacles, in 
the window sill, attempted to rise. 
" Sit still, Margaret,” said Mrs 
Graham, walking up toher, and taking 
her hand ; we will find seats for 
ourselves.” Clementina handed chairs 
for her mother and the strangers, 
and all were seated beside the invalid. 

You are alone to-day, Margaret,” 
said Mrs Graham. ** Jenny is out 
at the shearing ; but I’m no alane, 
my lady ; I have just been reading the 
consolations of Him, who says, ‘ 1 am 
with you always, even to the end of 
the world,’ and He has never left me 
comfortless.” “ Would you like, or 
be able to bear the air in your little 
garden to-day I have learned 
never to like, at least not to long, for 
what is inconvenient." “ But we 
could easily assist you ; and as we 
intend passing half an hour with you, 
will again bring you in.” Had 
this been the first time you had shew- 
ed me this kindness, I would beg 
you not to take the trouble, al- 
though 1 doubt you'll find me lean 
heavier now; for I am wearing 
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weaker/' Mrs Graham and her 
daughter took each an arm, and the 
old woman, on her crutch, was slowly 
conducted to a rustic seat in the 
garden. ** I have mcikle to thank 
my good friends for, although I ken 
that some dinna want to hear of their 
kindnesses ; but, dear Miss Clemy, 
1 didna think, when you caused that 
scat to be put up, that I wad ever 
enjoyed it so mcikle; but when 
Jenny's at hamc, an’ the wind lown, 
she takes me out in the e’e o’ the day, 
an' sits down beside me wi’ her 
scam, 1 think the caller air refreshes 
my heart.” ‘‘ How long have you 
now wanted the use of your limbs, 
Margaret?” “ It's ten years bye- 
gane Lammas since I was owre the 
door, without help." ** And we find 
you still cheerful and happy ?” I 
have good cause to be so — I’m kindly 
dealt with in the day of adversity ; 
I have yet many mercies for which 
to be thankful ; I've the use of mv 
hands, an’ alsomy e’esight, by which 
1 am still able to read my Bible, an’ 
it has taught me not to murmur. 
When my ^deman was ta’cn frae 
me, 1 thought that I ivas left de- 
fenceless; my William grew up, 
an’ he was cut down, like a young 
aik just coming to its strength ; ^ an' 
fiow 1 am bereaved indeed,' said 1 ; 
but 1 was justlvj^ yet mercifully chas- 
tised, for my mistrust an' repining ; 
1 lost my ability, and then my Hea- 
venly Father shewed his kindness 
in my visitation : my Jenny was then 
little ither than a bairn ; but He 
proved the widow’s stay, an’ the 
orphan’s shield, by raising up friends 
for me ; the best an' kindest — I need- 
na, indeed I'm forbidden to speak of : 
I want for iiaething, an’ my lassie is 
grown up, wlia does a’ in her power 
to keep me easy." Does the Mi- 
nister still call on you ?” llegu- 
larly: he was here last week, an' 
sees me aye ance in the month ; his 
visits are always pleasant, an', I trust, 
profitable. He is a faithful servant 
of his Great Master’s ; may he have 
the pleasure, in this world, of seeing 
the work prosper in his hand, an' be 
the honoured instrument of ‘ turning 
many to righteousness.' Besides these 
visits, I ha'c mony ane frae ither 
good characters ; an’ a' the neigh- 
bours, young an' auld, down to the 
very bairns, arc fond of auld Mar- 


garet." “ How trim and clean your 
little garden is, and every thing 
thriving so nicely ! Who is your 
gardener ?" We got John Wnght, 
to dig the ground, an’ plant the cab- 
bages an’ potatoes ; he s a sair work- 
ing man, an' puts through a job in 
a wee time ; for he was no lang a- 
bout it : for ony thing else, it’s a’ my 
lassie's handy-wark ; an’ William 
Smith, wha was in the tithcr gloa- 
min', says I've the best ingans in a’ 
the village ; the lupins, ' mignonette, 
an’ sweet maijorum, too, that Miss 
(^lemy, there, was sae kind as bring 
the seeds of, in her pocket ; see how 
bonny they are, an’ sae sweet as they 
smell ; these pinks an’ roses arc so 
delightfu': Jenny’s a handy an' a 
thrifty lassie, she tents them a' — up 
in the morning weeding and hoeing, 
syne at her wark by the time that 
some ithers arc only rising ; an' the 
blessing o' Providence is upon a’ that 
she does, for you see ilka tning thriv- 
ing around you.” 

A passing cloud now threatened a 
slight shower, and they conducted 
Margaret to the cottage. Sit down, 
ladies, till that scrow of a" shower 
gang bye,” said the old woman. Ob- 
serving that they were looking at the 
furniture, she said, The house is 
hardly sae clean the day as ye use to 
see it; for Jenny's sair hurried just 
now ; she has the har'st-rig to attend 
by sun-rise ; but she cleans the house, 
an’ puts on my claes, ere she gang 
out ; rins hame at parritch time, an' 
mak's my breakfast ; comes again at 
dinner, an’ trips awa' ilka time, as 
light as a lamb, an’ as blithe ‘ as a 
lintie." " But I have heard that she 
is to be married,” said Miss Graham. 

To you, my honoured friends, 1 
ncedna deny, that she might have 
been in her ain house ere now ; 
but she told Robbie that she wad 
never leave me alane, an’ helpless. 
He kindly offered to take me wi' her. 
* Na, na,*^ said she ; ‘ my mither has 
aye had a house o’ her am aboon her 
head, an’ 1 sail never be the means 
o’ making her sit down at anither's 
fireside !' An' thus your ladyship sees 
that I'm keeping her frae ane wham 
1 ken she lo’es dearly ; yet she’s as 
carefu’ an’ happy wi’ me, as if 1 were 
a’ her stoop an’ stay in this warld ; 
but I trust she’ll no lose her reward. 
Sac you sec, ladies, I’ve mony meri 
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cies,*aii' gryte cause to be tbankfu' ; 
waiting wi* patient resignation^ an' 
not without nope, till it be His plea- 
sure, an' His own good time, to call 
me hame.” 

The ladies now took leave of Mar> 
garet, and passing forward, met an 
old man, who bowed respectfully. 

‘ ‘ How are you to-day, AVilliara ?” 
said Mrs Graham. “ J thank you, 
ma'am, I've nae reason to complain ; 

1 never exj^ectit to be sae weef after 
my mishan ter,* when the cart eoupit 
aboon me ; but Doctor Syme's a can- 
ny, skilfu’ chiel, an* Providence has 
blessed his wark, for Pm a* hale in 
lith an’ limb. It wad ha’e been an 
unco had-again if I had been laid 
up i’ the har'st time ; but things are 
better ordered.” ‘'You have bad 
weather for your harvest.” “ Ay, 
t wa or three dribbly days ; but they've 
done nae skaith, and 1 think we'll 
ha'e settled weather now.” “ And 
what sort of crop have you this sea- 
son ?'' “ No bad ava — weel filled, 

and plenty o’t ; 1 think there will be 
meat for baith man an' beast. There’s 
a w^ee scab upo' the potatoes, but 
they're a heavy crap, an' as dry an' 
fine as can be.” “ How is Marion ?” 
“ Brawlie, 1 thank you ; will you no 
stap in an* see her r” “ Yes, Wil- 
liam ; can you go back with us ?” 
“ With pleasure, ladies.” They 
turned into the cottage, and found 
Marion busy churning. “ Let us 
not interrupt you,” said Mrs Graham. 
“ The kirn can stand a wee,” said 
Marion ; “ come awa ben.” Chairs 
were set in a clean, comfortable room. 
“ Wad you taste a sour cogue the 
day, ladies ? ” inquired Marion. 
“ With much pleasure, if you can 
give us any of your fine oat cakes," 
replied Clementina. " They’re no 
just sae gude the day ; for yc ken, 
ma'am, its har'st, and they got a 
hasty scouther.” The milk was pro- 
duced ; the cream was rich, and even 
the city strangers pronounced it de- 
licious. " Your dairy will be less 
profitable, now that butter and cheese 
are so low priced.” " The pund- 
weight is cheaper, ma’am, but wc 
have mair o' them ; I never made 
sae meikle butter an' cheese in a 
season, an' never gave sac meikle 
milk to my neighbours.” " Ay, 
gudewife, yeVe found it true that 
Bolomon says, ' There is that scat- 


tcreth, and yet increaseth ; be tliat 
giveth to the poor lendeth to the 
Lord;' and I trow, Marion, nano 
ever lost at his hand,” said her hus- 
band. " But will your ladyship no 
gang an' spier for Susie Blair the 
day?” "Yes; 1 must not neglect 
her, you know I never do ; but how' 
is Widow Millar ?” “ Aye complain- 
ing, an' aye discontented ; a poor un- 
happy creature ; there's aye some- 
thing wanting, or something wrang, 
wi' Eppie ; the weather’s o’er weet, 
or o'er dry ; o’er warm, or o’er cauld ; 
she has rnair lying siller than ony anc 
in a’ the village, and yet she’s aye 
Xiinging, an' pleading poverty ; but 1 
neerlna tell your ladyship about her.” 

“ Ay ; 1 know the poor woman — 
she is rather in bad health, and that 
affects her temper.” “ Nae doubt ; 
but an* she w'ould look around her, 
she wad see mair reason for sadness, 
where there is cheerful resignation. 
There’s Jamie Davidson lost his 
wife, an' his last bairn, this summer ; 
ye ken he had a son killed in Egypt, 
an* anitber in Spain ; his auldest 
daughter died last year in a decline. 
He hasna ane now to care for him ; 
but naebody ever hears him com- 
plain ; he says it is the band of the 
Almighty, an' it's bis duty to sub- 
mit without murmuring.” 

Leaving this happy family, they 
entered a house of superior external 
appearance — it was Widow I^lillar's ; 
the kitchen >vas large, but seemed in 
less order than that they 'bad just 
left ; the widow also a^q^eared more 
slovenly, and less clean in her dress, 
than Marion. “ TIow do you do to- 
day, Elspa ?” said Mrs (iraham ; 
“ we have just made free to call as 
we passed.” “ I'm surely obliged to 
your leddyship, thoi^li my bouse is 
no in order for taking in gentry.” 
“ O, make no apology, Elspa ; you 
are a tlirifty house- wife, and always 
busy ; 1 am glad to see you look so 
well.” " Ah ! weel — I’m very poor- 
ly ; but yc canna sit down there ; 
come this way, leddies.” She led 
the wav to a room, which wanted 
only a little more attention to clean- 
liness to have been neat and com-* 
fortable ; but the owner’s bustling 
thrift, and want of order, were visi- 
ble all around. “ You say you arc 
poorly, Elspa, but indeed you look 
wcll.'^’ ‘‘ Tm no just bed-last, but 
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mony ane wad gang to their bed wi* ken, an' works the bit land atween 
less ailing them.” What is the bands. Wisht, ye skellachin* thing!” 
matter?” Thae base rheuniaticks — cried she, to a canary in a cage hang- 
first in ae shoulder, then in anither ; ing by the window. *' That's ane o' 
wi' them, an* ithcr ailments. I've Meg's maggots ; she insists that it's 
hardly a day to do weel ; an’ this company to me when she's out — ^poor 
filthjr weather gies them aye anither company indeed I aye lilting an* sing- 
eik.' O we have fine weather ing: there’s little singing in my head; 
now, Elspa.” Ou, 'deed we've a an' forby, there's aye a groat flung 
bit blink the day, but you'll find it awa' now an' then, for seed to't ; but 
naething but a wcather-ga'. I'm sure I've sma' comfort o' my bairns ; 
we've had near an owk o' weather to they're no ane o' them thrifty ! Tam 
make ony heart sair ; the wind an' gie's a' the spales he makes to some 
the weet have done muckle skaith to auld wives ; we can hardly get sae 
the country ; an’ I cou'dna tell my mony as kindle our ain ingle ; an' 
loss ; my stowks blawn down ; ripe Meg wad hunger the twa swine in 
corn shaken, and the green a' laid, the stye, rather than the widows an' 
an* blawn in swirls, that there will their bairns su'd want whey an* kirn- 
never be a plea^nt handfu' gotten milk. 1 tell thembaith I'm a widow 
o’t-~that land’s a* fash, an'nae profit j too.” Ay, but you know you are 
I wish Saunders Meldrum had got- rich.” Ah, rich ! an' tliir times 
ten't, when he went wheedling to the baud. I'll soon be at beggary. Wi' 
Ifliwl about it ; just because he heard cess, an' press, an' taxes, the eoun- 
me"'say I wasna to keep it, ran an* try's no worth living in. There was 
told the laird. It was a shabby thing just yestreen, 1 paid sax white shil- 
to seek a ivoraan's land o'er her head, lings for a pairo'shoon — I've had 
an' a widow forby ; but I'se keep it, mony better for hauf-a-crown — an' 
an’ it were for nae ither thing than a' ither thing sic like; — indeed I 
to vex liim ; for Tm sure it needsua think the warld's degenerating; an* 
be either the pleasure or profit.” either the nowts'- skins is thinner 
“ You must have a good crop this now, or the tanners canna make lea^ 
season ; and I observed your cows as ther ; but I needna care. I've near 
we passed ; they are in good condi- done wi' the warld.” Come, let us 
tion ; you must^ have a rich dairy." see your garden, Elspa.” “ Carden ! 

Dairy ! butter's sac cheap its hard- you may say't I ca't a kail-yard, mem; 
ly worth the kirning ; an cheese is an’ it disna deserve the name o' that, 
at hauf naething; there’s naething It was spoiled in the labouring; 
to be made o' milkness now. An* T am was liurried wi' a bridegroom's 
you crack about a fine croi)—-! could furniture making, an' the pleugh- 
let you see scaups into the field, hadding, sae he got that wierdless 
whare the corn will no gang o'er the body John Wright, wha paidlet for 
heuk ; but we needna care ; for an' nearly an owk in't, and a poor job 
this blashy weather baud, the stufi’ he's made o't ! he wasna worth his 
will be rotten in the stowk, an' the meat, let abec wages. Indeed I 
standing corn will get sae free, that it dinna like to set my foot in't ; for the 
will tooiii frae the strac in tlie very potatoes are a' scabbit ; the cabbages 
handling.” O we shall have set- are just like ferns, wi' the kailworm ; 
tied weather now ; the barometer is the carrots are a' rotten ; an’ ihe very 
rising daily.” Baromeker ! what's ingans are naething but a parcel o' 
that ?” The weather-glass — you lang craigs.” They, however, pro- 
will know it better by that name.” ceeded to the garden, where Cle- 
I wad trust to my ain corny-taes mentinasaid, Here are fine flowers; 
afore ony weather-glass in the coun- you did not tell us of them, Elspa.” 
try ; mair nor that, there was a Flowers ! Tam an' Meg’s non- 
brough about the moon yestreen, an' sense ! a gude kail - stock wad be 
the midg^ dancing in the sun this worth them a* ; they’re for naething 

morning.” How many children but pleasing the e'e— nae ither gude 

have you at home with you just either for beast or bodie.” But 

now ? Cbilder ! my youngest your cabbages are good, and very 

baim 8 as muckle as mysel'— I’ve just little spoiled." “Ah, gude! I've 
Tam and Meg; Tamsawright, ye seen cabbages as heavy a three o*' 
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them ; but we've nae sinuner now to 
what I've seen, whan the owsen- 
pleugh was in the yoke at the bear- 
seed by the time that the sun appear- 
ed in the lift, an* the sweat drapping 
aiFbaith man an’ beast before they 
had three times turned round the 
rig. Ay, there was some heat in the 
sun in thae days, whan a man, after 
sawing a butt o’ bear, wad ha'e lien 
down to take k sleep at the rig-end, 
an’ seen the blobs o’ dew standing 
on the brier whan he waukened — 
we'Ve naething like that now ; just 
blinks o’ sunshine an* blashes o' 
weet — ^nae steady simmer weather.” 

“ I should be much inclined to think 
there was some mistake there ; we 
have had a very fine summer just 
now, and I think, Elspa, your want of 
good health has affected your temper, 
and soured your mind at the world 
more than it ought to be : you have 
a moderate share of this world’s 
goods, your son and daughter beside 
you for company and convcnicncy, 
and ought to live very comfortably.” 

Ah, mem ! ray comfort's awa' lang- 
syne ; I lost my husband in the 
prime o* life, just when we were be- 
ginning to do weel in the warld. I’ve 
now lived fifteen years a lonely an’ 
negleckit widow, that’s enough to 
sour ony ane’s temper ; an’ now auld 
age is creeping on — what comfort 
can J have ? It’s easy for them wha 
ha’e never been tried to crack about 
contentment. My sun has been o'er 
lang clouded for me ever again to 
beek in his beams.” I am really 
sorry to see you so discontented, and 
must again repeat, that you have 
many mercies for which to be thank- 
ful ; and murmuring for what is 
taken away, without seeing the value 
of what is still left, is ingratitude to 
Providence.” There's o’er meikle 
awa’, an’ o’er little left, that I care 
for ; I maun submit to Providence, 
because I canna help mysel’; an' I 
believe it’s my duty — ^but it's no an 
easy task ! I'm only five-an'-fifty 
come Hallowe'en, an' no a day's gude 
health. There’s Tib Tamson, mair 
than threescore, an' as hale an’ hear- 
ty as she were na hauf the age ; an* 
what’s mair, she's to be married to 
her third husband neist owk — an’ my 
first bridal- bed will be a cauld hole 
in the kirk-yard. Oh, willawins ! 
it’s a weary warld.” And yet you 


would not like to leave it just now,” 
said Mrs Graham, smiling. Ah, 
mem ! your’e sair mista’en ; I wish 
for death ilka day 1 rise.” “ Ay, but 
it is only in the spirit of fretfulncss 
and disappointment, not with either 
the hope or the resignation of a 
Christian. I anf truly sorry to speak 
thus to you, Elspa, but 1 find the 
irritation of your mind still growing 
upon you, and prompting you to 
speak with contempt of the signal 
blessings you enjoy. I have, before 
now, spoken plainly, and at length, 
upon the true source of comfort to 
the afflicted, and shall only at pre- 
sent say, seek it in your llible. I 
wish to be your sincere friend, other- 
wise I would not take this freedom.” 

“ Ay, mem, I've been obliged to you 
for meikle gude advice — ^it's easier to 
gi’e’t than to follow't, especially wi' 
them wha iia’e sac meikle scripture 
at the neb o’ their tongue — hut your 
ladyship’s very kind indeed.” There 
was an air of impatience and morti- 
fied pride in the tone with which 
this was delivered, plainly indicating 
that the widow thought herself af- 
fronted before strangers; and she 
seemed pleased at their departure. 
Passing forward, Mrs Graham said. 
We must now see Susan Blair:” 
and they entered a neat cottage, with 
a large bush of honeysuckle festoon- 
ing the window. They found them- 
selves in a large room, and their at- 
tention was arrested by about a score 
of girls, from six to twelve years of 
age, seated round the room on forms ; 
some knitting, others sewing, and a 
proportion learning their lessons in 
the Old and New Testament. The 
whole arose, and made a silent curt- 
sy, on the entrance of the visitors, 
(lose by a window, in a corner of the 
room, was a low couch, raised slight- 
ly above the floor, on which sat Su- 
san Blair, apparently under thirty 
years of age ; while three girls stood 
by her side, repeating their lesson. 

Go on," said Mrs Graham. A wo- 
man now rose from her spinning- 
wheel, and handed chairs to the la- 
dies. While the girls were repeating 
their lessons, the strangers were con-* 
templating the features and appear- 
ance of Susan. She seemed to be of 
small stature, and sat on her bed 
suported by pillows ; her head was 
covered witn a clean linen cap, and 
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she was dressed in a printed cotton 
wrapper ; there was a delicate glow 
on ocr cheek, more fine than ever 
tinged the peach-blossom ; and the 
snowy whiteness by which it was 
surrounded, seemed to emulate the 

ure lineh cap we have mentioned ; 

er slender fingers were spread on a 
book, which lay on her lap ; her 
hand not less white than her face and 
neck ; and the strangers agreed, that 
they had never seen a finer skin, or 
more delicate complexion, on ani- 
mated nature. There was a striking 
expression in her features ; but they 
indicated good nature and cheerful 
serenity of mind ; her bright and 
humid eye seemed to swim in liquid 
light ; and when she spoke, her voice 
was clear, soft, and musical. 

When the girls had concluded 
their lesson, Mrs Graham and her 
daughter went up and shook hands 
with Susan, making kindly inquiries 
about her health ; after which, they 
went round among the pupils, speak- 
ing to each, inspecting meir work, 
asking a few questions, smiling and 
patting their heads ; while they ap- 
peared proud of their approbation. 
J t being now the noon- tide hour, when 

Toil remitting, lent its turn to play, 

the tiny throng were dismissed, each 
making a respectful curtsy, and 
every eye casting a glance of filial re- 
gard as they went out. I find you 
always contented and cheerful, Su- 
san,’^ said Mrs Graham. Why 
should 1 not ?*’ replied the invalid. 

1 should be ungrateful both to 
God and man not to be so— -for 1 
have many mercies and many friends.*’ 

Do you not weary, confined to that 
couch .^** Not now : 1 have been so 
long out of the busy world, that al- 
though it were possible, 1 have no 
wish again to enter it.** How long 
is it since you were out of doors ?” 
" Twenty- two years, ma'am.** ‘^And 
has the time appeared short or long 
to you?** " My debility came on 
when 1 was just, as it were, entering 
on the world of pleasure, and 1 own 
it had many charms for me — the 
young men said 1 had a fine face, 
flattered, and courted me ; 1 think, 
had 1 kept in health, 1 should have 
been a vain, giddy coquette ; but 1 
have been saved from that folly. 
Daring the first year of my confine- 


ment, I wearied and fretted more 
than I have done for twenty years 
past : about the end of tliat time, 1 
became ill in my health ; this made 
me begin to reflect, that I had repin- 
ed too much for the debility of my 
lihibs, and that Providence might in- 
flict greater suiibrings on me ; I be- 
came resigned ; my health improved, 
and 1 have scarcely ever been sick, 
or felt pain since.** "-You are cer- 
tainly blessed with a cheerful dis- 
]^tion.** " I soon discovered that 
fretting and discontent would only 
add to my distress ; but I hope T 
have long ago learned a nobkr mo- 
tive for patience and resignation — 
yet it is good for me that 1 have 
been afflicted ; and I think myself 
warranted in saying, that I enjoy 
more real happiness, and have fewer 
anxious thoughts, than many who 
have the full use of all tlieir bodily 
faculties, and are possessed of much 
worldly wealth ; 1 have not only the 
necessaries, but also many of the 
comforts of life. The birks that 
cluster round us smell sweetly in the 
morning, and 1 hear the birds sing- 
ing in their branches. Look, Miss 
Clemy, at your geranium and (^hi- 
na-rose in the window — ^how beauti- 
ful they are ! when my eyes rest upon 
them, 1 first think of you, and then 
of that bountiful Providence which 
has spread a plentiful table for me 
in the wilderness, and raised up so 
many kind friends to support and 
cheer me on my journey. 1 could 
not tell whether the bairnies like 
you, Mrs Graham, or me best, but 
l*m sure they're fond of both ; and 
there are some now in their own 
houses, who learned to spell with 
me, and have not yet forgot me ; iiiy 
heart warms when they come to see 
m^ ; then there are the kind visits of 
tile minister, and two or three of his 
ciders, who take delight in speaking 
of that home to which we are all 
hastening; — ^and, last and best, i 
have my Bible filled with the pro- 
mises of Him who cannot lie. 

The troubles that afflict the just 
In number many be ; 

But yet, at length, out of them all 
The Lord shall set him free.** 

They now took leave of Susan and 
her sister ; and when fairly out of 
doors. Miss Vellum said, 1 am 
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puzzled and astonished; what may 
be Susan’s age ?” ' What would 
you suppose, now ?” Why, I 
thought her in the bloom of youth ; 
perhaps about twenty-five ; but she 
talks in a wa^ that confounds me, 
and 1 should be inclined not to be- 
lieve her, did we not know that she 
could be detected ; but is it possible 
that she can have been so long con- 
fined, and a woman before she was 
taken ill ?” “ Yes, quite true ; she 
is now upwards of forty.” 

Miss Vellum was about to reply, 
buj; they entered another cottage, and 
found the family at dinner- “ 1 beg 
pardon, George, for disturbing you 
just now ; but 1 could not pass with- 
out seeing Mary,” said Mrs Graham. 
'' Oh, dinna make ony apology, my 
lady ; for it wad ha'e been a sair dis- 
appointment to us a’, had you gaen 
past our door.” The family consist- 
ed of George Black, his wife, three 
sons, and as many daughters, all 
sea^ around a table, on which was 
a dish of mashed potatoes, with oaten 
cakes, and a large basin of milk. The 
mother was about to set seats for 
them, when Clementina said, ** Sit 
still ; we will find chairs and they 
all sat down. On looking at Mary, 
the eldest daughter, they observed 
she was blind ; but when dinner was 
finished, she came and held out her 
hand, first to Mrs Graham, and tlicn 
to Clementina, talking with great 
ease and cheerfulness. How are 
you getting on now?” said Mrs 
Graham, to George. Wonderfu* 
weel, ma’am ! we’re getting richer 
ilka day; an’ I’m hopefu' anither 
towmont will put us out o’ debt, an' 
syne we'll begin to gather gear.” 

1 am happy to hear you say so ; 
you have had a hard struggle.” “ Ay ; 
but the back’s aye made meet for the 
burden ; there’s a pleasure in fight- 
ing through a puddle, when ane sees 
a clean road at the end o’t. 1 kent, if 
wc a’ keepit health, and that the 
baimies were up a wee, they wa’d 
help us, an’ our load wad grow lighter 
ilka day. The gudewife, there, was 
like to tyne heart, whan first ae cow 
died, an syne anither ane after that. 
Your ladyship will maybe mind o’ our 
horse being stown — ^thretty pounds 
lost in a towmont was a sair back-ca’ 
to a poor man. But Mary, the dear 
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lassie, though she didna seethe light 
o’ day, aye said that Providence wad 
provide ; an’ to keep up our hearts, 
sang like a laverock in a May morn- 
ing. My courage never failed, till 
they came to poind roe for that cau- 
tionary bill, that I had nae business 
wi’ ; an' I paid for my foUy. 1 be- 
lieve there’s few bairns g^’en gryter 
proofs of affection than Jamie did at 
that time, though it gae us a’ sair 
hearts ; ye ken he took on for a sub- 
stitute in the militia, just for the 
meikle bounty, an’ paid my debt 
wi’t ; but the thought o’ him being 
a soger was like to brak his mither’s 
heart: how-an’-a’-be, your lady- 
ship got him made a sergeant ; the 
callan was sober an* thrifty, an’ saved 
siller ere he was discharged, an’ I’m 
happy to tell your ladyship, he’s to 
to be buikit on Saturday wi* Lizzie 
Johnston, as feckfu* a lass as is 
in a' the parish.” 1 am glad of 
this, as Lizzie is an old servant of 
mine, and 1 do believe will make 
a prudent, thrifty wife. James, you 
must ask us all to the wedding, and 
it shall be no additional expence to 
you." I winna mind expence, 
ma'am, if you'll honour us with your 
presence." Ay, all here will come, 
and Mr Graham too.” " An’ that 
will be the proudest an' the hap- 
piest day my bairn ever saw,” said 
the mother. " Your younger chil- 
dren are at school, 1 suppose?” 

They've gotten a' the schoolin’ 
they’ll get frae me ; they can a’ write 
an’ count, an’ read the Bible, better 
than I can do ; they’re working now, 
and meikle ha'e they won sin* spring : 
the neeps, hay, an’ lint pu’ing, has w 
left them a day idle ; an’ now they’re 
a' shearing, either athame, or out 
threaving. Pate an' Bell are baith 
gaun to service at the term, an’ the 
youngsters maun puddle on an’ help 
their mither. 1 needna tell you how 
Mary’s employed ; she’s aye thrifty, 
an’ aye cheery ; she wins mair siller 
than you wad think.” It gives 
me nncere pleasure to hear such ac- 
counts of your family, and to see 
you so contented.” “ Whan I was 
at the school, | got twa copy-lines, 
which I’ve aye minded, my lady — 
^ Provide for the worst ; but hope 
for the best :’ an* ^ Contentment is 
better than riches.’ *’ Bodi good 
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maxims, George— -but we must not 
detain you longer at present, we shall 
8^ you at the wedding ; but I must 
visit the bride before that time/’ 
We have not time for any more 
calls to-day,” said Mrs Ghaham, af- 
ter they were out ; but tell me, la- 
dies, how you like Susan Blair?” 

Oh ! we are delighted with her,” 
cried both. Such beauty, both of 
mind and person ; such hope, and 
pious resignation.” In early life 
she was reckoned a beauty, fond of 
dress and admiration ; you see what 
she now is* 1 may add, that she is 
fond of such religious authors as ad- 
dress themselves to the feelings ; but 
thev have produced a salutary effect 
on uer mind, which is never queru- 
lous, but always possesses that cheer- 
ful serenity which you have seen. 
Her sister is her only assistant and 
companion ; but she has the sympa- 
thy of the public, and is genermly 
respected. Margaret, the widow 
whom we first visited, is a woman of 
far superior mind, and has, in my 
opinion, been more severely tried ; 
she lost her husband and a son both 
by violent deaths ; of seven children, 
only one daughter now remains; 
but if we can judge the heart of 
another, she has come forth purified 
from the furnace ; although under 
bodily affliction, she endures it pa- 
tiently, looking forward, with well- 
founded hope, to a better inheritance. 
Far different from either of these 
is Elspa Millar. She has met no- 
thing beyond the common vicissi- 
tudes of life ; but her sordid and 

E veiling disposition cannot look he- 
ld the present world ; and even 
e, hardly at more than the pre- 
sent time. Although not in poverty, 
and enjoying good iiealth, her heart 


is ever discontented, and her tongue 
always complaining; she is also prone 
to envy, and evil-spring. Beugion 
is with her merely a form, having no 
influence either on her mind or heart ; 
and although I conceive it my duty 
to call on her, 1 acknowledge very 
little satisfaction accrues to either of 
US from our interviews. 

" Thus, my dear friends, have we 
seen a few characters in a Scottish 
village; and 1 trust Miss Vellum 
will own, that, in the words of her 
oracle, Crabbe, 1 have shewn 

the humble cot, 

As truth will paint it, and as bards will 

not. 

We have heard the widow and 
the daughter of affliction express 
their gratitude to God and to good 
neighbours; and we have heard them 
speak of a peace which the world 
cannot nve, nor take away ; we have 
seen the bronzed cheek of labour 
glow, and his eye brighten, in the an- 
ticipation of &tter times ; we have 
seen paternal love and filial regard ; 
and only in one instance an unhap- 
py, discontented mind ; but not one 
child of real * want, and wretched- 
ness, and woel* At James Black’s 
wedding, 1 hope you will be com- 
pelled to own, that all our swains are 
not uncivilized boors, nor all our 
rural maidens slatterns and hoy- 
dens. And you, Mrs Jonquil, when 
you recollect Elspa Millar, will own 
that the country is not an Eden of 
perfect felicity.” 

Both ladies acknowledged they 
had spoken too rashly ; warmly 
thanking their friends for the plea- 
sure they had enjoyed, and the infor- 
mation mey had acquired in this ex- 
cursion. 




Ye who recline on sofa or on chair. 

Supine and idle, having nought to do ; 

If chance no gouty member seeks your 
care. 

Nor deep brown study more engageth 
you 5 

Take up my rhymes, and read one line or 
two. 

And, if they ple^e you, read a . little 
more; „ 


If not, you cannot have great cause to rue. 
Since then You know what you knew not 
befbre; 

Tell, then, your neighbour so — rhyme 
is quiuahetre! 

Oft have I chanced, with studious look, to 
8P7. 

At country fair, and eke in borough town, 
A man and woman, with their little firy. 
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That humbly wander'd life's low vale 
adown : 

In sooth; they were not hdd in small re* 
nowDy 

Albeit they could not boast of money bags; 

For if their purse contaiuM but half*a- 
crown, 

And if their backs were cover'd, though 
with rags, 

They car'd for nothing more— 4hese phi- 
losophic wags. 

The luckless * husband was most sadly 
shent, 

For he had been in battle's bickering fray ; 

And now, unfit to march in regiment. 

He was disbanded from the ranks away, 

Wiffouten aught of pension or of pay ; 

Nathless his country ^owed him fbr his 
blood; 

One only eye did look upon the day, 

And only on one living leg he stood— 

For why ? the other limb was made of 
beechen wood* 


Her fecc was mudi imbrown'd with sum- 
mer's heat ; 

In elfin tresses curl'd her raven hair ; 

And, though her apron was both clean 
and neat 

She was withouten shoon or sandals to 
her feet. 

Ane creeking basket on her ann she bore> 

Fill'd with &e potter’s cunning work of 
clay. 

With which she nimbly sped from door 
to door, 

Their shining gilt and pictures to display : 

Cups, saucers, plates, and jugs, in fiiir ar- 
ray, 

All which the housewives with much 
‘ longing saw'. 

When she did hold them to the light of 
day, 

First wiping off the dingy dust with 
straw, 

Then rang them with her thumb, to show 
they had no flaw. 


Yet he was fit for trade of many a kind. 

And oft along the busy streets was seen, 

Yshouting Scizzors, ho ! and knives to 
grind,” 

The while he trundled on his huge ma- 
chine: 

And he did make the weapons sharp and 
clean. 

While rasping them upon the whirling 
stone. 

By which your gums with spittle fill'd 
bad been, 

While showers of fire around the grinder 
shone. 

Until he laid the steel upon a smoother 
hone. 

At times this office would he casten by. 

And somewhat nobler occupation reach ; 

New Almanacks at Christmas would he 
ciy. 

Whose pages many a coming wonder 
teach : 

And now he vended latt and dying tpecch 

Of malefactor hung on gallows tree ; 

Wherein the luckless wretch was made to 
preach, 

That people all, of high and low degree. 

Should timeous warning ^kc, and honest 
lieges be. ^ 

His loving mate yclad in mantle red, 

Of different kinds— some nappy and some 
bare ; 

And darn'd, 1 ween, withmany aeolour'd 
thread. 

Which deftly allow'd her needle's busy 
caret 

Ane old straw bonnet she was proud to 
wear ; 


And she would sell, for shirt or napkin 
worn. 

Or aught of linen rags cast by and old, 
Such things as would the mantel-piece 
adorn. 

Or mote the tea or sugar aptly hold ; 

Or jug for ale, with Wellington so bold. 
Most cunningly dpi^ainted thereupon. 

Or, prcBcntJbr my nqphcw mote be sold. 
Whene'er he did hxs lesiKin nimbly con 
Thus did the vagrant change for rags, her 
ware of stone. 

Full well they knew, through all the coun- 
try round 

What time were holden races, tryst, and 
fair, 

And with much joyance to the merry 
ground. 

Would they, with others of their kind, 
repair. 

Where busy chapmen vend thdr little 
ware. 

And ballad-minstrel bawls the noisy song, 
And Maister Punch displays his wonders 
rare, 

And gaping children thread the tawdry 
throng 

The penny rich to spend^ykept in purse 
too long. 

There buxom lasses, triggfd in kbHesgay, 
Are seen in bevies, smirking, arm in 
arm, 

The dean-wash'd face and ribbon tx> dis- 
play. 

Which mote the swain's delighted bosom 
charm; 

Some taste the taster's glass, to keep 
them warm, 

Some get ane lapful of confectioiienice,.. 
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And others huny through the pressing 
swanD) 

To buy them gowns and combs of quaint 
device, 

And much they love the gear, but sorely 
grudge the price. 

There, too, the vagrant at his trade was 
seen, 

Amid ane jolly and obstreperous crew, 
Yplocing wooden pins upon the green 
(Temptation great to younkling gambler’s 
view) 

At which the lads ane oaken bludgeon 
threw. 

Or else ane ball, with cunning effort, roll'd ; 
And as the pins fell down, the payment 
due, 

Of gingerbread in cakes, was fairly told ; 
And thus the gome went on, till all the 
cakes were sold. 

Sometimes the Wheel of Fortune he 
would guard ; 

Ane painted board with dingy ha'pence 
crown’d, 

Most like unto the fiailor’s compass card. 
With needle, too, that spun the fateful 
round f 
Come, try youv luck ! a penny or a 
pound. 

Ne’er did faint heart a lovely lady win”— 
He cries ; and soon the adventurers a- 
bound. 

The cash deposit, and the needle spin, 
Whose pausing point they mark with 
many a growl and grin. 

His wife, meantime, to cheer the list’ning 
crowd, 

(Whose mass with creeping foot she 
moves among), 

With gaping mouth, and tongue ybawling 
loud. 

Doth tune the measure of ane rustic song; 
And while she passen through the idlesse 
throng, 

Holding her ballads forth for swain Co 

Her little imps she beareth all along,— 
To help her music one doth, sqmdling, 
try— 

One sleepeth on her back--one at her side 
doth cry ! 

At night, whentopers aally from the tent. 
And brawl and bicker in their maudlin 

The jolly vagrants to their shelter went. 
And summ’d the gather’d earnings of the 
day; 

Right glad and merry o’er their jubbs 
were they. 

The ,^^hich, in daifity mouthfuls, they 
.^"Would quaff, 


Their brats, meantime, would rounda- 
bout ^em play, 

And munch their crust, and, in'^thefar flil- 
ness, laugh. 

Then ligge in nook obscure, and sleep 
among the chaff. 

Sad plight, I ween ! but such as they 
have borne 

Throughout their lives in this sojourn 
below,— 

To squat together ’mong vile straw till 
mom, 

And nowthir counterpane nor blanket 
know ; 

Then all day long to journey to and fro. 

Until their little feet arc gall’d and sore ; 

And then their legs across the ass fliey 
throw. 

One o’er the rump— one o’er the neck be- 
fore, — 

And one in pannier stuff’d, among much 
other store ! 

In bam, or bothie, or in miller's kiln. 

Famed as a houff for their poor pedigree. 

Or farmer's ha' sometimes at night they 
fill. 

And pass the time in merriment and glee, 

With legends old, some marvellous that 
be, 

With songs befitting well the pipe and 
glass. 

With telling fortunes, which on cards 
they see. 

Meantime most careful what shall come 
to pass — 

Ane lover rich and rare to every buxom 
lass. 

Betimes their urchins, as in years they 
grew, 

The parent's age from grievous burden 
freed, 

Though in the world 'twas little that they 
knew, 

Ne having learnt to spell, much less to 
read ; 

Untutor’d also in the Christian creed. 

They found them names, though 'twas 
not at the fount ; 

In moral garden each ane sorry weed, 

Untaught to turn their lives to wise ac- 
count. 

And so it Mri with them— dishonour 
was th^'luiaount. 

Their first-born, Walter, (oftencr Waitic 
hight^ 

Was taught his father's ait of grinding 
knives ; 

Eftsoons he left such mean, but honest 
plight, 

And join'd some secret horde of lawless 
lives ; 
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Whose tia]|t.and knowledge were base art 
and slang ; 

Whose heads in pillory, and feet in gyves, 
And swinging bodies oft in chains did 
hang,— 

Ah ! Ood forfend ilk man from such a 
worthless gang ! 

In soldier’s coat and cap, their second son 
Was finely dight, and march’d to regions 
far, 

To push the bay’net, and to fire the gun, 
Or hurl the gaping cannon on its car ; 

But soon he languish’d in the toils of 
war. 

Forsook his £)ost, and cowardly ran oil*; 
But being known full well by certain scar, 
He was secur’d, and forced, perdie, to 
doff 

His coat to cruel lash, amid his comrades' 
scoff. 

Best was the third-bom of this vagrant 
fry; 

Fair, though she frown’d, but lovdy 
when she smil’d ; 

She had a cunning witchcraft in her eye. 
Which ipoy’d the heart uith glances keen 

But, lovdy lass wxw soon be- 

Herself the mother of ane dainty boy ; 
And she did walk the countiy with her 
child. 

By palmistry portending others’ joy. 
While care, and Avant, and grief, her 
comfort did destroy ! 

Some other imps sprung from the vagrant 
pair : 

As Roby with bludder lip and scarlet nose; 
And Tam, with head ycrown’d with 
ruddy hair ; 

And Jocky with eyne and cheeks^all blue 
with blows. 

These, in succession, up to manhood rose, 
And raked the world in search of daily 
food ; 

As for their occu^iation, 1 suppose 
’Twas of a kind by secrets understood ; 
But whatsoe’er it was— it savour’d not of 
good. 

To ken their fate the veil we daro not 
draw, 

Though well 1 guess what chances may 
befal; 


And led, in dolorous plight, to justice- 
hall; 

Therein arraign’d for noisy midnight 
brawl, 

Or pilfering coin from lieges’ careless 
pouch; 

While they, beholding judges, clerks, and 
all, ^ 

And sullen watchmen, who the deeds con 
vouch— 

They stoopen low their heads into ane 
humble slouch : 

And one is sent to Bridewell’s dreary cell 
To work the mill (the lazy miscreant’s 
dread) ; 

He for a certain season there must dwell. 
On bread and water doily to be fed : 

And one through pillory shows his grin- 
ning head. 

The while the mob him hail with muddy 
slime ; 

And, peradventurc, one is doom’d to 
tread 

The lonely ground beneath a foreign 
clime. 

Exil’d from native land, to expiate his 
crime. ^ 

Ah, me ! how luckless is the vagrant’s 
fate. 

Doom’d to anc life of penury and cold ! 
Ne can they boost of lordly high estate. 
Albeit their pedigree Is staunch and old ; 
Shreds, they are call’d, of true Egyptian 
mould, 

Or of the ancient minstrels of our land. 
Who harp’d the deeds of barons bravo 
and bold, 

And loves of ladies touch’d by magic 
wand : — 

Alak ! those witching scenes are banish’d 
from our strand 1 

I might have writ a tale of fancied good 
With much old learning setting forth of 
truth; 

But I was not in such didactic mood. 

Nor do 1 love great tomes of prose — good 
sooth. 

Yet, though my verse is rugged and un- 
couth. 

And somewhat savours of ane bygone age. 
Both eyes of spectacles, and eyes of youth. 
May see some things that shall their 
hearts engage :— 

So here my rhyme is done : so also Is this 
page. 
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l^rjant I^lntyre. “ Stan* still there, Shon Rctt^ juSt now, I say. Ye look sae 
m^ia at that lasses on yere left han* there, ye tinna heed te ftigle ava. O Shon, 
Slubi) ye just stan’ like a kye,* 

Ros9, Ye just atan* like a kye yoursel*, Sir.*’ Highland CoUoquy* 

MR EDITOR. 


Like an itinerant preacher beat- 
ing up for a congregation on the 
skirts of this vasty metropolis, have 
I chosen a text, and, like unto him, 
do I humbly intend sticking thereto, 
or wandering therefrom, just as the 
mental miugot may happen to bite. 
Let me, therefore, entreat you, my 
good Sir, to muster a little patience, 
and follow me witli becoming gravi- 
ty. “ Tramp on a snail,” quoth my 
grandmother, and it will show its 
horns,” is an expression that may 
be ra^ed amongst the wittiest say- 
ings of that witty wife. Every mem- 
ber of what we call the brute crea- 
tion seems to be imbuq^, more or less, 
with the spirit of resistance, and our 
own species naturally and necessarily 
inheriteth a double portion thereof, 
because we have two assailants to 
deal with, he that waggeth his tongue, 
and he that waggeth his fist. In an- 
cient times, this unhappy island was 
much distracted by tlic adverse spirits 
of aggression and resistance, whose 
acts and deeds are bewailed, repro- 
bated, and extolled, according to their 
respective merits, by every faithful 
historian ; and notwithstanding op- 
posing claims, hostile feelings, and 
wrangling interests, have long since 
wriggled themselves into a kind of 
brotherly amalgam, the harsh fea- 
tures of olden animosity are still per- 
ce^ble. 

yf a truth, we are, to use a revo- 
lutionary phrase, become one and 
indivisible, so far as kindred ties 
and friendly intercourse are capable 
of cementing us ; but w»» it not iot 
the rods, toidles, and stnut-jackets 
prepared by our worthy kgwlators 
to curb the unruly, 1 am. clearly of 
opinion, that, in process of time, every 
man*s hand would be lifted against 
his fellow— Hampshire Hogg versus 
Wiltshire Mmiraker, That the em- 
of ancient discord are still alive 
Im lamentable fact, and no reason- 
able man can deny it who possesseth 


a list of the provoking bye-names 
that towns, counties,' parishes, and 
even villages, have bestowed on each 
other, thoi%h it must be confessed, 
that the taunting epithets hurled at 
their adversaries, by townsmen and 
others, when warring with their 
tonnes, have also been used to sti- 
mulate conviviality ; an instance of 
which occurred at a Galloway wed- 
ding, where 1 had the honour of offi- 
ciating in the right honourable ca- 
pacity of bride's best man. Our gal- 
lant bridegroom being a Nithsdale 
youth, brought with him the good- 
liest company of hearty carls, jocose 
dames, clever lads, and weel-faured 
lasses, that ever sat dowil a wed- 
ding feast, all pantins^K^erri- 
ment ; and tlie bride'aj||HKiqually 
numerous afid respectami^were also 
in prime condition ; so Chat, when 
dinner was over, bethanked said, and 
queghs o* comfort freely circling 
about, no tongue can the hi- 
larity that abounde^KS^o such a 
height did it arise, tim Hughie Bell, 
the bride’s paternal unde, actually 
proposed to toast the welfare of aU 
present by their parish titles ; and 
what is most surprising, the extra- 
ordinary proposal was received with 
acclamation. Every wedding-gjucst 
filled his cup to the brim, minister 
and elder, clerk and beddles, farmer, 
fiddler, and serving-man — even the 
herd callans were smitten widi 
Hughia’a whim ; and havinff eleva- 
ted their t^sels, charged wiw toddy, 
the best that ever wet my lips, the 
following toasts were given, received, 
and dhask with the nveliest enthu- 
siasm, videlicet : — The Roddies, es* 
Buittls,— yie Beltywhanm o’^Kuk- 
gunzeon,— the Skeamey Tailso^ Loch- 
rutton, — the Houghkrs o* Kirkma- 
hoe, — ^the Closeburn Gentlemen, and 
sundry others of equal celebrity, that 
somehow or oth^ have slipt from my 
memory. The convivials having ac- 
quitted themselves with great spirit. 
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and abundance of good humour^ pro-^ 
ceeded lo choose partners^ and foot 
the just as our most excellent 
pastor^ whose watchful eye was never 
o£Phis flocks beckoned Roger 
rinej the session-clerk, into his pre- 
sence, and thus accosted him:— • 

There's a wheen bonnets i’ the neuk 
there, huddled thegither in a man- 
ner that 1 dinna just like. See how 
the auld men shake their heads, and 
the youngsters^rowe their neives. De- 
pend on't the wolf's no far aff. Step 
cannalie awa' to the lee side o’ them, 
Roger, and bring me word what's 
asteer.” 

Our worthy derk proceeded on his 
mission,^communed with the disaf- 
fected, — ^retuihed with celerity, — and 
made a report that alarmed his ve- 
nerable superior, and every peace- 
ably-inclined man within hearing. 

Not a moment was to be lost. The 
Reverend Gentleman mounted a stool 
without delay, motioned with his 
hand to procure silence, and spoke 
as follows : — Men and Brethren, 
We ha'e just now been tooming our 
vessels to the prosperity o’ certain 
parishes most honourably represent- 
ed in this very respectable assembly, 
and owing to a flaw in his memory, 
it appears that our friend Hughie 
has unwittingly miskipped the Par- 
ton folk a' thegither. 1 say unwit- 
tingly, because ye may be weel as- 
sui^ that nane o’ us wou'd willingly 
oflend a beggar's bairn belanging to 
the parish. Now, be advised hy me. 
Let every man fill his quegh, and 
we’ll endeavour to mak* amends for 
bygane neglect." 

Having made an end of speaking, 
his reverence, jumped down, and 
Hughie Bell mounts the rostrum, 
bonnet in hand ; but it pains me to 
say, that I cannot famish a verbatim 
transcript of his humorous apol<^, 
and am therefore under the necessity 
of stating, in a ^neral way, that it 
was well received. Having cleansed 
himself from all blame most com- 

S leteN, and blitbened everj indivi- 
ual face, Hughie lifted up his guegh, 
waved his bonnet, and distinctly gave, 
in a clear, audible tone of voice, — the 
Sheep Thieves o’ Parton — a toast that 
was drank with the most rapturous 
applause 1 ever listened to, and paci- 
fied the Fartonian ire most effectual- 
ly. But in many instances, the 


touching of an old sore hath bad a 
very di&rent efiect, which plainly 
shows, that ancient feud is not alto- 
gether extinguiihed, and only re- 
quires a little fanning* 

1 shall quote one instance, by way 
of sample, that fell under my own 
observation, because matter-m*(fact 
is far more satisfactory than specula- 
tive reasoning. Many years apo, 
when the deponent felt more inclin- 
ed to hunt the gowk than pursue 
useful studies, it came to pass, that 
Johnny Dougan, a Kirkmahoe lad, 
fell in love wi' Jenny Spence, a Tro- 
^eer lass, and, in process of time, 
Troqueer Jenny and Kirkmahoe Jock 
were happily united. Now, it so 
happens, that ever since my baptism, 
ranting kirns and blitbsome bridals, 
partic^rly the latter, have afforded 
my visual and other senses more Ra- 
tification than either house-heatings 
or Bonspeil dinners; consequently 
Jenny's invitation was most thank- 
fully accepted. In sketching a like- 
ness of wnat occurred, 1 shdl make 
the whole bridal ceremony npassover, 
because it is foreign to our subject, 
and content myself with assuring Mr 
Editor, and Messrs every body else, 
that the wedding folk sat down to a 
magnificent entertainment, consist- 
ing of baked, boiled, and roasted, in 
the highest perfection, and continued 
to kemp with their teeth in perfect 
harmony, until that glib-gabbed, ill- 
contrived rogue, Jamie Flichun, the 
Maxwelltown barber, fastened his 
eyes on certain gentlemen of the 
bridegroom's party, and said with a 
wick^ wink, that gave point to his 
gibe, Bear a hand there, you Kirk- 
mahoe folk, and eat heartily, 1 be- 
seech ye. It’s lang since ye saw 
flesh meat;’’ alluding to the leap- 
year mart ^in by the Houghlers of 
other years for their mutual benefit. 
Jamie^s ill-timed admonition exas-^ 
Derated Simeon Brodie, portioner of 
Kirkmahoe, to such a degree, that he 
seized a whole hind quarter of wed- 
der-mutton, smoaking hot, by the 
spauld, and fell upon Mr Flichan 
with inconceivable fury, whilst the 
barber endeavoured to defend him- 
self with a singit sheep’s head, that 
he held by the lower jaw ; but the 
hilts of their respective weapons giv- 
ing way, the belligerents, strong and 
resolute, collared each other across 
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the tabl^i and the scene of devasta- 
tion that ensued was truly lament- 
ahle : pies, puddings^ and joints of 
Various animtls were dismounted in 
a moment^ and sheep-head kail be- 
capie clish- water ; God grant that I 
nta^hav^ again witness the like ! It 
virM ihy intention^ Mr Editor^ to have 
sent you an essay on local discord^ 
embelliBhed with a full^ true^ and 
particular account of some well-au- 
menticated squabble or other; but 
my ideas have become so very skit- 
tiim of late^ that 1 really cannot mus- 
ter above a dozen of them on the 
parade; consequently the fond notion 
of trying my hand as an essayist 
must be laid aside for the present. 

Please receive a small manuscript, 
picked up this morning by our Sally 
in the kitchen area, wrapped in an 
old newspajier, and addressed, as 
usual, '' To Samuel Killigrew, Esq. 
&c. &c. &c.’* This, you will say, is a 
novel mode of administering relief to 
a fellow creature ; and so said 1 ; but 
greater was my astonishment on dis- 


covering that the manuscript in ques>- 
tion actually contained a true, 
and particutar account of th^ identi- 
cal gabble I had singled out to em- 
belliw my intended essay on local 
discord. On carefully perusinp; the 
lucubration, I am clearly of opinion, 
that my andbymous benefactor was 
present, and witnessed the brulzie- 
ment from first to lasty because he 
writes so very perspicuously, and de- 
cribes what ensued on. the first of 
my fields,” with the precision of an 
intelligent eye-witness ; of his fideli- 
ty there can be no doubt, because, 
Mr Editor, be it known unto you, 
that I was in the action, and am per- 
fectly ready to vouch for the accu- 
racy of our friend’s v^ creditable 
sketch. In the humble hope that 
these presents will be graciously re- 
ceived, I beg leave to continue. 

My dear Sir, . 

Very truly yours, 
Samuel Killigrew. 

London, 1823. 


Ciie Battle of Beitbarrocp. 

Wives wha were bauld, did flyte and scauld, 
Like beldames up and down, man ; 

Some in their arms their husbands hauld, 

Till they gat owre the crown, man 9 

Ahint peat-stacks, an* auld dyke backs, 

Some sculked, fy for shame, man. 

Whilst ithers soundly gat their whacks— 
They’d better staid at hame, man.” 


The village of Eleetbiggin is prin- 
cipally inhabited by a grave, sober- 
minded people, whose fathers sculked 
from hill to hill with Cameron and 
Renwick, until merciless Lag, and 
bloody Claverhouse, were called be- 
fore a tribunal that judgeth righteous- 
ly; then did the persecuted leave their 
hiding-places, and worship in open 
conventicle, none daring to make 
them afraid. But, in choosing sites, 
and laying the foundations of their 
respective habitations, it would ap- 
pear that suspicion was not altoge- 
ther lulled to rest. The old houses 
of Electbiggin are huddled together 
80 very compactly, and flanked with 
dykes, ravines, and impenetrable 
thiclmts, in such a manner, that in- 
f^l^y would necessarily advance with 
and the ground is much too 
' 1 for cavalry to act. Hence the. 


aforesaid conjecture. In a word, (an 
expression used by our very best cri- 
tics, when about to deliver Uiemselves 
of a multitude), the secret commu- 
nications, or escapes, between house 
and house, — the narrow zig-zag foot- 
ways, hedged with stubborn thorn, 
where a handful of resolute fellows 
might (mpose superior force with suc- 
cess,— tne lambhnghum, whose dark, 
craggy, andsinuouschanneLimbower- 
ed with aspen, hazel, hawthorn, and 
other barks, affords an indifferently 
safe retmt to the neighbouring 
lands, — all tend to shew tliat our Ca- 
meronian village-builders had not 
cast put the spirit of jealousy. And 
Uien, when we look upon Beiivar- 
rodi, an exceedingly steep and ro- 
mantic knoll or hillock, around whose 
ba^e they pitched their tents, we na- 
turally conclude that a wiftcher was 
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placed th€||oii during divine service^ 
in order to give an alarm, should the 
enemy's 'troc^» make dieir appear- 
ance. 

This is no idle surmise. The re- 
mains of a sod-seat, on the tip-top of 
that commanding eminence, may sa- 
tisfy the most sceptical that such 
actually was the case. But ancient 
precaution having ,long since been 
superseded by modern confidence, 
the once globmy, recluse, and hedge- 
begirt Electbiggin, is now a cheerful, 
thriving hamlet, famed for the skil- 
fulncss of its weavers, tailors, shoe- 
makers, and coopers, — the sedateness 
of its old men, and the praiseworthy 
demeanour of its youngsters. These 
worthy Sectarians live on the most 
friendly footing with all their neigh- 
bours, the Fair^gill folk excepted ; 
and even unto that sneering, light- 
speaking people, they magnanimous- 
ly gave the right hand of good fellow- 
ship, until provocation, that no mere 
man could endure, awoke their wrath, 
and caused them to avenge them- 
selves in a summary manner. It 
came to pass, that Enoch Birnie, 
Professor of Vocal Music, set out 
from the west, and, like unto all other 
great men. Fame galloped before him 
as an outrider. On arriving at An-- 
drew Wihioiis, the Professor was 
waited upon by delegates from Elect- 
biggin, beseeching him to open an 
academy in their village ; and the 
Fairygill gentry also sent ambassa- 
dors, duly authorised, to tempt Enoch 
with fair promises ; but that gentle- 
man being what we call an old sta* 
ger, very prudently abstained from 
making up his mind, until he saw a 
little farther before his nose ; an ex- 
traordinary instance of self-command, 
that would stagger the belief of all 
men who experience the effects of 
Andrew's whisky-toddy, were it not 
well authenticated. Both delegates 
and ambassadors having spoken of 
present pay and free quarters as mere 
matters of course, Mr Biriue deemed 
it most advisable to ascertain the qua- 
lity of their respective munchahlee, 
before he gave either party a final 
answer. For this purpose, he arose on 
the morrow, and set off, with a clear 
head and open eyes, to reconnoitre 
Fairygill, whose inhabitante, accord- 
ing to the testimony of their own re- 
presentatives, were most anxious to 
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^^fect themselves in ballad-singing, 
though a few psalm-tunes, they ob- 
serve, would not be objected to; 
whereas, the Eleetbigginites, to a 
man, declared for church-music a- 
lonc, and that of the most solemn 
kind. Now, the Professor l>eing na- 
turally more partial to lively lilts 
than solemn sounds, repaired to the 
former village, and there, if common 
report ma^ be relied on, his visuals 
were not idle. He inspected every 
dwelling with the keen, searching eye 
of an experienced forager, hungering 
after rations ; and greatly delighted 
was he on perceiving the chimney 
well hung with smoaked meat, black 
puddings, and kippered salmon, the 
meal-gimals of goodly dimensions, 
and the beef-barrels altogether un- 
exceptionable. 

Enoch Birnie also contrived to 
number the singing faces in every 
family, and procure a most respect- 
able list of lads and lasses, able and 
willing to become his pupils; so that, 
upon the whole, he had great cause 
to be satisfied, not only with the 
handsome offers held out for his ac- 
ceptance, but also with the abundant 
good cheer of which he had partaken. 
Such was its beneficial effects, that 
the Professor returned to Andrew 
Wilson's licking his lips. Mr Bimic 
having sworn upon his honour, to the 
Fairygill folk, tliat he would trans- 
mit them his idtimatum in a day or 
two at farthest, arose, on the ensuing 
morrow, from Andrew's breakfast- 
table, and made the best of his way 
to Electbiggin, where he was receiv- 
ed with open arms. No singing-mas- 
ter under the sun ever forgathered 
with less ostentatious, and more real 
civility. The venerable elders led 
Enoch from house to house, in order 
that he might behold, with hia own 
eyes, the many young men and wo- 
men that longed to be under his tui- 
tion, and hear with his own ears the 
very liberal proposals of every villa- 
ger. These were their motives, and 
not to gratify a silly vanity in dis- 
plaving their creature comforts, as 
evil speakers have dared to insinuate, 
though it must be confessed, that the 
sweet-smelling savour of Electbiggin 
fiesh-pots had a wonderful effect on 
the tone of Mr Bimie's ultimatum. 
That quick-sighted gentleman ^r- 
ceived, at a glance, that the Came« 
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ronian hams were lustier^ the pud- 
dings plumper^ and the kippers more 
teniptingly desirable^ than those of 
Fairygill. He also remarked, that 
the meal-girnals were a full size lar- 
ger, if any thing, and greatly admir- 
ed the beef-barrels, because they ex- 
ceeded the Fairygillonians in stature 
one gird and a half. Sixthly, and 
lastly, the I’rofcssor espied a sheep’s 
head tottling in every kail-pot. 

These vast superiorities being care- 
fully weighed, and the number of 
students, male and female, applying 
for tuition, compared with the bal- 
lad-singmg list, Mr Enoch Bimie 
closed with the Eleetbigginites that 
very day, without so much as stipu- 
lating for a single stave of profane 
song, and lifted up his voice, the en- 
suing evening, to a most numerous 
and respectable audience in the mi- 
nister’s barn. On Friday morning the 
Ihofe&sor’s ultimatum was published 
at Fairygill smithy, and in less than 
half an hour the whole village was 
in an uproar. Some felt themselves 
aggrieved, others highly afFronte<l, 
and many threatened to belabour the 
Eleetbigginites without mercy, for 
depriving them of Enoch Birnie. In 
fifteen words, the Fairygill men were 
exasperated beyond measure, and 
their wives and daughters still more 
so. De’il ride a-begging on the 
lang-faced britherhood,” exclaimed 
Peg M 'Clure, ‘‘ and curry their hides 
wi’ a hemp heckle. I’se warrant ye 
they ha’e drawn our likenesses to Mr 
Enoch in bonnie colours, and flung a 
neivefu* o* Sawney Peden’s glamour 
i* the poor man’s een. Was I a lad, 
as l*m a lass, and an aik stick to be 
met wi’, for either love or money, be- 
tween Maiden-Kirk and Johnny 
Groat'fl, I'd claw some o’ their Ca- 
meronian crowns.” But the most 
furious of all these enraged villagers 
was Jamie Wheuumler^ alias the Bull 
of Basban, a fellow of vast bulk, and 
abundance of tongue. He saluted 
the powerful with pleasant words, 
and crowed over small folk most 
courageously, which procured him 
the aforesaid honourable appellation 
from all men of stinted growth; and 
though rumour whispered, pretty au- 
dibly, that dog-worriers, cock-fight- 
CT% and ot|ti^ gentlemen of the fan- 
cy,, had^Jg^ied the semblance of a 
|jrliitC'^pPP?r in his tail oftener than 


once, Mr Whaumler's formidable ap- 
pearance, and thundering volubility, 
failed not to daunten men of weak 
nerves, and induce them, on all oc- 
casions, to render unto him every 
title of respect due to a rouj^h cus^ 
tomer. This village chieftain inflated 
his stentorian bellows, and blew die 
coals so effectually, that every young 
man seized his sapling, and every 
young woman snapped, her thumb, 
whilst the aged of both sexes lauded 
Jamie Whaumler laverock high, and 
all in one voice declared war against 
the Eleetbigginites. Wiser men 
would have preached unto these rat- 
tleheads the words of peace, and dis- 
missed them with the good old say- 
ing, ^^Let sleeping dogs lie but such 
was not the case ; and we are tlicre- 
fore under the painful necessity of 
recording their military o})erations. 

At night-fall, the Bull of Bashaii 
took his father’s staff, mustered his 
forces, and, like unto all other doughty 
generals, harangued them in language 
that heated their noddles and infla- 
med their ardour. Then, with the ce- 
lerity of a Hannibal, he marched to 
Elccthiggin, and took possession of 
Bcnvarroch, without wagging a cud- 
gel. This important position being 
secured, Jamie Whaumler sat down 
on the summit thereof, and called a 
council of war. The minister’s barn, 
exclusive of being a receptacle for 
corn, thrashed and unthrashed, was 
likewise a meeting-house, where the 
Camcronians worsliipped every Lord’s 
day ; and deeming it unsafe to attack 
them in their sanctuary, Jamie dis- 
patched Brigadier General Hunter to 
annoy the enemy by every imagin- 
able means, through tnebarn- wickets, 
and provoke him, if possible, to a- 
handon his strong-hold; an enterprise 
in which that officer succeeded to his 
heart’s content. Re stole away from 
Benvarroch like a cautious fox, when 
the keckle of poultry meets his ear,— 
passed through Leezie Jardine's kail- 
yard, without being perceived, — quel- 
led the alarm-bark of sundry coilies 
with potatoe-sconc, — and finally sca- 
led the stack-yard dyke, cudgel in 
hand. The sequel of General Hun- 
ter's adventure will appear in its 
pr^r place. 

Reader, whatever thy Christian 
name may happen to be, curious, 
gentle, or intelligent, into whose 
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hands these presents shall come, 
please know, that my vocabulary is al- 
together incapable of furnishing lan- 
guage suitable for the occasion^ and 
therefore do 1 beseech thee to sketch 
unto tliyself the interior of a barn^ 
lighted up with tallow candles in the 
usual way; an exceedingly sedate 
congregation of both sexes therein 
assembled, chanting the Martyrs, 
with melody and devotion in their 
hearts; and Mr Enoch Birnie pa- 
cing xo and fro on the threshing-floor, 
with clasped hands and elevated eyes, 
precenting these well-known lines : 

“ This is the tune the Martyrs sang 
When they were going to die, 

When they upon the scaffold stood. 
The truth to testify.” 

Then conceive how violently every 
heart beat, and how suddenly every 
counienance changed, when Briga- 
dier General Hunter bawled, with 
all his might, through one of the ga- 
bel wickets, 

“ Fy let us a’ to the bridal, 

There will be lilting there ; 

Jock's to be married to Jenny, 

The loss wi’ the gowden hair.” 
Lastly, my good fellow, spur thine 
adventurous fancy a little farther, 
and harken to the assailants ranting 

Johnny’s Grey Breeks,” Duncan 
Davison,” “ Awa, Whigs, awa,” and 
otlier profane songs, with the most 
wicked and tantalizing perseverance. 
Enoch and his pupils felt rather 
<iueerish when the Fairygill men 
commenced vocal hostilities; and well 
they might, for neither man nor mo- 
ther’s son of tliem had so much as 
a wattle in his hand, nor missile of 
any kind to detend himself withal ; 
which gave,rise to an idle, vagabond 
rumour, that the Eleetbigginites 
would have remained in sanctuary, 
and stood on the defensive, until 
their enemies retired, but for the 
counselling of Gideon M^Cree, True 
it is, that Gideon’s animated ha- 
rangue caused then;i to seek their 
enemieik where haply they might 
be found three quarters of an hour 
sooner than they probably would 
have done, because it is a weU-known 
fact, thut Cameronian wrath is much 
slower i& rising to the boiling point 
than that of any other sectarians; 
but still they are men, and, what is 
equally true, men of the like passions 


as ourselves. These truisms autho- 
rize me to say, that Professor Bir- 
nie’s pupils would have acted as be- 
came them, had Gideon held his 
peace. So much for evil report. 

And who is this Gideon M‘Cree,” 
the p^ulant querist will be apt to 
exclaim, “ whose persuasive tongue 
roused the Cameronian ire, and 
whose clenched fist was an over- 
match for General Hunter’s oak 
sapling ?” ITl tell thee, friend, in five 
words and a half ; — he’s a first-rate 
weaver ; and if thou wantest to know' 
how his pulse beats as a liegeman, 
give ear unto me : — On a certain day, 
Gideon was sitting at his loom, driv- 
ing his shuttle from hand to hand 
right merrily, when Glenquhim, the 
Barony Miller, came in repeating an 
encomium to be met with in the his- 
tory of him who dared to die the 
second glorious i)art,” which M'Cree 
declared was incorrectly recited, and 
presented the Miller with Blind 
Harry’s life of that ‘‘ ill-requited 
chief,” to prove his assertion. 

Glenquhtrn turn'd o'er the leaves, and 
read aloud 

The narrative of Falkirk’s fatal fray ; 
How on the heath the wounjj^ hero 
stood. 

His spearmen round in terrible array. 

How, lion -like, on Falkirk's bloody moor, 
The brave Lord Siuart fought, and 
scorn’d to yield. 

Till overwhelm’d by foes, in fatal hour. 
He and his men were cut down on the 
field. 

How Graham, a Knight to base submis- 
sion deaf. 

Shook havock from his brand on flank 
and rear, 

Till coward foemen came behind the 
chief, 

And in his bowels thrust a bloody spear. 

How Cummin calmly sheath’d his Iilood- 
less steel, 

And eyed Avith alien heart the battle’s 
rage, 

Then lightly turning on his treacherous 
heel, 

Defil’d with foul reproach our history’s 
page. 

‘‘ Perdition on thy base, thy traitor soul !” 
In boiling rage, exclaim’d the. true 
MK^iee; 

Thy home, the dwelling-place of dei^ 
mons foiil. 

Thy spirit shunn’d through all eternity. 
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“ Mjr hate pursues thee, cursed traitor ! 
still ; 

Thdu^ bloody was thine end, and 
black thy fall ; 

For oft, with secret joy, I climb the hill. 

To kiss the embers * on thy castle walL** 

Hebce it would appear that Gi- 
d^n M^Cree’s a Scotsman, Come 
alang, my lads,” quo' the weaver, 
** and we'll hammer the rust aff 
them wi' our naked nieves." The 
whole assembly, male and female, 
obeyed his voice,—- rushed out with a- 
bundance of courage, — and, like an 
overwhelming torrent, broke into the 
stackyard, where General Pluntcr 
and his light brigade were posted, in 
order to give him battle ; but that 
officer having executed his commis- 
sion, abandoned the gable wicket, 
sounded a retreat, and marched away 
in the direction of Benvarroch, pur- 
sued by the Covenanters, who op- 
posed &eir broad lowland bonnets, 
with the skilful dexterity of veteran 
targemen, to the merciless whacks of 
their enemies* oak sticks, and with 
row’d nieves, humbled the pride of 
many a gawsy snout. But Uic ca- 
reer of these brave sectarian.^ was 
checked for a season, by the 111-tim- 
cd loving-kindness of their women, 
who riTshed into the fray, regardless 
of personal safety, and held their 
husbands, brothers, and sweethearts, 
most affectionately, until the enemy 
thrashed them ; a circumstance the 
more to be lamented, because their 
motives were good. 

Fight nae mair wi’ the fause 
loons, thou sweet, sweet fallow,” 
quo’ Jenny MTiill, as she flang her 
arms about Willie (’urdon’s neck ; 

be advised for ance, and come awa' 
wi’ me to Marion Mojfafs- I’ll 
wash ye're bloody head wi my ain 
hands, and clip the bloody hair, and 
anoint every bruise wi*^ Marion’s 
bourtree sa' — O Willie, Willie, ye're 

* DahteintOfi Castle, a Baronial seat of 
tbe Bed Cummin^ slain at Dumfries by 

Robert Rruce and Roger Kirkpatrick^ 
was destroyed, saith tradition, in a mau- 
rading excursion, by Edward Baliol. In 
the contributor's younger years, when a 
late transient proprietor grubbed up the 
old fortress, abundance of en^rs adhered 
40 t^,>ruincd masses, and on clearing out 
draw-wcU in the castle yard, the 
|Kr>t capstan, &c. wa& discovered. 


dear to ycre mithcr, but ye’re dearer 
to me.” And in this measure did 
the affectionate girl hug her lover, 
and beseech him to desist, whilst 
Rah Kennedy’s sapling beetled his 
poor defenceless scull. Thus were 
the Eleetbigginites mauled by Ge- 
neral Hunter’s light infantry, until 
their female auxiliaries were pre- 
vailed upon to stand neuter. The 
brigadier, on perceiving his enemies 
disengaged from every incumb^nce, 
and marshalling themselves to' fall 
upon him, very wisely took to 
his heels, and maintained a kind of 
running-fight until he arrived at 
Benvarroch, where the Bull of Ba- 
shan commanded in person. Then 
did the fray commence in good ear- 
nest. Gideon M‘Cree, at the head of 
his Camcronians, charged the light 
brigade with irresistible fury, and 
carried all before him, until a rein- 
forcement of saplineers enabled his 
adversaries to act offensively. These 
men being fresh, well-conditioned, 
and full of ardour, turned tlie tide 
of battle, and actually compelled Gi- 
deon to fall back a few paces, whilst 
the aforesaid RuU stood aloof, flou> 
rishing his oak stick, and animating 
his troops : Lay on them lustily,” 
quo* General Whaumlcr ; smash 
every banc i* their hides. Dinna 
leave them a yeuky lug to claw 
when they gae name. Weel done, 
Gihhie Kellnck ; that nowt-stake o' 
tliine claws their crowns most glo- 
riously.” These sayings, particu- 
larly the high encomium on Gihhie 
Kcllock, inffiimed General Hunter’s 
ardour so violently, that he sought 
to make unto himself a name at Gi- 
deon MX’ree’s expence; but that ex- 
perienced leader turned aside the bri- 
gadier’s sapling with his faithful bon- 
net, and smote him so cfiTectually un- 
der the fifth rib, with his fist, that 
he had well nigh given up the ghost. 
Anotlier whistler atween the een 
brought him to the ground, like a 
fell’d nowt ; and he was ultimately 
taken awa^ to Marion Moffk#B, where 
the wounded of both parties were 
kindly and skilfully treated. 

Maribn’s bourtree-salve is in' great 
request at Lockerby, KeltonhBl, and 
other places where cudgefiing is call- 
ed rare fun, and tippling a sinless 
infirmity. Her celebrated elf-arrow- 
ointment is also highly extolled ; and 
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wc would recommend Moffat's bal- 
sam of rowantree,” in all cases where 
witchcraft is apparent. But we are 
saying too much. Her knowledge of 
surgery and medicine requires no 
crutches. 

When General Hunter and the 
Cameronian Chief were exchanging 
tit for tat, such was the clanking of 
cudgels and the sounding of sculls 
on Benvarroch, that the outlayer 
stots a^ualljtatarted to their feet, — 
the. raOon threw up her chamber- 
window, — and those ladies whom do- 
mestic business had detained at home, 
ran out to see what was the matter. 
“ As I'm a living woman,” quo' the 
cooper’s wife, thae heads are on 
Cameronian i^outhcrs — I ken by the 
ring o* them.” She listened a mo- 
ment with great earnestness, — ^rushed 
into the work-shop, evidently ap- 
j>riscd, hy some secret means or 
t)ther, of w'hat was passing, — and 
snatched up a whole armful of hazel- 
gird-rungs. With these very excel- 
lent substitutes for cudgels, our he- 
roine made the best of her way to 
Benvarroch, and arrived in the very 
nick of time to save her friends, 
whom the Fairygillonians had 
thrown into disorder ; hut their con- 
fusion was of short duration. Like 
the illustrious Hay, when he rallied 
his flying countrymen, the cooper's 
wife called upon her brave Elcct- 
bigginites to stand firm, flew from 
rank to rank with astonishing cele- 
rity, and supplied every lad with a 
rung. Thus equipped, the gallant 
i'ovenanters faced about once more, 
— carried the knoll in defiance of all 
opposition, — ^and finally smote their 
enemies hip and thign. So com- 
pletely were they discomfited, that 
not a man of them hath dared to 
sing a profane song, in the presence 
of an Electbigginite, from that night 
even unto the date hereof. Many 
prisoners were made on the spot, and 
many more taken in the pursuit. All 
of ^em whose skins were entire, the 
generous Covenanters dismissed on 
meir parole ; and humanely conduct- 
ed the halt and maimed to Lucky 
Moffat’s, amongst whom the famous 


Bull of Bashan made a most conspi- 
cuous figure. That chieftain being 
felled by Gideon M'Cree, on the very 
crown of Benvarroch, rolled down 
the knowc, bellowing most hideously, 
— broke through the fence of Meg 
Muirhead's kail-yard, — and overturn- 
ed no less than five bee-skeps. Exas- 
perated beyond measure at this da- 
ring outrage, the infuriated insects 
fell upon J^mie Whaumler with such 
rancorous fury, that they actually 
stung his buttocks, in many places, 
through a pair of double-milled hod- 
den-grey breeks ; and it was with the 
utmost difficulty that Meg rescued 
him from his perilous situation, co- 
vered with contusions, and smarting 
most severely. But a few applica- 
tions of Marion’s elf-arrow-ointment 
cured his posteriors, and a box or 
two of her Yimous salve mastered his 
pjird-rung ailments so very effectual- 
ly, that, in the course of a few weeks, 
the man was enabled to go about. 

Indeed wc may say with perfect 
safety, that the whole of Mrs Moffkt’s 

E atients were greatly benefited by 
er powerful emollients, and none 
more so than Jiob M‘Gigf>'les, the 
fiddler, whose bow-hand was sorely 
mauled in the fray : but it is now 
so far recovered, that the lad plays 
every known tune admirably well, 
with the exception of “ Cutty-mun, 
and tree-ladle,” and that spring is 
rather too fidgety for his elbow. We 
may also observe, en jKissant, that 
I'rofessor Birnie was unable to lift 
up his voice for three successive 
evenings ; but, like unto all other 
gentlemen, who happen to be waur 
frifrhtcned than hurt, he idtimately 
recovered. 

The beneficial effects of this 
battle,” say our local philosophers, 
will be felt in the neighbourhood 
for many years to come and truly 
they speak wisely, because the ill- 
humour shed on Benvarroch might 
Iiave vitiated the dispositions of all 
concerned for life, had it remained 
in the system. That evil blood may 
never more find its way into the 
veins of either party, is the hearty 
wish of every loyal parishioner ! 
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Before 1 left France, I paid a 
short visit to my friends at Mou- 
lines, and found them genteelly set- 
tled, in one of the finest climates un- 
der heaven, and in one of the most 
delightful spots on the surface of the 
earth. During the time 1 was there, 
it was the vintage-season, when the 
grapes were in full perfection, (what 
a treat does this delicious fruit afford 
to a stranger!) while the fragrance 
exhal^ from the vineyards, by the 
inid-d% sun, is sweeter than the 
scent wafted from the peas-bloom, 
after an autumnal shower, in the 
fields of England. 

In this charming spot, with friends 
so pressing, and hearts so congenial, 
I loitered, day after day, as if loth to 
depart. They urged me to stop the 
whole of the winter; but my evil ge- 
nius interfered, and 1 determined, 
after two months residence, to bid 
them adieu. The parting was sad, 
the eye tearful ; and for many 
days after I left them, I felt a load 
upon my spirits, whicli at first pro- 
duced lowness, and afterwards sunk 
into melancholy. I felt, also, or 
thought I felt, a pre,seniinicrd that 
some evil was about to befal me ; my 
days of pleasure appeared to have all 
vanished, and I became unhappy. 

It was in the beginning of Novem- 
ber, when I went on board the Ro- 
ver, lying in Havre-de- Grace, bound 
for Leith, in Scotland, Captain Mar- 
tin commander. Among the pas- 
sengers, consisting of four ladies and 
seven gentlemen, was a lady of ranky 
of an ancient family in Yorkshire, the 

honourable Miss Jemima P , who 

being in possession of a large dowry, 
with an immense stock of pride, was 
single, having never once been soli- 
cited to enter into the holy state of 
matrimony ; and ^et her blood was 
as free from stain as the limpid 
stream which winds its way from the 
mountain, and her line of descent had 
never once been crossed by a sin- 
gle being of the plebeian race, from 
time immemorisu. This antiquated 
branch of the heraldic tree of an ho- 
nourable house, had now seen forty 
summers, had hair of a jet black hue, 
huge eyes, high cheek-bones, a peak- 


ed chin, and a skin of the colour of 
a sun-tanned gipscy ; and yet, on ac- 
count of her high birth, this homely 
lady held herself to be as superior to 
the other three younger maidens, as 
gold is more valuable than dross, or 
Madeira more excellent than the 
polluted water of a ^filthy kennel. 
Miss Brown was from tnf^^ wolds 
of Lincolnshire, young, and hand- 
some as Hebe. The other two were 
sisters, Jane and Mary Holder : 
sweet and lovely as the wild-fiowers 
that decked their native meadows at 
their father's country-seat on the bor- 
ders of Loch Lomond. Among the 
gentlemen was Mr Young, a Scots- 
man, who had lately crossed the At- 
lantic from the land iff promise ; he 
was in the bloom of life, and brimful 
of liberty, equality, and indepen- 
dence. As we had positive and ne- 
gative electricity in the same atmos- 
phere, it was possible we^iaight have 
an explosion; and such a circum- 
stance was fully expected. Except 
two Frenchmen, the others were all 
Englishmen. ^ 

On the sQSond day, at dinner- 
time, we all sat down, pretty well 
recovered from sea-sickness. Cap- 
tain Martin invited Miss P to 

the head of the table, and paid all 
the respect possible to her nobility, 
for he had been infonned that she 
w^as of the superior order of earth- 
born mortals ; and being a peaceable 
man, and very obliging withal, he 
was desirous that the whole party 
might be comfortable. Lady Jemi- 
ma condescended to speak to no one 
but tlie captain. 1 kept a strict look- 
out, and observing the youtli from 
America to smile, 1 instantly judged 
that mischief was brewing, and pre- 
sently after, he bawled out to Miss 

1* , Madam, I shall be glad 

to take a glass of wine with you.” 
She affected not to hear him, but as 
he repeated his request in a loftier 
tone, she rose, left the tab)e> and re- 
tired from the cabin, muttering some- 
thing about vulgarity, the lower or- 
ders, and the respect due to persons 
in high life. Mr Young, as a sort of 
rejoinder, thought one person as good 
as another; and that among females, 
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in his opinion, youth, beauty, and 
good sense, were equal, if not supe- 
rior, to age, an ordinary exterior, and 
a sounding title. In about ten mi- 
nutes, Mr Young had swallowed his 
dinner, and, according to the custom 
in America, had left us, and was 
smoking a segar upon deck. The 
lady returned, and concluded her re- 
past ; after which, she observed, that 
V such a maijjCQuld never before have 
^>d uiedj m good company. He is re- 
turning, madam,” said the captain, 
‘‘ from a country where rank has no 
distinctions paid to it; but I can 
assure you that his father is Laird 

■ of G Indeed, Sir ! then I 

am truly sorry that he was not pro- 
perly introduced to me.” When the 
f^eater part of the company had re- 
tired, he proceeded to inform her, that 
Eliza and Mary Holder were daugh- 
ters of one of the chief magistrates 
of Edinburgh ; that of the residence 
of the party he had no particular 
knowledge ; but that, if one might 
judge from their manners, it would 
not be right to class them among the 
vulgar; that with respect to the 
French teacher and French dancing- 
master, who were going to England, 
either to seek or repair their fortunes, 
one of them said he was the descen- 
dant of a Count, and the other de- 
clared that one of his ancestors, at no 
distant date, was a Marquis. 

Preliminaries being thus settled, and 
forms properly adjusted, the party be- 
came cheerful, the joke went round ; 
even Jemima sometimes deigned to 
force a smile; and mirth and convi- 
viality appeared likely to continue 
for the remainder of the voyage. 
Mr Y oung expressed a wish to in- 
troduce the brave sailors into the 
cabin. Miss Mary Helder thought 
it would be muen better to send 
him into the forecastle. Miss Je- 
mima P could not endure such 

dirty creatures. No, madam,” re- 
plied an Englishman; ^^maseand 
tar are polluting articles, — msgust the 
olfactories, — ^are unpleasant to the 
sight, ^produce nausea ; the scent is- 
suing from their persons would con- 
taminate the air with noxious effluvia ; 
even the simple contact would de- 
stroy good clothes ; and, therefore, 
such people ought most undoubtedly 
to be kept apart from well-dressed 
ladies and gentlemen — in whom clean- 


liness is a virtue, and to whom tar 
and grease are Utterly abominable.” 
** Very fine,” returned the equality 
man, " and finely spoken too; in your 
time, I presume, you have personated 
high characters — lords, kings, and 
emperors; no wonder, then, if a little 
of the garnish or the tinsel of haugh- 
tiness should still cling to such an 
august personage. 1 have seen you 
perform King Lear on the Edin- 
burgh boards, and 1 have no doubt it 
will be agreeable to the rest of the 
party, (said he, looking round for 
approbation), as well as myself, that 
you will please to favour us with a 
He complied ; and harmony 
was now the order of the day. The 
scene in the cabin, however, was 
quickly altered. In the evening, the 
ivind became contrary, and we con- 
tinued to dodge about for several 
days, without making much head- 
way. The sea was rough, the sky 
dark and cloudy, the wind high, and 
for five days we were tossed about, 
without knowing the place of the 
ship. At length, from an observa- 
tion of the sun, we ascertained that 
we were in 56® north latitude. The 
wind at this time was full south, 
and blew very fresh, so that we were 
driven towards the north very rapid- 
ly ; in a few days, however, it chan- 
ged a little to the eastward, and we 
began to return slowly to the south. 
When we had arrived in latitude 
57°, and supposing that we were a- 
bout thirty miles to the eastward of 
Aberdeen, the wind became boister- 
ous, and we began to ship largo seas. 
The lights were all out, and we had 
no fire ; so that we sat in the dark, 
shivering with cold, agitated with 
terror, and clinging to the table, — 
sometimes nearly thrown over it, and 
Sometimes thrown violently back- 
wards; for the ship rolled prodigious- 
ly. About nine o'clock at nignt, an 
immense sea carried away the round- 
house, and most of the bulwarks, and 
one of the sailors was washed over- 
board. Shortly after, the main- 
mast went by the deck with a tre- 
mendous crash, tearing up all be- 
fore it ; the ladies shrieked, and two 
of them fainted with fear, supposing 
the ship to be going to pieces. The 
stoutest heart among ns was now 
filled with dismay, and every one, 
even the captain, gave himself over 
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for lost. Not a word was now spo- 
ken, and nothing waa heard, save the 
dashing of the billows, and the au- 
dible aspirations of devotion, as they 
rose to heaven from the hearts of 
creat^res in the utmost distress, on 
the brink of destruction, groaning 
inwardly for mercy, clinging to life, 
and supplicating to be saved. What 
an awful situation ! — all without, at 
intervals, still as death, for perhaps 
half a minute — ^horridly still, and si- 
lent as the gravp ; then the howling 
of the tempest, the swelling of the 
foam, and the dreadful sweeping of 
the waves, which rose like mountains 
above us, became terrific in the ex- 
treme. At twelve, the hurricane in- 
creased ; a large wave nearly half- 

filled the cabin; Miss P was 

washed from her seat, and thrown 
against locker. I heard the splash 
that accompanied her scream, and 
instantly sprung to her relief. I pla- 
ced her, with much difficulty, on the 
seat against the tabic, and supported 
her for some minutes, until her re- 
turning senses enabled her to use her 
own efforts. 

As die water rose up nearly to the 
seats, to keep out of it as much as 
possible, we knelt on them, and held 
fast by the tabic ; but we were all 
perishing with cold, especially the 
ladies. In this appalling and un- 
comfortable situation, we supported 
ourselves till about two o'clock in 
the morning, when we were com- 
pletely drenched by another wave, 
which almost filled the cabin ; and 
we should all of us have been drown- 
ed, had not the ship been cast nearly 
on her beam-ends, and the water 
thrown out again, v^he man at the 
helm was at this ^fistant swept from 
his station, to be .seen no more. Wc 
were now fast driving on a lee-shorc, 
and expected every moment the ship 
would strike upon a rock, or founder 
at sea. However, neither of these 
circumstances took place, and, to our 
unspeakable joy, day-light at last 
began to dawn ; we co^d now as- 
certain how matters stood, and 
though no hope of escape remained 
to ch^r us, our case was not so de- 
plorable as it had been in the night ; 
/bt ijarkness and danger united, form 
roost terrific situation that the 
^imfl^nation is capable of conceiving* 
At six o'clock we could see land, and. 


about seven, the ship was thrown in- 
to a narrow passage between two pro- 
jecting rocks, and almost immediate- 
ly filled. We were all sorely cramped 
by the cold, and the uncomfortable 
position we had so long sustained ; 
the females were obliged to be lifted 
from the table, and to be carried 
upon deck. By degrees, they recover- 
ed the use of their limbs; and we 
began to concert measures for our 
preservation. The saObfI'hid, soi^e 
of them, contrived to ascend oiib of 
the adjoining crags, which had a ho- 
rizontal surface, about twenty feet 
above the sea: this was a retreat 
which the ladies had not the power 
of attaining. A large iron bar, how- 
ever, was soon handed to the mt^n 
upon the rock, which they as quickly 
drove into a fissuae in the stones ; to 
this a rope was fastened, so that the 
male passengers could all easily 
Bcramme up, by taking hold of the 
rope with both hands. The only 
difficulty now remaining was, how to 
get l^e ladies up. A couple of oars 
were immediately pr^ured, and be- 
ing placed in a ^ping direction, 
nearly against the top of theeminence, 
a rope was tied round the waist of 
each of them ; and in this manner 
they were all easily slided to the top, 
and placed in safety. The hind part 
of the ship had for some time been 
tom off, and washed into the bowels 
of the deep; and in less tlian ten 
minutes after we had all of us ascend- 
ed to our only retreat from instant 
death, not a vestige of the vessel re- 
main^. We shuddered with horror, 
as wc saw the last fragments depart- 
ing; and every one present gave thanks 
to the Almi^ty for such a great de- 
liverance. The rock was overhung 
by a stupendous cliff, which it was 
impossible to scale by any means we 
IKissessed ; and it only presented foi 
our reception an area of ten feet 
square, for twentypersons to stand up- 
on. We bad no seats, imd the wind 
blew full upon us ; we were cold, 
comfortless, and had no^ fire; nor 
had we any way to escape, unless a 
ship or boat should chance to come 
by, and take us from our miser- 
able abode. The sailors had found 
means to fill their pockets with bis- 
cuits, some of which they kindly be- 
stowed upon us; these, and a few 
lirapits which they found among the 
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clm8> afforded us a nourishing and 
very savoury repast. This kind be- 
hnyixmx of the men was excee^ngly 
gratifying, and it afforded Mr "l^ung 
an q>portunity of retaliating upon 
Mias P and the tragedian, a lit- 

tle kuinorouB raill^y. Observing 
the gentleman wedged . pretty close 
between two sailors, he asked him if 
he thought the ** air was contami- 
nated ?” or “ if he felt any nausea ?” 
Assuming^a very melancholy look, 
.^the .Thespian shook his head, but 
uiade no reply. He tlien smilingly 
inquired of Miss Jemima, if she had 
found her rank or her high birth of 
any service to her in the late terrible 
. eonflict ? “ Are you not," condnued 
he, more indebted to this gentle- 
man, who, at the risk of his own life, 
rescued you from immediate death 
The lady acknowledged her obliga- 
tions, and declared that her gratitude 
should at some future period be more 
substantially diewn, than by a few 
empty thanks, which, as they gene- 
rally cost nc^ing, are frequently 
most lavish^ bestowed. 1 her 
that 1 was ameady amply repaid, be- 
cause acts of humanity are meir own 
reward. As Miss P— — bad taken 
off her haughty looks, by letting 
down her nose, which had before 
been unmercifully screwed up, and 
as her lips, which had been consider- 
ably protruded, in order to support 
her up-turned nose, were now suffer- 
ed to resume their uatu|al posture, 
1 thought she was much Improved in 
her appearjemce; indeed she was 
greatly altered for the. better; and 
when ” she smiled on me as her de« 
liverer, I could almost fancy that she 
was agreeable, and that she had once 
been rather handsome. I had, how- 
ever, long been convinced that pnde 
spoils many a pretty face ; that the 
stupid stare, and distort^ counte- 
nance, put on by the rich, to enforce 
respect from the needy, are enemies 
to grace and beauty in the fair sex, 
l|;na render stupidity g^inng, 
deformity more in the 

wi^ her sable mantle, 
waiB "l§sia about to involve us in 
darkness. What a luxury, our 
present situation, would a little dry 
straw have been to rest upon ! but 
wet and draggled as we were, we 
could only hope to sleep mi the 
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bare surface of the cold rock, with 
tlie heavens, for our canopy \\ The 

f y ameliorate which our present 
dition seqm^ ^ 

le a kind or waQ. ||^9ne&d us fVom 
the wind; and in hud- 

dled tether in a heap^' ^e papM a 
very wretched, uncomfortafifei^and 
sleepless night. In the monung, we 
feasted on the remaining biscuits, 
to whidi we added a few mme 
pits; and then we sat, looking and 
wiktdung, in longing expectation, for 
a ship or a boat to come and release 
us from our present confinement.. At 
ten o'clock, a schooner was visibly 
Ob, what a glorious sight! This 

f ave fresh vigour to our hopes ; we 
oisted a signal, and were fortunate e- 
nough to attract their attention ; they 
instantly sent out their boats, and in 
less than two hours we were all in 
safety on board the vessel, where 
every possible care was taken of our 
health and personal comfort. The 
next morning we arrived at Leith, in 
as forlorn and wretched a condition 
as any that ever fell to the lot of mor- 
tal. Miss P inquired if 1 pro- 

posed stopping in Edinburgh? and 
being informed that such were my 
intentions, she begged me to give her 
my address, with which 1 complied, 
and we very soon began to septate : 
those who nad homes went thither ; 
and those who had none, went and 
sought out lodgings; so that, in a 
short time, 1 was left alone, in a 
state of poverty and dejection al- 
most unparalleled. Ah me! (thought 
1,) 1 have the world to begin anew, 
badly clothed, and without friends ; 
every face 1 see is strange to me ; no 
one knows me ; my lot is cast in an 
unknown land, and all my compa- 
nions have left me. On searching my 
pockets, 1 found just three crown- 
pieces ; the remainder of my clothes, 
and rather more than twohundi^ 
guineas, having been lost in the ship. 
At first I took up my abode in Leith, 
with an elderly matron, who jrave 
me a room and a bed for two shil- 
lings a-week, and 1 was to'fflid.|iy 
own provisions. 1 immediately 
culat^ some cards, bought tome 
drawing materials, and my- 

self to take likenesses, os oui former 
occasions. My last crow&.pieee had 
been Mven lo my landlady On the 
second morning after my arrival | 
-AF... 
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elapBedj and my maitresse d*hot^^ ing every day more transparent^ and 
had not tKainnsked me for money : I ' in .a few more days my hideous po- 


had not igainibsked me for money ; I 
was> ho#nyar,ia continual alarm> for 
fear^Of such an interrogatory bdng 
put; and every time her mouth open- 
ed> I expected, before it would aose 
again^ that a demand would be made 
Upon my empty purse. On the ele^ 
▼enth day, on returning from my af- 
ternoon's promenade, I was informed 
that a gentleman in a carriage had 
been inquiring for me, and that he 
had left his c^. It was the great 
Dr O— , who had done me the ho- 
nour of a call, and I immediately re- 
paired to his dwelling, and found him 
in his study, in full expectation of 
my arrival. He informed me, that 
he had a great desire to have a mi- 
niature likeness of his wife, but that 
she was dead, and in her grave. It 
is,” he continued, I am afraid, a 
very hopeless case ; however, if you 
please, you can try, and if you do 
not succeed, no harm will be ^ne ; I 
will pay you for your trouble, and 
there the matter will end. I loved 
my wife very tenderly, and was about 
to have a portrait of her taken, be- 
fore she was snatched from me, to a 
better World. I have been thinking 
that it will be possible for you td 
make a likeness of her, from the de- 
scription which 1 am enabled to give 
you, and 1 assure you that lier fea- 
tures are indelibly fixed in my me- 
mory.” 1 udd him, that I would ex- 
ert my utmost efibrts to execute 


in .a few more days my hideous po- 
ver^ must have been seen through 
it. 1 was afraid of the world's frown; 
for when a man is once known to be 
poor, all respect for him instantly 
vanishes ; be speaks, but no answer 
is made to his inquiries ; he gives 
his opinion, but it is not attended to ; 
he tells his tale, but no oim tetens ; 
his talents are under-rated ; his'^- 
nius despised ; his friends will slight 
him ; no one will visit him ; and lie 
is frequently left to pine in solitude, 
and to expire in misery. 

In a short time 1 became known, 
and 1 obtained a little employment, 
but not sufficient to support me in 
comfort, or to place me on an equal 
footing with such companions as it 
was my wish to associate with ; but 
there is so much sameness in the eve- 
rv-day business of life, that it is only 
the crosses, and thefottunate cimncea, 
which are worth recording. A part, 
and a great part, of mankind, get up 
only to eat, and He down but to sleep; 
these are lucky wights. Others are 
condemned to eat the bread of care, 
labour the live-long day, and en- 
dure the summer's heat and winter's 
cold but these drudges are despis- 
ed, are treated little better than 
brutes, and esteemed but as men of 
the lowest grade. Strange ! that the 
idle, the proud, and the useless, should 
be preferred to the industrious, the 
useful, and the worthy ; or that the 


what he was so desirous of possessing, Dandy atid the booby Esquire should 


success ; and he immediately began man, the 
to describe to me his dear lost hdp- merchanl 
mate. In this instance 1 was fortu- full of v 
nate, for, after a few trials, I produ- and folly 
ced him a picture which he declared govern tl: 
was " her very image.” This sue- taste, the 
cess, however, 1 attributed more to actions Oi 
chance than" la skill, and more to almost al 
folly than rither ; but, be this as it On rer 
may, 1 felt quite another kind df be- burgh, J 
ing after 1 hid podketed the gnanea, Gordon, 
whi€iitheDoctor,inakilid4ifextaey> This itro 
thrwvwpeu the taUe. Whm I had saved tW 
got hmmN i httikd the guinea on the busineia 
table of my hmm, wifii hs niiieh melod^i 
goad and ullnest frith as much This, 1 1 
BMer Jtad paid it to nate circ 
hadUnle 


man, the mechanic, the sailor, or the 
merchant ; but so it is. Mankind are 
full of vagaries; nonsense, fashion, 
and folly, are the supreme rulers, and 
govern the manners and customs, the 
taste, the virtue, and almost all the 
actions Of men. With a tyrannic and 
almost absolute sway. 

On remosing fVom Leith to Edin- 
burgh, I lOok lodgings with Mrs ' 
Gordon, a fidiwoman in CaztOtoate. 
This ftromen was ' reputed Wmve 
saved two thousand pounds^ her 
busineStk In a short time, she ^ve 
meloif^ngs, for keeping her honks. 
ThiS) I then thought, Was a fortu- 
nate circumstatice, especially as I 
had little to do, my en^hymeut ex* 
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tending only to the better sort of 
trades-folk; for as my dress was 
very plain, 1 could not, with proprie- 
ty, approach the mndees of the 
Caledonian metropoBs. In this way 
1 dragged on a miserable existence 
for more than twelve months, and 
had saved nearly two guineas, with 
which I intend^ to have improved 
ray wardrobe ; but this laudable de- 
sign was quickly frustrated. My 
mistress 'Sacrificed every evening in 
coptous libations to Bacchus, and as 
this, in my eyes, was extremely dis- 
gusting, 1 took the liberty of telling 
her how unbecoming and odious such 
a practice appeared in a female. I 
had nothing in view but her good ; 
could gain nothing, if she followed my 
advice ; it was dictated in pure friend- 
ship, in the cause of virtue ; but, as 
a reward for my meddling, I was de- 
sired to provide myself immediately 
with another lodging. This was a 
serious afiair, and eventually drove 
me for a short time from Edinburgh. 
On examining the list of advertise- 
ments in a newspaper, 1 found that 
a designer, or draftsman, was want- 
ed, and to whom a handsome salary 
was offered, at the potteries, near 
Newcastle, in Stafibrdsbire ; and 1 
instantly made up my mind to apply 
personally for the situation : but as 
iny funds were in a very wretched 
condition, 1 was obliged to walk. 
The distance is something |nore than 
two hundred and forty miles ; a jour- 
ney, which, at the rate of forty miles 
a day might be accomplislred in six 
days. On a Monday morning early 
I sallied forth, with my staff in my 
hand, my feet well sliod, and just a 
guinea in my pocket, to bear my 
expenses. Tne odd sort of company 
which one sometimes meets with on 
the road is arousing ; on the first day, 
I fell in with a farmer ; we trudge 
away, and beat the hoof together. 1 
very soon discovered that my com- 
panion w^s a believer in ghosts, ^ 
gather with all the tribes nr brownies 
and fairk^ shaggcd-foals ahd witch- 
es: h®.|pew well the secret history 
of thehci^exploits, the feats each class 
had individually performed ; all of 
which jbe gave roe in a well-narrated 
historyl^ to part of which he had been 
an eye-witness, and of the rest, his 
information had been acquired from 
authentic sources, and the most un- 


questionable authority. This is a 
kind of harmleii ignorance, at which 
one may laugli'lil one's sleeve, but 
not openly; incr^didky would be 
esteemed a great offtstnee, for the ex- 
istence of hobgoblins was as firmly 
believed in, at that peiiod, as ^ the 
truths of Jfo/y WriU I have lived, 
however, to see this belief much on 
the wane ; and, in another half cen*« 
tury, such tales and such beings will 
have vanished from the earth ; or, 
like the stars during the day-time, 
they will be overpowered by the sun- 
shine of truth. The pnly wonder 
that will then remain will be, how 
such tales could have ever been in- 
vented ; much more, how they could 
ever have been believed, by persons 
professing to have common sense. 

On the second evening we had ar- 
rived near the Border, and here the 
believer in ghosts and 1 parted. 1 
took up my abode for the night at a 
tavern, the master of which was both 
fanner and publican. Having taken 
some refreshment, 1 seated myself in 
a snug comer, near the fire, where 1 
could smoke my pipe, drink my ale, 
and he ready to note occurrences as 
they might take place. 1 must can- 
didly confess, that, before this even- 
ing, 1 had never seen eating perform- 
ed in full perfection. The labourers 
who had been out in the fields since 
morning, commenced their repast, 
which might he called either dinner 
or supper, or, with more propriety, it 
might he said to be both in one. The 
dumplings, rolled in a sort of treacle 
dip, vanished like snow before the 
sun in summer ; large pieces were 
thrust into their mouths, and went 
down their throats with a single 
twist of the jaw, nothing in the shape 
of mastication appearing to be neces- 
sary. And the bacon— but bacon 
three inches thiok, without a mors^ 
of lean, is a slippery substance; the 
potatoes must have been well cooked» 
the small beer bad been warmed» 
and aU these articles vanished with a 
gusto that would have astonished M 
epicure, and in quantities thai^weilla 
have surprised a London 
Oh ! thought 1^ ishat what 
pleasure there eeem U^ he in eating I 
what a luxury as dumpling and 
treacle sauco, potitoeift andiat haeon I 
The taeik ab^Utely appeared to be in 
extacies. But it was all easily ac- 
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counM for ; loiig facing and the 
cold had Sharpened thdi* appetitca, 
and enabled the Mor rascals in this 
way:t6 woflc'trbi^&rs. Ten minutes 
after this tt^nd<^ gorge they re- 
tired to bed/ mil asleep, and left na- 
tui^ at liberty to work a miracle, or 
what might at least be esteemed as 
such ; that is, to enable them to per- 
form another such feat in the morn- 
ing, before they went out into the 
fields. 

Nothing worthy of notice hmen- 
ed before I arrived at Newcastle. 1 
got to the end of my journey about 
four o'clock on the Saturday even- 
ing, and instantly proceeded to in- 
^ quire about ^he situation which had 
cost me so much labour ; but I was 
too late; it was disposed of; it had 
been taken that very morning I Oh ! if 
1 had arrived only one day sooner ; or 
if 1 had not come at all ! 1 had only 
one solitary shilling left. 1 had a 
watch — hut it had been my mother's 
watch. 1 had a ring — ^it had been 
my mother's ring. How could 1 part 
with either.^ On Monday morning, 

I told my situation to the master of 
the hoarding-house, gave him my 
shilling, and offered to leave with 
him, as a pledge, my ring ; hut he 
refused it, told me 1 had an honest 
face, and that he would trust me the 
remainder, which amounted to two 
shillings and sixpence. 

1 commenced my return, retraced 
my steps, and wanuered in a melan- 
choly mood towards Scotland. In 
the afternoon, 1 kitqcked at the door 
of a genteel-looking house, related 
my distress, and begged the lady 
would permit me to take her likeness, 
or that of any of her family : she re- 
plied, that if I would draw a minia- 
ture of her little girl, and it was any 
thing like her, she woxildgive me five 
shillings. 1 began, and succeeded, — 
the likeness was striking,-^e lady 
was pleased^ paid me, treated roe to 
an excellent supper and bed, and 
gave me a htety breakfast next 
^morning. On me second 1 had 
find fertile vales of 
vllilAlm ; this brought to my recol- 
Ibbticfn my old; ifte^baintfince Jemima ; 

1 had never lbtfird from her, but 1 
^UhlfiW'^r'Souilfeylng towards the vici- 
her rei|deM» ^ In the tnom- 
third day/* i imiuired of . 
H^asants, Working on tne road. 


if they knew what distance 1 then^^^ 
was from P*— house ? They in«5 ' 
formed me that 1 was still di8ta|j|h 
from it at least ten miles/ and that»ab 
stood about half a mile on^ie'light- 
hand side of the road onWm I was 
now travelling. About Uobn, 1 saw 
a large house in the situation describ- 
ed to me, and near to it was a small 
group of dwellings, in which I found 
the village ale-house. The landlord, ^ 
a stout, vulgaivlooking*bbDr,' better. ' 
fed than taught, was sitting oirtKe 
long-settle ; but he rose as I entered, 
and offered me a seat by his side, 
which 1 accepted. After having ta- 
ken a little refreshment, I inqui- 
red of Mr Boniface whom the large 
house, pointing in the direction in 
which it stood, belonged to ? Ye're 
a stranger in thoose parts, then, i 
foind.^ Wlioy, it’s the seat of the 
P— ^ — 's ; the whole parish here be- 
longs to Sir Tummas, besoide many 
other placins i' different pcarts o* the 
country as I only listened, he con. 
tinned, yo mean the big stone 
hoose there reight anent, don't ye.^ 
doo ye naw Sir Tummas ?" I answer- 
ed that 1 had heard speak of such a 
gentleman. Then may be ye're a 
constable, and are going to him about 
a case o' bastardy «No.” “Well, 

perhaps summat about poaching?" 

“ No." “ Well, WeU, its noa busi- 
ness o* moine." “ But, has the baro- 
net a sister?" “Ye mean Lady 
Jemoima, 1 should think ; yes, shu 
is his sister, an' a reight good lady 
shu is ; many's the wet e'e there'll be 
when shu goo's.*’ “ Is she about to 
leave this place then ?" “ Noa, but 
ye know shu mun dec as well as uther 
folke." “ Why ? she is not old." 

“ Noa, only a bit o’ th’ wrong saide 
o’ forty ; noa, noa. I'm th’ owdest o' 
th’ two; my mother was cook-maid 
there, an' married my feather at was 
gard'ner, an' 1 was a year an' two 
months owd when my lady at then 
wa»— but shu's dead an gone, ciod 
refit hepsoul ! long agoo, i^e when 
shu was hrowt to bed o’' 'the young 
lady Jembima; an 1 shall forty- 
thr^^the next owd candlemfia day at 
iver.imms." “Is she proud/' said 
1, smiling at his Yorkwke lingo ? 

“ Whoy, middlinjj as to that, but 
shu’s no prouder than uther sic loike ^ 
folke generally are; Her mother was 
proud, an ye loike ; hut then, ye see. 
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shu was a lord a dawter, an* shu led Gawky opened the {Hurlour door, and 
the owd baronet, Sir Charles, a sad was about to usher them in, 1 rose 
sort o' life o'nt, cos he was only a from my chair: ^Sir Thomas stopped 
poor knight, as shu called him." short, and observed to mine hostess, 

Do they ever come among you that as she had^. in diis 

people of the village ?" Oh yes ; room, they would ffo itito another, 
the carriage went bye just afore you By no means. Sir Thomas," re- 
came in, an’ 1 guess they'll be here plied the landlady ; that is only a 
again soon ; Lady Jeraoima an' her man upon travel, and 1 dare say that 
brother are boath in it, an* 1 expect he has got up to go away." 1 ' felt 
they'll boatli cum in as they cum indignant at the woman^s ilisinua- 
back, fot he wants to buy ray pollard tion, and was advancing across the 
coo an cofe ; aye, an’ a rare milker shu room towards the door, when Jeroi- 
is ; wboy, when sliu’s new bare, shu ma saw me, and in an instant knew 
gees twelve quarts at a meal, and ye me. 1 cannot possibly be mis- 
may gather ten pund o’ butter in a taken," she exclaimed, it must be 
week fra her. Mayhap ye would him. Are you not," said she, ad- 
loike to see hur, an snu’s i* th* pingle, vancing, “ Mr Rogers ?" I informed » 
cloase by th’ boose here. Sir Turn- her, that my name was Henry Ro- 
mas has set his mind on her, but he gers ; and she desired me to be seat- 
shan’t ba* her for a fardin* less than ed. She now proceeded to inform 
ten gowden guineas, as sure as my her brother, that 1 was the gentle- 
iieam’s Dick Gawky." This infor- man she had so often mentioned to 
mation made my heart flutter ; and him as having saved her life on 
1 soon felt like a man in a fever, hoard the ship, when returning 
Should I wait and see her, or should from France. Sir Thomas shook 
I proceed on my journey ? Perhaps my hand, and gave me a very cor- 
she would not recollect me ; hut how dial invitation to his house. He im- 
am 1 to get hack to Edinburgh, or mediately left us, and went out, 1 
where am 1 to sleep the coming suppose, to purchase Mr Gawky's 
night ? 1 am a poor solitary wan- coo and cote." Miss P— r pro- 
derer, almost pennyless, shabbily ceeded to inquire whether I had ever 
dressed, and sitting in the kitchen of received a letter from her ? and on 
an ale-house : how then is it possi- being informed that I had not, she 
hie that she can notice me, placed as replied that she had sent three, at 
I am, in such miserable circum- different times, hut that as no an- 
Btances ? 1 inquired of my host if swer had been returned, that was to 
he had another apartment, with her a convincing proof that 1 had 
which 1 could he accommodated ? not received any of them. But 
" V^oy, man, I doan't naw, there’s which way were you travelling, Mr 
the parlour there, an there’s no a Rogers ? were you seeking me out, 
body in it, hut it's cleaned up for the to scold me for my apparent neglect, 
parish meeting, at’s to he to-neet — or to what cause am 1 to impute 
an' that’s the room that the baronet our present x^ncontre ?" added she, 
and his sister always turn into; how- smiling. 1 informed her, that I was 
ever, ye may goo in an loike.” 1 im- returning to Edinburgh from New- 
mediately took possession of Mr Gaw- castle, where 1 had been in quest of 
ky's parlour, where 1 sat like Patience a situation : on entering Yorkshire, 
in waiting ; looking out of the win- 1 had recollected that she had re- 
dow, now one way, now another; sided in that county;^ and on iUr 
listening to the passbig hreeaes, and quiring some workm^, I had 
endeavouring to distinguish the dls- certained from them that 1 was in^ 
tant sound mat might be grafted on the vicinity of Pr— house. ,Bmn|^; 
its ^ing^ the precursor, perhaps, of arrived in the immediate neigh^ 
some banking cur, or t^ bolhm>f.roR hood, I had stepped into this* 
of an aipproi^ing vehicle ; rn^rf^t to take some refrmment^ he4^ i 
they arrived; the footman oj^ed some inqufriesrespec^lig the, 
the door of the landau, handed out tants of the mansimiy bed found that 
SirThomas and Miss Jemima P-— r-, Ae and her hrotber fW® out |U:.Ae 
at the sigbtof whom 1 trembledlike carriage^ and tbst I mi waited for 
a man in a flt of the ague. As Mrs their return, because 1 had a grea('{i 
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desire to see and speak with her. 
Before her brother returned^ she 
hegged my ecaeptsihee of notes for 
fifty poundif^, (^wrving, that she and 
her brother imd be extremely glad 

t 9 s^e me at Jp- house^ to spend 

a ibdrith with them> or longer^ if I 
found it agreeable and convenient. 

In a day or two," added she, I 
shall expect that favour. Let me see," 
she continued, this is Thursday ; 
on Saturday 1 will come for you in 
the carriage, and I will be here pre- 
cisely at twelve o*clock, so pray be 
ready, and do not disappoint roe." 1 
bowed acquiescence, and she left roe ; 
but 1 heard her giving stript orders 
* to Madam Gawky to treat me with 
proper respect, which that lady pro-, 
mised, and actually performed to a 
tittle. I had no difficulty in per- 
ceiving the reason Miss F nad 

for wishing me to wait a day or two, 
before 1 was introduced at we great 
house ; my clothes would not have 
done much honour to a drawing- 
room. The baronet returned, and 
told roe, that he hoped to sec me at 
the time appointed by his sister ; 
the carriage drove on^ and 1 was 
agaiu alone, left to wonder at the 
curious events that fill up our des- 
tiny. In about half an hour the 
lady of the house entered the par- 
lour with a profound reverence : I 
have. Sir," said she, lighted a fire 
in the dining-room above stairs, 
and shall be extremely glad if your 
honour will be so kind as to step up, 
for I expect the parish ofilcers will 
be here shortly, and they would be 
very unfit company for a gentleman, 

and especially a friend of the P 

family." She iinroediately led the 
way, begged 1 would follow her, was 
sorry that the stairs were so steep, 
and the stair-case so dark, but hoped 
my honour would excuse it. Her 
husband was holding the dining- 
room door open ; he was sorry that 
they had not better accommodation^, 
ho]^ 1 would excuse the liberties 
h^ had taken when I firsts entered, 
aHfl.^^slli^ himself e fool, for not 
iMWitig (what 1 did not know my- 
self} that X ym one of Sir ThomaS'S 
iHendi. 1 ptdered him to bring me 
up a , sheet of paper, with pen and 
'^ and dea^l^hhKi to get me change 
for a fito-ptmvkd-not^ and to be as 
f h|l|^y as possible : he bowed, and 


quickly returned with what 1 want- 
ed. Before he left me, I was inter- 
rogated as to what I would take ; he 
had excellent Port wine, poultry and 
pigeons, ducks and turkeys. That 
Is sufficient," said I ; but I willring 
the bell, and give orders for what 1 
may want ; let me have some tea, 
however, in about, half an hour." 

Your honour shall be obeyed,” was 
the reply, and he made his exit. 

1 was already more 'th'ftn Half sur- 
feited with the obsequious fawning 
of these vulgar wretches, who, on 
my first entry, had they but known 
my circumstances, and tlie extent of 
my finances, would scarcely have 
furnished me with a morsel of their 
coarse bread, old milk cheese, and 
a pint of awipes, called by them 
a/e, or t/rong-lteer ; but now, af- 
ter I had been smiled upon by the 
great folks of the big house, they 
would have licked the dust from my 
dirty shoes, and almost thought 
themselves honoured by the action, 
if I bad only been mean and despi- 
cable enough to have commanded 
them. Sudi people, however, are 
excusable, especially when we con- 
sider, that there are shoe-lickers in 
stations far superior to that of an ig- 
norant publican and his wife. The 
man who has seen thirty, and has 
lived with his eyes c^n, has seen that 
among Dukes and Duchesses, Lords 
and Ladies, and the whole race of the 
nobility, down to the stupid, half- 
rocked, country Esquire, there are 
great numbers of shoe-Uckers. More- 
over, that among the dignitaries of 
the church, the Bishops and Deans, 
the Rectors and Vicars, down to the 
humble and laborious Curates-~even 
among these there arc shoe-lickers. 
If we proceed with tlie Senators and 
Electors, the Placemen and Pen- 
sioners, we shall find that the world 
swarms with shoe-lickers. I imme- 
diately sat down, and wrote a letter 
to my Newcaarie creditor ; and in- 
stead of half-a-crown, 1 careAdly 
placed half-a-guinea under the seal, 
and desired him to acknowledge the 
reea^pt of it, by a letter direetied to me 
at:tjiis place ; which he did, by return 
of poM, and blessed his stars for his 
skill in physiognomy. Early the next 
morning I set ont for the nearest 
market-town, which was Beverley, 
where I arri\'ed about ten o’clock in 
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the forenoon. As 1 walked along 
the street, I met a drunken man, 
and desired he would be so good as 
to shew me the way to the inn ; but 
all the answer 1 could get, was, 
‘‘ yeal ! (ale) hurro for yeal !’* I pro- 
ceeded to ask another, but > vat- 
ton for ever ! hurro for yeal !*' was 
all he could say. Another shout- 
ed “ No Wattori f buckets o' yeal ! 
buckets o' yeal! hurro! yeal for 
ever!” a.fourth stared in my face, 
and asked me if 1 had got a ha'penny? 
and on being answered in the affir- 
uative, he led the way, and I followed 
him to the Tiger Inn, which stands 
in the market-place. I was some- 
* what astonished at the scene I had 
witnessed ; but, on inquiry, I found 
it had been lately rumoured that an 
election was likely to take place, in 
a few months ; and that this rumour 
had been sufficient to derange tbc in- 
tellects of half the electors of this 
burgh. Such numsculls as these no 
prudent man would deem capable of 
telling out change for a guinea, nor of 
counting twenty sheep from a drove of 
a hundred ; and yet such crack-brain- 
ed, sottish bumpkins, are esteemed 
sufficiently competent to select mem- 
bers for the British Senate ! ! In a 
short time I had laid in a sufficient 
quantity of linen, and every other 
kind of wearing apparel ; and, after 
dinner, I hired a post-chaise, to carry 
me and my luggage to the sign of 
the Bell, in the neighbourho^ of 
P house, and kept by Mr Gaw- 

ky. As I was now dressed in a very 
elegant suit of black, the respect 
paid by my host and his wife, on 
my return, suffered no diminution. 
The exciseman, who saw me as I 
went into the parlour, was sure I was 
a nobleman travelling in disguise, — 
the barber swore he had dressed me 
a hundred times when he was valet 
to Sir Thomas, and he was certain 
that 1 was either an Earl or a Lord. 
Of what signification could it be to 
^ese wiseacres, whether 1 was a 
Lord or an Artist ? But people love 
to talk about ^'great folk8,^'and ^'peo- 
ple of ancient family," and this is a 
weakness whicn nearly all raifks 
of society in Great Britain are cio^ 
derahly infected / It was always icny 
opinion, that the industrious man, 
who is strict in his duty, and lives 
virtuously, is inferior to ao maa. ' 
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1 remained within all tlie ensuing 
morning, conning oyer my chequered 
fate, and waiting the amval of Miss 
P — < — . I was astonish^, when 1 con- 
sidered what a cha^lU^ taken place 
in a few days ; I naff itiilir'every per- 
sonal comfort that any man could 
wish for; all the rest I upon as 
tinsel, for the respect that was offered 
was paid neither to my marie not tny 
virtue, and would all vanish the mo- 
ment that I left this place/ and was 
not under the shadow of the Barotiet's 
authority. 1 was vexed when 1 re- 
flfcted on the uncomfortable manner 
in which 1 had lived since my return 
from the continent. Why did I not 
write to my brother, who was rolling 
in riches, to request the loan of a few 
pounds, to enable me to offer my ser^^ 
vices to the higher classes, by which 
means I should have made a comfort- 
able subsistence, instead of wasting 
my time in loathsome poverty, and 
living partly at the expense of a 
drunken fishwoman? 1 also began 
to feel rather ashamed of my conduct, 
when I recollected that 1 had never 
once written, either to my brother or 
my sister, since 1 left London ; and, 
for ought 1 could tell, it was impos- 
sible they could know whether 1 was 
dead or alive. 1 never knew to What 
cause it would be proper to attribute 
this neglect ; 1 was not devoid of sin- 
cere brotherly affection ; my heart 
was open to every virtuous feeling ; 
my nature was mild, and my dispo- 
sition friendly, and yet 1 neglected 
the duties that form the social com- 
pact; and sometimes looked upon, 
as frivolous, those endearing connec- 
tions which bind society in its gene- 
ral sympathies, and which constitute 
the greatest happiness that can be 
found among created beings. About 
eleven o'clo^, the landau drove up 
to the door, and the Baronet and his 
sister alighted ; fiir Thomas behaved 
in a most friendly manner, — gave me 
a very pressing invitation to his man- 
sion, — said he was going a few miles 
farther, but that his rister wouhi ac- 
company mir to his residence, wh&|i 
1 should find at a short distance, 
as the morning was fine, lie &pe|i^' 
our ^alk woiim be a ^leatent hue*; 
Miss — observed/ as. We satiffiter- 7 
ed albnjg/that I was ah ant 
and that I had perfi^ti|K|indmc^ 
her meahiii^ l ipprarafice/ 8 
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iwa 0 eytii^l ladieft visiting at 
thi# POkne^ it sraa not impossible 
but that, among some of tnem, 1 
ni^ht m^e a eo^^guest. We have 
one female >vMtor'of your name from 
Louubn ; .she is about your agt, is 
v^y and extremely weH ac- 

4M)m^i4led in every thing that gives 
dimity and worth to a womam 
\V^e you ever in Jjondon, Mr Ro- 
gers ?" ” Yes, madam, 1 was bom 
in that dty.*" « And what Uras your 
father ?'^ ** He had a place in the 
Customs, but he died during my ip* 
fancy And what became of your 
mother after his death ?*' She 
kept a boarding-school for young la* 
dies, in the vianity of the metropo- 
lis/* Had you any brothers, or 
sisters ?" ** I have a brother named 
Charles, and a sister ; her name is 
Maria/* Then you and I are re- 
lations ; let us extend our morning 
ramble, for we have, each of us, in- 
teresting matters to communicate. 
Your mother and 1 were first cousins; 
she was the daughter of my father's 
eldest sister, who married, early in 
life, the Hector of the adjoining vil- 
lage ; you may perceive, then, that 
our relationship is not very distant. 
I was your mother’s first pupil, and 
1 loved her with a sisterly afiection. 
1 left her,^ to spend a few years in 
France, when you were a chubby lit- 
tle fellow, about nine years of age ; 
and, as 1 remember, you gave early 
indications of talent for drawing, 
which 1 have since learnt you have 
brought to considerable perfection. 
The young lady whom 1 mentioned 
as your namesake, is your sister Ma- 
ria ; she resides with your brother in 
London, but she came to spend the 
Christmas holidays with us, and 1 
do not now know when she will re- 
turn ; her surprise will be very great 
when you are introduced, for both 
she and your brother believe that you 
must have died in the West Indies/* 
At this agreeable information my 
heart leap^ with joy. That, ma- 
dam," said I, would have b^n a 
> es^ous circumstance indeed, and es- 
pecially as 1 did not go out with the 
fleet, nor ever was in the part of the 
wmW you just.xnentioned/* In* 
de^ ! then where have, you been, 
l^nry, .si|ce you left your Inends, 

( wim, if 1 do not mistake, is new 


more than seven years ago .^** 1 in- 
fohned her, Uiat aoout a ycariHerl 
left London, 1 embarked for Ainster* 
dam, where 1 continued almost two 
years ; that 1 jproceeded from thence 
to Paris; and with respect to the 
time that I returned from France, 
she herself pretty well acquaint- 
ed with itb ** Yes, my dear Henry, 
for it was the will of Providence that 
you should snatch me from death, 
when every ray of hope had become 
extinct, and when no one else either 
could or would have assisted me." 

Your hauteur, my dear madam, 
had created no sympathy in the breast 
of any one of the passengers ; even I 
saved you only on the same princi- 
ple that would have prompted me to 
save the life of any other numan be- 
ing ; for at that time, 1 not only dis- 
liked, but despised you." Well,*' 
said ^e, ‘‘ 1 must endeavour to alter 
your opinion. Early impressions arc 
strong, and some indulgence may 
surely be granted to persons brought 
up in high life ; in cnildhood, their 
foibles are increased by the subser- 
viency of those in attendance ; and 
tbeir Wde is inflamed by the exam- 
ple of those about them, whose man- 
ners they imitate, and whose lessons 
they often strictly copy ; nurtured in 
ostentation, they cannot be otherwise 
than haughty to those whom they 
consider as in inferior stations. I 
perceive, however, that my new-found 
relation is no flatterer.**' We had 
now entered the avenue which led to 
the house, and we soon perceived 
my sister and another lady coming 
towards us. How my heart yearned 
when 1 beheld one so near and dear' 
to me ! and how 1 longed to fold her 
in my arms ! howlwidied, also, that 
wc had met when no other jierson 
was near, when we might have in- 
dulged in that luxury of grief which 
is occasioned by an overflow of hap- 
piness ! They, however, did not see 
us, but turned another way into the 
gi^en ; and this circumstance, trif- 
ung as it was, pleased me, because 
it affixrded me relief. We proceeded 
forward, and entered the house, but 
th^t visitors were all absent. Miss 
left me, and followed the lady 
and my sister. Having found them. 
My oaar M^ria," said she, ** 1 this 
morning met with a gentleman who 
is acquainted with you;r brother 
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Hem^; he saw him in France, — came 
aver with him to England,— says he 
is in good health, and that you may 
shortly expect to see him. In- 
deed, madam ! and where is the gen- 
tleman ? tell me, I beseech you. I 
will instantly set out for London. Is 
my brother in London " No, my 
dear, he is not. 1 met with my in- 
formant almost by chance; I had 
known him before, and 1 entered into 
conversation with him, vrhen I dis- 
covered that he is extremely well 
acquainted with your brother. He 
returned with me, is now in the 


house, and will be happy to give you 
all the glad tidings concerning him 
that you may require, or even wish 
for." 

On entering the vqom where I 
was sitting, she came up to me, and 
anxiously inquired if I knew Henry 
Rogers, and when and where 1 had 
left him ? You may expect to see 
him here, madam, in a short time," 
said I. True, for 1 perceive he is 
already before me ; my dear, loiw- 
lost brother I" she exclaimed, and she 
fell on my neck, and wept, and sob- 
bed sloud ! 


£potis o{ the ^paniarb. 

They come — ^like the locusts, the cloud of their number 
To darken and desolate Freedom's fair land ! 

Though the graves are scarce green where their veterans slumber. 
Led on to the charge by a mightier hand. 

They come through deep glens, where the mountains frown o’er them ; 

Echoes start at the tread of the tyrants accurst ; 

But the red cloud of war is fast gath’ring before them. 

The thunders of battle concentre to burst ! 


Is it for this that the tempest was weather’d. 

Through long years of suffering, bloodshed, and dread ? 
Is it for this that the ravens were gather’d. 

With vultures and wolves, to the feast of the dead ? 


Is it for this that young Freedom’s aspirants. 

Pour'd out their best blood at her altars in vain — 
That Peace should but bring a mutation of tyrants. 
Ambition’s make way but for Bigotry’s reign ? 


Yet think not, weak despot, to awe the bright regions 
Whose banners of battle, so lately unfurl’d. 

In victory wav’d o’er the wreck of Gaul’s legions. 

And vanquish’d Himself— the proud lord of the world ! 


'What did he gain when he won Zaragoza, 

But hills of black rubbish, and heaps of the slain ? 
What lost he ? — as thick as riiy leaves, Vallombrosa," 

His best and his bravest lay dead on the plain ! 

Think not the nations will still sleep in error ; 

Thy night. Superstition, is passing away ! 

Proud spirits no more brook thy dark reign of terror, 
Thy death of the dungeon, and Auto-da-fe ! 


Sierra Morena ! thy passes are dreary ; 

’Tis long ere the hand of Guerilla wax weak ; 
The eagle that dirieks on his cloud-curtain’d eyrie. 
On the Ugh rock of ages is whetting his beak ? 

4 G 
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AOWfill'fl LETTER TO THE LORD PROVOST ON THE VIOLATION OF THE 


SEPULCHRES 

We confer we have a foolish in- 
clination to he allowed to lie quietly 
in our graves^ when the bustle of this 
earthly scene is over ; and we are un- 
patriotic and selfish enough to wish 
all our friends to enjoy the same se- 
rene repose^ even though the interests 
of the Medical School/* so much 
talked of^ should thereby be utterly 
ruined. We are aware tliat^ in pro- 
fessing these sentiments, we run the 
risk of being termed '^absurd and 
senseless," or stigmatized as igno- 
rant and selfish.” But on this sub- 
ject we are candid enough to acknow- 
ledge, that we feel strongly ; — and 
we suspect, that if all were to speak 
with equal candour, very few in- 
deed would be found disposed to 
promote, by a personal sacrifice, the 
great interests of that science, the 
importance of which is so highly ex- 
aggerated. On this point we beg 
leave to retain our old-fashioned opi- 
nions, — equally unmoved by the vitu- 
perations of this writer against vulgar 
prejudices, and unconvinced by his 
physiological reasoning (p. 13.) We 
have no occasion, however, to consi- 
der the matter " so curiously.*' We 
hope it will never come to be a per- 
soTial matter with us, or any of our 
readers, and we shall therefore pro- 
ceed to examine the question in its 
ihore general sense. 

That the dissection of human bo- 
dies is essentially necessary to the 
attainment of correct anatomical 
knowledge, no one will venture to 
dispute. Of late, however, there 
has been, and still is, a prodigious 
scarcity of subjects on which this 
operation may be performed. And if 
it be true, that our anatomical lec- 
turers and students have been long 
supplied with subjects only by vio- 
lating the sepulchres of the de^, we 
feel it to be time that a remedy were 
discovered, and applied to an evil so 
grfet^ and alarming. Wo candid- 
Iv airdw our horror and disgust at 
this unfeeling practice; and think 
that, on this ground alone, some re- 
lief is Icmdly and generally called for. 
A p^btice which is calculated to af- 
ibet the finest feelings of our nature, 
lind disturb the purest associations 
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of the mind, ought to be repressed 
without hesitation or delay. It is no 
argument to us that the interests of 
science will thereby be injured. Let 
the interests of science be provided 
for and protected; but let not the 
common and natural feelings of hu- 
manity be outraged and insulted in 
their support. 

But now can the interests of 
science be provided for if this prac- 
tice be effectually put a stop to ? We 
feel this to be a question of difficulty 
and importance ; and we are not sure 
that we are prepared to give a satis- 
factory answer to it. Considerable 
speculation has been excited on the 
subject, particularly amongst the stu- 
dents, whom it more immediately 
affects ; — and several pamphlets have, 
of late, been published upon it. 
Without wishing or intending to un- 
dervalue the merit of these publi- 
cations, or the zeal and ability of 
their authors, we cannot help think- 
ing, that there is some call for abler, 
and wiser, and more infiuential ad- 
vocates, upon a question so intimate- 
ly connected with the advancement 
of knowledge, and with the prosperity 
of our University and the country at 
large. If the cause were taken up 
by those master-spirits to whom we 
have alluded, we ^duld not despair 
of a remedy being discovered ; but 
at present we own, that we have not 
yet seen one entirely unobjectionable 
project suggested, by which the evils 
we have mentioned might be reme- 
died or removed. Mr Bower has pro- 
posed a variety of plans ; and al- 
though we can nardly be brought to 
approve of any one of them, we con- 
sider it right to the public to ex- 
amine, with minuteness and impar- 
tiality, every proposition which, on 
a subject of this generally interesting 
nature, has been submitted to the 
consideration of those who have power 
or influence to procure its adoption. 
This letter contains no less than nine 
proposals, which we shall now con- 
sider in their order ; 

1. It is proTOsed, " That the 
dead bodies of au criminals, without 
exception, should, by Act of Parlia- 
ment, be deUvered for dissection." 
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It is, wc believe, very generally 
thought, that the punishments for 
crimes are already sufficiently se- 
vere and in an age remarkable for 
the very laudable and patriotic ex- 
ertions of philosophers and states- 
men, to procure their modification 
and restriction, we doubt very much 
whether this proposition will meet 
with a very favourable reception. 
For our own part, we decidedly dis- 
approve both of its spirit and prin- 
ciple. 

Many able men dispute the policy 
and necessity of capital punishments, 
except for crimes of the most aggra- 
vated description. Upon this point 
we shall not venture an opinion ; but 
we would most strenuously object to 
any increase of that punishment, which 
is already so 'heavy. Our author 
seems to look upon his proposal as im- 
posing a very trifling additional hard- 
ship upon individuals in these un- 
fortunate circumstances. No doubt, 
he says, it would at first ^'excite 
some degree of clamour in the coun- 
try ;** but this would subside in a 
•short time .— soon as it was per- 
ceived that opposition answered no 
endy the necessity of compliance would 
be felt.** Next, he says, that how- 
ever such unhappy persons are to be 
pitied, it ought to be remembered 
that they have been the architects of 
their own fortune.” And as to the 
pain which their surviving friends 
would Bufier by this additional igno- 
miny, the notoriety of a public exe- 
cution is so great, that any reproach 
which vulgar, unfeeling wretches may 
cast upon them, can hardly add any 
thing to the poignancy of their griefi 
But (he adds) it very frequently 
happens that the relations of male- 
factors have little or no feeling on 
the subject, being tainted with the 
same, or similar vices, which de- 
prived the criminal of his life.” 

These sentiments, we have no 
doubt, will excite the special wonder 
of our readers. We really see some 
reason to suspect, either that our au- 
thor’s close attendance at the dissect- 
ing-room has hardened his feelings, or 
that his zeal for the cause he has un- 
dertaken has absorbed every consi- 
deration of humanity or justice. Is 
it any argument for the introduction 
of an unjust or unreasonable measure, 
that when it was once established. 


all opposition would end? or is it 
fair, or just, or reasonable, that be- 
cause these unfbrtunate individuals 
have forfeited their lives to the laws 
of their country, they should, for that 
simple and only reason, be subjected 
to the further degradation of having 
their bodies delivered to the dissec- 
tor? The notoriety, as our author 
expresses it, of a public execution is 
great. The punishment is certain- 
ly dreadful enough of itself ; but 
would it not be considerably height- 
ened, and rendered much more pain- 
ful to the surviving friends, were 
the concomitant proposed by our au- 
thor to be attached to it ? We also 
think, that, as a general proposition, 
the character assigned to the friends 
of criminals is quite incorrect, and 
that such an opinion could not have 
been formed by any one at all con- 
versant with the character of the 
lower orders. 

But these are matters very slight- 
ly connected with the present sub- 
ject ; and we must really be forgiven 
for remarking, that the observations 
of our author, under this proposal, do 
little honour either to his head or his 
heart. The simple question ought to 
be : Is it consistent with justice and 
good policy to increase the punish- 
ment inflicted upon those criminals 
executed for crimes inferior to mur- 
der, by ordering their bodies to be 
dissected ? To this point the author 
has not directed his attention — and 
we give the question our decided 
negative. 

9. The next proposal seems equal- 
ly objectionable. It is this ; The 
dead bodies of such as aiefelo de se, 
ought to be delivered for dissection.” 
Suicide is a crime which, we lament 
to say, is of too frequent occurrence 
in this country, and any plausible 
proposal which had for its object 
to ^eck or prevent it, would receive 
our hearty approbation. In general, 
however, it prevails to the greatest 
extent amongst the higher classes of 
society ; ana whilst we depkwe the 
melancholy event, we are ^pBsed 
to overlook its criminality by a con- 
sideration of the circumstances which 
may have led to it, and at the same 
time feel how inefi^tual judicial re- 
gulations would be upon sudi a sub- 
ject. To an affiiction of so grievous 
and overwhelming « natiire.we do not 
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feel, opaelves disposed to propose any 
addition. We ^nk it more than 
sufficient of itself, without the mark 
of infamy/' which our author thinks 
it wqpld be proper^ from regard to 
the interests of sdence,” to bestow 
upon it. The practice in England^ 
on this point, ought to teach nim a 
lesson of which he seems ignorant, 
that the severity of the law defeats 
its own operation. The law of 
England is, no doubt, peculiarly se- 
vere on this point ; and if its enact- 
ments could have any effect, one 
might suppose it would have put an 
immediate stop to the faul practice. 
But what is the consequence of this 
severity ? The law is, in nine cases 
out of ten, publicly and notoriously 
evaded. Juries almost uniformly, in 
such cases, return a verdict of insa- 
nity ; and thus the relatives of the 
deceased, at the expence of the jurors' 
oaths,* are saved the pain and dis- 
grace which would have followed the 
strict execution of the law. 

3, and 4. The two next proposals be- 
ing of a similar description, we take 
the liberty of classing them together. 
They are in substance, that the bo- 
dies of such as die in Bridewell, the 
Public Prisons, Lunatic or M^dalen 
Asylums, and in the Hospitals, if 
they are unclaimed by their friends, 
ought to be delivered for dissection. 
With regard to those who die in 
Pdson or in Bridewell, we must re- 
peat our objection to aproposal which, 
if adopted, would impose a most un- 
just and aggravated punishment for 
very venial crimes. With reference 
to our former arguments, we would 
beg leave to submit to our author's 
cooler thoughts, that our Legisla- 
ture would not be justified in check- 
ing vice by a punishment so diapro- 
pen^oned to the crime, and that ex- 
perience teaches us that such seve- 
rities are calculated only to produce 
evil instead of good. Every person, 
who has not forfeited his life to the 
kws of his country, has a natural and 
inh«^t right to their protection ; 
anA'^t^uestionahly, the right of bu- 
rhd which is not the least im- 
portant in the eyes of the eommuni* 
ty, and to which the criminal has 
not rdinquished his daim. 

We Qome now to exunine what we 
eoaaider the most interesting portion 
of this ^pgddet, vS. the plan pro- 


posed as to those who die in the Lu- 
natic or Magdalen Asylum, or Pub- 
lic Hospitals. The pertinacity with 
which this proposal has been main- 
tained is reallv alarming. It bas 
been again and again brought for- 
ward, and bas been as often refuted. 
And the present writer reiterates the 
proposal with as much confidence as 
if it had been equally remarkable for 
its novelty, as it is for its glaring 
ii\justice, and disregard to the pro- 
speritv of our charitable institutions. 
We deem it our duty to raise our 
voice against the adoption of a pro- 
posal so pregnant with mischief- 
And tliough we do not think we 
have any reason to dread the ultimate 
result of this question, yet we feel 
anxious, in the meantime, to prevent, 
so far as lies in our power, the evil 
consequences which even the mere 
proposal of such a thing is calculated 
to produce on the minds of those who 
are more directly interested in it. 

The great objection against such a 
rule arises from the effect it would 
have in preventing all applications fir 
the benefit of the charity,' In this 
way, it would interfere with the pro- 
sperity, and perhaps the existence of 
our most valuable institutions. Very 
few indeed would seek the benefit of a 
charity which would endeavour to re- 
pay itself hy handing their bodies to a 
dissector, and refusing tlicm Chris- 
tian burial. The natural repugnance 
to such au exhibition is a feeling 
more deeply seated, and more gene- 
rally prevalent, among those classes 
for whose benefit such institutions are 
intended, than amongst the more en- 
lightened ; and those who know the 
strength of popular feeling on any 
subject, whether proceeding from 
weakness, superstition, or ignorance, 
will not unnecessarily or harshly at- 
tempt even to crush or control it. 
The late Mr Adair, in a pamphlet 
published by him on this subject, 
suggested, from regard to these very 
natural feelings, tnat the body should 
be consigned to the grave after the 
purposes of the dissector had been 
serv^ ^t this, though a slight 
modification of the evil, is still very 
unsatisfactory. The complaint lies 
against the exposing of the body in 
public, and the cutting, mangling, 
and dissecting it. And this is a com- 
plaint which, however it may be 
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contemned by the stern philoso- 
pher,” proceeds from deep-rooted 
feelings and powerful associations. 
On this point, we think, there is no 
room for argument. If Mr Bower 
could succeed in eradicating these 

vulgar prejudices* from the world, 
we would at once see the practicabi- 
lity of the plan proposed. But we 
are afraid that there is no probabili- 
ty of such a conclusion to his labours ; 
and so long as these feelings continue 
to bear sway in the human breast, 
even so long will those institutions 
be avoided, where, if the proposed 
rule is adopted, applicants incur the 
risk of an event which is so repug- 
nant to their feelings. 

It is said to be but reasonable, that 
the inmates of hospitals should con- 
tribute in a lawful way to the insti- 
tution by which they had profited 
in their lifetime.” The only difficul- 
ty will be to convince those who par- 
take ot‘ the benefit of the charity, that 
they ought to consent to be dissected 
for the good of society. We suspect 
few indeed, who had it in their power 
to refuse, would be patriotic enough 
voluntarily to submit to this condi- 
tion ; and we cannot help thinking 
it a cold and selfish charity, which 
would stipulate a return for its good 
offices, at the expence of feelings 
so natural and powerful. Were this 
rule adopted, therefore, we do not 
hesitate to affirm, that it would prove 
a deathblow to our charitable insti- 
tutions. Our Koyal Infirmary, as 
a school of medicine and founda- 
tion of charity, stands unrivalled in 
excellence; and we certainly view 
with jesdousy, and are disposed to 
examine with severity, any proposi- 
tion which has the slightest tenden- 
cy to encroach upon its usefulness or 
value ; and after what we have al- 
ready said, we need not add, that 
the proposal in question has, in our 
opinion, this injurious and fatal ten- 
dency. 

The remaining proposals of our 
author will be more easily and brief- 
ly disposed of: — His 5th plan is, 
that all foundlings should be appro- 
priated to die purposes of the dis- 


sector ; and the 6th and 7th, that all 
those found dead in the streets, and 
who have no person to claim them, 
should also be so appropriated. There 
are no friends' whose feelings can be 
injured, and there is no public in- 
stitution whose prosperity may be 
thereby affected. There is only one 
consideratiem which perhaps may 
have some influence in a higher quar- 
ter. Our rulers, as guardians of the 
public weal, and as the public ad^ 
ministrators of justice, may consider 
it to be their duty to confer this last 
mark of honour on the deserted stran- 
ger ; and it perhaps may be deemed 
a question of importance, whether it 
is not a duty imposed equally by the 
precepts of Christianity, as by the 
public law of the land, to provide 
Christian burial for the destitute and 
abandoned. 

The concluding proposals are, that 
individuals themselves, and the rela- 
tives of the dead, ought to be per- 
mitted to dispose of the bodies of the 
dead. We are not acquainted with 
any established law upon these two 
points ; hor do we know any ground 
on which such a transaction (all par- 
ties being agreeable) could be chal- 
lenged, or prevented from being car- 
ried into effect. Lawyers may per- 
haps say that it would be contra 
bonos mores.** But the case is of 
such an extremely unlikely occur- 
rence, as to render it almost unneces- 
sary to speculate upon the subject. 

We have now examined the pro- 
posals of our author with perhaps 
more attention and minuteness than 
either their importance or originality 
deserved. The subject, however, is 
one which is worthy of serious con- 
sideration ; and by showing, as we 
think we have done, that none of the 
plans proposed are free from objec- 
tion, or can be consistently ad<mted, 
we demonstrate the necessity or fur- 
ther attention being bestowed u|Mti 
it ; and we would fain hope, that 
amidst the discussions of men of 
talent and experience, some effbciltid 
and practicable remedy wiU^^ 
vised for an evil of so great lMgnt« 
tude. 
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In our former article under these 
titlesy after tracing the history of Sti- 
pendSj the contentions betwixt the 
Laity and Clergy to which they gave 
rise^ and the number of the Scotch 
Clergy^ with the amount of their Sl;i- 
pends from 1^62 to 1822^ we conclu- 
ded by stating, that the total amount 
of Parochial Stipends, in 1822, was 
about £.178,^)50 a-year. This we 
proved was all that affected the land- 
ed interest ; a sum which two or three 
Irish Bishops would think lightly 
of, if their revenues be such as Mr 
Hume affirms, and which the digni- 
fied Clergy of England would, for 
themselves a/one, find scarcely ade- 
quate for the support of their rank ; 
and yet this sum is aU that is al- 
lowed for the support of the whole 
Parochial Clergy of Scotland ! 

We proceed now to the history of 
the Fiars, and the various modes of 
striking them in different counties, 
with remarks on the Jury and wit- 
nesses, — the inaptness of Fiars as a 
correct rule for approaching to the 
value of min, — Principal NicoFs 
Circular, — tne understanding’ of 

^e Court of Teinds, as to the Lin- 
lithgow Boll being the legal Standard 
of Weights and Measures for Scot- 
land, — and the recommendation of a 
plan, by which justice may be done 
to all parties, if Fiars shall be per- 
sisted in as a rule of payment for 
Stipends. 

Dr Jamieson tells us, that Fiars is 


an Icelandic word, signifying the aver- 
age value of " every species of wealth, 
real or fictitious.’* This cold and 
feezing wo^d was early understood 
in ScoUand, adopted, and applied to 
the ascertaining the Royal Rents and 
Revenues belon^ngto theCrown,&c. 

Modes of striking the Fiars at dif- 
ferent periods. — ^At first, this was by 
Commislnoners, but being found in- 
convenient, it was soon laid aside, 
a|^ t he Sheriffs of the Shires were 
drgj fcrt ^to see them struck. Owing 
to afniety of causes, especially the 
infiuence of those Noble Families, 
who, as Tacksmen, rented the Royal 
Demesnes, and the Titulars, or Lords 
of who l^ued price of 

jjrwlfruck in theVost careless and 

iW' 


arbitrary manner that can be con- 
ceived. Sometimes the Sheriffs held 
no inquest ; at other times they pro- 
ceeded arbitrarily, and without evi- 
dence, as to the real prices of grain ; 
and not unfrequently were guilty of 
the greatest neglect and injustice. 
Hence not only uncertainty in the 
prices of grain, but unnecessary de- 
lays of payment, and innumerable 
law-suits. 

The Lords of Council and Session, 
indignant at practices so disgraceful, 
some of which are stated in the Pre- 
amble to the Act of Sederunt De- 
cember 21, 1723, passed that Act, 
in order to correct the abuses which 
prevailed, and against which such 
loud complaints existed. 

Many of the regulations in tliat 
Act are good, and might have been 
of great service in correcting the evil, 
had it not been for the clause which 
empowers the Jury to return a ver- 
dict, either on the evidence under- 
written, or on their own proper know» 
ledge.’ This clause nullified, nay, 
stultified all the succeeding rides as 
to the examination of witnesses, and 
left the Jury to act as they chose. 
The Jury did not long fail to avail 
themselves of it, and all the former 
evils returned, with the exception of 
the carelessness of the Sheriffs and 
their Substitutes, who indeed omitted 
not to hold an Inquest, but who, 
from circumstances, were, in general, 
by no means careful to select, and 
summon the jtroperest witnesses, and 
to produce good evidence before the 
Jury, concerning the price at which 
the several sorts of victual were 
bought and sold within the time 
specified. Instead of asking men of 
skill and experience in the trade of 
grain, to establish just Fiars, they 
often summoned those who were most 
ignorant of the sales of grain, depend- 
ants upon those who had to pay Fiars 
to the Crown, to Titulars, Corporate 
Bodies, or Universities. 

It was truly amusing, we are told, 
to have attended these Courts. M^en 
a witness came forward, and deponed 
to high prices, he was set aside. 
There was no occasion for his evi- 
dence, and it was " dispensed with,” 
They were satisfied, tn|y told him. 
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and he might go away ; and when all 
the witnesses leaned towards the iti$ie 
market prices, then the Jury turned 
upon their heels, rejected all the 
evidence, and brought in a verdict 
according to their own jiroper know- 
ledge ** or, in other words, interest . 

The irregular and unfair practices 
carried on were notorious as the sun ; 
but as few or none, except the Crown, 
and some Corporate Bodies, were af- 
fected* by them, they were little re- 
garded or attended to by the Jury, 
or witnesses, who thought it no 
great bin to cheat the King in his 
rents for the Crown Lands. Since 
1808, however, circumstances have 
entirely changed. It is not now a 
few individuals, or Corporate Bodies, 
or Titulars, or the Crown, that are 
affected by the striking of the Fiars, 
but the whole Parochial Clergy of 
Scotland. 

The Fiars, by that Statute, are ap- 
pointed to fix the value, and regulate 
the annual payment of Stipends; 
and, therefore, the modes of striking 
the Fiars become deeply interesting 
to those who pay, and those who re- 
ceive them. 

As things are thus changed and 
altered, the Regulations for strik- 
ing the Fiars should have been al- 
tered too, and made suitable to the 
circumstances of the case. Accord- 
ing to the former mode, all parties 
concerned were represented in the 
Inquest. To guard their rights 
against their tenants. Heritors were 
appointed to be a majority, eight out 
oi fifteen. The Crown Qfiicers, Ti- 
tulars, and Representatives of the 
Public Bodies, might be on the Jury ; 
and as for the Universities, they 
struck their own Fiars, or Conver- 
sion. Injury was done to none con- 
cerned, by exclusion ; and, there- 
fore, when the Clergj were put on 
the Fiars, they ought, as parties 
with the Heritors, to have been en- 
titled to sit on the Jury, and to be 
taken as witnesses. 

But the objection to this is obvi- 
ous. To allow them to sit on the 
Inquest, to be of the or to be 
witnesses, would be, it is said, to 
allow them to be judges in their own 
cause, and directly contrary to the 
law, which, in all other cases, pro- 
vides that witnesses, before giving 
evidence, shall depone that they 


can neither lose nor gain by the event 
of the suit, or the verdict of the 
Court:^ 

This objection, we admit, is a va- 
lid one ; but, then, if it hold good, 
so as to exclude the Clergy, who are 
the receivers of the Fiars, and inter- 
ested in having them high, ought it 
not also to exclude Heritors, who arc 
the payers of these Fiars, and equally 
interested in having them low? Why, 
on the selfsame grounds, do you re- 
fuse to the one what you grant to 
the other ? If you exclude the Clergy 
from being Judges, Jury, and wit- 
nesses in their own cause, why not 
exclude Heritors also ? Are the 
Clergy to be the only class of men 
who are to be deprived of equal jus- 
tice and equal laws P Is there to be 
one law for them, and another for 
the Heritors ? Are Heritors to be al- 
lowed to judge in their own cause, 
and Clergymen to be prohibited ? If 
the reason be good which excludes 
the one, it should be good for ex- 
cluding the other, and “ vice versa 
for assuredly we can see no good 
cause why tne Clergy should be the 
only class of men excluded from the 
benefit, which, by the present mode 
of striking the Fiars, others enjoy 
so much to their yearly advantage. 

It might be asked of the Land- 
owners, how they would relish the 
idea of the Legislature turning the ta- 
bles on them ; and empowering eight 
of the fifteen to be on the Jury, and 
to return a verdict, either " according 
to the evidence,” or to “ tlieir own 
proper knowledge” of the prices of 
grain ; especially when their own 
proper knowledge made the Fiar 
prices five, and seven, and nine shil- 
lings a boll below the medium Fiars, 
if we true selling market price had 
been calculated upon ? Would He- 
ritors, under these circumstances, 
have remained silent, and perfectly 
satisfied with the existing law, and 
with the mode of its applicadoii ? 
would Heritors have been sattGmd 
with their rejecting evidenoi^«jMih 
that evidence was giving a ti|^nd 
just account of the market prices, and 
dispensing with it entirely, whpe 
they admitted readily the evidence 
that was favourable to them P Would 
they consider i|| acting properly, 
to admit bad dr dams^^ grain, 
which witnesses could not use in 
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their hollies? o^ would they think 
it< dealing fairly with them^ to ad- 
mit into calculation, as good mer- 
cliantabU grain/* that which was 
thirteen or' fourteen shilling per 
boll lower than the market prices of 
a neighbouring county, published 
every week and that, after all this, 
and in order to have their Fiars as 
high as possible, they should examine 
some of their own number, who had, 
for the purpose of a joh, perhaps, 
bought a few parcels of victual at an 
extravagantly high price? Would 
they think it decorous for the Jury, 
after it was empannelled, to become 
witnesses, and thus to enact the 
anomalous part of Judges, Jury, and 
witnesses at the same time ? In all 
this, would Heritors have discovered 
no cause of complaint, and taken 
no steps to redress and reform the 
grievance? And, if they had taken 
such steps, and had l^en keenly 
opposed by the Cler^, when only 
aslungan amicable adjustment or al- 
teration of the law, woitld they have 
reckoned it becoming their character, 
if, in that case, the Clergy had in- 


* The lowest average price in the grain 
market, for the months of November, De- 
cember, January, and February last, was 
22s. and a fraction; and the highest 
prices 27s. and 28 b. a boll of barley. 
The average of wheat was 25s. 8d. a boll : 
yet, in a neighbouring county, barley is 
sworn to at 13s. and 14s. a boll, as the 
lowest price ; and otie parcel only, at 23s. 
as the highest price ; the medium aver- 
age of barley, accordingly, is i7s. 9d., 
and the highest Fiars 18s. The par- 
ed sworn to at ISs. grew on moss, and 
weighed only 15^ stone ; and two of the 
parcels deponed to at 14s. a boll, are de- 
clared by witness to be ready-money 
prices, and all merchantable grain, though 
that at 145. was certainly inferior, and, 
as the deponent thought, not fully ripened, 
being light ; and indeed the deponent did 
lUA esteem for malting in the course 
i^liis tosiness, and converted it into food 
norses.'* Such are tlic words of 

the leiwsition on this parcel, which con- 
slhled of three bolls ;** and we leave it to 
iifiy pne to say, whether this was mer- 
chantable.. grain,*’ Or whether it was not 
. damag^ and unripe, and mftt iot being 
into thmu calculation,, when 
the Fiars ? No wonder the Fters 
'^pf this c«>unty were low* 


iim, and there, in their speeches, 
mi afterwards in the newspapers, 
branded them as a body of selffash 
and designing men, when they were 
only crying for justice ? If they 
would have do|ie so, and most justly. 
Heritors have only to chai^ the 
terms, and the conduct of the Clergy, 
to see in the supposed case their own ! 

The mode, at present, in many 
counties, of striking the Fiars,* is not 
only different, but done in a most 
extraordinarymanner. In some coun- 
ties, three dm^ent Fiars are struck, 
and in others only a medium, or 
average Fiar. Thirteen of the chief 
counties have three different Fiars*; 
Jive have different averages, or prices, 
according as the min is sold or 
bought, with or without fodder ; the 
o^er remaining eighteen counties 
strike only a medium, or average 
Fiar. 

Such are the modes of striking the 
Fiars in Scotland ; such the power 
of the Jury; and such the manner 
of examining witnesses. That all 
this is well founded, we shall give 
the best evidence, from two Pamph- 
lets published in 1817 ; the one by 
the Commissioners of Supply for 
the County of Lanark, and tne other 
by a Committee of the Presbytery of 
Hamilton, which is in the Middle 
Ward of the said County. Botli 
Pamphlets are worthy of deep consi- 
deration ; — though, in point of tone, 
temper, and gentlemanW feeling, we 
give, decidedly, the premrence to the 
first. 

With regard to the Jury on the 
Inquest of Fiars, the Commissioners 
state broadly, That the important 
department of a Juror has too fre- 

g uently been committed to inferior 
ands,’*— to men “ who deserve not 
the name of Heritors," — to " fifir- 
mers,'* — and, they add, to writers, 
factors, merchants, and manufactu- 


* The Counties in which these different 
Fiars are struck, are Berwick, Clack- 
mannan, Cromarty, Edinburgh, Hadding- 
ton, Kinross, Peebles, Perth, Lanark, 
Renffew, Ross, Stirling, and Wigton. 
These Counties contain the greatest po. 
pulation in Scotland ; and the varieties in 
their soil and climate require different 
Fiars to be struck— *for the sake of ytM- 
iice* 
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rers, wlio, year after year, are to 
be found, some of them like fist- 
tures, on their looms ; alternately 
making their appearance in court, 
either in the shape of jurors or wit- 
nesses, and often in both characters 
at the same time ! ! ! Nay, we find 
some of these meU, at the very time 
they ate insolvent, sitting on the In- 
quest, and re^latinu the Fiars which 
are to be paid by their creditors, or 
friends, the Clergy. For the correc- 
tion of such abuses, the Commission- 
ers of Supply for Lanarkshire pro- 
pose, that a Jury should be select^ 
ed, in strict compliance with the 
form presented by the Act of Sede- 
runt y that a competent number of 
persons should be summoned before 
the Sheriff for this purpose, and not, 
according to the present mode, by a 
preconcerted list that the per- 
sons so named should be the most re- 
spectable in the district, whether for 
rank, character, or talents ; and that 
the eight Heritors, who must be 
among the number, should possess 
not less than £.100 Scotch of valued 


nesses, at least, should be cited from 
each parish in the Ward ; and that 

these witnesses riiould not be deal- 
ers in min only, — a <dass of men 
to whi^ the evidence, in general, 
has been too closely b^fined, — ^but 
respectable farmers, small and great, 
ana others acquainted with the rates 
of private sale, as well as the more 
open prices of the market.^ " M ore- 
over,"^ they say, the witnesses 
should be summoned, at least three 
months previous to the time of strik- 
ing the Fiars, because a fair oppqv^ 
tunity would, in that way, be afford- 
ed to all to acquire information, and 
to give satisfactory answers to such 
interrogatories as might be put to 
them.** 

Some of these interrogatories they 
put down ; such as, whether the dif- 
ferent sorts of grain be the native 
growth of the County/* of the pre- 
sent or former years? whether the 
prices given or received have been in 
ready money or on credit, or whetlier 
nominal and fictitious,** (which 
has been done, under the rose, to 


rent each. It would add dignity, 

in our judment, to high station, and 
it would do honour to intelligence 
and ability, to be thus usefidly em- 
ployed in the public service. Be- 

sides, the revival of the judicious 
form just now mentioned, would tend 
to give dignity and importance to a 
procedure from which all dignity 
seems to have been studiously taken 
away** 

Their reprehension of the mode 
sometimes employed in summoning 
witnesses, and the description of wit- 
nesses thus summoned, are equally 
just and correct. They teU us of 
a 4ist of names handed to the 
public oticer.'* They state that 
millers and maltsters*’ — and they 
might have added, brewers, dis- 
tillers, and farmers, under the influ- 
ence of the parties interested — have 
been often " cited.” They consider 
millers and maltsters** as per- 
sons altogether im^oper” as having 
a direct interest in raising the price 
of grain* ;** and insist, that two wit- 


make the Fiars low) ? and, finally, 

that the Jury should examine all 
evidences on the quantity, as well as 
the quality of the com which they 
have bougnt or sold ;’* and to ** throw 
light upon the objects of their inqui- 
ry, there should be laid before them 
the quarterly states of the average 
price of grain, which, by law, are di- 
rected to be published in the London 
Gazette, and ^ which regulate impor- 
tation.* " 

All this is very good ; and it would 
have added to their candour and 
fairness had they recommended to 
the Jury to examine closely the wit- 
nesses, — ^whether any of tne Clergy 
or the Heritors had been tampering 
with them, or influencing them to 
give evidence favourable to them, — 
whether they came from the fertile 
parts of the County, or from the 

let at Fiar Rents, and the same evil Will 
be felt by landlords, as the 
now experiencing from Heritors.' 
fanner on the Juiy, or called as li WiU 
ness on the Fiars, will study how to malte 


* We draw a quite opposite conclusion. 
These dasses of persons often make 
purchases regulated by the Fiars ; and 
hence the lower the Fiars the more ad- 
vantageous their purchases. Let land be 

VOL. XII. 


the Fiars low, as Ivy that.ip^B they iim 
have their rents low. ' To effect this, 
every species of iniquity, chicanery, and 
frau^ vrill be pq|, in m^ion, and no 
power will be able t<y^vent it. 
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neighbourhood of large towns^ — 
whether the grain was bought in the 
upland difitricts, Vhere it is cheaper> 
or in the lower^ where it is better 
and dearer, — whether it was pure 
grain, the prijlduce of their own fhrms, 
or mixed with Irish meal or grain, 
bought at low prices*. To these 
questions an injunction should be 
given, and the Sheriff commanded to 
insist on it ; — that, when an honest 
man is summoned as a witness, — ^is 
giving evidence on oath,< — and has, 
unfortunately, stumbled upon prices 
higher th^n the worthy gentlemen 
of the Jury are disposed to receive ; 
instead of setting aside his evidence, 
on the pretence of dispensing with 
it,” or that they were already sa- 
tisfied,” or that the auantiiy he had 
sold was ^‘too small to be admit- 
ted,” or on some other such reason, 
or disinterested suggestioa; instead 
of admitting any such plea, that the 
rice, whatever it be, sWl be taken 
own, and stand upon the record. 
That such care and caution have not 
been hitherto taken, will now be seen 
from the observations” of the Ha- 
milton Presbytery* ' 

This Reverend Presbytery state 
by their Committee, that, so far from 
any of these precautions being taken 
by the Jury of Lanarkshire in 1814, 
they were all forgotten ; that the 
witnesses were required to swear, not 
to the prices at which they had sold or 
purchased the several sorts of grain, 
during the months of November, 
December, January, and a part of 
February, but to their opinion of the 
average price during these months 
that, bad as this evidence was, and 
most improperly taken, the Jury, in 
1814, did not adhere to it in striking 
the Fiars that, instead of calcu- 
lating the average at all,” they found 
it by a vote, or in answer to some 
such questions as these: Well, 

what do you think they should 
make them ?” (i. e. the Fiar prices.) 

** It is a practice With some fiumers 
and deaters, to buy damaged Irish corn, 
have it ground into meal, and then mix 
%with the prddtiee of their oWn iSEums. 
Tnia mode Of 'thknufactaring oatmeal is 
well known'; and this debased grain, sold 
low, hhs a dreadful eljtect in lowering the 
markets, and consequently in lesteink 
the Stipends ai Ministers. 


Well, what do ' you think they 
should have ? (meaning the Clergy)^ 
Shtdl we give tnem sixpence more 
The result of this was, that, iA 
point of fact, the barley Fiars for 
1814 were lower than the lowest 
price Of barley sworn to by any of 
the witnesses. The lowest juice of 
barley swofn to was £•!, Ss. 'dd., and 
the highest harl^ Fiars for 1814 
were £,l, 3s. ! The average price, 
according to the evidence, would 
have been £.1, 6s. lOjd.” The low- 
est price of oatmeal, to which any of 
the witnesses deponed, was 18s. 6d., 
and eighteen shillings and sixpence 
are precisely the highest oatmeal 
Fiars for 1814." Yet ** the ave- 
rage price, had the Jury ever 
thought of calculating an average, 
would have been £.1, Os. 4d." 

These facts fully evince the modes 
in which the Fiars in Scotland are 
struck, and the cabaliKnd intrigue," 
and " injustice,” which are carried 
on by the parties to obtain their ends ; 
the one taking every mean to have 
Fiars high, the other to have them 
low. 

The conduct which is thus carri^ 
on is often most revolting and dis- 
creditable ; but it must ever con- 
tinue to be so, while men, ** who de- 
serve not the name of Heritors,” 
factors, writers, maltsters, brewers, 
grain-dealers, and dissenters, are set 
upon the Inquest ; and when it falls 
into the hands of a particular Junta, 
who, from some wonderful operation, 
are found either Jurymen or wit- 
nesses, and who have all of them a 
direct interest to strike the Fiars as 
low as possible. 

If Fiars are to be struck, and the 
Clergy paid their Stipends by them, — 
if justice is to be done them, as be- 
tween man and man-as between those 
on whose honour, disinterestedness, 
and generosity, the public place their 
confidence,^ and the Clergy, who, in 
discharging their office, penorm most 
important public and private du- 
ties, — if justice, we sav, is to be done 
betwixt two such hi^ parties, it 
must be hy those who possess the 
prindples and character of British 
Gentlemen, and who, in general, 
have ever stood proudly and pre- 
eminently flihove all that is mean, 
contemptible, and degrading. 

Since the Act of Sederunt in 1723, 
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great and important clianges have 
token place in Scotland. At that 
time^ the msgority of the Jury might 
have been safely left in the hands of 
Heritors. The Landed Proprietors 
urere then attached to the Church. 
Infidelity^ through profligacy of man- 
ners, was comparatively little known. 
Secession had not then arisen, and 
few of the Nobility were inclin- 
ed to Episcopacy. But these things 
have ‘altered ; and every bit puny In- 
fidel, Pissenter, or Episcopal Lordy, 
delights to oppose the Church of 
Scotland, and to embroil her Minis- 
ters in endless disputes. The return 
of the season for striking the Fiars 
gives them great joy, as the period 
for taking ample and effectual re- 
venge on the Established Clergy is 
at hand. 

Sensible of Biese things, many wise 
plans have been suggested to pre- 
vent the slightest collusion betwixt 
the Land-owners and the Clergy, 
and to put an end to a system of 
yearly aggression. Of the number 
of these plans, we shall produce two. 
First, that proposed by the Commis- 
sioners of Supply for Lanarkshire ; 
and the other, that of the Committee 
of the General Assembly, as embo- 
died in Principal Nicois Circular, 
sent to the Conveners of the difierent 
Counties. 

I. The Commissioners’ P/an. — 
The Plan proposed by the Commis- 
sioners, as the Representatives of the 
Nimility and Gentry of that rich, and 
populous, and extensive County, is, 
inm any things, excellent : we shall 
set down what of it we approve. 
1. They propose. That the Inquest 
should be held duly and regularly, 
in all the three Wards of the County, 
-—in the Towns of Lanark and Ha- 
" milton, — and in the City of Glas- 
^w respectively, before the Judge 
Ordinary, or Sheriff-substitute of 
those Districts and that the Fiars 
should be struck for the three 
Wards separately.” 

% That the Jury should consist 
of persons Ae most respectable in the 
district, whether for rank, character, 
or talents; and that none admitted 
on it who possess not less than £, 100 
Scotch of valued rent each.” 

3. That the witnesses should 
be men of good character, attached 
to the Church of Scotland, and re- 


gular Members of it — not dealers 
in grain only, but respectable farmers, 
small and great that two wit- 
nesses at least should he cited from 
each Parish in the Ward, if the In- 
quest be held in the thfee Wards se- 
parately, and not fewer than ten wit- 
nesses from each Ward, if the plan 
of one general Inquest be adopted 
for the whole County.” 

That the witnesses be sum- 
moned at least three months previous 
to the time of striking the Fiars,” 
that so V a fair opportunity may be 
afforded them to acquire information, ’ 
and to give satisfactory answers to 
such interrogatories as may be put 
to them.” 

5. That some respectable per- 
son, residing in each place, be ap- 
pointed to take an account of the dif- 
ferent prices that are paid on every 
Market-day throughout the year ; and 
that such person be remunerated for 
his trouble at the cxpence of the 
Coun^, on making this report, be- 
fore tne Jury, upon oath.” This re- 
gulation implies, that the Fiars should 
be struck for the whole year. 

6. That in taking the evidence, 
every question shall be put to the 
witnesses, in order to expiscate the 
real price of grain t.*' 

And, Finally, they recommend the 
collating of every authentic docu- 
ment which can throw light upon 
the object of their inquiry such as, 

the Quarterly States of the Average 
Ikice of Grain, published in the Lon- 
don Gazette, and vit;a voce testimony.” 

Such is the Plan of the Coipmis- 
sioners, so far ; and to this extent we 
judge it judicious, wise, and fair, and 
every way worthy of themselves, as 
the Representatives of a great and 

* This wc deem indispensable. For 
what propriety is there in Dissenters and 
Episcopalians sitting on the Jury which 
is to fix the Stipends of the Ministers of 
the Established Church, whfeh it must be 
their object to pull down ? Would the 
Episcopalian and Dissenting Clergy allow 
the Members of the Church of Scotland to 
settle, yearly, their respective salaries ? 

f This, in svhitanee^ is the meatiing of 
the questions to be to witness^ as 
stated in pages 37 of the Hbport. 
We have abridged in this 

Repo^ and added an obtotvation of our 
;qfwn, i^hioh is without inverted co- 
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flourishing County. Let us turn from 
it^ to consider 

Principal NkoVs Circular. — Here 
we should expect much ; but^ af- 
ter exaipining it minutely^ we can- 
not see in it that wisdom and solid 
sense which we expected to emanate 
from the learned Assembly of the 
Church. Comparing it with the Act 
of Sederunt 1723^ we can discover 
very little difference^ except in the 
foUowing particulars : 

1. " That the Jury shall give a 
verdict according to the evidence laid 
before them^ without taking into 
their view any other consideration." 

2. That the Jury reject all evi- 
dence respecting damaged grain." 

3. This article is in substance the 
same as that of the Act of Sederunt> 
thou^ scarcely so good or so strong. 

4. This article is also superseded by 
the regulations in the Act of Sederunt; 
the only difference in the Circular 
being, that it supposes the several 
parties interested'^ to have ‘‘ Agents’* 
attending the Inquest, who, after 
inspecting the list," may recommend 
additional witnesses. With the ex- 
ception of Agents," the Act of Se- 
derunt entitles ** any person then pre- 
sent in open Court, to offer infor- 
mation to the Jury concerning the 
premises, and concerning the evidence 
adduced, or that might be adduced 
before them.. And if it appear to 
the Sheriff, or his Deputes, or to the 
Jury, that the adducing of prop^ 
evidence has been in any way olt 
structed,or that the evidence adduced 
is defective, the said Sheriff, or bis 
Deputes, shall adjourn the Jury to a 
certain and proper day, that suffi- 
cient evidence may then be laid be- 
fore them," &c. 

3. The striking the Fiars, from 
the separation of the crop" from the 
ground, " up to the last week of 
March, yearly," is the only peculia- 
rity in thi^ipticle ; and it is, in truth, 
good for nothing. Grain, in gene- 
ral, never rises in this country till 
after the Fiars are struck. 

6. This article is also supersed- 
ed : the Act of Sederunt already fixes 

different Ha^, according to the 
diff^nt qualiti^iif the sevend sorts 
of victual }** and^exli^ressly says, that 
they sh^l be continued, or intro- 
du<^ several Sheriffs respee- 
tively.'r* And the Act of Parliament, 


48 Geo. III. c. 148, § 13, provides, 
** that where there shall have been, 
or shall be, different Fiars for any 
County or Stewartry struck," the 
conversion is to take place by these 
accordingly. 

We tmnk this 6th ^ticle in the 
Circular hip^hly injudicious, as bring- 
ing into discussion what is already 
fixed by law, usage, and the Act of 
Sederunt. In all this there is a culpa- 
ble oversight. It leaves the Heritors 
still die majority on the Inquest, to 
sit, judge, and determine in their 
own cause, while it excludes the Cler- 
gy, who are as deeply interested, from 
all voice or vote in the matter, except 
through " Agents,” whom we trust 
never to see, as it is the interest of 
all Agents, especially legal ones, to 
involve in disputes the parties con- 
cerned, that they may bring grist to 
their own mill. 

Such are the two Plans ; and we 
hesitate not to give a decid^ prefer- 
ence to that of the Commissioners of 
Supply for Lanarkshire. If Fiars 
are to be continued, it is by far the 
most practicable. At the same time, 
we are of opinion with them, that it 
is, strictly speaking, impracticable, 
by means of any Inquest, however 
fairly, cautiously, and impartially 
gone about, to arrive at the market 
selling prices of grain or victual. 
All that can be done, is only to a- 
dopt that plan which comes the 
nearest to the actual sale prices** 
This approach can only be made by 
striking three Fiars. A medium price 
puts you farther away from it, and 
just commits so much more injustice 
and oppression on all concerned. 
The proof of this is obvious, from 
the following considerations : 

1. As the price .of grain is the 
standard by which the value and 
kind of land is to be fixed, and as 
the Fiars of the County afford the 
only unexceptionable evidence by 
which the price, of grain can be as- 
certained, it follows, that a ined|um 
Fiar, being farther removed from the 
real price of grain than the highest 
Fiars, that the land, whether sold in 
the market, or let in lease, must 
brinp; a lower price and rent in pro- 
portion. If this be the truth, as it 
unimestionably is, then the Heritors, 
to the extent of their property, have 
a deeper interest in high Fiars than 
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the Clergy, or any other class as, if an Inquest were held separate- 
of men in the community. ly in each district, and three Fiars 

1 ne man who is wise, and goes struck. Justice would be done to all 
prudently to work, in either purenas- parties, as nearly as could well be 
mg or leasing land, will examine approached by tne striking of the 
with care and profound attention Fiars. And, 
the Fiar prices of all victual for the 4. The .Clergy, in each district, 
last ninet^n years, and, comparing whether the Fiars be struck 
thep with the current market-prices, in each, by an Inquest, or for the 
will form a judgment of the value of whole County in cumulo, haVe a 
said lands. It is quite obvious, vesteil claim, founded in substantial 
therefore, that if, by medium Fiars, justice, for ihe highest Fiars. The 
the Land-owners, or ^ Heritors, lose Stipends they receive are not the re- 
5 or 1^0 per cent., which they might presentatives of Tithes from the pro- 
gain by the mghest Fiars, they just duce of the Parish, when good, bad, 
dimmish, in the same proportion, their and indifferent grain was ^awn, of 
whole property ; and the only ad- old, by the Clergy or the Titulars, 
vantage left them, as a compensation The grain which the Clergy receive 
for this heavy loss, is the paltry pri- is the representative of money which 
vilegc of paying the Minister a boll Was employed for the purpose of 
or two of Victual Stipend, .5 or 10 purchasing, or being converted into 
per cent, below their true and just the best grain of the County, at 
i^Iue. An enlightened regard to the time When the conversion took 
their own interest should, therefore, place. 

induce Heritore to support any mea- By the Defteea Arbitral of Charles 

sure by which the average price of I., tne Teinds were valued in money, 
gram may be more correctly ascer- This money was the bhe-fifth of the 
tamed than it is at present ; and this, clear rental, and this one-fifth of 
we maintam, can only be accomplish- money, as jiist now stated, was con- 
cd by the highest Fiars. A medium verted, not only into the bolls, the 
present struck for a measure, and weight of the County, 
wfiole County, sinks the whole land- but into the bolls of the best qmlita, 
ed property in it, and is most unjust This is history, not assertion. The 
towards all who are bound to regard Court conversion proves it. 

It as a rule of payment. We do not need to go back to 

2. ^ This injustice is felt by all 1628 and 1633 for this fact ; we 

Heritors who belong to the upland have only to quote the words of the 
districts, and who are not blessed with Statute 1808, which orders and or- 
the most fertile soils. By striking dains all money Stipends, when an 
an average, or medium Fiar, the He- augmentation takes place, to be 
ntore on the poor soils lose nearly, converted into grain or victual, ac** 
in the same proportion, as those in cording to the highest annual Fiar 
the richer gain. When Heritors in prices of the County for the last 
the upland districts received ITs. for seven years,” where there shall have 
^ • 1 of poor barley, those in the been, or shall be, different Fiars for 
middle 20s., and those in the lower any County struck. Hence it fol- 
25s., the average of these three prices lows, undeniably, that it is the She- 
v^,SOs* 8d. a boll : by this, the He- riff's Fiars of that County the Clergy 
ritors in the upland just pay 3s. 8d. are to receive; and if theyj^ceive 
more for the boll of barley man they not these in fuU tale, the Ac® not 
receive for it at market — those in the complied with ; and, in fact, the 
middle districts lose 8d. a boll — and Clergy receive no Fiars at all. In 
those in the lower gain on every boll the whole Act there is not one yrord 
no less than 4s. 4d._ ^ about the measure : noCw^was it i^^ 

3. By this there is injustice done cessary, as the Couqty' Fiars fixed 
also to all the Clergy in the lower the measure, and fiih Jneasure 
district; for this 4s. 4d., or nearly Fiars. Their Lordd^K^ndeiiSta^ 
TO, is taken from them, to be put it otherwise; and we now prooe^ to 
into the pockets of the Clergy of the inquire into the grounds of that un- 
iniddle ahd upland districts ; where- derstahding. 

(To he conchtdcA in our next.) 
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In thu^^umber of “ Verse and Prose from the Softth,** (with respect to 
Edinburgh, the latter raithet holds true>) there is infinitely less of talent 
and of blackguardism than in any of its predecessors. For this boutj at least, 
Byron appears to have cutHhe connection : it contains, I think, nothing of 
his. It is, accordingly, as dull, silly, conceited, egotistical, and mawkish, as 
possible — 1 mean ujhju the whole ; for 1 willingly except Hazlitt's article, 
entitled My first Acquaintance with Poets," which 1 have read with plea- 
sure. 'Tis true, that this strange, enthusiastic, non-descrim mortal, lives, 
breathes, and has his being, in an atmosphere of his own, — ^that he loves the 
obscure, the affected, and the shadowy, in preference to the clear, the na- 
tural, and the tangible,— that he labours to transmute every thing irto metal 
of his own currency, and to compel us to think rather of the image and su- 
perscriptimi impees^.^n it, in passing through his inpllectiial mint, than 
whether the buiUon he employs be of the sterling weight and value ; but, 
in despite of these, and sundry other faults, peculiar to this remarkable 
writer, the article in question is, upon the whole, a good one — certainly 
the best in the brochure before me. No other writer, and hardly any other 
style, would have sufilced to describe the most imaginative and meta- 
phyucal of men and' of poets — Coleridge. He is a being sui generis : it 
IS easy to tell what he is not — extremely the reverse to define what he is j 
a transoendentaliat,^^tli^ the soul and inspiration of the highest poesy, — 
a writer of sifiipe 'lNi^ads ^and metaphysical and dreamy plays,— an en- 
thusiast, and an original in feeling, sentiment, and expression, — an oratm 
of the bigberi compass,— a projectpr of infinite dimensions, — a man capable 
of any thing, of every thing, yet cursed with an unsteadfastness of volition, 
and an infinnity of purpose, which have left an enormous disproportion 
between the cat^^ories of esse and posse — between what he has, and what 
he fftight Jiavr, achieved — between his gigantic promises and his pigmy 
l^omahc^. The disciple has entered & into the wonderfhl, composite, 
imd unique character of his master. He has shown us as much of the 
man as we could possibly expect to see ; while the perumbral, half-meta- 
physieal, half-metaphorical light in which the Literary Monster is reveal- 
ed, harmonizes well enough with the character both of the writer and his 
subject. It will, therefore, be read with interest, because it can excite no 
feeling except whiit is more or less akin to pleasure. The tone of feeling, 
if sometimes a little forced and unnatural, is generally praiseworthy and 
unexceptionable ; Coleridge is not lowered in our estimation^ (and that is 
even much) ; Hazlitt is rather raised. He seems to cherish a de^ rever- 
ence for the extraordinary person to whom he recounts bis first introauction ; 
and considering the opposite orbits in wliich they have since moved, and the 
bitterness and uncharitableness of modern political and religious party-spirit, 
this is surely no mean praise. Again I say, it will be read with interest. 

. The dramatic Bclogue, ** The Blues," is a piece of very smooth, current, 
harmless drivelHng : so is also the third Letter from Abroad," on 

hotxwpers" at Pisa, and the proneness to fraud of all kinds, and in every 
thingpjtd the utter contempt of 1^uth,even on the most insignificant occasions, 
pecmUr to the Italian clwact^ in general^ A-^iropos of Italian falsehood 
and chicanery. In a foraer letter, the character of this degenerate race was 
lauded to the v^y echo, and many hard and bitter epi^ts flung at the 
ghost of pow^Foasyl^^ who had, in his brief, honesll^ jmfi emphatic way, de- 
scribed iSera as emmm of rasc^, from the highest to the lowest. Consis- 
tency, therefrai, does not probably come within the scope of the liberal phn. 
Truth, howe^, like murder, will out, and, in the present instance, the gen- 
tleman abroad" has spoken it very innocently, and very unconsciously. 

I^^’eapoUtans," said Lord Nelson, '' are a nation of pMts and fiddlers, 
urjiof^ seoundi^s.” If, for Neapolitans,” we read ‘‘ Italians," the de- 
scription is perfect, and says in twelve words, what the “ Letter from Abroad" 
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mints and mumbles at in nearly half that number of pages. The scoundrels*' 
are infidels, too, it would seem ! which 'Jfr Shelly was the first to account 
for ! and which, we are told, ori^nates from the people being “ caiechited 
into insincerity /” Upon this principle, the race of true believers in England 
must be prodimously increased, seeing the people are not catedii^*' at all. 
What could Mr Bentham, in his ** Cnurch«>of-Englandism,’' wish for more 
than Uiis ? Even in Scotland we are in a hopeful way : a method of propa- 
gating^tYA BO simple, easy, and practicable, could hawy fail of being imi« 
tated. It has been so. Our people are not now catechised into 
SINCE aiTY !” What infidels they must have been, in the timeof our anstere, 
covenanted forefathers, who brought up their children in the fear of the 
Lord, and taught them to reverence the Sabbath day, which was entirely de« 
voted to the hearing and reading of the word, and to the*^' catechising" of 
the young ; and when the Ministers of the Gospel did nof conceive it beneath 
thrir dignity to go from house to house, preaching, teaching, and cate- 
chising/' — instructing the ignorant, consoling the mournful, reproving the 
backsliding, strengthening the feeble hands, and confirming the feeble 
knees," and pouring the balm of heavenly comfort into the wounded and 
afflicted spirit ! Mats nous avons chang6 tout cela ! 

The eulogium of Madame D’Houdemt is less offensive than we anticipated, 
though the morality is French throughout. The husband was, of course, a 
brute, the lady good-natured: the former had his mistress, the latter 
her gallant ; and every thing went on quite comme ilfaut, the practice being 
then too general to excite notice, or call forth any reprobation. Moreover, 
the lady was faithful to her lover, and firmly repelled the addresses of that 
insane, but eloquent ruffian, Rousseau. This is the amount of the defence 
of Madame D'Houdetot, and iJbiave no wish to impair it, such as it is. But 
characters like this are not Ihdigenous to our soil ; and 1 am truly sorry 
when I see any one, from w^tever motive, trying to transplant them. The 
happy combination of savants and adulteress is so exclusively French, that, 
on the principle of suum cuique^ I must enter a solemn protest against the 
right of property being in any degree infringed. 

The Book of Beginnings" is a dull and dreary jumble of shreds and 
patches — unus et alter assuitur pannus, — and is apparently from the dassic 
pen of Mr Leigh Plunt. Let it pass. A Sunday's Fete at St Cloud" 
IS barely endurable ; but the paper on Apuleius indicates some desultory 
reading, and a little research of the vague and inconclusive kind of which 
this publication exhibits some odd enough examples, were it not de- 
formed by a piece of beastly and criminal indecency (p. Ifil.) about Miss 
Anna Seward and Dr Darwin. The brute who wrote it must be des- 
titute of every thing like natural shame or modesty ; a congregation of pros- 
titutes in a brothel would not endure it; yet it appea)nB in the / 
There is no ride of any one quoting it: the printing sudi a piece of in&mous. 
bestiality, which the author admits may be perju>ps j^dfs/'^woiltd damn 
effectually any other periodical work, except that in which Itrapp^rs — end 
it is damned already. This is followed by a collection of Minor Pieces, and 
Parodies, trashy and worthless in an extreme decree. .The first of these, 
Ifh a spider running across a room," is certainly from the pen of 'Mr 
Hunt, as the following lines will testify : 

Have I let strut, behind their dunghill screens. 

All the brisk Growers in Scotch Magazines, 

Who take for day their crackling Northern Lights, 

And scream, and scratch, and keep it up o* nights. 

Braggarts with beaten plumes, and sensual hypocrites ? 

Him, too, who feeds them, and in whom therofUft 
All Curll’s and Osborne's melted brass in one.— 

Have I spared him, when, witha true rogue's «wc, ' 

Not of the truth or justice, but the law. 

He lay before my feet and prqff^d me 
His rascal money Jbr indemnity 9 
In scorn I let him go, ACf 
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' Upoa^ the whole. Number Third of ** The Liberal** is a farrago of as poor 
and nuaerable $tuff as 1 have seen offered to the public, for the modest sum 
of shilling^, and, generally speaking, far below the average pitch of the 
ihore respectable class of Magazines. Such being my honest opinion, 1 must 
now, th^foie, bid their Liberalships good-bye, assuring them, that till 
Lord By^n shall again C quod Deus avertatl ) degrade himself, by contri- 
buting to float their weighty lumber, they shall be troubled with no further 
remarlui or criticisms of mine. I cannot sign my old-fashioned name, how- 
ever, without assuring the reader, that these fellows complain of personalities 
and abuse in other periodical writers, with the worst possible grace ; seeing 
they are themselves as scurrilous and bitter as , ill-nature and imbecOity can 
m^e them. Every man, of every party, must detest the gloating and fiend- 
ish delight with which they exult^ over the unhappy exit of Lord Castle- 
reagh ; while the perseverance with which they vent their spleen against 
those they conceive their enemies, only betrays the agony they suffered 
from the infliction administered by more potent hands, and tends to perpe- 
tuate that system of detraction and scurrility which threatens to sap the 
foundations of public morality, and constitutes the great opprobrium of mo- 
dem literature^ J. Oldmixon. 


OK 6BAV1TY. 

The nature and power of what is body : hence the gravity of an clc- 
called Gravity has l^en so often dis- mentary particle, and its weight, are 
cussed men of the greatest emi- the same thing ; therefore, in large 
nence, that little which is new can bodies^ which are composed of many 
at present be hoped for on this dif- par^[ea> the weight is as the num- 
ficult, but sublime subject. ber of particles ; or it is the sum 

The following observations are in- of the ^avities exercised upon all 
tended for students, — the principal the particles. All terrestrial bodies 
aim of the writer being to eluci- are Bul]|ject to the power of gravity ; 
date the matter as much as possible, that is, every solid and every fluid 
and to render it intelligible to young with which we are acquainted, are 
persons desirous of becoming ac- subject to its influence ; hence, all 
quainted with the phenomena of na- bodies are heavy ; even the air, ex- 
ture ; especially with what may be halations, and the most volatile va- 
esteemed the foundation of Physical pours, have weight, for all these can 
Astronomy, and Natural Philosophy pe weighed in scales ; by which meaniit 
in gjmeral. they are demonstrably proved to be 

Gravity, with respect to the heavy, or, in other words, to be act- 
earth, is that force by which bodies ed upon by the power of gravity, 
are continually urg^ towards its It is the power of gravity whicli 
centee ; it is we force with which keeps together the particles of which 
bodies let fall from a state of rest, bodies are formed;, it is the cause, 
m earned downwards, that is, in a also, why bodies are kept to the sur- 
direction perpendicular to the hori- face of me earth, and do not fall off. 
zon of the place : or, when they are It also combines together the nitres 
tHil^rtod, It is the force with which of the earth ; for let the mass ofwe 
they the body that supports earth be distinguished into any two 
than, OT with which they urge that parts, either small or great, either 
body to move towards the earth, equal or any way unequal, if the 
The effect of this force, then, is gravity of the parts towards each 
twofold, that is, it produces motion other were not mutueliy equal, the 
and pressure ; ^yity, jtherefore, less force wo^ give way to the 
may be considered isi a power pres- greater, and the two parts joined to- 
sing a body in a line i^ieh is al- gether would move on to infinity, in 
ways perpendfrular to the horizon, a riaht line towards that part to 
Gravity, multiplied by the number which the greater power tends, 
of parts of which a body is compos- which is contrary to experience, 
ed, eonstitmes the weight of that Therefore, the gravity of tne parts 
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towards each other are in cquilibrio^ 
or the action of gravity is mutual 
and equal on both sides: and from 
this reasoning it is obvious^ that^ as 
all bodies gravitate towards the earth, 
BO does the earth gravitate towards 
other bodies. Since, then, all bodies 
are heavy, there is no such princi- 
ple as' absolute levity, or lightness, in 
bodies ; that is, there is no inherent 
principle, by which bodies ascend, 
or are made to withdraw themselves 
from the earth's surface. Aristotle 
opposed this opinion, and it is easily 
refuted. Let a piece of wood, which 
is lighter than an equal bulk of wa- 
ter, be forced to the bottom of a ves- 
sel containing that fluid — it will rise 
to the top, because it is forced up by 
the superior pressure of the ambient 
water underneath it ; a piece of iron 
falls to the bottom, because it is 
heavier than an equal bulk of the 
fluid, and its gravitating power is 
cai^ble of forcing the water to yield 
to its superior pressure downwards. 
Vapours, gases, &c. rise in the at- 
mosphere, because they are specifi- 
cally lighter than an equal hulk of 
air ; and they continue to ascend, un- 
til they arrive at an altitude where 
the air and the ascending body have 
tile same density. At this altitude 
the air and the ascending substances 
remain in a sort of permanent equili- 
brium, till, combining with other 
substances, the vapours, gases, &c. 
are made to descend again, to under- 
go new decompositions ; by which 
means the purity of the atmosphere 
is probably preserved, and that order 
and regularity maintained^ which are 
80 conspicuous in every part of the 
universe which has come under our 
observation. 

Many persons believe that air in- 
•^,^osed in a body renders the body 
lighter; that is, if a hollow globe 
of metal has its cavity full of at- 
mospheric air, they assert that the 
inclosed air mgkes the globe light- 
er, ^ and tliM the globe would be 
himvier, if lire ho}low part were a per- 
fect vacuum. IWt is a great mis- 
take, for, since die air can experi- 
mentfdly bs proved to be a heavy 
body, it is exceedingly obvious, that 
one henvy body added to another 
mokes the whole heavier than either 
of die parts. The weights of bodies 
at equal distances from the earth's 
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centre, are as the number of elemen- 
tary particles, or, as it is often ex- 
pressed, as the quantity of matter in 
those bodies ; for the forces by which 
unequal bodies ore accelera- 

ted, must be proportional to the quan- 
tity of the matter that is moved. 
Thus, in an exhausted receiver, 
where there is nothing to oppose the 
motion of falling bodies, Iney all 
move through equal spaces in equal 
times ; that is, a bit of wool, a feather, 
and a guinea, all fall from the top 
of the receiver to the bottom, in ex- 
actly the same time. 

The power of gravity, and the 
weight of bodies, decrease as the 
square of the distance from the earth's 
centre increases ; hence it is plain, 
that the same body is not so heavy at 
the topof a mountain as at the bottom. 
This fact is ascertained by the vibra- 
tion of pendulums ; it may also be 
thus illustrated : A body that would 
be ill equilibrium with a one-pound 
weight in the opposite basin of a well- 
constructed balance at the foot of a 
mountain, would be in eatiilibrium 
with the same pound weignt at the 
top, because both the bodies have 
decreased equally. But, supposing 
the body to be suspended from the 
extremity of a spring steel-yard, if, 
at the bottom of a mountain, this 
body should draw out the index to 
tile mark Jour, it will not draw it 
out so far as the mark four at the top 
of the mountain ; because the power 
of gravity, and consequently the 
weight of me body, is diminisheil by 
being removed to a greater distance 
from the earth's centre. The earth 
is in the form of an oblate spheroid, 
the proportion of its axis, about 
which it revolves, being to its equa- 
torial diameter as 331 to 333 ; and 
4ie distance of the surface of the 
earth from its centre, at a place on 
the Equator, is twelve miles greater 
than the distance of either Pofe flrctm 
that centre. From this circumataence, 
it is manifest that a body at the Equa- 
tor is not aeted upon by gravity with 
the same fq;^ or Is not so heavy, as 
the same body would be if removed 
to either of tlie Pofes. The increase 
of gravity in goh^ towai^s dther 
Pole, is piopoftionid to the square of 
the cosine of the latitude, and con* 
sequently can be determined* 

It may be interesting to some 
1 1 
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readers to be informed in what man- 
ner these facts have been ascertain- 
ed^ ahd to know« moreover^ that they 
are seated on a firm basis. Picardy a 
French philosopher, in bis work on 
the measurement of the earth, pub- 
lished in 1671, speaks of a conjec- 
ture proposed to the Academy of 
Sciences, that, supposing the diurnal 
motion of the earth, heavy bodies 
ought to descend with less force at 
the Equator than at the Poles ; and 
observes, that, for the same reason, 
there should be a difference in the 
length of the pendulum vibrating 
seconds in different latitudes. In 
consequence of this intimation. Rich- 
er was sent to Cayenne ; and among 
other objects of his voyage, he was 
charged by the Academy to observe 
the length of the pendulum vibra- 
ting seconds. He returned in 1672, 
and mentions his observations of the 
endulum as the most important he 
ad made. The same measure which 
had been marked at Cayenne on a 
rod of iron, according to the length 
which had been found necessary to 
make the pendulum vibrate seconds, 
being brought back and compared 
with that marked at Paris, the dif- 
ference was found to be a line and a 
quarter, that at Cayenne being the 
anortest. The vibrations of the pen- 
dulum on which the experiment was 
made were very small, — continued 
sensibly for fifty- two minutes of time, 
— and were compared with an excel- 
lent clock which vibrated seconds. 
Moreover, the clock wmSch Richer 
took to Cayenne, having been ad- 
justed to beat seconds at Paris, lost 
two minutes a-day at Cayenne; so 
that no doubt now remained of the 
diminution of the force of gravity 
at die Equator. This was the first 
direct proof of the diurnal motion of 
the earth. Huygens was then led to 
Bupnose that the same cause might 
produce a protuberance at and about 
the ^uator, and a corresponding de<^ 
pression at the Poles. Cassim had 
already observed the oblate figure of 
Jupiter, and this anal^ strongly 
favoured a like circumstisnee of there 
being a protuberance about the 
earth’s Equator ; and the most obvi- 
pns me an i of ascertaining the fact 
.JbeitUBdHliurect measurement, astro*- 
; Srat to different parts of 
some to the north, and 


others to the Equator, to measure the 
lengths of degrees at those places ; 
and in this way it has been proved, 
that there is a protuberance about 
the Equator, a corresponding depres- 
sion at the Poles, and that the figure 
of the earth is that of an oblate 
spheroid. 

Some persons are still ignorant of 
the means by which animals and 
other bodies are kept to the surface 
of the earth ; for as its diurnal mo- 
tion is now universally admitted to 
be true, their wonder hs excited to 
know why we do not fall ofi^ when 
the earth has turned half way round 
its axis ? It is imagined by some, 
that bodies are kept to the earth’s 
surface by the pressure of the atmos- 
phere; but this conclusion is re- 
markably erroneous, for the atmos- 
phere being a fluid substance, has 
a buoyant tendency, and absolutely 
lifts bodies up, instead of pressing 
them down. Every thing is kept to 
the earth's surface by its weight ; 
that is, bodies arc kept to the earth 
by the power of gravity acting upon 
them ; and the means by which this 
is effected, is similar to that by 
which a magnet draws a needle, 
even prevents it from falling from it, 
and when the needle hangs directly 
downwards. Bodies lose part of 
their weight by the rotation of the 
earth about its axis ; their real or 
absolute gravity is different from 
that which we now observe in bodies, 
by reason of the centrifugal force, 
wnich acts, at the Equator, in an op- 
posite direction to that of gravity, 
and there, as well as in other places, 
diminishes its effect; every where, 
indeed, except at the Poles, which, as 
they are at rest, are not affected by 
the rotatorv motion of the earth. At 
either of ttio Poles, then, the , 
gravity of bodies might be determine " 
^ b^ experiment ; but as these mints 
are inaccessible, we can only deter- 
mine the power of gravity there by 
calculation, from the known kws 
which it constairily ex^bits; and 
though in this is no fear of 
committing any error, yet an experi- 
ment made at either of the Poles is 
very desirable. 

Gravity is not confined to this 
earth : it is the same as attraction ; 
it is the effect of., an universal force, 
extending to the utmost bounds of 
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the univcn^^ and pervades every 
other body as well as cur globe. 
This is easily proved by the analogy 
which is every where observed be- 
tween the earth and the other bodies 
which are seen about it. Having ob- 
served the effects of gravity here, 
upon the earthy let us examine them 
a , little in order, to determine 
whether the same force ^is found to 
act upon the celestial bodies. 

Tlieir globular figure is at once 
sufficient to prove, that the same gra- 
vity acts upon each of them which 
acts upon our globe. The earth has 
evidently been round from the time 
of its formation, and the sea, which 
almost surrounds it, is also round ; 
because as all the parts would tend 
to a common centre, they would ar- 
range and dispose themselves about 
this centre, to find an equilibrium, 
and an equilibrium could not take 
place, if one part of the ocean was 
farther from the centre of attraction 
than another : hence it is plain, that 
the mutual gravity of the parts would 
produce a round, or globular figure. 
Abstraction must of course be made 
for the spheroidal figure of the earth 
and planets, which is evidently pro- 
duced by a centrifugal force, occasion* 
ed by the rotation of each of these 
bodies round its axis. There is, then, 
in all the planets, and all the other 
celestial bodies, a power of gravity 
similar to that in the earth ; and the 
matter of which the earth is com- 
posed, is not the only matter that 
enjoys this property of retaining and 
attracting the surrounding bodies ; 
whence we conclude, that matter, in 
general, has an attractive power, and 
that where there is matter, the power 
of ^avity will be found. 

Following the progress of science 
through its various and intricate de- 
velopments, we are' able to discern 
how this famous law of universal gra- 
vitation was gradually discovered, 
and ultimately brought to its present 
state of perfection. 

The ancients, among whom we 
may mention Anax^orus, Demt^ri- 
tus, and Epicurus, had determined 
the general tendency of matter to- 
wards a centre ; and Plutarch speaks 
of it very clearly in bis book on the 
Cessation of Miracles, where he ex- 
plains how each world has its parti- 
cular centre^^Jts land, its seas, and 
a f orce necessary to retain them round 


that centre. Copernicus had also 
the same idea of the general attrac- 
tion of matter, for he attributed the 
roundness of the heavenly bodies to 
the general tendency wluch ^ their 
parts had to reunite whence it fol- 
lowed, that this tendency had place 
in each planet, as well as the earth. 
The mutual attraction of bodies was 
also known to Tycho Brahe; and 
Kepler, in the preface to his book, 

“ De Stella Martis,” where he first 
demonstrates that the orbits of the 
planets are not circular, says pre- 
cisely, that if the earth and moon 
were not in motion, they would ap- 
proach each other, and meet at their 
common centre of gravity. He says, 
moreover, that the action of the sun 
produces the irregularities in the 
moon’s orbit ; that the action of the 
moon produces the tides ; and that 
die sun attracts the planets, and is 
again attracted by them. Dr Hook 
made still neater advances. At a 
meeting of the Royal Society in 1668, 
he said, “ 1 will explain a system of 
the world very different from any yet 
received, and it is founded on the fol- 
lowing propositions: 1. * That all 
bodies have not only a gravitation of 
their parts to their own proper cen- 
tres, but that they also mutually at** 
tract each other within their spheres 
of action.’ 11. ^ That all bodies hav- 
ing a simple motion, will continue to 
move in a straight line, unless con- 
tinually deflected from it by some 
extraneous force causing them to de- 
scribe a circle, an ellipse, or some o- 
ther curve.' III. ‘ That this attrac- 
tion is so much the greater, as the 
bodies are nearer. As to the propor- 
tion in which these forces dimiiush, 
by an increase of distance, 1 own I 
have not yet discovered it, although 
1 have made some experiments to this 
purpose. I leave this to others,, who 
have time and knowledge sufficient 
for the task.' " This is a very clear 
enunciation of a proper philosophical 
theory; but the business was still 
left for Newton tofinidi. That gn^ 
vity existed, was how evident to phi- 
losophers in general, at least to great 
numbers of them ; but the specific law 
by which bodies attract each other, 
had not yet been determined. This 
was the dimvery.of Newton, and 
this was what could not fail to im- 
mortalize the name of the British 
Philosopher. 
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We are informed by Dr J •ember- 
ton, in ^e>prefa<;e to bis “ View of 
Newtqn*8 Pnilosophy,” that, in the 
year iiQ^, when Newton had retired 
from iCambridge into the country, on 
account of thip plague, that he was 
there led to memtate on the proba- 
ble cause of ^e planetary motions, 
and oh the nature of that central force 
by which they are retained in their 
orbits. 1 1 then occurred to him, that 
probably the same force, or some mo- 
dification of the same force, which 
caused a heavy body to fall to the 
earth, might extend to the moon, and 
retain her in her orbit, by causing a 
continual deflection from* her path in 
a right line. But before this con- 
jecture could be subjected to the test 
of calculation, it was necessary to as- 
sume some conditional hypothesis 
rdative to the modification of the 
force with r^pect to the distance. 
The supposition which he made was, 

that the force of mavity decreanee 
as the square of the matance iiicreas* 
es ;** but whether this was his first 
conjecture, we are not informed. It 
is highly probable, however, that it 
was, because all emanations, such as 
light, heat. See, observe this law ; it 
was, therefore, on this account, very 
likely to be ^opted, as being the 
most simple and natural that could 
be imagined. 

When Newton first attempted to 
verify this conjecture, the requisite 
data, respecting the distance of the 
moon in radii of the earth, and the 
measure of the earth's radius, were 
both but imperfectly known ; and 
the resuU which he obtained by mak- 
ing use of these imperfect measures, 
tbou^ nearly, was not exactly what 
he wished ; in consequence of which, 
he abandoned the hypothesis he had 
assumed. This was a remarkable 
instance of the cool and dispassion- 
ate firame^ mind which this great 
man pre^ryed, even at die time when 
he hs4 flatt^ed himself with the bops 
of having discoveired one of the ipost 
imporlaiit secreu of nature. A few 
years afterwards, be renewed his cal- 
culations, as more coi^ect data bad 
been obtained by tbe measurement 
of a degree in France, by I^icar^^ ss 
before mentioned* In thijs attempt 
be succeeded , and It is re&ted, that 
towards the condiision of it* be be- 
po agitated, tliat he was obliged 
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to request a friend to assist him in 
finidiingit. — A moment of greater 
importance will never be recorded in 
tbe annals of science ! 

It may not now be amiss, if we 
explain a little the calculation which 
Newton made use of in determining 
this imjpoTtant question. Having sup- 
posed that the force of gravity decreu- 
es as the sotiare of the distance in- 
creases, andbaving determined, from 
Picard's measures, that the mean dis- 
tance of the moon from the eartli ia ' 
sixt V of the earthSa radii, he thus pror 
ceeded: €||j^pg the force of gravilf> 
at the sUfimilbl of tbe earth, unity, as 
60- ; 1 f': 1 : denotes the 

force of the mth^allravity at the dis- 
tance of the moon ; but a heavy bo- 
dy at the earth's surface falls through 
16.083 feet in one second of time ; 
therefore, the same body, at the dis- 
tance of tlie moon, would only fall 
through feet in a second, or 
through 16.083 feet in a minute ; 
because the spaces fallen tlirough 
are as the squares of the times* 
IVTience it follows, that, supposing 
the moon to be retained in her orbit 
by this force, the deflection from the 
tangent to her orbit, at any point, 
ought to be feet in a second ; 
that is, the versed sine of that arc, 
or part of the moon's orbit described 
in one second, ought to be feet, 
if the moon be retained in her orbit 
by the force of gravity, decreasing 
as the square of the distance in- 
creases. Again, the moon's orbit 
does not difier much from a circle, 
the radius of which is 60 of the 
earth's radii ; the circumference of 
the moon's orbit is, therefore, easily 
found ; and since ber periodic time 
is 27 days, 7 hours, 43 minutes, it 
is easily to calculate the length of tbq 
arc, wnich she describes in one mi«^ 
nute. Now, to compute the space 
which one end of this arc falls be- 
low a tangent to tbe other end, this 
space is a third proportional to the 
mameter of her orbit, and the arc 
she describes in one minute ; and by 
an easy calculation, this space is 
found to be lti.083 very nearly. In 
tbjs manner, this most important iatr 
was established, with respect to the 
earth and moon ; and it has since 
been extended to the v^hole universe. 
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Lapkcc observes^ that it is in the 
celestial regions that the laws of 
mechanics are observed with the 
greatest precision ; on the earth, so 
many causes tend to complicate their 
results, that it is very difficult to un« 
ravel them, and still more difficult 
to submit them to calculation. But 
the bodies of the solar system, sepa- 
rated by immense distances, and sub- 
ject to the action of a principal force, 
the efibet' of which k easily calcula- 
ted, are not disturbed, in their respec- 
tive motions, by forcea^aufficiently 
considerable to prevent us from in- 
cluding, undergeneralformuls, allthe 
•changes which a succession of ages 
has produced, or hereafter may pro- 
duce, in the system. There is no 
question here of vague causes, which 
cannot be submitted to analysis, and 
which the imagination modifies at 
pleasure, to accommodate them to 
the phenomena. The law of uni- 
vEusAL GRAVITATION has this in- 
estimable advantage, that it may 
reduced to calculation, and, by a com- 
parison of the results with observa- 
tion, it presents the most certain me- 
thod of verifying its existence. This 
“ great law of nature*’ represents all 
the celestial phenomena, even in their 
minutest details; so that there is 
not one single inequality of their 
motions which is not derived from 
it, with the most admirable preci- 
sion ; and that it explains the cause 
of singular motions, just perceived 
by astronomers, and which were ei- 
ther too complicated, or too slow to 
recognise their law. Thus, so far 
from having to fear that new obser- 
vations will disprove this theory, we 
niay be assured, beforehand, that 
they will only confirm it more and 
more ; and we may be certain that 
its consequences are equally certain, 
as if Aey had been actually observed. 
See Vol. II. Systeme du Monde. 

Hitlierto we have been consider- 
ing some of the properties and effects 
of gravity ; but what is the cause of 
it ? The only hypotheses which have 
met with any advocates, are those of 
Descartes, NeWton, Beniouilli, and 
Saussurc. ^Thc vortices of Descartes 
have disappeared long ago, and are 
only now remembered as the drpam 
of a powerful mind. John Ber- 
nouilli was no philosopher^ and his 
hypothesis is more contemptible than 


the reveries of his predecessor; it 
requires, at this time, no refutation. 

Newton attempts to account for 
the power of gravity, by proposing 
the Ibllowing query : In the second 
edition of his Optics, in the adver- 
tisement, he says, To shew that 1 
do not take gravity for an essential 
property of bodies, 1 have added one 
question (Qu. 33.) concerning its 
cause ; choosing to propose it by way 
of question, because X am not yet 
satimed with it, for want of experi- 
ments.** He then proposes to ac- 
count for the gravitation of the pla- 
nets towards the sun, by means 
of an elastic fluid surrounding the 
sun, (and in like manner, surround- 
ing every other body,) supposing this 
medium to increase in density, as it 
passes at ^eater distances from the 
sun, causing, thereby, the gravity of 
these greater bodies towards each 
other, and of their parts towards the 
bodies ; every body endeavouring to 
go from the denser parts of the me- 
dium towards the rarer. For if this 
medium be rarer widiin the sun's 
body than at its surface, and rarer 
there than at the hundredth part of 
an inch from its body, and rarer 
there than at the orbit of Saturn, 1 
see no reason why the increase of 
density should stop any where, and 
not rather be continued at all ctis- 
tances of the sun from Saturn and 
beyond. And though this increase 
of density may at great distances be 
exceedingly slow, yet if the elastic 
force of the medium be exceedingly 
great, it may suffice to impel bodies 
^ from the denser parts of the medium 
towards the rara*, with all that 
wwer which we call Gravity.** Mr 
Vince, in his papiphlet On the 
Cause of Gravitation,** has demon- 
strated, tliat it is not possible that 
any law of variation of the den- 
sity of the fluid, in terms of dhe 
sun’s distance, combined with any 
law of ivariation of the repulsive force 
of the particles of the fltii^ io teirma 
of their distance, can satisfy the law 
of gravitation. Newton s hypot^- 
sis, then, does not explain the cause 
of the power of gravity. 

Saussure accounts for attraction, 
by supiMising that all space is filled 
with particl^ of matter, moving ra- 
pidly in all directions ; and that the 
particles vrhich fall on the opposite 
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sides of an^ two bodies^ in lines pa- 
riEiUei to line joining their centres, 
w^ impel the bodies towards each 
other^ the sides next each other not' 
beiiig so acted upon. But in this 
case, the moving force of each body 
'would be as the surfaces of the bo- 
dies j 'whei^as, from experiment, it is 
known to be as the gravity of maU 
ter in the bodies — therefore the hy- 
pothesis is not true. 

The following observations, with 
which we shall conclude this article, 
will prove, that gravity is not pro- 
duced by a fluid, or any mechanical 
principle whatever. Since gravity 
acts upon bodies in nQM>tion, and even 
when they move with the most ra- 
pid velocity, in the same manner as 
when at rest, it cannot be any thing 
external or mechanical; for what- 
ever it might be, solid or fluid, its 
effect upon bodies in motion would 
be different from its effects upon bo- 
dies at rest; because a body im- 
pinging on another at rest, acts with 
all its lOToe ; but on bodies in motion, 
when both move the same way, it 
acts only with the difference of their 
forces. Again, gravity acts on the 


internal particles of a body, as well 
as on the external particles, and 
is always^ proportional to the num- 
ber df particles, and not to the 
surfacd j therefore it follows, that, in 
this case, it cannot be mechanical. 
For supposing that a body is acted 
upon by a fluid, the pressure would 
be proportional to the surface press- 
ed, and by no means as the quantity 
of matter; but this is contrary to 
experim^t. May not gravity, tnen, 
be caused by some internal active 
agent, by tlfo efficacy of wliich, bo- 
dies are urged towards the centre of 
attraction ? Or rather, is not gravi- 
ty an inherent principle of matter, 
a something of which matter cannot 
be deprived, which was infused into, 
and IS coeval with the creation of 
matter, and may be esteemed one of 
its amities, in the same manner as 
hardness, impenetrability, mobility, 
or any of the other qualities of mat- 
ter, and of which we have as little 
knowledge, as we have of the man- 
ner by which tlie power of gravity 
causes one body to act upon another, 
and by which it extends itself through 
aU extent ? 
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London, May 2d. 

In one of my last letters, 1 men- 
tioned that Mr Haynes, author of 
** Conscience, or the Bridal Night," 
had a new Tragedy accepted at one 
of our Winter Theatres. This state- 
ment was made upon a paragraph in 
the Courier newspaper, apparently 
from authority ; but it turns out to 
be untrue. Mr Haynes has indeed 
written another Tragedy, but it has 
hot been accepted, either at Coven t- 
Gaiden or Drury-Lane. The facts, 
as 1 sin informed upon good evi- 
deheg, are these, and foey are wordi 
detaUliig, not merely ou account of 
their eunasity in themselves, Jbut as 
riiewihg j^try, jiigglin|,'^bie- 
foeed, mc^poUsing, patromsii^ i^s- 
tern now established with regm to 
plays intended for publle represen- 
tadon. 

It is two years since " Conscience" 
was brought out with a success at 
least equal |o the productions of 
poets of mutji higher reputation, and 
hrho owed much of thw success to 
that reputation. I need not here par- 


ticularise. During those two years, 
Mr Haynes has employed himself 
upon a second effort of the same kind, 
and having at length finished it, he 
bethought him next of the best me- 
thod of introducing it to the Mana- 
gers. One would have imagined, that, 
as foe author of a form^ piece, the 
merit of which had been unequivo- 
cally acknowledged, he would have 
needed no other introdi|ction at either 
house. Not BO : things are managed 
differently ; for there is hardly a Co- 
medy, Tragedy, Opera, Farce, or Me- 
lo-drame, foot must not first b% re- 
commended by some favourite and 
popular actor, who has influence with 
foe Directors," (sUch foe Managers 
now call fomselves, in foiitation, 
mrc^bly, of ^ Bank of England, or 
India eWpaniy,) to induce them to 
let foe experiment be tried on their 
stage. Accordingly, Mr Haynes 
thought he could not do better than 
entrust his Tragedy tp the guardian- 
ship of Kean, lie could not have 
done woTSp, for it is understood that 
Kean did not think he should be 
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able to make a good hit in the hero. 
Micready was next resorted to ; but 
he had very recently exerted his in- 
fluence for Miss Mitfordj and her 
Tragedy only lived six or seven 
nights. The truths with respect to 
** Julian/* is, that it was intended by 
the authoress^ that C. Kemble should 
have played the hero, and Macready 
the part of the villain : however, as 
Macready was the means of getting it 
read in tiie green-room, he chose his 
own character, and C. Kemble had 
nothing to do with it ; for there is a 
monstrous deal of petty rivalship and 
jealous)r in these matters. For this 
reason it was that Macready could 
do nothing for Mr Haynes. 

Mr Haynes at last determined to 
send it in to the Managers, or Direc- 
tors, of Covent-Garden Theatre, with 
his name, desiring them to state, as 
soon as convenient, whether it would 
suit the interests of their undertak- 
ing to accept it. He waited a^week, 
but obtained no answer — a fortnight, 
and no answer — three weeks, and no 
answer. He then asked a friend to 
call at the stage door, and inquire for 
it, desiring that it might be returned. 
His friend did so— saw Mr — , 
who superintends these matters, and 
begged that Mr Haynes* Tragedy, 
called Duraazo,** might be given 
to him. Durazzo— Durazzo ? Mr 
Haynes’ Durazzo.^ — Oh, aye — cer- 
tainly. We are very sorry — must it 

be returned ?** said Mr . It 

has been with you nearly a month, 
(rejoined Mr H.’s friend,^ and you 
have sent no answer whether it will 
or will not suit you." “ Indeed — I 
am very much concerned — ^but we 
have bi^n so extremely engaged, that 
we have not had time to read it 
through, but, as far as we have gone, 
we find it admirable. Could you 
not leave it for two or three deivs 
longer, diat we may go through the, 
rest.^*’ Mr Haynes allowed me no 
discretion, (rqjoined bu friend) ; I 
must trouble you for ^ Cannot 
we send it to Mr Hi^es? 1 am 
much interested in the plot, and 
should like to conclude it." " I 
must take it with me." If it must 
be so, here it is, (added Mr , 
taking a sealed packet from a shelf,) 
but I remt it extremely.” I do 
not wonder that you find \t admirable 
as far as you have gone, (observed 


Mr Haynes* friend,) and that you are 
much interested in the plot, for I per- 
ceive that the envelope has never 
been removed, nor Mr Haynes’ seal 
broken." So they .parted. 

IVhether this sort of scene often 
occurs, I know not; certain it is, 
that it is but seldom that we hear of 
it. The result has been, that Mr 
Haynes, dis^sted at the treatment 
he received, has printed his Tragedy, 
and has therefore abandoned all idea 
of representation, for it would not 
now do exactly for the Managers to 
have it performed. Of the merits or 
defects of the piece, as it has not 
come upon the stage, it is not my 
business to speak, any more than it 
is to discuss the excellencies of any 
other merely printed drama. 

There are, as I have before point- 
ed out, so many disadvantages at- 
tending the acting of plays, and of 
Tragedies in particular, at our great 
theatres, at this day, that Managers 
ought to be particularly studious to 
give encouragement to all who will 
condescend to write for them, if they 
intend at all to keep up the pretence 
of preserving and performing the 
national drama. If they do not, and 
will content themselves merely with 

Orphans of Peru,” " Chinese Sor- 
cerers," &c. &c., well and good — we 
shall know what to expect. While 
upon this subject, let me recall the 
reader’s attention to the great num- 
ber of dramatic productions, espe- 
cially Tragedies, which have been 
printed without having been first 
acted : the quarterly list of the last 
Edinburgh Keview contains no less 
than eirat ; some, indeed most^ of 
which me authors probably nev^ 
meant for the stage 1 But why did 
they not mean them for the stage 
This question may be piwtly answer* 
ed by what pxeceaes, and partis, hf 
reflecting upon tlM size of iew thea*. 
tres>-*me general false ti^iutixH 
duc^ in eonsequencs^T-ai^ 
upon the whole system of bur dnuna 
within the last tan oe twenty years-^ 

London, May Sfh^ ' 

On the night of C. Kemble's her 
nefit, ^^a young lady, her second 
appearance on the atage/* sustained 
the part of Bosalind^ in As yon 
like it." The naipe of this young 
lady is Jones ; and it was very plain, 
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bar naanner, that she has been 
aaenatomed to the boards/ if not in 
liinndon^ in the proviiiccB. Somo 
months ago^ she made her debAt in 
Alicia^ in the Tragecly of “ Jane 
Shore/* and not meeting with a re« 
ception so flattering as she wished^ 
she withdrew for a while. Her se- 
cond attempt in Rosalind was by no 
means successful: it was not like 
Mrs Jordan s Rosalind, (Mrs Abing- 
don’s Rosalind I cannot remember), 
nor like Mrs Davidson’s, nor Miss 
Brunton’s Rosalind, — yet it was Well 
enough, and would have been better, 
had Miss Jones made parts of the 
character less grossly and coarsely 
masculine. There was a good deal 
of spirit in some part of her perfor- 
mance, but it wanted keeping, and 
to be set off and lidghtciied by that 
^licacy which Rosalind could not 
lay aside with her female attire. 
Miss Jones has an important qua- 
lification for the part, in these times, 
viz. a ^;ood leg, and no reluctance to 
shew It. Here, again, let me ask. 
Why is not Miss Brnnton engaged 
at one of ottr Wintw Theatres ? for 
such characters as Rosalind and 
Viola she has at present no equal 
on the stage. Her Beatrice, also, is 
as much superior to Miss Chester’s, 
as Miss Chester's is superior to Mrs 
Edwin’s. It is true. Miss firunton is 
not' so fine a creature” (such is the 
phrase) as Miss Chester, nor has she 
that ^culia)* support and patronage 
which her being a fine creature,” 
and perhaps not over scrupulous, se- 
cures her. Why is Miss Bninton 
left to waste her talents upon the 
vulgar audiences of minor theatres > 
Miss Joties is not yet announced for 
other part than that of Rosalind. 

^ Cf Kemble's Orlando is well 
known, for he has played it any time 
theae twenty yeata. whether Mac- 
feady has before performed Jaques, 

I really ||lrget—l never widitosee 
him in tht chaipacter again, though 
tbeaevere and bltiDg sarcasm, and 
nunral reflection that belonga to it, 
were by no means lost. He did not 
come up to my notion of Jaques. I 
have seen old Wroughton and Young 
in the part, but bothdiaappointecl me. 
In the hands of none of them was 
Ji^es the being Shakespeare in- 
him*— ttor the bdng Hamilton 
imted him. Instead of being a ne- 


gligent, slovenly misanthrope, Mtc- 
ready drest the part like a gay forest- 
er, and evCTy thing he said was in con - 
tr^t with his appearance. It is to be 
wondered that Macready’s judgment 
did not enable him to avoid this er- 
ror, into which, nerertheless, both 
Wroughton and Young also fell. Is 
there any theatrical convention or 
understanding, that Jaques shall al- 
ways be drest in a smart green Jacket, 
ornamented trowsers, a spruce cap 
and feather,^ and a boar spear ? lie 
attends, indeed, upon the Duke — ^biit 
in what sort — in what capacity ? 

1 was shewn yesterday a very long 
letter, of several foolscap sheets, from 
Matthews in America. By the bye, 
it is said that he has received some 
injury from the fiilling of a tree upon 
him but 1 understand that it is not 
true, though his companion, a Ma- 
nager (or Director, I beg his pardon) 
of one of tlie United States* Tlieatres, 
suffered severely. It is not difficult 
to guess the object and contents of 
Matthew’s letter. It was addressed 
to one of the first humourists, not to 
say wits, of the day, who, against the 
incomparable mimic'a return, is to 
prepare an entertainment, another 
"At Home” for him at the Lyceum. 
Matthews supplies all the materials 
he can procure, and they are by no 
means scanty or unentertaining, and 
the gentleman to whom 1 allude puts 
them into shape. Matthews has a 
most acute sense of the ludicrous, 
and a very felicitous way of relating 
anecdotes and explaining peculiari- 
ties. He has transmitted a number 
of Yankee songs, that are fine speci- 
mens in their way. It must oe a 
pleasant thing for the Americans to 
know that " a chicl’s among them ta- 
kin’ notes” for the sake of turning 
them all into immortal ridicule ^hen 
he returns to Europe. Yet he 
followed with the utmost curiosity 
and earnestness ; and even tlie Qua- 
kers, who are too scrupulous to go to 
a theatre, contrive to raise a subscrip- 
tion, that they may see him in an as- 
sembly-room. 

Liston and Mbs Stephens have 
been delighting crowded audiences 
^ot exactly in the same way) in 
Figaro. It is wonderful to aee now 
much Liston makes out of literally 
nothing. The singing of Mias Ste- 
phens, independent of her actingi 
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which is greatly improved, is worth Penley into the character, and the 
a journey from Catnay. 1 wish she audience found no reason to regret 
had a little more taste, or better ad- his absence, excepting on the score 
vice in her dresses. of illness, which was assigned in 

Elliston was to have performed the bills. Elliston has dropped the 
Count Amaviva, a part for which issue of bulletins of his health, since 
he was once rather celebrated ; but that famous one in which we were 
he grows old now, and finding he informed so minutely about his 
was really not wanted, he put Mr broth and his daughter. 

WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 

Edmund Lodge, Esq. Norroj King 
t>f Arms, F.S.A. Ac. is commencing a 
publication, in 8vo. and 4to., of Portraits 
of Illustrious Personages of Great Bri- 
tain, engraved from authentic pictures in 
the galleries of the nobility, and the pub- 
lic collections of the country ; with bio- 
graphical and historical memoirs of their 
lives and actions. 

An English Flora, by Sir J. E. Smith, 
is now ut press, divested of technical 
terms as much os possible. 

Mr T. S. Peckstun is engaged on a new 
edition of his valuable practical work on 
the Theory and Practice of Gas Light- 
ing, in which he has considerably abrid- 
ged the theoretical part of the work, as 
given in the first edition ; and, to render 
it os useful as possible to every practical 
man, there iflf introduced much original 
matter relative to coal-gas, and an en- 
tirely new treatise on the economy of the 
gases obtained, for illuminating pur]>oses, 
from oil, turf, Ac. 

The Hut and the Castle, or Disband- 
ed Subalterns, a romance, by the author 
of “ the Romance of the Pyrenees,” Ac. 
will soon api^ear. 

Dr Gordon Smith is preparing a new 
edition of the Principles of Forensic Me- 
dicine, which will contain much addi- 
tional matter. The volume will embrace 
every topic on which the medical practi- 
tioncr is liable to lie called to give a pro- 
fessional opinion, in aid of judicial en- 
quiries. 

Mr WilTen is engaged upon a transla- 
tion of the Works of Garcilosso de la 
Vega, suriiamcd the Prince of Castilian 
Poets;” with a critical and historical 
Essay on Spanish Poetry, and a Life of the 
Author. 

Durazm, a tragedy, in five acts, by 
James Haynes, will speedily appear. 

The Geography, History, and Statis- 
tics, of America and the West Indies, as 
originally published in the American 
Atlas of Messrs Carey and Lea, of Phi- 
ladelphia, are reprinting in this country, 
in one volume octavo, with much addi- 
tional matter relative to the New<States of 

VOL. XU. 


South America, and accompanied with 
several maps, charts, and views ; so as to 
concentrate, under the above heads, a 
greater fund of information respecting the 
Western Hemisphere than has hitherto 
appeared. 

Mrs Holdcrncss has in the press a vo- 
lume, entitled New Russia ; being some 
account of the colonization of that coun- 
try, and of the manners and customs of 
the colonists. To which is added, a brief 
detail of a journey over land from Riga 
to the Crimea, by way of Kieo ; accom- 
panied with notes on the Crim Tartars. 

Mr Oliver, surgeon, has in the press, 
and will publish in May, Popular Obscr- 
vations upon Muscular Contraction, with 
his mode of treatment of diseases of the 
limbs associated therewith. 

The second edition of the Picturesque 
Promenade round Dorking, in Surrey, 
with numerous engravings, will be pub- 
lished early in May. 

Early in June will be published, a Fu- 
nmil Oration on General DumoUrier; 
with considerations on the extraordinary 
events of his life. 

Shortly will appear, the Forest Min- 
strel, and other Poems, by William and 
Mary Howitt. 

Mr RuttcFs work on Fonthill Abbey 
is nearly ready for publication, and will lie 
illustrated an interesting series of high- 
ly-finished engravings. 

The author of Domesfic Scenes” 
will shortly publish Self-Delusion,** a 
novel. 

Mrs Hoffland is engaged on a new tale, 
entitled Patience. 

Mr Lowe is printing a new edition of 
his work on the State and Prospects of 
England, followed by a Pandlel between 
England and France. 

A new novel will appear shortly, under 
the title of Edward NeviUc, or the Me- 
moirs of an Orphan. 

Vathek, by Mr Bcckford,with a frontis- 
piece after Westall, by Mr Charles War- 
ren, will be published in May. 

Whittinghain is now printing, at the 
Chiswick Press, a collection of Elegant 
Extracts in Verse, in the same size as 
4K 
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Sharpe s work, which bears the same title. 
This selection is not a mere copy of its 
predecessors, but consists of poems which 
are not to be found in similar publications. 
The whole will form six volumes, in 
monthly parts. 

An octavo volume, entitled Disserta- 
tions Introductory to the Study and Right 
Understanding of the Language, Struc- 
ture, and Contents, of the Apocalypse, by 
Alex. Tilluch, L.L.D., will be published 
early in May. This is a subject w’hich 
through his life engaged the attention of 
Newton, and seems likely, in all ages, to 
afford materials for the speculations of 
believers. 

Mr Earle is printing Practical Remarks 
on Fractures at the upper ]xirt of the 
Thigh, and particularly fi'actures withiti 
the capsular ligament ; w ith critical ob- 
servations on Sir Astley Cooper’s treatise 
on that subject ; and a description of a bed 
for the relief of patients sufiering under 
these accidents, and other injuries and 
diseases which require a state of perma- 
nent rest. 

Two volumes, History and Chemistry, 


having appeared of the Methodical Cy- 
clopedia, the next volume, containing the 
Mathematical and Physical Sciences, is 
printing, with all the speed compatible 
with accuracy and perfection. 

A course of Twdve Lectures on Italian 
Literature has been announced by M. 
Ugo Foscolo, comprising every thing es- 
sential in its poetry, general letters, and 
language. 

A volume of Sermons on several Sub- 
jects, with Notes critical, historical, and 
explanatory, by the Ilev. Charles Swan, 
late of Catharine Hall, Cambridge, will 
shortly ajq^ear. 

Another poem, on the subject of Al- 
fred, is in the press, and will soon appear, 
from the pen of It. P. Knight, Esq. 

EDINBURGH. 

Sermons preached in St. .lohn’s Church, 
Glasgow. By Thomas Chalmers, D.D. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

A View of the past and present State 
of the Island of Jamaica. By J. Stewart, 
late of Jamaica, in one volume Hvo. 


MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 

AUCHlTECTUm:. 

No. I. containing the Cathedrals of 
Asaph, (St.) Bangor, and Bristol, of 
Views of the Cathedral Churches of Eng- 
land and Wales : with Descriptions. By 
John Chessell Buckler. 4to. 7s. 6d. 

Architectural Illustrations of the Public 
Buildings of London. By J. Britton, 
F.S.A. arid Augustus Pugin. No. L 5s. 
medium 8vo., 8s. imperial 8vo., and 14s. 
medium 4to. 

niBLlOGRAPHY. 

Brown’s Catalogue of Old and New' 
Books for 1833. 3s. 6d. 

Part II. of Baynes’s Catalogue of Se- 
cond-hand Books for 1833. 3s. 6d. 

Maxwell’s Catalogue of Books fur 
1833. 3s. 

List of Select Books in Classical and 
German Literature, published at the pre- 
sent Leipzig Easter Fair, and imported 
by J. H* Bohte, gtatis. 

Boosey and Catalogue of their 
Foreign Circulating Library : containing 
Books in the French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, and Portuguese Languages. 8vo. 
3s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Annual Biography and Obituary for 
1833. 8vo. 15s. 

The Naval Biography of Great Britain. 
By J. Fittler, Esq. Part I. 10s. 6d. 


The life of William Davison, Secretary 
of State to Queen Elizabeth. By N. H. 
Nicolas, Esq. 8vo. 12s. . 

A new and enlarged edition of the Life 
of Ali Pacha. 8vo. 13s. 

Memoirs of a Captivity among the In- 
dians of North America. By John D. 
Hunter. 8vo. 1 3s. 

CHEMISTRY. 

A Dictionary of Chemistry, Miiicra- 
log}', and Geology. By James Mitchell. 
M.A. F.A.S. IBmo. 10s. Cd. boards, 13s. 
6d. calf gilt, forming Vol. II. of the Me- 
thodical Cyclopaedia. 

CLASSICS. 

Collectanea Latina, or Select Extracts 
from Latin Authors. By Thomas Quin. 
5s. 

DRAMA. 

The Italian Wife, a Tragedy. 3s. 6d. 

The w'hole of the Dramatic Works of 
William Shakspearc, complete in one 
pocket volume. £. 1 » 1 s. 

EDUCATION. 

Hume and Smollett’s Histories of Eng- 
land abridged, and continued to the Co- 
ronation of George IV. With 140 En- 
gravings, after Pictures of the Great Pain- 
ters of the British School. By John Ro- 
binson, D.D. Os. bound, or on royal impcr, 
15s. boards. 

Five hundred Questions and Exercises 
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on the same $ printed in 4to. fcap. with 
space for the answers ; Ss. and a Key to 
the same, 6d. 

The School for Sisters, or the Lesson 
of Experience. Igino. 6s. 

The Parish Clerk. A Tale. Is. 

Eight I^ectures on some striking Proofs 
of the Being of a God, and the Truth of 
the Bible. Is. 

Martha, a Memorial of an only and 
beloved Sister. By the Rev. Andrew 
Reed. ' 3 vols. crown 8vo. 13s. 

The Prize Medal, or Pupil’s Vademc- 
cum. Being a Collection of Essays, from 
the most esteemed Authors, ancient and 
modern. 3s. 6d. 

The English Master ; or Students* 
Guide to Reasoning and Composition. By 
W. Banks. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

The Happy Family at Eason House. 
By Miss Sandham. 3s. 6d. 

A practical Essay on the Manner of 
Studying and Teaching in Scotland. 
13mo. 5s. 

I'ho French Remembrancer. By D. 
Boileau. 13mo. 8s. 

An Easy Introduction to ShoruHand. 
By John Moore. Svo. 8s. 0‘d. 

FINE AllTS. 

The Third Part (completing the Work) 
of the Italian School of Design. By 
William Young Ottley, Esq. Coloinbier 
folio, guineas ; proofs, 10 guineas. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

A new Military Map of the Kingdoms 
of Spain and Portugal By Wm. Faden. 
£.3 I. 10s. 

HISTORY. 

The Antiquities of Freemasonry, com- 
jirising Illustrations of the five Grand 
Periods of Masoniy'. By George Oliver. 
Svo. 12s. 

A Narrative of fthe Insurrection in the 
Island of Grenada, which took place in 
1795. By John Hay. 58. 

LAW. 

A Summary of the Law of composition 
with Creditors. By Basil Montagu, Esq. 
8vo. 8s. 

A Practical Treatise on the Duties and 
Responsibilities of Executors and AdmL 
nistrators. Svo. 6s. 

MATHEMATICS. 

A Treatise on Dynamics. By William 
Whcweli; M.A. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

MEDICINE. 

A Treatise on Mental Derangement. 
By Francis Willis, M.D. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Elements of Pharmacy, and the 
(’hemical History of the Materia Medico. 
By S. P. Gray. Svo. 10s. GcL 


The Elements of the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Physic. By George Gregory, M.D. 
Part II. 10s. 6d. 

Thoughts on the present Character and 
Constitution of the Medical Profession. 
By T. C. Speer, M.D. 8vo. 58. 6d. 

MISCELLANIES. 

A Cabinet of Portraits, consisting of 
distinguished Characters, British and Fo- 
reign ; with Memoirs. Svo. 18s. 

A Selection of Moral Essays, from the 
Works of Mr Addison. 8s. boards. 

Remarks on the Indians. Svo. 2s. 

Hell Destroyed. By M. D’Alembert, 
translated from the French without any 
mutilations. Svo. Is. 6d. 

Some Account of the Hospital and 
Parish of Su Giles in the Fields, from 
1101 to 1820. By John Parton. 4to. 
£.5 u 5s. — large paper, £.10 u 10s. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

The Genera of Recent Fossils and Shells, 
for the Use of Students in Conchology and 
Geology. No. XIV. 4s. plain, 6s. co- 
loured. 

No. IV. of Watson’s Dendrologia Bri- 
taimica. Svo. 4s. 6d. 

The British Warblers ; containing six 
beautifully coloured Figures of the most 
interesting Birds of Passage, belonging to 
the Genus Sylvia. By Robert Sweet, 
F.L.S. 7s. 6d. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

An Epitome of the Elementary Princi- 
ples of Natural Philosophy. By John 
Millington. 1 vol Svo. 14s. 

Philosophical Recreations. Vol II. By 
John Badcock. ISmo. Ss. 

Religiosa Philosoj^ia, or a New Theory 
of the Earth. By W. Welch. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

NOVELS, TAI.es, and ROMANCES. 

Willoughby ; or the Influence of Reli- 
gious Principles. By the “ Author of 
Decision.” 2 vols. 15s. 

Live and Learn. By Francis Lathom, 
4 vols. 12mo. £.1 II Is. 

Ricardo, the Outlaw, a Romance, By 
Captain Simpson. 2 vols. 14s. 

An Alpine Tale. By the Author of 
Tales from Switzerland. 2 vols. 12mo. 
10s. 

Other Times, or the Monks of Leaden- 
hall, a Romance. 3 vols. 12mo. iSs. 

The Curate’s Daughter, a Tale. By 
Mary Mullion. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Isabel dc Barsas, a Tradition of the 
Twelfth Century. 3 vols. 12mo. £.1 ir 4s. 

Actress, or Countess and no Countess. 
4 vols. 12mo. 168. 

Reformation, a Novel* 3 vols, 12mo. 
ISs. 

Letters on England. By the Count de 
Soligny. 2 vols. post Svo. £.1 u Is. 
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Wine and Walnuts, or After-dinner 
Chit-chat. By Ephraim Hardcastlc- 8 
vols. 8to. lOs* 

The Spirit of Buncle, or Surprising 
Adventures of John Bunde, Esq. 12mo. 
8s. 

POETBY. 

Some Ancient Christmas Carols, with 
the Tunes to which they were formerly 
Sung in the West of England. Collected 
by Davies Gilbert, Esq. F.R.S. F.A.S. &c. 
Svo. 5s. 

The Loyal and National Songs of Eng- 
land, selected from original Manuscripts 
and early-printed Copies in the Library 
of Dr Kitchener. Folio. £.2 it 2s. 

Matins and Vespers, with Hymns and 
Occasional Devotional Pieces. By John 
Bo^Ting. 12mo. 6s. 

The Flood of Thessaly, and other 
Poems. By Bany Cornwall. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

Fables for the Holy Alliance. By 
Thos. Brown the Younger. Foolscap Svo. 

The fall of Constantinople, a Poem. 
By David Douglas. 8s. 6d. 

The Solace of an Invalid. 5s. 6d. 

Alfred, a Romance. By Richard Payne 
Knight, Esq. Svo. 

Remembrance ; tvith other Poems. 
By W. Gray. Svo. 3s. 

Selections from the British Poets, com- 
piled by John Bullar. 7 s. 6'd. 

Natuia Rerum, or the Nature* of Things. 
By A. Dunderpatc. Svo. 7s. 

Poems, Dramatic and Miscellaneous. 
By Henry Neele, Foolscap Svo. 7s. 

Seged, Lord of Ethiopia, with other 
Poems. By the Rev. F. 11. Hutton. 8\o. 
3s. 

The Age of Bronze ; or, Carmen Sccu- 
lore et Annus baud Mirabilis. Svo. 2s. 6d. 
POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A Letter to the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, on the 
Game Laws. By the Hon. and Rev. 
Wm. Herbert. 18s. 

The King of France's Narrative of his 
Escape from Paris, and Journey to Brus- 
selsandCoblentZyin 1791. Svo. French, 
5s. 6d. English, 6s. 6d. 

A library edition of the Spirit of Dcs- 
potism. By Vicesimus Knox, D.D. 9s. 

The Art of Valuing Rents and Tillages. 
By J. S. Bayldon. 8vo. 7s. 

Relative Taxation ; or Observations on 
the Impolicy of taxing Malt, Hops, Beer, 
Soap, Candles, and Leather. By T. Vaux. 
8vo. 

A Letter to William Joseph Denison, 
Esq. M.P. on the Agricultural Distress, 
and on the Necessity of a Silver Stand- 
ard. By Gilbert Laing Meaaon, Esq. 
Is. 6d* 

A Few Remarks upon the Catholic 
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Question. By Francis Gregg, Esq. M.A. 
Is. 

An El^ on the late Henry Martyn, 
and other Poems. By J. Lawrence. 8vo. 
28 . * 

A Manifesto to the Spanish Nation, 
and especially to the Cortes, for 1822 and 
1823. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

A Letter to the King on the Critical Cir- 
cumstances of the Present Times. Is. 6d. 

An Appeal to the Inhabitants of the 
British Empire in behalf of the Negro 
Slaves in the West Indies. By William 
Wilberforce, Esq. Svo. 2s. 

The Carbonari, or the Spanish War 
assigned to its Re^ Cause. 2s. 

The Conduct of the Corporation of the 
City of London respecting the New Lon- 
don Bridge. 8va 2s. 6d. 

Negro Slavery, or a View of that State 
of Society in America and the West In- 
dies. 8va 3s. 

An Api)eal to the British Nation, on 
the Humanity and Policy on forming a 
National Institution for the Preservation 
of Lives and Projxirty from Shipwreck. 
By Sir William Hillary, Bart. Is. 

The Case of the Landed Interests and 
their Just Claims. Is. 6d. 

A Voice from London to the Voice 
from St. Helena, or the Pitt System dc- 
velojicd. By Peter Moure, Esq. M.P. 
Svo. 9s. 

THEOLOGY. 

Part I. The Holy Bible, illustrated 
with Notes. By William Alexander. On 
royal paper, 8vo. 4s. Fine imperial, 6s. 

A Comprehensive View of the Natuie 
of Faith ; second edition. 8\’o. Is. 3d. 

The Precepts of Jesus the («uide to 
Peace and Kappinc$.s, extracted from the 
New Testament. By Rommohun Bo>. 
8vu. Os. 

Hebrew Elements, or a Practical In- 
troduction to the Reading of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. By Thomas, Lord Bishop of 
St. David's. 6s. 

A Supplementary Volume of Sermons. 
By the late Samuel Lavington. I Os. 6d. 

Ancient Mysteries described, csfM*cia]ly 
the English Miracle- Plays, foundetl on 
Apocryphal New Testament Story, ex- 
tant among the unpublished MSS. in the 
British Museum. By William Hone. 
10$. 6d. 

The Practical Study of Scripture re- 
commended and illustrated. By Mrs 
Sheriffe. 2 vols, Svo. 18s. 

A Sermon, preached in the Scotch Kirk, 
LiverpooL By the Rev. .las. Barr. Is. 6d. 

A Word in Season, from the Pious and 
Learned Bishop Andrews, to the Gover- 
nors of this Country in Church and State. 
Is. 6d. 

Horse Romance, or an Attempt to elu- 
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cidate St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. 
3s. 

The Investigator, or an Enquiry into 
the Nature of the Trinity. Is. 

A Treatise on Heaven and its Wonders, 
and also concerning Hell. ISmo. 3s. 

Critica Diblica, or Remarks on the Sa- 
cred Scriptures, No. 1. Is. 

The Chronology of the Apocalypse in- 
vestigated and defended. By J. Over- 
ton. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

TOPOORAPHr. 

Topographical and Historical Sketches 
of the Boroughs of East and West Looe, 
in Cornwall. By Thomas Bond, with 
Views. 10s. 6d. 

The Graphical and Topographical De- 
lineations of the County of CoriiwalL 
No. 1. 3s. Gd. 

The History and Antiquities of En- 
field, in Middlesex. By W. Robinson, 
LL.D. 3 vols. Svo. X.3«i3s. 

voyages and travels. 

The Pyrenees and the South of France 
)n November and December 1832. By 
A. Thiers. 5s. 

Travels in the Northern States of Ame- 
rica. By Timothy Dwight, LL.D. 4 vols. 
8vo. i.‘.3(i3s. 

Narrative of a .Tourney from the Shores 
of Hudsun\s Buy to the Mouth of the 
("opiMir Mine River, Ac. By CapU John 
Franklin, R.N. 4to. jC.4m4s. 

EDINBURGH. 

Quentin Durward. By the Author of 

Waverlcy,” Pevcril of the Peak,” Ac. 
Ac. 3 vols. post Svo. i.MiilliiGd. boards. 

The Farmer's Magazine : a Periodical 
Work, exclusively devoted to Agricultural 
and Rural Alfairs. Published Quarterly, 
No. XCIV. Monday, 13th May 1823. 3s. 

1'he Encyclopaedia Britannica ; or Dic- 
tionary of Arts, Sciences, and Miscella- 
neous Literature, VoU XX. Part I. ttixih 
edition^ revised, corrected, and improved. 
Illustrated by nearly Six Hundred £n. 
gravings. 16s. 

Defence of the Usury Laws, with a 
Pro{)osal to lower the legal rate of Interest 
to four per cent. By Robert Hannay- 
13mo. 4s. 

Elements of Natural Philosophy. By 
John Leslie, Esq. Professqr of Natural 
Philosophy in the Univeraity of Edinburgh. 
Volume 1. including Mechanics and Hy- 
drostatics, with Engravings.. 14«. 

Memoir of the Rev. John Dlackader, 
compiled chiefly from unpublished Manu- 
scripts, and Memiors of his Life and Mi- 
nistry, written by himself while prisoner 
on the Bass ; and containing Illustrations 


of the Episcopal Persecution, fVom the 
Restoration to the Death of Charles 11., 
with an Appendix, giving a Short Account 
of the History and Siege of the Bass, Ac. 
By Andrew Crichton. 13mo. 

Ringan Gilhaize, or. The Covenanters. 
By the Author of “ Annab of the Parish,” 
“ Sir Andrew WyUe,” The Entail,” Ac. 
3 vols. 13mo. £.liils. boards. 

Narrative of tlie Life and Travels of 
Sergeant B—., written by himself. 13mo. 
58. 

Remarks on the proposed New High 
School of Edinburgh. 

Minutes of the Town Council, and 
Report of the Committee respecting the 
proposed New High School. 

Report of the Committee of Contributors 
to the Edinburgh Academy. 

Treatises on Justification and Regenera- 
tion. By John Witherspoon, D.D. With 
an Introductory Essay, by William Wil- 
berforce, Esq. 13mo. 4s. boards. 

An Alarm to Unconverted Sinners. By 
the Rev. Joseph Allcine. With an In- 
troductory Essay, by the Rev. Andrew 
Thomson, A.M. Edinburgh. 13mo. 4s. 6d. 
boards. 

Dr Chalmers’ Christian and Civic Eco- 
nomy of l^arge Towns. Nos. XIV. XV. 
and XVI. “ On the Causes and Cure of 
Pauperism in England,” will be publish- 
ed in May. These Numbers will complete 
the second Volume of this w'ork. 

An Essay on the Objects of Taste. In 
three Parts. Part 1. Principles. II, Il- 
lustration of Principles. 111. Analogy 
with and support from Scripture. 13mo. 
5s. boards. 

The Widow of Roseneath, a Lesson of 
Piety ; afl'ectionatcly dedicated to the 
Young. 18mo. Is. 

The Sabbath’Sehool Magazine for Scot- 
land. Ihiblished monthly. Price 6d. each 
Number. 

The Edinburgh Select British Theatre, 
No. 111. being the Battle of Bothwell 
Bridge, as performed at the Theatre Royal, 
Edinburgh : dramatized by J. W. Cal- 
craft, with two Engravings. Is. 

Cases decided in the Court of Session, 
Brom November 13, 1833, to March 11, 
1833. Reported by Patrick Shaw, and 
Alexander Dunlop, junior. Esquires, Ad- 
vocates. Vol. II. Part 1. lOs. 6d. 

The Spirit of the Union ; or a Narra- 
tive of the Treatment received from the 
United Secession Church Courts, by ^he 
Congregationof Queen Ann’s Street, Dun- 
fermline, in their late attempt to elect a 
Minister. Is. 3d. 

The Battle of the Bridge, or Pisa 
Defended, a Poem, in Ten Cantps. By 
S. Maxwell, Esq. Second Edition. Fools- 
cap Svo. ' 8s« boards. 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


EHBOPE. 

Faance and Spain. — It is now above 
a month since the territory of Spain was 
violated by the French troops ; but hither- 
to the campaign has produced no results 
of importance. The French armies march 
forward slowly, without resistance, and 
have now possession of the w'hole line of 
the Ebro, from Gcrona to Burgos. Only 
on tw'o occasions has a hostile shot been 
fired, and it is probable they will obtain 
possession of Madrid before any decisive 
measures of resistance arc adopted on the 
part of the Spaniards. The fortresses of 
St. Sebastian, Pampcluna, and Figueras, 
are, however, garrisoned. On the 9th 
April, a sortie w'us made from the former, 
upon the l)esiegcrs, in which the Spanish 
troops, it is said, behaved in the noblest 
manner, killing and wounding of the 
French between 700 and 800 men. It is 
added in private letters, that, subsequent- 
ly to the 9th, three other sorties had been 
made by the garrison, in which, though 
compelled to retire w'ithin the fort, the 
Spanish troops greatly distinguished them- 
selves, The number of the garrison of St. 
Sebastian's amounted to 3000 men, sup- 
jdied with provisions for five months. At 
Ligrono, also, on the 1 8th, some lighting 
took place. The town w'as defended by 
about 1000 Constitutional Spaniards, wdiu 
were attacked by the French, and, after a 
brave resistance, defeated, and their Gene- 
ral, who w^as w'oundcd, taken prisoner. 

The French force, which is estimated 
differently at from 70,000 to 100,000, 
]>roceed into Spain in three divisions. 
By the last accounts, of the 6th May, the 
head quarters of the 1st corps, under the 
Duke D'Angouleme and Marshal Oudi- 
not, w'as at Miranda, about 20 miles in 
advance of Vittoria. The 2d corps, un- 
der General Molitor, was advancing on 
Lerida, in order, it w'as said, to prevent the 
junction of Mina and Ballasteros ; while 
the 3d corps, under Marshal Monccy,was 
in Catalonia, where, on the 22d April, he 
summoned the garrison of Figueras, which 
W'as indignantly repelled by the Governor, 
Santa St. MigueL 

As to the means which" the Spaniards 
may possess of re])elling this invasion, or 
what may be their plans of resistance, we 
know nothing. They publish no account 
of their plans or movements, but appear, 
at present, to leave the field to their enc-- 
inics, who have every thing their own 
way, both in the field of battle and in their 


journals. They fight and piiw^ just ns 
they please, uninterrupted and uncontra- 
dicted by their enemies. This, however, 
will only, we hope, last for a time. The 
Spaniards will chusc their own occasions 
for acting ; their plans will Iyc matured 
slowly, but surely ; not the less ko that 
they are not vapouring and boasting about 
what they w'ill do. That they arc deter- 
mined to resist appears certain, by ac- 
counts from Seville of the 25th April, from 
which w'e learn that the Cortes had issued 
a declaration of war against France. 

Among other articles of inteliigence in 
the French papers, w'C find a proclama- 
tion issued by a self-elected provisional 
Junta of the Spanish Government, and 
addressed Jo the Spanish nation. This pro- 
clamation is signed by Eguio, Erro, and 
Calderon, and dated Bayonne, April Cth. 
It calls upon the people of Spain to make 
common cause with the French army, in 
rescuing the country from the control of 
a faction, and in redeeming the King and 
lloyal Family from their ignominious cap- 
tivity. 

PoRTUOAi...— On the 31st April, the 
session of the Portuguese Cortes termina- 
ted, when the King attended in person, 
and delivered a sjieech to the Deputies, 
It has nothing in it which can elucidate 
the most interesting question at the pre- 
sent moment, with regard to Portugal, 
namely, her future connexion wdth Spain. 
A peculiar reserve, indeed, seems to have 
influenced his Majesty’s advisers, in all 
that referred to the foreign relations of the 
country. In the mcaq time, however, it 
appears, that the partial insurrection 
against the Constitutional Government, 
under Amorantc, has been put down, and 
that leader, with the remains of his fac- 
tion, have fled into Spain, wdth a view of 
joining the French armies there. 

Russia and Austria. — Certain infor- 
mation has been received in this country, 
that a Russian army is assembling in the 
Vistula, and that the Austrian troops 
still linger in Italy ; from w’hich it w'ould 
appear, that these tw'o powers intend to 
make common cause with France, in her 
odious attempt to crush the liberties of 
Spain. 

Greece.^A gentleman, who has re- 
turned from Greece, gives a favourable 
account of the progress the Greeks have 
made in their struggle for liberty, which, 
he says, is quite surprising, and he consi- 
ders their prospects to be most favour- 
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able/ The foreigners have been of great 
assistance, in giving them the confidence 
to fight regularly, in which they were ne- 
cessarily deficient ; and a comparatively 
small number of foreigners from the north 
would soon put an end to the Turkish 
away in Europe. The achievements of 
the Germans in this warfare have been 
truly surprising, and, making every al- 
lowance for the contemptible character of 
a Turkish army, reflect the highest ho- 
nour on that people, who, take them all 
in all, are still what Horace Walpole de- 
scribed them to be— the l^t corrupted of 
the nations of Europe, '^tn the engage- 
ment which took place in Eeb- 1822, at 
the landing at Navarino, General Nor- 
mann, with fifty-two Germans and one 
Englishman (John Bone or Boone), who 
bore the brunt, and 100 Greeks under 
Anagnosti, kept their ground for half an 
hour against 5000 Turks, with the loss 
of only one man, lleichardt, an Austrian. 
In the well-known engagement of Peta, 
near Arta, eighty-one Germans and sixty 
Ccphalonians stood for two and a half 
hours against 8000 Turks, and only re- 
treated when their ammunition was ex- 
hausted. On this occasion, Normann and 
fifteen others were all that survived. The 
Turks experienced the enormous loss of 
nearly 1500 killed. The quantity of hard 
fighting there has been, may be judged of 
from the circumstance, that, of the indi- 
viduals who left Europe, with our infor- 
mant, amounting in all to twenty-four, 
only two survive. 

ASIA. 

New South Wales.— Ilis Majesty’s 
ship Bathurst has arrived from New South 
Wales, with letters and papers from Syd- 
ney to the 23d September 1822. Cap- 
tain King, the commander, hits returned 
to England, to lay before the Admiralty 
the full results of his voyages of dis- 
covery on the western coast of New 
Holland, in completion of those per- 
formed by Captain Fli..dcrs. Every arri- 
val from Port Jackson brings information 
that the more the researches of the in- 
habitants extend inland, the more are 
they rewarded by ascertaining an indefi- 
nite existence of fine country ; and the 
interior of New Holland yields, in no in- 
stance, to the beauty, excellence, and rich- 
ness of the finest soils of Van Dieman’s 
Land, with the difference of a climate 


that will ripen the orange, the lemon, the 
olive, that invaluable grain the maize, and 
similar bounties of Nature. An Agricul- 
tural Society has been formed, promising 
much advantage to the territory. Sir 
Thomas Brisbane is its patron ; and some 
idea may be formed of the increasing 
number of respectable colonists, from 
eighty gentlemen having sat down at 
Paramatta, at the first dinne? of the es- 
tablishment, in August last, when up- 
wards of £.1500 were subscribed, to car- 
ry into effect the purposes of the estab- 
lishmenti The new-formed settlement 
at Macquarrie Harbour, established as a 
secondary place of transportation for the 
offending convicts, had continued to make 
successful progress. The coal there is found 
good, and easy of access ; and the timber, 
both in quantity and quality, answers eve- 
ry expectation. An advertisement invites 
masters of vessels to pick oranges for 
their sea-stores from the trees of a settler, 
at fid. per dozen. At Sydney, colonial 
tobacco, fully equalling the celebrated A - 
merican negro head in its strength and , 
peculiar sweetness, is selling. 

AMERICA. 

Mexico.— Letters and Gazettes have 
been received from Vera Cruz down to 
the 1st of March, by which it appears, 
that General Echvarri, who had been sent 
down from Mexico, by the Emperor Itur- 
bide, to invest that place, joined Santa 
Anna in his revolt on the 2d of Febru- 
ary, and declared for the instalment of 
the Congress. Alvarado, Cordoba, Crizaba, 
Jalapa, Puebla, &c. &c., also declared for 
the Congress before the 16th of the 
month. The communication between 
Mexico and Vera Cruz was nearly stop- 
ped; but a private letter from thence, 
dated the 18th of February, states, that 
Iturbidc left that place on that day, with 
the few troops that remained faithful to 
him ; but the direction he would take 
was not known. On the 12th, a Junta 
was established at Jalapa, for the pur- 
pose of communicating with the other 
cities, and taking such steps as were re- 
quisite for the organization of a Govern- 
ment as soon as possible. With this view, 
a Congress w'as to be summoned imme* 
diately, to decide upon the mode of go- 
vernment it was most desirable to adopt ; 
but it seemed quite obvious the result 
would be the establishment of a republic- 
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Both Houses of Parliament met on 
the 10th April, after the Easter Recess, 
but no sulject of importance came before 
either till the 14th, when the Earl of 
Liverpool, and Mr Canning, laid before 
the two Houses the documents connected 
with the Isle negotiations at Verona, 
Paris, and Madrid ; and, in moving that 
the Papers should be received, these Mi- 
nisters offored to the Houses, respectively, 
a full exposition of the part taken by 
Great Britain in the discussion of the 
grounds of quarrel between France and 
Spain. The speeches of Lord Liverixtol 
and Mr Canning, though of unusual 
length, are so closely condensed in their 
materials, that it is impossible to present 
any but the most general abridgment of 
cither of them, and one general abridge- 
ment will serve for both. The first, and not 
the least, remarkable fact disclos^, con- 
tirmed by subsequent similar ones, fixes 
an unequivocal character of perfidy upon 
the French Government, namely, the 
concealment of any design to intr^ucc 
the Spanish question at Verona up to the 
moment of the assembly of the Congress, 
—a concealment which is proved to have 
been premeditated by the gross falsehood 
put into the French King's mouth, in the 
shape of a solemn and almost indignant 
disclaimer of any hostile feeling towards 
Spain in the address to the Chambers, 
promulgated on the eve of^the ncgocia- 
tions at Verona. From the moment 
that our Government, however, discovered 
that it was designed to violate the inde- 
pendence of Spain, the Duke of Welling- 
ton refused to take any part in the deli- 
berations of the Congress ; and, up to the 
last moment, Great Britain continued to 
address to the Allied Sovereigns, and more 
particularly to the French Government, 
every form of remonstrance against the 
aggression upon Spain, short of an actual 
menace of war. Concurrently with these 
remonstrances, it employed all its good 
offices to efibet an accommodation, and 
with some hope of success, until the King 
of France, who, in the later stages of the 
negociation, appears to have acted with 
the same duplicity which marked his con- 
duct before the opening of the Congress, 
suddenly and unexpectedly extinguished 
all hope of peace, by his speech to the 
Chambers. Of this speech Lord Liver, 
pool and Mr Canning spoke with the in- 
dignation which its atrocious doctrines 
must excite in every member of a free 
State. These Ministers professing the 
most wfOious good wishes 'for the final 
tilumph of Spain, declared that neutrality 


is, at least for the present, the proper 
policy of this country ; not merely as ne- 
cessary to recruit the resources of the 
Empire, exhausted by along struggle, and 
to secure those commercial advantages 
which must be sacrificed by a war, and 
which other nations are on the watch tc» 
seize upon; but because, if England em- 
barks at all in the war, she must become 
the principal, because her engaging on the 
side of Spain |g>uld render the war 
much more po]^ar in France ; and be- 
cause, if the majority of the Spanish na- 
tion are sincerely attached to the Consti • 
tution, from the nature of their country 
they must triumph over France ; but if 
the majority are not so disposed, it would 
be unjust and unbecoming the character 
of Great Britain to become the ally of u 
minority. With respect to the Spanish 
South American Colonies, the Ministers 
explained, that, though the Government 
was not prepared to recognize their de jure 
independence, it would not allow their 
occupation by France, or admit any right 
in the Spanish Goverment to cede them 
to France. Earl Grey, in the House of 
Lords, and Mr Brougham, in the House 
of Commons, complained that the British 
C^vemment had not maintained with 
proper energy the independence of Spain. 

Howse op Lords — April 17 — Lord 
King, in moving for an account of the ex- 
|ienses of the late mission to the Congress 
at Verona, took occasion to condemn the 
whole course of the late nogociations, in 
which, he said, Ministers had been dupes 
from the beginning to the end. The 
motion was agreed to. Lord Holland 
then put some questions to Ministers : 
among others, he asked, whether any pre- 
cautions had been taken against the union 
of the French and Spanish Monarchies in 
the same individual ? and whether Russia 
had stipulated to furnish troops to France ? 
The Earl of Liverpool replied to the first 
question, that he was not aware of any 
specific treaty upon the subject ; but he 
could say, from the general construction 
of all the treaties between the countries, 
such an union as was adverted to could 
not take place. The other question he 
answered in the negative. Karl Grey ex- 
pressed a wish to be informed of the in- 
structions given to the Duke of Welling- 
ton, after it had been ascertained that the 
Spanish question was to be brought under 
discussion at Verona. The Noble Earl 
animadverted with much severity upon 
the part taken by the British Government 
in the late negociations. The Earl of 
Liverpool regretted that the enquiry pro- 
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posed by Earl Grey hoa not ljeen ia«U- 
tuted in the form of a motion for papers. 
He the conduct of Miniatera, 

and declared that the papers already be-^ 
fore the i^puia presented all t& infor. 
mation he could give. LardJIhU 

land said, Htfd the explanation of MiiiiUters 
was unsatis&ctoiy, and compared the 
lukewarm remonstrances of Ministers, in 
the late negodations, to the connivance of 
ajCatholic priest, who should pretend to 
disi|iade a gang of incendiaries^ or houses* 
breakers; from a concert^ crime, by cold 
arguments against the injustice and risk 
of the meditated offence, llie Duke of 
Wellington vindicated bis' conduct at 
Verona. 

24f.— Lord Elknboroogh brought for- 
ward a motion for an Address to the 
Crown, expressive of the opinion of the 
House, —that the line taken by Miiufiten 
in the late negociations was not calculated 
to avert a war,— that the attempt to 
a change in the Spanish Clonstitution 
was not becoming the dunacter of the 
British Goyjnopent, and tihat no reliance 
was to be plad^ upon the forbeanpee of 
France fVom views of aggrandisement. 
His Lordship enforced these propositions 
in a speech of considerable length. The 
Earl of Harrowby , defended the conduct 
of Ministers. War, he said, was en every 
account to be avoided; and he denied 
that this country had any thing to fear 
even from the success of France, should 
she be successful ; because the exhaust- 
ed state of Spain would render that king- 
dom an acc^uisitiop of little value to 
France. Lord Gi^ville proposed an a- 
mendment, complicating Ministers: and 
after the longest Debate of t^ Session in 
the Upper House, in the coi^^,, of which. 
Lords HoUand and King;, 

Darnley, and the Marqui^^*^ 
supported the origmal 

Duties of Wellington 
and the Earls of Aber4^%f^t,4 
opposed it ; the vote of /was re- 
jected by a majority dt 142 to . 48 . v 

28 — The Anoy .and Navy Pensions 
Bill was mul a t^d time and p^e4 in 
the House of .Loo^ after a repetitiort by 
Ijords King and Efi&borough of the argu- 
ments sofreq^si^l^jfiiQee ufg^ agt^nst iL 
Hot/SB or CoN 3 iiio|rs,-*ili«fch 24 .— 
The supplies csiejspm the early part of 
the evenly,, in the cou^ of the de- 
bate on whteb, Mr Hume and Mr S. 
Bennet passed some sevete animadver- 
sions on Sir Thomas Maitland, High 
Commissioner to the Ionian IsUuida— 
Mr WiU»$^ defended the gallant Officer 
with complete success, by a reference to 
the feelings towards him prevalent in the 
lidands, and 'Ibe reputation which Sir 
rot. Eli. 


Thmnas brought with him fkom Ceylon. 
Colonel Bany (who has latdy 
the offira of Lord of the ^ in 
order to free to dis^u|xge to 

his cquntry) next called^liie' attcmtmn of 
the House to the, late proc^edliijgs in 
Du^n, by a motion oo]^ of 
Infenhation upon eomaedtipent 

of certain persons to efNewgate, 

Dublin, for a coirsniLAGY aitnpEE, 
the Lord lieatenant, were frwded. The 
Hon. Memb^ SPoke shortly, confining 
himself to a temperate sUtemont of the 
case, and explaining, tha« he consid^M 
the papers for which he moved ,|BS indi^ 
pensably necessary to the fair c^idera- 
tion of the motion which Mr Brownlow 
was to briog forward after the recess^ 
Mr Plunkett, in a sp^h of great length 
and ingenuity, but which was occasionSly 
interrupted by laughter and disapproba- 
tion, resisted the motion, on the ground 
that its success might compromise the 
Magistrates w'ho had made out the com- 
mitment. He also made a long defence 
of his own conduct, ahd affected to doubt * 
the patriotism of Colonel Barry’s motives. 
Mr Lambton ridiculed the grounds, of the 
late prosecutions in Dublin, and declared 
that, in his opinion, a ^mafade case of 
injustice and oppression, had .|ieen made 
out against the Attorney G^nml of Ire- 
land. Mr Peelr^ted the jnotion^oa 
the ground of danger to the commit&g 
Magistrates. Col. Barry r^l^ ; ahd on 
a division, tlgi: numbers weife^For the 
motion, 32— Against it, 4S. 

March 25— Lord A. Hamilton obr* 
tabled leave to bring iu a Bill to abolish 
the inferior. Commissary Courts in Scot- 
land. The Noble Lord next moved ed 
address to his Majesty praywg pt a 
copy of any warrant issued the Crown 
in the year 1922, authorising any "jpeiSon 
or persons to act as Magistrates In 
Borough of Inverness in t^ room df thole 
recently displaced by proeess of 
The motion was support^ Mf, HuubnO 
and Sir R. C. Ferguson, and opposed 1^ 
the Lord Advocate, Mr Peel, Mt Ohming, 
Mr Gordon, and Mr Forbes i dnadivisidp, 
the motion was negatived by 4d to 84. 

Mr Hume printed a j^tition from 
Mary Alin Corlile, complaining that she 
is dipped a prisoner in execution .fbr a 
fine of" five hundred Munds, which' 8be> 
unable to pay. The |)etirioii Hated at 
letigfri* the ctrcumstances of this witHchjed 
womah^ trial, which are well knbwn to 
the public; Mr Hiiihe spbke at grefit 
length, in suppori of the prayer of 
titfen, and aaiimadvHted With mdhh bit- 
temess apon the' Society for ^ Si^pres- 
sion of Vice, ahd the Co|Ets^tlDnid Ap- 
lociatioiu The geiieiiH si^ of the Hon. 
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M^ber*s afnnient went to this — that 
no should be punished by law* 

Sir Tt iiticland defended the Society 
had ithaitutdi this prosecution, and 
siveral passases from the 
J^Oliks irbi^ 'formed the obj^ of it, he 
jWifi^ the severity exercised towards the 
{Mioner, aS irresi^Uy provoked by the 
vtMtinate ^Sfrseverance of hersdf and her 
frundy, in setting the law at deflance. The 
A ttom^ Geiil^l followed on the same side. 
He defoiided at some length the practice 
of instituting prosecutions on the port 
of political awodations, and resisted the 
do^ne which would cast upon the law- 
officers of the Crown the overwhelming 
labour and responsibfliQr of acting as the 
sole guardians of public morals. Mr Ri- 
cardo gave, as the result of his most ma- 
ture delilmtions, the opinion, that no 
prosecution for blasphemy should ever be 
instituted. Mr Peel explained, that when- 
ever he Should think that the prolongation 
of the pctititioner’s imprisonment had 
expiated the offence for which the 6ne 
was imposed, he wou^d (if then in office) 
recommend her discharge. Sir Francis 
Burdett deprecated prosecutions for opu 
nion, and ridiculed the rule set up by Mr 
Peel, to measure the punishment of a 
prisoner by the conscience of a Minister. 
Mr Wnberfoiice defended the Society for 
the Suppre^on of Vice. The petition 
was ordered to lie on the table. Mr Hume 
took the opportunity of moving that the 
petition be printed, to rep^ to the argu- 
ments of Mr Peel, and was replied to by 
Mr Wynn, who adverted to the obvious 
distinction between persecutions for opi- 
nion, which every man is free to entertain, 
and the legd punfehment of attempts to 
pervert the opinions of others. Mr Hume 
then presented a petition from the Free- 
holds of Cape B^on, complaining of a 
jProclamation ismed by the Governor 
(Gen. Kemp) in 1880, annexing Cape Bre- 
ton toNova Scotia. Mr Hume, in a ^seech 
of some length, detailed several conse- 
quences from this arrangement, highly 
injurious to tiie people of Cape Breton ; 
antong others, the subjeeting them to a 
legislature^ fn the composition of which 
ftl^ had ^ influence, and the bnrthen- 
iog them Widi taxes to the imposijto of 
wnleh they had not consented. Mr wnal 
imd ^ Bright supported the prayer of 
the j^tlbri, whi^ was ordered to be 
prin^ Lord John Russel nett asked 
Mr Camflitg-^^ihether this eountiy ^as 



r hustdy " tdriiepledge 

bly he conyoyed % Die 
snhsisilng hettreeii ^ 


countries ; but he intimated, that it did 
not, in his opinion, proceed beyond an 
engagement to resist any enterprise in fli- 
vour of the Family of the late Usurper 
(Napoleon.) In case of Invarilesi, he said, 
the Allies were pledged the 

French Government : in cake m insurrec- 
tion, they were to meet and coMUlt. The ' 
Chancellor of the Exchequer then moved 
for grants for public monuments to be 
erec^ in St. PauFs Cathedral to the me- 
mories of Earl St. Vincent and fiord 
Duncan. The Right Hon. Gentleman 
Introduced his motion by a handsome 
speech, in which he gave a detail of the 
Mliant services of thnapllant Admirals. 

March 86.— Upon Mr Canning's mov- 
ing an adjournment to the 10th of April, 
Lo^^A. Hamilton nMWed, as an amend- 
ment, to abridge the term of the recess 
thim days. The Noble Lord, in a speech 
of some length, urged the necessity of n 
speedy re-assemhling of the Legislature, 
by arguments drawn from the extremely 
critical state of^Wf foreign relations, 
hound as, it focmed, we .were on one 
side to protect the house of Bourbon from 
the fomily of Napdoon, and engaged, as 
we certainly were, to the defence ^ For. ’ 
tugal, and, by a necessary consequence, of 
Spain, against the aggressions of our 
French ally. The probability of a con- 
flict between these obligations, (for it was 
extremely probable that Spain would re- 
tfdiate upon France by proclaiming young 
Napoleon,) and theoth^ perplexing ques- 
tions thrown upon this country by the 
Holy Alliance, rendered (his Lordship 
contended) the mos^^lant attention in. 
dispensable on the of the House of 
Parliament. Mr James Macdonald, in 
an admirable speech, supported' the a- 
mendment. The Honourable Gentleman 
pronounced a brilliant invective against 
the Holy Alliance, and lamented that 
Great Britain had expended so much to 
place the Housik of Bourbon in a condition 
to trample upon the liberties of our Allies, 
and treat this amhtry with contempt. Mr 
Macdonald, however, coneluded by pro. 
flaqiing an opinion, that we should not 
inmudiately engage in the war ; hut he 
thou^t that we ought to let Europe sec 
that we are resolved to take part with 
Spain, whenever we cm do so with advan- 
tage. Mr Ganidhg stated, that our 
Tx^es with For^gb Po^en only bound 
us to the exclusionM the fo|n% of Buona- 
parte from the throne of France, and not 
to the maintenance of any other particu- 
lar flunily on the throne of that Monarehy. 
Hie aonendment was njeeted without 
a division, and the adfoundtient to the 
lpthMAptaam^& > 

Inroaght for- 
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ward his motion for censuring the conduct 
of the Irish Attorney Q^eral in tiie late 
state proM^tions to DubUn* The 
Member is a veiy young man) «n* 
forced ^ t^idn to an extremel/ anima- 
ted and ‘el 9 quent speech, of considerable 
length, which drew repeated cheers fttoa 
both stoes of the house. Mr Plunkett..^ 
fended himself in a long and highly 
rate argument; pe contended f<wthei^t 
of^he Attpmey General to file toformfi*> 
tions, eK-offlcio, after Bills had h^n |g. 
noredl^ a Grand Ju^, iU|;uments 
drawn fitom the practice of the Binges , 
Bench, ihakita'^g that, in ^this rebpect, 
the Attorney, poMsases fui au- 

thority co-ordinate With that ppssestod liy 
that high trihu^ He next adverted 
to tl^e mode in wldcb, according to the 
staii^ent of the witnesses, the Grand 
Ju^' ^ad conduetikl Its examination ; and, 
lastly, imputed to the High Sheriff certain 
expres^ns and practices, W^iich, in his 
opinion, proved thai;^e Gnuid Jury had 
been toipanelied a ^eW to party in- 
terests. I'lunkett thra the house. 
Mr W. Courtenay professed his approba- 
tion of Mr PlunketPs conduct: hut 
thought a decision on the merits of the 
case likely to lead to injurious conseq^uen- 
ces, affiirSUng, os 'it necessarily must, a 
triumph to one party or the other ; he 
therefore moved the previous question as 
an amendi^nt* Coldnel Barry support- 
ed the or)f^al motion. He ascrib^ the 
riot at therheatm to the intrigues of a 
roan of initoxiotts character, named At- 
kinson,' w^ hi^ lately reived a lu- 
crative em^oym^ This man had been 
examined in the King's Bench, but not 
before tfao Prand Jury. Colonel Barry 
vindicated toe character of the High 
Sheriff, Wli0 had been accused by the At- 
torn^ Q^eral upon a statement contra- 
dicted bjr tfie oatlw of sev^ gl^^emen, 
who ww fbrtunately present at' the con- 
versation to which that stafWnent ‘refer- 
red. Milton,,,Mt Goullmrn, Mr 

Brauglin, and Mr Cnnniiig, ^poke evh 
shortly m favour of t)teiunendbient On 
the uiidflfftandtog^that tliequestion wlmld 
be agaiii fpenod on a motion for Inquir- 
ing (oj^tito 22d lii^) into Mr ^eriff 
Thorpi^ conduct, "dt, which motion Sir 
F. Bt^^t ^gave pdBce, l^r Browntow 
with^w mot^ 

IdMU^-hfr Hunap' presented a petition 
firoid toe members Of ihC Bdinbur A Ke- 
tetSc^pdety, ccHnj^btoin^ tlwt, wl& they 
had eogdgi^ to t)to,w;ork of .instruct- 
ing dtoto,^ aa vntt as stratii^ and 
yoitog peisona,,to the dedfines of. 
ioi; the Magistoitos of had 


Tb^ did not complain tod| ,toato acts of 
toe Magistrates were toOM hut they 
corapb^ed of the )awa mto ! jegdised 
fmep. a; violation of ttw Jjtoni df ^fOtjSs ,4s- 
mts^. Mr Hume 

of the' petition, and stated toaf tliose. W** 
diVitouds, had they be^i, ^vlcted of Idas- 
pherny* were, by toe Idirdf dgotlfmd, sup- 
ject 1to be hanged* The Liprd Advocf^ 
explsined Bcottito law of blasphemyy 
and intimated that toe Zetetic Society 
fa^ got extremdy well off. 

l^ord Althorpe, pursuant to Ms ndtlce, 
moved toe repeal of the Foreign Enlist- 
ment Bill* His Lordship prefaced his 
motion with a short speech, in the course 
of urbich he adniitted that neutrality is 
the soundest policy in the present condi- 
tion of the Empire ; but contended that 
neutrality may be as well-preserved by 
an impartial permission to EnUsb sub- 
jects to serve in toe armies, or fleets, of 
both belUg^rents, as by a prohibition 
against serving in either. Lord Folke- 
stone seconded the motion in a speech of 
more than commtm warmth, in which he 
spoke of neutrality with indignation, in- 
veighed bitterly against the humble tone 
held by the Ministers in the late nego- 
ciations, lamented the degradation, of the 
nation, and attributed al|^its mlamitiea 
and disgraces to the n^^pngl debt, the 
interest of which, he s^d, m^t be re- 
duced. 

Mr W. lysmb opposed Ihe motion, 
arguing strohgly in favour of neutrality. 
Dr Lushington supported the nx^km,.— 
contending that, sooner or later, this 
country must become a party to the war. 
Mr Manyatt opposed toe Repeal of the 
BUI, which, he said, was necessuy^ to ’ 
render ^na jUte effectual that neutn4ty 
which toe country desired. Lord ,1. 
Russell spoke at length in favour of toe 
motion, citing the eziunple pf 
who ftedy penhi^d her to ^ 

gage in toe service of the Plemip^whm 
they stmggUng to pff ihe 

SpE^h yoke, though at rimer^ 

was at ppBce with Spin. ^ dpuriau^ 
opposed toe motion ; and, in topiy» to 
Lord J, Russeire atgumoit, oji^ved, 
that the conduct pursued by Etizubeth, 
wj^h jt was preyed to draw 
example, had been.jfblloWed 
with 3ir , , opposed toe 

motion, prjm^^ on toe 
toe mpeai'prqpiDeed W^ throw'i gfiii 
Qumb^ pf .BtHtifth hjfto toata^ridce 

toe ttotjtrpiigl y lysy ^ien^ 

upon toe Opi^tion tlie taunts' on toe 
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subj«!Ct counsel*, wiiieh they citred his opinkm, that, even if it were 

'fliing Ministers on the evening admitted, that, sooner or later,** this 
befoI^ohfwr^lltgthf remarkaUedM)^^ country must engage in the cont^ every 

whicl^ amongst themselves, jninciple of policy directed that '"it should 

the question of Peace or War. He rs- ]be f ^ later.** ' On a division, tfie'Mtnbera 
neived^ his expressions of anxious good were^For the motion, 110— <A^nst it, 
wishes for the success of. Spain ; . but de- 910 — Majority, 100. 
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Abstract of the Net Produce d the Revenue of Great Britain in .the 
Years and Quarters ended 5th ApriM829, add 5th April 1823, showing the Increase 
or Decrease on each head thereof: — ' , ^ 


Yem end. otn Aprii 




TotaL. 



182S. 


18t 


»neraaK.j] 


£. 

9^35,711 9,406.642 
20,695,623 25,546,922 
6,227,318 6,200,060 
1,288,000 1,369,000 
7,518.708 6,874,855 
320,483 426.57M 


51,386,843 49, 824.05in 258,026^: 


70,931 

81,000 

106,095 


Deduct Increase 

Decrease nn the Year* 


£. 

, „ S,099rfW| 

1,148,701 5,856,798 
' 27,258 l,582,34ra 

I 320, r' 
643,853f 


[1,819,812 

258,0261 


1,561,7611 



10i90S,56Q^O,M8,io4| 32.707 


Deduct Increale- • 
Decrease on the Quarter > 


7.<^Cocl-Fighting.'^The grand annual 
main of cocks, between Fife and Porfar- 
shirei^ was'fbught on Thursday and Frl- 
pay last at BnUdee, and was decided in 
favout of Forfar as follows 
First day's Qghting. Main. 

8 

Forfar..,.,., 7 


Bj'cs. 

1 


Second day’s flgfiting. 

Forfar™«,„,«««„ ji .3 

A great deal of excellent fighting on 
both days. Foriar, as usual, showed the 
ii^^hite feather in the l^es ; and very much 
utdooked for. Fife displayed the same 
colours more than once during the main. 
At the conclusion of the first day *8 fight- 
ing, the odds were high in favour of Fife ; 
which idjKde the coneys on that side of 
jthe Tay look big, and they sported their 
blunt freely, after Dr Luihington made 
hig appearance. They were all sly on 
Thursday; and Forfar rather doyim. Bobs 
t^efe dil^^ at score to bet a flimsy, but 
no takers. The second day it was all 
gaihihon '; Lombard-Street to a China 
orange m favour of Forfiar, and the ilash- 
m^ firdm the muth all queered. 

Coin, — From the yev 1617, 
tq the $l8t Of October the. year hqw 
jtessed, tl^ amount of gpl!d c^ tuftually 
eoifa^ and thrown Into fa as 

fbllowst— In theyear, 18171 tb^ was coin- 

edJe.4,m.33Tr 

In IBSS, £4,796,087 ; 
[ « tMd of £.9>,600,d00. 
r money coined thq same 


period (including the year 1816) amounts 
to little less than sevdti millions and a 
half ; thus giving to the country, in gold 
and silver money, the enormous sum of 
thirty millions. 

17, — Execution of Maty M^'Kiunou^ 
o/mi£ Af^inifCA— Yesterday morning, be- 
tween eight and nine o'clock, this unfor- 
tunate woman, sullkred, according to her 
sentence, at the ordinary place of execu- 
tion in the Lawnmarket, Edinburgh, for 
the murder of Wilifam Howat, on the 
6th of February last. From the period 
of her condemnation, till Monday last, 
she entertained sanguine hopes that her 
sentence would be mitigated ; and even 
since the failure of a second application 
on her behalf, which was announced t(» 
her on that forenoon, she still occasion- 
ally indulged a hope of remission— She 
bad all Along denied her guilt, asserting, 
thal|,ldthough she saw the blow struck, 
it was pot given by her, but by another 
woman, and she at one time named Mac- 
dpnald. The wound, she said, was given 
with, a large birpod-pointed skewer, that 
would be found in her house, if search- 
ed for ; and as'sha waa innocent of the 
crime, she said she trusted that God would 
in some way interpose} to save her from 
her ignominious fhte— Since her con* 
demnatiop* the Rev., Andrew Thomson, 
Dr Muir, and Porteousi chaplain of 
the jail^iiiavc been assiduous in their en- 
deavours, to cconmiinicate to her religiouR 
instniction, on which subjects she was 
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found to bq jamentably ignorant She and found it her interest to ' Iceep up the 
gave hut little attention to thdr exborta* deception, which was the camibe of theevi- 
tions, so long aaabe buoyed herself up with dence^ll^en by CaptUib Brown on her 
the hopes of pardon ; but afterwards, she ttiai She was, by hot own^aceount, only 
gave mpre. heed to. their instructiona, and, tUfty^wO years of age^ 

in the end, her miudseemed to be deeply *CiBCUlT litTEixfOBNCE^SouTH. 
impressed with the awftil scene that was — this court there 
before her.«About baif.past eight, the were only two criminal indiatments, viz. 
criminal, leaning on the arms of the two N'icol Bnrton, a yoUng man, of eighteen 
revevend gentlemen, and preceded 'by< years, who pleaded guilty of maliciously 
Bailies Hill and Dal]as,|with the dty oiR- slaughtering four sheep, and was senten- 
cers, pwceeded from thelock-up^houseto ced to twelvemonths imprisonment, and 
the platform at the head of Liberton^s John Scott, a man far advanced in years, 
Wynd. about half-post eight o*doek^ On against v^omit was charged, tRat, at do- 
thc way, Mrs ^Kinnon recognised some ven different ^riods, from Ist September 
of her ^uaindmces, to whom she beck* 1817, to 11th June ISIS, he had stolen 
oned .prith her hand, and bade farewell to m> fewer than 13S sh^, from various 
the bystanders. She ascended the scaf* individuals.. The old man pleaded guilty 
fold slowly but steadily, where Mr Thom- to three of the charges, and was sentenced 
son again prayed, in wbidi, by the motion to transportation for fourteen years, 
of her hands, and occasionally lifting her Dumfries, April 9.-^ean Dowall, or 
eyes upwards, she seemeR fervently to M*Dowall, was sentenced to 12 months 
join. At one period, bavin^lhecome some- imprisonment for concealment of preg. 
what faint, she lean^ her^^head on Mr nancy. John M'Kana, and Joseph and 
Porteous's should^ ; buf . having drunk a William Richardson,' were found guilty 
glass of water, she agOtri^ couij^tely re- of uttering, as genuine, forged notes of 
vived. Here she luidressed the Magis- the Glasgow Ship Bank, and were sen- 
trates in an earnest tone, and most so- tenced to be executed on the 14th May. 
Icmiily asserted her innocence ofthe crime (Joseph Richardson has been since re- 
fer which she was about to suRbr. It was spited.) 

her intention, she"’ added, to have spoken Ayr^ April 14.-»Thcr6 were thirteen 
to the multitude, with a view that some cases for trial at this circuit. The only 
circumsUttices of which she complained on conviction of consequence was that of 
her trial might come to the ears of her David Earl, for uttering foiged notes of 
Judges ; but having been dissuaded from the Royal Bank of Scotland, and who was 
indulging feelings of resentment in her sentenced to be executed on the 16th 
last moments, she said she would refrain. May, but has since been respited, 
and die in peace with all mankind. — After ‘ West. — Stirlings April 19.— .John 

the executioner had made the necessary Forrest, student of medicine, along with 
preparations, she was left alone on the two other men, ohc of them the 
platform, whera she stood erect for a few digger, was indicted for violating the se- 
seconds, and after waving an adieu to the pulchrcs of the* dead. Forrest, the prin- 
spectators, and Maculating a short prayer cipal, not appearing, was outlawed in the 
for mercy, she dropt the signal, and died usual manner ; and the Advocate-Depute, 
without a struggle. An immense con- conceiving the evidence defec^ve with 
course of people, we should suppose not regard to the other two? move^thc diet 
fewer than 20,000, witnessed the exe- • to be deserted against them, which was 
cution,number8of whom, we understand, done accordingly. This was the ocea- 
had arrived, on the preceding day, from rion of a serious disturbance in the tqym, 
various parts of the country. A meat the people assembling in great numbi^ 
number of women were in the cmwd. and attacking and demolishing the win- 
From the site of the old Weigh^'Hpuse to dows of two houses where the cplprits 
the Exchange, the multitude prasmted a had taken refuge, and also beating emd 
solid mass ; and the'windows and houae- pelting them in a most outrageous man- 
tops within that space ware also covered ner, until rescued from their vengeahoe 
with spectators. A most Sxtraordiaary by the dvil power, assisted by a deUM!h- 
deception had been practised by this un- ment of militaxy from the Castlt,^ In 
fortunate woman, which she kept up al- the tumult, sevend people were^d^tly 
most to the very last. It appears that wounded the bayonets ofthe sdld^, 
her name was not M^Kbmon, bat MTnnes, and who also among the mwd 
and that her fetber was a j^vate soldier, without orders, but hopjj^y also without 
Her mother and two asters visited her bad cotie^uences. Flye of thq^aokUers 
during the last few days of her existence, were token into custody. * . 

It appears she had been mistaken for the Glasgow^ April 24^29.— Tke findict- 
daugbter of a Quartermaster McKinnon, mdits' at ^ court were more ^han or- 
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dimoily nun^iferoufi ; but ilierc wsiimrce'^ 
lyMy cfUtt^ peculiar interest, with the 
exception d that of John Bafllie, who 
waa charged;«ith perjury. The indictment 
BUtted, that the whole estates of Hobart 
S^ellle, spirit-dealer in Calton, having 
be^ aequeahrated under an act of ' the 
Court of Seajpn, dated 6th August 1821, 
a meeting or the creditors w'aa appouited 
to take place in Glasgow^ on the llth 
September following, for naming a trus- 
tee^ and John Daillie' laid daUb pa n 
creditor, on the said aequeatrated estate, 
and lodged an affidavit, made before 
John Dougla^ writer in Glasgow, one 
of hia Majesty’s Justices of the Peace, 
to the verity thereof, to the atndunt of 
£. 4164, Os. 2d. Thatthe said John Bail- 
lie did attend the sdid meeting of credi- 
tors, held 00 the 41th September, and 
produced this fidae and fraudulcnt ^da- 
vit, and did vote thereon for the election 
of a trustee. Evidence having been led, 
the Jury weijt addressed by Mr Dundas 
for the Crown, and by Mr Jardine for the 
ponneL Lord Gillies auknmed up the evi- 
dence, and the Jury, without a moment^s 
hesitation, returned a verdict of Guilty. 
Lord Succoth then moved, that, as it was 
rather an extraordinary case, the punish- 
ment should be referred to the High Court 
of Justidaiy.—- Tlic other trials before the 
Court were chiefly for housebreaking, 
tliefte, assaults, and minor offonces. 
James Wilson and John Macdonald, for 
housebreaking and theft, were sentenced 
to be executed on the 4th of June. Six 
individuals were sentenced UMransporUtion 
for various periods, for diflbrent acts of 
theft, robbery, and housebreaking, and one 
for a very aggravated assault. A num- 
ber of ii^viduals were imprisoned for 
^erent periods. Several was outlawed 
fbr non-appearance; and one case was 
certified to the High Court' of Justiciary 
at Kdinburgh. 

Js'oETH — Perf/i, AprU 4-7..^ThereH 
here was pretty heavy, but there were no 
caaes of importance. Sacral coses of petty 
theft were visited with imprifoament of 
hratU six to twelve montb^ Two indi- 
viduals were sentenced to ^nenspertation 
for 14 years, and one to 7 years, "nie 
latter, Peter M^Ewan, during his trial, 
behaved with the^ greatest levity and 
hardened eifrontery ; bimI upon receivizig 
sentence, bowing prefouiK^, In mock 
nspec^ fo % ben^ easdehne^ 
yooi jof Urd; it’s better than a bad 
“ibriMp— periiqps .1*11 iaike your watch 
yot; imd immediately hrfl the bar. 

April per- 


sona, Ndl McLeod, for housebreaking and 
theft, and Peter Scotty flesber in Aberdeen, 
for murder, were sentenced to be executed 
on the 23d May. The charge against the 
latter was for wounding with a pen-knife, 
or other lethal weB|X)n, Alexander Beid, 
late mason in Ahetdeen, upon the 13th 
day of the month of Dect last, of which 
woutMl the said Alex. Beid languished 
luwtil the mormag of the 17th day of 
tint moatii, when he died. He j^etitied 
Hht Guilty. This trial originated in a 
dispute and acuffle which the panqd hdd 
with the. deGSMsd.^The Jury earnestly 
recommended the prisoggrto mercy, and 
his sentence has since bmeomimitcd to 
transpmtation for life. Two individuals 
were sentenced to be treris|)orted for seven 
yearsi for thdft and hottstforeaking. Va- 
riotts tenteness of impriaGauBwntwere pru- 
nounoed for mimir dffhnoea ; and one case, 
that of ^lexapi^ Morton, accused of a 
rape coninwISidiiqpnn^i young utmaan who 
was deaf and^foMl^ remitted to the 
High Court of there bring as 

yet no indbmua!mt^ criminal practice of 
this kltigdom^of a peidbn in such a state 
being admitted as a wltnesik 
Inverweiu^ April 17-18h— J ohn McGill, 
accused nftheft, was found Guilty, and 
sentenced to tronspomlion for seven 
years. Angus Lfwach, itinerant book- 
seller, accused of rape, pleaded Guil^ of 
the minor offence, i. e. of assault with in- 
tent to ravish, but Not Guilty of rape. 
The Public Prosecutor having restricted 
the libel, the Jury returned 'U verdict of 
Guilty, in terms of bis own confossion. 
He was sentenced to be transported for 
fourteen yem Alex; Ingram, frirni Elgin 
accused ofhouaebreakuigand theft, plead- 
ed GttUftyof the tbefti but not of the house- 
breaking, and war Mtenced to trans- 
portatiou for seven years. George Gor- 
mack, iVom Fochabers, was put to the 
bar, accused of hamesneken, theft, and 
assaulting his fotber. The prisoner having 
pleaded Guil^ of theft and assault, he 
was sentsDoed to tnuispovtation for four- 
teen years. 8lx|iereons weie^brought to 
the htf, accused of mbbb^ riolfog 
at Croy, being of tbb amber who had 
qoQeelsd to prevent the adntisrion to the 
Church of the Hev* Mi Crenpbril, who 
bad beonvappoiated by. Ihe pam to sue* 
eeod the Rev. Mr Hugh Caldsr hi tiiepo- 
risb. On account , of same particitiar dr- 
cumrtance, the PubUo l^rosaieolor desot- 
ed the diet, and moved for a wmnt, in 
oidiwfo enable him to liiiigfow CMC be- 
fere the i^gh Cimrt of JosMiy fo 
boigb, irhm hr wgp determined to dOb 





Register. — j/LppoinimefUMt Ftam&HonSy S^c. 
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APPOJNTli^TS, promotions, &<s. 


f(CtVlT» , 


CatoiMHoikSlrR.Le 


PofT Traneh, 74 F. Cbd< 
14 March mil. 


LM«t* Cal. Jenkiii^oii, h. Royffl Art^, London 

Tlfloottot ^ 21 do. 

Davis, h. p. 99 F. Javte 

UJta.1822. 


Lord Birti| jrtgiyi|iq^ to dignity of Vto- * ' / ll.Jta.1822. 

■ Ca{ikJanny,4Dr.Kain,BcMolMiy 26 Sept, 

jam diMftItoytf Bn*. Sternly, 


Biq. of Dumbomla, tobe 
A^im^ Ha^^Eifl. to 


19 Dec. 


‘to tlie Oontt tad Ofto of 
thaChttutaofSfiOtlaiid. ' ^ ' 

U. .|CCCLE9XA8T1CA^ 

ao^Tta Rev. Wto. Vviie tamitted 

Minister - 

ApMl 

oatita c_ 

oo^Htlon W|tti thf' 

0.— Hm Rev.^Dai 
tented Mn tiamL 
tetoo. to ttejMMdsli'drfl 

King to cSd lihtttift 




25..— Mr Alex. LoGbon presented by the King 
to the Adrch and vMt% of Drynen, Presbytery 
ofDumbaxtMi. 

^ The Rev. Mr CSetfc admitted Minister of 
the Cbapd ofBaie, New Street, Canongate. 

— The Rer. Duncan M*Keag admitted Mini*- 
ter of the<la^ CbaiMl^ Hoisewyiid, Edlnbuita. 

Mr Nathanim Morren chqsm Minister of 
Blackh^ Street Chapel', OreenoekT 

— The Rev. John Maottttaur presented to the 
Dutauf Annrle to the united psaisbes of idlcal- 
model and Kliberry. 

aR-.t1le Ri 9 t Dnfted AaaodMnCongregation of 
Ortobingave a upanioumteaB to me Rev. John 
Craig » late of ICiik^, to be toelr Minister. 

iuy 7.— The Rev. David ThoMi ordained Mi- 
nister of the New Scottish CMgMgatkm at Uver- 
pwl. .. 

111. XILITAKT-Ii-FOR AFBZL. 

Res^mtiotu and RctimmenUi 

Itop. AisHtt. IMks^ 

RdnitgUdm 

Dq^Mst.Gooa. Gtu,^!. A Bayley. 

Sftfer§eded. 

Payta. Oanatt* tljmeninr MU. 

li«||vAHIsbDr.Btt»y. 

DUmUted. 

Ai^ Su^« Leaon, 88 F. 

D«0fAf. 

General Janai BaUauri Colonel of ® 

18 Mattb 18^ 

89 F. London Ao. 

Limit Gan. IL M.OoidoB* CotoBd of 


Edgell, h. pi 60 F. 28 dn 

Uant Knox, Gren. Gds. • 15 Mardi. 

— — Gordon, 82 F. Calciitta 28 Aug. IttW. 
^BOMie, Quart Mast Berwick MiL CMd- 
stream 7 Fob# 

— ~Kyali,lnvalida,TowacofLoi^ 

^ 91 JSDe loZUe 

- — — Mom, latol Vot Bm Ptamaoe, 85 Febb 
Fasackeriy. late 4 Vot Bn. FortCUntace, 
Chatham . 4Maxch. 

Riehaidion,h.p.TlF.Msitb 5Fbb. 
— ^Ponet,h.p.Meu»m*aH*gtRMee 
I .mm *a is.. 6Q Dec. 1882. 

tuSilsSw.in comet Wright It pbl Dr. (ktoQuarBilen.L^ 

— 'Downhanit h. it 96 F. Easswoith, Hants 

7 Feb. 

SUMeoneWttbid, Royal Art Malta i6Dee.I822 
AssfitSuig. Dr.Shweett84F. SUgo 6 Feb. 1823. 
' « ■ .■ — I S^, h. p. 1 W. I. B. Chelsea 

2 March. 

MILITABT— .FOE MAY. 

M.Gen. Sir 
RankofLhmt. 


E. Barnes K*C.B* 


Local 
182.7. 

1 Life G. Cometand Sul^Licut Fleteher, J^t 
by purdi. vice Gore, ret 4 April. 
Comet Hon. H. T. Lesaon, from h. pb 
1 Dr. Cor. and S«b.Lieut by puita. 
vice HaU, prom. 3 ito 

Hon. H. S. Lawe, Comet and Sub- 
Limit, by parch, viee Fletcher 4dA 
Lieut RavenhilL CH>t by pu«^. viee 
King, ret , ^ H March. 

Comm Bro^km Lieut by panft. dix 
G.M. Beane. Comet by jpvtt dp. 
Capt Cane, Mi^or, vtoe Walker, dead, 
20 dm 


11 


>M 4 |.Atkik^ Quart Mast ta, 
e. R. O. CiaufbrtL Comet ky pucch. vice 
Charirn Crasuuid, ret IT April. 

J. Gamegbe, Cor^ by piuch. vice 
Lradaay,prain. W F. 17 ihx 

Ueut Baker, AA)* Tkm Crabtree, res. 
Adi. only dot 

Ueut Hon. 6. D. ft F. Strangwavi, 
• . Captbypmilt _ u 3®* 

Comet Smyth, Lieut by pweb. do. 

Soht, 1 

Comet BiandlhuhLie 
.Lord YanaoiWPB 

Gemge U 1*. Eoysb Comet by pw^ 

,d0j 


10 


«‘*»^***>“*^ 

Ueut Short, Lieut and Capt l^pur^ 
do* 




lltgisier*-~^A^pumiments, PromoiiunSi 


16 

17 
SI 
31 
3t 
38,,, 

38 

39 


43 

43 

48 


48 

49 

33 

57 


58 

61 


m 

69 

74 

81 

4 

W 


lOaiuany, Capt- by pur^ vice 
S4Jaii« 

If Lieut, by miitli. 

T7 4prtL 

Hast VlcB Harris, rrt. fbU 

lUea^Baimister, M. vioa Hatabliuaii,* 
Miism. only . S7 do. 

Ebb. Oriudlay, from 43 F. Uiut. by 
purdi. viee Caiy, 88 F. SO do. 

Seij. M^f. Young, Ad^ scith RaiA of 
Sd Lieut vice Keane, i 


MF, 


87 


OAfi 

Aasist Sw M‘9ueen, from * 
Ceykm I&. Aiwst Suig. vice Ton- 
nere, Sbtf^ist S W do. 

Lieut Gteig, from *>• P* 5^ fi 
roaster Harrison, cumd 10 April. 


, deed 13 do. 


Cant. Waller, fioin 1 Vet. Bn. Capt. 

vice Knox, h. p. Sd Gar. Bn. 10 Apra. 
F. Db Hod^, Bits by puich. vioe 
•Power, prom. 38 F. 17 do. 

Ens. Mont{miiiery,Ueut vice Powroan, 
dead 80Marrii. 

F. Fuet Ens. do. 

Eds. Power, from 38 F. Ueu^Lbypurdu 
vioe Moncton, prom. 45 F. 17 April. 
Lieut Smyth, Cqtt. by puxdi. vice 
Campb^, let. do. 

Ens. Sturt, Lieut by purcli. do. 
J. D. Forbes. Ens. by purch. do. 
Lieut Hibbert, Capt hy purch. vice 
Bowen, ret ’ 6 do. 

Ens. Master, Lieut by purch. do. 
J. A. Robertson, Ens. by pureh. do. 
Capt Macleod, from 1 Vet Bn. Cant, 
vice Lord G. Bentinck, h. p. W. 1. R. 

do. 

Ehti Gossip, Lieut, vice Home, dead 
S3 July 182S. 
Gent Cadet Sir R. J. Pletdier, Bart, 
from Royal Mil. CoU. Ens. by purriu 
vioeGrindlay, 17 F. 80 March 1823. 
Lieut Hon. C. T. Moncton, from 38 
F. Capt by purch. vioeOorion, ret 
27 da 

Eds. Stuart Lieut, vice Hamilton, 
Ceyloa Refr 86 da 

R. Bwetenbam, Ens. vioe Lawric, 11 
Dr. 30 July 1882. 

C. C. Taylor, Ens. vice Stuart 

26 March 1823. 
Ena IV. T. R. Smith, Lieut by purch. 
vice Lord Loughborough, prmn. 
CapeCav. 17 ApriL 

Edmund T. Smith, Ens. by purch. do. 
Gent Cadet, C. D. O’Brien, from Royal 
MiL Coll. Ens. vice HaggersUme, 
Ceylon, Reg. 96 March 1883. 

Lieut Maximl, Capt by purch. vice 
Bt Mn)or WUhanu, ret 15 itoril. 
2d Lieut Hon. C. Grey, from lUiie 
Lieut by purrii. vice Brist^, 

liiMt Looan, Capt by purdu vice 
M'LaucnlaD. ret 3 da 

Ena Bainbriggc, Lieut by purdu 6o» 
J* Mitchell, Em by purdi. dd 

Cesr^G. H. Lindsay, from2 Dr. Lieut 
by purch. vice Femer, ret 10 da 

Lieut Hardhw, ftam 66 F. Capt by 
purch. vice Esst ret 13 March. 

Ens. Macdonnell, Lieut vioe Campbdi, 
■Ceylon Rag. 87 da 

R. iMuot, Ens. da 

Lieut Bristow, from 53 F. Capt by 
purch. vice Richam ret ' 13 da 
Ena. Gould, Lieut by puidu vice 
Huding. 58 F. da 

Gent Cadet J. H. Anstaruther, from K. 

MIL ColL Ens. Mr purdi. da 

Cai)tHore,Mi^by purch. vice James, 

tieutCaaikly.dlptbypurdi. 

Hasp. Assist Muir, Aarait Sun. vice 
am, dead 10 ApriL 

r Mrin, Ueut Cd* vine Trendi, 

d, 90 March. 

BtMi^ More, Major da 

Liouit1hiittmon.GBpt da 

Arthnr, Marenis of Doura Ens. by 
pmdu vice Hammond Ceylon R^. 

CM Law, from 1 W.L R. C6pL vice 
mer^gSF. da 


&0.d&. Pokmal, vice Gsa Sfr^ 
Dechwlth, deed 

Ueut Caw, 17 F. Ueutjrice 
rftmpiM.li: iBt 90 do. 

Rifle Brig.Gcnt &det H. Stmmrt from Royal 
MiL Cdl. 9d Ueut by puTch. w 
Grey, F. 

R. SCairc. Liewt Hhiriott Capt 13'Ma9|eh. 

Em Ueut ( 

End WPwd, Ueut Hda 

Ueut deader, from h. p. Lieut 

Jir **«• 

R. IL Wcatanacott Hk H 

F. Shearman, Ens. < ' ' 74 an. 

Ctait ClddastcMldartftoni Mil. Coll. 
fiBS.> 15 do. 

1 W.I.R. Cai^ 

9 LkS Cartwright from h. F. Hgy»' 

Afriortn Cmps, Lieut 85 April 1822. 

CeyL Reg. Lieut Bi ybro ohe, Cept^by purch. 

*6 March 1683. 
i9 Ceyloo^R^. tjg- 


95 June 18^ 
etpqrlopRcg*Ci|>t 

Ueut Hamilton, ftoia46 F. Capt 

26 da 

GunpbeU, Item 61 P. Cei^ 

_^Ba*e. «| 

Smith, ftnm9 Ceylon Reg. Ueut 
do. 

■ Frets, fromS Ceylon Reg.Meut. 

do. 

Ens. Hammond, from 81 F. Lieut by 
purch. vita Bnybrodte 
^ ' 20Maidil823. 

Lieut Auber, from h* p. 73 F.Ligt^ 

Ens. Haggrarstona inm 48 F. Ueut. 

9b QUb 

9d Lieut Wartaurton, from 9 Ceylon 
Reg.9dLleut 95 June 1888. 

—— Meaden,ft«kaf Ceylon Reg. 

Sd Lieut da 

J. S. Rodney, from 8 Ceylon Rn- 3d 
Lieut 9.3 March 1883. 

H. Van Kempmi, 9d Lieut 86 da 
Capt Bolton, from h. p. 14 F. Capt 

3 ApriL 

r — 

I Lieut Lord Loughborough, from 47 F*. 
Capt by purdi. da 

R. S. d'Eerlof Vaimoulh, from 
10 Dr. Capt da 

, Capt Mdeswofth, from it p. 90 Dr. 
I Capt vice Lord Loi^berough, ex< 
chiM iT ApnL 

ComeCHeathoote, Lieut by purch. da 
J. 4erv^ Coenat 10 ApriL 

Ca]C Mr. 1. R. Capt. 

Fawoa^from h. a 
t vi^aner, 31 F. 


CapeC. 
Cav. ‘ 


1 : 


1 Vet Bn. 


Cept 1 


I. . 

9 Gar.^&D. 
10 April. 


S^. 


CoL Gardiner, 6 F. Dep. Gen. Irelwids, rice 
CoL Tbmton, ns. 93 Marolh. 

Gerrifone. 

J. Frost, AdJ. at FVirt WclUngton, Town If el* M 
Quebec, vice Lewin, dero 6 Dee. 1888. 
Capt#»san friwn 85 F. Ftet MaJ. and Adi. at 
Jnsey, vice Lister, 85 March 1&3. 



1823.;] 


liegUier, — Fiars Prices of Orain, Crop 1822. 64*1 


Medical Department. 

staff Suiig. Hartle, Dep. Inap. of Irtepitab by 
Brevet ti March. 

Assist Sui^g. Tonnere, fionn'R.TF. Asdst Surg. 

20 do. 

llosp. Assist Mullarky« from h. p. Hosp. Assist, 
vice Barry, superseded 6 do. 

— — — Carter, from h. p. Hosp. Assist vice 

Dempster, res. do. 

O'Donnell, from h. p. Hosp. Assist. 

vice Butler, cancelled do. 

— Munkittcrick, from h. p. Hosp. As- 
sist vice Dixon, res. do. 

— — — Jer. Simoens, from h. p. Hosp. Assist 
vice Cannon, h. p. 25 April* 

Hosp. Assist. J. 8tuart, upon h. p. resigned 7 do* 

• Memoranda. 

The appointment of M^J. Gorreouer, 18 F. to be 
I.ieut ('ol. in the Army, ^uld have been 
dated .Oth of August 1819, instonil of .'dh of 
July 1H21. 

The Exchange between Cant. Foni, of 1 F. and 
Capt Deane; fa. n. 24 Dr. is without the dif- 
ference.— Capt Ford having repaid the sum 
received by him to the Iial^pay fund. 

The application of Lieut Maepherson of late 5 
I. R. to be Lieut in 2 W. I. R. vice 
Williams, cxch. is not to take place. 

Exchanges. 

Bt. Lieut CoL Fits-Gerald, from 7 F. witli Major 
Carter, 73? F. 

Couper, from 92 F. with Bt Lieut 

Col. Fulton, h. p. ejmada Fencibles. 

Capt White, from 1 1 rec. diff. with Capt 
Barlow, h. p. 40 F. 

Ward, from 14 Dr. with Capt Sir T. Ormsb\ , 

^ager?rom 7 F. tec. diff. with Capt. Pros- 
ser. h. p. Gren. Gds. 

C?astil1, from 22 F. roe. diff. with Capt. 

Campbell, h. p. 92 F. 

WiWn, from 24 P. with Capt Franklyn, 

58 F. 

— — Mihes, from 31 F. roo. diff. with Capt Hall, 
h. p..WF. 


Capt Fumaoe, from 61 F. rec. diff. with Capt. 
Burnside, h. p. 60 F. 

— — Cbleman, from 81 F. with Capt Ciadock, 
9.3 P. 

■ -—Ward, from Cape Corps, rec. diff. with 
Capt Hon. C. T. Mondtton, h. p. 45 F. 

Lieut ixnrd F. Conyngham, from 1 Life Gds. with 
Lieut HaU, 17 Dr. 

- Locke, from 5 Dr. Gds. rea diff. with Lieut 
WeBtenrajh* p. 

■ — Crabtree, from 3 Dr. xec. diff. with Lieut 
Baker, h. p. 5 Dr. Gds. 

- Pounden, from 1 F. witMleut Nicholson, 
h. p. 42 F. 

- — -Bruce, firom 1 F, with Lieut Gray, 53 F. 

IMunn, from 2 F. with Lieut Jones, 59 F'. 

— O'Kelly, from 11 F. rec. diff. with Lieut 

Mitchell, h. p. 4 F. 

O'Halloran, from 17 P. with Lieut Trim- 
mer, .18 F. 

— — Robinson, ftom 32 F. rec. diflPwith Lieut 
Reoch, h. p. 50 F. 

■ - Dunlcvie, from 44 F. with Lieut Doni- 
thome, 65 F. 

— — Maodonnell, from 47 P. rec. diff with Lieut 
Peach, h. p. .14 F. 

Comet Knox, ftom 4 Dr. with Cornet Broomwich, 
17 Dr. 

Ensign Robbins, from 20 F. with Ensign Knox, 
67 F*. 

Stewart, from 28 P. with Ensign Berkeley, 

h. p. 62 F. < 

Paymaster Wildey, frorn 19 F. with Capt Fare- 
well, h. p. 40 F. 

Rctignations and Refircmcniit. 

Major Williams. 7 Dr. 

James, 67 F. 

— — Abbey, Ceylon Reg. 

Capt King, 4 Dr. (ids. 

Bowen, 40 F. 

— — Gordon, 45 F. 

■ — Williams, 49 P. 

— . M^LauefUan, 57 F. 

East, 58 P. 

— — Richards, 66 F. 

Lient Gore, 1 Life Gds. 

Campbell, 89 F. 


FIARS OF SCOTLAND FOR CROP 1822. 


ARERDRENSHIRE. 

Farm Meal, 8 stone, - - - ,f.O 12 6 

Oats, with fodder, - - - - 12 0 

Ditto, witnout fodder, - - - 0 15 3 

Ditto, 2d quality, with fodder, - 10 6 

Ditto, ditto, witliout fodder, • - 0 LI 9 

Bear, with fodder, - - - - 1 .1 0 

Ditto, without fodder, - - - 0 17 6 

Barley, with foilder, - . - 14 6 

])itto, without fodder, - - - 0 10 0 

Market malt duty included, - - 1 12 0 

Wheat, with straw, - - - - 16 0 

Ditto, without straw, - - - ^ 2 

Pease, Linlithgow me asure, - - 0 116 

AYRSHIRE. 

Meal, • - lSb.9Ad. a-bol] of Sst Dutch Wt 

Bear, - - 2l8.7StU ditto of Hat Win. Bush. 

Wheat - - 17s. OAd. ditto of 48t ditto 

Barley, - - 258. 3a. ditto Of tot ditto 

Pease At Beans, 158. 2d. ditto of 4st. ditto 

White Com, Ms-Sd. ditto of Sst ditto 


BANFFSHIRE. 


Wheat - - - - . 

Potatoe Oats, with fodder. 
Ditto; wittout ditto, 
Common Oats, with ditto. 
Ditto, without ditto. 
Barley, with ditto, - 
Ditto, without ditto, 

Rest Bear, witli ditto, 
Ditto, without ditto. 
Second Bear, with ditto, - 


£.0 17 6 
13 6 

0 13 6 
12 0 
0 12 0 
18 0 
10 6 

1 6 .6 


0 18 6 


15 0 


VOL. XII. 


Ditto, without ditto, ... 1^0 17 0 
Oatmeal, 8 stone, - . - - o 15 0 
Pease and Beans 0 13 0 

BERWICKSHIRE. 

Wheat, per boll, - - £.0 18 2 

Mersc Barley. - - - 0 17 1 ll-12ths. 

Lamraennuir Barley, - - 0 17 I ll-12th8. 

Rough Bear, (no evidence) 0 0 0 

MerseOats, - - - 0 14 9 9-12ths. 

Lammermuir Oats, - 0 13 9 

Penae, - 0 13 .1 4.12ths. 

Oatmeal, 8 stone per boll, 0 14 10 9-12ths. 


CLACKMANNANSH1I\E. 


Wheat, - £.0 18, 5 
Kerse Barley - 1 0 6 
Dryficld ditto, 019 0 
Muirlaiid ditto, 0 16 0 


Oatmeal, - £.014 6 
White KeiveOats, 014 6 
Dryfleld Oats, 0 13 2 
Pease and Beans, 013 0 
Malt. - - - 1 12 6 


DUMFRIES-SHIRE. 
Pier Windiester bushel. | 


8. d. Potatoe Oats, - 1 lOi 

4 7 Common ditto, 1 8 

3 0 Oatmeal, - - 1 .1 

2 7 Malt, . - - 8 0 


COUNTY OP EDII^RGH. 

Best Wheat, £.1 0 6 BeatOats. - L.0 15 0 

Secondditto, - 0 19 6 fMotid diCttb - 0 13 6 

Best Bdriey, - 0 19 6 Best Oatmeal, 0 14 3 

secondditto, - 0 17 0 Pease & B^ens, 0 12 9 

Third ditto, - 0 14 0 

■ 4M' 



Register, — Fiar Prices of Grain, Crop 182 ^. 


6i2 

COUNTY OF ELGIN. 
Wheat, per boll, - ■ - £*9 H 10 


CMay 


Barley, or Bear, 

Oats, 5 firlots - 
Oatmeal, 9 8t. - 

Dithi, 8 St. - - 

Pea^e, Beans, and Rye, 


1 •£ 0 
0 17 3 
0 17 f> 

0 15 5 10-12 
0 Iti 0 


FIFESHIRE. 


White Wheat. £.0 19 0 
Kt'd Wheat, --^18 0 

Harley, - - 0 10 10 

Hear, - - (U5 10 

Oab, - - 013 C 


l\Teal, by wL £.0 14 S 
Meal, by meas. fl 13 3 
Pftise & Beans. 0 10 10 
Kye, ... 011 1 
MiUt, - - - 11210 


Wheat, - - - 
Harley, - * - 
Potatoe Oats, - 
I'ommun ditto. 


FORFARSHIRE 
s. d. 


19 10 
19 10 
14 10 
13 10 


ARCHBISHOPRIC OF GLASGOW, 
s. d. 


npstnarlev,’rbull,20 0 
biCto Meal, ditto, 15 1 
Ditto Oats, ditto, 15 4 


8. d. 

Salmon, each --6b 
Capons, ditto, - 2 

Poultry, ditto, - 1 8 


IMVERNESSSIIIRE. 


(Utmeal, 9 stone. 
White Oats, '> fir lots. 
Ditto, with Straw, 
Black Oats, 5 firlots. 
Ditto, with Straw, 
Oatmeal, Black Oa^. 
Harley, - - - 

Ditto, with Straw, 
Bca'-, or BiftR, 

Ditto, uith fodder. 
Pease and Rye, 
Wheat, 


£.0 16 

0 17 

1 3 
0 8 
0 11 

0 M 

1 4 
1 8 
1 2 
1 6 
0 16 
0 18 


ter buHhcls. 


£.0 17 3 £.0 


Potatoe Oats, same measure, i 0 4ji 
Bear, laipe measure, - 0 0 0 

Iterley, same measure. - 1 H 7J 

Oatmeal, of 16 stimes troy, l 2 U 
Wheat, per Winchciitcr bush. 


LANARKSHIRE. 



First Wheat, 

Crcqi 1821, 
£.1 7 

’5 

Crop 1822. 
£.0 19 8 

Second ditto. 

1 5 

4 

0 17 1«» 

Mrst Barley, 

0 18 

84 

U 18 


Second ditto. 

0 16 114 



First Bear, 

0 15 

7 

0 16 


Second ditto. 



0 15 

11 

First Oats, 

0 15 

1 

0 13 

6 

Second ditto. 

0 12 

9 

0 12 

0 

Oatmeal, 

0 16 

7 

0 1.3 HI 

Second ditto, 



0 13 

4 

First Pease, 

0 18 

8 

0 15 

0 

Second ditto 

0 15 

U 

0 12 

4 


8. d. 

Oatmeal. - - - 14 .3 
Chester Bear, - 17 5 
Pease and Beans. Ill 


COMMISSARIAT OF GLASGOW. 

Meal, a boll, . - £.0 14 0 

Bear, ditto, . - 0 17 8 

HADDINGTONSHIRE. 

Fir^L Second. Third. 

Wheat, £.1 1 « £.1 0 73 £•« JJ» 84 

Barley, - 1 1 1*4 0 19 94 0 18 .5j 

Oats, - - 0 15 5i 0 14 54 0 13 9 

Pease, - - 0 13 OJ 0 12 .5 0 12 1* 

COMMISSARIAT of HAMILTON & CAMPSIK. 
Meal, . - - £.0 13 10 8-12ths. 

Bear, . . - 0 18 3 


MORAYSHIRE. 

W'hcal, £.0 17 W 

Barley, ^ 2 

Oats, - - - - ■ 0 17 .T 

Oatmeal, eight stones, - 6 15 .5 

Pease and Rye - - - 0 16 0 

NAiRNSHIRlfi, 

Wheat, ...... ^-0 17 

Barley ' ’ \ 

0 *6 

Oatmeal, 9 stone, . . . . 6 15 

Oats, t'om and Straw, 5 firlots, . 1 2 

Barley and Straw . . . . 1 10 

COUNTY OF PERTH. 


Wheat, best, £.1 0 6 

Ditto, second 0 19 0 

Barley, bmt, 0 19 0 

Ditto, second, 0 17 0, 

Oats, best, . 0 13 8 


Ditto, second. £.0 12 9 

Pease, . U II 6 

Rye, . . 0 11 b 

Meal, by weight, 0 14 0 

Meal.by measure,!) HO 


ROSS.SH1RE. 
Wheat, first quality, . 

Ditto, second ditto, . 

Barley, first quality, . 

Ditto, second dHto, . . 

Oats, first quality, 4 firlots. 
Ditto, second ditto, . 

Oatmeal, 9 stones, 

Barley ditto, 10 stones, 

Veatui and Beans, 


£.0 17 
0 16 
1 4 
1 (I 
0 M 
0 1 . 
0 IS 
0 16 
0 IT 


0 

0 1.5 

1 0 
u 16 


2 8-1 1 
8 10-12 
8 4-12 


KINCARDINESHIRE. 

Oatmeal . per boll, . - - . £.0 1.3 8 

White Oats, without fodder, ditto, - 0 12 8 

Ditto, with fodder, ditto, - - - 0 18 8 

.Potatoe Oats, without fodder, ditto, - 0 14 0 

DPto, with fodder, ditto, - - - 10 0 

Bear, without fodder, ditto, - - 0 16 10 

Ditto, with Aifldcr, ditto, - - 1110 

Pease, without fodder, ditto, - - 0 10 9 

Ditto, with ;(Klder, ditto, no evidence, 0 0 
Barley, without fodder, ditto, - - 0 18 

Ditto, wi^ fodder, ditto, - - - 1 2 

Whea^ without fodder, ditto, - - I 0 

Ditto, without fodder, ditto, - - 1 6 

Beans, without fodder, ditto, - - 0 10 

Ditto, with fodder, ditto, no evidence, 0 0 
The Boll being the Statute or Linlinthgow mea- 
sure. 

STEWARTRY OF KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 
The boU of common 'v 
oats, via. 8 tiedis I 

Kirkcudbr^tmea- V Vboll. ^bush. 
sure, or 11 Winches- \ 


1 7 

1 104 
0 0 

2 If) 

1 44 

4 5* 


UOXBURGIISIIIRE. 

WTieat,-^ \ £.1 

bSTis’ Lab by the Teviot- / 

“SJJ; / iuellou. 

Date, J V. 

Oatmeal, by the Load of 1C\ 1 6 0 

Slones, . . . > 

STIRLINGSHIRE. 

The lion of Wheat, . . . . £.0 T8 

The boll of Kerse Barley, . . . 0 19 

The boll of Drvfield Barley, . « 18 

The boll of Barley Mall, duty included 1 13 
The boll of Pca.se and Beans, . 0 13 

The boll of Kerse Oats, . . - 0 13 

mifc boll of Dryficld Oats. . - 0 12 

The boll of Oatmeal, 8 stone, per boll, 0 1.3 

COUNTY OF SUTHERLAND. 
Barley, per boll, . . . . L.l .3 

Bear, per ditto 10 

Oats, nest, or Potatoe, 4 firlots to the 1 <> lu 

lioll, / 

Ditto, wrond, ditto, ditto, . . • 0 15 

Oatmeal, per boll, of 84 stones, Duti'h 

weight, iH'ing tl>e county standard > 0 18 
bull for Oatmeal, . . . i 

WIGTONSHIRE. 

Oatmeal, yier Galloway boll, . . L.l 2 

Barley, pct ditto, . . . . 1 13 

Bear, per ditto, .... 1 8 

Malt, {KT ilitto 3 12 

Potatoe Oats, per ditto, ... 1 1 

Common ditto, i>er ditto, . . . 0 17 

Rye, per ditto, 110 

Whrat, i^r quarter, of 3 Winchester | ^ 

Beans and Pease, per ditto, . . 14 

PotatcKn, per boll 0 .5 

Lalxiurer’s wages |ier day, . 0 1 

F.drin servnnts, iK>r year, . . L.S to 9 10 

Cottar ditto, .... L.l 7 to 19 0 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 

Kejtt at Edinburgh^ in tftc Observatory^ Callonhili 

N.n.-*nie ObservatioiM are marie twice every day* at nine o’cltwk forenoon y * 

noon.— I'hc second Ub^vationj in the aftemoon, in the first column, » taken by the ilcgisiur 
Thermometer. 


1825. ■ 


Ther. Baro. 


April 1 1 

*1 
»{ 
H 
H 
H 

*{ 
*1 

“I 

11 

12 ( 

15( 


,M.37 
A. 51 
M.12 
A. 49 
M.52 
A. 41 
M.32 
A. 42 , 
M.30i 
A. 39 ' 
M.35 
A. 40 
M.32 
A, 43 
M.28 
A. 43 
M.14 
A. 59 
M.51 
A. 42 

(» 

M.3ni 
A. 42 
M.32 
A. 12 


129.4721 
, .4’>0| 
128.099 
.804 
.yofi 
.998 
.910 
0)01 
,,.825 
^.J)j4 
is9.in8 
.455 
.832 
.655 
.702 
.790 


AttacKTi^ 

Ther. 


Wind. 


M.50 
A. 51 
M.51 ) 
A. 47/ 
M.471 
A. 45/ 
M.46 


}w, 


M.4i\ 

A.43/ 

iM.47 




iM.47 \ 
iA.47/ 
!M.4V> 
-,,-iA.4y/ 
.7521M.14 ) 
.710IA.45/ 
.9.'M)!M.4K ) 
47 / 
.i)})4 M.49 1 
.;)99A.4ti/ 

•916 
.SO?' 

.702 

.837 


Chic. 

NW. 

Cblc. 

Cbic. 

N. 

NE. 

NE. 


E. 


M.46\ 
A. 46/ 
M. 46 \ 
A- 4.*» / 
M.46 
.9fi-),A. 49 . 
.91)9 M..i0\ 
,8161 a. 31 1 


Weather. 


E. 

Cblc. 

W. 


llainmom. 
fair day. 
J''airdaV, 
ram night. 
Fair day, 
stu on hills. 
Sh. hail day 
night sleet. 
Fair, cold, 

Isn. on hills. 
Fair, sunsli. 
|but cold. 

Fair, dull, 
land cold. 
Frost mom. I 
[wanu day. 
Dull, and 
[very cold. 
Cold mom. 
bunhh. day. 

I Fair, butcold] 
{and duU. 

Cold morn, 
isuash. itay, 
Fair but 
dull. 

ISunshtforcn. 
.dull afteni. 

, bunbh.furcn.j 
wiem cold. 


Apr. 


1823. Ther.; 


Bara 


[Attach, 

Ther. 


ir/ ^.">9 
iM.4{) 


1 lM.40 
'"l U. 47 
' M.30 
A. 41 
M.31) 


i 


J8{ 
19( 
20 1 
21 1 
22 ( 
2.3 [ 
24 1 
23{ 
2G{ 

29| 
30 1 


A. 37 
M.27 
A.3H 
M..)0 
|A.4l) 
1VL27 
A. 47 
M.J.1 
IA.44 
M.32 
A.43 
M.33 
A. 4.3 
M.30 
A. 39 
M..30 


I29..517 
.532' 
Ar>5^ 
.256 
128.9981 
29.102 
.2.5C' 
.520 
.608 
.610 
.610 
.59J 
.49f; 
.425. 
.2*32 
.272 


lM.35 
A. 43 
M.32 
A. 40 
M.5H 
Ia. 49 


M.5.5\ 
A. 52/ 
M.53\ 
A. 48/ 
M.481 
A. 48) 


k’ble. 

Cblc. 


A. 45 , 
M.45) 
.4.45/ 
M.47\ 
A. 46/ 
M.44 
A.4i, 
M.4.j ^ 

. A. 43/ 
.464 M.44 
.41u A. 46 
.'iHO 
..V12 A. 47 1 
.613 M.48\ 
.702 A. 47 / 
.H421m. 49> 
.SlJlA. 4.3 f 
.633, M. 46 ) 
.798 A. 48 { 
.92,>,M.50 i 
.999.A. 31 / , 
.y93,M..5.3 x! 
.9921a. a2) 


Cble. 


Cblc. 

Cblc. 


Cblo. 

SE. 


Cblc. 


E. 

sw. 


!w. 

Iw. 


xw. 


Weather. 


Mom. liail, 
day dull. 
Mom. hail, 
very cold liay 
Snow and 
bail. 

Day cold, 
shs. hail. 

Frost mom. 
fau day. 

Ditto. 

[Snow and 
sleet, cold. 
Sunsh. fom. 
dull cold afl 
Itaui morn. . 
hail aftcMi. : 
Fair, with | 
siinsh. told. 
Frost morn, 
simsh. tlay. 
Fair, with 
Munshiitc. 
Frost mom. 
day sunsh. 

Ditto. 
jDull, and 
\cry cold. 


Aver.Tg:c of Rain, 1.07.3 inches. 


AGRICJULTURAL REPORT. 

From the date of our last, the weather continued cold and dry throughout the 
month of April. The mwjuiy in the thermometer olten ^ freesang point 

at night ; and the mean temiieratwtc, from the ISth to the 
430 . The temperature became more elevated about the liegimiing of May, 
mean for the twelve days that is jiast is something above .5l«, or ratner more than 
four degrees higher than during the corresponding days last season. 

Whe^ on light land, ijssumed a yellow appearance about the begmnmgof the pre- 
sent month. The dry state of the soil rendered the braird of oats 
stubborn land. Pasture, or sown gross, had made no progress ; ^ 

tiacted demand for fodder, bam-yiuds ivero almost empty ; and hay Mid at Is. M. pe 
stone. Straw, where ofl'ered to sale, brought 9d. per stone, 
food for bestial forced more than the ordinary number of cattle into the 
kets, which was accompanied by dull sale, and low prices. On ^ *" 

rain, and from that period, the weather has been warm and drop^g. T*>® 
the late genial showers, after so long a tract of dry weather, is ^ 

In 80 ^ instances, wheat was too forward to improve in the tillrang process by the 
rains, “rtiTeannit feU to impart vigour to the plant. Veg^tion is 
rapid progresi and fruit-trees wiU not he much later than usual in ®P“'"8 
boL, of which an abundant shew will soon adorn apple “n 

so rich a blossom has been observed to succeed a plenBful crop , " 

the early part of autumn, while the blossom-buds are forming, has a tendeney to form 

blossom, which, in moist seasons, arc formed into w^-tads. Th- of 

Prices of grain rose a litUe about the beginning of this mnth. 
oats causes a brisk demand. Barley is also in request, and beans meet with a ready 

"“"wheat brings from 24s. to 283. Barley, 20s. to 24«. ^ 15s. to 1^ 
and In^s, 14s. to lOs. 6d. Potatoes are sUll plenty, and scU at 7s. ^weighed boll. 
Eabourers’ wages. Is 4d. to Is. 6d. per day. 

PerOuhlrc, 1 'Mh May. 


lieguter, — Marktffs^ 

COHN MARKETS. 
Edinburgh, 




Liverpool, 
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Course of Exchange, London, May 13. 


Amsterdam,.***!^ 10 C. F. Berlin, 7 Q 

Ditto at Sight,.. 12 7 Vienna,..., 10 36 £iff\ Jli)» 


7 

Rotterdam, 12 11 

Antwerp, 12 11 

Hamburgh, 38 4 

Altuna, 38 5 

Paris, 3 days sight, 25 90 


Trie8te,....10 36 


Madrid, 

.36} 

BUboa, 

36 

Seville, 

.SSi 

Cadiz, 

.35] 

Barcelona, 

.354 

Gibraltar, 

.30] 


Venice, ...... 


Naples, 


Lisbon, 

51 

Bio Janeiro, 

4B....46 

Genoa, 


Malta, 


Palermo, .... 


Oporto, 


Babin 


Dublin, 

...Orperceot. 

Cork.......... 

...94 


Ditto,..'. 26 15 

Bordeaux, 26 15 


Frankfort-on-the-Main, 159| Malaga 
Petersburgh,...8J 3 U | Leghorn, 


Prices of Bu&ion^ ^ oz. — Portugal Gold in Coin, .£.0ii0ii0.— Foreign Gold in bars, 
i;.3iil7(i6..— New Doubloons, iJiStilSnO.— New Dollars, i,*.0»4w9*— Silver in bars. 
Standard, j£.0ii4iil0J. 


Premiums of Insurance . — Guernsey or Jersey, 25s. a 308.— Cork or Dublin, 25s. a 

30s Belfast. 25s. a 30s. — Hambro*, 208. a 50s — Madeira, 208. a SOs.— Jamaira, 

40s. a 50s.— Greenland, out and home, 6 gs. a 12 gs. 


Weekly Prices of the PuUic Funds^ from Ajiril 16/5 to May 14/5 1823. 



April 16. 

April 22. 

April 30. 

May 7. 

May 14. 

Bank Stock . 

210 

2114 

214^ 

218 



754 

76 

764 

78} 

77 f 


764 

76S 

77® 

794 

784 

34 ^ cent. do. 

87J 

88| 

8SJ 

Oik 

4 F cent. do. 

93J 

944 

951 

97] 

96 

Ditto New . 

96i 

on 

974 

994 

99 

India Stock..— ^ 

2424 

243 

2434 

850 

— 

— ^ 

34 

38 pr. 

38 pr. 

39 40 pr. 

38 40 pr. 

Exchequer bills, (£. 1000)— 

17pr. 

16 18 pr. 

17 14 pr. 

18 80 pr. 

17 20 pr. 

(\mSOlS for PCf^unntrrrrrrrr-rrr-r-rm.. 

70j 

76J 

774 

79? 

m 

I'rcnch 5 ^ cents. — — — 

83 fr. — 1 


85 fr.— 

87 fr. — 

86 fr. — 


Alphabetical List of English Bankrupts, announcecl between the 20ih 


of March and the 20th of April 1823 

Abbott, F. ooojier, StocklinchOttersay, Somexset' 
shire. 

Alderson, J. K. Norwich, plumber and glaisicr. 

llanbui^, C. 11. Wood-street, Cheapside.'silk-ma- 
nufiicturcr. 

Barry, 11. Miuories, chart-seller. 

Harkt'r, J. Crane-<>ouTt;, Fleet-street, di||nctor. 

UedfonI, M. St. Martin’s-lc-grand, pluqlK 

Berthoud, H. jao. Regent’s (Quadrant, Piccadilly, 
bookseller. 

Oignold, W. Colchester-strcet, Savagegardens, 
wine and porter merchant 

Bird, J. and tf. Poultry, and Bartletfs-buildings, 
jewellers. 

Oinson, J. Edward-slrect, Portman^quaxe, iron- 
monger. 

Brown, P. Warton, Lancaslilre, dealer. 

Brandt, C. L. Jermyn-strect, watchmaker. 

Brown, W. Cannock, Staffbrdsliirc, miller. 

Caqienter, J. Wellington, Somersetshire, banker. 

( 'iuibnnd, H. Plumtree-street, Bloomsbury-squarc, 
jeweller and engraver. 

Clements F. Norwich, coacli-makcr. 

Clement, J. T. Uroad-slreet, insurance-bioker. 

Colvin, J. Abcliurdh-lane, merchant 

Cout, It and W. Haigh, Leeds, djm. 

Crawford, T. Liveriwiol, sliip-cliandier. 

Crowther, W. CharlCh-slicct, Middlesex-Iiospltal. 
'coach-makcr. 

f'unuiugham. Birmingham, linen .tlrapr. 

Darboti. S. Marv-lc-bonc street, (iolden-sqiiarc, 
winc-cooiier. 


: extracted from the London Gazette. 

Dicken, J. Burslem, Ftaflbrdshirc, hatter. 
Dickinson, is. Great Drifiield, Yorkshire, money - 
scrivener. 

Dryden, J. Kathbone-iiUice, haberdasher. 

Evans, II. P. Uirmingiiam, broker. 

Flack, R. Shei»herd-street, Oxtbrd-street, cabinet- 
iriaker. 

Frost, J. Newport, Monmouthshire^ groct^r. 
Freelove, W. Brighton, grocer. 

Fredericks, F. CnckhowcU, Brec'onshirc, Imnker. 
Gamons, J. Li. Ncwgate-strcct, silversmith. 

Gooch, W. Harlow, Essex, wine-merchant 
Graham, D. Izithbury, cotton-manufacturer. 
Grant, J. G. Oxford, btKikseller. 

Green, J. and J. Warminster, brewers and grocers. 
Qunston, W. and T. St Jolin's-stceet Cterkcnwell. 
cheesemongers. 

Haidem, P.and J. Macclesfield, silk-manufactu- 
rers. 

Hayward, J. W. Bread-street, coal-nicrchant 
Hciusell, E. W. White Lion wharf, Uiipor Thames- 

Hewitt, H. Princes-street, Drury-laiie. printer. 
Hedgers, J. Bristol, grocer. 

Helbcar, J. Andover, Unen-dra]ieT. 

HUl, B. Bath, fiinuitire-bniker. 

Holt, T. AmoUL^Nottinghainahirc, dealer. 

Milder, W. New Windsor, saddler. 

Hodgson, S. Dover-street, Piccadilly, hotelkeeper. 
HopRim, J. jun. ChoHiey, Berkshire, fanner. 
Huiitinton, T. GUsland, Curnlicrland, innkeeper. 
Isaacs^ T. Chatham, sjopscllcr an*l silveismith. 
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Jackgon« J. liolbom-hill, wincMncn'haiit. 
Johnson* B. T^ibeg* WorccstiTslure* farmer. 
Jones. D. Brighton, stone-mason. 

Kirby. J. Chelsea. linen-draper. 

Levitt. Q. Hull, merdiant. 

Leonard. W. Norfolk-place. Newington-butts. tea- 
4ea)n. 

Lewis, L. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, milliner. 

Lloyd. T. Ro^Herefordshire. grocer. 

Lyney. R. L.Yhre-street. Liinehou.se, cual-iner- 
chant. 

Maxfield. T, Salisbury, linen-draper. 

Miller, M. F. T. Frome helwood. Somersetshire, 
scrivener. 

Mitchell, W. Wansted, Essex, butcher. 

Morris, J. Claines, Worccster^ire. carpenter. 
Moss, C. (Cheltenham, fishmonger. 

Mijndell, J^ LiveiiKKil, draper. 

Nall, W. Lisson-street. Lisaon-grove, ironmonger. 
Nash, D. Pinsbury-place, livcTT-stnble kee^ier. 
Newhouse, R. Huddersfield, plumber. 

Oliver. J. L. Broad-street. Golden-square, woollen- 
draper. 

Petit, R. College-hill, packer. 

Piper, W. Ilammersmith. barge-maker. 

Pluckley, W. 1-L Charing, Kent, smith. 

Powell. J. and T. Bristol, maltsters. 


Pratt. R. Alche^6treet, Westminster, iron-founder. 
Purley. J. Old Kent-road, egg-salesman. 

Rigby, A. T. Liverpool, porter-dealer. 

Sage, 6. W. Walcot, Somersetshire, timber-mcr- 
. chant 

S«k>tts W. and J. Smith, Ashford, Kent, grooers. 
Shields, A. W. .St John's-strect, cheesemonger. 
Sheriff, M. A. Duke^itreet, St James’s, (dress-maker. 
Sinclair, J. Bow-lane, warehouseman. 

Smallwood, T. Drayton-in-Hales. Shropshire, 
banker. 

Smith, J. Bath, grocer. 

Smith, J. Newbury, baker. 

Southbmok, E. C. (Movent Garden Clpnnbers. mer- 
chant 

Sowden, J. Jun. Wakefield, onin-factor. 

Spillers, C. Bethnal-grccn, bookseller. 

Squire, J. Kendal, watchmaker. 

Tabbemer, S. (Jity-road, linen-draper. 

Taylor, J. Leominster, skumet 
Tucker, W. H. H!gh;Holbom, Window-gloss cutter 
Watson, A. Warwick-place, Bedford-row, carpet- 
dealer. 

WainwrightH.andJ.Livcrpool,tiinbcr-inerchants. 
Whiddon, J. Exeter, grocer. 

Wood, B. Liverpool, mathematical-instruincnt 
maker 


Alphabetical List of Scotch Bakkbuptcies and Dividenp.s, announced 
April 1833 ; extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


SEaUESTRATIONS. 

Aitken. John, merchant in Ayr. 

Baird, llobert, victual and cattle-dealer, Ouncan- 
ngg, Lanarkshire. 

Dalmarnock Uye-work (Company, and Grecnhead 
Foundry Gonipaiiy. 

M'Ewan, James, rupemaker in Perth. 

M*Lauchlan, rharles. GrcciHick, and John Young 
dc L'a St Vincent's, West Indies, merchants. 

J^ton, George, Ss Co. brush-makers and wood- 
mcTchants m Glasgow. 

Rail, 'ames, drajicr and haberdasher in Glai^w. 

Robertson, Wm. distiller in Gillybanks, near Perth. 

Sloan, Robert, merchant m Penpont 

Stewart, John, merchant m Inverness. 

Stephen, John, jun. cabinet-maker and upholster- 
er in Dundee. 

Twcddle, John, grocer and epirit-draler, Hamilton. 

Watson, James, wright and builder, Primrose- 
' street, near Lcitti. 


Willis. Hugh, hardware mercliantin Glasgow. 

DIVIDENDS* 

Cotton. Elu^ah, china-merchant in Edinburgh ; by 
W. H. Brown, china merchant there. 

Cowan. Robert, and sons, grain merchants in 
Glasgow ; by A. l>'ulliirton, ag<»t there. 

Gordon/Wiiliam, com-inercbant in St Andrews; 
at the town-clerk’s oltioe there. 

Hill, Peter, & Co. booksellers in Edinburgh ; by 
D. Paterson, aoeountant there. 

M’Kcllar dc Co. merchants ik drapers in Greenock ; 
% Alex. Pacten, merehmit tliere. 

M'Vec, Duncan, druggist irt Glasgow ; by A, Ful- 
larton, agent there. 

Newham, Tlu^nias. dealer m cotton-wool in Glas- 
gow, d:e. ; by the trustee there. 

Wnght, Francis, jeweller in Edinburgh; by Ro 
bert Bums, banker there. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 


182.1. March 2fi. At Greenock, the I^uly of Geo. 
Noble, Eitq. a imhi. 

H7. At Edinburgh, Mrs Touch, Maderty, a son. 
SIH. At Kersebridge, near Alloa, the l.ady of Cap- 
tmn Stunart, a daughter. 

— At New Garden, near Queensferry, Mrs Rar 
mage Liston, a daughter. 

At Kirkcudbright, the Lady of Dr Shand, 

a Son. 

— The Lady of Frederick William Campbell. 
Esq. of Barbreek. a daughter. 

— At Aberdeen, Mrs Knowles, a aon- 

April 2. At NcthcrwGMXi. Mrs Brown, of Ncttier- 
wood. a daughter. 

— At Bellevue Crescent. Fflinburgh, the Lady 
of Major James Deunistoun Brown, a smi. 

S, At Stead Place, Leith Walk, Mrs Patenon. 


a son. 

5. At Camu-Eskan, Mrs Dennistoun, of Col- 
grain. a son. 

6* At Comiston. Mrs Forrest, a son. 

8. At his houm at l^e Admiralty, the Lady of 
Sir G. Clerk. Bart M.P. a eon. 

9. Mrs Dickson, 152, Geogve-Street. a son. 

At Hill-Street, Edinburi^, Mrs Bell, a son. 
— At Bank-Street. Edmbufgh. Mrs Rymer, a 


— At Manse of Luss, Mrs Cart, a son. 

1L AtQueen-Streei» Edmbuigli, Mrs Hunter, 
a son. 

12. At Glasgow, the I^ady of Mr Keith Macdo- 
nald Maoahstcr. East ln<ua Company’s service, 
gsua* 


April H. At Pnrtobcllo. thei^idy of Lieiit-Col. 
Macneill, of the i^lst regiment, a daughter. 

16. At St John-Stret'C Edmburgh. Mrs Macal- 
lan, a son. 

17. At Bathflcld House. Leith, the r.ady of Tho- 
mas Henderson, Esq. of the Prince of Wales reve- 
nue brig, a daugMer, 

18. At Walton Park, Galloway. Mn Major 
Campbgibiia daughter. 

22. Ay|^burgh, the I ady of William D. GU- 
lon. Biilpupnger qf Wa^ihouse, a son. 


marriages. 

1822. Nov. At Matoonga, near Bombay. Dan- 
deson C. Bell, Esq. Surgeon, in the East India 
Company’s service, to Jane, daughter of Mr Smyt- 
tan. Haughend, Perthshire. 

1823. March 20. At Paris. Captain C. H. Bal- 
Jingall, of the Royal Marines, to Charles, tsenomi 
daughter of the late Thomas M’C'lelland, Esq. 
Agent of the Bank of Sootiand, at Ayr. 

51. Charles Calvert. Esq. M.P. to Jane, young- 
est daiwhter of Sir WUlkiin Rowley. Bart. 1C.P. 
for Suffolk. 

— AtChipar, the Rev. Thomas Gillespie, mi- 
nister of Cults, to Janet, eldest daugliter of tlie 
Rev. Dr Campb^l. one of the ministers of Cunar. 

«- At Cmfg Lodge, HaddinglDn. Ueut.D. Sher- 
riff. Bengal service, to Catharine, only daughter 
of the late Mr Ker Richardsmi* 

31, At London, .Sir James Dalrymple Ilay, qf 
Park Place, Baronet, to Ann, eldest daughter oT 
Geo. llatliorn, Esu. of Brunswick Square, young- 
est sfin of the late Hugh llathom, of Castlewigg, 
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April 1. At Ardwell, in Kirkcolm, by Stranraer, 
Mr Andrew Agncw, High Poitencalzie, to Jane, 
only daughter of Andrew Agnew, Esq. Ardwell. 

2. At Ecdes, the Hov. P. S. Dale, of Caddis- 
head, near Warringtrm, to Mary Anne, youngest 
daughter of Mr John Girvan, of Sleathat, in Dum- 
fties-shire. 

— At London, Captun James Lindsay, of the 
grenadier guards, eldest son of tlie Hon. Robert 
Lindsay, of Balcarres, to Anne, eldest daughter of 
bir Coutts Trotter, of Grosvenor Square. Baronet. 

3. At Edinburgh, Captain William Murray, of 
the Hon. East India Company’s service, Madras 
establishment, to Mrs Cainpbcdl, widow of Colonel 
Alex. Campbell, of Ballochyie, Aigyleshire. 

U. At Edinburgh, James Robert Scott, Esq. of 
Coudhouse, Roxburghshire, and Thirlestaine 
House, Qlouccstershire, to Harriet, daughter of 
Thomas Gray, E.s(|. Cheltenham, Gloucestershire. 

12. At London, Captain Archibald Crawfurd. 
of the Hon. Company's artillery, to Octavia, 
daughter of the late James Phelp, Esq. of Coston 
House, Leicestershire. 

14. At London, James Edmund Leslie, Esq. el- 
dest son of James Leslie, Esq. of Leslie Hall, An- 
trim, to Sarah, youngest daughter of the Right 
Rev. Dishop Saiidford, Edinburgh. 

].). At Glendaruel House, Lieut-Col. Alexander 
Limoiid, of the Madras establishment, to Eliza- 
beth, third daughter of Neil Campbell, Esq. 

17. At Westminster, William Barwcll Carter, 
M. D. of the 8th hussars, to Margaret, daughter 
of Robert Downie, Esq. of Appin, M. P. 

— At Kilmarnock, tiic Rev. John Ross, of Glas- 

S iw, lately ap|K)inted missionary to Cailhiria, to 
iss Helen Uiair, Kilmarnock. 
i‘ii. At l.ondon, the Hon. WilKam Keppell Bar- 
Tingtoii,«eldcst son of Viscount Barrington, to the 
Hon. Jane Klissalioth Liddell. 

21. At IngUstuii, Alexander Robson, Esq. sur- 
geon, to Mary Gordon, eldest daughter or John 
llcron. Esq. of Ingliston. 

22. At Restalrig House, Capt. the Hon. Henry 
Duiica^Hoyal Navy, C. B. to Mary bimpson, 
daugHlw Of Captain James Coutts Crawfonl, royal 
navy, and grand><laughter of the late Alexander 
llunuan. Esq. of Reswng. 

— At Inverness, John Anderson, Esq. W.$. to 
Elizabeth, only daughter of Alex. Maiikenzic, Esq. 
of WcxKiside, Commiasary of Inverness. 

23. At Mcrohiston House, Hector of Tur\'ey, 
Bedford, Csplaiii James Peekett, of the corps of 
engineers on the Bengal establishment, to Cathe- 
rine Gordon, second daughter of Uobt Hepburne, 
Esq. of Clarkingtoii. 

21. At Glasgow, Mr Angus Fletcher, second son 
of the deceased Doiuild Fletcher, Esq. of Bimie, 
to Miss Wilhelmina Aird, third daughter of the 
decciwod Robert Aird, Esq. of Crussflats, Ayrshire. 

23. At Glasgow, Alexander M'Lachlan, Esq. of 
Aukintroig, to Margaret, eldest daughter of Mr 
James Harvey, Gartenstarry. 

DEVrilS. 

1822. Aug. 3. At BhauguItNKir, East Indies, John 
(jlas. Esq. ^ that Ilk, and Sauohie, M.D. aged 82 
years, surgeon to the station and coriM of hill -an- 
gers, a detachment of whivli volunteered to carry 
him to the grave. Few Europeans were more re- 
spected than Dr Glas; he wa-s looked up to by 
them os their enmmoii father. To the full know- 
ledge of his profession he abided tliat gentleness 
and mildness of manners that made him much 
beloved by a very large circle of friends and ac- 
quaintances. 

OcL 11. At Allaliabad, East Indies, Jessie Brem- 
ner, daughter of ttie late Mr Hugh Breraner, ac- 
countant in Edinburgh, and spouse of Lieutenant 
Thomas Sanderson, of the 8tn regiment of Ben- 
gal cavalry, ai^utant of native invalids, and pay- 
master to native pensioners at AllaliaboiL 
Dec 2. 1822. AtGourdie, Perthshire, of Typhu-s 
fever, John Goodchdd. (:sq. of Pallion, Comity of 
DUrham, in the 56th year of his « The high- 
est marks of respec't have been paw to the memory 
of the above in the Parish whore he formerly re- 
sided ; the chuteh bells were tolled several hours 
during the morning of the day he was buried in 
Scotland I most or the respectable Inhabitants, 
poor os well as rich, aiipeared in mourning the fol- 
lowing Sunday at divine service. We have booi 
inducw to ndtice tliese circumstances, as reflecting 
great cretlit on the inh.abitant& of Wcarmouth ana 


Sunderland. Wealth can always commend out- 
ward marks of respect, but those we now notice 
can only proceedf from spontaneous feelings to 
the memory of an honest man, whose estimable 
qualities can never bo forgotten by those who 
have witnessed his undeviaung int^ty, both in 
prosperity and adversity.” (Durham Advertiser, 
i3th Dec. 1822.) 

Dec. 31. At Philadelphia, Mr John Mdiss, aged 
56, a native of Scotland, and well known as the 
author of a Book of Travels, a Statistical Account 
Qi the United States, and various American maps. 

1823. Jan. 19. At Uraiie Whiiir Black River, 
Jamaica, Mr Alex. Ledingham, merchant, late of 
Leith. 

27. At Falmouth, Jamaica, Mr FrancU Dell, of 
Camithcrs, eldest son of the late Mr John Bell, 
writer in I,ockerbie. 

Feb. t). At Malta. Mr Robert Adam, merchant. 

— At Weybndge, near London, A. Gibson, Esq. 

6L At SiKitteB, Cliarles Muirhead, EilQ. of Logan, 

w. s. 

— At Hermitage Place, Stockbridge, Edinburgh 
in her 20th year. Miss Susannah Elizabeth Phil- 
h)Hi Jones, eldest daughter of the late Richard 
Jones, Esq. of the Customs. 

— At Edinburgh, John M 'Alpine, Esep son of 
tlie Rev. Walter M'Alpinc, Culraw. 

— At W’ormistone, Patrick Lindsay, of Esq 
Wormistone. 

— At Arbroath, Mr James Brcmner, merchant, 
in the HSd year of his age. 

— Old Ellen Tate, well known to all who have 
of late years been acquainted with the Liverpool 
workhouse, at the age of DO years. She was 
boro on Christmas day. 1712, in the reign of 
Queen Ann, at Leslie Taylor, a small village on 
the Ixirder of Lough Neagh, in the parish of 
Killcdc, county of Antrim, Ireland. Her maiden 
name was Criiigh. Slie was married to John Tate, 
a schnolmaster, at tiic age of thirty years, and she 
has now been a widow betweim tliirly and forty 
years. She has liad four children, but they are 
ul dead. She enjoyed her sight so as to be able 
to read the Bible, until a few years ago. Her 
grandmother, site said, attained the age of 108 
years. 

7. At Houston, Renfrewshire, Charles Martyne, 
weaver, in his lUOth year. 

— At Tulliallan House, in the 7nth year of his 
age, and Ifithof his ministry, the Rev. Dr George 
Simne Keith. 

— At Edinburgh, Lieut. Colonel Benjamin 
Williamson, of Marlefleld. 

8. At EMinburgh, Mrs Martha Scott, relict of the 
late William Brown, Esq. R. N. 

— At Ixmdon, Sir William DuflT Gordon, Bart. 

— At Eilinburgh, Miss lOdmondstone, daughter 
of the late Governor Edmondstone. 

9. At London, the Right Hon. Mary, Countess 
Dowager of Rosebery. 

10. At Boroughbridge Hall, Yorkshire, in bis 
.31st year, Marmailuke Lawson, Esq. late M. P. 
fw Boroughliridge* 

~ Suddenly, at Tulliallan Castle, the Right 
Hon. Viscount I.iord Keith. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr George Williamson, aged 
71, who for upwai'ds of forty years held tlie situ- 
ation of King s messenger for Scotland. 

11. At Leith, Mr James Turnbull, diipmaster 
there, in the 85th year of his age. 

12. At Edinburgh, Mrs Grace Campliell, relict 
of Alexander Buenannan, Esq. some time of the 
Island of Tobago. 

— At Bouland, after a few hours illnras, Capt. 
Campbell, Bouland. 

13. Robert Craig of Riocarton, Esq. the but 
male heir of Sir Thomas Craig of Riocarton, the 
great feudal lawyer of Scotland, at his house In 
Winoe’s-Street, in the 93d year of his age. Mr 
Craig was admitted Advocate in 1751, and was one 
of the Commissaries of Edinburgh, the duties of 
which situation he executed to the entire satisfoc- 
tion of every one connected with it. He re^ed 
the office many years iteo, and has long been the 
senior member of tlie Ffu^ty of Advooates. It is 
a remarkable dicumstanoe, that his father’s elder 
brother succeeded to the estate of Rwearton in 
January 1681, ho tiut thfare has been only one de- 
scent in the nmily for one hundred and forty-two 
yean. 

— . At Lillisleaf, inihe 84th year of his age, Mr 
John Cochrane, farmer of Easter LilliesleaC 



14. At Tunlllf Parki near Henley^pon-Tham 
in his 85th y^i the celebrated CierienU Ouini^ 
rier* i ' ' ' 

March 9. At tUnnc, Robert C. Mpi^rbrcv* dm 
son of Mf W*' Mowbray, metvhont th ' , 

19. At nmUbuigh* in iho bounty at Narpakt 
onhii way to^^Jand, Major Alaconder' Gibson, 
uf the 5th zegiineitt of native infantry on the Rom- 
bay establishineiiL 

50. At Dunfermline, Lieut Thomas Thomson, 
late of his MaJesty^s 97th regiment 

51. At Taap Hdl, near Leltii, Mr Alex. Came. 


ron, oTInveMiUjieran. 
as. At Pw^ead of 


r,iofCambrid(^ 
it Br^tonVSn jJ. 


Rainer, Alderman of Loii> 


. M his mtlKp Ca^. CWr* Jw- 

bm* A^iinl MnMenry Derby,, K«C.CI. 

^1. Suddenly, at Preitplee» near Bolton, Ln^ 
caahir&.iniheS^ yetaroThisage. Mr John Todd* 
maniiiSuc tw m rf 

A|i^l. Atlnuriitan, Jas.Btew«rt, Rs^ 

Muyd 


Qbngow. 


resentotive pf the ancient 
lion of BuEcheed and Cmufurd of 

tiiAvt life. Mr William IWberton, 

;h, 11^ Alh> Bis^ r^ of the 
Jho. roei^t. Dimdee. 
i^liar, Charlotte, yonnimt 
|a#pr John Gordon, yhysiw. 


Mrs Barbara Mvihibt daugh- 
dhn Sii«f^t, <» South- 


Hall, near Leitii, Mr Alex. Came. 
iJieran. ' > 

lead of Maryculter, Rlspot Archie. 


widow of (igdrse Fyfe, crofter in at the 

advanced nee of lOS. She retained 1i9 mental 
cuitiesb in lull vigour, to the last, and was able to 
walk about, and attend to domestic concerns, un- 
til within four days of her death. 

95. Mrs Cothonno Rattray, daughter of the late 
An<^^ Rattray. lS»q.oi Dahruaam and wife to 
Mr Stewart, teadier of dancing in Dundee. 

— At Strathaven, William GUmour, Rsq. of 
DovecosUe, in the 8Uth year of his ago. 

— At Whitby, aged 86. Mr Wm. Mills, a pen 
sioner of Gieenwit^ Hospital. I le lost of one 

of his thighs in the engagement with the memo- 
rable Paul Jones, oiCFuimbro* Head. 

^ — A^t Glas^Wf James Duulop, Junior, Rsq. 

— At Aberaeep, Robert Charles Grant, Ilm* of 
Bdgowan. advocate in Aberdeen. 

—At Lisbnm, Catherine, only dau^tecof the 
Rev. Archdeacon Trml. 

— ^At EMnburgh, Charies Murdoch Adair, EHq. 

n. 

S4. At Edinburgh. Mrs Fleming. 

95. At sea, on board the Hon. Company’s ship 
Berwickshire, Dr George Grant, aged 

96. At Towie, Mis livhie. wife of Wm. lr\'ine, 
Esq. Towie. 

97. At London, Major Macleod of Attadale, se- 
cond son of the late John Maclcod, Esq. of Rasay. 

— At Portyatrick, Mrs Hardy, spouse of David 
Hardy, Ksq. dvU aigtneer, Portpatiick. 

— AtKdmburgii, aged 71, Alexander Renton, 
of r.ambertoh. Esq. Tate Lieatenan^Colo^el of the 
Berwickshire fight dragoons. 

— At Jersey, aged 68, the Very Rev. EMward 
Dupre, LL.D. dean of ,that ulanu, .and recipr of 
St HeUer's. 

98. At Cheltenham, inconsrqiiencp of herdnthes 
taking fire, Elimbeth Grant H.art, ^est daughter 
of LieuL-Gencral Geo. Vaughan Hart, of Kildeny, 


-.At 
tereftity 
house, 

5. At Leith IKAMjLMr JG^ Andenoo, aViaat son 


M.P. fmr the county of Divni^li 
-'At Garscube llnu.se, .Sir Islay Campbell, of 
.Succoth, Hart. 

“Si). At Glasgow, the Rev. Dr Taylor, one of the 
ministers of the High Church of Glasgow, and 
principal of the I 'niversity. 

— At Kirkcudbright, Mrs Murdoch, relict of 
the late Mr John Murdoch, Comptroller of tiie 
Customs. 

—At Pitbii^t Lodge, Surrey, Andrew Stirling. 
Ew]. . of Drumpellier. 

— At St Andrew's, in the 17th year of his age, 
Mr Andm*** Morison, eldest son of Dr Alexander 
Moifecbv 

. — At his lodge. In Downing CoHege, Edward 
GhtbtijiOr Qief Justice m the Isle of Ely, , 
nAlTrofessor of ihe Laws of England in the Uni- 


yetohebadnc^beeB iuaipwn to complain of iU- 
neaaofhnrkiiiii* 

4. At NidBrlty Andrew Wkiwhppe, Esq. of Nid- 
drieMarisd^nUiN , i 

— At Muaselbuivh, Mn BtuarL ividow & the 
late Jamaa Stuart, am* 

— At kingsbams, Mxa Janet Canlain. wife of 
Lieut Charles Gray, Royal tnarute foreos. 

6 . m Greenock, Mrs Buchanan, qpouseof Capt. 
Jolm Gieig, R. N* 

At li4MiiMin;h^ ^rs feabjcdla Cunningham, 
wife of Thomaa njmumder, Eaq. surgeon. 

7 . At Peebles>i!lx| Mltoidn Davidson, wife of the 
Rev. Duncan SfiiSc^mueh and^uatiy regretted. 

— At NcwingtoiiL Mrs MMfiSret Scotland, relict 
of Mr Jidm Ijiuder, cmipeniiaiiat Edinburgh, 
aged 81. , .V* 

— At Gla^w, Mia JiBen<a«mAm» reliet of the 
late Robert wikon, Eaq. Bmtetti ' 

— At Tbif hilla, MiSuud ^Mniqoyte. of 
TurfhiJls,coo«etteraf tispopljimy P* nllFa* in 

the Bbfeh year of his age. * 

8. At Abmdeen, James CrnkMlMk, aome time 

c*^. E«,. 

Head WeTl. » 

— At London, in the of hU ami. 

Charles Chishulme. Esq* 'd Cjuaholme;, in the 
county of RoKburglic. . . ‘ ... 

—At Haddington. Mrt Barbina Hendeison. aged 
84, reUet of Wilbam Maixhalt, Ksq. ChilUngham 
Borns, Northumberland. 

— AtS't Andiew’s, Robert Mddnioe, Eaq. late 
ProvQkt of that city. v' 

u. At Bromition. to the inexpruw^e grief of 
her family, am 19, Kliaabetfa.^ youngest daugh- 
ter of Sir James Madtjntoah. 

— At Glasgow, Mrs Agnm Hofelifeqn, widpw of 
the late David liuUdinoD, Eaq. Sheriff Subntiite 
of RenfrewAire. 

IR At Edinburgh, BIr AltUdpder JJavidaon, late 
purveyor of taxes. 

At DuufentiitPC, tbane^Jea. Maefertfioc, in 
tlie 6'lth year nfhishgnkeifed 59tb of his minlatry. 

— At London, IAtyit.^okilMl David Lumsden, 
late in the Hon. East Itidia Compands lervieo. 

II. AtEdinbugh. MooionaM, Esq. late 


l^^^anae of Luss, Mn Isabella jLylo, wife of 
the Rev. Ro6ai;|t (Jnp't Wd. on the.- IMh their in- 
lent son. 

14. At CouftomuHciuity the Right Hon. Lady 
^ ory. Ci^tess of ulustrioua 

bonevolenee^Sr a phumiinalttt; wfle 
nificent praetiee of her lifekeptjMwith& 
tdiaiiiahfe desfena>of her heart*. The Connte 
df CourtoiR) waa the dirnghter of the Duke of 
Biteotyudh, , Mow. the jneaent Duoheaa of 
Buceleiich, ^yApirasa of the Jute Duke of 

biilodaaM^ tonniiMitair.lla iaflamina- 

tion.p-4Sl^ wda in the year of her age. 
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MOON’S PHASES. 

Mean Time. 

U. H. 

last Qaait.«Tii. ]. 21 past .1 after. 
Kcw Moon,«Tii. 8. 32 — 6 mom. 
FintQaarU.Tii. 13 — 1 mom. 
VuttMocn^W. 23. 21 — 3 mom. 
Last Quart.- W. 3a 43 —i 10 after. 


TEBMS, ^c. 


Juli/ 

8. JLoftik Burghs Meet. 

11. Court of Session rises. 

19. King George IV. crowned 


The CotrespemdeiitB of the Ehinbuuoh Maoabikz and laTEjiABY 
Mi8eeLt.ANT we respectfully requested to transmit their CommuiiicatiQns 
fSor the Editor to Abchibald Constable & Company, Edinhui^, or tp 
^as^JloBiNsoN, & Company, London; to whom also orders for the 
Work would be addressed. 
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THE HISTORY OP JOHN 

MR EDITOR^ 

On a certain evenings lately^ I had 
been perusing the far-famed Tale 
of a Tub/' and was pondering^ in 
deep meditation^ the import of the 
many surprising transactions there- 
in recorded. When a literary per- 
son falls into drowsy contemplations 
towards the close of evenings any one 
can anticipate the result. Quern 
Deus Yult perdere, prius dementat 
amore and, in like manner, when- 
ever Apollo, or the genius of inven- 
tion, or whatever name suits the in- 
spirer of ingenious writers, wishes to 
make a communication of an extrao];- 
dinary nature, he generally puts the 
happy mortal, whom he means thus 
to favour, into a dream ! — and into a 
dream, Sir, did 1 fall, more wonder- 
ful than that of the Prince of dream- 
ers, John Bunyan ; though neither 
so long nor so edifying as his. Apd 
behold, as 1 lay in my easy^ chair, 
imethought a man in black, (it is ma- 
terial to observe, that he was not 
black himself, but only dressed in 
black,) a man with a idiarp piercing 
visage tapped me on the shoulder ; 
and when 1 looked up in astonish- 
ment, he7 without saying a word, put 
a manuscript into my band, making 
signs to me to read it. This 1 began 
to do, but could not at all compre- 
hend the meaning of what it con- 
tained (for 1 saw there was more in 
it than met the eye;) I thought, 
however, there was no occasion to let 
him see I was puzzled ; so, pretend- 
ing to look knowing, 1 stammered 
out, By iny faith, a good joke,— 

VOI.. XII. 4 


AND HIS HOUSEHOLD. 

ay, — ^yes, I understand it, — ver^good 

indeed, — here is a sharp hit at**-^ 

and here, to be sure, I beran to find 
myself a little beyond my aep|ljMmt 
all my interjections, and exciama- 
tions, and pretences, could not lead 
my companion to break in upon me 
with one single hint to keep my head 
above water. 1 now began to scratch 
my head, and was really looking 
somewhat foolish, (which, I must 
own, was very silly, — to be abashed 
by a mere ghost, a vapour, a phan- 
tom ; but you will observe. Sir, I was 
in a dream :) and now comes the ca- 
tastrophe; for my ghostly visitant, 
putting on a countenance, not c^uite 
the same as that of Hamlet's father, 
got into a rage, as quickly, and as 
heartily, as if he had been flesh and 
blood ! — and what did he do? — would 
any one believe it ? — why. Sir, he had 
the assurance to spit in my face, and 
call me a thick%kulled bowy ! I had 
never been treated in such a manner 
in my life before, whether asleep oi; a- 
wake ; and 1 determined that I 
not put up with it, let him be witwlle 
might. But starting up, as was|^ry 
natural, 1 knocked my head agmn^ 
something that stood in tlie way, 
soawoke,andbeholditwasno<adrearo, 
and it was a dream too, and, in short, 
1 know not what it was ; for, to mj 
utter amazement and dismay, 1 foona, 
with eyes broad open, the identical 
manuscr^t in my hand which the 
testy gentleman,^ now vanished, had 
given me when asleep ! My first im- 
pulse was, to throw it away, as some 
4N 
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bait or contrivance of the Evil One for movement” in the room where 1 was 
my destruction ; but here 1 called to sittings to which I in vain attempted, 
mind the lines in the history of Sir in my own mind, to apply the prin- 
Balaam, giving an account of the pro- ciples of the centripetal and contri- 
ficiency made in wisdom, in latter fugal forces: nor were the devices 
times, by the personage alluded to which 1 suggested to my wife, for 
from whencgj^l inferred that his man- the prevention of this restless dispo- 
ners had, no doubt, received a cor- sition on the part of our domicile, at- 
responding improvement. Conclud- tended to wi^li that deference which 
ing, then, that if it had been he that their ingenuity no doubt merited, 
had apneared, he would certainly Having thus given what the lawyers 
have behaved with common civility call probahitis causa for my consort's 
at first, (more especially if he had suspicions, I was for the present 
any design in view,) 1 thought there tied up; and accordingly thought it 
could be no harm in taking the ma- best to pocket the aiiVont and the 
iiuscript up again. I did so; I manuscript together, which 1 now 
weighed it in my hand ; I felt it, 1 send to you, — I mean the manuscript, 
smelled it; it seemed, to all intents for far be it from me. Sir, to send an 
and purposes, material, bodily, cor- affront to you, or any respectable per- 
poreal, earthly writing paper. I then son. But, Sir, if the said manuscript 
tried if it would bear to be written should perchance vanish into air, or 
upon ; and I wrote, not with a stea- otherwise disappear on the road, (as 
dy hand, (as you may see) the words who could promise but it might?) 

England,” “ America,” France,” and if you should chance, by that 
Ministry,” '' House of means, to receive only a bit of brown 
Commons,” iS:c., on different parts paper and a string ; or if it should 
of it ; and all that 1 remarked was, be metamorpliosed into an old wig, 
that these words appeared fainter or a pack of cards, or any thing else, 
than when written elsewhere. I cal- then. Sir, you would be apt to ima- 
led in my wife, and my son Christo- ginc that I really meant to offer you 
pher, (a very forward boy for his an affront. But, that 1 may not he 
years,) and asked them what that was suspected of such discourteous be- 
on the table ? What should it be,” liaviour, I send you herewith a cer- 
said the boy, but a writing-book ?” tificatc by two notariespublic, that 
I now asked my wife, if she had seen I did, on the day therein named, put 
any one come in ? but, instead of giv- i\hat was, to all appearance, a mann- 
ing me an answer to my question, script into a brown cover, and did 
she iininediately said, “ 1 am afraid, deliver the same into the liands of the 

Mr Vision, you have been visiting carrier. But I must own, that, 

your friend MrGoodfellow to-night.” in doing so, when I saw him throw 
I was very much nettled at tliis re- it, like a common parcel, into the 
mark of my helpmate, but could not middle of his load, I felt divers coin- 
resent it as I wished ; for, between punctious qualms, for not giving the 
ourselves, Mr Editor^ I must confess, poor man some advertisement of what 
that one evening, after having spent lie was carrying. For, who knows, 
a few hours with Mr Goodfellow, at thought I, hut this bunch of paper 
the sipi of the Barrel and Jug, I may blow up like a sky-rocket, or 
was visited, during the succeeding a barrel of gunpowder, and thus 
hours of the night, with sundry no- illustrate, upon the carrier's cart, the 
tioQii, which I could, not exactly ar- doctrine of tne divisibility gf matter ; 
range, or reconcile with the con- or, at least, put his parcels into cir- 
clusions of right reason,” next morn- culation without due regard to their 
ing : and, among other things, 1 com- several directions. But let me hope, 
pl^^, (for we had been talking po- Sir, that the manuscript contains 
Iitics in the evening, and some of the nothing of an inflammatory, or ex- 
expressions were still running in my plosive nature, 
bead,) of a certain revolutionary I would now, however,^ beg your 
~ ■ particular attention to what 1 am go- 

« For Satan, now, is wiser than of yore, mg to say, which is this : that, if 

And !)y making rich, not making there be any thing libellous or sedi- 

' in the manuscript, (and, for 
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niy part^ 1 do not even yet pretend 
to understand it fully,) you will do 
well to be upon your fpiard ; because 
it would puzzle the whole Constitu- 
tional Association to lay hands upon 
tlie author. For what is Carlile, iSir, 
with all his tricks, to one that can 
go through a key-hole ! as he who 
gave me the manuscript must have 
done. This being the e&se. Sir, you 
know you or I would have to answer 
for it and take notice. Sir, 1 am a 
peaceable man, that wish to give no 
odcnce ; and 1 cannot help what ap- 
pears to me in my sleep, and 1 hold 
myself clear of all consequences. 

What is meant by saying, at the 
end of the manuscript, that the 
rest will be told afterwards,** 1 pro- 
fess not to comprehend. But this I 
say, that if you, or any other person, 
wish to have more of the same story, 

1 shall be on the watch, — that is, 1 
shall fall asleep, to have another in^ 
terview with my dreaming friend ; 
and all his impertinence shall be 
home, (as far as a gentleman can pos- 
sibly do so,) by. 

Sir, 

Your very respectful servant, 
Anthony Vision. 

jfhvwsy Jlalf^ near Rookhridge^ \ 

May 1823- j 


A headstrong allegory from the banks 
of the Nile.” Mrt Malajirop. 

Once upon a time there lived a 
certain worthy gentleman whose 
name was John ; a bluff, hale, well- 
favoured person, who liked roast-beef 
better than water-gruel, and would 
rather abuse you before your face 
than behind your back. Now, like 
other gentlemen in that country, 
John would needs have a steward to 
manage his matters, and much 
plague did it cost him before he 
could find one to his mind ; for he 
tried several, and could get no sort of 
a life with them. For, no sooner 
would any one of them enter John’s 
door than he would have every thing 
his own way, and speak of himself as 
a better gentleman than his master, 
which was very hard to be borne with. 
To be sure, friend John was, at 
times, a little difficult to manage; 
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and would now and then, especially 
in his cups, get into a fury, and play 
a great many mischievous tricks, un- 
less some prudent person were at 
hand to keep him out of harm’s way. 
Now this made some of his stewards 
pretend, that the man was not fit to 
be his own master, or la be trusted 
with any care of his own matters. 
But whatever way it happened, so it 
was, that almost every steward that 
John employed treated him the 
same way ; and the poor gentleman, 
at times, durst scarcely open his 
mouth in his own house. Some of 

them, indeed, would abuse him in 
every manner of way; they would 
take his money, and entertain them- 
selves and their friends with it ; and 

then, if he made any noise about it, 
(and John was one that would tell 
liis mind,) they would tic his hands 
behind his back and beat him. But, 
as any body may suppose, this was 
more than could be put up with ; 
and at last there was one 

a steward tliat provoked John so 
much, that he rose up in a rage, and 
fairly made an end of him ; and swore 
that, from that time forth, he would 
manage his matters himself, and that 
the devil a steward should enter his 
door again. But some of John’s 
friends, who knew his temper, saw 
that would not do, and that all his 
matters were going the wrong way, 
and he himself often getting in liquor, 
and doing mischief to himself and 
others ; and so they got him persuad- 
ed to take another steward. So John 
again tried, first one, and then ano- 
ther ; and what did this last fellow 
do? why, he would have John’s 
chaplain, whose name was Martin, 
turned off, and another, a friend of 
his own, one Peter, (a meddling, in- 
terfering fellow like himself,) — as 1 
say, he would have this Peter brought 
into the house, and did bring him , in i 
which so enraged John, that “ one 
day he kicked them both out of doors 
together, and desired them to go 
about their business. In truth, this 
Peter had been in John’s hbuse be- 
fore, and had been sent a-packing 
for his own bad behaviour; which 
made the thing worse. 

But after this, John would make 
a right bargain with his' stewards be- 
fore engaging them ; and indeed he 
was now Tacky enough to fall in with 
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some very prudent, well-disposed 
men, who, wnen they were comfort- 
able themselves, wished John to be 
comfortable ako. And there was a 
lad in the house called Stephen, (a 
great talker indeed, and somewhat 
obstinate, but withal serviceable ;) 
and John haA hired this lad to at- 
tend upon himself, and he desired 
him to keep a sharp look-out upon 
what was ^ing on in the house, and 
gave him his purse to keep, and told 
him to giye, neither to the steward 
nor to any other body, ntore money 
than they had just occasion for. 

Well, John now saw that he could 
not want a steward, and that nothing 
could be got by falling out with him, 
but trouble to himself ; so he resolved 
that he would look w^ to the other 
servants, because he thought tliat 
the steward could not do much harm 
without their help. And so, when 
any thing went wrong in the house, 
he woula not, as he used to do, go 
atuL^^y a quarrel with his steward; 
but ne would call all the people in 
the house together, and ask them, 
saying, “ Which of you, my lads, 
did so and so ?*' and being told the 
person, he would straightway take a 
stick and lay it upon his shoulders 
till he roared again. Sometimes the 
poor lad, to save his own carcase, 
would bawl out, Please you. Sir, 
his worship the steward ordered me 
to do so.*' Whereat John would say, 
" You lie, you dog I the steward is a 
devilish good fellow, and would do 
no such thing." And indeed when 
he was angry at any thing the steward 
had done, he would only say to him. 
Some person hath done so and 
so and the first servant that camo 
in the way, he would say, ** I reckon 
it hath been this fellow and there- 
fore would fall upon him with a cud- 
gel, as hath been described. 

||ut the servants seeing that, by 
tmljf' ntethod that John had taken, 
th^ themselves would always have 
to p^y the reckoning, whoever should 
drink idle liquor, began to say to the 
stewaid, when he would order them 
to do so and so, '' Nay, fnend ! it 
may be an easy matter for thee ; but 
if Master John should catch tis at 
this, our bones will ache for it 
and then th^ would have ^Iheir own • 
wi^., And the steward began f;o see, 
for him to let them 


alone, and allow them to take care 
of their own backs. Now, stwge 
though it be, it came to pass in this 
way, in process, of time, that some one 
of the servants would get above his 
neighbours, and be the greatest man 
in me whole house. Some of them 
indeed, |n this way grew so insolent, 
by having so much of their own will, 
that when the steward quarrelled 
them, and threatened to complain to 
John, they would snap their fingers 
in his face, and tell him they did not 
care a rush for John nor him either ! 

Nobody knows how John's servants 
came to get the management of his 
affairs so much as they afterwards 
did, but so it was : indeed, for one 
thing, it was said that the upper 
servant, (who, as we have lold, was 
now the best gentleman in the house,) 
began to get too well acquainted with 
Stephen, who kept the purse. He 
was sometunes seen taking Stephen 
into the larder, and giving him some 
of the good things that lay there, 
and a glass or two of wine to put 
him in good humour. He would 
then say : Dear Stephen, you see 
how I am ninched for money ; for 
John will have good things at his 
table, and keep a full bouse; and 
the steward needs a great deal of 
money, and we all need a great deal 
of money ; and you know we have 
many expenses that John must not 
know of, and indeed some that we 
would not like any body to know of. 
For instance, my dear Stephen, if we 
break a glass or a bottle, (which you 
know, Stephen, the best servant will 
do'^at a time,) we must keep it out of 
John's sight, and get a new one, 
which we cannot get for nothing ; 
and even if we should taste a little 
for our comfort, (as you and 1 are 
doing just now, Stephen, and very 
good wine it is ; — here’s to our wor- 
thy master’s health,) even this must 
be done under the rose. And then 
we must give a mall present, now 
and then, to the servants of the gen- 
tlemen round about, who bring let- 
ters and messages to John ; because « 
we get from %em| Stephen, you 
know^ when wc are sent to their 
houses ; — and many more^ings that 
I could tell you of. Now, dear Ste- 
phen, (pray take another glass — 
will do you good, Stephen, this cold 
day,)--do let me have a guinea or 
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two,— John will never miss it, — ^he 
WiH Overlook it in the account, as he 
always in a hurry, and does not 
like to trouble himself looking over 
long sums.” Whereupon he would 
pat Stephen on the shoulder, and 
make much of him : but Stephen, 
who was a blustering, swaggering 
fellow, would straightway fall into a 
passion. '' What the devil do you 
mean, ^ir,” he would say, do you 
think I would betray my trust. Sir ? 
you don't know whom you sjKjak to. 
Sir.” Then the other would say, 
“ Mercy on us ! my dear Sir, you 
mistake me quite. I would sooner 
be flayed alive, than do any such 
thing as you say only you know, 
Stephen and thereupon he would 
make long speeches, until Stephen's 
brains, (which were none of the 
brightest,) began to get so muddled, 
(for Stephen was a raw country lad, 
and knew little besides country mat- 
ters, at first, though he afterwards 
iraprpved himself a little, and then, 
indeed, he pretended to know every 
thing,) — Stephen’s brains, as I say, 
began to get so muddled, that, at 
last, he would say to himself: '‘'VVliy, 
this is a clever, sensible, civil fellow. 
1 cannot, for the soul of me, disoblige 
one who is so reasonable. John is a 
stingy curmudgeon, and does not 
know what's good for him ; and this 
gentleman here desires nothing but 
his welfai^.” Then speaking aloud, 
“ VV^hy, Sir, when 1 consider the 
thing as you point it out, — well, Sir, 
— to be short, — so many guineas you 
want, do you? — ^here. Sir, — much 
good may they do you. Upon my 
soul. Sir, you seem a very discreet, 
worthy iVrllow, and too much of a 
gentleman to do any thing dirty or 
mean ; and 1 shall be glad to be bet- 
ter acquainted with you. Sir.” Where- 
upon they would shake hands and 
part. But Stephen could not help 
being a little afraid of John's hear- 
ing of these doings ; for John bad 
hired him to attend upon himself, 
and had told him, that be would 
turn him off, if he caught him about 
any mischief, or even too intimate 
with the other servants, whom he 
was desii^ to keep a watch upon. 
Now, the other servants were en- 
gaged by the steward, and John al- 
. lowed him to deal with them as he 
And Stephen told all this 
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to the upper servant, when he asked 
him for money. But he, being a 
sharp, shrewd, brazen-faced fellow, 
told Stephen never to mind that ; 

Leave that to me, master Stephen,” 
he would say, ** 1 shall manage John, 
and you sha’ii't be disimssed.” 

But, to say the trutn, John was 
better treated now than ever he had 
been before. And as he was a good- 
natured fellow, and did not like to 
make a noise about trifles, he agreed 
very well with his people. •John in- 
deed sometimes thought they might 
manage matters better; but for peace' 
sake, he would let them have their 
own way. 

But like every other man, whether 
bachelor or married, John would 
have his troubles, and some of them 
1 am now going to tell of. 

He had a mighty deal of plague 
with a son of his own, whose name 
was Jonathan. Jonathan, it seems, 
from a child, had been some thing of 
an idle fellow, and would never take 
to his book, but ran about like a 
colt among all the vagabonds in the 
neighbourhood. Now John having 
taken his two brothers, Patrick and 
Andrew, into the house with him, 
(as shall be told,) found he had lit- 
tle enough room, and so wished to 
get Jonathan set up by himself. The 
truth is, John w^as desirous to get 
clear of him ; for Jonathan had some 
vicious tricks, and would sometimes 
pick up silver spoons, and other 
things, that did not belong to him, 
when they fell in his way about the 
house. So taking him one day, John 
said to him, Harkee, Jonathan, 
my lad, you are now become a likely 
fellow, and it is high time you were 
setting out in the world, as 1 your 
father did, Jonathan, long before 1 
was come to your years. There is 
some waste land of mine on the otl^ 
side of the river, to the west of 
house — excellent good land, Jona- 
than, if it be well farmed ; so you 
shall go and live there, and buud a 
house for yourself, and get a wi&> if 
you please, and be your own master, 
my lad, and what more cpuld you 
desilleJ^ Now Jonathan,* who was 
always ready for any such project, 
immediati^ly began to collect his com- 
panions, calling qut : ** Hurrah ! my 
lads, follow me, and 1 wiU make gcii« 
tiemen of joumi I warrant you we 
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shall hold up our heads with the best 
of 'em — and away he scampered, 
with a string of raggamuffins at his 
heels, and crossed the river, (<rohii 
very glad to get rid of them ;) and 
they built a house, and began to 
plough the land, and John heard no 
word of theiiFfor a while, and thought 
all was going on well. And all went 
on accoi^ingly, until the year's end, 
when John s steward sent over to 
J onathan to demand his rent. Rent, 

indeed ! with a pox upon you," cried 
Jonathan, — rent for my own land 
, that 1 have tilled, and for my own 
house tliat 1 have built! By my 
faith, roaster steward, you and dad 
may go whistle for your rent, for 
the deuce a rent you get here, I 
})romisc you.” Now, when this was 
told to the steward, he got into such 
a rage that nothing could be like it, 
indeed nobody had ever seen him in 
such a fury ; for he verily danced 
agadn, a nd well-nigh foamed at the 
ifidiStn for pure anger, lie swore he 
would make him pay the last farthing 
of the rent, if he should sell the coat 
offhis back. It would give him plea- 
sure, he said, to see the fellow go to 
the work-house, or even tothegallows, 
for which he seemed designed. He 
went straightway to John, and told 
him all that had happened, and what 
an undutiful cub his son had grown, 
and how Jonathan must be made an 
example of to all disobedient chil- 
dren. John at first heard him very 
coolly, and told him that Jonathan 
had always been such an untoward, 
stubborn booby, that he never ex- 
pected any good of him. But the 
steward knew John's temper, and 
worked upon him till he nad him 
nearly in as great a rage as himself ; 
for John was easily nettled when he 
thought any one made light of him, 
and always loved to be master, both 
in his own house and every other 
way. So he took up his crab stick, 
aiul vowed he would teach his son 
better manners. But John forgot 
that Jonathan was now a great over- 
grown fellow, and past his father's 
correction, and this he found to his 
woeful cost. For no sooner had he 
passed the river, than Jonathan came 
but upon him and belaboured him, 
as if there had not been a drop's^ 
bl(^l between tlicrn. And there was 
fi^^^'black, ill-looking fellow, called 


Yanky, without even a vine leaf to 
cover his nakedness ; a fellow that 
would hght on any body's side ttoi 
would give him a dram: and this 
fellow began to lay about him, some- 
times here, and sometimes there, and 
put every thing into confusion ; and 
after they had all fought together for 
a long time, John saw that he could 
make nothing of it, and was obliged 
to give it up. And all that he had 
done, was to give Jonathan some 
knocks on the skull, and to break a 
few of his windows. But what vexed 
John and his steward worst of all, 
was, that he was obliged to go with- 
out his rent after all. And so he 
came home with black eyes and a 
bloody nose, and without his hat or 
wig, and his coat nearly torn oil* his 
back ; and all his neighbours, in the 
mean time, laughing and making 
game of him, that he could not rule 
his own son. And John slunk home 
as quietly as possible, and could 
scarcely hold up his head from pure 
shame and vexation. Now this was 
the worst business that ever John 
was concerned in, and he could ne- 
ver suffer to hear of it afterwards ; 
for what had he got for all his pains ? 
why, a shirtful of sore bones, and was 
laughed at into the bargain ! 

As for Jonathan, he began about 
this time to take up house in a re- 
gular way ; for, before that, he had 
lived about public-houses^ or any 
■way that happened ; and ^he hired 
servants, and began to hold up his 
head among his neighbours. But 
he had taken such a grudge against 
all stewards whatsoever, on account of 
the quarrel that he had had with his 
father's steward, that he would ne- 
ver suffer the sight of one about his 
house, but managed his matters him- 
self the best way he could. Indeed he 
had but few servants of any kind, 
and what ho had he gave but scanty 
fare to, and as scanty wages (on 
which account he was hated by all 
the servants round.) Being always 
a graceless cur, he would not be at 
the expense of a chaplain, — not he ; 
but would go and hear any field- 
preacher that came strdling about ; 
that is, when he had a lUipa for any 
preaching at all, which 1 suppose 
would be but seldom. By this time 
he had grown a great, raw boned^ 
rough-looking fellow ; and, it was 
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thought, would soon lie as strong a 
man, and perhaps as rich as his fa- 
rther ; and some people said he Avas 
a very good lad at bottom. But 
others, who had gone to see him, said, 
he kept a dirty ill-ordered house, 
and neither spoke, nor dressed, nor 
behaved himself like a gentleman. 

1 1 should have been told before, 
that John had two brothers living in 
the house with him, whose names 
were Patrick and Andrew. They 
had both come to live with John, to 
save expense, as one steward served 
all ; and Stephen also, and the other 
servants, would do little jobs for the 
other two, as well as for John. But 
Stephen always looked upon John as 
his master, and paid little regard to 
Patrick, and almost none at all to 
Andrew. Indeed he was grown a 
saucy jackanapes, and even John 
himself had his own ado with him. 
I’atrick was a tall, broad-shouldered, 
half-witted fellow; drank like adsh, 
and counted fighting the best friend- 
ship. Andrew was a staid, sober, 
considerate gentleman ; minded his 
own affairs, and no other body's, 
but when he could make something 
by it; would rather flatter a fool 
than fight him, and liked to keep 
company with his betters. Andrew 
had not succeeded very well in the 
world until he came to live with 
John. Indeed some people, that did 
not like him, said he was too much 
for John. But this was not true ; 
for though a saving, prudent person, 
he was really a very honest man, and 
would scorn to take advantage of any 
body — ^particularly his own relations. 
Patrick had a sort of steward of his 
own, (not being very expert in busi- 
ness himself;) and Andrew had a 
chaplain called Jack, of whom he 
was very fond, because he was a 
grave, quiet man, like himself. Jack, 
at first, it seems, had been a stiff, 
long-faced, sulky fellow; but after 
he came into John’s house, he be- 
came more civil and good-humoured, 
and was very well spoken of, by all 
in the house. Now, it should have 
been told, that at the time John kill- 
ed his steward, (as hath been des- 
cribed,) hflwas seized with a reli- 
gious craze, and would expound 
texts, and sing psalms from morn 
till night. And when he was in this 
mo od, Andrew advised him to send 
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Martin his own chaplain away, and 
to take his friend Jack. But Martin 
was a cunning fellow, and would not 
go away, but loitered about the 
house until John and he became 
friends again. Now John and his 
brothers loved one another very cor- 
dially, and went hanif^n hand in 
every thing that was done. And 
when John quarrelled with any of 
his neighbours, (some of whom were 
very troublesome) Patrick and An- 
drew would say as he said,^nd fight 
along with him. For though An- 
drew was a peaceable, harmless man, 
yet when his blood was up he would 
fight like a game-cock. Only the 
oor gentleman was a little vain of 
is courage, for he would always be 
calling out : “ Look at me, my brave 
boys, how 1 maul them : match that 
if you can.'* But every one has his 
foible. And the three brothers hail 
soon enough of fighting upon tbeir 
hands, as is here to be related. 

A little to the south-east ofWLlT^k 
house, at the other side of a small 
stream, lived a gentleman called 
Francis ; and a very odd sort of gen- 
tleman he was, for he thought no- 
body had any manners but hituself. 
And he prided himself upon being 
always at the top of the fashion ; 
wore a fine coat, and a powdered wig, 
danced, took snuff, and made faces. 
But the truth is, he was an idle, dis- 
sipated fellow, went about continu- 
ally among playhouses, and taverns, 
and brothels, and kept several mis- 
tresses, though he was a married 
man : the more shame to him ! lie 
would never mind his household 
matters, and so would have a stew- 
ard to do it for him : and every 
one that he got became completely 
his master, and poor Frank bad no- 
thing to say ill his own house. And 
this was the way in all this country, 
as any one may see that reads this 
history, — only that John ruled his 
house better than any of them. In- 
deed in Francis's house it was, as 
the proverb saith, like master, like 
man for the steward was generally 
not a whit behind Frank in every 
kind of debauchery. And for that 
matter, from the butler to the shoe- 
black, it could scarcely be said that 
any one was better than his neigh- 
bour. One may suppose what sort 
of a family this was, and what they 
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would come to at last^ .and this we 
shall see presently. As . has been 
8aid« Frank was nothing at all among 
them ; and whoever was steward^ 
would abuse him to the utmost. 
They would lie with his wife ; and 
then if P rank complained^ (and who 
could blamchim ?) they would shut 
him up in a cellar. Not content with 
this, they squandered away all 
Frank s substance, and got him into 
debt, and almost ruined him. But 
at lengtl), as was very natural, Frank 
began to determine in his own mind, 
that he would no longer suder such 
usage. And he told the steward one 
day, that he would have his house- 
hold affairs looked into, and put to 
rights. And the steward, like a 
booby, began to argue with him, and 
put him off, and behold what fol- 
lowed.' Why, PVank got into a pas- 
sion, as if he had been possessed. So, 
forthwith, taking the steward by the 
throat, ** Harkee, Sirrah,^' quoth he, 
1 have no peace in mine own 

house and be d d to you.^ You 

have used me worse than a dog, Sir ; 
you can't deny it yourself. Sir. Have 
you not abused me, and beat me, 
and lain with my wife , and wasted 
my substance, and what not, Sir ? I 
tell you, you have. Sir ; and I’ll be 
the death of you, Sir." And l)efore 
he would give the poor man time to 
answer, (and indeed he had not been 
nearly so bad as many more in his 
situation,) Frank gave him such a 
knock with a hatchet he had chan- 
ced to lay his hands upon, that poor 
Bourby, (for that was his name,) 
fell down and never rose again. But 
the matter did not end here; for 
Frank, without more ado, fell upon 
the rest of the household. He would 
take first one, and saying, Did 
you not do so and so, Sir ?" would 
straightway knock him down ; and 
then another in the same way, Did 
you not do so and so, Sir ? to be sure 
you did, Sir and down with him 
also, without more ceremony. After 
this he would ask no questions at all, 
but going up to one, lie would say. 
This fellow was whispering some- 
thing against me and to another. 
This fellow hath an ill look and 
would knock them both down im- 
md&tcly. At last he b^an to lay 
him on all sides, witnout care- 
a straw what he was doing ; but 


:(ne 

by this time, all his people that 
not frightened out of their wit u ' 
gan to take to their heels ; rur^v 
through doors', and windows, e* 
every way they could think of. Ji 
indeed it was high time, for Frai^fe 
had now become raving mad. Hen' ' 
sed his Bible and prayer-book o 
the window : he stripped himself ' 
the shirt : he danced, and kicked, ad 
jumped, and roared, and swore 
a dragoon, and sung bawdy 6ong<^ 
never was man seen in such a cor< 
tion; and, in short, it was thee' >’ 
nion of the whole neighbourho^n' 
that poor Frank had fairly lost 
senses. - 

But when it came out that 
had really laid violent hands on 
steward, and several of his hou^i^ 
hold, then, to be sure, there aros)p<> 
great clamour, and all tlie noig^ 
bourhood was soon in an upro^ 
They said such doings were a sca^ 
dal in a Christian country : th^ 
would have the rascal to jail : the'' 
would have him hanged, they said 
if he were the best gentleman ths 
ever wore a shirt. Now John hao 
been at first very glad to heat tlw 
his neighbour Frank had begt n 
shew some spirit, and that he w*< 
going to behave himself like a na'^' 
and indeed he would oftentitn»* 
before that, have given Frank a ntf ■ 
or a ivink, as much as to say, 

J had such an insolent puppy of ^ 
steward, 1 would teach him to tneif 
his manners." But when he hear 
that Frank had let his passion gc 
the better of him so much, he be 
came very vexed, and even angry 
and when he was in this mood all 
his own household got about him ; 
and, as they were all afraid of thbir 
own places, and even of their lives, 
in case John should take it in his 
head to play the same game ; ab 1 
were all in a terrible rage at Fraiu ' 
for what he had done, which, 
thought, would be a bad example ^ 
all the gentlemen round, and th| 
servants would have no life of it.^^ 
Francis were allowed to pass ; (iy 
deed Francis, they were sure, woii*., 
never rest until he had got every 
steward in the country lipspt a-pack- 
ing ; and, to tell the truth, he /fad 
been heard to say as much.) ' W^ ll, 
as 1 said, they all got about John, 
and told him how careful he should 
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keep his tempei:, and take ad- 
froin sensible people who could 
it to him ; and what a mercy it 
there ware wiser heads about 
1 (han his own, to keep him out 
Oi such mad pranks : they said they 
•lid nc^ be apprised if Frank, in 
of his raging fits, should* come 
^r and cut all their throats, or set 
. house in fire about their ears : 
7 advised him, if he valued his 
1] life or theirs, to go, with the 
t of his neighbours, and get Frank 
i by the heels, and brought to 
itice, or else sent to Iledlam, if he 
;re really mad, which sceni^ the 
icelier case ; for it was not fit, they 
id, that such a fellow should be 
lowed to run wild about the coun- 
ty, to the terror and danger of 
cacteable people~and a number of 
her things, to, the same purpose. 
'o\Y when John had heard this, he 
-id, “ JJy iny faith, nay lads, diere 
sense in what you say ; nobody 
.nows what the poor distracted gen» 
tleman may take into his head, and 
therefore we shall have him put into 
a strait jacket, and given into the 
• are of his friends, until he come to 
lis, senses again — which 1 pray he 
nay, in due time.*' Now, John was 
plain, straight-forward gentleman, 
ad every thing with him was no 
3oner said than done : — so forthwith 
•ui he sallied, and was soon at the 
lead of the mob, who, by this time, 
were gathering round Frank's house, 
ind trying to burst open his door. 
And then, to be sure, tliere arose a 
confusion and disturbance, in the 
neighbourhood, that nobody reroein- 
b* red any thing like it ; — for when- 
ever Francis saw what was brewing, 
he began to consider what he was 


about, and what * a predlcaifient he 
was in ; and by the time the first of 
t}ie mob drew near his house, they 
saw him standing up very cooUy, 
olendiing his fists, and squaring 
with his arms, as if to let them 
know that there would be cracked 
crowns before they shoi^i get hold 
of him. And he happened to cast 
his eye upon a little, ragged, well- 
built, sharp-looking iellow, standing 
by, to whom he said, “ Look you, 
my lad, you seem a tight hHle gen- 
tleman ; 1 will find you employment 
if you have a mind for it" Now 
this fellow, whose name was Fewara, 
and whom a game at fistycufis did 
more good than his dinner, imme- 
diately replied, “Ay, marry, with 
all my heart. Sir," and jumped p 
the ofier: and he soon shewed his 
mettle for no sooner did the peo- 
ple come up and attack the house, 
than he flew upon them like a wild 
cat ; and bit, and scratched, and spit, 
and hissed, and laid about 
sometimes with one hand, sometimes 
with another ; now with a stick and 
then with a stone ; at one time he 
would be fifty yards away from you, 
the very next moment he would 
have you by the throat. In short, 
what with his strength, and what 
with his contrivances and his tricks, 
(for he had more tricks than a 
chained monkey), the people began 
to think he could be nothing other 
than a devil incarnate, and were 
glad to escape, with life in their bo- 
dies, to their own houses. But John 
kept him in work for all his tricks. 
And so much, in the mean time, 
for Ferrara: — the rest of the story 
will be told afterwards, if any one 
should wish to hear it. 
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IN4U161TION 

J. A. Llorente, horn the 30th of a very moderate estate. Thetpa- 
v>r March 1TA6, at Rincon del Soto, temal uncle of the young Llorente, 
near Cslahorra, in Arragon, was the a beneficiary priest of the city .^of 
:onof Don J. F. Llorente yAlcarraz, Calahorra, undertook the superin- 
and of Donna Maria Manuela Gon- tendence of his education. After 
zales y Mendizabal, both of an an- having passed through his philoso- 
cient and noble family, but possessed phical 8|udie8 at Tarragona, he re- 

* Translated from an able article M. Mahiil, in the Revue Encpclopidique (for 
April,) to which, during the last four yean, M. Llorente had been a frequent and va- 
luable contributor. 
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ceived the clerical tonsure from the 
hands of the Bishop of Calahorra, on 
the Slst of December 1770, being 
then in the fourteenth year of his 
age. The three following years, ac- 
cording to scholastic usage, were oc- 
cupied by courses of logic, at the ex- 
piry of whiCi Llorente maintained a 
public disputation on physics and 
metaphysics. These courses had been 
delivered in a convent of the order 
of Mercy ; and the fathers, in con- 
formity Tsith an odd enough custom, 
generally celebrated the conclusion 
of them by the representation of a 
comedy, which was performed by the 
students in the interior of the con- 
vent. On this occasion, a piece, en- 
titled The Prudent Ahigaii, was se- 
lected ; the part of Abigail, first the 
wife of Nabal, and afterwards the 
spouse of King David, being assigned 
to Llorente, on account of his agree- 
able physiognomy. The canons of 
the cathedral, the magistrates, and 
t'^rTrlacipal inhabitants of the city, 
were invited to witness this spectacle; 
and so well did the young actors suc- 
ceed in the representation, that the 
piece was several times repeated. 

In the month of October 1773, 
Llorente went to Saragossa to study 
law. Although the course at this 
seminary continued four years, no- 
thing was taught but the Institutes 
of Justinian, and the Pandects. Du- 
ring the vacation of 177.5, the sub- 
ject of this memoir made his first 
journey to Madrid, where he fre- 
quent^ the two principal tlieatres, 
and imbibed that taste for drama- 
tic composition which, after having 
read and meditated attentively the 
Poetics of Aristotle, (translated into 
Spanish by J. Gonzales de Salas), 
and Horace’s Epistle to the Pjsos, 
(translated into Spanish verse hy D. 
Vincent Espinel,) led him to attempt 
the composition of a comedy, which 
he called Matrimonial Disgust, and 
which he afterwards thought a very 
mediocre performance. It should be 
recollected, that, in Spain as in Italy, 
ecclesiaBtics might shew themselves, 
without incurring scandal, in the 
public theatres. In 1776, M. Llo- 
rente took his degree as Bachelor of 
Laws ; the year following he was 
elected BeneHciary of the Chapter of 
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Calahorra, and received, success! veh% 
the four minor orders, and the sun- 
deaconship ; which last fixes a man,^ 
irrevocably, as an ecclesiastic. He 
afterwards studied canon law, taught 
at that period in the University of 
Saragossa, by an Italian canonist; 
according to whom the learned Van 
Espen was held suspected of the 
imperceptible heresy which the Je- 
suits have called Jansenism. * This 
canonist founded his prelections up- 
on the ultramontane principles, and 
the false decretals. The sound un- 
derstanding and extensive knowledge 
of M. Llorente preserved him from 
these erroneous notions, and prepar- 
ed him to become, in due time, one 
of the warmest advocates for reli- 
gious liberty. At length he was or- 
dained priest by the Bishop of Cala- 
horra, his diocesan, in 1779, in con- 
sequence of a dispensation procured 
for that purpose, being then little 
more than twenty-three years of age*. 
In the course of a month, he was 
authorised to confess men, but did 
not receive power to confess women 
till after the expiry of four years. 
A little after his sacerdotal ordina- 
tion, M. Llorente, having finished 
his course of study, went to Valentia 
to receive the bonnet of Doctor in 
Canon Law. Such was even then 
the soundness and liberality of his 
ideas, that he exerted himself great- 
ly, though unsuccessfully, to prevent 
an aged Ecclesiastic from devising 
his property in favour of the monks, 
to the exclusion of his own relations. 

Having returned to Madrid, for 
the second time, in 1781, M. Llo- 
rente, after undergoing a profound 
examination on the civil and com- 
mon law of the country, was admit- 
ted an advocate before the Supreme 
Council of Castille; and was the same 
year received as a member of the 
Koyal Academy of the Holy Canons, 
of the Liturgy, and of Ecclesiastical 
History of Spain, established at Ma- 
drid under tne protection of St Isi- 
dore. 

The office of Ecclesiastical Promo- 
teur-‘fiscaUg6n^ral (Proctor-General) 
of the Bishopric of Calahorra hav- 
ing become vacant in 1782, M. Llo- 
rente was appointed to it by his 
bishop, who, at the same time, con- 


The age fixed by the canons in use is twenty-five; by the ancient canons, forty. 
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ferred upon him the title of Vicar- 
general; and he himself tells us^ that^ 
even amidst the multiplied occupa- 
tions of these two offices, he stole a 
few hours from sleep, to compose a 
dramatic work, known in Spain under 
the title of Operetta, and which bears 
some analogy to our melodrames* 
The piece, interspersed with ariettes, 
modelled on the Italian airs then in 
vogue^ was entitled The Galician 
Recruiting Officer, and was success- 
fully represented in a private house. 
M. Llorente preserved long his taste 
for dramatic poetry, and at a latter 
period composed a tragedy called 
Euric, King of the Goths, in which 
he attempted to sketch an outline of 
the intrigues and vicissitude which 
then agitated his country : this per- 
formance was never published. In 
1783, M. Llorente addressed a re- 
presentation to King Charles 111. in 
order to obtain some reduction in 
the taxes paid by the inhabitants of 
his native province ; and^he had not 
only the honour to succeed in his 
object, but the King, over and above, 
placed at his disposal abundant 
means for relieving the distress which 
then prevailed, and appointed him 
to distribute them. 

The year 1784,” says M. Llo- 
rente, in his Biographical Notice, 
written by himself*, “ was the pe- 
riod at which 1 abandoned, entirely, 
the Italian principles in matter of 
discipline, the scholastic doctrines in 
theology, and the peripatetic max- 
ims in philosophy and the natural 
sciences. A learned and judicious 
person, who then lived in Calahorra, 
made me sensible that a great part 
of my knowledge rested on preju- 
dices, or was drawn from books full 
of errors. He offered to superintend 
my reading. 1 had observed that he 
pressed knowledge superior to that 
of either the clergy or laity of Ca- 
lahorra, and that he gave expres- 
sion to ideas and reflections which I 
had not met with in niy favourite 
authors. ‘ Every thing here below/ 
he used to say to me, ‘ may be re- 
solved into facts, or reasonings ; ne- 
ver believe the first without authen- 
tic and credible testimony ; never 
cling to the second, whatever be the 
authority by which they are support- 
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ed, at least until you comprehend the 
evidence upon which they are ground- 
ed ; for there is no authority beyond 
ourselves competent to subdue the 
reason which Nature has given us.’ ” 
Under the influence of these ideas, 

M. Llorente made rapid progress in 
this new path. Hence^t is obvious 
that the reasoning philosophy of M. 
Llorente was exceedingly different 
from that which M. L’Abbe de La 
Mennais pretends he has recently 
discovered, and which, ^ is well 
known, admits no other road to the 
discovery of truth, except through 
the medium of authority. 

It must be confessed, that the In- 
quisition of Spain was at this period 
very ill advised; for in 1785 the 
tribunal of the Holy Office at Log- 
rono chose M. Llorente as its com- 
missary. It was necessary for him 
to prove that his family, for three 
generations back, had incurred no 
punishment from the Holy Office, 
and that they were descenteL 
ther from Jews, Moors, nor Here- 
tics : a formality sufficiently annoy- 
ing, at least as far as regards the 
second point ; for he who, to expur- 
gate his race from all contamination, 
should go back to the epoch of the 
establishment of the Inquisition, 
would find it necessary to prove that 
4064 persons (calculating from the 
mean term of the duration of human 
life) were neither Moors, Jews, nor 
Heretics. However, the name of 
none of bis ancestors being found 
inscribed in the Registers of the Ho- 
ly Office, they were satisfied. M. 
Llorente likewise applied himself, 
with some success, to preaching, till, 
in 1788, the Duchess of Sotomayor, 
first Lady to Queen Louisa, wife of 
Charles IV. received him into her 
service, under the title of Consultor 
de Camara : subsequently he became 
one of the testamentary executors of 
this lady, in conjunction with Gran 
dees of Spain, Bishops, and Members 
of the Council of Castille ; and, last- 
ly, tutor of the present Duke of So- 
tomayor, one of the richest proprie- 
tors of Spain. 

At the commencement of 1789 
the Grand Inquisitor General, D. 
Au^stin Rubin de Cevallos, Bishop 
of Jaen, named M. Llorente Sccre- 


* Paris, 1818, one Vol. 19mo. in Spanish, 
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tary-General of the Inquidition^ a post 
which he held till 179 I 5 and which 
placed at his disposal the archives 
of the Holy Office^ which he was one 
day to disclose to the world. The 
same year he was twice admitted to 
the presence of Charles IV.^ and the 
Queen his vn£e, in order to place in 
their hands the different pious lega- 
cies of the Duchess of ^tomayor ; 
and their Majesties were pleased to 
signify their approbation of his con- 
duetj by 4 }resenting him with a pre- 
bend in the church of Calahorra. 
This benefice appeared to him pre- 
ferable to the more eminent post of 
Inquisitor of Carthagena in the In- 
dies, which D. Augustin Rubin at 
the same time oftbred him. The 
Coupt Florida Blanca was at this 
period the principal Minister who 
governed Spain. This able and en- 
lightened statesman, thinking that 
the movement which had already be- 
^n to agitate Europe required ra- 
seconded and governed by 
power, than irritated by ill-timed re- 
sistance, had applied himself to acce- 
lerate in Spain the progress of know- 
ledge and civilization. With this view 
he instituted at Madrid an academy of 
history, of which M. Llorente became 
a memW, and even supported pub- 
lic theses on important points of the 
national history. Some notice has 
been preserved of one of tliese literary 
exhibitions, celebrated in the Royal 
Monastery of St Isidore, at which 
the most distinguished personages of 
the capital assisted, and where the 
Cardinal de Lorenzana, then Arch- 
bishop of Toledo, and Primate of 
the kingdom, did not disdain to place 
himself among the number of the 
disputante. The thesis of M. Llo- 
rente had for its object to develope 
the plans proposed for the restora- 
tion of literary pursuits in Christen- 
dom, by Cassiodorus in Italy, during 
the ^h century, — St Isidore of Se- 
▼iUe, in Spain during the 7 th, — 
CSatrlemagne in France, aided by 
Alcuin, towards die end of the 8th,— 
And to determine if any of these 
plans was adapted to the present 
time, and wiib what modifleations. 
M. Llorente laboured to establish the 
superiority of St Isidore, whom 
the ecck^stieal sciences in Spain 
iiave been indebted for all the ir suc- 
cess. His dissertation, analyaed. in 
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the Madrid Gazette, has not been 
printed. It procured him, how- 
ever, the office of Censor, which he 
exercised with discernment and for- 
bearance. 

At the commencement of 1791, 
and in consequence of some court 
intrigues, M. Llorente was obliged 
to quit Madrid, and retire to nis 
prebend at Calahorra. It was then 
that he had the good fortune to of- 
fer hospitality to a considerable 
number of French priests, whom the 
fury of the Revolution had forced to 
seek an asylum in Spain. He found 
himself the only person at Calahorra 
who understood the French language, 
which circumstance naturally led 
him to act as interpreter between the 
exiles'and the ecclesiastical and civil 
authorities of the country, it was 
he who verified the papers of the 
proscribed, provided for their lodging 
and support, catechised those who 
were thought fit to exercise the func- 
tions of the holy ministry, and pro- 
cured for them fees for saying mass, 
and even employment in different pa- 
rishes. Besides these personal atten- 
tions, M. Llorente interested in fa- 
vour of the French priests, the gene- 
rosity of several distinguished person- 
ages in Spain, from whom he obtained 
considerable sums, and among whom 
he cites the Cardinal de l^orenzaiia. 
Archbishop of Toledo, the Arch- 
bishop of Seville, the Bishop of t’or- 
doba, and other prelates. We shall 
find in the sequel, that, when exiled 
in his turn, not many years after- 
wards, M. Llorente was repaid for 
these benefits with the basest ingra- 
titude. 

The year following, M. Llorente 
wrote a History of the Einipation of 
the French Clergy to Spain, which 
was intended to form a volume in 
quarto ; but in passing through the 
hands of different persons to whose 
exaroinaUon it was submitted, the 
manuscript was lost : the prutntreur* 
Jincaly however, endeavoured to con- 
sole him for this loss, by assuring 
him that circumstances would not 
have permiUed the imblication of 
Uie work. About this period, D. 
Manuel Abad La Sierra, an enlight- 
ened man, though Inquisitor-General 
of Bpatn, cast his eyes upon M* Llo*- 
rente, (precisely on account of bis mo- 
derate and philosophical opinions,) as 
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a proper person to digest and arrange 
the plan of some important modifica- 
tions which he wished to introduce in 
the internal constitution and forma of 
procedure of the Inquisition. But a 
court intrigue soon displaced the ho- 
nest Inquisitor, who was dismissed 
before he could carry his projects in- 
to execution. Subsequently, how- 
ever, M. Llorentc was invited by a 
persoq of infiucnce to recommence 
the exposition of these plans, which 
there was still soine hope of carrying 
into effect ; and he set himself to the 
work, in concert with his Diocesan, 
the Bishop of Calahorra, to whose 
intelligence and wisdom he has 
thouglit proper to pay a warm tribute, 
altliough we have since seen the same 
prelate, in the Cortes of Cadiz, vot- 
ing for the continuance of the Inqui- 
sition. When the labour was com- 
pleted, M. Llorente took a journey 
to Mtidrid, in order to watch over, 
and, if possible, contribute to its suc- 
cess. The scheme was patronized by 
the Prince of the Peace, (Godoy,) 
then the all-powerful Minister and 
favourite ; and M. dc Cabarrus, and 
M. de Jovcllanos, entered into it with 
the greatest zeal. Nothing less was 
contemplated than giving publicity 
to the hitherto dark and mysterious 
proceedings of the Holy Office. M. 
de Jovellanos having been called to 
the Ministry of Grace and Justice, 
M. Llorente acquired new credit and 
influence ; but the too sudden fall of 
that able and enlightened minister, 
once more postponed, to an indefinite 
period, these contemplated improve- 
ments. In 179(>, and the years fol- 
lowing, the Sovereign Council of the 
Royal Chamber of the I tidies placed 
the name of M. Llorentc on the lists 
of presentation submitted to the King 
for the Bishoprics of Mechoacan, and 
of Buenos Ayres, and for the Arch- 
bishopric of Manilla. 

But tile agents of the Inquisition 
were already preparing for M. Llo- 
rente his first persecutions. He had 
had the courage to pay his respects to 
the f^ilen Minister, M. de Jovellanos^ 
as he passed through Calahorra 
to the place of his exile ; and among 
the papers of that Minister his ene- 
mies iMid discovered the scheme of 
M. Llwente for modifying and ame- 
liorating the proceedings of the In- 
quisition. This was in IBOl ; and 


that abominable tribunal, whose mo- 
dern benignity has been sometimes 
of late boasted of, persecuted, un- 
der different pretences, and, among 
others, that of Jansenism, the most 
respectable persons who had had any 
connection with M. de Jovellanos. 
D. Antonio de la Cuest% Archdeacon 
of the Cathedral of Avila, was thrown 
into a dungeon, where he remained 
for five years. D. Geronimo, his 
brother, penitentiary canon of the 
same church, was compelled to save 
himself by retiring to France. Both 
were declared innocent, and they 
were so in fact ; but without power- 
ful protection their innocence would 
have been of little avail. Processes 
were also instituted by the Inquisi- 
tion against the Countess of Monti- 
jo, notwithstanding her high rank ; 
against her cousin D. Antonio Pala-, 
fox, Bishop of Cuen?a ; against D. 
Antonio Tabira, Bishop of Salaman^ 
ca ; against D. Augustin Abad La 
Sierra, Bishop of Barcelona., 
against several canons of St Isidore 
at Madrid. 'Phese recent examples 
deserve to be cited, as furnishing 
sufiicient proof, that if the knowledge 
of the age, and that refinement of 
manners which it has produced, have 
caused the Familiars of the Holy Of- 
fice to slumber a little in their den, 
the madness of party spirit is at any 
time sufiicient to restore to that sacri- 
legious institution all its native fero- 
city. At the post-office at Madrid, 
the correspondence of M. de Llo- 
rentc with the Cotin tess of Montijo 
had been opened, copies taken, and 
the letters suffered to reach their des- 
tination, that the replies might also 
be obtained. 'I'he collection was 
transmitted to the Inquisitor-Gene- 
ral, and M. de Llorente received or- 
ders to place himself as prisoner in a 
convent, where, a few days after, a 
member of the Supreme Council of 
the Inquisition came to intimate to 
him a decree of that tribunal, which 
deposed him from his situations of 
Secretary and Commissary to the 
Holy Office, condemned him to pay 
a fine of fifty ducats, and to continue 
in confinement for a month in *the 
convent As to the motive whidi 
provokdfi the sentence, he was left 
in utter ignorance ; but in restoring 
him bis papers which had been seiz- 
ed, all those which related to the la- 
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quisition^ together with sonic wri» obtained various boons for his native 
tings in defence of the liberties of province. 

the Spanish Church, and in oppo- The year 1809 witnessed the fall of 
sition to the pretensions of the Court tiie Inquisition, which had been abo* 
of Rome, were withheld. lished in Spain, by a decree of the new 

The disgrace of M. Llorente con* King; and M. Llorente was chosen to 
tinned till 1 805 : this period he pass- examine its vast archives, and to write 
cd in his profifincc, devoting himself the history of that infamous tribu- 
te literary research and to works of nal. During two years, several per- 
piety and usefulness. Recalled at sons were employed under his direc- 
length to Madrid, to engage in some tions, in copying, or extracting the 
historical inquiries which interested original pieces which were found in 
the government, he was nominated by these archives. The combination of 
the King, in 1K06, as Canon of the these valuable materials, with those 
Metropolitan church of Toledo; then which' he had been employed in col- 
Ecoldtrc (blaster of the Schools) of Iccting since 1789, enabled him to 
the same chapter, an office united to draw that picture of the Holy Office 
the place of Chancellor of the Univer- which has gained for him the sur- 
sity of that city; and in the fol- i\a.me of the Sueioniux of the I mpiixi- 
lowing year he was instituted as Ec- Hon *. In the same year, the mo- 
clesiastical (/hevalier of the order of nastic orders having been suppressed, 
Charles III., after having given the he was charged with carrying, gra- 
proofs of nobility required by the sta- dually, this supj)rcBsion into ctiect, 
tutes of the order. and with collecting the moveables and 

Till this period, the career of M. effects of the convents which had been 
(Jprfime had been almost wholly re- shut up. He acquitted himself of 
ligious ; it now changed its charac- this difficult task in such a manner 
ter, and became political. The French as to soften its rigour and severity, 
bad invaded Spain : in the month The important situation of director- 
of June 1808, an order of Joachim general of the national property was 
Murat, then Grand Duke of Derg, then entrusted to him ; the property 
and who commanded the armies of of all those who had gone to join the 
Napoleon, enjoined M. Llorente to government at Cadiz, or the Juntas 
repair to Bayonne, to form part of who obeyed it, and who failed to re- 
an assembly of Spanish Notables, turn to their respective residences 
convoked to reform the government within the time specified by the de- 
of the monarchy, and to prepare a crees of the new government, having 
political constitution. He took part been declared national. Engaged in 
in the deliberations of that assembly, so fatal a cause, however, M. Llo- 
and his name is found at the bottom rente soon found he might prevent 
of the constitutional act which it con- some evil, but could no longer do 
cocted. Thus engaged in the party good : it was thus he succeeded in 
of Joseph Buonaparte, he was soon inducing the government to entrust 
called to the office of Counsellor of the administration of the confiscated 
State, and after his first reverses, fol- property to the wives, children, or 
lowed the King, to whose fortunes he relations of the refugees ; in corrobo- 
had thus been led to attach himself; ration of which he appeals to some of 
for the victory of Baylen awakening the most illustrious names in Spain, 
the national energy, had spread the — and the appeal has not been made 
insurrection to Madrid and I'oledo. in vain. But he did not long re- 
M. Llorente took refuge at Vittoria tain this painful office, and, to re- 
in the suite of Joseph Buonaparte, compense him for the loss, Josepli 
He accompanied him also in the pro- nominated him A})ostolical Commis- 
gress he made tlirough Arragon, and sary General of the Holt/ Crusade^ 

* We confess we do not see very clearly the point of this agnomen. Suetonius, 
though an honest, is o very coarse and indelicate writer ; and, while he exposes, with- 
out mercy, the vices jif the Ca&ars, exhibits proofs of the very licentiousness he con- 
demns. Not so M. I ilorentc. Nor is there much affinity between the subjects of 
these wrilerfi,— the biography of the first twelve Caesars, and the History of the Spa- 
iiish Inquisition. 
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*n office which confers the general 
distribution of the royal alms ; a spe- 
cies of bounty sufficiently ill under- 
stood, if it be considered in relation 
to the principles of political economy, 
but which, from the monastic spirit 
which has so long predominated in 
Spain, has become in that country a 
sort of national usage. 

While occupied with these em- 
ployments, so important and so diver- 
sified, M. Llorente published in Spain 
(a circumstance which required some 
courage on his part,) the first outline 
of his History of the Inquisition, 
Subsequently, he recast the work, 
and published it in French; it is 
since this latter period that his name 
became known throughout Europe. 

In the month of August in 

consequence of the loss of the battle 
of Arapiles, (Salamanca,) the court of 
Joseph having been obliged to eva- 
cuate Madrid, M. Llorente followed 
it to Valentia, and published in that 
city some pamphlets in favour of his 
party. These brochures exhibit in 
their author a melancholy blindness 
to the public opinion of his nation, 
and to its real interests : one of them 
is even directed against the Cortes of 
( 'adif., and the principles of their ce- 
lebrated Constitution. Such were 
the deplorable consequences of the 
first fatal deviation from the honour- 
able path of genuine patriotism. At 
lengtn, the successive reverses of the 
French armies forced M. Llorente to 
follow them across the Pyrenees : he 
entered France by Oleron, and, hav- 
ing visited Bourdcaux, Toulouse, and 
other cities of the South of France, 
he arrived in Paris in the month of 
March 18U. The great events of 
that year were accomplished, and 
Ferdinand ascended the throne pre- 
served for him by the heroism of his 
people. 

The party of Joseph, which had ne- 
rer employ^ any other argument than 
that of force, disappeared when it no 
longer had that ar^ment to support 
it ; and few of his adherents made 
iny difficulty in submitting to Fer- 
linand. Governed by the counsels 
}f a few courtiers, who drove him on 
:o acts of the most implacable cruelty, 
his miserable despot soon began to 
overturn the work of those who had 
defended his crown while he was in 
captivity, and to proscribe at once 


the generous citizens who had stead- 
fastly adhered to their country and 
the cause of independence, and those 
Spaniards, known by the name of 
Josephinos, whose offers of submis- 
sion were rejected with disdain. As 
one of these, M. Llorente suffered the 
double punishment of perpetual ba- 
nishment and confiscation of his pro- 
perty ; and, among other things, lost, 
in consequence of this measure, a lib- 
rary of 8000 volumes, which he had 
left at Madrid, and which» consisted 
of a great number of MSS., and of 
rare and valuable books. He found 
himself despoiled at once of his pre- 
ferments and of his ecclesiastical re- 
venues. In his quality of canon and 
dignitary of the church of Toledo, 
he protested against these consequen- 
ces of the royal decree, and demand- 
ed to be regularly heard and tried ; 
which protestation he published. 
The rules and principles of iliscipline 
acknowledged by the Catholic church 
were certainly in his favowr*; fijr 
when, at the commencement of the 
Revolution, the French priests and 
bishops protested against several se- 
vere measures of which they were the 
objects, they appealed to the same 
principles with M. Llorente. It is 
therefore a little surprising that these 
principles were so totally unsuccess- 
ful with the very persons who, at 
the time they were appealed to by the 
French refugees, had declared them- 
selves their most zealous and ardent 
patrons and admirers. 

During the year 1814, M. Llo- 
rente made a voyage to London, but 
the climate disagreeing with him, he 
resolved to establish himself defini- 
tively at Paris. The riches of, and 
ready access to the public libraries, 
and the honourable and pleasant so- 
ciety of the learned men of tliat ca- 
pital, who vied with each other in 
doing justice to the merit of the 
learned Spanish priest, caused hi|n 
to find charms in this foreign resi- 
dence; and he devoted himself to 
those literary researches for which 
he was so eminently qualified. Dif- 
ferent writings relative to the an- 
cient and modern history of Spain 
were the fruits of his diligence in 
this retreat ; and on one occasion 
he even ap^ared on the political 
arena, with that eclat which so well 
becomes calumniated innocence, when 
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a member of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, who had not yet accustomed 
the tribune to the audacity of his 
recriminations, insulted French ge- 
nerosity, by recommcndingthe with- 
holding the bread granted to the 
Spaniards, whom the French inva- 
sion of their^untry, and the subse- 
quent reverses of Napoleon, had de- 
prived of their property and rank, 
and forced to seek an asylum from 
the nation which had been the 
cause of their calamities. Witli that 
warmdi of heart, and pomp of diction, 
which diaracterize nis talent, M. 
Laind instantly came forward to ren- 
der justice to the feelings of the nation. 
On his part, M. Llorente spoke in 
justification, at least, of the intentions 
of the individuals who groaned with 
him under a common misfortune; 
exposed a crowd of gross errors which 
M. Clausel de Conssergues had emn- 
mitted ; and replied to the ignorant 
assertion, that there had been no 
mio since 1680, by proving, 

that from 1700 till 1606, 1578 per- 
sona had perished under the fiig^ts 
of the Inquisition. The publication 
of the complete annals of the Hedy 
Office fbilimed soon after, and cir- 
culated through the whole of Europe 
and America ; so that, translated into 
English, Geman, and Italian, the 
HUtory of the Fmpimiion is now to be 
met with in almost every respectable 
library. The success of tnis bode is to 
be ascribed, not to the style, whidi is 
desti tu te of brilliancy ancl elegance,— 
not to the able arrangement of the 
materials, to the energy of the por- 
traits, the depth of the views, or the 
acuteness of the observations ; but to 
the authentici^ of the important 
pieces which it contains, the exacti- 
tude and novelty of the details which 
it disdoses, and the striking truth 
of the sim^e, unadorned narrative, 
which have sufficed to bestow upon 
ibii book the cbiwter of an bistori- 
: in otm words, no one 
tali' Iteii^ortfeimeak or write of the 
wimout consulting and 
citing testimony of this honest 
and impartial aonalist. ^ 

But, till this hour, no one has ever 
heetiable to level a blow at intolerance 
and fanathnsm^with impunity; yet 
the generous oien who have attempt- 
ed it, possens particular claims to our 
esteem and regard, as it was easy for 


them to foresee the long responsibi- 
lity which such attempts would en- 
tail on them. M. Llorente presents 
a new and melancholy example of 
the implacability of those who call 
themselves the disdples of a Master 
who taught nothing but Peace and 
Love. Scarcely was the HisUtry of 
the Inqtiisiiion published, when the 
Tribunal of Penitence, where he con- 
soled some exiles of the most Catho- 
lic nation, was shut up against him. 
He had b^n in the habit of celebra- 
ting mass at the church of Saint 
Ewttodihef and the small pittance 
which a pious cliarity had attached 
to the service, contributed scantily 
to provide for the necessities of his 
old age. The ecclesiastical superiors 
of the diocese of Paris caused it to 
be signified to him that he was forbid 
to celebrate the holy mysteries of his 
religion. In a word, he who had 
been a dignitary of one of the richest 
churches in the Romish Communion, 
Counsellor of State to the brother of 
Napoleon, Director of the National 
Property, and Distributor of the 
Royal Bounty, considered himself 
fortunate in gaining honourably a 
Very moderate income, by instructing 
young Frenchmen, in a boarding- 
house of Paris, to repeat the accents 
of that fine Castilian tongue, of 
which Raynal has said, quelle ext 
^claiante comme For et xonore comme 
Fargent” Will it be believed that 
inuderanoe was sufficiently powerful, 
and legislation sufficiently cruel, to 
interdict M. Llorente, in the name 
of the University of Paris, from giv- 
ing lessons in Spanish in a private 
institution 1 , The director of that es- 
tablishment exerted himself to ob- 
tain the recal of the prohibition, but 
his efforts were fruitless. 1 n spite of 
his enemies, however, M. Llorente 
continued to find, in the treasures of 
his own erudition, in his laborious 
industry, in the public favour, and 
in the solicitude and zeal of esteem 
and friendship, the conveniences 
which his frugal and temperate ha- 
bits required, and of which the uii- 
leoling brutklity of power would 
have deprived him. 

. The publication of the Political 
Portraits the Popes filled up the 
measure of those resentments which 
the writings of M. Llorente had 
already accumulated against him. 



Xi|uvp^brmance«|iB.a ijf vtmt snow^ and.nraa not^ wn indulged 
emdtllon, and unhappily furnishes a few ,daip rest at Bayonne, 

.mattef of amusement. aii4 derisioDj Prom ibe..sDoment fie entered the 
to those ^h^gmJhe abuses engraft* confines^of hisnatiTe tountry, hewas 
ed religion^ together reoeived with tb& .roost marked ex* 

,widL tae vicaa ot its ministers^ have pressions of public regard ; . anui, 
^^sdared ita^ehemies. . But besides doubtless^ he would: not have failed 
$hat> author hasi>colleeted a mass to receive more.substwitial^oofs of 
of particulars of tnore than doubtful the. esteem and venersidDU oft^his 
authenticity^ (as, for instance, the countrymen, which/ might perhaps 
stpry.of the i^etended l*o/Ntfs Joan, have induced him to relinquish the 
the^apocry|fi^ character which is intention be had formed of accepting 
now. pret^ , generally admitted,) the a diatr which had been ^ip&red . him 
reader, it a Cathp&e,^ wih remark, in the Univeraity of St Domingo, 
with sorrow and legveti that the sub- But a few days after his arrival at 
ject, the 4um, and even the tone of Madrid, namely, on the 6th of Fe* 
the work,, are little consonant with bruary 181il8,.die fell tlie victim of 
the chaiiaeter of a Catholic priest, the. extraordinary fatigues to which 
whose honour is, in some sort, into* he bad been so pmeUy condemned, 
parable. from that of th|( Apostolic His obsequies took place on the 8th, 
%i€e, . whatever reasonable' liberty in the church of San Pedro, with 
may take in exposing the errors which becoming pomp,, and his body was 
pretend to shelter > Siemselves under deposited in the cemetery of: Funcar* 
tl^U grave autboiilyk . But having ral, after a model of . his bust had 
fra^akly.atated oun^ personal opinion been taken in plaster, < Befure he 
of the work, we may he permitted, died, M* Llorente. pronounced his 
at the same time, to express the ho- forgivenness of his persecutors : God, 
nest indignation withi which :th6 se* wh^nows the secrets of aU^heart8> 
verity exercised towards its author may also pardon tJ^r. crime, if they 
has hlled every truly Christian mind, repent ; but on earth < they will never 
In the beginning of December- 18S2 be forgiven, because meui of a hif^ 
he was ordered to quit Faria in three moral superiority acquire an invloia- 
daysyaad France without ddi^. After ble right, which affixes an indelible 
the .Revolution of 1890, M. Llorente stain on those by whom they have 
might have returned to his native been proscribed, 
country ; but as he could not recover Religion, politics, and history, 
the property and the honours of were, in their turn, indebted for 
wliich preceding events had despoil- important services to M. Llorente ; 
'cd him, and as, moreover, he enjoy* sometimes, also, they had to re^et 
ed at Paris that security aad^consi* his errors. Without doubt, he nas 
deration which his period of life «e* deserved well of veligion, in unmask- 
quired, he had resolved to finish his ing the sanguinary .fanaticism by 
days in that capital. His abcupt which its purity has so often been 
and violent expulsion from bis adopt- sullied and dishonoured. He has 
cd country was therefore to him like been able to rally, under its banners, 
a second exile. Efforts were made by many generous spirits whom ombus 
the friends of M. Llorente to bus* and false interpretations bad es- 


pend at least the exeeution of this ar- 
bityary order, which could not fail to 
prove fatal ; but these we^ unsuc- 
cessful, and the ^venerable Septua* 
gena^mi set out, consoled with the 
marks estaem and mfTection, and 
the generous: succours tendered to 
him by several praiseworthy dtkras, 
always ready to .brave calumi^'’in 
ordse to remain ikithfnl to mtsfor* 
tup^. \ ‘ 

. M.Uorente rapidly paisedliisoi|ffi 
France at the moment / vdten. the 
whole of its surface was covered ¥nlh 
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tranged, and he has contributed to 
disengage it from, that leprosy qf.fu- 
perstttion which so frequ^^-* 

, tsches to its vr0m; but 
aivdy devoted to search f 
abuses, he has somedir 
against those traditume ^ 
origin, which the true CatUohe ve- 
^nerstes as much as the /Ic^^as of 
his ikith. The errors comimtt^ 

M. Llorente, in his^ pascal Tw^ier, 
proient also a pcni^n mwin which 
they may be exte&U|iteA or excused. . 
He was one of the 'first individuals 
• 40 




m* £y«i 

in l^n whiQ'Jldiogfced and oog^se#J|l|i of Spain^ 

atodtlieli1ienl«iia93u}|^ seman^ with which M. LlQf«ei|to. 


nions of the fn 1808^ Buona* 
parte was still the Resolution to mai* 
Iff foieignera^ who hi^ had no oppor# 
tunity of appreciating the chaneter 
of the one« and the true priudpleaof 
the othor. €Li the other haiid^ till 
‘ tho Istandard of liberty wia erected 
at dadiz; the party oM'erdinand ap- 
peared that of the ancient regime, 
with all its abuses, not even ex- 
cepting 1& Inquisition. This last 
King Jose]^ abolished ;1ig attacked 
the tree o^ feudality at the core ; he 
sapped hy the base the column of 
superstition. It wa8UiM|or the in- 
fluence of these prepossessions that 
M. Llorente fom^ his first poli- 
tical connections. These motives, 
however, constituted only a ^rt of 
the reasons ^ich he alleged in jus- 
tification of his conduct, in which 
he petsisted to the last in maintain- 
i^ tlkt he conld discover no error. 
T&en Ae resistance commenced, 
he used to say, success appeared im- 
possible ; it delivered Spmn to^the 
horrOTB of civil war and devastation ; 
and, in a word, that he had been able 
to do more g^ to his coun^, and 
his fellow-citizens, hy attaching him- 
self to, the parto «f Joseph, than if 
he had fbllowew the government of 
Cadiz. This spades of justification 
will doubtlem appear inadmissible ; 
for it tends to cmound force with 
right, and a national government 
with a foreign usurpation. But if M* 
Llorente was deo^^^ he was never- 
theless sincere ; and when, at a sub- 
sequent period, the Constitution' of 
Cadiz faaidiklen proclaimed and re- 


Lkifeilto; 

adhered to . tlto* cause of Josc^ 
ought to be asenhe4to||^ for;^ (Mf 
prior engagMnd|to^nd;^;^|UM|^ 
of his situation.:; 
that he saw witb^amla^^ 
i^luiioB of 1890i<,h>ld>«hat ^ 
siantly diewM hhntoK itivwinjib 
defender, aldiou^ hlhad stillloipA 
di%ndtyin&aeiiighima«lffroii| siMh^ 

inoon of those 

saved ^ahi at f 
ceased to vie 
riod with a ^ 

M. Llprentel 


inISIh 
(, wj^had never 

^events fit that pC" 
'eye^'..,— 

“ vast knpw:« 
in subjects of an 
or historitol ; but 
fato^ieraditien ;wabtod that%gorQU8 
predskm iw^uitod by the kirned in 
fihlglainLv- and. Germany. 
Though his mind was not defident 
in clearness and method, yet the art 
of siran^ng a ,boak^ enoh as it is ^fw 
understm in AMtoe, (itod« wa, lO^ 
add, in Englaadll was unknown to 
him. In his veimmar language,, his 
style, as far as we may be permit- 
ted to judge, wag correct and perspi- 
cuous, hut ^thiguishied by no bm- 
liant quality : he spoke French with 
difiliBulty^ seldom accurately, .and 
wrote it aceordUn^y. Idke hia^un- 
tonanoe, hia canvtosation, was ani- 
mated, an^ftill^uf juBt ideas, jntor- 
esttng recoltoctioni^ and curious facta« 
He was of the middle size, his eyag 
bladfi and sparUbg, his oompjexio^ 
bronzad, bis physiognomy austere, 
l^fineehead elevated; altoj^tberpre- 

NmtoSl l^^nals of which hism^e 
and^worlw are calculated to adg^ \ 


Uprenfeiwss a very prolific writp. of hh publjtbed work^ and^of 

tba llSS» he hgs left behind him, is appended to the article In the Revue JSnejfcHe* 
, which the preceding memoir has been translated. But,, besides his 
f^ihe, InfpiUUlottf and & PofUica^Portraifg (ffllhe Popee already nten- 
i only other work requixtog particular notice, is me MHtoiree p&mr servIT d 
t de la Rhidididn d* aveedee'vHeet jntHJkMUU^tp^^ NeUerto^ 

i of Llbrwto) 3 veils. Bvo i Farhi, 181b and ISlto |t ie to, this work 
' r has' betii Indebted for .eo a parthni of dif materials Bean which 

;hts>cdtmiit uf the l^aitish ^ Revahiilon. ^ The maimaet^n woriui, 
whkii M. LtaMiitolMri^laftHbriiW him are gU written in Spa- 
^ k to be hofiSd ihto tiw moat vabinfalkof tham mav soon ha aniBittfld .to 

saethe^bt 




1823.3 Franklin's Exjiedition to the Polar Sea, 


ACCOUNT OF CAPTAIN FRANKLIN’s EXPEDITION TO THE SHORES OF THE 

POLAR SEA. 

This interesting expedition is one in anoppositedirectiontowards Win-* 
of those arising out of the very laud- nip^ Lake* On this laige body of 
able zeal felt by the present Govern- water is Norway House> a small fao- 
ment^ to extend the knowledge of tory of the Hudson's |^y Company# 
geography and navigation. Its ob- Crossing Winnipeg Lake^ they came 
jeet was to co-operate with that un- to the mouth of the Saskatchawan^ 
der Captain Parry, in the great do- which is to be ascended, in order to 
sidcratum of fixing the northern reachCumbcrlandHouseon the Pine- 
boundaries of America, and exploring Island Lake. Here the woods nearly 
* eighty degrtes in extent, disappear, and arc replaflTd by low 

which has remained wholly unknown muddy banks, covered with willows 
to^ our boasted science. Although and reeds. 

this expedition, through tlie serious Cumberland House, situated on 
and terrible obstacles which it en- Fine- Island Lake, is a settlement 
countered, was able to accomplish farmed by the Companies with a view 
only a small part of the objects con- to the fur trade. The habitations are 
tcmplated, and though it effected its constructed without much attention 
return only through a fearful train to comfort, being merely log-houses, 
of disaster, it was yet executed in a surrounded by lofty stockades, and 
manner creditable to the individuals flanked with wooden bastions. Being 
concerned, and has brought by no deterred by the difficulty of convey- 
means a^ trifling accesssion to our ancefrom the use of glass, Uj^ey sup- 
geographical knowled^. ply its place very imperfectly by 

Mr Franklin and his companions parchment. The settlement is en- 
sailed from England on the 23d May, tirely dependent for food upon the 
1 820; but we need not fill our pages by hunting of the Indians, which affords 
going over so beaten a tractas thatof the often a very precarious supply. How- 
voyage thence to the Hudson’s Bay ever, the present governor, Williams, 
Factory at York Fort. They arrived is attempting many improvements, 
on the 30th of August, consequently He is rearing pot-herbs, grain, and 
were unable to set out till the 9th of domestic animals ; all of which, with 
Sept., when they could hope to effect proper attention, the soil is capable 
only a part of their course to the shores of producing. There are thirty men 
of the northern ocean. They were belonging to the Hudson’s Bay, and 
universally advised to take the beaten 4 greater number belonging to the 
track of the fur-traders by Cumber- North-West Company, 
land House, and the Great SlaveLake, The Indians attached to this Bet- 

as being, not indeed the most direct, tlement, and who supply it with food 
but the best known, and where they and valuable furs, do not exceed a 
could alone meet with the supplies hundred and twenty, or, including 
and assistance which were essential, their women and children, five hun- 
The first operation was to ascend dred. This is the whole population 
Hill River, a laborious course, as the scattered over an extent of about 
boats were generally to be dragged twenty thousand square miles. They 
up by ropes; sometimes through nar- consist of the Cree Indians, or what 
row rocky channels, and severd port- . the French call Knistenaux, Their 
ages occurring, across which it was character has undergone conndeiable 
necessary to take out and carry the changes from their connection with 
goods. This river derives its name Europeans. Protected fro^ the as- 
from numerous little hills which rise saults of their neighbours, are 
on its banks, the highest to 600 feet, no longer that warlike race which, 
whence there is said to be a proSpect according to the earliest accounts, 
of thirty-six lakes. The scenery was made them the terror of this part of 
very pleasing. the continent. It might be well if 

The head of Hill River is separated this were all ; but their passion for 
only by a rocky barrier frpm the small that liquid poison which the traders 
stream of the Echimamis, which flows employ as tneir principal medium of 
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exchange, keeps them in a perpetual 
state of squalid poverty, and tempts 
them to the most humiliating expe- 
dients. Notwithstanding this passion, 
they continue honest in a wonderM 
de^ee. All the implements of their 
chace are advanced to them in the 
autumn, in thn confidence of its pro- 
ductsbeing brought for sale to the tra- 
ders who have furnished them. Food, 
and other articles, after being paid 
for with the quickly-consumed com- 
modity of^spirits, are often left at 
their houses till an opportunity of 
conveyance occurs, without any dread 
of a failure in delivery. If the In- 
dian ever fails, it is reluctantly, at 
the solicitation of rival traders, who 
scruple at nothing to supplant each 
other, and tempt him with the irre- 
sistible boon of rum. Generosity, a 
savage virtue, seems also retained in 
great perfection. While a hunter has 
food, he shares it with the rest of the 
encampment ; and even his rum fur- 
nishes equally the means of intoxica- 
tion to the others as to himself. While 
this last case continues, indeed, he as- 
sumes a vpy lofty and commanding 
air, and his pretensions to superiority 
are readily admitted by those to whom 
he stands in so grateful a position. 
The Crees are enormous boasters, 
which our author attempts to palliate 
on the plea that that it is merely on 
a principle of self-defence, to terrify 
all aggressors. 

The female sex is not quite so 
harshly treated as is usual among the 
North- American Indians. They are 
indeed exposed to a good deal of out- 
ward contempt, and are not admitted 
on any solemn occasion, to eat in 
presence of their lords. Their work, 
however, is not much more severe than 
naturally falls to the lot of the sex ; 
cooking, making the hut, dressing the 
skins, &c., but, in case of sickness, 
the husband assists, and treats them 
with a good deal of kindness. We 
are sorry to find, in return, that the 
fair Crees do not adhere so strictly 
to the dutiea of their sex, as among 
some other Indian tribes. Not only 
18 their conduct very unguarded be- 
fore marriage, but matrimonial slips 
are not unfrequent; and the affair 
usually terminates by some act of re- 
venge, not bloody, but pretty severe, 
of the husband against the seducer, 
.^i^omeciines, however, the former 


makes a regular sale of his wife, at a 
rate fixed according to her age and 
other qualifications; though in the 
case of the most accomplished fair 
one, it never equals the price of a 
team of dogs. These poor Cree dam- 
sels have, we suspect, been little im- 
proved by their European connexion ; 
especially as there appears to be a 
very numerous race of half-breeds, 
combining the bad qualities of tbe 
natives both of Europe and America. 

These Indians have a more com- 
plicated mythology than their circum- 
stances would have led us to expect. 
They worship M^aesack-ootchacht, 
and Kepoochikawn, to whom they 
ascribe various adventures, too likc,^ 
in many respects, to those which the 
Pisans ascribe to their Jupiter. Their 
chief act of worship consists in stew- 
ing themselves, for more than half an 
hour, in a hot vapour bath, after 
which they make presents, sometimes 
considerable. These are accompanied 
with a speech, in which the god is 
carefully warned of their value, and 
called upon to shew his gratitude. 
They have conjurors, in whose super- 
natural powers they place an impli- 
cit trust, and who exacts from them 
large contributions. The chief proof 
of their divinity, which these persons 
dve, is to make themselves be tied 
hand and foot, and placed in a con- 
juring house, when they undertake to 
liberate their persons by the exertion 
of supernatural energies. Such a per- 
son came to Cumberland House while 
our party was there, and undertook, 
on condition of receiving a ca^iot, or 
great-coat, to exhibit this mark of his 
powers. A conjuring house was 
therefore constructed, by striking four 
willows into the ground, joihing tlieir 
tops, and throwing a moose-skin over 
the whole. The wonder-working 
man being then fast tied, and placcil 
under this covert, the Europeans and 
Indians formed a ring round him, to 
view his atchievement. For about half 
an hour he continued merely chaunt- 
ing a monotonous hymn,butat the end 
of that time the conjuring house be- 
gan to shake violently. The Indians 
now called out that the devils were 
beginning to act. The agitetion, how- 
ever, continued, without any result. 
In fact, the inclosed impostor had 
calculated on being tied by an Indian 
knot, which a very small dexterity is 
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sufficient to shake loose ; instead of 
which^ he had been put into the hands 
of a British tar^ and Jack had made 
a point of shewing himself no novice 
in the art. After long perseverance^ 
he was obliged to give in, and to cry 
for help. After so miserable an ex- 
posure, be could no longer shew his 
lace at (Cumberland House, but took 
the earliest opportunity of decamping. 
He faired better than another juggler, 
who was so imprudent as to boast of 
having caused the death of an Indian 
child recently dead. The father, just- 
ly dred with indignation, snatched 
his gun, and shot him dead on the spot. 

As soon as Mr Franklin and his 
party arrived at Cumberland House, 
they found the frost set in so intense- 
ly as to put out of the question their 
advance, during this season, to the 
Polar Sea. His zeal, however, in- 
duced him to push on to the more 
advanced settlementof Carlton House, 
on the Athabasca Lake, where he 
expected to obtain much fuller in- 
formation respecting the countries 
on the Great Slave Lake, and Cop- 
per-mine river. Hr Richardson and 
Lieutenant Hood remained at Cum- 
berland House, with instructions to 
bring forward the stores and mate- 
rials as early in the spring as the 
weather would permit. Mr ]b>anklin 
set out, therefore, with all the equip- 
ments of an Arctic journey, — the 
snow-shoe, so skilfully contrived, 
that European art has been unable 
to improve it ; the dog sledge, made 
of thin wooden boards ; the capot, or 
great-coat, with hood going under 
the fur cap ; the leathern trowsers, 
and a blanket over all. A weight 
of three hundred pounds is usually 
placed upon a sledge drawn by three 
dogs, which, however, does not travel 
more than fifteen miles a-day. 

Carltoii-House, very different from 
the splendid mansion of that name 
in the metropolis, is a mere provi- 
sion-post, the quantity of furs ob- 
tained there being inconsiderable. 
The neighbourhood is occupied by 
the Stone Indians, a quite different 
race from the Crees. Their appear- 
ance is prepossessing, their counte- 
nances affable and pleasing, their 
eyes large and expressive, with a 
bold forehead, and rather high cheek- 
bones. Their figure is good, rather 
above the middle size ; their colour 


a light copper, their face and earn 
shaded with a profusion of very black 
hair. They are by no means, how- 
ever, such a docile and manageable 
race as the Crees. On the subject of 
animals, they have adopted a creed, 
that God created them for the com- 
mon behoof of mank^id, and that 
every person is entitled to them that 
has use for them. Nor does this re- 
main in their minds a mere barren 
belief, but is reduced to practice to 
the utmost extent that circumstances 
admit. Should they find any person 
disposed to proceed upon a different 
view of the subject, tney do not he- 
sitate to make good their argument 
by shooting him through the body. 
There being here a variation of sen- 
timent between them and the colo- 
nists, the strictest vigilance is neces- 
sary on the part of the latter, who 
cannot safely go to any distance, un- 
less in parties, and well armed. 

The travellers had here an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the mode catch- 
ing tne buffalo in what is called a 
pound ; a process somewhat similar 
that by which elephants are caught 
in Ceylon. A space of a hundred 
yards diameter is inclosed, and the 
entrance banked up with snow. For 
about a mile on each side stakes are 
driven into the ground at equal dis- 
tances, intended to frighten the ani- 
mals by wearing the appearance of 
men. Horsemen with loud shouts, 
and men starting up from ambush, 
and firing guns, terrify the buffaloes, 
first into the space planted with 
stakes, and then into the interior 
inclosure, where, being pressed to- 
gether, they are quickly dispatched. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, 
that the goitre, with all its accom- 
paniments of deformity and idiotism, 
prevails strongly at Edmonton, a post 
on the Saskatchawan. All the hypo- 
theses founded on a high mountain 
position, that of snow-water most 
particularly, fail here ; for the hun- 
ters who, travelling a great part of 
the winter, drink nothing else, reco- 
ver ; but as soon as they return to the 
fort, and drink the rivulets in its vici- 
nity, the disease returns. It seems 
trac^, with great probability, to cal- 
careous impregnations, particularly 
with a species of new magnesian 
limestone. In this case, some process 
of purifying the water might preserve 
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the inhabitants from this frightful 
malady. 

From this placc^ a most extensive 
plain is said to reach as far as the 
sources of the Assiniboin, and the 
Missourij in the Rocky Mountains. 

On the 26th JVfarch^ Mr Franklin 
arrived at Foft Chepewyan, on the 
Athabasca Lake, after a dreary win- 
ter journey of eight hundred and fif- 
ty-seven miles. It is an establish- 
ment of considerable extent, situated 
on a rock}k])oint, with a tower for 
the purpose of vratching the Indians. 
During winter, it depends entirely 
for food on the fishing in the Lake. 
Early in June, however, the snow 
melts, when the country appears well 
wooded, and is covered, in a few days, 
with a very brilliant vegetation. A- 
bout two hundred and forty Indians 
bring their furs to this post. The 
Chepewyan Indians have been de- 
scribed by Hearne and Mackenzie. 
They have an appearance by no means 
prepossessing ; broad faces, projecting 
cheek-bones, and wide nostrils. They 
are reserved, selfish, indefatigable 
beggars, neither graceful in receiving 
Tior bestowing a gift : at the same 
time, instances of theft are rare. They 
have a high national pride, and call 
themselves, by way of pre-eminence, 

the people while all other na- 
tions are designated by their own par- 
ticular appellations. They formerly 
derived tne greatest benefit from the 
services of the dog ; but as they be- 
lieve themselves to have originally 
sprung from this animal, a fanatic, 
some years ago, represented to them 
the impropriety of laying heavy bur- 
dens on their venerable progenitor. 
This wrought so powerfi^y on the 
nation, that they not only gave up 
using the dog, but by some process of 
reasoning, which it seems difficult to 
tomprehend, destroyed the whole 
race, and are now obliged to drag the 
sledges with their own hands. 

The par^ being all collected, set 
out from I^Wt Chepewyan, accom- 
panied by Akaitcho, an Indian chief, 
two guides, and seven hunters. On 
the 1st of September they arrived at a 
spot on Point Lake, where they erect- 
ed a house, which they denominated 
Fort Enterprise. They had travelled 
along the shores of the Great Slave 
Lake, of which, and of other parts of 
the road, minute details are given, in 


which, however, there is nothing 
particularly interesting. Numerous 
difficulties and obstacles opposed their 
progress, but much of their severest 
suffering arose from the mosquito, 
which nourishes in this climate from 
May to September, but most particu- 
larly in July. It can penetrate the 
hide of a buffalo, and, if left undis- 
turbed, soon swells into a transparent 
globe. The wound does not swell 
like that of the African mosquito, 
but is excessively painful ; and to its 
tortures are added those inflicted by 
the horse fly, and by the sand fly, 
known in Canada by the name of 
Brulot. 

Fort Enterprise exhibited a Lap- 
land climate; and the surrounding 
country was entirely covered with 
herds of rein-deer. The neighbour- 
hood is inhabited by the Copper In- 
dians, whose numbers are estimated 
at IPO souls; 80 men and boys, 110 
women and little children. They 
bear a general resemblance to the 
Chepewyans, but are considered more 
amiable, and have often manifested 
great kindness of disposition. Though 
they display that contempt of women 
which is so general among Indians, 
they treat their wives well, and live 
happily with them. Only a few have 
more than one wife; the principal 
chief alone has three. 

On the 14th of June 1821 the party 
set out from Fort Enterprise, in the 
confidence of readiing tne Polar sea 
that summer. They passetl rapidly 
over a number of lakes, the surface 
of which being frozen allowed the 
canoes to travel over it. This, how- 
ever, was not unattended with dan- 
ger, as the icc was broken in many 
places ; they had also the discomfort 
of being obliged to wade in waist- 
deep before they could reach the 
solid surface. 

On the 1st of July the party reach- 
ed the Copiper-inine River, the de- 
scent of winch was to bring them to 
the ocean. They found themselves 
for three miles involved in a succes- 
sion of rapids, the canoes shooting 
through large stones, a single stroke 
of which would have destroyed them. 
Once entered, they could not recede, 
and were obliged to depend upon the 
skill of the bowmen and steersmen. 
The channel, too, was still not wholly 
cleared of drift-ice and snow. After 
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leaving the rapids, the stream was 
about 300 yards wide, flbwiug be- 
tween banks of sand thinly wooded. 

As the party approached the sea, 
small parties of Esquimaux began to 
appear. The Copper-mine Indians 
had given the most alarming accounts 
of the ferocity of this tribe ; but our 
party discovered nothing but terror, 
which induced them to ily at first 
sight,, and rendered it scarcely possi- 
ble to obtain any parley with them. 
It seems very clear that the Indians 
had been the aggressors against these 
poor people, and that there was no- 
thing on their part but self-defence 
and retaliation. As their parties, 
however, multiplied, the Indians 
were seized with a panic that they 
would be surrounded, and their re- 
turn cut off. Under the influence of 
this impression, they formed the re- 
solution of taking their departure, 
from which no entreaty or remon- 
strance could dissuade them. This 
was a serious blow to the expedition, 
and was aggravated, when the inter- 
preters cxnressed an earnest wish 
to follow the example, representing 
that their services were no longer of 
use, when there were no Indians 
whose words they could interpret. 
As they were the only good hunters 
remaining, however, the party en- 
forced the original agreement which 
bound them to remain, but were 
obliged to watch them carefully till 
the Indians were out of reach. 

On the 21st of July, after a voyage 
of 33 1 miles from Fort Enterprise, 
Mr Franklin and his companions 
embarked on the Arctic Ocean. As 
they were now on the scene, with a 
view to which the expedition had 
been undertaken, we shall enter into 
their transactions in somewhat great- 
er detail. 

The vessels turned to the eastward, 
and for four days found a coast 
stretching almost due in that di- 
rection. Notwithstanding occasional 
impediments from winds, ice, and 

tude. The coast was at first well co- 
vered with vegetation, but afterwards 
mesented the most sterile and in- 
hospitable aspect that could be ima- 
ging, being nothing but a succession 
of trap-rocks, the debris of which 
covered all the intervening valleys. 
The sea immediately along the coast 


presented an open channel, on the 
outside of whicn were crowded ran- 
ges of islands, rocky and barren, pre- 
senting high cliffs of acolumnar struc- 
ture. To sudiessive groups of these 
were given the names of Oouper Be- 
rens, (Governor of Hudson's Bay 
Company;) Sir Graham Moore, Law- 
ford, (Vice Admiral;) Sir Everard 
Home, Jameson, (Professor.) One 
important feature was the appearance 
of a considerable quantity of small 
driftwood, of whicli no trace had ap- 
peared in theCopper-minT River, and 
which was not known to be brought 
down by any stream on this coast, 
except Mackenzie's River. Its ap- 
pearance here, therefore, indicated a 
current from the westward, and con- 
sequently an open sea on that side. 

On the 25th, the boats were in- 
volved in a very thick fog, and the 
sea was incumbered with large masses 
of drift-ice, through which it was 
extremely difficult to make their way 
amid the darkness. The c^st, com- 
posed of craggy granite cli^, admit- 
ted no landing, so that nothing could 
be more dreary, desolate, and peri- 
lous, than their situation. On the 
2ejtb, the fog having partially clear- 
ed away, they found that they had 
doubled a bold cape, to which they 
gave the name of Barrow. They 
then made their way through a nar- 
row and ice-entangled channel, be- 
tween what they supposed to be un 
island and the main ; but when they 
were fairly through, it proved that 
both sides had been continent, and 
that Riey were in a close bay or har- 
bour. The same wind, too, which 
had blown them in, rendered it im- 
possible for them to get out; and 
they w6rc kept some days inclosed 
here, while there was a fair wind for 
them in the open sea. This harbour, 
to which they gave the name of De- 
tention, is good, situated in latitude 
67*63 N., longitude 110*4-1 W. 

It was the 29th before, by favour 
of a land-breeze, the party were able 
to extricate themselves from this 
unfortunate position. Then having 
passed what they called Moor*s Bay, 
and rounded Point Kater, they en- 
tered a deep bay, to which they gave 
the name of Arctic Sound. A change 
in the colour of the water indicated 
a river, which, accordingly, they 
found; and as their provisions were 
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becoming spoiled, and, moreover, 
scanty, and the season wearing on, 
a party was dispatched upward, to 
open, if possible, a communication 
with some Esquimaux hunters. They 
found no Esquimaux, but two deer, 
and a brown bear, the paws of which 
were boiled bji. the officers, and found 
excellent. 

The expedition now proceeded 
along the eastern shore of Arctic 
Sound, to which they gave the name 
of Banks's Peninsula ; and after 
sounding Toint Woollaston, found 
themselves in another large opening. 
They were unable to decide whether 
it was a bay or a passage between 
islands, and were thus obliged to 
spend several days in exploring it. 
They at length ascertained it to be a 
very long inlet, stretching from 
north to south. They gave it the 
name of Bathurst's Inlet, and to se- 
veral large islands, on its western 
side, the names of Goulburn, Elliot, 
and Co(;^burn. 

It was the 10th of August before 
the boats were again in the open sea, 
and after some detention by bad wea- 
ther, they were proceeding prosper- 
ously between the continent and 
what they supposed to be a large 
island, when they were dismayed to 
find that they were again in the heart 
of a large bay, which they could get 
out of only by retracing their steps. 
They gave the name of this bay to 
Lord Melville, and of several smal- 
ler bays branching out of it, to Sir 
TV. J. Hme, Sir G. Warrender, and 
('aptain Parry. The land was flat 
and barren, and the head-lands bore 
traces of visits from the Esquimaux, 
but none of them recent. 

On emerging again into the open 
sea, the attention of the commander 
was strongly called by his compa- 
nions, to the state of the expedition. 
They were reduced to three days 
provisions, were destitute of fuel, 
and there was every appearance of 
the season becoming unfavourable. 
In consequence of the time lost in 
exploring so many sounds and inlets, 
there could no longer be any hope of 
reaching Hudson's Bay, and ascer- 
taining its connection with the ocean, 
which washes the northern coast of 
America. Under all these circum- 
stances, Mr Franklin conceived him- 
self not justified in exposing himself 


and companions to almost certain 
destruction, by attempting to proceed 
farther. He merely sailed three days 
on to Cape Turnagain, in latitude 
68*18 N., and longitude 109.25 W. 
The coast, from the entry of Melville 
Sound to this point, runs due north ; 
but there was an appearance of its 
then again trending to the cast. Al- 
though Cape Turnagain is only six 
degrees and a half east of Copper- 
mine River, they had sailed 555 geo- 
graphic miles. 

The question was now to return, 
and it was necessary for them to ef- 
fect this without food or any provi- 
sion for traversing so vast an extent 
of the frozen regions. The route by 
which they came had the advantage 
of being known; but it was very 
circuitous, and could afford little of 
those supplies of food, of which they 
were in urgent want. After fuU 
consideration, therefore, it was re- 
solved to endeavour to penetrate di- 
rect to Fort Enterprise from Arctic 
Sound, by way of the river called 
Hood's River, which fell into it. 
This journey affords one of the most 
dreadful tales of human misery on 
record, but of which an abridgment 
can give only a very faint idea. 

S degree of physical suffering 
the extremes of hunger and 
cold could inflict, was from the first 
experienced. The country was found 
entirely barren ; and it was only oc- 
casionally that a deer or a partridge, 
divided among the members of the 
expedition, afforded a few morsels 
to each. The only vegetable supply 
was of a disgusting substance, called 
tripe de roche, which they found by 
dicing in the snow among the rocks. 
The^ had no adequate means of over- 
coming tlie natural obstacles of 
mountains, lakes, and rivers, which 
they encountered. The necessity of 
laborious travelling in this state of 
inanition, produced fatigue, faintness, 
and often an entire loss of the power 
of motion. Portions of the expedi- 
tion successively dropped, and put- 
ting together such log-huts as they 
comd, waited till the more vigorous 
could push forward and send them 
succour. The first, however, who 
reached Ewt Enterprise met with a 
woeful disappointment. They found 
it totally desolate, the Indians, who 
were expected to be found there with 
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food and supplies, having proceeded 
to the southward. There was no- 
thing left, but to follow them indefi- 
nitely ovdr this vast tract, in the 
hope of at last overtaking them. 
The detachment which suffered most 
dismally was that under Dr Richard- 
son. There was with it an Iro- 
quois Indian of the name of Michel, 
in whom the mahsuada famei had 
developed all the ferocious and 
treacherous propensities of his tribe. 
He appears certainly to have killed 
two of the party, one of whom was 
Lieutenant Hood, a leader, and a 
highly promising young officer. As 
there appeared every reason to be- 
lieve that he was meditating simi- 
lar purposes against the rest. Dr 
Richardson conceived himself redu- 
ced to the dreadful necessity of shoot* 
ing him. At length all the party, 
except tile advanced guard in chace 
of the Indians, had dragged itself 
forward to Fort Enterprise, where 
they found shelter, but were about 
to yield to famine, when they were 
sur])ri8ed by the report of a musket, 
and soon saw three Indians running 
up to the fort. Their miseries might 
now be considered as terminated; 
they were tended and supplied with 
the utmost care by these kind In- 
dians, till they were able to travel- 
I n the course of the following sum- 
mer they reached the Hudson's Bay 
Factory, after a journey of 5550 
miles. 

Although this expedition did not 
attain all its objects, it yet made an 
important addition to our knowledge 
of the northern boundaries of Ame- 
rica. It completely established the 
fact of an ocean on that side, and in 
a somewhat lower latitude than had 
been commonly supposed. It deli- 
neated a certain extent of the shores 
of that ocean, and enabled us to form 
conjectures respecting its ulterior di- 
rection. In regard to the style, it 
has no peculiar animation or interest; 
at the same time, we are not disposed 
to quarrel with such narratives, 
when they contain useful matter, 
given in a style, plain, honest, and 
without pretension. We can only 
complain of its being spun out to too 
great a lepgth. The navigation of 
the Polar Sea, indeed, comprising 
only pages out of the 500, is rather 
too short ; but the return is so event- 


ful, as to be worthy of all the detail 
that is given of it. But to spend 350 
pages in minute topographical details 
of so monotonous a country as that 
which extends from the Hudson's 
Bay Fort to the Polar Sea, is too 
much. It can interest us very little 
to hear, over and ovfr, that they 
found a wood here, a rock there, and 
shot a deer for dinner. Doubtless, a 
man, who has travelled five thousand 
miles, and navigated the frozen ocean, 
is entitled to charge four guineas for 
his book. We wish, however, that 
the tax could be levietl on our purses 
only, and not on our time. We make 
no objections to the getting up of the 
volume. The embellishments are 
copious, and many of them elegant. 

This interesting journey affords 
some data, bearing upon that ques- 
tion which keeps us all in breatnless 
anxiety — the progress and fate of 
Captain Parry. There seems no 
longer any reasonable doubt, that 
Hudson's Bay opens into tRe Ame- 
rico- Arctic ocean. Besides several cir- 
cumstances mentioned in this work, 
it seems clear, that if Parry had 
stuck anywhere short of the Copper- 
mine River, he must either have re- 
turned, or been heard of. Then the 
occurrence of Kotzebue's Sound, and 
the mouth of Mackenzie's River, in 
nearly the same latitude with the 
coast surveyed by the present expe- 
dition, suggests strongly the idea of 
a continuous line of coast, such as 
we find very commonly in the grand 
outlines of continents. At the same 
time. Nature observes no such unifor- 
mity, as not to make it extremely 
possible that some great promontory 
may stretch out to the north, or that 
islands may cluster so close, and their 
channels be so obstructed with ice, 
as to bar a passage. On the whole, 
we may perhaps say that it is not at 
all certain, but yet more likely than 
otherwise, that the passage may be 
effected. When we consider the va- 
rious causes of detention, which ap- 
pear on the face of his own and of 
Mr Franklin's journal, we cannot 
wonder that Captain Parry should 
have taken two summers to work his 
way through. We have been accus- 
tomed to look with alarm to the lapse 
of a third summer without his ai>- 
pearance. On consideration, how- 
ever, it may be remarked, that, sup- 
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posing the navigation of the two last bears, which he would be able to 
summers to liavc brought him near catchy would easily enable him to 
Behring’s Straits, and Siat he there husband his stock for another season, 
finds some impassable obstacle, it We hope still better thingi^ however, 
may cost him two more summers to and are not a little sanguine, that in 
make his way back. He is provi- the course of the present summer, 
sioned, we understand, for only two we may hear, across Asiatic Russia, 
winters; but Dy our author’s account, of his appearance at the mouth of the 
the quantity of deer and fish, or, if strait which separates Asia from 
it came to tlie worst, of seals and America. 


SKETCHES FROM NATURE. 

MV DEAR FRIEND, March 181f?. 


I 8HAI.L just resume my recital 
where I left it, viz. at the village of 

E i and beg you to allow your 

fancy to accompany me on my way 
a little, until we get over this mo- 
mentous history of my travelling ad- 
ventures. Immediately upon the 
Storm appearing to slacken, I set out 
again, being desirous to get as far 
forward as possible, in order to make 
ray day’s journey the easier. 
But, alas ! the brightening of the 
sky which had caused me think the 
blast was blown over, had been one 
of these fallacious smiles of hope, 
which only allure us to drink the 
deeper of the cup of sorrow and dis- 
appointment. Snort way had I gone 
when it began to darken down all 
around me, and the snow to drive 
thicker and faster. I never could 
endure the thought of being van- 
quished, therefore would not turn 
again, but hastened on towards the 
next village, which was about three 
miles distant. MHien 1 was about 
half way, and taking a nearer path 
across a field, which lay high and 
exposed, the tempest seemed to col- 
lect all its might, and darkened, and 
howled, and descended upon me 
with tenfold violence, till, cncuin- 
berefl as I was with my umbrella 
and bundle, it literally dashed me to 
the ground, and raged, and battered 
upon me with pitiless fury. In that 
moment I felt as if an outcast from 
the whole human race, unaided, un- 
pitied, exposed^ all the force of the 
storms, — the sport of the malignant 
demons of the air, — and my heart 
almost died within me : — I thought 
life a burden of woe and weariness, 
the sooner shaken off the better ; and 
I ^most wished never more to rise 
the storm-drenched ground. 
Conscience, however, told me that 


such thoughts were sinful, — 1 trem- 
bled at my own madness, and getting 
up in a better frame of mind, made 
the best of my way to the village of 
W , where I took up iny quar- 

ters for the night. The house into 
which I went was kept by two sis- 
ters, middle-aged women ; the one a 
widow, the other, one of that deno- 
mination for which I bear the most 
profound respect, old maids. I got 
placed comfortably beside a good fire, 
and finding myself tolerably at ease, 
after the bitter blast I had endured, 
began to make my observations. The 
widow appeared to assume the chief 
power, as mistress, looking after the 
wants of her guests, the work of tlie 
house, and other such like occupa- 
tions ; and calling occasionally upon 
her daughter, a fine-looking hand- 
some young woman, apparently about 
seventeen years of age, to lend her 
assistance. The old maid was one 
to whom Nature had been unfavour- 
able; she was lame of one of her 
legs, and her left arm was stiff at the 
elbow ; while her right was shorter 
than its due proportion, and her 
shoulders very much raised. Yet, 
there she sat upon a low-cushioned 
chair, industriously and actively 
carrying on her^trade of mantua- 
maker and milliner, apparently quite 
cheerful and happy, aided by her 
niece, when she could be sparetl 
from the household occupations. 
When I entered ** the room,” she 
turned her head, and disjdayed a 
face which had been formerly more 
than commonly handsome ; a smile 
of content seemed habitually fixed 
upon her lips, and her light-blue 
eyes glanced and sparkled with some- 
thing of a keen romantic vivacity. 
She accosted me kindly, welcome 
me to a seat at the wannest side 
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of ^ the fire, and 'very soon became 

S uite familiar with me« telling me all 
lie news of the place, and no doubt 
expecting a similar confidence and 
ircedom from me. I told her just 
what I chose concerning myself, 
but contrived to maintain her good 
opinion so much, that she continued 
her village^ncws quite freely : in 
particular, she gave me a very full 
account of an attempt that had been 
made by the young people of the vil- 
lage and neighbourhood, to act the 
Gentle Shepherd, in which her niece 
(for whom she seemed to have a great 
liking,) had performed the part of 
whh much applause. At 
lengtji, when the conversation was 
beginning to grow languid, she, hav- 
ing learned from myself that I came 
from G , put a number of ques- 

tions to me concerning various places 
in it, several of which 1 could not 
answer to her satisfaction. She ap- 
peared chiefly desirous to be ii]^rm- 
ed concerning tlie ancient places of 
defence, and chief seats of the once- 
powerful families of Maxwell and 
Ilerries, in the lower part of Gallo- 


way : and upon my asking her why 
she inquired for such places and 
families, she told me that her mo- 
ther came from that part of the 
country, and i^scd to relate tradi- 
tional tales, and sing old ballads 
about the Maxwells and Herrieses. 
I Uien asked her, if she herself could 
repeat any of the old ballads. She 
answered, she ims^ned she could 
nearly repeat some of them, and 
would try one, to amuse me till bed- 
time should draw near. You know 
1 have long been in th« habit of 
carrying paper and pencil with me 
wherever I went, that I might note 
down any thing worth while that 
should occur. 1 immediately pre- 
pared my writing materials, and, 
by making all Uie speed in my 
power, I noted down the most of 
her old ballad, as she sung, or ra- 
ther chaunted it in a slow, Cbevy- 
Chace tone. Since 1 came here, 1 
wrote out a fair copy of it, and send 
it here inclosed, as 1 imagine you 
will find i^ little interesting, since 
all the pl4||;w$ mentioned must be 
quite famil& to you. 




The cloud that hang on the high Cairns- 
nmir, 

In many an airy fold, 

Flang back the gleams o* the setting sun, 
In crimson and in gold. 

The wind that luid ravM wf a madman's 
wrath, 

The hale o' the lee-lang day, 

Sank, sighing saft in a whisiiering tone, 
An’ murmur'd its fury away. 

Fast 'gan the cloak o* the gloamin' gray 
O'er hill an’ glen to spread ; 

Till hid was the brier, and the glossy 
slae, 

An' the gleam o' the lieather red. 

An' down the glens^d around the hills. 
The mist spread deep an' high. 

Till the tufted firs on yon ,wee hill-tap 
Seem'd leaning against the sky. 

Where, ocean-like, on the Cowan-moss, 
The mist lay deep an* drear, 

The sounding clank of a steed was heard 
Approaching fast an* near. 

An* louder the shrill an* the wailing cry 
Of a lady’s voice o* grief. 

Mix’d wi* the rude an’ bouterous words 
or Corra's led-hair'd chief : 


Oh wac to the day, Lord Ilerries !** 
she cried, 

That first my face ye saw, 

When 1 sat* by ray mither’s knee, an’ 
sang 

In my father's pcacefu* ba*. 

“ Oh why did ye gaze on me sae long, 
Wi’ the glances o’ love In your e’e ? 
An* why did ye ask again for the sang, 
Sae saft an* sae tenderly ? 

‘‘ An’ why did ye tak’ your costly chain 
O red gold burnish'd clear, 

An’ throw 't o’er my neck, as ye melting- 
]y breath'd 

A tale o' fond love in my car. 

” Ye guardian spirits ! oh where war ye 
gane? 

Nae help, nae aid could ye gie s • ’ 
Thy Mary, sae flatter'd, an' left to her- 
sel', 

Dear Allan, was faithless to thee.” 

“ Now cease, bonnie Mary !” the Knight 
replied. 

Nor blame me sae bitterlie, 

I've won ye through peril, an' strife, an' 
blood, 

An’ the joy o’ my tower ye maun be. 

4Q 
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An* see wbare the lights o* my castle 
gleam 

Through the mist-cloud rolling gray ; 

Ye shall be the lady there yoursel*, 

An’ nane to say ye nay. 

“ I’ll big ye a bower whare ye may sing 
Fu’ sweet an* melodiouslie ; 

An* woe to thd' wight wha wad dare to 
come, 

An* tak* my wee bird frae me. 

“ Then cease your complaint, my bonnie 
Ma^ ! 

Nae langer vainly pine. 

Though the ha’ o’ your father is low in 
the dust, 

A better yc’se share o’ mine.” 

His bugle blew loud, an* the draw-bridge 
fell, 

An’ the gate stood open wide ; — 

** Come, warrior and maiden,” Lord 
llerries cried, 

“ An’ welcome my bonnie bride.” 

But wheg they lifted her aff the steed. 
Pale grew her cheek and wan ; 

An’ chill through her limbs, when she 
touch’d the ground, 

A shuddering faintness ran. 

An’ when she was borne to Lord Herries’s 
bower, 

A’e death-shriek uttered she ; 

A’e heave gi’cd her heart, ati* then lay 
still. 

An* life forsook her dim e’c. 

They bathed her brow in the cauldest 
spring. 

To bring her to life again ; 

ITadst thou ne’er come alive, O lady ! it 
had sav’d 

Thee warlds o’ sorrow an’ pain ! 

But the light o’ life glimmered again in 
her e’e. 

An* fluttered again in her heart ; 

It trembled alang in her warming veins, 
Wi’ a slow an’ a shuddering start. 

Wr e’e half opened she look’d up to Hea- 
ven, 

For aid as If she wad seek ; 

An’ the big roun* tears gush’d out fU’ 
fast, 

An* ran down o’er her cheek. 

The lang lang night the fair maiden lay 
Like ane in a dream o* fear, 

weakly struggles in horror an* pain, 
. To wake frae the vision drear. 


Fast panted her heart, an’ ftist her blude 
Ran burnin’ through ilka vein $ 

An’ aft, like fire through a murky cloud. 
Fell thoughts gaed through her brain. 

Yet wakened she not, but aften moan’d 
In murmurs low an’ weak ; 

Till echoed the ha’ wi’ the wild war- 
shout. 

An’ woman’s wailing shriek. 

But here, unfortunately, there was 
* a hole in the ballad.' She had quite 
forgot what came next, and all her 
efforts to recollect it were in vain ; 
however, after a few unconnected 
lines here and there, she came at 
last near the termination of the story, 
to a part more entire, and which she 
continued as follows : 

To the tow'er’s high tap she frantic ran. 
An’ gazed out on the green ; 

But, oh ! what a sight o’ horror wild 
There met that maiden’s e’en ! 

On the gory bank, in the thraws o’ death. 
Her Allan she beheld ; 

An’ fast feae a gash on his comely breast 
A stream o’ his heart’s-bluid well’d. 

A’e moment in agony breathless she 
stood,^ 

Nae tear wet her death-set e’c ; 

She scream’d, My Allan ! is this the re- 
ward 

For a* thy love to me ? 

Lord Henries ! the curse o* a broken 
heart 

King aye thy head abunc. 

An’ abune thy race, till they perish a’. 
For the bluidy deed thou hast dune ! 

“ An’ crush’d fii’ soon be thy tower o* 
pride ! 

Ay, crush’d for ever mair ; 

Nae man big up its ruin’d wa’s, 

Nor mak’ his dwelling there ! 

My murdered love ! my Allan, stay ! 
Thy Mary’s faults forgi’e ! 

Lord Herries ne’er shall share the hand 
Sae fondly vowed to thee ! 

We’ll join in death !”— .she headlong 
sprung 

Frae aff the turret high ; 

An’ plunging sank within the stream 
That bubbled bluidy by. 

The water-lily’s gory leaf. 

That floated on the wave. 

Dash’d wide beneath the maiden’s fa*. 
Then closing, form'd her grave. 
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Whether there had been any more 
of the ballad she could not tell, but 
rather imagined it ended there ; at 
any rate, die knew no more of it. 
You may guess my surprise, when I 
heard in that old fragment a curse 
denounced on the name and resi- 
dence of the Herries’ family, which 
seems so completely accomplished. 
The family, you know, has long been 
extinct ; and the old tower of Corra 
is falling piece-meal into utter ruin, 
without an eilbrt being made to repair 
it, though it yet might easily be ren- 
dered habitable. After this hallad, we 
had a good deal of talk about old ruin- 
ed or haunted castles, and such like 
stories ; more, by a great deal, than 
I 'can either recollect or repeat, or 
than you would care about hearing. 

In this manner the evening passed 
•on much more a^eeably than I could 
have imagined it possible, and at 
length I retired to bed, where, fa- 
tigued as 1 was in body, and depres- 
sed in mind, I really slept soundly ; 
not so much as interruptedby adream, 
which had not been the case for some 
time before, occasioned, perhaps, by 
the thought of my approaching de- 
parture, which continually weighed 
down mjr heart, and hung upon my 
fancy, like the night-mare. 

Morning came ; the bustle of the 
people in the house awoke me pretty 
early : I gazed around me, and for a 
considerable while could not conceive 
where I was : die events of the pre- 
ceding day appeared to roe like ^e 
fragments of some confused dream, 
half remembered by one half awake. 
But, alas ! a litde reflection and ob- 
servation, joined to the sound of un- 
known voices, soon informed me of 
the sad reality, and admonished me 
of the journey which yet lay before 
me. 1 hastily prepared nwself, paid 
my reckoning, and set ofi!, without 
seeing cither my favourite the old 
maid, who had entertained me so 
agreeably the preceding evening, or 
her niece. After getting fairly out 
of the village, 1 turned, and looked 
round roe widi a heavy heart ; and 
the appearance of Nature was by no 
means adapted to dispel my gloomy 
feelings. The sun snone out from 
between huge broken masses of dark 
clouds, the fragments of yesterday’s 
storm, with a cold, forbidding glare ; 
the earth half covered with snow 


and sleet, reflected his rays with a 
cheerless, mirror-like coldness. To 
look on the cold bleak scene around 
me made me tremble to the very 
heart, and 1 hasted on as fast as pos- 
sible, both to warm myself by my in- 
creased speed, and to dispel the pain 
of thinking. After mossing a wild 
brown muir, I arrived*at the village 
of L , which is situated very plea- 

santly at the confluence of two fine 
little rivers. The sun had by this 
time acquired considerable strength, 
and the snowy garb was^rapidly va- 
nishing from the fields, and trees, 
and hill-sides, wherever they were ex- 
posed to the sunshine. I gazed down 
upon the village, felt that it was a 
pleasant place indeed, and that 1 could 
almost like to live there ; but the re- 
coUection of a dearer scene, and be- 
loved friends, came over my mind, 
with a power so deep, so sad, that, to 
prevent my feelings from entirely un- 
manning me, 1 was compelled to hur- 
ry into the village, and, by mingling 
with the real bustle of life,*avoid the 
tortures of memory. From Ir— — 
I continued my journey through a 
country whose features were entirely 
new to me. The greater part of the 
road lies in a kind of glen, between 
two ranges of immensely high hills ; 
beautiful indeed, but how unlike our 
Galloway hills ! In vain did I look 
for the stern, bold, and rough gfey 
chflr of granite, — ^in vain for the love- 
ly romantic robe of red wide-waving 
heather; instead of these, if there ap- 
pears any thing like rock, it is a brown 
sand-stone, of a strange corroded de- 
caying appearance, and the hill-sides 
are smooth, or varied into wavy 
heights, and hollowed like snow- 
wreaths, completely ^[reen ; except 
where some strong spring has burst 
out, and formed a red scaur, having 
pushed the outer sward down the 
hill by its first torrent, and afterwards 
worn itself a channel : some of these 
appear to be dry, and now growing 
up ; others seem but lately broken 
forth. There are several species of 
^ass, and other wild plants^ upon the 
sides of the road, new to me, but not 
one tuft of heather that I could see. 
Some of the hills appear very steep, 
and of great height; in particular, 
one called the Wisp. 1 could not 
help gazing with ixtter astonishment 
upon the flocks of sheep feeding upon 
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places so high> and« as 1 thought^ w 
abrupt^ that I would have held it 
impossible for any other creature than 
a goat to have clambered upon them 
with any degree of safety. 

I met with no adventure, and fell 
in with no fellow-traveller, but held 
on my lonely, journey; gazing and 
wondering at all around me, till I 

came to H , where I now am, 

but where 1 have no great wish to 
remain for any length of time. When 
I arrived here, my first business was 
to seek a convenient lodging, and o- 
ther things of the same nature, which 
'was soon accomplished ; and when 
I seated myself by the fire, my little 
bundle lying beside me, and my stick 
and umbrella set into t^e comer, and 
found myself really and completely 
in H—, I cannot tell you how I felt. 
Far from all my friends, alone in a 
world with which I was utterly un- 
acquainted, the strongly-excited state 
of resolution which had hitherto sup- 
ported tpe subsided ; not a friendly 
face to smile upon me, not the dear 
accents of a friendly voice to cheer 
my drooping spirits, — I was indeed 
sick at heart. 1 sat and thought of 
the friends and scenes of my home, 
painting in my mind how they were 
all employed, — arranged my parents, 
brothers, and sisters, rounci the dear 
fijre-side 1 had so recently left, — saw 
my own empty seat, — heard them 
speak of me, and saw the tears of my 
Youngest sister, — till thought was no 
longer supportable, and 1 crept to bed 
like a beaten school-boy. 

Nae inair in Cargen’s woody glens 
And rocky streams I’ll lonely stray ; 

Or where, meandVing through the plains, 
It winds amang the meadows gay : 

Nae mair, slow wandering down its side, 
The sweet primroses I will pu’ ; 

Nae mair among the hazels hide, 

And bid the noisy world adieu. 

Nae mair beneath th espreading trees 
That shade its tonk tf’ll roam along. 

To hear, soft swelling on the breeze. 

The Linnet tune its sivectcstsong : 


I ought now to tell you what 1 
think of this place, but 1 must beg 
you to be content with a very few 
remarks upon it, for two reasons ; 
my paper is nearly full, and my mind 
is, 1 fear, rather prejudiced. I can- 
not avoid comparing H toD , 

and the comparison is not fair ; in- 
deed, few places will bear compari- 
son with ]>■ — , situated as it is in 
one of the finest vallies ever Nature 
formed, and guarded from every in- 
clement blast by a noble amphitheatre 
of beautiful hills, wooded, and culti- 
vated to the very summits. Here 
there is neither the grand nor the 
beautiful ; the hills, of which there 
are plenty, are by no means pictu- 
resque or pleasant ; woods there arc 
none, and the only thing of that ap- 
pearance is here and there a stunted, 
unthriving patch of brushwood, in 
which vegetation seems scarce alive. 
The town and neighbourhood is plen- 
tifully supplied w’ith fine water from 
innumerable mountain streams ; but 
fuel is extremely scarce, the country 
producing neither coal, peat, nor 
wood. "What a difference between 
this place and the place 1 have just 
left — ^it may be for ever I — the beau- 
tiful, the fertile fields of my own 
home ! You will be surprised when 
1 inform you that 1 have attempted 
to write a few verses, with the view 
of employing an idle hour till iny 
books arrive, and keeping away 
melancholy. 1 insert them, in or- 
der to fill the remaining corner of my 
paper. 

Nac mair, when gleamin’ hides the hill. 
And thick’ning shades invade the glen, 
I’H hear its murmurs, slow and still. 

Far frae the busy haunts of men. 

Nae mair wi’ gamesome youthfu’ glee. 
I’ll sport yon lofty woods aniang ; 

Or view the distant swelling sea. 

Its foaming surges sweep alang. 

Though distant fur 1 lonely stray. 

And heavy griefs my bosfim swell, 

On these fair scenes of life’s young day 
Yet Memory fondly loves to dwell ! 
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REMINISCENCES OF AULD LANGSYNE. 

No. V. 

When the sun sets, shadciws, that shewed at noon 
But small, appear most long and terrible ; 

So when we think Fate hovers o’er our heads, 

Our apprehensions shoot beyond all bounds ; 

Echoes, the very leavings of a voice. 

Grow babbling ghosts, and call us to our graves. 

Lec*t Oedipus, 


The love of life is so natural to 
man, that he who deliberately and 
uniformly wishes for death, may be 
considered as th^ victim of extraor- 
dinary misfortune, or dreadfully dis- 
eased either in body or mind. It is 
often, perhaps, not so much from a 
reluctance to renounce our present 
enjoyments, as from the anticipation 
of some imaginary bliss still before 
us, that we grasp so keenly at life. 
Wc are content with the present, 
but expect to be delighted with the 
luture. Like travellers in a strange 
country, instead of lingering in a 
flowery meadow, we hurry forward 
from one ascent to another, impatient 
to contemplate the landscape, our 
view of which is dim and indistinct 
from its distance, or obstructed by 
intervening objects. The youthful 
nobleman, who extends and new-mo- 
dcls his pleasure grounds, hopes to 
linger in the shades of trees just 

S lanted. The wealthy father views 
is son and heir, as he bestrides the 
hobby horse, and expects to see him 
a great man ; while the fond mother 
contemplates the daughter at her feet 
dressing her doll, and wishes to live 
till she see her well married. The 
Abbe Morellet was wont to declare, 
that, in spite of his overwhelming in- 
firmities, he still clung to life, in the 
hope of seeing how the French Re- 
volution would end. I have heard 
of a gentleman possessed of an en- 
tailed estate, who said he could die 
contented to-morrow, provided he 
could hear of the heir-of-entail being 
dead to-night ; and 1 knew an old 
woman, who wished to live till the 

name of K should be extinct in 

the parish. 

Such were my inflections and re- 
miniscences, as I stood in the kirk- 

yard of , looking at a tombstone, 

which recorded the death of a youth- 
ful acquaintance, whom 1 once heard 


express a motive for wishing to live, 
which, although perhap^nearly akin 
to those often felt and indulged, are 
seldom so frankly avowed. What 1 
am now to relate happened forty years 
ago, but the circumstance lives on 
my mind like a tale of yesterday. 

At thatperiod,penDy-weddingsil 
general among the lower cL 
might here describe the economy^ 
hilarity of these rural fetes, now fast 
falling into desuetude, and which, 
probably, the rising generation will 
know only as having h^jird them 
talked of among the customs of auld 
langsync. But this has already been 
done in your Miscellany for Novem- 
ber 1818, with a graphic fidelity of 
which, in my early days, 1 often had 
ocular demonstration. At the time 
to which I particularly allude there 
was to be a penny- wedding in a vil- 
lage near by, — the number of gUQ^ts 
being limited to three or four score ; 
at some occasions of this kind they 
amounted to as many hundreds. 
Among those now invited were four 
young men, all in the heyday of 
youth, and none of them were under 
six feet in height ; they were all asso- 
ciates, generally reckoned the beaux, 
and on some occasions the bullies of 
the parish. At the wedding of which 
1 write, they had preconcerted to be 
so, by oi\gaging all the finest and 
bonniest lasses ; to the great mortifi- 
cation of the swains, to whom Nature 
had been less favourable in their ex- 
ternal appearance. According to the 
custom of these entertainments, the 
barn was turned into a ball-room, 
and the bridegroom's bed-chamber 
converted into a tippling-house. In 
the former, fiddling and dancing 
were the order of the day, or rather 
of the night ; for the fun was gener- 
ally kept up far beyond witching 
time of niglu/’ In the latter, the 
lads regaled themselves in the com- 
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pany of roaideuaand matrons^ with 
copious libations of ruin punch ; and 
all was love^ laughter^ and good- 
humour. Our four beaux, already 
mentioned, arranged matters so, that 
two kept possession of the floor in 
the barn, dancfng with the prettiest 
girls left; Wlyle their confederates 
had their post in the bridegroom’s 
ben-house, with half a score of the 
bonniest lasses round them ; and as 
the young men exchanged situations 
alternate!^, they succe^ed in grati- 
fying their* own vanity, by^sap- 
pointing their rivals. They never 
ceased dancing till in a state of pro- 
fuse perspiration, and then had re- 
course to the stimulating beverage 
prepared for them by their coadju- 
these pleasures being inter- 
geably prolonged to the wee 
nour ayont the twall.” This 
was about the beginning of harvest, 
when an epidemic fever was prevalent 
in that part of the country, and the 
young whose death I have no- 
ticed as recorded on the stone, had 
said, that his only fear of the fever 
was, lest he should die before David 
R— ’s marriage. Alas ! how weak 
and blind are mortals ! Our favour- 
ed bliss becomes our bane.” He 
was one of the four beaux whose 
feats of gallantry I have just now 
recorded : — ^before Christmas, he and 
two of his companions were in their 
graves : the fourth lingered till the 
approach of summer, when he fdso 
fell the victim of bis own vanity and 
folly. 

1 had walked to the church-yard 
before breakfast, and the stone which 
reminded me of this catastrophe was 
the first that caught my eye. As I 
sauntered over the dwellings of the 
dead, every step called up recollec- 
tions of langsyne ; 

Of youth, and love, in days of yore, 

Of feuds and friendships now no more $ 

Of manners chang’d, fashions new— 

The past still present to my view. 

J paused at the grave of an old 
woman, while a host of associations 
crowded on my mind, carrying me 
back, not only to childhood, but to 
times far more remote. My foot now 
pres8e4 the turf that covered the 
duet of Lizzie R - ■ , whom 1 once 
knew a living chronicle, beyond all 
^th whom I was ever acquainted ; 


her mind was a storehouse, where 
truth and fable were so blended as 
to defy separation ; die recollected 
whatever she had heard from her 
grandmother; and what she heard 
she readily believed, making no dis- 
tinction between 

All that the nurse, and all the priest had 
taught. 

When I first knew her, she was 
an aged widow, residing almost close 
by my mndfathcr’s. No modern 
farmer of spirit and taste would to- 
lerate such a propensity in his de- 
pendents; and many a long winter 
evening did I pass, in the company 
of Lizzie and her cat : in fact, from 
four to eight or nine years of age, 
her ingle-cheek was almost my night- 
ly haunt. She possessed untiring 
garrulity ; and there was such fas- 
cination in her narratives, that 1 was 
never wearied listening, for her 
stock of the marvellous was inex- 
haustible. She described, with lo- 
quacious minuteness, the battles of 
Pentland Hills and Both well Bridge ; 
and entertained an opinion of Claver- 
house very different from that ex- 
nressed in the Tales of my Land- 
lord; as she never mentioned his 
name without one or more adjectives 
prefixed, generally those of '^bloody,” 
or blo^-thirsty dog.” She firmly 
believed and asserted, that he had, 
what she termed, a compact with die 
Evil One, that lead should never kill 
him, and that he was shot at Killi- 
crankie by a silver button from Mac- 
kay’s coat. She also told, that when 
an infant, his nurse was in the prac- 
tice of wounding her breast, so as to 
make him suck blood, instead of 
milk ; also, that when a child, but 
fit to walk in the garden, he one day 
caught a live to^, which he had 
most voraciously devoured, all but 
one limb, before it was discovered ; 
bis nurse tore away the remains of 
his foul repast ; but he went into a 
paroxysm of rage, which nothing 
could pacify, till the remainder of 
his horrible banquet was restored to 
him, which he finished with the de- 
light of an epicure. On these the 
good, but credi^ijfms woman, founded 
that ferodousness which afterwards 
marked his character. 

From her I heard and believed, 
that the Aurora Borealis, or, as she 
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termed it, the Pretty Dancers, were 
never fleen in Britain till the ban- 
ning of Mar'j year, (1715); and 
this opinion ia still entertained by 
many. Of the distresses of that pe- 
riod she spoke frequently, and with 
great feeling ; and with still more of 
the intestine strife of 1745, which 
came more particularly under her 
own observation. 

From these events she would make 
an apparently easy transition to the 
Fairies, who seemed to he almost her 
intimate acquaintances. She affirm- 
ing, that she had seen them both in 
and out of doors, and knew their 
haunts and general places of resi- 
dence, from Catterthun on the north, 
to Merlin’s craig and Panton’s hil- 
lock on the south ; and from Kin- 
pumie on the west, to Cairn-Conan 
on the east. Lizzie represented them 
as troublesome, rather than danger- 
ous; delighting in playing wanton 
tricks, rather than in perpetrating 
mischief, and sometimes performing 
acts of kindness and benevolence. 

After these came a host of demo- 
niacal imps ; such as Spunkie, (ig- 
nis fatuus,) who led the benighted 
traveller astray, to drown him in a 
bog, or break his neck over a preci- 
pice; Water-kelpie, (Spirit of the 
waters,) who sto^ by the side of a 
stream, especially after storms and 
winter thaws, like a pony ready to 
mount, but always shaking off his 
rider in deep water, and then vanish- 
ing with a wild unearthly laugh. 
Then came Shelly-coat, a mysterious 
being. If I recollect rightly, this 
monster was represented as a human 
being under a spell, by which he was 
transformed into a ferocious demon, 
whose cruelty was insatiable, and his 
power irresistible. Lastly, came the 
Witches, in league with Satan, and 
gratifying all the baneful and ma- 
lignant passions of which the human 
heart is susceptible. Lizzie describ- 
ed their midnight orgies and incan- 
tations so minutely, and the ingre- 
dients of which their spells were 
composed, that one could almost have 
believed she had witnessed their 
operation : fern seed, hemlock roots, 
dew from unhallow^ graves, with 
other things far more horrible. But 
she was also well acquainted with 
man^ substances in Nature, of talis- 
manic virtue, and many cunning 
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operations to be performed for coun- 
teracting the influence of these hags. 
Among the former, were the rowan- 
tree, St John's wort, four-leaved tre- 
foil, and a certain kind of stone, to 
be found within floodrmark. Of the 
latter, were straws crossed on the 
threshold going backivards to bed, 
wearing the petticoat with the wrong 
side foremost, and many others, the 
relation of which I consider as 
more honoured in the breach than 
the observance." To conflrm what 
she related of this foul internal crew, 
she gave me Satan’s Invisible World, 
which she made me read aloud. Of 
this book I have long since lost all 
recollection, except that there was a 
Major Weir who neld a conspicuous 
place in its pages ; but I still remem- 
ber, that as I read, I drew my stool 
more closely to the side of the old wo- 
man’s chair, and would not for any 
bribe have looked behind me. She 
every night accompanied me to my 
grandfather’s door ; and alAhough it 
was nothing uncommon for me to 
dream of these hobgoblins, and awake 
in bewildered fright, so stimulating 
was this mental food, and so keenly 
did 1 relish it, that next evening I 
eagerly returned to the seductive and 
poisonous banquet. This was laying 
a dreadful foundation for the ductile 
mind, and it was late in life before 
1 could altogether shake off the su- 
perstition in which I had been thus 
early fettered. 

Often, since 1 began to study the 
human heart, have I thought upon 
Lizzie, and wondered at the strange 
construction of her mind, which 
seemed to brood with delight on all 
at which human nature revolts : the 
more horrible the tale, she told it 
with the greater animation ; she had 
also a most abundant stock of tradi- 
tionary and l^endary ballads and 
tales in verse. To the amiable Bishop 
of Dromore, Ritson, or Jamieson, 
her mind would have been an ines- 
timable treasure. One legendary tale 
of great length she repeated often ; 
I am certain it consists of not less 
than six or eight hundred lines ; al- 
though 1 have never since heard or 
seen any part of it, 1 am inclined to 
think it was akin to the Italian tales 
of Bemi and Tasso. 1 have forgot- 
ten almost every thing concerning it, 
except that the hero, whom she 
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named Sir Lydaa^ had many won* 
derful adventures, and performed 
many valorous atc^vements, in 
which ladies were always concerned. 
On one occasion he burst into some 
enchanted castle, or prison ; and 1 
recollect a couplet ran thus: 

With ladies* bloDl the floor was wet. 
Their hair, like hay, lay ’mong his feet. 

This tale she would chaunt in an 
impassioned tone, accompanied by 
the drowsy and monotonous hum of 
her spinning-wheel, which she still 
kept whirling, with slow but steady 
motion. Her son was a weaver, and 
conducted his business in a small shop 
adjoining ; he possessed rather more 
than an ordinary taste for reading, 
andhad a tolerable collection of books. 
It was from him 1 first had the plea- 
sure of perusing the delightful ad- 
ventures of Robinson Crusoe ; and I 
recollect well the price 1 paid for 
the perusal : he permitted me to read 
till Crusoe was landed on his desert 
island, and then placed the book be- 
yond iny reach, stipulating, that 1 
should, Wore knowing more of my 
hero, read aloud to him the Cloud 
of M^itnesses, from beginning to end. 
This was an irksome task — I was not 
of an age to relish the book, and im- 
patient -to resume the adventures of 
my favourite. Twenty tiroes in an 
evening was 1 reprimanded for read- 
ing too fast — often made to turn back 
and read a page a second time. To 
this man 1 am indebted for much 
early information and improvement : 
my schoolmaster taught me to read, 
but the weaver taught me to think and 
understand : he explained to me Uic 
allegory of the Pilgrim's Progress, 
the Vision of Mirza, and several 
other papers in the Spectator: he also 
taught me the first dements of Geo- 
graphy and Astronomy. Happily for 
aoaety, there are now few such as 
his mother, while young men, like 
him, anxious for improvement, are 
every day becoming more common. 

1 now approached a ^assy hillock, 
with no stone to tell the sleeper's 
name, but it was associated in my 
mind with recollections which time 
has been unable to obliterate. It 
was tjhe grave of a young Woman, a 
stranger, who came to reside with 
<me of the cottagers on my grandfa- 
ther's farm, when 1 was in my tenth 


year ; and although^ I must have 
been a very imperfect judge of ^^ale 
grace, from what 1 hai^, since heard, 
she must have been, to external ap- 
pearance, a lovely woman. She was 
tall of stature, in the meridian of life, 
and noontide blaze of beauty ; her 
age could not be less than twenty- 
five, perhaps a year or two more. 
Except my mother's, her's was the 
first female smile that had ever found 
its way to my heart; and she the 
only woman on whom 1 had looked 
with delight ; but 1 continued to 
gaze on her whenever 1 could find 
an opportunity, not as a woman, but 
as some being more elevated and re- 
fined, although of what nature 1 
could not define. 

Fondly and tenderly as 1 have 
since loved, never in ray life has my 
heart been more deeply in love, than 
before 1 bad completed the eleventh 
year of my age. But it was a love 
unlike what 1 have since felt; 1 
might adopt the language of Moore, 
in The Loves of the Augels, and 
say of my passion, as he describes 
that of Lea, 

’Twas not of man as mortal— no ; 

Nothing of earth was in that glow ; 

/ fov*d /irr, but as one of race 

Angelic. 

Although at a loss how to describe 
it, 1 may say it had all the pleasures 
of love without the pains. It was a 
sunbright and cloudless sky — the 
rose of Eden without a thorn. It 
could not merit the name of Pla- 
tonic, for there could be no conge- 
niality of mind between a beautiful 
and accomplished woman, and a mere 
child. To sec her, to be in her 
company, was enough : if she looked 
at me, 1 became giddy with delight ; 
but if she smiled, it was ecstacy al- 
most too keen for mortal feelings to 
enjoy. 1 have already said that 1 
thought not of her sex ; 1 saw her 
only as a being whom my imagina- 
tion had invested with perfections 
more than human. Yet there was 
something paradoxical in my roman- 
tic attachment, which 1 have, ever 
since, been unable to explain to my 
own satisfaction ; for while 1 rever- 
ed, and could have worshipped the 
ob^t of my adoration, I was also a 
voluptuary, feasting on ideal plea- 
sures, and still languishing for 
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others. ^ There was a child in the 
cottege where she resided, and where 
I now spent (pery hour I could com- 
mand mm'mool. I would sit and 
^ze upon her, as she fondled this 
infant, till tears would start in my 
eyes ; and while conscious that she 
considered me also as a child, 1 sigh- 
ed with deep regret, that my years 
were too many ior permitting me to 
shew my fondness, and nestle in 
her bosom. 

1 should not obtain credit, were 1 
to relate the devices 1 contrived to 
attract her notice, and even to touch 
the clothes she had worn. I have 
wilfully and deliberately pricked my 
fingers with thistles and furze thorns, 
that 1 might ei^oy the inexpressi- 
bly delightful sensation which 1 felt 
while she was picking them out. She 
was too modest and dignified for 
romping with the rural swains, whom 
she contrived to keep at a respectable 
distance, without losing their regard, 
or forfeiting their esteem. Only on 
one occasion did she condescend to 
toy with me, as young women win 
often do with children. A change of 
weather was anticipated, and my 
grandfather had sohcited her assist- 
ance in coiling a field of hay. 1 
was present, and endeavoured to seat 
myself next to her on the field at 
dinner ; after the meal was finished, 
some of the young men attempted 
that rustic dalliance with her, not 
unusual in the intervals of rural la- 
bour ; she repelled their advances, 
and, laying her arm around me, said. 

This is my beau.” To describe 
my feelings is impossible ; all that 1 
have read of the effects of opium, or 
the nitrous oxide gas of Davy, on the 
human frame, fall far short of my 
exquisite emotions at that moment ; 
all external objects v^ere annihilated ; 
—a new creation,*— an Elysium iff 
bliss spread around me; my fiiOe 
glowed, — 1 sighed,— hut it was the 
sigh of ecstacy ; — and as her arm 
soidrcled my neck, my head sunk 
on her bosom, where I lay still ahd 
motionless. I was then, and still 
am, utterly unconscious whether this 
new and blissful state of existence 
continued only for one minute^ or 
for twenty ; but 1 recollect, I ima- 
ged it worth all of life filst 1 had 
hitherto epjoyed. It was ihe es- 
eenoe of many month's adoration, 
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concentrated in a single drop ; and 
when she ^raised my head with a 
smile, at what she believed my bash- 
fulness, 1 felt as if awakened from a 
dream of rapture, which would never 
return. 

The reader may smile at my fol- 
ly, perhaps questior^my veracity; 

1 shall theremre conclude this sub- 
ject, by stating, that before 1 had 
closed my twelfth year, the object of 
ray idolatrous affection was mingled 
with the clods of the valley. It was 
with difiiculty I could*be brought 
to believe she was dead ; i had al- 
ways considered her as something 
too pure to die. Her's was the first 
corpse I had ever seen ; the attend- 
ant uncovered her face, and I ima- 
gined she smiled. At that moment 
I felt all that David expressed for 
Absalom, but still believed that she 
would awake ; and had she at that 
moment arisen, 1 am certain I ^ould 
not have been alarmed. 1 stood 
motionless, with my eyea» fixed on 
the lifeless form before me, till they 
led me away ; but 1 shed no tear, 
nor even heaved a sigh. It was not 
till 1 saw the turf spread on her 
grave that 1 was fully convinced 
body and spirit were separated. It 
had been observed, that I shewed u 
liking for her company, and an in- 
difference to every other female pn 
the farm ; but no one ever suspect 
my extraordinary and romannc at- 
ta^ment, of which she herself was 
equally ignorant. What might have 
been its result had she lived, it is 
impossible for me to conjecture ; but 
my Bul^sequent likings, and love for 
any other of her sex, did not com- 
mence till fully five years after ; and 
they had then nothing to dutinguish 
them from those of my companions. 
She had been buried in a corner of 
Uie church-yard a^^rmriated to 
strangers, and I visited^^ her grave 
daily for long after. Half a century 
had now rolled away, and I foui^ 
her grave still undisturbed, kftkx 
having mused on this strange liking 
of langme, 1 insensibly came to 
think of my more ration^ love for 
my Ellen — of our mairy years of un- 
interrupted felicity, wBich then ap- 
peared only like a kmnmi» da^ ami 
now returned as &e memory, of a 
l^asant dream. ' . , 

1 now passed heedlessly by many 
4 R 
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stones, which, doubdess, recorded 
the ^eath of former friends and ac- 
quaintances; but the string whkh 
h^dbeen toadied was too finely deli- 
cate fpr responding to other emo- 
tions than tnose of love ; and, for 
due second time since my arrival in 
my native vak, my heart, and all 
its best afibcSons, hovered in the 
Gieyfriars : I took a turn around the 
mansions of mortality, and the hal- 
lowed pile which stood in the centre, 
to compose my mind before I went 
in to breakfiist. Although I believe 
tlie practice of burying the dead in 
the vidn&y of a church bad its ori- 
gin in superstition, I endeavoured to 
persufule myself that it had ariacn 
from piety and afi^tionate feelings, 
delicately blended. 

It was certainly natural for those 
who h^ lost deariy beloved friends, 
to lay them where they could weekly 
see their bed of rest, when iheir 
minds were abstracted from worldly 
cares ; while, at the same time, d^ 
votional * feelings would -be more 
keenly awaken^. And when they 
reflectetl that tliey were surrounded 
by the dust of their ancestors, and 
that neither youth, beauty, wealth, 
talents, nor any other accomplish- 
ments, could avert the stroke of the 
universri destroyer, their hearts and 
hopes would more readily rise to 
hdppier regions, and abodes of more 
pemanent felicity, to which they 
had the himpiness of belieying their 
friends had gone before them. With 
ibw, and similar reflections, I went 
in to break&st. 

Having promised to visit my old 
friend, Stunders Mitchell uid his 
Mary, before my departure, 1 that 
momiiig wnlhed over to bk coti^, 
and fbund him alone. Expressmg 
my hope that Mary was well; 

Quite weel, 1 thank you. Sir; she's 
only out wi' ane o' our neebmir 
wlvm; I expect her in soon— ye man- 
na gang awg' till ahe come— I wadna 
like to s^ for her ; an' I'm no fond 
0 * lockiu' her out ; sae we'll just tak' 
a crack at the fire-aide, or a turn 
round the kiul-yind— I see the flaw 
o’ reek's fashiii* you asir ; an’ you 
like well stap out a wee." 

We observed aeVend people pass- 
diOss^ in their holiday dotbdi, 
in Uack. Where are thw 
people going^" said I. " To a flir- 


mer's funeral, on the ither side o’ 
the hill," replied Saunders ; has 
died in the prime o* life, an’ left a 
large family." But; as the Eng- 
lishmen say, I hope he has di^ 
well." rm very doubtfu’ about 
that, or ratimr, atween oursel's. I’ve 
nae doubts about the matter. It’s 
o'er weel kent, that he held the day 
and the night alike lang, as we say ; 
I'vegryte fears his family will be 
hut bauchly provided for : you may- 
be kent hinij — I’m sure ye ken tlie 
farm o* Braidriggs." " Ay, he suc^ 
ceeded his father I think in an old 
lease, and certainly ought to have 
saved money." Nae doubt ; mair 
than you ihink that— but he mar- 
ried a bra' wife frae the brugh 
they fell into a large family ; an' a' 
the sons were bred to be gentlemen, 
scampering about wi' their dogs an' 
guns, when they should ha'e been 
shoggin* atween the ploughstilts; the 
do(£ters too, fine lames, strumming 
awa' at the piano, instead o' ream- 
ing the cogues in the dairy, an' mak- 
in' the cheese. Then there were sic 
rackets o* company-keeping; mer- 
chants an' bankera frae the brugh, 
an* e'en some country lairds ; twa or 
three chaises standing at the door in 
an afternoon: ye may be sure sic 
gentry were na dinnered upo' deaf 
nits; an' the wine skinking about 
like dub water. To the sad misfor- 
tune of the family, the tack being on 
the life-rent, in his ain name, it's at 
an endr 1 mmht tell many instances 
of the farmera imprudence, an* the 
family's extravagance; but he's now 
at rest, an' well let his follies sleep 
wi’ bho/' Was not hisfatbera very 
different man ?" Ay, he was sae ; 
he left his son wi' a cheap tack, an* 
a weri-storiced farm, an^ ^'e ilka 
ane o' his dochters five hundred 
pound o* a tocher; but he lived 
tangsyne, an’ didna seek to follow 
thefiMihions*" And, notwithstand- 
ing what you have told me, there 
wul be a Is^e company at the fane- 
ml to-day; dining and drinking 
fer several hours after, many of them 
intesticatoji before they lise.'^’ No, 
3ir; that’s alsngsyne fashion now 
ebaif^ finr the better ; we ha'e few 
dahgie dxaiura now; an' nae in- 
stances n’ the guests getting fou' ; 
that was a* barbarism which is now 
out o' fashion ; since I mind, it was 
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nac uncommon thing for a widow to 
spend len or fifteen pounds on a bu- 
rial dinner, when she wistna how to 
fetch upj^/ainily. I wish 1 could 
w headstanes as 

fairly mushed*; -for maist part o* 
them, instead o' doing honour to the 
dead, are evidences o* the vanity o* 
the livin'. For instance, maiaf ane 
an'a’o* them begin thus: 'This stone 
was erected by -r—' perhaps some 
obscure tradesman. ; but aft^ bis oe* 
cupatioB and residence have been 
minutely related, there comes the 
name of the dead, with a long bead- 
roll of family names, on the itber side 
o' the stane— 

With uncouth rhymes, and shapeless 
sculptur’d deck’d, 

* Enough to rouse a d^ man into 

1 have seen a tailor’s beadstane wi' 
a goose, surmounted by a {tair of 
gaping shears, each of them a foot 
in length : was not that ridiculous ?” 
‘‘ It certainly was, but scarcely more 
so, than the pompous, and often lying 
eulogiums, in polished verse, on the 
marble monuments of the great ; and 
you, mv friend, have foigotten, that 
the unlettered muse is often more 
chaste : 

And many a holy text around she strews, 
That teach the rustic moralist to die. 

The desire of posthumous fame is 
a laudable passion; it stimulates to 
virtuous exertion, and I do not wish 
to see the practice of monumental 
stones abolished.” " 1 am not a- 
gainst the use, but the abuse of the 
thing : 1 wad ha'e less cutting an' 
carving, fewer words, an' raair com- 
mon sense : but when I see a poor 
man, who maun take credit of a bow 
o’ meal for his bairns’ parritch,jSing« 
in* awa’ twa or three pounds for a 
stane, made by some gilly-gapus, 
wl’ a heap o’ whigmaleries upon a’e 
side, an’ a pared o’ blaeflummery 
on the tither, 1 consider it as sn evi- 
dence baith o’ his vanity an’ folly. 
But 1 see Mary come hame, an’ 
we’ll stap in.” After we were seat- 
ed, and mutual comidiments bad 
passed, Saunders said, " Wed, Mary, 
is the job o’er ?” “ O, ay I Susie's 
laid fa’ canty in her bed, wi' her drst- 
horn son in her bosom, an’hergude- 
xnan’s as blithe as you like ; but 
there’s Tibbie Donaldson coming 


o’er the butts; she'll deave us wi’ 
her ^iks. I’ll gang butt the house 
an' meet her.” " Let her come ben, 
Mary, die’ll divert our friend a weie.’’ 
" Is that her, whom we used to cdl 
lang-tongu’d Tib ?'* said I. " The 
same." " O, by all means, let her 
come in ; she is an old acquaintance 
of mine.” " Come twa , Tibbie,” 


said Mary, as her neighbour enter- 
ed. " O I didna ken ye had sMn> 
gers,” cried she, lingering in the 
room-door. “ How do you do, Iso- 
bel ?” said I. ** tosh I can that 
be possible ?— ay, sure enough ye're 
Charlie * • • • •.—1 never thought 
to see yon upon our hillock-hjeod a- 
gain— an’ fredi an’ hearty you are 
lookin’— but I'se wanrant you get 
bits o’ the best o't, an’ a drap gude 
drink to put them down wi' — are you 
an Embro’ bailie yet ?” " No^ Isohel, 
I have not arrived at that honour.” 
" Weel, we maun ha’e a' the news 
o’ Auld Reekie frae you ; but in the 
meantime, Mary, bow did you leave 
the crying wife ?” " In a wair way, 
wi* her first-born in her arms.” 
" An' what bairns?” " A fine, 
stately laddie.” " An' whahad you 
there?” " Nane hut the canny wife 
an' mysel’.” “ Haith, ye're far ben ! 
ye may think o't !” " Na ; I'm sure 
it was only because I hapTOned to 
be the nearest neighbour ; had you 
been that, ye wad ha’e b^n in my 
place.” " There was room for us 
wth : young folk maun follow the 
fashion ; but I've seen anither day : 
when 1 was in that way, there ;/as 
never fewer than eight or ten wives, 

E 'ae a dossen, round me, an' muckle 
sport they made, it helpit to 
up a body's heart— 1 wadna 
wlsVd a better ploy than sittin' up a 
ni^t amo' half-a-doaen o’ my neebor 
wives ; we get a' the news o’ the 
parish at an occasion o* that kind. 
Syne we had the blithe-mcat — ^fine, 
rich buttered saps, an’ eapfu’s o* 
nappy ale, that gart our lugs qradc. 
Now, thouch ane do happsu to be 
ta’en out, there’s neither news nor a 
laugh to be gotten ; an’ at the end, 
a mbble o’ tea, wi* the ofhr o* a 
dram, that abody canua’ tak’, thoucpbi 
they likit it, wi* aae ane to k^ 
them in countenance. Forby,iu^ula 
times we bad the up-drinki^^ihat 
was aye a merry night, plenty o’ gude 
meat an* gude drink, that set a’ our 
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tongues a waggiti'^ wi’ funny cracks 
an' pauky talira ; then we had com- 
momy a christening feast, that was 
anither gude ploy. But thae times 
are awa*, and hardly an honest wo- 
man sees anither in the face now» at 
oi^ occasion o' the kind t” ** D'ye 
mind die auld bye-word, Tibbie? 
' The mair cc^ks> the waur kail/ ” 
said Mary. ** I'm an* auld fashion- 
ed wife ; but I’m no bigoted to auld 
customs, when 1 think the new bet- 
ter ; and I think the times you speak 
o* are weel dwa' : I've mony a time 
been wae for a poor woman, wi' 
half-a-doeen, or mair, claiking gos- 
sips around her, minding naetmng 
but their ain clavers. Then, at last, 
when the poor woman had need of 
peace an' quietness, they wad sit 
eating, drinking, rairing an' laugh- 
ing, till her he^ was aching. Your 
up-drinkings an’ christening feasts 
1 se no speak about — ye ken yourseF 
what kind o’ cracks were aften there, 
— sae the new fashion has my hearty 
approbation." Weel, Mary, I own, 
that 1 mysel' ha’e had a sair head 
wi' their lang tongues, an' wished 
them a' weel out o' the house ; but I 
just took my mends o' them at ani- 
ther time." 

After a pause, which took place in 
the conversation, Isobel, who disliked 
silence, address^ me, saying, Ye'll 
kai an unco change, Sir, baith upon 
the folk an' the face of the country, 
sin' ye left it." 1 do, indeed, ob- 
serve a great alteration." Ay, an' 
if ye were to bide here, ye wad see 
mair ilka day. Ye've seen our new 
kirk, an’ heard our new minister ; he 
brought in a hantle o' new fashions, 
an*, amang the lave, ye wad see, that, 
like the folk‘in the muclde kirks in 
the borrows-towns, we gather a' our 
offerin' at the kirk-door now." 1 
observe so ; and does it make any 
difference ?" " The elders say it 
does ; but it's o’er the left sbou&er. 
It’s an eaav matter for ony ane, wha 
has hute'enarityin the heart, to pass 
the plate in Bie thrang, and keep their 
hau out o’ their pouch. It wasna 
sae, when the elders gade o’er a’ the 
kirk m* the lang-shanldt ladles; they 
kent ilka body in the seat, an* had 
their een upon them ; forby, a’ their 
neebours were lookin’ at niem, an* 
the bawbee boot to come out. IVe 
seen an elder rest the ladle upon the 


buik-board, before a billie, wha was- 
na like to draw; nae doubt, there 
was mony ane ga'e because they did- 
na like to be singular ; pl^ maybe 
did the work charity jl wt the 
puir's-box was the better.'^W^ Thore 
1 heartily agree wi’ you, Isobel,’’ said 
Saunders, an’ think We have chan- 
ged for the worse.” See ! there's 
anither new fashion," cried Isobel, 
** the hearse gaun awa' for the far- 
mer of Braidriggs ; he mitb come to 
the kirk-yard in a cart, as his father 
did,— but a coffin in a cart wad be a 
ferly now-a-days ; an' 1 mind sin* a 
hearse was sic a wonder, that young 
an' auld wad ha'e been at the door 
to see't. But 1 kenna what the world 
will turn to belyve. What do you 
think. Sirs? 1 saw ane o' the ser- 
vant lasses frae Braidriggs yestreen, 
wha tald me, that as soon's her mas- 
ter's dead cl^ were on, he was stcek' 
it up in a room, an' at night the door 
was locked, — ^no sae muckle as a can- 
dle beside the puir man, an’ sin* ever 
he was kisted the door has never 
been opened ! What wad his lucky- 
daddy thought o' that? 1 mind as 
weel’s it were yestreen, o’ being at 
his latc-wake ; a' the lads an* lasses 
about the town were there, an' it 
cudna he expcckit that 1 should be 
ahint them ; for 1 was just out o’ my 
teens, an* likit a spree, an* a while’s 
daffin wi’ the caUants ; an* mucklc 
gude sport we had that night. We 
played at Jock bids ye waff, till maist 
feck, baith lads and lasses, had lost a’ 
thing they could put in for wads 
(forfeits ;) it was syne that the sport 
bq;an before they could get their 
w^s back ; there was nae little towz- 
lin' between the callants and the 
cummers, an’ some cuddlin' ahint 
the ha’ door. 1 mind weel, that night 
was the first time that him wha's my 
gudeman now, ever measured mou^ 
wi' me; an* he said he was unco 
proud o't, that 1 wadna’ let ane tak' 
sic a freedom after him a' night. 1 
believe there was the foundation o' 
mair marriages than mine laid that 
night, an' mair nor me thought mor- 
nin' cam* o’er soon." An’ do you 
no think that was a very unbecoming 
way o’ watching the dead ?" said Ma- 
ry. Ou, 'deed, to be plain, we 
ffidna tak’ up our heads about the 
dead ; we just wished to get a ploy, 
an’ a night’s diversion, an^ yc ken it 
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was the fashion." An* a very iin« 
seemly fashion it was/* said Saunders. 

It was a sma* sign o* respect for the 
dead^ an* a poor sample of the good 
sense of the company, to be not only 
merry, but foolish, in the presence of 
a dead man.** ** I canna think it 
wiu in his presence, for he surely 
neither saw nor heard us, sae he was 
nae waur ; an* though we had a* Bit- 
ten down an* grutten, wad he been 
ony better ?** That question does 
not deserve an answer; but 1 tell 
you, sic conduct, on sic occasion, 
was a disgrace to be heard o* in a ci- 
vilized country, although l*ve been 
at ploys o* that kind, as^you term 
them, but never since I left herd- 
ing the nowt.** It’s a* very true, 
Saunders; but what'll you say? — 
young folk, when they meet, maun 
ay ha*e their sport, ye ken, though 
they’ve little outbrak now. 1 was 
ance a hallakit cummer, an* never 
liked o'er mim-mou’d maidens; but 1 
wad be forc’d to be douce now, though 
it were in my daftest days ; hardly 
a penny marriage in a* the country- 
side, an* scaredy sic a thing as a 
maiden-feast in a* the parish. There's 
your cousin's hairst to be done the 
mom. I've seen the time when we 
wad ha’e ca'd it takin’ the maiden ; 
but thae days are awa*, wi* ither gude 
auld fashions. Whan the hintoost 
clip’s shorn, the mom at e'en, the 
poor bodies, young an’ auld, will a* 
get their day’s, or their ouk's w^es, 
at the rig-end, an' get leave to hirple 
to their ain hames, as if nae sic thing 
had happened. Willawins ! it's far 
frae the days o* langsyne, — the day 
o’ the maiden-feast was a thrang 
day at the ha’; boiling an' roasting, 
wr ither preparations for a supper, 
that mith ha'e served a nobleman's 
family. Syne, in the gloamin’, some 
bonnie lassie rinning name wi* the 
maiden in her han* * ; ilka ane hur- 
rying to busk in their best, to eat and 
cMnk, dance, an' be heartsome, till 
braid day-light in the morning.” 

Yes, Isobel,” said Saunders, 
thac times are awa', an* mair than 
you have spoken of has gane wi’ 
them. A farmer in thae days was 
something like a Highlan’ chief at 


The last handful of corn cut is term- 
ed the Maiden. 


the head of his clan: frae the ha’f> 
to the meanest cottar-house on a’ the 
farm, young and auld, lookit on him 
as a frimid; mony ane as a father, a' 
the year round, an' frae ae year to 
anicher ; for there was na sic a flit- 
ting an' ca'ing about among servants 
in thae days, except wi’ some rest- 
less fo’k that could ne#r settle in a 
part. Your grandfather. Sir, had 
some cottar men, who were married 
in his service in the prime o’ life, 
an* saw their bairns married frae the 
same bimn. The ma^en feast, 
that IsoHbel's murmuring o'er, was 
aye a blithe night to a* on the farm ; 
for young an’ auld, man, wife, wi- 
dow, an’ wean, were a* at the supper 
table, the go^man at the board- 
head. Nae doubt, his heart glowed 
wi’ honest pride, whan he lookit o'er 
the company, an* saw sae mony weel 
buskit young men an’ women, an’ 
sae mony happy faces; for, as we 
country fo’k very expressively, yet 
nonsensically say, ilka ane was hap- 
pier than anither.” " Ay, flae won- 
der though they were happy/’ inter- 
rupted Tibbie, wi* sic a night’s 
diversion afore their hand. I’m sure 
I’ve danced till 1 could hardly lift a 
leg the neist day. O but youth’s a 
pleasant time, when ane is light frae 
the heart to the heel ; but, like the 
gude auld fashion, it’s awa* frae us a* 
now." Observing me smile, Saunders 
said, Ye forget the lightest part 
about young fo*k ; for maist feck o’ 
them nave heads still lighter than 
their hearts. D’ye think you con’d 
dance a reel yet, Isobel ?** I cudna 
loup sae lightly as I have done ; but 
an’ I heard the fiddle playing Dainty 
Davie, an* as mony mmy faces in 
the floor as I’ve seen, wi* amenzie o* 
bairns in the ither end o* the bm, 
warping through ither like bees in a 
byke, 1 daresay it’s like enough I 
wad forget how mony simmers 1 had 
seen, aa believe my^* young again. 
Them that likit me aneaca^ me a 
lightsome lassie; an* Boipia aour- 
mou'd maidens said, 1 was a glalkit 
hizzie: what car’d 1 about their 
says ? an’ I care as little yet ; for I’ll 
no deny, I'm a cadgie auld wife, an’ 
like to mind upon auld langsyne.” 
« Wed, Isobel, I think upon that 
too; although not perhapaexactly in 
the same way,” said Saunders. *\We 
were speaking of the farmers, an’ the 
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chides in (heir mode of manegiog 
their buiineea; 1 believe your cousin 
Charlea/’ addresaiog me^ had ane 
o* hk servanta at the court lately^ for 
refoaing to worh^ at what he deemed 
uureaaonable hours: in my young 
days sic a thing was never hcam of ;; 
an^ had it hapfienedf wad ha'e been 
a crack to tn» hale country ; a far* 
mer'a aervanta wad ha'e done hia bid* 
dii^ late an’ ear, at ony hour o’ the 
^y or night; for they considered 
themsel’s as belanging to the family. 
When yonc grandfather came to the 
grave, like a shock o' com in its aea* 
son, thm was moiiy a watery e’e an’ 
bluthered cheek wi baith young an’ 
auld: keeping out o’ their ain fa* 
rallies, I’m doubtfu' if there wad be 
as muckle dool now, although a’ the 
farmers in the parish were laid in 
the yitd : that’s a link in the chain 
of society, nae langer to be seen; 
baith master an’ servant are o’er 
proud an* selfish now, for being 
obliged to ither : there’s nae gi%aff 
now ; ilha ane considers what was his 
bargain, an* no ane o’ the piuties wad 
gangastrae-breadtb beyond it: there’s 
a' kind o’ mutual jealousy between 
the parties ; ilka ane seems to think 
that the ither is encroaching upon 
their rights ; an’ while luxury an’ 
learning have both made a rapid pro- 
gress in the world, within the last 
half century, I’m sor^ to say, that 
the former is mair conspicuous 
among the farmers, an' thmr scr* 
vants, than the latter. Nae doubt 
there are, an’ 1 ken several honour* 
able exceptions ; but 1 speak o' so- 
ciety in ^general, an’ 1 tnink there 
wad be ime difficulty in finding mair 
information in a shop among half-a 
dosen o’ medianics, than among a' 
the farm-servants in the parish.” 

I’m sorry to hear you tay so," 
said I; but as jigriculture is now 
b^me a science, a farmer, to be 
skilful in hia own vocation, must 
read occasionidly ; and he who has a 
resUsh to^ruadiiig in imy one depart- 
ment, will sometimes be seduced out 
of the path he wishes to pursue, and 
thtt^, asit wexeia spite of himself, 
acquire some geneM knowledge; 
wmers and their servants certainly 
have good epportuuity for this dur- 
ing ^ long winter cveningB.” ''Ye 
speak aye about farmers an^their ser- 
vants,” said Isobel, as if they bcp 


laxiged to ae class. It's no as i( was 
in my daft days, when man an’ roas- 
ter sat at the same table ; the gude- 
man an’ gudewife cracking their jokes 
wi’ the hireroen, at the ingle-cheek, 
in the lang winter nights; npw 
they’re a’ pc^ed up in a botbie, no 
ane o’ them dare set their fit in-o*er 
the kitchen dopr.” 

I had discovered thet there was a 
peculiar fire apparent in my friend’s 
eyes when he heard what he ima- 
gined a rash, or foolish assertion ; and 
I now observed them scintillate keen- 
ly, as he replied, " Weei, Isobel, you 
think that a sign o’ pride : 1 anes 
thought sae too ; but we are never 
o’er auld to learn, an’ it's now lang 
since 1 began to look at baith sides of 
a question ere 1 passed an opinion ; 
an I’ve nae hesitation in saying, that 
1 think there’s prudence in that al* 
terationfraethe fashions o’ langsyne.” 
" Weel, 1 ferly at that ! \n^at ill. 
came frae our auld-style fashion, or 
what gude can spring frae the new ?” 
" I’m no an advocate for that pride 
which springs frae warld’s gear ; nor 
am 1 for the poor being considered a 
different species of beings frae tbe 
rich ; and I’ll even grant, that we 
may find servants wi’ mair common 
sense an’ information than their roas- 
ters, although this is no generally to 
be expected; hut I’m dear upon’t, 
that where there’s nae respect paid to 
distinction in rank, confusion and 
disorderly conduct will soon ensue. 
To prove wliat 1 am ettling at, 1 
ma^ just request you to look o’er the 
pariim. We have twa fanners in't, 
vdio keep up what ^ou seem to think 
the gude*amd fashioned plan ; their 
men-seryanta victual in the house, 
and mix wi' the ffimily at a’ hours ; 
the father and mither, as I’m weel 
informed, gang to t^ir beds, an' 
leave the wlants sitting round the 
ingle wi’ thpir dochters, an’ what’s 
bmtbe upwot? In the twa fami- 
lies there's been three marriages, 
the ha’ maidens buckled to their fa^ 
tfaer’s servants:, but although the 
rank o* the parties had been ^ual, 
they were wr imprudent marriages ; 
for there’s sne o' them a drunken- 
ne’er-do-wed ; anither a doited hav- 
rd, wi’ hardly a mouthfu’ o’ com- 
mon sense ; an’ the third a bit hafflin 
laddie, wha bad mair need of a hale 
coat than a wife. But what could 
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the parents ilo ? There was nae ither 
way to cover up the shame an* dia* 
grace o' their Mrns^ wha^ in three or 
four months after their nspective 
marriages, were ilka ane sitting in a 
bit* hole o* a house upon the farm, 
wi' a bairn in her lap, an’ no ane </ 
the three out o* their teens. Now, 
I'm may be wrang, but I canna hdp 
thinking, had the men-servants been 
keepit out o’ the house, thae mistakes 
wadna' have happened." ^'Oh, 
Saunders, I wonder to hear you !” 
replied Isobel. There’s an ordina- 
tion in thae things, an' fo'k canna get 
past what's afore their hand; we 
maun just trust to Providence/' 

But you steek the stile, Isohel, to 
keep the cow out o' your kail-yard ; 
ye wadna put fire and tow thegither, 
an* trust to Providence that your 
house wadna be burnt." 

This loquacious wife was just 
about to reply, when she was sent 
for, to come home instantly ; and she 
went away with seeming reluctance, 
saying, Ye maun stap in an' see 
me, l^ore ye gang awa’. Sir. Ye 
ken I want a* vour Embro* news 
yet ; an’ 1 wad like to ha'e a crack 
wi’ you about auld langsyne." 

Weel, what think you of your 
auld acquaintance?” said Saunders. 

Why, slie was a stran^ character 
when 1 knew her, and sne seems so 
still." Ay, Sir, you'll find that 
maxim of Pope's baud good^ nine- 
teen times out of twenty. 

Just as the twig is bent, the tree's inclin’d. 

What 1 most dislike about Isobel, 
is a want of that delicacy, or even 
modesty, without which 1 never 
thought any woman lovely; and 
there is a levity in her mscourse 
quite unbcconaing her age.” ** 1 ob- 
served something of that." Your 
presence laid her under restraint to- 
day, although she sddom studies 
either time or pkce ; 1 dklike pru- 
dery and afiectation, and am far nom 
being the advocate ii foolish talkiiig, 
but an observation may be made, or 
a joke passed innooenily, among peo- 
ple of a certain age, wnich 1 would 
consider as highly criminal to utt^ 
in the presence of the young of either 
sex ; and there 1 thinV Isobel errs : 
she has continued to speak and act he- 
Ibre her children, tiU her dochters, 
now that they are grown up, have just 


as little sense of propriety as hersel’ ; 
alAoua^, otherwise, they are what 
we tem dainty lasses." Delicacy, 
strictly BO caltod, we are not to ex- 
pect in vulgar life ; but there is a 
oeg^ of modesty which we look for 
hi every vmman not of an abandon- 
ed character, and yet there are great 
differences in that resect: of these 
1 had a striking instance to-di^, as 
I passed the wadiing-green of the 
village, on which were several #o- 
men ; two of them employed in a 
practice, which, althoughvvery com- 
mon langsyne, 1 thought had now 
become obsdeteon this side of the 
Grampians, always excqiting the 
kingdom of Fife, where, I under- 
stand, it is still fashionable." Here 
Mary nodded her head with a know- 
ing smile, and 1 continued, The 
two women I allude to, were each 
standing upright in a washing-tub, 
with tlidr petticoats kilted, engaged 
in what we Angus fo'k term skeel- 
tramping. They were close by the 
road ; but one them, the^noment 
she saw me approach, left the tub, 
and let her clothes fall, contriving to 
employ herself otherwise ; although 
1 had to pass within the breadth of 
this room where she was, the other, 
a baie-headed bouncing wench, con- 
tinued her operation, and just as I 
had passed 1 heard her set up a 
hearty laugh.” “ I ken them haiih,^' 
cried Mary ; the bare-headed cum- 
mer wha keepit her post is a dochter 
o’ Tibbie Donaldsons, an’ her beha- 
viour just confirms what my gude- 
man was saying ; the other is a mar- 
ried wife, wi' twa or three bairns.” 

1 sat an hour or two long^, talk- 
ing over old byeganes, which, al- 
though interesting to us, would have 
no attraction for the reader of diese 
Reminiscences. 

Our parting made all of us in some 
degree melandioly : for this, many 
reasons might be assigned : we all 
respected each other, and meeting 
had ddled up many lecdlecdmiB and 
associations in our minds, which coi^ 
tinued to haunt and hover around xA, 
liketheghostsof departed joys : and, 
lastly, we parted without the slight- 
est probabfiity of meeting again in 
this world, and with the firm con- 
viction, that the period was near, 
when all of us must dose our eyes 
for ever on sublunary objects. 
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The parting with my cousin and 
his' family produced no great emo- 
tion on either side, least, 1 hate 'rea- 
son to believe, on theirs. The sons 
and daughters were in the moniing 
of life, their hearts bounding with 
delighted anticipation of the long und 
sunbright d^ of felici^ which ap- 
peared befbih them. The parents, 
although their sun had passed his 
meridian, were still basking in his 
beams, and if they thought of even- 
ing at all, considered it as at an im- 
measurable distance; while, to me, 
the sun was hovering on the horison, 
the joiufney of life nearly closed, a 
considerable , part of which I. had 
been loft to perform alone, after 
having ' bdste deprived of a compa- 
nion, who had heightened every bliss 
and alleviated every care. As 1 could 
not expect those around me to sym- 
pathise with m^ feelings, 1 endea- 
voured to disguise them ; but when 
I thought that 1 should never again 
tread the vale that gave me birth, I 
hastened away, unable longer to hide 
the emotions of my heart. 


In planning the outlines of this 
and the foregoing Reminiscences of 
Auld Langsyne, 1 once intended to 
give an voeount of a supper in com- 
pany with the Schoolmaster, and also 
to relate the oblations which 1 
made, and aome hiddents that oc- 
cured on my way home'; but my nar- 
rative has already extended farther 
than 1 exp^ted ; and as it is better 
to disappoint, by saying too little, 
than to wearyi by talking too long, or 
too much, I i&all here dose my re- 
•collections, with sincere thanks to 
such readers as have kindly kept me 
company ; and if they have had plca- 
iiire*iih die perusal, in proportion as 
the composition has beguiled me of 
care, 1 have not written in vain: 

Y ou, Mr Editor, may«perhaps have 
thought me a little too garrulous ; 
but as every year will make you more 
my ai^logist, 1 sincerely wish you 
may live, till you stand forth my 
warm advocate. Meantime, 

I am. 

Very respectfully, yours, 

Sekex. 


ON A SOLDIEH FOyND X.Y1KG DEAD ON THE FIELD OF BATTLE. 


Wreck of a warrior pass’d away ! 

Thou fonn without a , name ! 

\Vhidi thought and felt but yesterday. 
And dreamt of future fame ! 

Stripp’d of thy guments, who shall guess 
■Thy rank, thy lineage, and race ? 

If haughty chieftain holding sway, 

-Or lowlier destin’d to ob^ ! 


Lives there a mother to deplore 
The son she ne’er shall see ? 

Or maiden, on some distant shore, 

To hreak her heart for thee 
Perchance to roam a maniac there, 

With wild*dower^wreathato deck her hair. 
And through the weary night to wait 
Thy footsti^' at the lonely gate. 


The light of that fix’d eye is set, 

' And all is moveless liow, ' 

■ But Passion’s traces linger yet. 

And lower upon that brow ; 
Expression has not yet wax’d weak. 
The lips seem e’ei^ act to speak. 

And clench’d the ^Id and lifeless hand, 
As if it grasp’d the battle brand ! 


Long shall she linger there, in vain 

- The evening fire shall trim. 

And gazing on the darkening main 

- Shall oftm call on him 

Who hears bar ii 0 t«.-who cannot bear— > 
Oh I deaf for ever is the ear 
That once in listening rapture hung . 
Upojn the music of her tongue I 


’ Thnaj^l^om that heiid,late towering hig 
waving plume js torn. 

And low In dhat that fofsn dpth lie, 
DtifoanouT’d afl4 fDiliirii ! 

Vet Death’s (is^;riiadow cannot hide 
The duiiractenaf pride, 

1 on ahd brow reveal 
The ImfgVis of the spirit’s seal 


Long.mayehedreinn— to wake is woe i— 
Ne’er may remembrance tell 
Its tale to bid her sorrows flow. 

And hope to si^ farewell,— 

The heart, bereaving of Us stay, , 
Qpenefaing the beam that cheers her w^ny 
. Along the waste of lifo— till she 
Shall lay her down and sleep like thee ! 
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Dll yifiMEYL'a*« VISIT TO 8ia WILLIAM 
Ma EDITOR, ^ 

The recent death of two such dia« 
tinguished oharaetars in science, as 
Sir William Hersck^ll, and Sir Joseph 
Banks, gives an additional interest 
to the following account of them, ex- 
tracted from the Observations on 
Travels,** by DrD. A, H. Niemeyer, 
Chancellor of the University of Halle. 
In requesting you to assign the same 
a corner in your distinguished Mis- 
cellany, 1 cannot help noticing an 
observation made in the London Ma^ 
gazine for August last, in an intro* 
ductory letter to an article on the 
English Universities, extracted from 
Dr Niemeyer’s work. Aftor some 
justly-merited encomiums on the work 
in general, the writer says, The ac^ 
count of the English Universities he 
apf tears to have drawn up with consi^ 
derable care, and tolerable acca^ 
racy,** To a man like Dr Niemeyer, 
whose age, character, situation, and 
patriarchal rank in literature in ge- 
neral, but more particularly in its 
theolc^cal branches *, entitle him to 
a higher degree of consideration than 
most travellers can lay claim to, as 
being in themselves a sufficient gua- 
rantee thathc would write nothing in- 
accurate, if accuracy on the subject 
were attainable, the epithet toler^ 
able** could not prove very palatable. 
I n the chapter on the English Univer- 
sities, wherever personal observation 
did not enable him to speak with cer- 
tainty, he gave the inforination he 
received from some of their leading 
members on the spot, and in lately 
alluding to this expression, the wor- 
thy Chancellor says, ‘‘ ^'he had but 
said what was inaccurate ! Generally 
speaking, I wish he had not epf^ned 
his translation to those paHs with 
which every Englishman is already 
acquainted t, but had rather ^ven my 
remarks on the Colleges, and an ac* 
count of the tmpressiott made on my 
mind by Oxford and Cambridge.** 


* .Most of his numerous works have 
gone through sevect^jliditions. A seventh 
Litton of his grealTwork on Education 
/was published last year. 

/ f Here, I ftar, the learned Chancellor 
gives my countrymen credit for more than 
they are entitled to. 
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hebscueli. and sir josEfh banes. 

Dr N. would, I am sure, be very 
grateful to any person who would 
kindly point out to him what appear- 
ed erroneous in bis woi^, and would 
not be slow to correct it in the next 
edition (which its rapid sule will 
doubtless soon render necessary^; 
it is therefore to be hoped that tne 
writer in question will communicate 
to him what the inaccuriLcies were, 
that limited his opinion to the ex- 
pression, tolerable accuracy,** 

Visit to Dr William HerscheH 

The discoverer * of the Vesta and 
the Pallas had commissioned roe to 
convey bis greetings to the discoverer 
of the Georgium Sidus, if 1 found 
him still alive, and his advanced age 
allowed him to receive visitors. At 
Eton I was only half an hour's walk 
from Slough, the rural residence of 
our celebrated countryman, Dr Her- 
schell, and 1 therefore took advantage 
of the serene summer evening to di- 
rect my pilgrimage thither, conducted 
by Mr Dupuis, the Eton master, from 
whom I had received so many com- 
placent attentions. 

The way led us over a velvet cai^ 
pet of flowery meadows, and verdant 
greens, where the Eton youth gene- 
rally pursue their sports. A consi- 
derable number of the greater ones 
were then eagerly engaged in their fa- 
vourite amusement of cricket, which 
1 understand they frequently conti- 
nue to enjoy, even at the maturer age 
of manhood. Small, but very hard 
balls, are struck with wooden clubs, 
or cricket-sticks, (bats) made broad 
and heavy in the under part. One of 
the players (the bolSer) rolls or bowls 
the halls at certain sticks, (wickets) 
stuck upright, which another defends 
with his cricket-stick, endeavouring 
to strike back the ball. When the 
latter succeeds in striking the ball to 
any distance, he. runs to the former s 
place and back again, in the interval, 
while it is being fet^ed, for which 
he gets marks (notches). The bowl- 
er, however, baa his people (fags) 


* Pr Qlben of Bremen. 
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out on all sides, who stop, or run af- 
ter the ball, when struck, as fast as 
possible, and throw it at the little 
staves, and if the latter are thrown 
down before the runner returns, he 
loses his play (is out). In general, 
eight, and often twenty-two, form a 
party *. Yo|^nger boys drive their 
hoops, or exercise their powers by 
running «nd wrestling, or in playing 
at ball iii' our manner. 

Attractive as the view of cheerful 
youth was to me, and agreeably as it 
recalled to*”iny mind the endeared 
institution to which 1 have devoted 
so large a portion of my life, yet we 
were obliged to hasten forwards, in 
order not to miss the object of our 
walk, were it only for the sake of 
taking back with me to ray native 
country the image of so remarkable 
a contemporary, whose high rank a- 
mong living astronomers is too well 
known to require being noticed by 
me. The peculiar course, however, 
that his jnind took, through the re- 
gions of another art, to that sublime 
science to which he afterwards en- 
tirely devoted his life, may, perhaps, 
not be so generally known. Being 
on the point of conducting my read- 
ers into his presence, a short Mogra- 
phical sketch will, 1 hope, make the 
way seem as much shorter to them, 
as my conversation about him with 
ihy companion then did to me. 

Herschell’s father was a musician 
at Hanover, and the son was intend- 
ed for the same profession. For the 
elements of the higher sciences he 
was indebted to one of his masters, 
who, at an early age, perceived in 
him great talents, and a speculative 
mind. In 1759, both father and son 
went to Bngland with the Hanove- 
rian trooTC. When the father re- 
turned, the son remained in Eng- 
land, obtained anjuorganist’s situation 
at Halifax, studied music scientifi- 
cally, and endeavoured to retrieve 
his deficiencies in ancient and mo- 
dern languages ; mathematics, how- 
ever, attracted him most. A tour 
to Italy improved him in his pro- 
fusion. The means of defraying 
his expenses on his return, he pro- 

• ATole by the au&ior — At Eton, I 
tought directions for this game under the 
title of “ the Crkketer’s Guide, or a Trea- 
tise on the noble.Game of Cricket.” 
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cured by an original kind of concert 
he gave at Genoa, in which he 
played on the harp and on two horns 
fastened on his shoulders, at the 
same time. Being afterwards ap- 
pointed to an orgaidst's place at Bath, 
ne led the band at the theatre, con- 
ducted oratorios, and instructed some 
able pupils in that city. His days 
were devoted to his profession, his 
nights to- the sciences, and particu- 
larly to the study of Euclid and 
Newton, or more properly to astro- 
nomy and optics. From the period 
of his first observing the universe in 
all its grandeur and glory on moon- 
light nights, small instruments no 
longer satisfied him. Precluded from 
buying the larger ones by their high 
prices, and yet burning with the de- 
sire of possessing a Newtonian five- 
foot reflecting telescope, he shunned 
no labour, spared no trouble, to ma- 
nufacture one for himself, and at 
length succeeded in accomplishing 
his task. No species of improve- 
ment in them then seemed to him im- 
possible, he therefore proceeded with 
Ills labour ; five feet became ten — and 
he conceived the bold idea of doub- 
Bng this latter length. He succeeded 
in his efforts, and felt himself amply 
rewarded for all his exertions, when, 
on the 31st of May 1 781, a new planet, 
the Uranus, or, as he in gratitude to 
his royal neighbour and patron cal- 
led it, the Georffium Sidus, first be- 
came visible through his telescope. 
Hie merits were fully acknowledged. 
In what better manner can the rulers 
of this earth acknowledge merit, 
than by enabling thinking and in- 
quiring minds, to free themselves 
from the fetters of business, and de- 
vote an untroubled leisure to the 
studies they pursue. A house and 
observatory were built for him in d 
fine country near Windsor, iii order 
that the King, who was himself so 
desirous of knowledge, might be im- 
mediately informed of every thing 
worth communicating. 

We were not long in reaching this 
delightful retreat, embower^ in 
fragrant flowers and blooming sL'rubs. 
Here this indefa^bble observer has 
.pondered, during more than forV 
years, over the wonders of Nature, 
extending the limits of her known 
dominions more than any of his pre- 
decessors. The harmony of his 
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chords has^ it is true^ become inute^ 
since he first discovered the harmony 
of the spheres^ but though his ear 
ceased to enjoy the former^ liis eye 
has continued to penetrate further 
and further into the regions of infi- 
nite space^ and his mind has become 
more and more convinced of the eter- 
nal laws of harmony that rule the 
spheric motions. The ancients had 
already a presentiment, that the ga- 
laxy, or way^ was the united 
radiance of a countless number of 
constellations. But since, by the 
powers of lierschelVs telescopes and 
large reflectors, that which only ap- 
peared a lucid mist has proved to be 
an innumerable host of fixed stars, 
how has all that formerly was only 
an idea, become an evident certainty 
to the eye \ After the invention of 
these instruments, unknown to the 
ancient world, /. H. Sekroeder, the 
celebrated astronomer of Lilienthal, 
might well compute the fixed stars, 
in dhe southern and northern hemi- 
spheres, at more than twelve mil- 
lions in number ; and — a continued 
increase in the powers of these te- 
lescopes being at least imaginable — 
how much reason had he to presume 
that the regions nf creation would 
continue to become more and more 
extensively known to us, and that 
perhaps a new solar system may be- 
where we now scarcely descry 
the last dim star ! Judging analogi- 
cally from what Herschell and simi- 
lar observers have akeady discover- 
ed, who can doubt we possibility of 
this ? 

We announced ourselves at his 
peaceful dwelling, and were shewn 
into a parlour, where a servant soon 
came to inform us, that his master 
would presently join us, and that in 
the interval he was desired to show 
us his instruments. 

The machinery required to support 
his enormous telescope, being too 
large for a close builtling, is |aaced 
in the open air immediately adjoin- 
ing the house. It consists of pillars, 
bars, ladders, and chains, and forms 
a s^of pyramid. The pedestal, or 
is fixed on twenty moveable 
filers, by means of whicn, it can be 
jnoved about with astenishihg ease 
and certainty, and directed to any 
point desired. In the middle of this 
stoffe hanas the Iona tube of the te- 


lescope, almost twenty ells long of 
wrought* iron-plate, weighing above 
4000 pounds. The refiectenr, a comr 
position of copper, zink, antimony, 
and arsenic, lies at the bottom of the 
tube. In this, every object appears 
to which the upper end of the teles- 
cope is directed. Thg^e is a railed 
gallery where the observer stands, 
and from whence, on looking down 
by a peculiar contrivance, the whole 
appears before bis eyes, without its 
being obscured by his looking in at 
the telescope. It magnifies the fixed 
stars to 3000 times their apparent 
size. Herschell has often known 
more than 50,000 pass before his sight 
within an hour. By means of ^is 
instrument, he furth^ discovered the 
volcano in the moon, the ring in the 
Georgium Sidus, and the six -satel- 
lites of this new planet. 

Wliile we were standing by this 
machine, which we more admired 
than comprehended, its master ap- 
peared, a cheerful old man,^ged 81. 
How unassumingly did he make his 
communications! how lightly did he 
ascend tlie steps to the gallery ! with 
what calm pleasure did he seem to 
enjoy the success of his efibrts in life. 
All accounts from his native country 
appeared to please him, although the 
German language had become some- 
what less familiar to his ear. After 
a short conversation, we took oilir 
leave, charged with friendly greet- 
ings to all beyond sea, who might 
still remember him. . 

Herschell is unmarried, but his 
sister Caroline resides with him, not 
only as a superintendant of his house- 
hold, and support of his old age, but 
also as a partaker of his studies. She 
has been his constant assistant in his 
labours, and has made some discover- 
ies herself, among which were five 
comets in the years 1786, 1791, a 
dissertation on which she laid be- 
fore the Royal Society. Both of them 
enjoy the love and esteem of all that^ 
approach them* 

HercheUs earthly labour is now, I 
presume, at an end, and the time 
cannot be far distant when we diall 
be able to say of him,^ 

Candidus consuetommiratiir fimenOlym- 

Pb ' , 

' Sub pedibusque^^nubes et sideva videt. 

• Probably Gennan elU, of two feet each* 
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Aft evening at Sir Joseph Banks* s» 

In England^ peopl« have long been 
accnstomed to associate with their re- 
cdlectiona of their late revered Mo- 
haroh, the names of those two vete- 
rans in science^ Herschell and Banks^ 
both, not only of nearly the same age 
with the King, but also distinguish- 
ed by him with peeuliar favour and 
fi^uent personill intercourse. All 
the three members of this singular 
triumvirate were still living when I 
visited England; now the astrono- 
mer is the only surviver. 

I had scarcely ventured to enter- 
tain a hope of becoming personally 
acquainted with Bir Joseph, it being 
reported with us, that, on account ^ 
his advanced age, he was inaccessible 
to strangers, but 1 found the case 
exactly reversed. On Sunday the 2d 
of June 1 was introduced into the 
circle which was accustomed to assem- 
ble at his house every Sunday evening. 

None but the eldest portion of my 
readers will, like me, remember the 
intense interest exdt^ in Germany 
by the great voyap round the world, 
tmdertaken exactly fifty years ago, 
in vessels fitted out for the puipose 
by the English Government, to which 
we are indebted for so important a 
txwtion Geography, the accurate 
knowledge of a new division of the 

B obe. The aged alone will remem- 
!r the eagerness with which the 
Hav^eswortk Collection was read as 
soon as it appeared in a translation. 
Then it was tnat we became acquaint- 
ed with this great Naturalist, who 
made the first South Sea vofm with 
Cook, (as the two Forsters did'Ihe 
second a few years afterwards,) and 
who, after having sarmountra all 
the dangers of the sea, and explored 
Islands never trodden by any Euro- 
pem before, returned home with so 
rich a harvest 4br the sciences. 
Thenceforward fmign lands join^ 
his own, in honouring his in&fati- 

S ble endeavours toenurm the boun* 
ri^ of human knowledge, and acK 
certain the eeriatwtif of what the vw- 
^es of discovery performed by Ma- 
gellan and other Cattish and Belgie 
mariners, and those of PyroD, Wal- 
lis, Ciwteret, and Bougainville, aWt 
the middle of the last century, bad 
only rendered probable. 

Possessed of a large fortune, treat- 
ed by his king as a friend, invested 
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with every honourable and distinc- 
tive mark of merit, and undisturbed 
by public business, he has devoted 
neany half a century to the sciences. 
His house, enrichea with a library 
almost unparalldcd as far as re- 
gards Natural 'History, and which, 
notwithstanding his valuable presents 
to the British Museum, contains so 
many rarities in the departments of 
Botany and Natural History, was 
open to all men of science every day. 
Every forenoon they were allowed 
the free use of his rooms, for reading, 
inspection, or reference, and they 
were sure to find every interesting 
periodical, or other literary produc- 
rion, on the tables for their perusal. 

On Sunday evenings. Sir Joseph’s 
house was more peculiarly the ren- 
dezvous of no inconsiderable number 
of Naturalists, Chemists, Physicians, 
and other learned men and travel- 
lers, who assembled there, in order to 
communicate to their host whatever 
bad occurred in the various fields of 
science worthy of notice, and to 
maintain a scientific intercourse with 
each other. 

1 found the veteran in the middle 
library, in full dress, with the broad 
ribbon of the Order of the Bath over 
his shoulder and breast ; just as he 
used to appear when presiding at the 
meetings of the Royal Society, to 
which we are indebted for the very 
instructive Philosophical Transac- 
tions that have appeared since 1766. 
Being infirm ii^e feet, Sir Joseph 
sat in an arm ^air on rollers, his 
left arm resting on a table near him. 
H^ was, it is true, scarcely more than 
the outward shell of a mind former- 
ly so animated ; both his apprehen- 
foon and recollection being weak, but 
his features b6re a most engaging ex- 
pression. Every stranger was at least 
announced to him ; and if he had 
any thing to shew or communicate, 
be immediately laid it before him. 
At hk bouse, I had the great plea- 
sure^, becoming acquainted with one 
Lichtenstein, whom 1 had several 
times missed being introduce^! to at 
Berlin, and who had the kindnhw to 
poittC out to me the most importaiu 
persons present, some of whom 
met together here from the reraotost \ 
purta of the earth ; but still my eye ' 
kept returning to the celebrated cir- 
cumnavigator, whose presence seem- 
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ed to rejoice the company^ like that as of all the scientific enterprises of 
of a sacred relic. hostile Felice. To him the English 

But very few, who have not shone literati who had been made prison- 
as writers, have forwarded Natural era, were indebted for the intcrces- 
History so long, actively and power- sion of the Naimial Institute at IV 
fully, as Sir Jos^ih Banks. With ris in their favour, 
good Mson did Cuvier, in the pane- During the voyage of La Perouse, 
sync he pronounced on him Wore ilie French circumna^gator, Sir Jo- 
the French Academy, assert, that seph induced the British Oovern- 
whenever a usejul undertaking in inent, notwithstanding the exaspera- 
tnu science succeeded, he was tion that then existed between the 

in it, both with his advice and per» two nations, to allow him to sail in all 
sonal exertions; whenever a worthy seas unmolested. He himself endea- 
disciple, or man of letters, fell in his voured, by means of hts extensive 
way, he opened to them his treasures correspondence, to procure some cer- 
«/ nature with the greatest liberality tain accounts as to the disastrous re- 
Many of these have extracted largely suit. When a considerable collection 
trom them , so that his extraordinary of natural curiosiUea, which LabUlar^ 
and^ fruitful observations and col- dih^ had sent to France during his 
lections, have been mostly commu- voyage, fell into the hands of Eng- 
nicat^ to the world, though but lisn privateers, and became the pro- 
little by himself. During his voyage perty of the English Government, 
with Cook, he was always the media- Sir Joseph generously exerted in- 
tor and peace-maker, which was no terest again, and the result was, that 
easy matter with a man of Cook's the cases were immediately sent to 
character. How richly did he dio- France without having ^en been 
Ijonse, to the remote Southern isles, opened. Thus do men act, in whose 
the seeds of the ^ European world, minds the huipan species in general 
bringing us back in return, a great outweighs the citizens of a single 
quantity of their seeds, which he li- state, and the kingdom of science, 
j ^ botanic gar- the mutable empires of the earth, 

dens. To Iceland, which he visited It might be between ten and eleven 

a few years after his voyage round o'clock when tUs venerable old roan 
the world, he afterwards proved a left the company; the latter, however, 
benefactor, haying, when that island remained together till a much later 
was afflicted with a famine, sent the hour. He was rolled in his chair to 8is 
suffering inhabitants' whole cargoes bed-ebamber by two of his servants, 
oi provisions at his own expense. It is now about a year since his 

In the long and bloody war be- remains were committed to their rest- 
tween England and France, when so ing-place, in the bosom that eartli 
many laws of men and natmna were he once circumnavigated, exploriog 
violated, he constantly distinguished and investigating all she produces or 
himself as the generous protector of creates under all her zones, in a man- 
men of letters and travellers, as w.'dl ner equalled by few. N. 

Written under a painting of Charlotte at Uie tomb of Wertcr* 

Departed Werto— if thy shade 
Should yet delight to hover here, 

O mark how Charlotte's beauties fdde. 

And count each penitential tear. 

Of Werter's admiration vain;| 

To Virtue true— to Prudextee blind ; 

'Twaa her'g to fo^rge the fatal chaju. 

By thougbtlesa Folly fondly twin'd. 

Yet fly the scene — no hallow’d loves 
Around this hapless um shall weep ,; 

Here sullen Pride indignant roves, , 

And Furies midnight vigils keep ! 
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The visitors at T house were 

numerous^ consisting principally of 
young persons in nearly equal num- 
bers of ladies^nd gentlemen. No- 
velty is at all times pleasing ; but at 
the end of the first week^ 1 was 
heartily tired of a life^ which was> 
in every respect^ as monotonous as 
that of a mill-horse. Every morn- 
ings about *beven o'clock^ a servant 
entered luy rooin^ made a fire^ aired 
tny linen^ turned down iny stock- 
ings^ cleaned and warmed my shoes^ 
took the wrinkles out of my knee- 
strings with a hot iron^ and then left 
me. About nine 1 rcse^ put on my 
morning dress^ and went down stairs 
at ten ; at eleven we sat down to 
breakfast, finished a little before 
one, after which the company divid- 
ed into groupes, took different routes, 
paid mc^ng visits in the afternoon^ 
rode on horseback, in carriages, walk- 
ed on foot, or remained wit^n, to 
xcMd the last new play, or a novel 
from the nearest circulating library. 
The conversation at breakfast was 
as trifling as could be wished; it 
consisted of small talk,’* childbh 
and diagusting in the extreme. If 
any person chanced to drop a moral 
sentiment, some one inquirad if he 
had entered into holy orders ; if any 
kind of learning was only hinted at, 
the company were desir^ to listen 
to the p^agogue. On this account, 
the conversation was often, more 
frothy than that of the CTowd of 
gossips sometimes convened at a 
christening, in a country village. 
At dinner we had another mess of 
the same slip-slop, as void of interest, 
and as free from any mixture of 
common-sense argument, as the dis- 
course at a market ordinary, where 
farmers meet to discuss the prices of 
corn and cattle ; * or of a company of 
sportsmen, who, besides swearing, 
talk of greyhounds, pointers, spaniek, 
and hunters, or wrangle about 
pedigrees of race-horses — and decide 
all differences by appealing to the 
racing calendar. After bmkftst^ I 
fffinerslly walked out with rny sister; 
9ie was anxious to know bow 1 be- 
came acouainted with Miss P— — 
wliere 1 had been, and how 1 had 


fared since I left them. 1 related to 
her the principal' drcumstances dn 
the order in which they bad happen- 
ed, and I observed that she was ex- 
tremely interested in the destiny of 
Mr ana Mrs Maynard. And this, 
then,” said she, “ has been thy hard 
fate, roy dear Lucy Barnard! the 
most lovely, amiable, virtuous, and 
most accomplished of thy sex. Thy 
prospects once appeared to be gilded 
with sunshine, and looked bright 
and cheering; but they were soon 
overshadow^ by murky skies, the 
harbingers of ruin and misery ! But 
what a glorious object is suflering 
virtue — cheerful in distress, pious in 
affliction, and patient under every 
privation !” 

It is an odious practice, and me- 
rits the severest reprehension, to rise 
at nine o’clock in the morning, 
to spend an hour in dressing, and 
then to sit for an hour and a half 
eating toast or biscuit, sipping tea 
or coffee, and talking nonsense by 
wholesale, before one begins the day. 
We usually dined at five, and 1 
generally rose soon after the ladies 
had retired, and went to my own 
room, where 1 could improve my 
mind, and preserve my health : it 
always appeared to me to be an out- 
rage upon decorum, to drink wine for 
two or three hours every day, merely 
for the sake of drinking. If we fall 
in with cheerful company, and can 
enjoy the feast of jeason, any man 
may then be excused for sitting; 
there is then some pleasure in taking 
an extra glass, because tho spirits are 
enlivened, arid the heart is made 
glad. But to drink wine, after eat- 
ing to excess of the richest viands, 
is sure to produce disease. 1 remem- 
ber once having a conversation with 
my tailor, — on seeing his foot in a 
cloth-shoe, 1 inquired what was the 
matter? Oh ! Mr Rogers,” said 
he, 1 have had a severe fit xif the 
gout.” « The gout!” '^Ye^ir;^ 
and I think it rather a hard ckse, 
considmiDg that 1 lead such a regu\ 
larlife: 1 seldom drink more than '\ 
three pints of ale in one day: to be 
sure 1 drink about the same number 
of half-pint glasses of rum, or bran- 
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cly-punch ; but 1 assure you 1 have 
not been tipsy^ no not once> for the 
last seven years.” “ But your ale^ 
Mr Barton, is very strong.” “ True, 
Sir, my ale is good.” " And you 
eat pretty well at dinner." I do." 
** And what have you for supper ?” 

Why, a chop, or a steak, or some 

fish, or And what exercise 

do you take?” “ You know, Mr 
Rogers, I wait on my customers.” 

And sometimes drink with them.” 

Yes, Sir, sometimes; but my bu- 
siness is very fatiguing you know.” 

Certainly, Mr Barton, very much 
BO.” This man was like some of the 


gate, and the sweet girl stood hold- 
ing it open: she appeared anxious 
for us to enter, but did not dare to 
ask such a favour. Willing to gra- 
tify her — Will you go in Maria," 
said I, ** and sit down ?" “ If you 
wish it, brother, by all means ;” so 
we stepped forward inlo the garden. 
Eliza Porter appeared delighted at 
our condescension. In one corner we 
found an elegant little bower, with a 
small labyrinth at its entrance ; the 
weeping-willow waved its pensile 
branches over the leafy rSof, and its 
walls were intertwined with moss- 
roses and woodbines. This, ma- 


dam, is a fancy of my own,” said 
Eliza ; I planted botn the flowers 
and the shrubs, and you see how 
they have flourished under my care.” 
At this moment she appeared like a 
wild rose among a wilderness of 
sweets. We sat down to admire this 
silent retreat of modesty and virtue ; 
for through the white blossoms of the 
hawthorn hedge we could* discern 
the fading beams of the descending 
sun, as they lengthened the shadows 
of the trees, till their extremities 
were lost in the eastern horiSon. 
Eliza stole from ns, to give notice to 
her parents of our approach, and to 
put any little article of fumitr 
right which might have 
rangement. We soon foUrj*; ♦v,® • 
The English cottages i, 

and the cleanest in ™ e 

thatched roof, 
covered wiA 

fence befo« neetnessand ' 

modior, with here and th^ » 


cottage, which just appears ag)^! are emblems of 
the trees.” “ And yod are housewifery, within.. 

ing ?" “Ft^mMr.'^Ser. placed her spinning wheel on one 

I work for Mi— Masor ‘ ^ ® ade, as we entered, and ft 

ness • I aiv. Sir, a '’“‘X * » T™?.. rose laid down his book, and 

k^"’ «HaWv.tt been in London? ^,.^’^ed we wonld be seat- 
my “ Yc, tnato, I which he hadbwn 

was in London for ‘’S widing was a volume of Longfa 

y^a ago. and I ^ve just ^ „ I was w 

Lm th,t city SSSce, 1 could easUy ijacme 

shioiu..” ‘'Well, said Maria, y tiiot fAe coftoff^vasajai adept. His 

slM^if you please, make a dr^ neateat delight, he told, me, waa ‘to 

and if it suit me, I throogh Nattiie up to Nature a 

^fyon toMis^P--” that nothing gave tarn 

me great honon^madam, and «idi subJime and grand ^t^ti^a 

exert my best cfforte to of the “ Father of Mercies, as the 

We had now arrived at the cottage ortne 


guests at P house : he ate and 

drank every day to excess, — ^took 
no bodily exercise, — became bloated, 
diseased, and gouty,— and wondered 
how all this could happen, because, 
poor fellow, he was not a drunkard ! 

In a short time I resumed my for- 
mer habits ; 1 arose early in the 
morning, made excursions to the 
wolds on horseback, and began, in 
earnest, to improve the interior of 
my port-folio. I could rise at five, 
ride ten miles, employ three hours 
in sketching from nature, return, and 
sit down to breakfast with the idlers 
of P — ■ house, at eleven o'clock. 

In the evenings, 1 now frequently 
strolled about the neighbourhood, to 
see and converse with the villagers. 

In one of these delightful rambles 
my sister and 1 were overtaken by 
one of the rural nymphs. She was 
beautiful, — ^rosy health sat on her 
lovely cheek,— her fine blue eyes 
beamed with a dazzling lustre, the aremoiwi> 
cloudless beauty of a summer sky ! the sifted sand ; the wnite » 

And where are you going, Miss ?” .Ife plain old-fashioned br^ - 5 ^ 

I inquired. " Home, Sir, to yonde’* table, and the Tush-bottome * 

^ Inw-* .UlefflB of clcanlmeM, and go^ 

Mrs Porter 
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contemplation of tliO planetary orbaj 
the power of gravitation^ and the im- 
mense magnitudes and distances of 
the fixed stars ; all of which are, ** the 
work of His hands/' I found him 
equally conversant with chemistry ; 
he was well read in history, was ac- 
quainted witk all our b^t poets, 
had a considerable knowledge of ele- 
gant literature, and, he fvas entirety 
seif-tav^ht* This man is certainly 
not a fair sample of our English cot- 
tagers, but gu^ men are thinly scat- 
tered over the whole face of the 
countty. It is true, that there is not 
one in every village ; but we have no 
need to travel very far, in any direc- 
tion, before one may be tnet with. 

I requested permission to repeat my 
virit, which the old gendefiaan readi- 
ly amed to \ and I frequency after- 
wards left the baronet's guests after 
dinner, to talk pomwue noneense by 
themselves, whUe 1 was conversing, 
on the roost interesting subjects, wiui 
the ** eonager." The spring was far 

advanced, when Misa P accotn- 

Mnied me one day in my walk after 
dhin^ : 1 had designedly wandered 
, to the ** cottage and as 1 was o- 
' gening the gate, the lady inquired 
^ler it was my intention to enter ? 
{7V,madam/' ** Then, for the 
« evening/' 

4 'I’l not go in ?" « No." 

to tn the garden, 

*0 introdM^ you 
«>t be iB^noed tnut, Ke, t 

only wishetf '. low neo- 

wrtue, are non. 
mates. Yes, Henry, but it ig^ 
to be famihar with the 
vulgar, that 1 must entreat you will 
«VeryweU“^“^; 

there be a partition in hea. 

«na able te iwk, and 


now did not need any further assist- 
aitee. That is well, Mary," and 
MimP*-— ^ immediately turned a«« 
wey, when Mary draped alowcour 
tCsy, andleft us. What strange a- 
noroalieS we eWff day meet with ! 
Some do good ono way, and some an- 
other, — ^no matter, however, if good 
be but done, the manner is sometimes 
of not mu<^ importance. How de- 
lightful this really diaritable action 
would have appeared, if Mary's be 
nefactress had hut deigned to converse 
with her ! 1 was excMingly anxious 
to hear her artless tale ; gratitude, 

I saw, was emanating fVom poor Ma- 
ry's eyes; 1 was anticipating the 
tnanknil, unstudied effusions, of a 
simple child of nature; the big tear 
was already rising, to burst from 
her throbbing bosom ; but the rising 
dgh was stifled,^the rising tear re- 
turned to its fbmer abode, there to 
remain, or to be shed on some future 
occasion, whenever it should happen 
that joy, grief, or sympathy, should 
again rouse the feelings of her grate- 
ful heart. 

Sir Thomas was younger than his 
sister; he was only forty years of 
age. The baronet had placed his af- 
fections on a young lady who was 
governess to the chi&en of a neigh- 
bouring gentleman, and he intended 
to make her hit vdfe. Miss Jemima 
was extremely averse to their union : 
what a degradation it would be to 
the family I ** Why, my dear sister, 
is she not virtuousr* " Oh yes!" 
** And is die not accomplished in 
every thing that is useful, as well aa 
elegant ?" She is a paragon of 
nerfectiion for aught I know." ** Yea, 

mima, she is 

With Wi. ‘ adorn’d 

all earth or heaven could be- 


To make her au^.- 

A**^*'» “ tomake 
ToSa4.!!^j^f** ^e"«aa of Mr 
*« a-iRbtat 
Maaon the p«cer, ia as a&wd 

« l?m “ diaionourabk." 

my deafSBater, 
^ If ald-ftihioned foX or 
did not 

*“^**«‘ • P«n« fturn the ‘ loi^ 
** iMf of ‘ high , 
“a woidd aoon be catinly extuxS : 
*>>*y ar^ even with thme iTm,- 
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tages, but a very puny race; and^ 
believe ine^ I am not acquaint^ with 
a lady of qualit/' who is ipore 
handsome than Mrs Palmeti our 
housekeeper, who« you know^ is air 
most old enough tp be my grafidmiH 
tber.” A triuy elegpant comparison! 
but 1 hnd, Sir.ThomaSi that you. in* 
tend to bring an ind^ible disgrace 
upon P-^ — family ; what an 

absur^ty V* And she immediately left 
the room, and pulled the door after 
her with a ^flap which made every 
room in the house echo its thunder- 
ing reverberations. 

1 had determined, as before men- 
tioned, to fill my portfolio with some 
of the choicest views in Yorkshire 
before 1 left p— House. The 
ruins of ** Melsa^ Abbey** had caught 
my attention, and 1 had idready be- 
gun to make sketches of some of its 
most interesting aspects. One even- 
ing I was taking a view of its east- 
ern turret, and X was delighted with 
the beauty of the scene ; the wild hills 
formed the distant back-ground,— 
they were tinged with the golden rays 
of tne setting sun, — the picture was 
mellow, and in its lights and shades 
brought to my recollection some of 
the inimitable landscapes of Barto- 
loszi. Just as 1 bad finished, and 
had called to Jack Stevenson, who bad 
accompanied me, to inform him that 
1 was ready to return home, we per- 
ceived a little hobbling creature of 
an old wonmn bustling towards us. 
We waited till she came up. An* 
what are ye deaing here, bairns?*’ said 
she ; ** ye dunna ken what ye*re aboot, 
or ye*d not be stopping so late at neet.** 

Let us go/' said Stevenson ; what 
does the old gipsy mean ?'* Aye, 
aye, gang away, bairns, or ye'll be 
getting a bullet thruff one or boath 
o* yer weams. I’m thinkin'." 1 wish- 
ed her a good evening, and we march- 
ed off ; but on our way to the Baro- 
net's we met several strange sinlor- 
looking men, hurrying along in the 
direction of the abbey. This raiwd 
my curiosity, and the next morning 
1 inquired of the butler if ha could 
telLine any thing about the ruins of 
old abbey that lay to the east, a 
lew miles distant from P— ^ House. 

Only, Sir," replied Mt Benson, 
** that it has the reputation of being 
haunted by spirits of every descrip- 
tion/' “ Is that all ?" “ No, Sir ; 
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it has a curious subterranean passage, 
which reaches as far as Beverley Ca- 
thedral !" ‘‘ Were you ever in it ?" 

Yes, Sir ; when I was a boy, an- 
other youth went in with me, and 
we proceeded to a considerable dis- 
tance, but hpw far 1 cannot at pre- 
sent pretend to say ; Qisrhaps a quar- 
ter of a mile, perhaps more." ** In- 
deed ! then .you have seen thejegions 
of spirits with which it is infested ?" 

No, 1 have not ; 1 really saw no- 
thing but a couple of foxes, which 
ran from us as fast A possible/' 

‘‘ Then at that time it was not haunt- 
ed ?" " I believe not ; but now I 
am told, — and old Biddy Turnbull, 
my washerwoman, is my authority, 
and she had the information from 
John, Book the rag-man, and John 
Rook said he was told by Richard 
Fox, Mr Toplady’s shenberd, — that 
strange noises have been heard, some- 
times like music and dancing, as if 
Lucifer and his midnight crew were 
all in motion, and fearful ^sights of 
witches and hobgoblins, of such 
shapes as would be unlawful even to 
mention, have been seen by the said 
Richard Fox, and several of his com- 
panions. No man, in his sober senses, 
Slir, ever goes near the place, and ma- 
ny, who have chanced to be there late 
at night, have never once more been 
heard of ! Poor old Sleight, the blind 
fiddler, has been missing for at least 
twoi Widths ; tlie last time the poor 
creature was seen, be was fiddling at 
Mr Gawkey B, and he had the misfor- 
tune to get tipsy there, and, as the 
abbey lay in his way home, he was 
lost, and it is supposed that the foul 
fiend flew away with him, for, since 
that night, he has never once been 
heard of, nor has his dead body ever 
yet been found." My ciuiosity was 
now at a high pitch ; Mr Benson’s 
tale had set my imagination to work ; 
the spectred haunts, inhabited by in- 
fernal beings, or^y agents in' their 
likenesses, must be horrid In- 
deed ; but, however diaboReal they 
might be, Iwjsui resolved to inspect 
them. 1 DVentioned the circumstance 
to Stevenson, who was a Captam in 
the Navy, a^.he did not fausitate a 
moment in declaring that he would 
accompany me. Mr Bensonr was also 
invited, but, poor man, his fears pre- 
dominated ; he respectfully dcriined 
sucli a haTMrdout undertaking. 'I'he 
4T 
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next night but one was fixed upon da 
the moat proper time for visiting the 
ruins ; and, as the butler was fearful 
that some mischief might befal us in 
such a headlong enterprize, he very 
prudently informed his master of our 
intentions ; but, to Mr Benson's as- 
tonishment, the Baronet immediately 
declared that he himself would make 


one of the party ; for he had long 
wished, he said, to ascertain the ex- 
tent of the passage. 

The eventful period at length ar- 
rived, when^ the trio, and two of the 
Baronet's most darinff servants, repai- 
red to the spot : we arrived at the 
passage about sunset, and proceeded 
to enter its gloomy and dark recesses. 
The two servants, each of them car- 
rying a lighted flambeaux, went be- 
fore to light the way ; and we had 
not travelled far, beibre we entered 
a large opening, in which was stow- 
ed a great number of small tubs, 
upon one of which sat old Sleight the 
blind fiddler, whose sottish look, and 
dirty vestments, rendered him an 
object of extreme dis^st, and ful- 

S entitled him to his present em- 
oyment, as first musician in these 
infernal abodes. At a small open- 
ing, into what might be called a 
large room, sat the little old woman 


who had accosted us the preceding 
A^ndav evening, as before mention- 
ed. This diminutive but watchful 


portress rose very hastily, and eager- 
ly demanded what we were ganging 
to dea in that place ? Sir Thomas 
informed her, that our design in 
coming was to explore the passage. 
“For the present, then," said we, “ye 
had better gea ower, and all on ye 
gang yam as soon as ye can." The Ba- 
ronet informed her that we should 


was distinctly heard. “ Follow me 
instantly," exclaimed the woman ; 
“ follow me, Sir Thomas, this mo- 
ment, or in a few minutes you will 
fall a victim to your temerity!" 
We obeyed, and she commanded Us 
to lie down behind some faggots that 
were stowed at the farther end of 
what might be called a room, in the 
middle of which was a large charcoal 
fire, the red glow of the embers being 
scarcely visible. We were ordered 
to lie still ; and having snatched the 
flambeaux from the hands of the ser- 
vants, she extinguished them before 
the party without made their appear- 
ance. 

About forty men soon entered the 
place, some of them being armed 
with muskets, and one of them, who 
appeared to be their chief, demanded 
of the old woman whether the sup- 
per was ready ? She replied, that the 
table was set in the adioining apart- 
ment, but that she had not expected 
so large a party this evening. We 
had now some hopes of escaping from 
our hiding-place ; but these hopes 
quickly vanished, when we observed 
wat half the party remainal behind, 
while the other half were eating ; and 
that these latter only went out when 
the former party returneil. The 
whole company having finished their 
repast, which, circumstances consi- 
dered, did not last long, they all 
sat down to be merry, and a jolli- 
fication ensued. The nealth of the 
chief was first drank in a bumper of 
brandy, after which every man par- 
took of the liquor most suitable to 
his palate. We had no difiiculty in 
perceiving that we had fallen into the 
nandsof a gang of smugglers, and 
that these freebwters were the “ fice- 


proceed, and abide the consequences. 
“ Well, then,” she replied, “ an ye 
wunna nng back min, 1 should not 
wonder but in hauf an boor ve'll all 
be as dead as a stean." At this mo- 
ment, a Httle, waddling, squat figure 
of a woman advanced towards us ; 
her fonn was short and thick, much 
like that of Madam Syntax, — “just 
like a dumpling set a-waOcing.*' With' 
a voice at once loud and shrill, but 
very discordant, she commanded all 
of us to follow her ! We hesitated ; 
but while ve were parleying wiA 
this f^vemess of those darlc regions, 
the distant tread of many fbotsteps 


boggarts" which had given so much 
alarm to the simple villagers in the 
neighbourhood. Among the persons 
assembled, some were farmers, and 
others tnides-folk, who resided in 
the immediate vicinity, all of whom 
were known to the Baronet: they 
had met to purchase spirits at a 
low rate, and might be considered as 
customers. Several bargains mre 
soon made, and the whole party Bad 
then nothing to attend to but a large 
bowl of punch, which, indeed, ap- 
peared to draw the attention of every 
one present, towards its copious di- 
mensions, and its ncctareous contents. 
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They were now beginning to be 
joyful; the greater number of the 
guests were “ half seas over/* and the 
fiddler had almost finished one of his 
finest solos, when a circumstance took 
place which put an end to their mirth, 
and caused us a momentary, but ter- 
rible panic. One of the Baronet's ser- 
vants, who had swallowed large 
draughts of ale, in order to eke out 
his stock of courage, which, it seems, 
was only of a feminine quality, had 
now fallen asleep, and his snoring 
had become as loud as the drone of 
a bag-pipe. His fellow-servant, 
frighted almost to distraction for the 
consequence of our being discovered, 
began to shake, and pull him about. 
But this only made the matter worse, 
for the fellow bawled out in his sleep, 

Thomas, he quiet, or 1*11 wallop 
ye.** A discovery was now inevi- 
table; the smugglers seized their 
arms. What could five unarmed 
people do against twenty loaded mus- 
kets ? We surrendered at discretion, 
threw ourselves upon the clemency 
of the victors, and awaited our doom 
from this self-elected tribunal. We 
had no cause, however, to complain of 
injustice. The chief, addressing 
himself to the Baronet, inquired what 
had brought him into the cavern? 
Sir Thomas replied, that the place 
had acquired the fame of being haunt- 
ed, and that we had, moreover, come 
with the intention of exploring its 
extent. 

The trundling fat lady, who took 
us to our hiding-place, now stepped 
forward, and told the chief that zhe 
had placed us in the situation in 
which we were found, because, hav- 
ing found us in the passage, she saw 
very clearly that our intentions were 
not mischievous; that, from the good- 
ness of the Baronet's general charac- 
ter, she had no douht of the truth of 
his assertion ; for, said she, had it 
been otherwise, they would at least 
have come armed with some sort of 
missiles, and have mustered a great- 
er force."— " True, grandmother," 
was echoed from one of our oppo- 
nents ; that must be true."—" Hold 
y dur clatter, you monkOy -faced swab/* 
replied the lady, " I am no mndmo- 
ther of yours ; you are old^ than I 
am, you ill-looking lantern-jawed 
sea-gull!" "Peace! Mrs Twaddle," 
retorted the other ; " mind you do 
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not fall over into the fire. Why, you 
put one in mind of a tun of Madeira, 
when it is at liberty to toU about, 
this way, or that. But what guaran- 
tee,*’ he observed, " have we, if we 
now sufRnr them to depart, that they 
will not betray us to some of those 
myrmidons of the law? the cfiicers of 
what is often nicknamed by the ap- 
pellation oi justice” " The greatest 
possible," replied the chief. " 1 am 
certain that for this offence we shall 
not be impeached ; 1 haye a full re- 
liance on the honour of the three 
gentlemen, and with respect to the 
two servants. Sir Thomas will pre- 
vent them from blabbing, espe- 
cially when 1 give him my word, 
that, as soon as the present stock is 
disposed of, 1 shall quit both the 
trade and the place for ever. No 
injury, however, shall be done to 
any one, either to Sir Thomas, his 
fnends, or his servants ; and 1 have 
nothing further to request, except 
that what has been seen *!iere this 
evening may be kept secret for three 
months from this time, and that no 
ill-will may at any future period be 
done to our present customers.” The 
Baronet pledged his word to fulfil 
his request ; Captain Stevenson did 
the same, and 1 was not backward 
in complying. We took a parting- 
glass with them, and in about haw- 
an-hour we retired, and made the 

best of our way to P House, 

the inmates of which began to be 
seriously alarmed for our safety. 

Mr Benson, the butler, was ex- 
tremely anxious to know whether we 
had heard or seen any thing that 
pertained not to flesh and blood ; he 
was also desirous to be informed how 
we had been entertained in the 
haunted cavern. He flrst set before 
Jonathan the groom, and Thomas 
the coachman, who had accompanied 
us, a large copper fbll of ale, of 
the first quality in the cellar, real 
stingo, fine October, more than se- 
ven years old; and after joining them 
in drinking a pint-horn or two, he 
began by asking Thomas w^iat he 
had seen. " Oh! Mr Benson," said 
Thomas, " we have seen the most 
horrid sights you can imagine."— 
" And what were they like, Thomas?" 
— " 1 can hardly tell you, for 1 was so 
frighted."—" Did the beings speak 
to you ?"— " Indeed they did.**— 
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'* And could you understand them ?" 
— Ay, as well as 1 now understand 
you, Mr Benson-’* — " Were you near 
them ?** — Yes, close by them, with- 
in a yard, within a foot, nay 1 thought 
once that I felt one of them touch 
me/* — Mercy upon us ! bad they 
any music ?**-^‘^ Yes, old Sleight was 
their first musician .** — ** Oh ! hea- 
vens, and you knew him ?** — I 
did.** — Had they any dancing?” — 
No.** — ^ Did you see the chief?"— 
Yes, am| he promised, that if he 
found me again within his dark man- 
sion, he would do, I do not know 
what, to me.** — " Mercy defend us ! 
and did you hear the groans of the 
wicked r * — “ I heard, Mr Benson, 
at one time, a strange Und of a dron- 
ing noise, close by me, a sort of long 
and loud groaning, something like 
that made by a person who is hud 
asleep, but who lies in an uneasy 
posture, and I was frighted beyond 
measure ; 1 felt my hair lift up my 
hat, andr expected every moment to 
have been slain, especially when 
the wicked wretch called me by my 
timme; ^ Thomas,* it said, ^ be quiet !* 
After this, we were surrounded by 
the whole crew of them at once: 
Mr Rogers looked pale. Sir Thomas 
was as blue as a gizzud, and Mr 
Stevenson as red as scarlet.” — And 
how did you make your escape?” — 
** Why, for a long time we could 
not stir; we were as fast as if we 
hadbeenbound to the spot.” — Yes, 
Thomas, you were bound by Satan, 
as if by a spell, and you Cbuld not 
escape from the Evil One/* — Very 
true, Mr Benson, for as soon as we 
now began to look round the room, and 
found ourselvesat liberty, wc returned 
home in a very short time.” Thomas 
rolled his eyes about, and fixing 
them at last steadfastly on the bug- 
ler, he declared, that the same spirit 
that groaned so hideously in the ca^ 
vem was now in the room ; ** for this 
very instant,** said he, 1 saw it”-r 

** Surety not ! Thomas,” exclaimed 
the terrified butler ; where, I pray 
is it ?*' But l*homa8 aro^, end with 
a majestic step walked out of the 
room. Did you eeeany thing, Jo- 
nathan ?*' said the hntiler. — 
just now? I did not tee arty 
thing.” But rdid, 1 saw something 
fiying about the candle, whidi at last 
whittfi through the key .hole.” A 


mothperhaps/’-^** Oh ! no, Jonathan, 
it was a spirit.” — Was it?”--" In- 
deedit was, spirits often appear in this 
manner. You must know, Jonathan, 
that one evening last winter but one, 
— to the best of my recollection it 
was an old new-year’s eve, — as we 
were sitting in the house-keeper’s 
room, there was, if 1 remember right, 
Mrs Ana the cook-maid, Mrs Do- 
rothy the dairy-maid, Mrs Palmer 
the house-keeper, Mr Robert the 
Baronet's footman, (hut he has since 
left,) aye, and Mr Alexander the 
gardener, and some others, whose 
names have escaped my memory : 
Yes, Mr Jonathan, as we were sit- 
ting round the fire, all at once, some- 
thing began to play round the can- 
dle, and continued to do so for nearly 
half-a-minute ; it then went towards 
the door, and at length fiew out at 
the key-hole.” — That was wonder- 
ful indeed.” — Yes, Mr Jonathan, 
very wonderful ; but two days after- 
wards, neither more nor less, I got a 
letter from my mother, which in- 
formed me of the death of my dear 
sister Alice, and that her spirit de- 
parted at the very moment that we 
saw something whirling round the 
flame of the candle. But what, Jo- 
nathan, did you see in the cavern ?** 
— « Why, 1 lost my senses soon 
after we entered, and they were only 
restored to me a short time before 
we came away.**^ — Then you saw 
nothing?”— Yes, 1 did.”— “ And 
what might it be?” — I saw the 
whole gang that Thomas has de- 
scribed to you ; moreover, I saw the 
Baronet’s mouth open, and spirits en- 
tering into his body." — “ How glad 
J am that 1 did not go with you ! 
1 suppose that neither of you will 
ever enter into that wicked place 
again?”— That is more than 1 can 
promise, because the chief— the gi-eat 
qiirit, or Lucifer, if you like that 
name better — intends in a short time 
to remove his bead-quarters, and 
then you know, Mr Benson, there 
woula be no danger.” — ** He may 
not go, Jonathan, he may sUll tar- 
ST ; there is no bdief in him, he is 
tno father of hes.” — True, mr, 
but,^with your leave, 1 will retire 
to rest, for 1 am weary with the 
direful events of this nignt’s adven- 
ture. I am fatigued, and sleep hangs 
heavily on my brow ; and so, Mr 
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BensoD, a good-night to you, and 
may your dreams be of a pleasant 
nature.” — “ Please to wait a little, 
Mr Jonathan, while I nut the silver 
into the cupboard, and see me safe 
into my room, for 1 shall sleep this 
night with my head under cover. 

1 am somewhat alarmed ; my nerves 
are rather weak ; you see iny mind 
is agitated with fear ; I should not 
like to see a ghost, or a spirit." Jo- 
nathan saw him safe in bed, covered 
him well up, drew the curtains close, 
and then left him in a state of con- 
siderable perturbation. 

Mr Benson was extremely terrified 
at the account of the expedition to 
the ruins of Melsa Abbey, as given 
by his fellow-servants. The next 
morning he gave a detailed story of 
it, in every particular, to Miss Je- 
mima, who, shortly afterwards, re- 
lated what she had heard to her 
brother. The Baronet laughed very 
heartily at the ingenuity of Thomas 
and Jonathan ; he sent for them, 
commended the manoeuvre, gave 
each of them five shillings, and told 
them, that if they persevered in keep- 
ing the whole affair a secret, they 
would not only merit his esteem, but 
would be rewarded for their fidelity. 

The time being now near at hand 
when Sir Thomas was to lead the 
amiable Miss Mason to tlie hymeneal 
altar, his sister had come to the de- 
termination of leaving him, and had 
taken a house at York, where, in 
future, she intended to reside. To 
call the grocer's daughter mter, or 

Lady P / no, no; never." ‘'I am 

sorry, madam, that Miss Mason has 
any fiaw, or any defects, of any kind ; 
and 1 am sorry also that you and the 
Baronet are going to separate, be- 
cause it will give him great uneasi- 
ness of mind ; and 1 am certain that 
he loves you with a sincere and bro- 
therly affection." ** Your language, 
Heni^, is sometimes rather rou^, 
but your motives are always pure ; / 
wishy also, 1 could follow your advice: 
but at present it is impossible." My 
sister and 1 accompanied Miss — 
tocher new residence, where we in- 
tended to stop for a few weeks, while 
the nuptial dresses were making, 
and the bride-cakes and other neces- 
saries preMiing for the oeremony. 
1 was muen pleased with the ancient 
city of York : its mnsy walls, stiB 
nearly entire, its beautiful gates, and 


its magnificent Cathedral, arc ob- 
jects at once grand and sublime, — 
much more so than any thing we 
meet with of modern date, in our 
modern towns, where the dull mo- 
notony of brick and mortar, dinged 
with smoke, is all that can in gene> 
ral he seen ; except '!hat now and 
then we meet with a little stone 
church, with its slender spire, point- 
ing its ^aceful finger to the skies. 
Our fellow-passcngcrs in the ship 
from France, the two. Frenchmen, 
had here met with employment ; 
they both attended in the same la- 
dies* seminary, and made more tlian 
five hundred pounds a-ycar each ! 

Tell your mamma, my dear, that 
your dancing-master is tlie Count de 
Breton, and that you arc taught to 
speak French by tlie Marquis de 
Msthon," was carefully infused, by 
the lady governess, into the head of 
every little miss, just before she 
went home at either the Christmas 
or mid-summer holidays. "The be- 
witching business had a charm that 
could not be resisted : ** My daug^ 
ter is taught to dance by a ComM^ 
and she learns the true French ac- 
cent from a Marquis," was mamma's 
tale to every visitor to whom miss 
had the honour of being introdu- 
ced while at home. As my feelings 
were always of a social nature, ^ 
spent almost every evening, during 
roy stay in York, with the twohVench 
teachers, at an hotel. Like Dr Sa- 
muel Johnson, 1 think tliat an inn 
is superior to any other house, even 
to that of a nobleman. In one of 
these public houses you are waited 
upon with pleasure, treated like a 
gentleman, not urged to drink, can 
take a large or small quantity, and 
of the kind that suits your palate ; 
you can retire at any time, or sit as 
long as you please, together with a 
great many other conveniences ; and 
when you pay the waiterj you have 
his smiles and his thanks for your 
money. 

The time at length arrived when 
the BaAmet was to be married, and 
the earria^ waa sent to York, on the 
day previous to the ceremony^ to 
cAKty Mr Rogers and his sister to 
— House. We took a tender 
leave of Miss Jendma, and were, in 
a short diOe, at the end of our jour- 
ney. My sister officiated as bride's- 
maid, and 1 had the honour of wait- 
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ing on the Knight. Sir Thomas kept 
open house for. three days, end ^ 
was right ; every eye beamed with 
gladness, and every heart palpitated 
with joy. None of the ladies of an- 
cient family in the neighbourhood, 
however, deigned to pay their re- 
spects to the pride ; their husbands 
also kept aloof, but neither of these 
circumstances detracted an iota from 
our jovialty. In a fortnight they set 
off for London, and the Baronet re- 
quested me«to accompany them ; but 
J was tired of a state of dependency, 
and refused, with all the gentleness, 
and all the politeness I could muster 
for the occasion : 1 wanted again to 
rove at large, to be master of ray 
time, to indulge my natural disposi- 
tion ; I longed to mix with the 
world as it exists in public societies ; 
and 1 sighed once more to eat, 
drink, and sleep, as it should best 
suit my convenience. At parting. 
Sir Thomas expressed a warmSi 
of friendship for me which I had 
not apticipated, because our inter- 
course had been but of short dura- 
tion ; and after bidding me a tender 
farewell, he put into my hand a 
le^r which contained an order on 
his banker for fifty pounds, begged 
lay future friendship, and homd, 
w'hen my rambling disposition had 
fbrsaken me, that 1 would settle near 
him, when he would be my friend, 
and I ehould be his advUeri This 
was paying a compliment to my head 
and my heart at the same time, and 
was peculiarly gratifying to my feei* 
ings. It was with considerable re- 
gret that 1 removed from 1* 

Ilouse ; my soul was always sensible 
to the endearments of friendship, 
and 1 felt sorry that I had not ac- 
compraied my friends to London, 
especially when 1 reflected that it 
would Imve afforded me an opportu- 
nity of seeing my brother. ** But I 
coiud follow them.'' Yes, said 1, 1 

coiUd follow theni) certainly, but my 
destiny seems to lead me, or perhaps 
to ibree me, in a di^ent direction.'^ 
My intentions were, at first, to re- 
pair to Edinburgh, and Uien to le- 
sume my former line of buuness. 
The direct road to Scotland led meflip 
Y^, and York was the residence.^ 
MiisP— Could 1 past on without 
her ? I stopped at the Tplbot 
Iim,, supped, and went to bed; but 
of going to sleep, I lay awake 


full three hours, debating the import- 
ant question whether 1 should call 
upon the lady, or proceed on my way 
to the north without seeing her. In 
the morning, 1 felt a melanchply 
gloom han^ng over my spirits, the 
cause of which 1 could not even hint 
at, except, indeed, that such fits fre- 
quently attacked me when alone, 
and also when any change in my af- 
fairs was about to take place. Before 
noon the case was decided, and I 
came to the resolution of calling upon 
her. 1 immediately set out, and on 
the way to her house 1 met Jemima 
going out to take her morning's walk. 

Henry !”. she exclaimed, “ I thought 
by this time you had been in Lon- 
don ; my bromer informed me that 
he should request you to accompany 
him.” But you perceive, madam, 
said I, “ that 1 am in York.” “ I 
do, and I am extremely glad to see 
you; but why did you not go to 
London?” ** That is a question 
which 1 am not able to answer.” 
** And what road are you journey- 
ing?” “ To the north ; 1 am going 
to j^inburgh.” And for what?” 
** To endeavour to live by the labour 
of my hands.” Your design is 
laudable, but you will very much gra- 
tify me, if you will be kind enoi^h 
to stop in York for the ensuing win- 
ter. You can make what little ex- 
cursions you please, only consider 
this place as your home, and return 
in the sprii^, for 1 intend to visit 
Fiance in May^ and 1 particularly 
wish you to accompany roe. 1 would 
advise you to take a genteel lodg- 
ing, as near as possible to my house, 
and you can dine with me as often 
as you find it convenient. As ray 
establishment here is much larger 
than is even agreeable, we might live 
in the same house ; but Slander has 
a trumpet which she frequently 
blows, and the people have leisure to 
listen to its ban^ul sounds.” To such 
proposals 1 could find no olyections, 
especially as 1 should be near the 
Batonet, and could aomerimes visit 
him. She continued, moreover, to 
inform me that 1 had no occasion^ 
give myself any concern about ob- 
taining a livelioood; she had left 
me, at her decease, the whole of her 
property, which amounted to rather 
more than s^n hundred pounds 
a-year ; that, airing her life, she bad 
settled upon me three hundr^ pounds 
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per annum ; and that with this sum^ 
and these measures, she hoped I 
should be satisfied. 1 was so asto* 
nished at her generous and kind be- 
haviour, that I could make no reply ; 
but the smile of ^probation wnich 
I gave her was sufficient. 

I continued in York for more than 
two months ; I walked with her every 
morning, dined with her every day, 
and used every effort to oblige her ; 
for ingratitude was never found in 
the catalogue of my crimes. When 
the weather was very fine, we some- 
times joined a party of pleasure in 
a boat on the river Ouse ; and some- 
times we made ^ort rambles by land 
into the environs, which about this 
city are very agreeable : in a little 
time, from her amiable disposition, 
and always endeavouring to be pleas- 
ed with the attention paid to her, 1 
began to respect her exceedingly ; 
nay, I fancied that 1 almost loved 
her. I soon discovered that she was 
tired of living in solitude, so that I 
had some hope of being able, ere 
long, to reconcile her to her brother's 
marriage with Miss Mason ; and, in 
a short time, I found that the men- 
tion of it did not much disturb her. 
'The Baronet on his return from town 
wrote to inform her of his arrival at 

P House : he told her also that 

he and his lady were in good health ; 
still she wondered how he looked, 
and whether his wife was a good- 
tempered woman. 1 took an early 
opportunity of waiting upon him, 
and he received me with great cor- 
diality and politeness. 

On the second evening after my 
arrival, I walked as far as the cot- 
tage, to see and converse with Mr 
Porter, and to inquire after the 
health of his wife and amiable daugh- . 
ter. 1 knocked at the door, but it 
was opened by a stranger. Is Mr 
Porter within?" « No, Sir.” « Where 
is he ?” ** Dead ; and his wife and 
daughter are gone to reside in the 
city of Lincoln.” At this sudden 
event, so entirely unexpected, I was 
griev^ beyond measure ; 1 felt sick 
at heart, and returned, medita- 
ting on the vanity of earthly hopra, 
the precarious tenure on which life 
is held, and on the immense mass of 
human misery which falls to the 
lot of mortals. I now, for the first 
time in my life, pei|^ived that a 
woman was dear to me ; the imkge ^ 
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of Eliza Porter was more closely 
twined round my heart than I had 
hitherto imagined. 1 began to re- 
flect oh our first meeting ; 1 saw her 
holding the gate open, 1 saw her also 
in the bower ; I beheld her slender 
and beautiful form tripping lightly 
over the green sward, wpangled with 
daisies ; and 1 sighed almost in des- 
pair because she was gone. The 
same evening I wrote to Moulines, 
to inform my friend Maynard, that 
he might expect to see me early in 
the following summer ; mid the next 
morning, having borrowed one of the 
Baronets horses, I set out, post-haste, 
for Lincoln, to find, if possible, Mrs 
Porter and Eliza. 

1 arrived in this ancient city in 
due time, and began to make the 
proper inquiries; but during the 
first day all my efibrts were unsuc- 
cessful. Perseverance, 1 knew, of- 
ten works wonders ; but the second 
day was spent with the same bad 
success. 1 began almost to^Iespair ; 
however, on the third, being market- 
day, 1 met Eliza as 1 was moping 
along through the butter market. I 
inquired after her health, and that of 
her mother; asked where they lived, 
and whether they were comfortably 
situated ? She informed me, that 
at present they resided at Braces 
bridge, a small village about a milp 
from Lincoln, and that her dear 
mother was as well as recent circum- 
stances would admit, and that' their 
situation was comfortable. And 
are you going home shortly, Eliza ?” 
said 1. In about an hour, Sir. I 
have some trifles to purchase for my 
mother.” " Then I will accompany 
you, for I want very much to see 
your good mother.” She looked a- 
sham^ at being in company with so 
great a gentleman, as she then 
thought me, but acquiesced in my 
proposal. Her father had been dead 
only two months: sorrow for the 
event was deeply imprinted on her 
sweet countenance : her sable weeds 
gave a sombre appearance to her mo- 
dest looks: in my opinion, I had 
never seen one half so angelic. 

A short walk brought us to her mo- 
ther, who received me with a kindly 
wUcomei^ but wondered that such a 
gentleman as I was should conde- 
scend to caU upon one in lo humble 
a station. I condoled with her on 
Uie loss of her late valuable partner. 
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and the big tears cliaced each other 
in quick succession along her furrowed 
cheeks; Eliza wept aloud. Be com- 
fqrted> my dear child/' said ttm wi- 
dole, thy father is now a ministring 
spirit before tlie throne of mercy ; 
1 shall, I trust, soon be with him*; 
and the Being whom we have, so 
fervently loved, will, I trust, pro- 
tect my orphan daughter, and bring 
tl}ee safely to the haven of rest, 
when tliou hast finished thy mortal 
career." I endeavoured to soothe 
her sorrow, ^nd to administer com- 
fort to her wounded spirit ; she was 
conscious of my design, and became 
settled and calm. But, Oh ! Mr 
Rogers," she continued, you can 
form no idea, nor has the world any 
knowledge, of the real and intrinsic 
worth of my late husband ; for all 
his devotional exercises were per- 
formed in private, and all his chari- 
table deeds were done in secret ; his 
whole soul was often wrapt up in me- 
ditation." 

1 took leave of them for that 
evening, but promised to breakfast 
ct Bncebridge the next morning, 
and 1 was punctual to my engage- 
mdnb After our morning repast 
was finished, and while Eliaa was 
busy with some little matters relat- 
ing to the family economy, 1 em- 
braced the opportunity of explain- 
mg to Mrs Porter the purport of my 
present journey ; 1 hoped sbei would 
not oljlect to my becoming her son- 
iUMlnw, for that 1 had an anxious de- 
sire to be allied to a family possess- 
ing so large a portion of fworth and 
go^ness. She waa a little surprised 
at my present declaration, appeared, 
for a snort time, lost in wonder, but 
at length replied, That, as she 
had no doubt of my intentions being 
honourable, ^if Eliza was agreeable, 
sbeohould throw *no obstacle in the 
way of our union as soon as the 
time of mourning was over." 1 thank- 
ed her, pressed Iwr withered hand to 
my Ups, and we now:’ oonversed on 
other subjects till her daughter re- 
turned. We dined at ong o’clock, 
after which, 1 walked out wkli EUza 
to view the neigliboiiriiig difili, which 
are finely undulatedi and some 
places Tomantie*; especially when 
seen from riie plain that stretches to 
aoensidesaldedjBtanceiii the enpo? 
site direction. Wo rambled oimt 
or a great part of the afternoon, and 


1 was extremely anxious to know 
whether 1 had any place in Eliza's 
afieetions ; and, when the case waS 
decided In my favour, 1 was the hap^ 
piest of mortals! puring our con- 
versation, I told her that, in the 
ensuing May, 1 was to accompany 
Miab P-?-^ on a visit lo France, and 
1 begged m know if it would be a- 
gireeable to her to accompany us. 
If her mother was not averse to it, she 
Said she would be certainly highly gra- 
tified' with such a jaunt. As her mo- 
ther was wilUng that she should visit 
France, in " such respectable com- 
pany," it was so settle. Mrs Por- 
ter, however, feared that Miss P 

waa very high. ** Oh ! never mind," 
said 1 ; that shaU be my business 
to manage." 1 then begged of Eliza 
to employ a French master from 
Lincoln, and to make all the pro- 
gress which . so short a time would 
admit. 1 left twenty guineas with 
her mother, to purpnase any little 
matters Eliza might be in Want of 
for the expected journey, and the 
next morning 1 bade adieu to Brace- 
bridge. The dear delighted girl ac- 
companied me on my ^ way to Lin- 
coln, and 1 promised to write to her 
as soon as 1 arrived at York. ** We 
must write once a- week, my . Eliza," 
said f : can you sacrifice so much 
of your precious time to oblige me?" 

Yes, Sir," riie replied, 1 have 
no other wish ; it will be the business 
of my whole life to render yours 
happy." tWe parted, ** with many 
a lingering look behind;" but the 
comer of the wall of St Catharine'a 
Priory at length hid her from my 
view. 

' The next day 1 arrived at P— ^ 
Bouse, spent the following with 
Sir Thomas and his lady, and then 
repaired to York, where i found 
my benefaettesa low in spirits, and 
not in good health* During the win- 
ter she became worse# and I was 
really once afraid that she would 
have died. , , Her brother canie over 
to see ;her, and behaved with so 
much kincl^as, that they were re- 
coneUed, and, when shp had reco- 
vered, 1 wrote to the Baronet to de- 
itre him to come i»ain>. and to bring 
Lady P— — with him. :He did so ; 
the recoodllmtion. waa made perfect, 
and Miw Jetnimi^ agreed, when she 
rennmed from France, to take up 
her abode with her brother and its-* 
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.As the weather became finer^ to obi^rve, that the meeting was ex- 
her health improved, and we bgran tremely pleasing to all parties. Mrs 
to prepare for our journey. One Mayimra paid every possible attention 
day, when she was in a very good to Jemima, and soon became 
Rumour, I told her it would be very fondof Miss Porter, who had 
necessary that an intelligent female been introduced as the former lady’s 
should accompany us, to which she travelling companion : it was not 
agreed; and I begged leave to propose long, however, before die discovered 
an acquaintance. Eliza Porter is in Eliza the future Mis Rogers, and 
well educated, has lately lost her fa- then — yes, and then she loved and 

ther ." “ And found a friend in treated her as she would have loved 

you, Henry," said she. She will and treated her own sister ; for they 
be of great service to you, madam, for were dike lovely in their persons and 

she is humble, sensible, Ml " dispositions. After breakfast one 

“ Handsome” said Miss ■■ . morning, when we had been there 

Have you any objection to her on about a month, Mr Maynard re- 
that account, madam." ^'No, Henry; quested me to accompany him, with 
your happiness is BO closely connects Mrs Maynard, to a private inter- 
with my own, that if it will oblige view. His heart was ml] ; but with 
that Miss Porter go with us, it his wife in one hand, and me in the 
shall be even as you wish.*’ other, he proceeded to inform us, that 

On the 3d of May we arrived at he had just received a letter from 
Lincoln, in our way to Dover. I his late imcle’s attorney, announcing 
hastened down to Bracebridge, and the death of the said uncle, and in- 
found my dear girl ready to accom- forming him at the same time, that 
pany us ; and, in all this, what was he had willed to him all his proper- 
there to wonder at } She had been ty, which amounted to at least five 
made acquainted with the very hour thousand pounds a-year. Turning 
when she might expect to see me. to his wife, he said, can now live. 

Her mother had procured a servant my Lucy, in a stile suitable to your 
to assist her in ner daughter’s ab- merit;" and clasping my hand in 
sence. As we took leave of her, she both his, he proceeded— and as for 
solemnly blest us both, and, looking you, my first, and best, and dearest 
anxiously in my face, exclaimed, friend, the worthiest of human be- 
Mr Rogers ! 1 have no fear — ings, what shall 1 do to recompence 
with you ray dear child will be in you for all you have done for me dnd 
safety." mine ?" 1 begged of him to be mo- 

Miss Porter, as I had expected, derate, and to make himself wsy, for 
endeavoured to anticipate all Miss that 1 was already amply provided for. 

P ’s wishes, and in a few days 1 then informed him what Miss P— 

we were all on a very friendly foot- had done for me, and, moreover, 
ing. On our arrival at Calais we that she had presented me with three 
put up at the inn where 1 had form- thousand pounds just before we left 
erly met Mrs Maynard and her fa- home. He was satisfied. We now 
mily ; and this heightened my desire all set out for I'aris ; and Mr May- 
of again seeing them. It had been nard having settled his afiairs at 
previously agreed upon, that we Moulines, and delivered up the con- 
should all pay a visit to Mr and Mrs cern to his worthy and benevolent 
Maynard; for although the principal friend Mr Tomlinson, in a few 
intention of Miss P— , in going to weeks we proceeded for England. 
France, was to see her friends in From London, 1 wrote to the Baron- 
^ Paris, she now wished, to visit tlie et, who gave us all a very pressing 
southern part of that fine country, invitation to P— House; which 
Eliza was much pleased with the Mr Maynard and the rest of us ac- 
beauty ot‘ the climate, and the va- cepted. On our way we called at 
riety of the scenery. A little more Bracebridge, and took Mrs Porter 
than a week brought us to Mou- along with us. Forty-one years have 
linM. It would be quite super- elapsed since we arriv^ at P— 
flubns to dwell on the delight 1 ex- House ; but, Mr Editor, I have 
perienced on again beholding such - thought pro^ to continue my me* 
dearly beloved friends ; it is sufficient • moirs no farther, 
voi,. xn. 5 U 
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CARDINAL BEATON : A DRAMA. BY WILLIAM TENNANT^ AUTHOR OF 
AN8TKR FAIR.” 


The present work^ we fear, is not 
calculated to advance Mr Tennant's 
fame. I n this age of dramatic failure, 
the announcement of a drama by any 
one in whose Access we feel interest- 
ed, excites in us a little apprehension ; 
and we confess we were rather more 
than usually startled at the proposal, 
fi'om the author of Anster Fair, the 
whole gist o( whose mind had always 
appeared to us to be in a totally op- 
posite direction. We could scarce 
persuade ourselves, that the person 
who had caught the very mantle of 
Berni and Ariosto, and infused into 
our language the sportive graces of 
the Italian Muse, could be even on 
civil terms widi so grave a personage 
as Melpomene; and wc felt not a little 
at a loss to conjecture how he, who 
had accustomed himself to the slip- 
shod ease of the comic sock, would re- 
concile hitnself to the measured step, 
and straitlaced dignity of the buskin. 
And, to say the truth, Mr Tennant is 
evidently by no means at ease in his 
new habiliments. He walks, indeed, 
now and then, with a sufficiently 
stately and imposing step, but he is 
eternally flying off in a gambol, or 
sinking into a shuffle. The jester is 
always visible, — whether lurking in 
a quibble, or peeping out in a pun, 
or laughing outright in the low dia- 
logue of Anster poissardea, or men- 
dicant friars ; and the tragic dia- 
logue, even in the mouths of the 
magnifleos of the play, is constantly 
coloured by this tendency to familiar 
and ludicrous expression. 

As a drama, therefore, we certain- 
ly do not think highly of Cardinal 
Beaton. The subject is in itself es- 
sentially undramatic. 1 1 has neither 
plot, character, nor progression of in- 
terest. The execution of AVishart, 
and the subsequent murder of the 
Cardinal, which are the sole incidents 
of the play, manifestly aflbrd no loop 
on which to ^ang any vivid delinea- 
tion of passion or character ; and the 
episode of Beatrice and her father, 
which Mr Tennant has introduced 
from an evident consciousness of the 
poverty of his materials, unfortunate- 
ly Rjijiheres as loosely to the main ac- 
tion, as a parenthesis to a sentence. 


Wishart is but slightly toucheil, and 
the scene of his condemnation is .iiv> 
efficient. The Cardinal is merely an 
unmixed and cold-blooded villain, 
without even the redeeming talent 
of lago ; and the congregation of 
Fife lairds, who are the conspirators 
of the piece, think more of their 

sack and supper,*’ than of the tra- 
gic punipBe for which they had as- 
sembli^ 

And yet, with all these defects of 
plot, of character, and even of dia- 
logue, it is impossible to peruse two 
pages of tliis play without perceiving 
that it is not the work of a common 
hand. There is a nervous and mas- 
culine energy in the language, which 
leads us to think deeply of the sonti- 
ments which it embodies ; something 
of vigour and compression in the 
midst of quaintness and familiarity, 
which recalls the older poets to our 
recollection without suggesting the 
idea of plagiarism. There is no poet 
of the present day more free from 
the commonplace of expression than 
Mr Tennant. Ilis epithets, and his 
imagery, though sometimes a little 
liarsh and starring, have always the 
stamp of power and originality about 
them ; and the dialogue of the dra- 
ma, though strongly figurative and 
metaphorical, has none of the leaven 
of that sickly sweetness which some 
of our southern brethren are pleased 
to consider as the characteristic of 
the Elizabethan dramatist, and the 
aine qua non of a modern play. At 
the same time, this absence of poetry, 
merely lyrical and descriptive, evi- 
dently proceeds from no want of 
power on the part of the author, as 
the scene which, from its unconnect- 
ed nature, we are about to quote, 
will, we think, sufficiently prove. 

Beatrice, the daughter of Captain 
Strang, after a vain attempt to move, 
the pity of the unfeeling churchman 
in behalf of her father, who is con- 
fined in one of the dungeons of his 
castle, for aiding in the importation 
of prohibited books from Germany, 
retires, repulsed and disheartened, to 
thega^en; and the following soli- 
loquy shows how finely Mr Tennant 
can treat a hackneyed subject : — 
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Beatrice Strane>---V\e seen my mother 
to her couch to rest, 

And 1 have said my evening prayers with 
her ; 

And now 1 seek this flow*iy solitude^ 
entertain my desolated mind 
"ith moonlight, and the garden’s silent 
scenes. 

How iKsautiful, above the sea, the moon 
Has lighted up her sky-adoring torch,, 
Dimming th’ abiished stars, and paving all 
The bay’s ex|)ansion, as with twinkling 
sheets 

Of silver fluent on the flutt’ring wave ! 
Nearer, the hillocks, valleys, rocks, and 
shores. 

Flame out in night’s best glory ; and the 
spires 

And copper-gamish’d roofs and pinnacles 
Of yon Cathedral, gleam and tow'er on 
high, 

As if exulting to give back the moon 
Her image, and requite her with a sight 
Of her own glory flung amended back 
By roofs the brightest that she sees on 
earth. 

The Garden, too, is proud, and plumes 
herself 

On her fair early flowers, which she ex- 
pands 

Full to the moon, as bragging how her 
brother 

Has busk’d her out, though she regrets 
not now 

His absence in his sister’s sweeter beams. 
Welcome, sweet light, and with tliee 
welcome too 

Thoughts of divinely-soothing melancholy 
That slide, as if by stealth, into the soul, 
And All it with a stillness calm as thine ! 
The day, with aU its flashly glaring light. 
Its brawl of business, shouts, and din of 
wheels, 

Is well away, and buried in the sea. 

To me, and to the sorrowful of heart, 

And to the pious saint, and to the lover. 
This lonely hour comes on more peace- 
giving. 

And more accordant to their museful 
mood; 

For I have been in sorrow all the day. 
And having wiped my tears, now forth 
repair 

To feed with thoughts my meditative 
heart. 

Haply he too, to whom my heart is vow’d. 
As late he promised, will appear to bless 
My solitude with his rejoicing presence. 
He knows the house where lam sojourner; 
This is th* appointed place, and this the 
hour 

He for the golden interview ass^’d. 
Seaton^ ( appearing through tfte hmhea,) 
’Tis she herself— >1 sec the moon- 
light lie 
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Asleep upon her neck and on her bosom, 

As fain to And such precious resting- 
place; 

Diana is not jealous of her beauty, 

Only because she’s like herself so chaste ; 
And therefore does the comely Queen of 
Night, 

As if right merry to behold in her 
A maiden so complete!^ her compeer, 
Concentre all her yelloiv streaming beams 
To gild my love more ruvishiiigly fair I— 

[To Beatrice. 
Heaven’s richest happiness be with thee, 
sweet. 

And every joy which thy perfection merits ! 

O let me press to this unw'orthy bosom 
A beauty and a worth so excellent, 

It is my ardour only merits it ! 

Bcatricc.-^0^ thou art come, my love, 
in needful time, 

To gladden me amid the household griefs 
That Heaven hath sent to purify our 
hearts: 

How strange to meet here in a place so 
strange, 

In such an hour and plight » sorrowful ! 
How dilf’rcnt, when we took our evening 
walks 

By the moons’s ligl^t upon the lofty shore, 
Whence we o’erlook’d the rolling ocean 
from 

The sea-marge, to the Aciy-bcacon’d May ! 
Then how Hght-hcarted in our happiness ! 
How little boded we our present cares 1 
Yet there sire yet, 1 hope, good things for 
us ; * 

He vho commands this stillu^, and 
o’erspreads ^ 

Heaven’s changeful face with such a robe 
of light. 

Will yet o’erspread ourcount’nances with 

joy. ^ 

5'cafon.— Oh, fiair ! thou canst not be 
where joy is not !— 

Methinks thy person is enshrin’d within 
An unseen heav’nly ttbemacleof joy ; 
And Love and Hoimr are the cherubim 
That hover o’er thdfcwith their golden 
wings. 

Where g^ness is, there must be hap- 
piness ; 

Sorrow may fly across it as a bird ; 

But in the virtuous bbsom, as its pest, 
Peace as the halcyon builds, as did the 
swallow 

Within God’s altar at Jerusalem. 

Beatrice ^Yea, Peace must be where 

Patience is ; and I 

Can keep my spirit patient and submiss, 
When God, who gives the grief, requires 
sumbission. 

As sign of acquiescence in his will ; 
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That I can do, and Heaven requires no 
nione* 

But joy’s rich cup, though tender'd to 
my lips, 

1 cannot, may not taste, hut pass It by ; 
Deferring till a father's doom be clear’d 
From doubt and danger, which surround 
it now, ^ 

The darker from to-day’s occurrences; 

There is also something to usv^ 
striking in the following description 
by C^armichael, of Wishart's execu- 
tion : 

CarmicTuteL^^o sooner had th* ap- 
pointed moment come. 

When from the castle’s gate the gentle 
saint 

Appear'd, all radiant with sweet smiles 
of joy. 

Amid a thieat’ning multitude of spears ; 
His hands were shackled, yet his lips were 
free 

To utter blessings on the guards idxut 
him : 

Their ruffian fhces, as they heard his 
words, 

Stream’d doWn a river of unwonted tears. 
Beseeching pardon, they were thus en- 
forced 

To do their office so unmercifully. 

Two beggars stood by the wayside, and 
craved 

An alms; I hwoe no hands to-day ^ he 

To give an alms^ but God mil give hit 
^ hletting. 

Thus onward all the way, serene as if 
He was to mount the pulpit, not the 
scadbld. 

Till he arrived at the prepared place : 

And then he kiss'd his executioner. 

Who blubber’d sorrow, as he chain’d 
him to 

The stake, and lighted the first faggot up ; 
Which, when the crowd saw fiaming, all 
its mass, 

Out from the nearest to the th’ extremest 
circle, 

’Gan heave throughout with surly agita- 
tion, 

Like ocean by a sudden whirlwind whipt : 
Then shouts of ^ shame,” and cries of 
“ murder,” rose ; 


Then had they forward press’d, and 
trampled out 

At once both headsman’Ulife and fiiggot's 
fire. 

But that th^ saw, high on the castle’s 
walls, ‘ ^ 

Their cannoniers a-tiptoe, with tbdr 
reeds 

Just hov’dng for th’ explosion, and the 
mouths 

Metallic, that were glutted rich with 
death. 

Frowning upon them, ready at one volley 
To sweep th’ encumber’d street from end 
to end. 

Meantime the heavens had pall’d them- 
selves all round 

In mourning of funereal thunder-clouds ; 
And, just as that first faggot was lit up. 
Wept such a show’r of heavy drops, 
soon 

Quench’d into blackness the obnoxioos 
flame. 

Thrice was it fired by man, and thrice 
again 

Heaven's rain descended to extinguish it ; 
Till, at the last, man’s stubborn hate pre- 
vail’d: 

At which the thtmder mutter’d down to 
earth 

His indignation, and the eastern sky 
Iiet loose a Uast upon the town, that 
shook 

Men-cover’d steqtles, walls, and totter- 
ing roofs, 

Where^ all hearts were terrified, lest 
God 

Was loosening the foundations of the 
world. 

The extracts we have riven, we 
think, will be suflScient to uiew, that 
whatever may be the errors of the 
present work, in point of taste or 
judgment, it possesses the true sta- 
mina of poetry ; and though we can- 
not congratulate Mr Tennant on his 
success as a dramatic poet, we can at 
least venture to say, that of the ma- 
ny who have entered the dangerous 
field of Tragedy, there are few who 
have efihcted a more skilful and ho- 
nourable retreat. 
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CLBRGY or SCOTIiAND— MR HUMe’s MOttOV-— PRINCIFAL NICOL’s 
CIRCULAR. 

S f Concluded, ) 

UnderstamdikooftheibLori)- Such an interpretation of this Act^ 
8 H 1 FS. This understanding/* we the nobility and land-owners of these 
presume^ is regulated, or formed, by days did not relish, and were re- 
the 90 Act, Far. 6, James IV.^ luctant to acquiesce in. According- 
which ordains ^'all measures and ly, ^e Minister of Dalrymple, in 
weights to be made the same thorow 1067 obtained a decision against the 
all Scotland,** and fixes the furlat Earl of Cassils on this ipoint. The 
of Linlithgow to be the standart for Court, in those days, found, that, by 
the whole countrey, for metting of the 19th Act, Par. 1, Charles 1. 
wheat, rye, beans, pease, meal, bear, victual modified by that was to be 
malt, and oats.** No mention is made payaUe according to the measure of 
of barley in this Act ; nothing but the shire where the parish was, and 
bear or bigg being then grown in the not according to the measure of Un- 
country. But this Act of James IV. Uthgow.** 

never took effect throughout Scot- These are the exact words of their 
land. With the exception of meal/' Lordships* finding, as stated by Sir 
every county retained and used its George in his Observations. This 
old weights and measures, and con- case became a leading one ; the Mi- 
tinues to do so to this present hour, nisters were paid in the measure of 
James VI. revived this Act of tbe county ; and, from diat hour, 
his predecessor ; the 114 Act, 11 down to 1808, it had been constant- 
Par., again ordains the Linlith- ly observed as the rule of payment 
gow firlot to be the standard as to for all parochial Stipends, 
measurei'* But this Act extended not The 17 th Article of the treaty of 

to persons who were founded by Union, which abrogated and annul- 
infeftment, tack, or contract, in a led all our Scotch measures, and 
difierent measure /' these had a which established and fixed the Win- 
right to their old measure fully, but Chester bushel as the standard, did 
ordered it to be paid according to the not alter the practice or rule a# to 
new measures : as, for instance, — the payment of Stipends. Even the 
says Sir (korge Mackenzie, — The Act of Sederunt, December 21st 
boll of Galloway being six fhrlots, the 1723, which has for its object the 
master should have six furlots paid striking the Fiars on all sorts of grain, 
in to him ; which exception,*^ he contains no clause which can infer 
adds, ** was most just,** &c. &c. that the Linlithgow boll is the legal 
Sir George states the same reser- standard for all Scotland, nor once 
vation to those who held conjunct hints that the Fiars are to be struck 
fees and life-rents/' and he expressly upon any other measure than the 
mentions, that Ministers in Gallom usual measure of the county. This 
way, and other places, where great is the more wonderful, especially, as 
measures are used, will get their Sti- they well knew that different weights 
pends according to these measures: and measures prevailed ; and there- 
the reason of which, 1 conceive,** fore, if they believed that the Linlith- 
says he, to be, that these measures gow measure was the legal stand^, 
were made gpreater at first, because of instead of the Winchester bushel, it is 
the insufficiency of the victual of somewhat surprising that they failed, 
these countreys; and so the great- t^n, to enforce the due observance of 
ness of the measure does only equal it. Yet no provision of the kind is 
the intrinsic vidue.'* found in that act, or any thing im- 

Here, then, even in these days, the plied, contrary to the weights and 
Clergy were freed from the Linlith- measures long establi^ed b^ore. It 
gow measure, and their Stipends were found, in every county, ^fferent 
paid them by the measures and weights and measures, which had 
weights of their respective counties* subsisted beyond all memory, and it 
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allowed them to remain undisturbed^ 
thus sanctioning them by its silence^ 
or tacit consent. 

These observations establish the 
fact> that by the 114* Act^ 11 Par.^ 
James VI ; by the 19th Act^ 1 Par., 
Charles 1., and the decision in the 
case of the Minister of Dalrymple ; 
by the 17th Article of the Union 
1707 ; hy the Act of Sederunt itself, 
and by immemorial practice. Mini- 
sters received payment of their Sti- 
pends by the weights and measures of 
their respective counties. Did, there- 
fore, the understanding of the Court 
rest on these, we should humbly ap- 
prehend, there is no one who would 
not admit that it is not well founded. 
Seeing, then, that it is opposed by 
such a body of evidence, which can- 
not be contested by any one, it be- 
comes necessary to inquire into the 
law of 1808, and to see whether or 
not it has altered the law of the coun- 
try upon this point. 

That law was passed ** for defin- 
ing and regulating the powers of the 
Commissioners of Tiends, in aug- 
menting and modifying the Stipends 
of the Church of ScoUand.'* Here, 
then, the alteration of the measure 
must be found, if it any where exist. 
Yet, even here no such alteration is 
found. Had it been intended, it is 
nqt possible to conceive how it could 
have been overlooked. The rule of 
payment was universally known. Its 
practical inconveniences, if it had any, 
could not be hid ; and it affords no 
slight presumption, that no inconve- 
niences were complained of, and that 
no intention of altering the previous 
practice was contemplated, when not 
a single bint of a contrary rule of pay- 
ment was introduced into that bill. 

The only section in that bill, 
which mves any discretioniiry power 
to the Court to enact by rq^ulationB, 
is the 16th. By it the Court are 
empowered and required to establish 
rules and regulations for abric^ng 
the forms and expense of citation of 
heritors and others, and for ascer- 
taining the facts and circumstances 
of the case, and to establish regula- 
tions for executing the business com- 
mitted to them.” 

This, we have said, is' the only 
section where any dimetion is gi- 
v^ to the C^ourt in this bill ; and 

miki without fear of the answer. If 


power granted for abridging Jbrmj 
and expense of citation, ascertain- 
ing facts and circumstances, and es- 
tablishing regulations for executing 
the business committed to themj' 
authorise the Court to fix a standard 
of weights and measures not previ- 
ously established, known, and acted 
upon, and never once contemplated in 
the statute itself? To fix a standard 
of weights and measures was a thing, 
every one must readily see, very dif- 
ferent from establishing regula- 
tions for abridging forms,” &c. And 
this their Lordships saw on the 5 th 
of July 1809, when they made the 
Act of Sederunt of that ^te, in fur- 
therance of this clause in the statute. 
In that Act, no alteration of the for- 
mer practice of paying stipend is at- 
tempted. The unknown discovery, 
if any such there be, farther than a 
fellow-feeling for their brother heri- 
tors, rests slumbering in tlie bright 
recesses of their own breasts : and as 
they chusc to fix their dictum on 
understanding'* and “ opinion,’* 
they give us tlie surest evidence, that 
they are unsupported by law or sta- 
tute; for if their Lordships had these, 
they would never ground their inter- 
locutors on an opinion or an under- 
standing. 

Another unfortunate error, akin 
to the former, arises from the heri- 
tors, their aiders and abetters ; and 
that is, an universal complaint against 
three Fiars on the same species of 
grain. Their argument is. If Fiars 
mean only a general average of all 
the different qualities of ^ same 
species of then assuredly there 
can be nomxngtnorc absurd, than to 
talk of three averages, or three me- 
dium rates. The meaning of an 
average, if language have any mean- 
ing at all, is to have the middle price, 
or value, of the good, bad, and in- 
different qualities of that species of 
wealth, whatever it be, fixed and de- 
termined. Three averages, therefore^ 
in this sense of the word, imply a con- 
tradiction in terms ; and were it the 
object of the Legie^ture to give the 
Clergy the average Fiar-prices of all 
Ae different qualities of the same 
species of ^ain, to give tliem the 
highest of three averages or Fiars, 
each of them struck upon the good, 
bad, and indifferent, would not only 
be absurd, but unjust. 
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But this is not the view wliich tlie 
Legislature took of it, or which equi- 
^ and fairness can take of it. The 
Clergy, before the Statute of 1808, 
possessed the *^ipsa corpora,* and 
^Qse corpora” as we have seen, 
paid in the boll of the county, or de- 
lii^red at the manse, brought the 
fair marketable price, being always 
good in quality; for unless it was 
good»marketable grain, the Minister 
was not obliged to take it. As, how- 
ever, the ipsa corpora” were to be 
taken away from the Clergy, the Le- 
gislature considered that a fair equi- 
valent, by way of compensation, 
should be given them for their grain. 
A medium Fiar could not give them 
a real compensation : indeed no Fiar 
could possibly do this, Fiars being 
an aimrage, and not the market price. 
Wishing to approach as near as pos- 
sible to the real value of the grain 
taken away, “ different” Fiars were 
therefore to be struck, and the Cler- 
gy ordered to be paid according to 
the highest Fiar prices of the county, 
annually.” 

This is the correct view which the 
Legislature had in framing this bill 
of 1 808 ; and this view of it rebukes 
also the understanding” of the 
C'Ourt, when paying the Stipends by 
the Linlithgow boll instead of the 
county boll. 

The whole argument, therefore, of 
those who plead for one medium Fiar 
by which to pay the Clergy their 
Stipends, proceeds upon false assump- 
tions, and wrong views of the nature 
of the Stipends. The more general 
view is, that, as the tiend was ori- 
ginally drawn in kind, and as the 
Clergy had to take what grew on the 
ground, and thus drew all qualiUes 
of the same species of grain, good, 
bad, and inmfferent,” the average 
price on these species is not only fair, 
but calculated to place them on an 
exact footing with their predecessors 
of old. 

The whole of this aigument is ex- 
cellent, provided it was well found- 
ed. If the Clergy actually, at this 
dav, were titulars, and drew their 
tithe as in England and Ireland, then 
a medium average, by way of commu- 
tation, would be fair. But the case 
is widely different from this. The 
Clergy of Scotland, instead of draw- 
ing the tithes, are only Stipendiaries, 


and entitled to a living out of tlie 
one-^fth of the rental, not out of 
one-tenth of the produce. This alters 
matters entirely. But we must ex- 
plain ourselves, as this matter seems 
not generally understood. 

Every one knows, that in conse- 
quence of tlie decrees-arbitral by 
Charles I., the lantl in Scotland 
was ordered to be valued in money, 
and when valued, that one-fifth of 
the clear rental be set aside for the 
Minister of each parish. Accord- 
ingly then, as now, every valuation 
proceeded upon this rule. But this 
fifth-part in money was converted 
again into grain, or victual, tho 
growth of the land ; converted into 
the county boll, and acconling to 
the market prices of grain in that 
county. Hence the exception in the 
114 Act, 11 Par., James VI. — the 
decision in the case of the Minister of 
Dalrymple against the Earl of Cas- 
sels, — and the immemorial practice, 
till 1808, of delivering to the Clergy 
their victual Stipend in tfie measure 
of the county. 

But another reason, of much later 
date, exists, for giving to the Clergy 
the highest Fiars. llie Statute 46 
Geo. 111., c. 148, as we have seen, 
orders them to be paid their Stipends 

according to the highest annual 
Fiar prices of the county and the 
decrees of modification of tlteir 
Lordships also ordain them to be 
paid their Stipends, one-half meal, 
oiie-half barley, ^yable in money 
according to the highest Fiar prices 
of the county, annually,” &c. 

But this is not all. The Clergy arc 
entitled to the measure of the coun- 
ty, and the highest Fiars of tlu^ 
county, on the principles of sub- 
stantial justice between man and 
man. By the 9th and 10th paragraphs 
of the 48 of his late Majesty, their 
Lordships are empowered, under 
eertain exceptions, to convert money- 
stipend, or money- tiend, into grain, 
or victual, according to a seven-year’s 
average of the county in which each 
paridi lies and by paragraphs 11, 
12, and 13, it is provided, that the 
Stipend, whether modified out of 
victual-tiend, originally such, or 
money-tiend converted into victual 
in the way now specified, or of the 
two mixedi, ^all in all cases be mo- 
dified in victual, but exigible in 
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iDoneyj acoor^ipg to the highoBt 
Fwt piices of the emmtyj or lefie of 
two adjoining counties. Th^ Court 
is in the practice, almost ev^;day> 
of supporting raluations on thb prin- 
ciple In such cases^ there is no 

understanding*' about the linlith- 
gow measure^ and the abatement of 
3ie county measure to it., The He- 
ritors are all gentle and complying : 
the conversion takes place on the 
county boil, and on the highest Fkr 
prices for the last seven years. All 
this they know ; yet they are siknt 
as the grave. Not an objection es- 
capes their lip8--^t a whisper — ^not 
a breathing of discontent. And the 
reason is plain ; because the greater 
the meaAire, and the higher the 
Fiars^ the fewer bolls are necessary ; 
whereas the less the measure^ and Uie 
lower the Fiar8,.4>e greater are the 
number of bolls Imat must be given 
as an equivalent. 

Suppose £.90 of money Stipend are 
to be converted, by the above rule^ 
at £.20 a* chalder, the equivalent 
would be Ibu^ and a*half cralders : 
at £.15 a^chalder, the conversion 
would be equivalent to six chalders. 
These two sums pret^ nearly repre- 
sent the difference of abatement in 
sevoral counties, from the county 
boll to the Linlithgow measure. By 
vduing thdf lands according to the 
St&ute, Heritors wuy on £.90, one 
chalderanda haff more than they 
would do than if valued by the Lin- 
lithgow, and the Clergyman loses 
just so much from bis parochial fund 
for Stipends. 

All this is quite clear; yet the 
Heritors and Court will not, when 
adjusting Stipends, pay back in the 
measure and price at wnat they have 
received these very holla! They 
convert the mon^ Stipend, of £.90 
into four and a-half cfaalAics of the 
county measure, worth ^20 each, 
and vthey pay them back to him at 
£^15 the cnalder I 

Now, we put it to any one if this 
be fair. If a man toox £«20 from 
you, and would only payit hack with 
£.15, would he be counted anhmiest 
man, or could he have any daim to 
be cdled honourable in his transao 
tions? If the Heritors say tho law al- 
lows it, the Cleigy say, the same 
j^^aUowsitto youallowB it tons. 
liiris%hOtonc letter, or syllable. 


not an iota" difikent in the words 
cff the Statute, The i^ections you 
urge to fhe highest . Fiars, and coiiuK^ 
measure, the Clergy, with eqnu 
right, urge against you. You speak , 
not a word against the absurdity, 
hmhest Fiars when your valuations 
take place ; but you are loud in cch- 
demning them when the Stipends are 
to pay. Medium Fiars alone are 
then reasonable and jt^t ; hoi all 
their reasonableness and justice dis- 
appear when applied to regulate the 
valuations. It is then. What does 
the law say? Yet they refuse to the 
Clergy a right which they daim for 
themselves, and deny tho prcmriety 
and validity of ai^^ments mfjcn they 
are compelled to use in support of 
their own claims. 

In short, unless their lands were 
valued as the law directs, they would 
noteonsider it a legal and yahd valu- 
ation ; and unless the Clergy receive 
both the county measure and the 
highest Fiars on that measure, they 
am not paid their Stipends. The law 
ordains them to be paid according to 
the highest Fiars — these they cannot 
have, separated from the measure ; 
and yet, unkss they have the coun- 
ty Fiars, they get no Fiars at all* 
They neither receive the county 
Fiars, nor the Linlithgow Fiars, nor 
the Fiars of any other county. In- 
stead of the county Fiars, they are 
often obliged to take sir and ieri per 
cent, lower, and in some places 34 per 
cent, by the reduction. The un- 
derstanmn^’ of their Lordships au- 
thorises imd by so doing sets 
themsdves^^uUU due deference to 
their judgti mjl^ above the statute 
altogether. trust a little time 
will dear all up. Their predecessors 
tenaciously maintained an opinion 
of their own, respecting the meaning 
of the oommissiott under Which they 
satasa Court; and, for more than 70 
years, interpreted it in favour of He- 
ritors ; warmly contending that their 
powdrs on that act and commission 
were at an end, and they were, 

Jvncti ojfSrib," immediately on 
gyaQting one angmenlition to a pa- 
riah, and could not pant t^ jecond. 
But Lord Thuriaw exaiUltied the 
commission with rile House of 
Lords, ^ found their Lordships* 
ifnderaUnding and interpretation of 
the act unsound. We trust a dmi- 



i^aits the present under- and 'Linlithgow of Ss. lOd. per Ml 
miMing'* of the Court; and that it of harlay, or i£.18, 2s. 8d. Sterling. 

be found that the Clergy have upon ^ht chalders ! 
a right by law, by justice, and con- Thji'aum, their Lordships* un-. 
Metude,tobepaidinthe measure, and derstanding** may conceive a mere 
T nni ® county. trifle : and so it is to those who have 

^his trust is not founded on cupi- .£.2000, £.3000, and £.4000 a-year, 
ally, but impartial justice. If their for the performance ^f duties not. 
Lordships' ^ understanding** consi- more important to society than those 
^rs the Linlithgow measure to be of. the Clergy, nor requiring more 
w l^al s^dard, why not consider varied acquirements, or longer^pre- 
the Linlithpw Fiars to be the legal paration than theirs ; but to a Clergy- 
stondard also ? If counties, where man and to his family, it is a eerious 
the grain is poor and light, are to abridgment of their snsaU comfort 
have the less measure when the grain and independence, 
is rich, and plump, and heavy ; why In Wigtonshire, the measure of 
M give tj^em the greater price on that county in relation to Linlithgow 
this ridl‘'^'^aih? This would go is as 201 to 100. In 1821, the boU 
far to equalize matters ; but to give of Wigtonshire^barley was SSs. : de-n ' 
the small measure when excellent duct one-half from this, and it^ia 
in quality, and to withhold the 16s. 6d. But the Linlithgow Fiars 
price on it, and to flx that price ac- were, at above, 19 s.' 4 d*: 4 fn)akinghere 
cording to the Fiars on the poor and also the difference of 2l. lOd. a boll, 
light grain of distant and unfertile or £.18 2s. 8d. on dght chalders. 
soils, is, in our humble apprehen- From these di&rences in other 
sion, not only utgusti but oppres- shires, important results tak^lace, 
fiive. and whicn the Court ot Tiends 

We might illustrate this proposi- would do right to conai|ier well, 
tion, by reference to the barley Owing to this, the differepce betwixt 
prices of different counties, and from the Ayrshire and Linlithgow mea- 
th^ deducting the diffi^nce be- sure, on a Stipend of twelve chal- 
twixt their larger measure and the ders half meal and half barleyA 
Linlithgow, to shew the injustice with £.30 in money, and a Stipend 
that arises from this understand- of sixteen dialders paid by the:FiarB, 
ing" of the Court. One example, or with the reduction on the barley, is 
two, however, shall suffice. In Rox- £.18, 16s ; thus makiog the twdte 
burghshire, the Barley Fiars for chalders paid by the Ayrshire boll 
crop and year 1821 were 228. a boll : and selling prices, better than six- 
but Roxburghshire measure is fully teen chalders. by the Fiars. 
a fourth larger than Linlithgow : This is, at first, incredible, but, to 

call it one-fourth, and. from demonstrate it, we shall put it down 

it tha Linlithgow bbU^),dfld the Fiar in figures. The market price of good 
Prices paid toe Cleffl^^llie Ids. Gd. barley in Ayrshire was 29s. a ^11 ; 
a boll, instead of 22s;T!^t the Bar- and uie price of oatmeal in the mar-,, 
ley Fiars of Linlithgowshire were, ket 18s. The Fiar prices of barley 
in 1821, 198. 4d. a boll; thus mak- were 27 b. 2d., and of oatmeal, 16s. 8d* 
ing a difference betwixt Roxburgh a boll. 

6 chalders borl^, at 89s. a boll, are equal to...*.. £.139 

G chalders oatmeal, at 18s. ' — 86 ‘ '8.il 

Adtoney Stipend. .. 30 0 (1^ 

l2 chalders, Stipend, &c.... 1^ 0 

8 chalders barley, at STs. fid. per bdll ; deduct ene^fourih from this^ 1 £.130 2 fi 

and the Fiar price of tbe Ayrshire boll is 80s* 4d * •...) 

8 ehaldii^'oetinaaC 18^. Sd. Fiar.prialj^^ lOG 13 4 

IG c h a l de r ijt* St^ ^j end. In alL.... 16 4 

Bfilbence in fovour of twelmfohalde^ 44, by die market sdling^V n ^ 
^ prices on the Ayrshiie ••• 
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From the above evidence, it is 
clear that a Clergyman in Ayrshire 
who had twelve cnalders, and £*.30 
of money, and went into Court for an 
augmentation, and received sixteen 
chalders, payable by the Fiarsand the 
lanlithgow measure, would lose just 
£.18, 168. In^ther words, the Heri- 
tors would pay him less by £.18, 16s. 
than they wotdd have done haid he 
kept his old Stipend ; and hence his 
Stipend, though nominally greater, is 
really less. By paying with the Lin- 
lithgow meflfilure all other Ministers, 
the Court has been absolutely hum- 
buying them with nothing, compa- 
ratively. The rule formed by the wis- 
dom and established by the good sense 
of their predecessors, in 1667, viz., 
givingyaaatz'ty to make up for quality , 
where the victual of the county was 
not equal in intiinsic value to the 
Linlithgow, has been laid aside, dr 
disreyrded, and the victual through- 
out the whole of Scotland considered 
equal to ^erich, plump, heavy grain 
of Linlithgowshire. 

lifairmss be designed, then, with 
the Linlithgow measure, give also 
the Linlithgow Fiars, and were will 
be no room for complaint ; while, in 
all other counties, it will prevent 

JOBBIKO,” in striking the barley 
Fiars : till this is done, the old rule 
of payment ought universally to pre- 
v&il ; and every Clergyman, by re- 
ceiving the measure of his county, will 
realize his augmentation. No other 
rule is just and equitable. Whde 
the Court imagines it is doing a 
handsome thing, by giving an aug- 
mentation of two or three chalders 
to a Minister, they are literally 

KILLING him with kindness,” and 
bringing poverty and ruin into his 
young and rising family. 

Having stated these facts, we 
now proceed to develd^MM^ plan, by 
which all these evils m^ easily be 
doQe away with, and peace, content- 
ment, and good fellowship, prevail 
betwixt the Lait^ and Clergy. 

Plan, by which substantial jus- 
ti^ may be done to all parties, should 
Fiars continue to be the rule of pay- 
ment for the Clergy. 

The principles on which this plan 
is founded are impartial justice and 
equity ; a doing to others as we 
be done by.- IKithout this, 
lm:lciiiigettient can be satufactory. 


The object of the statute 1808 was 
to give ^e Clergy a fair equivalent 
for the grain and the money taken 
from them, and to make as near an 
approach as possible to the market/' 
selling-price. This was the object$^ 
of giving them the highest Fia^^'; 
and, by sure consequence, the m&- 
sure of the county. The Legislature, 
dealing fairly, wished that a boll of 
tiend victual, belonging to a Clergy- 
man, should be equal in value, or 
nearly so, to a boll of the species of 
grain belonging to an Heritor of his 
parish, and that the price which the 
Heritor received for it, that price, or 
nearly so, he should pay his Clergy- 
man. 

1. To obtain this,4et the Sheriffs 
divide their counties into districts or 
wards, according to the soil and cli- 
mate of each : as Ayrshire' into the 
distHcts of Cunningham, Kyle, and 
Carrick ; or Lanarkshire into the 
Lower Ward, the Middle Ward, and 
Upper Ward. 

2. Let them appoint, and order the 
keepers of the public grain markets, 
and the principal defers in large 
towns, to keep regular books, in which 
shall be entered the prices of all good 
and sound grain, bought and sold in 
the market, and in their shops, or 
privately. Let there be a book for 
each kind of grain, and the prices 
and parcels accurately put down in 
it. Let these prices to published 
weekly in the public papers, as is 
done in Glasgow, Edinburgh, Had- 
dington, and the Com Exchange Lon- 
don. l^t the prices be added up 
and signed eve^ month ; and at the 
end of the when the time of 
striking the Fiars arrives, all that 
is then to do, will be just to lay the 
books from the separate wards toge- 
ther, and strike tne Fiars from the 
books of each ward ; if three inquests 
are to be held, one for each ward ; or 
add the whole sums in each book, with 
their average parcels, if only one in- 
quest is to sit for the whole county. 

3. Let each keeper of the markets 
and principal meal-weighera depone 
to me accuracy of the books, the 
prices and parcds, and be requested 
to point out the inferior and dama- 
ged grain, that it may pot be taken 
into the calcukUon. 

The process after this is simple, and 
we idiail illustrate it by an example. 
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.^Suppose the county divided into 
wards, and that these three have 
of them ten dealers, with their 
ten books, and their average prices 
. for the whole year struck in tfiem: 
™n the process would be as under : 

At Book, aver. pr. 21s. (Td. per boll. 

1st 21s. Od 

1st 20s. 6d 

1st — 198. Od 

Ist — 19s. Od. 

Jst 19s. Od 

l®t 19s. Od. 1 

Ist ISs. Od 

1st ■ 18 b. Od 

Ist 178. 6d. 

TTTt „ — med. Fiars. 

10,No.ofbook8,192s. Od. or 19s. 3d. 

^Suppose that, instead of an average 
Fiar, the highest Fiar is to be struck; 
then the method is to add all the 
prices betwixt this medium Fiar and 
the highest price, and to divide by 
the number of books or parc^, thus ; 

Med. rate as above, 19s. 3d. 

20a. 6d. 

218. Od. 

21s. Od. 

— highest Fiars. 
82s. or 20s. 6d. 

Suppose the lowest Fiar price is 
wanted; then it is just adding to the 
medium price all the books or parcels 
below it, with their prices, thus : 

Med. ntelts before, 1 9s. 3d. 

19s. Od. 

19s. Od. 

19s. Od. 

19s. Od. 

18s. Od. 

ISifOd. 

178.0d. 

' ' ' lomitFin.. 

1488. 9d. or 18.. T^d. 


This method is simple and easy, 
and peifectly workable. By it, there 
will be no room left for the selfishness 
of the Ju^e or Jury. It will de- 
stroy all idea of cabal and intriguing 
with the witnesses. It will save all 
improper management in putting 
questions to those wh§ are examined, 
and all shuffling and concealment in 
the answers given ; while it will re- 
tain the honour and dignity of the 
Jury, by not exposing mem to the 
temptation of dispensing with evi- 
dence when offered, bedkuse the wit- 
ness has unexpectedly stated the true, 
but high prices in the market. It 
will also save all those beart-hurn- 
ings arising from mutual charges on 
the one hand, of bribery and corrup- 
tion, and, on the other, of injustice 
and oppression ; and restore again 
that milk pf human kindness, which 
the striking of every year's Fiars 
seems to turn into gall and bitterness. 

We have strong antipathies, how- 
ever, against Fiars in all shapes. 
Even this plan, so well cdculated to 
give a fair average of the prices of 
mrain throughout the year, might, 
by the undue influence of the Clergy 
on the one hand, and of the Heritors 
on the other, or of the keepers of the 
public markets and meal weighers, 
produce the most pernicious conse- 
quences ; especially if either party 
had the power of placing them* in 
that situation, and making it one cf 
emolument. 

The incessant fluctuations* going 
on in the com market, render grain 
a very uncertain measure for paying 
Stipends. Money, with all its de- 
preciation, is much steadier. Little 
more than 26 per cent, has taken 
place on money, while 50 per cent. 


* Table of FluctmtUmt of Graim Continued dullaiis of markets, and low prices, 
from 1,650 till 1692. The bad seasons which followeathis, together with the wars of 
the ambitious Louis XIV., raised the markets. The peace of Utrecht, and good 
seasons, reduced the price, which fell exceedingly, low, and continued so from lt2C( to 
1760. After 1764, grain rose, owing to bcid seasons, and a greater demand. T^ 
continued till 1793. The war in 1794, and 1795, gave a considerable start to tilie 
com market, and wheat rose to £. 4 a quarter, and Upwards. 

In 1796 the markets fell. In 1797 wheat averaged scarcely £.^ 28. In 1798 it 
fell to £.2, 148. In the bod seasons 1799 and 1800, it roee to £.5 and £.6 a quarter s 
a price whole unprecedented. In 1801 this price was checked, and in 1802 wheat 
was £.3. In 1804 wheat rose^ In 1805, 1806, 1^07, 1808, its average was above 
£.4, though ^ seasons were not bad : this rise was owing to the war. In 1800 
and 1810 wheat nose to £.5 imd £.6.aj^4 this was owing to tbP depredation of 
moBoy. In 18U, 1812, and^ IBIS, wheat was stiU alf ^ attl upwjrihk I#?1814 
markets fell In 1815 prices were j&B a quarter^ InBlOpriim rcwe^ and ISH 
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has taken place on com since 18 IT. 
Indeed^ so great have been the fluc- 
tuations in the corn market since 
that year^ that it is impossible for a 
Clergyman to count upon his income^ 
so as to regulate his expenditure by 
it. One year he is at the mercy of 
the seasons^ anrther subject to spe- 
culation^ and every year exposed to 
the cupidity of unprincipled witnes- 
ses or jurors. 

Is it right, is it politic, is it for the 
good of the country, to leave the Mi- 
nisters of religion, and their provi- 
sion, in the hands, and at the mercy 
of men who, in the emphatic lan- 
guage of the Commissioners of Sup- 
ply for Lanarkshire, “do not de- 
serve the name of Heritors ?" We are 
acquainted with strange things ; with 
h junto of men who are ever on the 
Fiars, either in the shape of jurors or 
witnesses, and who, on the inquest, 
assume both characters at one and 
the same time ; giving their evidence 
this moment, and judging of their 
own evidence the next ; and dispen- 
sing with evidence which was material 
for striking a fair Fiar. We hope and 
trust the reign of such men is at an 


end, and that, instead of petty Heri-* 
tors, who have not £.30 Scotch of 
valuation, — and factors who must 
please their masters, — and victual- 
men and coal-masters who have / 
their own ends to serve, and thSi/ 
revengeful passions to ratify agaiiyd 
the cloth ; instead of these, we trust 
the Legisljsture will see the propriety 
of excluding all such persons, and of 
placing the Clergy and their inter- 
ests in the hands, not of inferior men, 
but in those of rank, character, and 
talent, possessed, at least, of £.150 
Scotch valued rent, who shall per- 
sonally sit on the Jui^ with the Cler- 
gy, who are equally interested in the 
result with themselves. In the con- 
duct of such men, the most ample con- 
fidence can be placed, and there can 
be no doubt that they will evince 
the same honour, disinterestedness, 
and generosity, by which the con- 
duct and character of our Scottish 
Nobles and Gentry have ever been, in 
general, so proudly and pre-eminently 
distinguished ; especially when the 
question is between the rieh and the 
poor — the strong and the weak — ^be- 
tween themselves and the Clergy. 


9^otn(. 


When on last fbr height, we pause, 
^ to throw 

A parting look upon our home below. 

And gaze in silence on the peaceful bow’rs 

Thatgave their shelter to our happier hours; 

While, through the twilight of the past, 
flit by 

Its shadowy forms, to Memory’s musing 

How long, ere from the summit of the hill 

We turn the foot that there would linger 
still! 

And when that scene sinks down its ridge 
behind. 

Do they too 6et,-.-the visions oj^e mind ? 

Ah, no ! the winds may waft, the bUlows 
bear 

To other lands, but ihey will haunt us 
there— , 

Theshadowsof the past, ' that round us 
grow 

More deep» as life’s declining sun is low. 

Iti allits wanderings sti|l the heart is true 

To that lov’d scene where its ycmiig 
ingsgrew; ‘ 


E’en when its wither’d hopes around it 
fall, • 

Like faded wreaths in some forsaken hall. 

Still o’er the waste of sorrow unforgot, 

Green and unfading blooms that hallow’d 
spot; 

Itsmemory steals along life's sullen stream. 

As breaks o’er clouded seas the setting 
beam. , , 

Though brighierlands beyond the ocean 
lie, 

And softer scenes there woo the raptur’d 
eye; 

Yet, to the Pilgrim’s heart they cannot 
bring 

The charm that breath’d in youth, from 
each fair thing. 

Around the haunts where pass’d his infant 
hours. 

When life and feeling seem'd to dwell in 
flow’rs ; 

A voice in every breeze ; in leaves that 
hung 

Upon the waving woods, a whispering 
tongue; 

13s: in 1820 
These fluctua- 



.4, ld|. a quarter.; in IBIB tl^ were £.4; in 1819 £.3, 
,Td. VWfn|flBlm'qda^ wheal wai "£.2, 14s. 2d^ 

ve grain to be a moat liiiiclKaln measure for paying Stipends. 
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Whenf heaven and earth seem'd join'd) the 
skies to rest 

On ocean's margin^ and the mountain 
crest ; 

When, in the silent night, his infant glance 

Was cast in wonder on the blue expanse, 

A!^d gazing on the stars so bright and 

\feir, 

He wish'd, e'en then, for wings to waft 
him there. 

With tiny hands stretch'd upwards to 
its dome. 

E'en then the heart hath sigh'd for its high 
home. 

And wept for other worlds, ere yet its 
tear 

Was shed o'er sorrows all undreamt of 


That beard the music of its welUtun'd 
strings 

Flow in the sounds of dead, unconscious 
things ■ ■ 

The heart, indeed, is changed, the spell 
is gone. 

The scene remains, but, ah ! the soul is 
flown ! 

The fHend of youth is mlis'd, and where 
is lie P 

That starting tear too well can answer 
thee— . 

Yon Sun, that sheds o'er summer seas his 
beam. 

Smiles on his sleep, the sled^ without a 
dream ! 


here; 

Ere yet it knew, that, launch’d on life's 
rough wave, 

Itsimrk mu^t drift to that dark port, the 
Grave ! 

Thou who in fbreign lands hast lonely 
stray’d 

'Midst Nature's scenes of solitude and 
shade, 

Know'st when the winds hod wafted some 
sad strain. 

How from oblivion broke the past again : 
Seem'd not a voice to hail thee from that 
shore. 

That home, perchance, revisited no more. 
Save when in dreams, beyond the power 
of Fate, 

The soul flies there like wUd-bird to its 
mate — 

Flies to that fur, but iinforgotten land. 
Where first upon the eye creation dawn'd— 
Where, like sweet flowers, the heart’s pure 
feelings sprung, 

Ere yet the weeds of passion round them 
clung ? 

But when the fleeting days of youth depart. 
And from their dream awa^thy cheated 
heart. 

Returning home at last, in hopes to meet 
That peace the world bestow'd not in 
retreat, 

Once more, in summer's greenest garment 
drest. 

Thy native vale receives thee to its breast. 
Oh ! hope not fpr its former joys again. 
Though fair as ever all its scenes remain ; 
Though steals as soft each murmuring 
stream along. 

And sweet os e'er the wild wood's even- 


But, oh ! how sad his fate whom early 
crimes 

Have doom'd to die in far and friendless 
climes ; 

Ere yet the heart, to native feelings cold. 

Is heedless where its num^tter'd throbs are 
told; 

While rolls 'twixt him and all he loves, 
the wave 

That parts for ever sure as doth the grave! 

Ah ! farther severs ; for the su<f we tread. 

Alone divides the living from the dead ! 

Through tlic long night, the night of 
fate and fear, 

When drifts the bark ujion her dark career. 

Far o'er the wintry waters doom'd to 
roam. 

How wakes the memory of our peaceful 
Home ! • 

How have theysigh'dfor that!— the wan» 
derers gone 

To brave the terrors of the Frigid Zone ; 

To sweep those sullen seas where Winter 
piles 

His snowy mountains and his icy isles ; 

And shrouds in polar glooms his hoary 
form, 

And from his gamer-house sends forth 
the storm ; 

Or while the roaring seas are tempest- 
toss'd. 

Bids them- bp still, and fetters them in 
frost !— ' 

Perchance e'en now their hapeless barks 
may be 

Chain’d in the bosom of a wavcless sea, 

While the long night hath clos’d around 
them there 


ing song ; all-circling shadow of Des^ir ; 

There’s something sadly chahged— the Or cheer’d at last, perhaps, by distant 
* heart,-*the heart 

That could a charm to all around impart, AlW when in gulfs the ice began to yawn, 
E’en to the leaves that whisper'd on the With such contmuing roar, in massed 
stem, ^ 

Deeming that its own sweetness dwelt in As sem'd thui^ers cl ;n mjfhg 
them; * wbrid,— 
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The floating fragments each frail bark 
have crush'd, 

And hopes and fears for ever deeply 
hush'd ! 

No— something whispers they shall yet 
return, 

And hints that they have cross'd the dreary 
bourne : 

The mystic pas^ untraced by man, which 
Fate 

Seem’d to have clos'd with an eternal 
gate! 

Ye links that bend us to our place of 
birth ! • 

Ye sacred feelings cherish’d at its health! 

But that your magic makes a desart fair, 

Man were a sad and homeless wanderer. 

The boundless North, — earth's regions 
cold and rude, 

Would slumber then one lifeless solitude ; 

Untrod by him would Switzer's moun« 
tains rise ; 

Unheeded were the strain on which he 
dies ; 

Unknown the rapture through his heart 
that thrills, 

Who haibbfrom foreign lands his native 
hills. 

Home! where the morn of life in 
brightness rose ! 

Home ! where we hope its peaceful eve 
will close ! 

Thine are the varied scenes that might 
beguile 

E’en a Stoic eye the tear and smile. 

Oh ! when like spring-buds of the parent 
tree, 

The cherubs hang around the father's knee; 


CJUltd 

Who but a sire shall speak that punst 

bliss, 

That thrills the heart in every infant kiss ! 

Thine, too, the stolen glance of secret woe. 

That sees on Beauty's cheek Consump- 
tion’s glow— 

That rose, whose hue seems of celes^al 
bliss, r 

Too fair a flower to blossom long on earth 

With sorrow's pang, increasing day by 
day, 

(The ceaseless drop that wears the stone 
away,) 

The lover marks her bright unearthly 
bloom. 

And sees her wedded to an early tomb ! 

What though thy joys and sorrows, 
deep, not loud, 

Touch not the bosoms of the high-born 
crowd ? 

What though to fashion's minions all un- 
known ? 

With such a sympathy th^'d blush to own. 

Whose lives roll on like shallow streams 
that stray. 

With brawl and bubble on their barren 
way; 

With whom a sound can sanctify a sin, 

A gorgeous garb redeem the fool within : 

Thine the first friendship, and the earli- 
est love, 

That time and distance strengthen, not 
remove ; 

And with thy peaceful scenes are closely 
join'd 

The thousand pleasing pictures of the 
mind, 

That bright as stars along a cloudless sky. 

Shine through the silent night of memory ! 


THE CLERICAL JUBILEE. 


_ A Scotch Presbyterian clergyman, 
in the midst of his every-day duties 
and avocations, is an interesting, 
though by no means an arresting, or 
striking object of contemplation. The 
quietude and regularity si Ms walk 
and demeanour tend to identify him 
with the stillness and uniformity of 
common-life, wmlst his professional 
character commanjda and obtains a 
marked and an unquestioned respect. 
Whether he move in the more en- 
larged and remote ellipsis of a high- 
land or island district, or revolve a 
more.eircumscribedand central asMb ; 
whether ; he affect the plaid and tne 
tartan, or assume the more grave ap- 
paad of bia^sacred fu»etioiis» he is 
Stffl, the Minister ^himail* 


word wherewith to impose silence up- 
on the most noisy meeting, or to pro- 
cure admittance into the most private 
and select party. In eight hundred 
instances out of the nine hundred of 
which Uie Kirk of Scotland is com- 
posed, ** the Minister** is indeed al- 
together unknown beyond the pres- 
bytery to which he belongs, and only 
well known within the limits of his 
own parish. But in proportion as 
his beams are concentrated and con- 
fined, they shine with an increased 
power and intensity ; and it may 
fairly be questioned, whether any 
one out of the one hundred Great 
Guns, or the distinguished orators 
of the Scottish Kirk, with all thw 
notoriety and acquirements to boot. 
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benefits his country more effectual- 
ly than the character alluded to. 
In visiting the sick^ in comforting 
the mourners in Zion^ in alleviating 
the distress arising from poverty 
and misfortune, in cautioning the in- 
experienced and unwary, in confirm- 
ing'the well-disposed through every 
labour of Christian love and moral 
obedience, in instructing the igno- 
rant, ip rectifying the mistakes of pre- 
judice and presumption, in making 
himself, in one word, acquainted with 
the temporal as well as with the spi- 
ritual condition of every infirm wo- 
man and playful child in the parish, 
—by these every-day duties, together 
with such as belong more directly and 
exclusively to the Sabbath, sufficient 
excitement and occupation are afford- 
ed to the roost active and energetic 
labourers in God's vineyard ; and in 
the conscientious and unremitting 
discharge of his duty, a Scotch clergy- 
man of the true Creed benefits his 
vountry more than if he had convened 
the scattered population of a whole 
city, or a whole county, within the 
crowded walls of one parish church. 

When this same humble and un- 
obtrusive individual, however, comes 
up, as it is termed, in the capacity of 
Member to the General Assembly of 
the Church, — when he finds himself 
congregated and associated with his 
brethren in one common purpose, 
and under the same roof,— when he 
contemplates the representative of 
Majesty, condescending to grace and 
honour him with his presence and 
society in private and in nublic, on 
the throne as well as at toe convi- 
vial board, — when the bonds of an- 
cient, and occasionally of long-in- 
terrupted friendship, are found to be 
only strengthened by time and ab- 
sence, — and when, under the exhila- 
rating discipline of dining and 
supping out,^' the sober moralist and 
deep-read divine hai been converted 
into all the gaiet^-de-coeur aspect of 
the bon vivantsor gayHilariosof con- 
vivial society, — ^his whole constitution 
undergoes a temporary transmuta- 
tion, and he flutters out his ten days 
of Jubilee," to all appearance, the 
mere creature of instinct, and the 
prey of every accident, altogether in- 
capable for the time of serious thought 
or useful employment. Hence, to 
the eye of the mere spectator, he 


figures in a masquerade dress of levi- 
ty and folly ; and there are not a few 
who, being unacquainted with his reid 
character, set him down, in their es- 
timation, as unfit for the sacred con- 
fidence which Heaven and men have 
reposed in him. And yet this con- 
duct is at once natur^, and, under 
such restrictions as morality and good 
taste will ever impose, it is entii|cly 
becoming. Who have a better righ t to 
be cheerful than those very men who, 
having discharged their duties faith- 
fully, can afford and can^njoy a few 
days' relaxation? Who have, on such 
occasions, a better claim on the in- 
dulgence of charity, than those whose 
general conduct and labours subject 
them to so severe a scrutiny ? They 
have now laid aside the character 
of parish ministers, and, in their new 
capacity of representatives of a Na- 
tional Church, and in their associa- 
tion and combination with laymen, 
as elders, are entitled to assimilate, in 
some degree, to the compqpy which 
they keep, to the tone of that society 
in which, for the time, it is dieir 
duty to move. 

Such is uufuestionably our own 
opinion, and, of consequence, the 
opinion of all sensible and well-in- 
formed people- upon the subject. 
But, unfortunately for the Church of 
Scotland, there are many, and their 
numbers have of late years increas- 
ed, who view the matter differently. 
There is a class of ladies, who have 
arisen amongst us, patronizing Bible 
and Missionary Societies, and thrust- 
ing young preachers, who stoop to be 
guided by them, into churches and 
meeting-houses, wherever their p- 
tronage or interest extends ; — ladies, 
who have in many instances deposi- 
ted all that is tmly feminine and be- 
coming in their sex, for the apostq- 
lic staff and scrip, or an association 
and alliance with leather aprons and 
barber's basins. These females uni- 
formly consider every clergyman, 
who dines, during the General As- 
sembly, without singing a psalm, or 
reading a chapter of the Bible, or 
edifying f by a word of prayer, un^er 
the'designation and masquerade of a 
gfiee-^as totally unwortny, as lo^ 
to all that is truly clerical in the sa- 
cred and momentous ofiice which 
hehas aesiliited. There is another 
class, of asomewhat lighter hue, who 
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have merely negatived the world and 
the fleshy by giving up the theatre, 
cards, and gay society, for a kind of 
huin^drum inactivity in the pursuits 
of godliness. These nauseate , story- 
telling and jesting ministers; and 
imagine that the purity of the word 
cannot long preserved, whilst com- 
mitted to casks of so unhallowed a 
flavour. Next to these succeed, in 
this opposition-muster, those lately 
converted gentlemen who have left 
the bottle and the brothel for the 
pious sisterhood, and have imbibed a 
proportion of zeal at least equal to the 
mscretion allotted to them : to these, 
any clerical conversation which docs 
not smack of the precentor's desk, 
or of the pulpit cushion — of the pe- 
rishing sinner at home, or of the con- 
verted heathen abroad, is downright 
impiety and atheism. And, last of 
all, comes the brother clergyman him- 
self, the Boanerges of the day, — that 
^gantic amazement, which throws 
into insignificancy and shade every 
surrounding probity, and morality, 
and decency! Under his vitupera- 
tive observations and insinuations, 
mere light- hear tedaess figures as 
levity, and the sallies of a momen- 
tary excitement are interpreted into 
a settled and confirmed character of 
thoughtlessness and depravity. From 
these, and from all similar spectators 
01 his conduct, or participations of 
his sodal enjoyments, the decent 
country clergyman has every reason 
to pray that the Lord may deliver 
him. He is safer by far amidst the 
votaries of Allah, or under the* cog- 
nizance of the followers of Bramah, 
than with such converts to a new 
and unchristianized faith. 

And after all the deductions on the 
score of bigotry, hypocrisy, and ma- 
levolence,. which are necessary to be 
^ibade, — after throwing apart those 
man-traps and spring-guns of fana- 
ticism, which crowd and encumber 
the pathway of straight-forward mo- 
rality and religion, there remains a 
sufficiently enisouraging balance of 
good sense, charity; and truly gos- 
pel feeling, on which clerical honesty 
may yet venture to trade in all the 
lawful cidoyments of the great 
Uttal. Jubilee. 

it not lawfid for a man who 
h^|aat an the year round moping 
|iy chimney-cheek of bis soli- 


tary, manse parlour,— who has never 
adventured on the score of expense 
beyond a Presbytery club dinner, or 
on that of travel oeyond the next 
~market-town, when salmon was at 
eightpence, or good veal at three- 
pence per pound ; is it not natuml, 
for a confirmed and conscientious 
bachelor of this description', after a 
whole twelvemonth of dull duty and 
monotonous study, to invest himself, 
upon the return of the merry month 
of May, in a new, sleek, and befit- 
ting habiliment ; and, by the assist- 
ance of steam or wheels, of coacli 
or boat, or both, to voyage his way, 
as the . French have it, into the 
crowded and busy metropolis, there 
to meet his old college chums, to en- 
joy anew his Welsh rabbits, and 
talk over his society and student 
adventures, during the unsanctified 
years of his noviciate ? 

Is it not suitable and fitting, in the 
father of a small, (by which is meant 
to be expressed, north of the Tweed, 
a large,) and a dependent family, to 
have his college trunk brought down, 
once a-year, from its perennial resi- 
dence, the garret, and stuffed by the 
hand of a careful spouse with stock- 
ings, shirts, and neckcloths, all mend- 
ed, and lettered, and numbered, (to- 
gether with a pair of silk stockings 
and breeches, for the Commissioner's 
dinner,) in order to his journeving 
towards that Central Assembly, where 
mutual informadon^may be exchan- 
ged betwixt father and father, hus- 
band and husband, of half the cleri- 
cal wives and brats in Scotland ? 

Is it not proper and becoming, in a 
venerable and ancient father of the 
church, over whose labours of love 
and utility forty or fifty summers 
and winters have passed, to shake offi 
the torpor and inactivity of his ad- 
vanced years, and to consociate in 
the High-Street, and in the banquet- 
ing-house, with some old and trusty 
crony, whom he has not met for half 
a century, and respecting whom he 
still recollects, and relates with glee, 
pleasing and amusing anecdotes and 
narratives ? 

Is it not natural, is it not seemly, 
the first year's meeting of those 
younger Brethren, who, by the in- 
dulgence of their respective Presby- 
teries, have been thus early returned 
in the dignified and flattering caps- 
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oity of Members/* to grasp tbe 
handy and enfold the army ana flap 
^e shoulders of their cotemporariesy 
in the stormy adventure of probation- 
ary life ; to find themselves possessed 
pf political influence in the churchy 
to receive nods and smiles from 
neverend Doctorsy who forgot to ac- 
knowledge their acquaintance be- 
fore? 

Is. it not extremely flatteiiiigy to 
see one's name published in a news- 
|»apery as the seconder even of a mo- 
tion strangled in the birth — as the 
supporter or opposer of a measure 
about which the church has been di- 
vided in opinion ; and tohaveauntSy 
cottsinsyniecesy and nephews, thumb- 
ing the paragraph into illegibility for 
many months to come ? It is indeed a 
joyous and a delightful seasony when 
the hospitable tables of Auld 
Reekie*' are loaded with viandsy and 
furnished with every exhilarating 
beverage ; when literary gossip is to 
be had for the walking across the 
street to suppery and the bright 
smiles of intoxicating beauty are 
commixed with the more sombre 
elements of evening parties ; when 
the memory is ransackedy andy like 
the great devouring deepy made to 
give up her deady and charactersy 
and circumstancesy and sayings, re- 
vive in the jocose tale, or caustic 
narrative. It is indeed a triumphant 
era, when men sit all day, opposite 
and opposed to men — ^in all the ple- 
nitude of inde^ndency and power, 
prepared to vote as Moderate or 
Highflyer, as Whig or Tory, as Op- 
positionist or Ministerialisty each ac- 
cording to the dictates of his own 
good pleasure ; it is indeed a Ju- 
bilee of Christian benevolence, when 
the.day-opponehts of the House" 
become the ninht-oompanions sEnd 
associates of “ the table /’ and when 
the kindly and afl^tiqnate feelings 
are not stunrifioed to any politiw 
difierenoe of opinion or public dis- 
cordancy of sentiment ! Oh, it is a 
period of unutterable, incalculable 
enjoyment in which the heart takes 




and juvenile, and soeial, in our com- 
mon nature, comes for^ into glee, 
and afieetion, and nnsusmting coi)- 
fidenoe! What are au your sor 
ciety-meetingSy and couneu-dittne^- 
ingsy and professional congregatings, 
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to this--*to this Clerical JubU^> of 
which the Soveie^gi -participates 
with his whi^ the son 

of a peasant sha» equally with the 
first nobility of the land ! 

When Firesbytery was laid upon 
her back, and bound and fettered 
down, like Gulliver^ amongst the 
Lilliputians, by the vexatious and 
cramping ligatures of prelatical ob- 
servations and ceremonies, — even 
whilst, under these circumstances, 
Presbyterial and Synodical Assem- 
blies were still countenanced and 
held. General Assemblies were sup- 
ressed^ Nor was this done at ran- 
om, or widiout reference to politi- 
cal views; for well did the oppressor 
know, that there were such and 
undaunted meetings permitted, the 
reign of unquestioned despotism was 
at an end ; that the measures of an 
arbitrary government, and of a cruel 
and iniquitous administration, would 
be discussed and reprobated wi^th a 
freedom altogether inoonsijtent with 
the interests of empiression. And the 
General Assembly of the year eigh- 
teen hundred and twenty-two, at 
which we were ourselves present, 
was altogether worthy of these in- 
trepid and self-devoted ancestorsj 
who contended, and who succeeded 
by contending, for its resto^tlLpD, in 
tne year sixteen hundred aim eighty^ 
nine. We can never forget the 
pression which the whole aspect of 
the House then made upon ua,— so 
many venerables, so many respect- 
ables, BO many intellectual and in- 
formed countenances, varying, and 
kindHnff, and shifting in expression, 
under the influence of an elo^ence 
truly Doric and convindug. There 
is a presei^ strong sense and 
solid reasoning' powers ill tbe Ge- 
neral AssemDiy, wbidi is perhm 
peculiar to. ibis meeting, and wj^m 
the splendid^idoquence of Jefllrey, dr 
the perauadve declamation of Cock- 
burn, dm ney^ cast into sba^* or 

Tbe 

counsel at the bar aa- 

tonidi, and eUdkvaruma hunts, of 
approbation and delight flrom, the 
members of a court unaccdstouii^ to 

^wutfkre ; but the is 

ly cleared up, and' tbe doud 
edand dis^Md/^^ me 
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the question to that view and im- 
pression whicli every one entertain- 
ed of it when the original statement 
was made. You then hear the whis- 
per and murmur of conviction run- 
ning along the lines of clerical de- 
liberation, and find of how little a- 
vail the most cplendid sophistry is, 
under the strong grasp of honest and 
thinking minds. Strangers, who en- 
ter the ealleries without any previous 
knowledge of the nature or the As- 
sembly, wil^ undoubtedly be struck 
with that variety of manner, and pe- 
culiarity of dialect and pronuncia- 
tion, which obtains ; in this respect, 
eveiy speaker follows that mode of 
oratory which nature prompts, or 
which appears to be right in his own 
eyes ; but this absence of all rule or 
uniformity is more than compensated 
to the intelligent and closer observer, 
by that effect, the best test of all ora- 
tory, which is ultimately produced 
upon the understandings and the 
hearts of l^he court. 

The Jubilee,” however, like all 
things earthly, must at last terminate. 
The Moderator and the.Coramissioner 
contrive to dismiss, as they succeed- 
ed in convening the meeting, each 
by a separate auUiority, and yet with- 
out any collision or interference, 
the one with the other. The Mem- 
bers then return to their homes, to 
those plain and retired residences. 


where their usual routine of duty a- 
waits them. But what betwixt ex* 
pences that were unavoidable, and 
such as were expedient, and such 
as were the consequence, it may 
bey of temptations unforeseen aim 
irresistible, many return consid^- 
ably, and inconveniently impair- 
ed in their means. Those incum- 
bents in particular, who hold what 
are termed the " poor livings," can- 
not fail to do so, and to 6ufi» in all 
their domestic comforts during the 
year, on account of that expence in 
which this Clerical Jubilee necessa- 
rily, or, by contingency, involves 
them. We are glad, however, to see 
that this matter is about to be taken 
up by the sufferers themselves ; 
we certainly wish them all success, 
and hope, that men who have uni- 
formly behaved with so much cre- 
dit to themselves, and advantage to 
society at large, may not be frus- 
trated in an attempt to obtain that 
to which they appear to us to have a 
claim in law and eouity, as well as on 
the score of expeuiency. Our na- 
tional church, and her Annual Ju- 
bilee," are both subjects ot* agreeable 
contemplation and consideration to 
the kingdom at large, and we should 
rejoice indeed to think, that, ere the 
close of the present Session of Par- 
liament, the object of the petitioners* 
prayers had been granted. 


INVOCATION TO ROSA. 


The hath sunk to his coral cave,*’ 
Beneath the occidental wave ; 

And left behind him a crimson dye. 

Like the hue of the upper sanctuary. 
When angels, in their bowets of Miss, 
Blush for their own unworthiness ; 

And slowly as the day retires, 

A Sfdendid host of glorious flies 
Are studding the azure vault on high. 
And glowing a gorgeous Galaxy. 

But the vesper star is blazing to-njght 
With her own celestial light ; 

She movee the JSinprefis of the sky, 
Clotli’il In pnnicljd in^esty $ 

Those lambetit names, which have down- 
ward down, 

Afe couriers sent from her radiant throne; 
And countless orbs flitting swiftly by, 

Ait^^aifowding to swell her pageantry, 
the flfireat ator above ; 

alone illum’d the grove 
WbM'ltosa first confess’d her love. 


Then rise, Enchantre8s,«i.Rosa, ijsci 
And rival the star-beams with thine 
eyes ; 

Those gems of night will fairer shine. 
When aided, my love, by eyes like thine ; 
Thy voice, which blesses my ravish’d ear. 
Excels night’s songstress caroling near ; 
Thy breath surpasses the sweetest breeze 
That ever blew through Hesperides ; 

Thy saint-like smile delights me more 
Than all the wealth the seas have bore. 

I would sooner eiyoy thy melting kiss, k 
Than swim in a sea of earthly bliss, > 
Or bask in the bowers of Paradise. J 

Then stir thee, Rosa, my Seraph fair. 
For life is short, and bliss is rare ; 

O tfld me hope, and bid me live, 

To eqjoy the rapture thou const give ; 
That for a few fleeting yearo, were worth 
A patriarchal age on earth. 


V.D. 
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W E had occasioiij very lately^ to 
some remarks on the early state 
oV. Spanish poetry, and to sketch 
(very loosely and generally indeed) 
the leading features of those Roman- 
tic Ballads, in which that country so 
eminently abounds. The present 
work fortunately affords us an oppor- 
tunity of resuming the subject, and 
of tracing shortly the origin and na- 
ture of that great change in die poe- 
tical literature of the Peninsula, 
which characterises the remarkable 
era of Charles V. 

We have already seen, that, during 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centu- 
ries, the principal part of that litera- 
ture consisted of Romances^ and short 
love^poems, the authors of which were 
generally unknown. The few com- 
ixisitions which do not fall under 
these classes, may be dispatched al- 
most in a sentence ; for, though in- 
teresting to the critic in tracing the 
progress of language and versifica- 
tion, they are of very little importance 
in the history of natural feeling. Mo- 
ral essays, pointless and unpoetical, 
allegories of the most strained and 
fantastic nature, and ambitious imi- 
tations of the Great Poem of Dante, 
form the chefs-d’oeuvre of those li- 
terati who graced the Court of Juan 
II. But the poetical precepts of Vil- 
lena, the political maxims of San- 
tillana, and the tedious ‘^Labyrintho” 
of Juan de Mena, seem never to have 
exercised any influence on the taste 
of the age, and were soon deservedly 
forgotten. 1 1 is still customary, it is 
true, for some Spanish critics to al- 
lude to this period as a brilliant era 
in their literary annals, and to Ulk 
in very high terms of this mystical 
‘‘ labyrinth but it is one which few, 
we think, of the present day, will 
have the patience to unravel, and the 
eulogiums which have been bestowed 
upon it seem to be explicable only 
on the supposition that they have 
been accorded, not so much to the 
excellence of the execution, as to the 
pomp and pretensioit of tlie design. 
On the whole, the impression of the 
English reader undoubtedly is, that 
-this Augustun Court of Juan were a 


set of arrant and prosing versifiers, 
and that the genuine records of man- 
ners and feelings — ^the true founda- 
tions on which the pootical character 
of Spain, in thefifteenth century, must 
rest — ^are to be sought for in those 
unambitious, but attractive composi- 
tions, which were the favourites of 
the people at large, thoug||i they want- 
ed the patronageof a Court, oreventhe 
humbler recommendation of a name. 

But, with the commencement of 
the sixteenth century, the situation 
of Spain had materially changed. 
The reigns of the predecessors of Fer- 
dinand of Arragon, and Isabella of 
Castille, had been stained by every 
crime and disgraceful outrage. The 
nation, divided against itself, could 
act only with a feeble and irregular 
impulse against those Arabian inva- 
ders, who, though stripped of their 
once extensive ei^ipire, still maintain- 
ed a relic of sovereignty within the 
rich province and strong fortifications 
of Granada. But the union of the 
two crowns had terminated these dis«> 
sensions. Centuries of bloodslied were 
forgotten, — Granada was subjected, 
— tne resources of the country were 
consolidated, and the foundations 
that national greatness laid, which 
was afterwards destined to disturb the 
tranquillity of Euroro. The acces- 
sion of Charles V., already sovereign 
of the rich and industrious Nether- 
lands, and the immense extent of the 
imperial domains, completed that 
great revolution in point of politicfld 
importance, which the union of the 
national resources and the restora- 
tion of order had already commenced. 
Spain now assumed an important 
place on the theatre of Europe, and 
she made her debfit in tragedy. 
With an empire almost as extensive 
as that of Charlemagne, she wa| still 
discontented that it was not complete- 
ly so. She aspired to universaf con- 
quest, and menace^'lturope with sla- 
very ; but, in her anxiety to subvert 
the liberties of other nationB, she 
overlooked the gradual decay of her 
own, amidst the exekemeni if perpe- 
tual attock, an4 ihe Intoxicatooin of 
a series (yf victories. : 
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The effect of these changes was 
soon visible on the literature of Spain. 
Their operation was in some noints 
immediate, in others, gradual and 
progressive; and while, in the former, 
they produ^ an apparent and tem- 
porary advantage, in the latter they 
undoubtedly gave rise to evils but too 
real, and too pennanent. In the ef- 
fervescence of warlike enthusiasm, 
and the consciousness of successful 
exertion, the national mind was filled 
with lofty Meas of its own dignity. 
The Muses learned to speak as those 
having antboiity,— the language as- 
sumed more nerve, vigour, and flexi- 
bility, — and the whole frame of poe- 
try more art, more taste, and more 
consistency. These were the first 
fruits of the Revolution, but, impo- 
sing as they appear, they were per- 
hans counterbalance by other evils. 
Otner principles were also put in ac- 
tion by the circumatances from whidi 
these advantages had resulted, and 
the splendid fabric which had been 
reared by the influ^ce of this mili- 
tary inspiration, bore, within itself, 
the elements of its own decay. That 
glow of warlike enthusiasm was soon 
to decline, and those triumphsj by 
which it had been supported, to be 
succeeded the most mortifying re- 
vmes ; and then it was that me nox- 
l<pis weeds which lurked beneath this 
apparent harvest of glory,— that ha- 
bitual callousness and cruelty which 
constant wkrfiure had engendered, and 
that religioua bigotry and despotism 
which had hem tamely suffered to 
increase and multiply amidst its con- 
fi^on, began to exert their baleful 
influence. Charles V. enjoyed the 
glory of improving the language,— of 
refining the taste,— of animating the 
enthusiasm of Spain ; but he was 
^paring for the next century all 
that afi^tklian, weakness, and had 
taste, which reached th^ir dimax in 
the school of.Goimra ; like a |frodi- 
gal heir, hla^e with a tempo- 
raiy splendour^^ beoueathhig only 
a wasted imd ji;;iil|led inheiitansc to 

But it is with the more immediate 
and more favourable effects of these 
chaages in the pditied relations 
^^'that we l4ve to do afpresent ; 

thfBe the sudden difibsion of 
Itsfmn literature, with which the 
Spaniards then first became fbmiliar. 


is undoubtedly the most prominent. 
Until that period, Spain had been an 
insulated nation ; depending entire- 
ly on her own resources, borrowing 
neither her matter nor her manner 
from other countries, she had fram^ 
for herself a literature, unequal ajid 
ddective, but striking, on the whole, 
and intensely national. The only 
foreigner whose name sizars to have 
past die Pyrenees was Dante ; and, 
with the exception of the feeble at- 
tempt of Juan de Mena, he seems to 
have exercised little influence, and 
certainly to have left no permanent 
impression on the literature of the 
country. But when their sudden con- 
nexion with Italy unfolded to them 
the advanced state of Italian poetry, 
its apparent polish and perfection, so 
unlike the rude vivacity of their own, 
seem to have captivated the fancy, 
and, perhaps in a considerable de- 
gree, misled the judgment of the Cas- 
tilian poets; for, possessed, as they al- 
ready were, of a noble and character- 
istic literature, it were to be wished 
that, in their adoption of the Italian, 
they had shewn less deference, and 
more discrimination. It seems to 
us, however, to be quite certain, that 
at this period the teste for the poetry 
of Italy had become pretty general, — 
some time before the appearance of 
that poet whose name is prefixed to 
this article. Poets, in fact, are sel- 
dom so far in advance of the opi- 
nions of thdr age, as is commonly be- 
lieved. They more frequently receive 
from the opinions of society their 
own particular beilt and impression, 
than communicate, from the superi- 
ority of their minds, a new direction 
to national feeling : and, indeed, un- 
less we admit the existence of some 
predisposition of this nature, it seems 
impossible to account for tbe com- 

S lete success of the innovation intro- 
uced into Castilian poetry, by Bos- 
can and GarcUasso ; both undoubted- 
Iv men of teste and talent, but nei- 
tner of them endowed with that com- 
prehensive and commanding intellect 
by whidi the ancient habits, and 
cherished associations of centuries, 
could be altered, and the canons of a 
national literature uprooted and over- 
thrown. 

The last of these poets, whom his 
countrymen have honoured with the 
title of Prince of Castilian Poets,” 
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was born at Toledo^ in the year 1503. 
The principal events of his briefj but 
honourable life, may be stated in a 
few words. Like most of the Spa- 
nish poets, he early adopted the pro- 
fession of arms, and signalized him- 
s'df in numerous engagements. An 
iiftrigue, in which his kindness for a 
friend involved him, occasioned his 
banishment for some time to a small 
island on the Danube, to which he 
has composed a touching and melan- 
choly address. He was recalled from 
banishment to accompany Charles 
V. in his expedition gainst Tunis ; 
and liis poems, whi^ are few in 
number, were principally written in 
Sicily and at Naples, on his return 
from Africa. In the campaign in 
Provence, next year, he was entrust- 
ed with the command of a consider- 
able body of infantry, and displayed 
his usual valour. But this was des- 
tined to be the last of his campaigns. 
In attacking a fortified tower near 
Frejus, into which some rustics had 
thrown themselves, where he was the 
first who mounted the scaling ladder, 
he was mortally wounded by the fall 
of a block of stone rolled down frotn 
the battlements^ and terminated an 
eventful career at the early age of 
thirty- three ; falling, like our own 
Sidney, in the meridian of life, and 
jn the fulness of literary and mili- 
tai^ glory. 

It is to his friend Boscan, who is 
associated with Gardlasso, idmost as 
intimately as Beaumont with Flet- 
oher, that the merit of the introduc- 
tion of Italian measures into Span- 
ish poetry appears to be due ; but it 
may be safely affirmed, that, had not 
the innovation been support^ by the 
finer taste, and superior talent, of 
Garcilasso, the new school would not 
have long resisted the sneers of Cas- 
tillejo, and of the partisans of the 
old Castilian poetry. But, in the pe- 
culiar walk which he has chosen, 
Garcilasso is almost unrivalled. It 
is true;, that the few compositions 
which he has left are not in the 
higgler departments of poetry; but 
those who judge of the sonnets and 
pastorlt eclo^es of Garcilasso, by 
English notions, will undoubtedly 
form a very unfair estimate of their 
merit. Our own pastorals, as Mr 
WifFen justly observes, in the most 
spirited prose sentence of his work, 


arc no more to be compared with 
the * rime boschereccie* of Garcilasr.o, 
than the hideous distortion of the 
leaden satyr that squirts water from 
its nostrils in tome city tea-garden, 
and that is pelted at irresistibly by 
every boy that passes, with the mar- 
ble repose and invipl^le beauty of 
the Piping Fkun ill a*gallery of en- 
tire sculptures.*' 

The most striking, and, to our 
minds, the most engaging feature of 
the poetry of Garcilasso, is the con- 
trast which its gentle and melancho- 
ly spirit presents to the agitated and 
tumultuous nature of his habitual 
employments; a singular featme, 
which is common to the poetry of all 
his cotemporaries, soldiers like him- 
self, and most of them, as Boscan, 
Montemayor, and Mendoza, habi- 
tually conversant with scenes, little 
adapted to soften the heart, or a- 
waken the finer sensibilities of na- 
ture. But objects frequently appear 
to us desirable in proportion to the 
difficulty of their attainlnent; or 
perhaps these posts found a kind of 
apology for indulging in present 
schemes of ambition, in the prospect 
of a remote and visionary tranquilli- 
ty, which, had it been placed within 
their grasp at the time, there is rea- 
son to fear they would have declin- 
ed. Certain it is, however, that their 
compositions have an air of deep feel- 
ing — of longing aspiration, which we 
should elsewhere look for in vain. 
They had felt the nothingness of 
pubUc life, but, still clingiBg to the 
belief of happiness, they placed her 
seat in retirement Their eye turned 
from the summits on which they 
themselves were placed, to the quiet 
valleys that spread far below them, 
and they j^pled eveiy green recess 
and woomand solituac with unreal 
beauties and imaginaTy virtues. This 
amiable delusion is, in fact, the only 

I 


nidi classics of the reign Charles ; 
and when we find even ,the stem 
Mendoza, in h» jspiitlM to Boscan 
and Zuni^, breathing ou^ his wishes 
for solitude and domestic happness, 
and retuming, still nnsqihisacated, 
to the first influences of natural emo- 
tion, we recollect the fine anecdote 
of the favourite of Schah- Abhi^ltflp, 
even in the height of his proi^yity, 
oontinued to visit, in secret, the cloan. 
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the CTOok^ and the Hhephertrs pipe, they are merely dubt in the 
which he had handled in days less of his fame, 
brilliant, but not less happy. Mr Wiffen's translation is in ge« 

But in none does this sensibility neral remarkably well executed ; and 
to the beauties of nature appear to be it is gratifying to observe, that the fin* 
so exquisite as in Garcilasso. There est passages inthe original are the bjest 
is such an earnestness, such a natu- also in the translation. There is just 
ral freedom about his tho^hts, and one sliaht fault which characterises 
such an cxquiAte feeling in his lan« them idl, more or less, and that is, 
guage, that no one can doubt for a that the translator cannot resist the 
moment the sincerity of the poet, temptation of introducing, from time 
His first eclogue, composed at Na- to time, a supernumerary idea ; but 
pies, is worthy the inspiration of he has by no means indulged in this 
Vii^ and Siginnazzaro. It is, in the liberty, in the present work, to the 
original, a perfect masterpiece, and same extent as in his specimen of the 
it has b^n translated, as our read- fourth book of the Jerusalem Deliv- 
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era will presently see, with spirit and 
feeling, by Mr M^ifen. It is this 
composition, and the ode, a la flor 
de Gnido,” on which the fame of 
Garcilasso principally rests; and those 
who have perused these exquisite 
pieces in the original, will be at no 
toss to account for the praises which 
his countrymen have b^towed upon 
him, and that popularity which has 
coneiliateft all parties, and made his 
verses pass from mouth to mouth with 
the frequency of proverbs. 

Connected with this exquisite per- 
ception of natural beauty, is his ex- 
treme delicacy of musical ear, and 
precise selection of words, and the 
rich harmony of his periods and 
pauses. Perhaps in some cases this is 
curried rather too far, and the vigour 
of the thought di^ut^ away by the 
nicety of the expression. Garcilasso 
had a horror at the idea of vulgarity, 
and it is frequently amusing to see 
how he labours to raise the dignity, 
or disguise the meanness of some fa«* 
miliar image, by a peculiar pomp of 
expression. ' The same delicacy, 'too, 
wliich rendered him so fastidiously 
nice in the selection of a word, or the 
turn of a sentence, led him not un- 
frequently,' (and particularly in his 
sonnets,^ to dissect his ideas with too 
much minuteness, and to hinge the 
effect of h^pqrins top much on those 
nice dlstin^elts ah'd resemblances 
which bad been elicited bjf this la- 
borious process of invest^ation ; a 
fault which, precisely from the same 
cause, is observable iu his paster 
Petrarch. On the whole, liowever, 
he is more free from these “og-wde- 
u^'A lhan any other . Spanish poet, 
vrilh tlie exception of Lqis de l^ii, 
and weighed againist his beauties, 


ered. If there is any one part of the 
book wliich appears particularly ob- 
jectionable, it is the translation of 
the Sonnets, some of which, as they 
appear at present, are vague and ob- 
scure to a degree. But in his trans- 
lation of the Eclogues, Mr Wiffen 
has made ample amends; and wc 
quote his translation of the speech of 
Salicio in the first, as a model of 
closeness, spirit, and harmonious ver- 
sification. 

More hard than marble to my mild com- 
plaints, 

And to the lively flame with which I glow, 
Cold, Galatea, cold os winter snow ! 

I feel that 1 must die, my spirit faints, 
And dreads continuing life ; for, alienate 
From thee, life sinks into a weary weight. 
To be shook off with pleasure ; from all 
eyes ^ 

I shrink, ev’nfrom myself despised I turn, 
And left by her for whom alone 1 yearn, 
My cheek is tinged with crimson ; heart 
of ice ! 

Dost thou the worshipped mistress scorn, 
to be 

Of one whose cherished guest thou ever 
art ; 

Not being able for an hour to free 
Thine image from i«ty heart ? 

This dost thou scorn ? in gentleness of woe 
Flow forth, my tears, ’tis meet that ye 
should flow ! 

The sun shoots forth the arrows of his 
light 

OV hills and valleys, wakening to fresh 
birth 

The birds, and animals, and tribesof earth, 
That through the ciystal air purme their 
flight, * 

That o*er the verdant vale and craggy 
height 

In iwrfect liberty and safety feed, 

That with the present sun afresh proceed 
To the due toils of life, 
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As their own wants or inclinations lead ; 
This wretched spirit is alone at strife 
With poace, in tears at eve, in tears when 
bright 

The morning breaks ; in gentleness of woe, 
Flow forth, my tears, ’tis meet that ye 
should flow ! 

And thou, without one pensive memory 
Of this my life, without the slightest dgn 
Of pity for my pangs, dost thou consign 
To the stray winds, ungrateful, every tie 
Of love and faith, which thou didst vow 
should be 

Locked in thy soul eternally for me ? 

Oh, righteous gods 1 if from on high ye 
view 

This false, this peijured maid 
Work the destruction of a fHend so true. 
Why leave her crime of justice unrepaid ? 
Dying 1 am with hopeless, sharp concern ; 
If to' tried friendship this is the return 
She makes, with what will she requite her 
fbe? 

Flow forth, my tears, *tis meet that ye 
should flow ! 

Through thee the silence of the shaded 
glen. 

Through thee the horror of the lonely 
mountain 

Pleased me no less than the resort of men ; 
The breeze, the summer wood, and' lucid 
fountain. 

The purple rose, white lily of the lake. 
Were sweet for thy sweet sake ; 

For thee the ftagrant primrose, dropt with 
dew. 

Was wished when first it blew ! 

Oh how completely was I in all this 
Myself deceiving! oh the different part 
That thou wert acting, covering with a 
kiss. 

Of seeming love, the traitor in thy heart ! 
This my severe misfortune, long ago. 

Did the soothsaying raven, sailing by 
On the black storm, with hoarse sinister 
cry 

Clearly presage ; in gentleness of woe. 
Flow forth, my tears, *tis meet that ye 
should flow ! 

How oft, when slumbering in the forest 
brown, 

(Deeming it Fan^*s mystical deceit,) 
Have I beheld my fate in dreams fore- 
shown ! 

One day, methougfat that from tlie noon- 
tide heat 

I drove my flocks to drink of Tagus* 
flood. 

And, under curtain of its bordering wood, 
Take my cool siesta; but, arrived, the 
' stream, 

1 know not by what magic, changed its 
track. 

And in new channels, by an unused way. 
Rolled its warped waters back ; 


Whilst' scorched, melting with the heat 
extreme, 

Went ever following in their flight, astray. 
The wizard waves ; in gentleness of woe. 
Flow forth, my tears, *tis meet that ye 
should flow ! 

In the charmed ear of what beloved 
youth M 

Sounds thy sweet voice ? on whom rc- 
volvest thou 

Thy beautifiil blue eyes ? on whose prov- 
ed truth 

Anchors thy broken foith? who presses 
now • 

Thy laughing lip, and hopes thy heaven 
of charms. 

Locked in the embraces of tl^ two white 
arms ? 

Say thou, for whom hast thou so rudely 

lea 

My love, or stolen, who triumphs in the 
thea? 

I have not yet a bosom so untrue 
To feeling, nor a heart of stone, to view 
My darling ivy, torn from me, take root 
Against another wall or prosperous pine^ 
To see my virgin vine 
Around another elm in marria^ haiig 
Its curling tendrils and empurpled fruit. 
Without the torture of a jealous pang, 
Ev*n to the loss of life ; in gentle woe, 
Flow forth, my tears, *tiB meet that ye 
should flow ! 

What may not now be looked for to 
take place 

In any certain or uncertain case ? 

What are too adverse now to join, tgo 
wild 

For love to fear, too dissonant to agree ? 
What faith is too secure to be beguiled P 
Matter for all thus being given by thee. 

A signal proof didst thou, when, rude and 
cold. 

Thou left’st my bleeding heart to break, 
present 

To all loved youths and maids 
Whom heaven in its blue beauty over- 
shades. 

That ev*n the most secure have cause to 
fear 

The loss of that which th^ as sweet or 
dear 

Cherish the most ; in gentleness of woe. 
Flow forth, my tears, *tis meet that ye 
should flow ! 

Thou hast giv*n room ibr hope that 
now the mind 

May work impossibiHties most strange, 
And jatring natures in c6ncoidanoe&id ; 
Traittfetring thus from me to him thy 
hand 

And fickle heart in such swift intNdiange, 
As ever roust be voiced from hmd to land. 
Now let mild lambs in nuptial fondness 
range ^ 
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With savage wolves from forest brake to 
brake ; 

Now let the subtle snake 
lo coiled caresses nest with simple doves, 
Hanning them not, for in your ghastly 
loves 

Dififarenceis yet more great; In gentle 
woe, ^ 

Flow forth, my tears, *tis meet that ye 
shoidd flow ! 

My dailies always with new milk a- 
bound, 

Summer and winter, all my vats run o*er 
With richesWereams, and my superfluous 
atore 

Of cheese and butter is q£u renowned ; 
With as sweet songs ^ave I amiised thine 
ear 

Aa could the Mantuan Tityius of yore, 
And more to be admired; nor am I, 
dear, 

If well observed, or so uncouth or grim. 
For in the watery looking-glasB b^w 
My image 1 can see*-p^ ahape and fhee 
1 aurely never would exchange with him 
Who jays in my disgrace ; 

My fate 1 might exchai^; in gentle woe. 
Flow fordi, my tears, His meet that ye 
should flow ! 

Mow have 1 fidlen in such contempt, 
how grown 

So aiiddonly detested, or in what 
Attentions have 1 failed thee ? wert thou 
not 

Under the power of some malignant spdl. 
My worth and consequence were known 
' .too well: 

I should be held in pleasurable esteem, 
Nsr left ttasH ki dtiroice, alone— nlone ! 
Hast thou SMAdieaid, when fieaeethe Oog- 


WarbJitig in different notes, with me la- 
ment. 

And, warbling, prophesy my death ; the 
herds. 

That in the green meads hang their heads 
at eve. 

Wearied, and worn, and faint. 

The necessary sweets of slumber leave. 
And low, and listen to my wild complaint. 
Thou only steel*st thy bosom to my cries. 
Not ev*n once rolling thine angelic eyes 
On him thy harshness kills; in gentle woe. 
Flow forth, my tears, ’tis meet that yc 
should flow ! 

But though thou wilt not come for my 
sad sake. 

Leave not the landscape thou hast held 
so dear ; 

Thou may*st come freely now, without 
the fear 

Of meeting me, for though my heart 
should break. 

Where late forsaken I will now forsake. 
Come then. If this alone detains thee, here 
Are meadows foil of verdure, myrtles, 

i»y** 

Woodlands, and lawns, and running wa- 
ters clear. 

Beloved in other days, 

•To Which, bedewed with many a liHtei 
tear, 

I sing my last of lays. 

These scenes, perhaps, when .1 am far rt- 
moved. 

At CBM thou wilt frequent 

With him who rifled me of all 1 loved : 

Enough ! my strength is spent ; 

And leaving thee in his desired embrace. 
It is not much to leave him this sweet 
plane. 


Theseplaiiis with heat and drouth, 

What countless flocks to Cuenca's thymy 
heights 

Yearly I drive, and in the winter breme. 
To the worm valleya of the shehering 
south ? 

But what avails my wealth if I decay. 
And in perpetual sorrow weep.away 
My years of youth ? in gentleness of woe. 
Flow forth, my tears, 'tis meet that ye 
should flow ! 

4)ver my griefs the mos^ stones relent 
ThdrtnaJtaualdurity, jindhseak ; the trees 
Bend down their weeping, boughs without 
' ' tt-hcesaii, ‘ \ ' 

And, foUofteiHlritiicsa,'|ite listening birds, 


The chamses in theseodndEdogue, 
the whole of the -third, and the Ode 
to the Flower of Gnido, are also parti- 
cularly animated avid harmonious. 

Mr Wiffen has also prefixed to his 
work, an Essay well known to Spanish 
readers, by the celebrated Quintana, 
which .gives the clearest and roost 
lucid idea of Spanish poetry that we 
ever recollect to have seeh- It is a 
roasteipiece of rapi^ and spirited 
sketching, and the opinions of the 
author, Eintself a as well, as a 
critic, are uniformly judicious and 
impartial- 
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In dur last Number, we endea- 
voured to present our readers with an 
abstract of the two first volumes of 
this Journal. There remain other 
four volumes to be noticed, the two 
last having been very lately publish- 
ed. These we propose to consider 
shortly, presenting such extracts to 
our readers as may be new or. inter- 
esting. The volumes now before us 
possess the same character as those 
which were first published. They 
are written with the same vigour and 
force ; and if they fail to interest so 
keenly, it is because they present less 
of novelty. Our first introduction, as 
it were, to the extraordinary person 
who is the subject of these tneipoirs, 
and who, though he was deprived of 
his throne, still continues to sway the 
sceptre of public opinion, filled our 
minds with unalloyed emotions of 
wonder and delight. To hear him, 
who had been so long the admiration 
or the terror of Europe, calmly con- 
versing and reasoning on all the in- 
teresting topics both of his pubUc and 
private life, was a gratification whol- 
ly unlooked' for ; it came upon us 
with all the effect of novelty and sur- 
prise, and on every subject treated 
of, new and unexpected lights were 
thrown. In the conversation contain- 
ed in the present four volumes there 
is the same vigour and point, the 
same solid information, and the same 
vast and comprehensive views of po- 
licy. Every thing bears the stamp 
of the same master-mind. But there 
is less of novelty. We are more fa- 
miliar with the topics discusse*!. 
Many of them were touched on in 
preceding conversations, of which 
those given, though they are by no 
means mere re^dtions, are only 
amplifications. They merely fill up 
the details of the piece, of wnicb the 
vigorous outline has been already 
sketched. They are less original, 
therefore, less new, and only give us 
more at large what was substandaU 
ly known before. There is, however, 
much new information, and many 
i^w and oridnal ideas which may be 
/dug out of the inexhausdble mine of 
Ni^leon's rich conversation. The 
subjects treated of are. thrown toge- 
ther in the form of a jotunal, with- 
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out any attention to method ; and we 
shall tnerefore study, for the sake of 
clearness, and to avoid repedtion, to 
bring together all the miscellaneous 
hints that lie scattered through these 
different volumes, relative to our sub- 
ject,^ that we may present at once a 
full view of it, or rather of the send- 
ments of Napoleon regarding it, to 
the reader. 

One very interesdn^ portion of 
these volumes consists in the amus- 
ing and lively sketches of character 
with which tney are every where in- 
terspersed. Talleyrand, who con- 
tinued so long the counsellor of Na- 
poleon, but who afterwards lost his 
favour, and was at last one of the 
agents of his ruin, is frequently the 
subject of comment ; and though, if 
what is said of him be true, there is, 
as might be expected, a leaning to 
severity, it seems, upon the whole, 
to be a substantially just portrait of 
that able, though, crafty, and we have 
no doubt, unprincipled politician. 

T— said the Emperor, is a 
man of singular talent, and capable at all 
times of throwing great weight into the 
scale. T— continued he, was al- 
ways in a state treason ; but it was in 
participation with fortune. His circum- 
spection was extreme ; be treated his 
fnends as if they might in future become 
bis enemies ; and hehehayed tp his ene- 
mies as if they might some time or other 
become his firiends. M* de T»t— - had 
always been, in my opinion, hostile to 
the Faubourg St Germain. In the affiiir 
of the divorce, he was for the l^mpmss 
Josephine. It was he who urged the war 
with Spain, though in public he had the 
art to appear averse to it. In short, 
T—^ was the principal instrument, and 
the active cause of the death of the Duke 
d* Knghien.*’ 

Napoleon observed, that u celebrated 
actress (Mademoisdle Raucourt) had de- 
scribed him with great truth. If you 
ask him a question, said she, he is an iron 
chest, whence you cannot sKtract a syl- 
lable ; but if you ask> him nofthingf you 
will soon be unable to stqi hia mouth— 
he will become a regular gossip.’* 

This was a fbible which, atth^UUtset, 
destroyed the confidence of the Emperor, 
and m.ede him waver in opinka of 
T— i I had entriji^ him,** 'said 
Napotepn, with a very important aflhir, 

iZ 
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and a few liourn after Josephine related it 
to me word for word. I instantly sent 
for the Minister, to inform him, that I had 
just learned ftom the Bmpress a circum- 
stance which 1 hod told in conftdencc to 
himself alone. The stoty had already 
passed through four or five intermediate 
channels.*' 

T ■■ ■— *s CO mtenaoce,*’ added the 
Kmperor, is so immoveable, that no- 
thing can ever be read in it. Laiinesand 
Murat used jokingly to say of him, that, 
if while he was speaking to you some one 
should come behind him and give him 
a kick, his coifiitenance would betray no 
indication of the afIVont.” 

M. de T— is mild, and even endear- 
ing in his domestic habits. His servants, 
ahd the individuals in his employment, 
are attached and devoted to him. Among 
his intimate iHends he willingly and good- 
humouredly speaks of his ecclesiastic pro- 
fession. He one day expressed his dis- 
like of a tune which was played in his 
hearing. He said he had a great horror 
of it ; it recalled to his recollection the 
time when he was obliged to practise 
church-mufic, and to sing at the desk. 

On another occasion, discoursing 
of the same subject, Napoleon admits, 
that on his return from Leipsic, Tal- 
leyrand strongly urged him to make 
peace ; I must, (he observed,) do 
him that justice- He uniformly 
maintained that 1 deceived myself, 
with respect to the energy of the na- 
tib'n; that it would not co-operate 
with mine ; and that it was requisite 
to arrange affiiirs by every p^ble 
sacrifice. It appears that he was 
then sincere." It appears also, we 
think, that his penetration was on a 
level with his sincerity, for this was 
certainly one of Napoleon's great er- 
rors, that he pushed the attachment 
of the French people to the utmost 
verge of their patience. He might 
naturally have calculated, when the 
war became personal against himself, 
and when the French territory was 
ravi^ed, and the people exposed to 
all the miseries of foreign invasion, 
that they would ^ngltin^y h^n to 
consider for what olgeet they were 
enduring thoseseyeffeeufiEerings; and 
whether, since this was the price at 
which they purchased the imperial 
Government, it was not rather a bur- 
delt than a blessing. No enthusiasm 
' tfill stand before a severe course of 



imperial dignity was at tho last in- 
volved, diminished the popularity of 
the government, and finally brought 
about its ruin, which might have 
been averted, had it been possible, 
in time, to have followed the wise 
counsels of Talleyrand. 

The following is a chort sketch of 
Fouche : 

7*he Emperor remarked that Fouche 
was the T— — - of the clulw, and that 
T-— i- was the Foiich^ of the drawing, 
rooms. Intrigue,** he said, was to 
Fouche a necessary of life. He intrigued 
at all times, in all places, in all ways,, 
and with all persons. Nothing ever came 
to light, but be was found to have bad a 
hand in it. He made it his sole business 
to look out for something that he might 
be meddling with. His mania was to 
wish to be concerned in every things ! 
Always in every body's shoesw" Th^ the 
Kmperor would often repeat. 

We have some forcible and excel- 
lent remarks on the number of ac- 
complished Generals produced by the 
Revolution. After observing the fact, 
and mentioning the names of Picl>e- 
gru, Kleber, Massena, Marccau, De- 
saix, Hochc, &c., almost all of whom 
were originally private soldiers ; the 
following just and philosophical rea- 
son is given for this profusion of 
military talent i ** At that period, 
(it is observed^) every thing was 
submitted emnpetition among ^ 
30,000,000 ^ihen, and Nature ne- ' 
cessarily assehed her rights ; while, 
subsequently, we were again confin- 
ed within the narrower liraits of or- 
der and the forms of society." He 
goes on in the same strain in the fol- 
lowing passage : 

Another circumstance, no less re- 
markable, was the extreme youdi of some 
of these Generals, who seemed to have 
started ready made from the hands of Na- 
ture. Their characters were perfectly 
suited to the circumstances in which they 
were x^laced, with the exception of Hoche, 
whose morals were b^ no means pure. 
The others had no object in view save 
fflortf and patriotism^ Which formed their 
whole circle of rotation. They were men 
after the antique model. 

Desaix was surnamed by the Arabs 
the Just Sultan ; at the ftmeral of Mkr- 
ceau, the Austrians observed an armis- 
tice, on account of the respect they enter- 
tained for him ; and young Dupbot was 
the emblem of perfect virtue. 
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But the same commendations cannot 
be bestowed on those who were farther 
advanced in life; for they belonged in 
some treasure to the era that had just 
passed away. Massena, Augereau, Brune, 
and many others, were merely intrepid 
depredators." 

These volumes are enlivened with 
many interesting traits of the various 
personages who figured under the 
imperial regime. We have sketches 
of Josephine, of Maria Louisa, of 
Buonaparte's mother, and of his other 
relatives, whose characters are finish* 
cd off in a peculiar strain of liveli- 
ness. It was by means of her son 
Eugene Beauharnois, that Josephine 
sought an introduction to Buonaparte. 
The boy was first introduced to the 
General, for the purpose of demand- 
ing his father's sword, and when he 
saw it, he burst into tears. Napo- 
leon, touched with this incident, 
loaded him with caresses ; and the 
child naturally giving a favourable 
representation of the General's man- 
ners and appearance, Josephine found 
means to be introduced to him, and 
their acquaintance soon terminated 
in a marriage. It appears that she 
was extremely unhappy because she 
had no children, and as her fortune 
increased, her anxiety on this sub- 
ject also increased. She, no doubt, 
anticipated the fate which befel her. 
Fouch^, it is remarked, was the 
first person who touched the fatal 
string of the imperial divorce. He 
secretly advised Josephine to dis- 
solve her marriage for the welfare of 
France. In this he acted without 
instructions, and prematurely, and so 
incensed Josephine, that she earnest- 
ly solicited her husband to dismiss 
Fouche. When she found, after- 
wards, that the divorce was resolved 
on, she submitted with a good grace 
to what she had no means of prevent- 
ing, and threw no obstacles in the 
way of the dissolution of her mar- 
riage. Josephine would willingly 
have seen Maria Louisa, for whom, 
and for her son, she always testified 
great interest. Maria Louisa, on her 
part, behaved well to Josephine's son 
and daughter, Eugene and Hortense ; 
but she always manifested the utmost 
^islike, and even jealousy of herself, 
and uniformly reused to Beecher* 
Josephine was much attached to 
Buonaparte, of which she fiequetitly 


gave the most affecting proofs, as will 
appear from the following account : 

The Emperor said he was well con* 
vinced that he was the individual whom 
Josephine loved best in all the world; 
and he added with a smile, that he wan 
sure she would have relinquished any as- 
signation to attend him. She never fldU 
ed to accompany him on all his journies. 
Neither fatigue nor privation could deter 
her from following him ; and she em- 
ployed importunity, and even artifice, to 
gain her point. If 1 stepped into my 
curriage at midnight, to s<^ out on the 
longest journey, to my surprise I found 
Josephine all ready prepared, though 1 
had had no idea of her accompanying me. 
‘ But,’ I would say to her, ‘ you cannot 
possibly go ; the journey is too long, and 
will be too fatiguing for you.*— ‘ Not at 
all,* Josephine would reply. ^ Besides, I 
must set out instantly.*— ‘ Well, I am 
quite ready.’— ‘ But you must take a 
great deal of luggage.* — ‘ Oh, no ! every 
thing is packed up ;* and 1 was generally 
obliged to yield. In a word, .Josephine 
rendered her husband happy, and con- 
stantly proved herself his sinedfest friend. 
At all times, and on all occasions, she 
manifested the most perfect submission 
and devotedness ; and thus I shall never 
cease to remember her with tenderness 
and gratitude.” 

We have also some interesting sket- 
ches of the political characters who 
figiped in the early part of the Bevo- 
lutioD ; of Carnot, Rewbel, &c., aifd 
of the transactions which took place 
during the regime of the Directory. 
On reding a work on the Revolution, 
written by Lacratelle, Napoleon se- 
verely criticised it as deficient in en- 
ergy, and rather approaching to the 
dryness of detail. He immediately 
dictated his view of the same period 
of the French Revolution, namely, 
from the assembling of the National 
Convention, to the death of Robe- 
spierre, and the establishment of the 
Directory ; and we recommend this 
specimen of Napoleon’s commsition 
to the attention of our readers,, aa 

an? t^at^taknt for^nden^ng hU 
ideas, which he seems to have pos- 
sessed in so remarkable a degree. We 
have«Barcely seen so much solid and 
intereiting information brought so 
hai^ily within so small a compass^ 
and such a luminous view given in so 
few words, of those awfm convul- 
sions by which France was torn ta 
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jiieces^ iluHng the sitting of the Na- 
tional Convention, and the reign of 
Terror^ as it was calleSl. 

As far as can be seen from the pre- 
sent volumes^ Bilonaparte seems to 
have had no prejudice against the 
English nation. There were several 
individuals wjio had been brought 
under his notice, of whom he speaks 
in high terms; others, again, he 
condemns with unsparing severity. 
Of tlie policy of Lord Cliatham, he 
speaks in terms of respect. He com- 
mitted, he observes, acts of injustice ; 
but then they were proclaimed with 
a boldness and energy which gave 
them the character of greatness. It 
was reserved, according to his notions, 
for Pitt fb introduce hypocrisy and 
dissimulation into the Cabinet, and 
for Castlereagh to bring matters to 
the utmost extreme of turpitude and 
immorality. Chatham, (he goes 
on to remark,) gloried in being a 
merchant ; Lord Castlereagh, to the 
serioiis i^ury of his nation, has in- 
dulged himself in the satisfaction of 
acting the fine gentleman** The fol- 
lowing is the sketch given of Lord 
Cornwallis and Mr Fox: 

Lord Cornwallis,** said the Emperor, 
is the first Englishman that gave ihe, 
in good earnest, a favourable opinion of 
'his nation ; after him Fox, and 1 might 
M to these, if it were necessary, our 
present Admiral (Malcolm.) 

Cornwallis was, in every sense of the 
word, a worthy, good, and honest man. 
At the time of the treaty of Amiens, the 
terms having been agr^ upon, he had 
promised to sign the next day at a certain 
hour : something of consequence detain- 
ed him at home, but he pledged his word. 
The evening of that same day, a courier 
arrived from London, proscribing c^ftain 
Articles of the treaty, hut he answ^ned 
that he had signed, and immediately 
came and actually signed. We tinder- 
atood each other perfectly well ; I liad 
placed a regiment at his disposal, and he 
took pleasure in seeing its manesuvres. I 
have preserved an agreeable recollection 
of him in every respect^ ,ai!d it is certain 
that a request feom -him would have had 
more weight with ipo, perhaps, than one 
from a crowned hea^ His fanaiily ap- 
pears to have guessed this to be the case ; 
some requests have been made to me in 
fti name, which have all been grantikl. 

“ Foa^ came to France immediately 'af- 
tiv Idle J^ce Of Amiens. He 
ploycd in Wrbinga history of the fkuaVts, 


and asked my permission to search our 
diplomatical archives. 1 gave orders that 
every thing should he placed at ^/is dis- 
posal. I received him often. Fame had 
informed me of his talents, and 1 soon 
found that he possessed a noble charac- 
ter, a good heart, liberal, generous, and 
enlightened views. I considered him an 
ornament to mankind, and was very 
much attached to him. We often ton- 
versed together upon various topics, with- 
out the least prejudice ; when I wished 
to engage in a little controversy, I turned 
the conversation u])on the subject of the 
fnachinc infernale ; and told him that his 
Ministers had attempted to murder me : 
he would then oppose my opinion with 
warmth, and invariably ended the con- 
versation by saying, in his bad French, 
Fl’rst Conml^ pray take that out of yow 
head. But he was not convinced of the 
truth of the cause he undertook to advo- 
cate, and there is every reason to believe 
that he argued more in defence of his 
country, than of the morality of its Mi- 
nisters.** 

We have a very lively and amu- 
sing account of the Queen of Prussia, 
who made use of all her address, and 
all her charms, in the negociations 
previous to the treaty of Tilsit, to 
extort more favourable conditions 
for Prussia than was sui)po8ed to be 
consistent with the interests of the 
conquering party. Her interview 
with the two Emperors, Napoleon and 
Alexander, was a scene altogether 
theatrical ; in which the charms of 
beauty, wit, and address, were brought 
to aid the effects of expert negocia- 
lion. The policy, however, of the 
hard-heartea Napoleon, proved an 
overmatch for female art ; and ho 
had to withstand the reproaches, and, 
which was far more intolerable, the 
downcast looks of the offended beau- 
ty. The Queen of Prussia appears, 
however, to have possessed great ta- 
lents and wit, and singular powers of 
conversation ; and4he account of her 
appearance, along with the other ac- 
tors on the great theatre of Tilsit, is 
extremely interesting. It is by such 
individual portraits that the usual 
dull routine of historical detail is en- 
livened. The following is the ac- 
c(mnt of this important interview : 

The Emperor declared, that the 
received him like T^fademoiSelle Duche- 
nois in the Character of Chimene, thrbwn 
back Into a grand attitude, detnandlhg, 
ckllli% aloud for jnsthee. In dhe Weird, 
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it was altogether a theatrical s-coiic ; the 
representation was truly tragic. He was 
unablK,to speak for an instant, and 
thought the only way of extricating him- 
self was that of bringing back the busi- 
ness to the tone of regular comod}', which 
he attempted by presenting her with a 
chair, and gently forcing her to be seated. 
She did not, however, discontinue the 
most pathetic expressions. She solicited, 
supplicated, implored. Magdeburg, in 
pf^(fular, was the object of her eftots 
and wishes. The Emperor kept his 
ground as w'ell as he could. Fortunate- 
ly, the husband made his appearance. 
The Queen reproved, with an expressive 
look, the unseasonable interruption, and 
shewed some pettishness. In fact, Aie 
King attempted to take part in the conver- 
sation, spoiled the whole afihir, and “ I 
was,** said the Emperor, “ set at liberty.*’ 

The Emperor entertained the Queen at 
dinner. She played od‘, said he, all her 
wit against me ; she had a great deal : 
all her manners, which were very fasci- 
nating ; all her coquetry ; she was not 
without charms. 

That night the treaty was signed, 
contrary to the Queen’s wishes ; and 
we have the following account of the 
next day’s transactions. 

The Queen was preparing to renew her 
attacks the next day, and was indignant, 
when she heard that the treaty was sign- 
ed. She wept a greut deal, and deter- 
mined to see the Emperor Napoleon no 
more. She would not accept a second 
invitation to dinner. She came at length. 
Napoleon, who had no longer any occa- 
sion to be on his guard against her, re- 
doubled his attentions. She played oif, 
for a few moments, the airs of an oflbnd- 
ed coquette, and when the dinner was 
over, and she was about to retire, Napo- 
leon presented his hand, and conducted 
her to the middle of the staircase, where 
he 8topi)ed. She squeezed his hand, and 
said with a kind of tehdemess, Is it 
possible, that, after having had the honour 
of being so near to the hero of the century 
and of history, hO will not leave me the 
power and satisfhetion of being enabled 
to assure him, that he has attached me 
to him for life ?**— ‘‘ Madam,** replied 
the Emperor in a serious tone, ** 1 am 
to be pitied ; it is the reault of my unhap- 
py stars.*’ He then took leave of her. 

There is an extremely interesting 
4dcetch of the different members m 
the Bounat»arte family, and of their 
various dispositions and humours. 
We have only space for the follow- 
ing portrait of Madame his mother : 


Madame (he observed) carried her par- 
simony to a most ridiculous extreme. I 
offered to furnish her with a very consi- 
derable monthly income, on condition 
that she would spend it. She, on the 
other hand, was very willing to receive 
the money, provided she were permitted 
to hoard it up. This arose, not so much 
from coveteousness as elccss of foresight; 
all her fear was, that she might one day 
be reduced to beggary. She had known 
the horrors of w'unt, and they now' con- 
stantly haunted her imagination. It is, 
however, but just to acknowledge, that 
she gave a great deal to ilbr children in 
secret She is indeed a kind mother. 

We liave, in different parts of the 
work, Napoleon’s own exposition of 
the Continental System, and his views 
on the subject of commerce, which 
appear to us to be extremely falla- 
cious ; he seems to have been bigotted 
to the system of regulating commerce 
by restraints and duties, and not to 
have been aware of the true nature of 
trade, which consists in a mutual ex- 
change of what is superfluous. The 
only way in which power, therefore, 
can assist trade, is by facilitating 
this exchange — ^by giving the buyer 
and the seller the freest access to 
each other, instead of placing in their 
way tlie obstacles of restraints and 
heavy duties. In what way can the 
interests of trade be possibly promo- 
ted by this policy } The industry of 
France and Britain, differing as mey 
do in soil and climate, must, of ne- 
cessity, be directed to different ob- 
jects. They must each excel in the 
peculiar sort of purchase best adapt- 
ed to their different circumstances ; 
and having each a surplus of certain 
commodities above their own wants, 
what can they do hut exchange them 
with each other — what can they do 
but send abroad what is not wanted 
at home, and bring back, in return, 
what is in greater request ? Thus, by 
this free exchange maintained among 
a variety of trading nations, their 
surplus produce is distributed among 
all the different ancanbers of the con- 
federacy, so that each is provided 
exactly with what he wants. The 
whole produce of thehr joint indus- 
try is thrown, as it were, into one 
common fhnd, of which icach is aK 
lowed to anit Umself with sneharti- 
clcs as he may be in want of ; and 
where there it a diversity of s<dl and 
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cltinate^ and where nations insensi- 
bly betake themselves to different 
lines of industry^ this exchange is ab- 
solutely necessary^ to free the difier- 
ent countries from their surplus pro- 
duce ; just in the same manner as the 
shoemaker and the tailor, each hav- 
ing their own separate lines of in- 
dustry, depentt on afterwards ex- 
changing with each other the pro- 
duce of their respective trades. ^11 
the different parts of the commercial 
system are thus linked together into 
one great whole, and they cannot be 
torn asunder without great violence 
and confusion. The different com- 
mercial countries of Europe, and of 
the world at large, had been growing 
together for centuries into this close 
confederacy, in which all, pursuing 
their own separate plans of industry, 
depended on a subsequent exchange 
of their produce for procuring what 
was necessary for the supply of their 
wants. Great Britain has long been 
the storehouse of manufactured com- 
modities fbr Europe, and indeed for 
the whole world. Her capital, her 
machinery, the skill of her modern 
artizans, give her the decided ascen- 
dancy in this department of com- 
merce. But her inclement skies for- 
bid the production of other luxuries, 
such as fruits, oils, and wines, which 
are the growth of more congenial di- 
roates. Hence the necessity of an 
exchange is laid deep in the very con- 
stitution of nature, and no human 
power can tear asunder the indissolu- 
ble ties by which commercial coun- 
tries must be united. This, however, 
was what Na^leon attempted in the 
lenitude of nis overgrown power ; 
e was for confining the commerce 
of France, or of Europe, within her 
own territory. The sea was a forbid- 
den element, so long as it bore the 
all powerful and hostile navy of 
England, and therefore his policy was 
to supersede maritime commerce ; 
andhe was engaged in a vain attempt, 
by chemical art and science, to rival 
nature in that diversity of produce 
which is the result of different cli- 
mates. He boasted diat he had na- 
turalized sugar and indigo in France, 
and that he should have naturidized 
cotton. But, in the mean time, he 
did not consKlcr that he was violently 
rending asunder all the ancient ties 
of the commercial body—that he- 


was destroying a system on which 
depended the subsistence and comfort 
of thousands — that be was^«Ting 
against the long-established habits, 
prejudices, and interests of mankind, 
— and that, in the execution of such 
schemes, he must resort to violence, 
undisguised and unsoftened, and on 
the most extensive scale. He fre- 
quently boasted, that, in all his 
measures, he carried with hiin the 
opinions of a large portion of man- 
kind. But in his continental system, 
he abandoned this salutary policy, 
and built up the vast structure of his 
schemes on the basis of pure violence. 
He trusted to his army for the exe- 
cution of his plans against commerce. 
But however skilfully his schemes 
were contrived for the ruin of this 
country — however truly the envenom- 
ed shaft was aimed at the mark, he 
ought to have considered that he 
had the opinion of mankind against 
him, and that it required all the 
power of his army to suppress the 
resentment of those who were suflbr- 
ing by his anti-commercial measures. 
Universal discontent was the conse- 
quence of so severe a proscription of 
commerce, and resistance broke out 
wherever it was practicable. It was 
to ouell this resistance that he march- 
ed nis army to perish in Russia : and 
when the vast structure of his power 
began to totter, and terror, its only 
support, to fail, the whole continent 
unanimously threw off the unnatu- 
ral yoke of the continental system, 
now identified with his power. He 
who boasted that he had always the 
opinions of multitudes with him, for- 
got, in the blind confidence of his 
power, this salutary principle of all 
government ; and it was the influence 
of that opinion, in the opposition to 
which he was acting, that helped to 
pull him down. He calculated too 
much on his ^wer, and too little on 
the habits and interests of mankind ; 
and though hisscheme wasdeeply laid , 
and formidable to this country, which 
still suffers under its effects, yet it 
was impolitic, from the violent means 
necessary to enforce and from the 
unpopuliuity necessarily attending it. 
The violence of France by land wac>, 
no doubt followed by Britain on the \ 
sea. Commerce was persecuted on 
both elements, by the navy and army 
of those two great powers who rival. 
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led each other in violence and injus* 
tice ; for the Orders in Council pub- 
lishe^vhy this country, niatched, in 
illegality and outrage, any of the an- 
ticoinmercial decrees of France. All 
neutrality was accordingly extinguish- 
ed, and the different neutral states, 
according as they were exposed to the 
violence of the two contending pow- 
ers by land or by sea, declared war 
against France or Britain. Russia, 
and the whole continent, united a- 
gainst Buonaparte ; while America, 
the great neutral power of the west, 
took up arms in defence of her rights 
against Britain. There was as much 
oppression on the part of Great Bri- 
tain as on that of France, but it was 
not on the same great scale ; it did 
not light upon such extensive and 
powerful nations, and did not, there- 
fore, excite such powerful opposi- 
tion. 

The Continental System was the 
central point round which revolved 
ed all the opposition to Napoleon’s 
power, and it was this formidable 
confederacy which proved his ruin. 
'' I stood alone (he observed, when 
Bj^aking on this matter) in my opi- 
nion on the continent; and 1 was 
forced, for the moment, to employ 
violence every where. At length 
inv plan began to be understood. 
The tree already bears its fruit. I 
made the beginning, time will do 
the rest. Had I maintained my 
power, I would have changed the 
course of trade, and the direction of 
industry.” Vain and empty boast ! 
The course of trade and industry can- 
not be changed but by a long course 
of artificial violence ; and at what an 
cxpence of misery to mankind are 
such unnatural objects accomplished ! 
Buonaparte, when he said that he 
stood alone in his opinion, never 
seems to have been sensible on what 
a precipice he was placed, and that 
the slightest false step would infalli- 
bly nrecipitate him mm his giddy 
height into the gulph below. So long 
as he went forward in one unvaried 
course of success, his system would 
stand ; but this could not always be 
calculated on ; an adverse blast ac- 
cordingly came; the winds and waves 
public indignation beat upon his 
house,' which fell, because it was not 
built upon the rock of opinion, and 
buried mm in its ruins. 


We have a long and minute criti- 
cism on the battle of Waterloo, and 
the previous campaign, into the de- 
tails of which it is unnecessary to en- 
ter. It is well known that Napoleon, 
after that memorable battle, was a- 
bandoned by the Legislative Body, 
and leading men in france; and it 
appears that he anxiously meditated 
on what was his best course to pursue. 
At one time, he considered whether 
he ought to put himself at the head 
of the army, and to assume an atti- 
tude of resistance, in defiance of the 
Legislative Body. But he wisely re- 
solved to abandon this course, and to 
yield to the general impulse. After 
the battle of Waterloo, if the situa- 
tion of France was not desperate, it 
was in the highest degree critical ; 
and to repel the victorious armies 
which were fast approaching, the 
whole united energies of the people 
would have been required. To at- 
tempt this with a divided country 
would have been madness ^ no power 
could have withstood the combing 
opposition of foreign and domestic 
enemies, arrayed at that time against 
the imperial government ; and Napo- 
leon, unsupported by opinion, must, 
after an unavailing struggle, which 
would not have raised his charac- 
ter, have yielded to his numerous 
enemies. The following is the just 
and striking picture given of the stStc 
of his mind in this crisis of his fate ; 

“ In that night of anguish and uncer- 
tainty, I had to choose l>etwecn two 
great courses : the one was to endeavour 
to save France by violence ; and the o- 
ther was to yield to the general impulse. 
The measure which I pursued was, I 
think, most advisable. Friends and ene- 
mies— the good and the evil disposed — all 
were against me, and I stood alone. I 
surrendered ; and my decision being once 
adopted, could not be revoked. I am not 
one who takes halfmeasures; and, besides, 
sovereignty is not to be thrown off and 
on like one’s cloak. The other course de- 
manded extraordiBary severity. It would 
have been necessary to arraign great cri- 
minals, and to decree greet punishmenU. 
Blood must have been jihed; and then 
who can tell where we ^ould have stop- 
ped ! What scenes of horror might not 
have been renewed ! By pursuing this 
line of conduct, should 1 not have drown- 
ed my memory in the deluge of blood, 
crimes and abomlnationB of every kind, 
with which libclljsts have already over- 
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whelmed me ? Should I not hereby 
seemed to justify all that they have 
pleas^ to invent? Posterity and ttis- 
tozy would have viewed me as a second 
l^ero c»r Tiberius. If, after all, if i could 
have saved Prance at such a price !•— - 
1 had energy sufficient to carry me 
through every difficulty !— But, is it 
certain that 1 sironld have succe^ed? 
All our dangers did not come from with- 
out; tlie worst existed in our internal 
discord. Did not a party of mad fools 
dispute about the shades, before we had 
secured the triumph of the colour ? How 
would it have<i3een possible to persuade 
them that 1 was not labouring for myself 
alone, for my. own personal advantage ? 
How could I convince them of my disin- 
terestedness, or prove that all my eitbrts 
were directed to save the country ? To 
whom could 1 point out the dangers and 
miseries from i^iefa 1 sought to rescue 
the French people ? They were evident 
to me, but the vulgar mass will ever re- 
main in ignorance of them until they are 
crushed beneath their weight. 

Respecting the treatment of Uie iU 
lustrious dkptive at St Helena, few, 
we suppose, who read the volumes 
before us, will be inclined to differ. 
In a former Number, containing the 
account of O’Meara’s work, we ex- 
pressed our opinion on this subject, 
which we have not seen any ground 
to alter. We can easily understand 
the reason of very strict regulations, 
to^revent the escape of the prisoner, 
considering the importance attached 
to his safe custody. But why annoy 
him with useless and petty vexations 
and insults, in matters not at all re- 
lating to his safe custody ? Why, for 
example, when he chose the title of 
Emperor, call him General? What 
end is to be answered by tliis absurd 
piece of irritation and ill manners ? 
Will he be more safely detained 
while he is styled General, than when 
he receives the title of Emperor ? To 
such a pitch is this folly carried, 
that Sir H. Lowe actually writes a 
note to him, inviting him to dinner, 
under the title of General Buona- 
parte. The foily hi siieh a proceed- 
ing is only equalled "'hj the want of 
all just feeling. Which ft evi|N^ Of 
a piece witli this is the 
hiintiug the French from wnung to 
pmons in the island, with wltom 
they were in the habit of daily inter- 
ODur^ : and indeed it would be te- 
painful to the feelings, to 


detail all the numerous acta petty 
restraint and tyranny which were 
exercised on tlie prisoners of St 
Ilelena, and which were no wsfy con- 
nected with their safe keeping. 

These volumes are enlivened wijth 
some amusing anecdotes, and ^ipt- 
ed sayings of Napoleon. The ai%r- 
ent measures of administiUtio^.^rnre* 
as is well known, previoudy dmted 
in the Council of State, where, at 
times, various and interesting di^enS" 
sions arose. On one occasion, some 
difficulties were started as to those 
soldiers who died abroad, whether 
they should be considered natives of 
France ? on which Buonaparte, then 
First Consul, exclaimed with vivaci- 
ty, “ The soldier is never abroad, 
when he is under the national ban- 
ner. The spot where the standard of 
France is unfurled becomes French 
ground.” On another occasion, Gas- 
sendi, an old artillery ammrade of 
Napoleon, then Emperor, was ad- 
vancing some positions^ not at all 
agreeable to him. Go, General, (be 
replied,) you must have fallen asleep 
in your office, and dreamed uR ' 
Gassendi, who was rather irraadble, 
replied, Oh ! as for falling adeep In 
our offices. Sire, I defy any pne to 
do that with you, you plague us too 
much for that.” 

At another time, on the parade, a 
young officer stepped out of the 
ranks, in extreme agitation, to com- 
plain that he had been ill-used, 
slighted, and passed ovpr, and that 
he had been five years a lieutenant 
without being able to obtain promo- 
tion. Calm yourself,” said the 
Emperor; I was seven years a lieu- 
tenant, and yet you see a man may 
push himself forward for aU that. 
This calm and temperate reply sud- 
denly cooled the young officer’swrath, 
and he returned to his place amid 
general lai^hter. 

At St Helena there was a weat 
pcarcity of butcher-meat, of which 
the price rose in proportion. Qne of 
thoin)iabitantS| speAxing on this sub- 
ject, said, It is reported that you 
at Iiongwood commain, ^gnd con- 
sider yourselves untiappy ; but wo 
are at a loss to make it out, for it^js 
said you b.avc beef every day; 
we cannot get it but three or tfhiv ' 
times a-year, and then we pay H 
at the rate of fifteen or twenty pepcie 







Youotl^t tohavein- 
formec^nliim,” ' said the Emperor^ 
thdkit cost us several crownn** 
There are several anecdotes which- 
shew the ^ood temper of Napoleon, 
the kindness of his disposition, 
wing, relating to M. Daru, 
'' State, exhibits a charac- 
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\ seemed to be M. 

^ , he was incessantly 

Soon after he was appointed SeciSifjrof 
State, one of his friends was expressing 
a fear that the immense business in which 
he would thenceforth be absorlied might 
prove too much for him. “ On the con- 
trary,** replied Daru, “ I assure you that 
since I have entered upon my new frinc- 
tions, I seem to have absolutely nothing 
to' do.*’ On toe occasion only was his 
vigour ever known to relax. The 
peror called him up, after midnight^ ip 
write to hie dictation : M.- Daru was w 
completely overcome by fatigue, that he 
scarcely knew what he was writing; at 
length Jbe could hold out no longer, and 
> over his paper. After^ en- 
nap, he awoke, and, to 
. — — 4 »t, perceived the Emperor 
hyT Mp We quietly engaged in writing. 
Tbewirtness of the candles informed 
him that his slumber had been of tolera- 
ble duration. While he sat for a few mo- 
ments overwhelmed with confusion, his 
eyes met those of the Emperor, who said 
to him, “ Well, Sir, you see 1 have been 
doing your work, since you would not do 
it yourself. 1 suppose you have eaten a 
hearty supper, and passed a pleasant 
evening | but business must not be ne. 
glected.**^^^ I pass a pleasant evening. 
Sire !** said M. Daru ; t have been for 
several nights without sleep, and closely 
engaged. Of this your Majesty now sees 
tile consequence, and 1 am exceedingly 
Sony for it.” — “ Why did you not Li- 
fonn me of this?” said the Emperor^ 
1 do not wuii to kih you. Go to bed. 
Good-night, M. Daru.” 

There is an extremely interesting 
account^ of an interference between 
lUpoleoii and Larrey, the army sur- 
geon* which reflects honour on both, 
more especially on the latter. In 
the b‘attfe«!|rf Lutzen and Bautzen, 
i had been, it appears, an extra- 
f numbn of wounded, and it 
Jte rwrtedto Buonaparte, on 
Juthoiity, of different persons, 
t had wounded themselves 
mnd, from their aversion to 
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Struck with surprise and^ 
fhdignaiion, he repeated his inqui- 
ries, and found them always attend- 
ed with the same result. Larrey was 
of opinion that the wounds were oc- • 
casioned by Uie awkwardness and 
inexperience of the young recruits 
in avoiding danger. * But the Em- 
peror, not satisfid with this explana- 
tion, named a commission, with Lar- 
rey at its head, to examine' the 
wounded. Larrey, notwithstanding, 
persisted in his opinion, which he 
boldlV expressed. But Napoleon, in- 
cense, at nis obstinacy, as he sup- 
posed, %hich had heenjltotly mag- 
nified to him by somc^Pliis cour- 
tiers, said to nim with severity, 

“ Sir, you will make your observe- 
tions to me officially ; go and fulfil 
your duty." Larrey immediately set 
about the business; and in a few 
days prepared his report, which he 
waited upon tjto Emperor to present 
to him personimy. He was warned 
of the ddicate situation ig which he 
was placed* but he remained firm. . 
The following is the account of tlie 
interview which took place on the 
occasion : 

** Wdi, Sir,** said the Emperor, ** do 
you still persist in your opinion?”-- ^ 
^ More than that. Sire, I am come to 
prove to your Majesty that I was^h't ; 
these brave young men were basoljr •ca- 
lumniated : 1 have spent a ^considerable 
time in the strictest investigation, and I 
have not found one single man guilty : . 
there is a deposition in writing on the in- 
dividual case of every one of those wound- 
ed men : bales of them follow |ne ; your 
Majesty may order them m be examined.” 

The Emperor looked him with a 
gloomy expression, and taking his report 
with a kind of emotion, he said, “ Veiy 
well, Sir, I will look into it and fae 
paced the room with rapid strides, with 
an air of agitation and indecision ; at last 
echoing up to Larrey with an open coun- 
tenance, he shook mm cordially by the 
hand, Mgi s^^^th emotion, ** Fkre- 


well, 
tunate to 

T 


,_-i8 truly for- 
•och nw'ai 



itleto, his Mpe set in dia- 
> francs in Md, and a pen- 
Sim on the State of SoSO francs ; inde- 
pendent, it was sai^f of every other re- 
ward to whkh he might be entitled by 
his tai^, his seniorfty* end his friture 
services. 
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* . The eonvemtion happening lo 
turn on the subject cn memoxyji 
Buonaparte remariud that his was a 
usef^lcind of memory. It was not 
general and absolute^ but relative^ 
faithful, and only retentive of what 
ivas necessary. Some one observed, 
that his mem^y was like his sight, 
confused by tne distance of places 
and objects ; on which Napoleon, 
with great feeling, replied,*' That his 
memory was like his heart, it pre* 
served a faithful impression of wnat- 
ever was dear to him.'* The same 
idea was also very happily expressed 
on inothf^^flpcaston. One ddy, while 
describin^liime of his engagements 
in Egypt, he named numerically the 
^ eight or ten demi-brigades which 
^ h»l been engage. Madame Ber- 
trand expressing surprise, that, after 
.such a length of time, he could re- 
collect all these numbers, " Madatn, 
(he replied) this is i^jinan's recollec- 
tion of his former mistresses." 

' The fi^owing traits shew that 
Napoleon's disposition was not want- 
ing in kindness or in gratitude for 
the attachment shewn to him by his 
followers : 

. 1 usually sat beside my son (says Las 
Cas^) whfle’he wrote to the Emperor’s 
^ dictation. The Emperor always walked 
about' the room when dictating, and he 
ftediikitly stood for a moment behind my 
chAr, to look over the writing, so that he 
might know where to take up the thread 
|0f his dictation. When in this situation, 
bow many times has my head been cn- 
koeed between his arms, and even slight- 
ly pressed to his bosom. Then imme- 


diately checking himself, hc'llH^ed to 
have been merely leanihg over ^ shoul- 
ders, or playfully bearing all his^eight 
upon me, aS if to try my strength. 

‘ The Btnperor was very fond of my son, 
and Z have often teen him bestow a Sbrt 
of manual caress on him ; and 
were, to do away with the 




he would immedi 
c|hy some words uti 
^ what sharp tone of 
te was entering the drawing- 
a nooment of good-humour and 
forgetfulness, I saw him take Madame 
Bertrand’s hand and affectionately raise 
it to his lips ; but suddenly recollecting 
himself, he turned away, in a manner 
that would have had a very awkward ef- 
fect, had not Madame Bertrand, with that 
exquisite grace for which she is so pecu- 
liarly distinguished, removed all embar- 
rassment, by impresting a kiss on the 
band that been extended to her. 


' On the whole, we may conclude 
vdth remarking, that we have sel- 
dom met with a work of greater in- 
terest than these volumes. I^ey are 
replete with informi^tion 
important parts of the 
own time; they contain 
lively and striking portraits^ll^is- 
tinguisbed individu^s, whose names 
have long filled all Europe; and 
they admit us, in a manner, to the 
familiar conversation of one whose 
character and history form one of 
the grandest subjects of history. The 
work is not only, therefore, extremely 
amusing, but it is a treasure of his- 
torical information,’ which we cannot 
prize^t too high a value. 


O LOVKLY hour !— how calm, — ^how innocent ! 
How ^abbath-like looks Earth since day hoi clos'cl ! 

The very tree-tops seem on slumber bent. 

And every little floweret as it dos'd 
Upon^liesfy couc|i ; while forward sent, 
iTill oosom to the eye’s disclos'd. 


Had hush'd the sinful world, and made it blest I 



be mimfon 
And weary 
Ndr shake one 


some young star, the crescent Moon 
upon the glistening sea, 
retting wat w soon 
ch tranquillity ; 

I'd on flowers, lie down, 
i drop firom bush or tree,— 



Oh ! 't seems as if the Spirit oftall rest 





Juhu 

^0|n9l»un’it£eh>r.. 
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[The admirable portrait of Jontr Bvi*!*) given in.the Sketc^Book, must itill be flreeh 
in the recollection of every reader \ and it canimt be deitfed that Geoflliiey Crayon 
has contrived to pijeaent a wondarfh^y attilciqg and foithihl Ukeneae of that renowned 
But we have alwaya had a no^on, tbeW all pretenaiona to the con- 
^ithatanding, nbbody uadenunda a xioan'a aahe him- 

ovid^ he chuaes toaot an honbrt pan, and ipeak plainly out what he 
\ true $ and we confirmed in tbia ppinioni as we happened 

able on a, lettecynHjp leae'a personage than Masiter John himaeV, 
i little of hia previ^^^Hry, and being ^i^cularly Adf and commuhka- 
:tive on the subject of the difl^pPi and tfohbles^ and p^lexities with whieh the 
honest fellow (for he it an hon^t fbHow^ whatever his ehOnifes may eay to the 
contrary,) is at thia very moment aunound^ HoW John' took a'fliiiey tO^paak 
the whole tribe of the ** Gentlemen of the ^Teaa** in hia own good City of . London, 
and quietly to put hia letter into the hands of the ingenious Bdito|lii||kthe W&My 
Journal^ (in whose paper of the 6th May it appeara,) is a matteiil|pbh we trust 
he can explain to the satisfaction of the said GenUemen,*’ though if does not ma- 
terially concern us at pr^nt. We know the thing has been said to be tip better 
than an arrant forgery, a mere jeu d'espirit, the idle coinage^of a brain,** 

. . has certainly produced many fine things, and, among others, the ^ tMy of the 
Lake^ jfc. ;** but we would have our readers pay no regard whatever to such a 
silly story : the document is unquea^enably authentic, and, as, a record of Jobn*s 
present p^lexities, we think |t too precious to be lost] , 



BEAR MR JOURNALIST, 

To save long introductions, be 
^to know, that 1 am the liame 
" “]^f whom Sir Humphrey 
oug ago wrote a mueh- 
^ i history. But little did ho- 
f Kuinpa dream of what was 
to befall this neighbourhood after he 
was dead and gone, or how often I 
should have to repeat his favourite 
TOoverb, ** Law is a bottomless pit.*' 

1 have been in that pit and out of it, 
half-a-dozen of times since his day, 
and now 1 am in such a quandary at 
^he thought of another dip in it, that 
1 cannot help applying to you, Bir, 
as a judicious man, for some of that 
counsel which you weekly bestow on 
public men and matters. As they 
never appear much to mind you, I 
am sure you had better bestow a lit- 
tle of your wisdom on a perplexed 
individual lilte myftlf, who would be 
at least thankful for the favour. . 

You know very well tliat my prin- 
cipal shop is one of ^e he^tfrequentN 
cd and best situated in the 
Jiood, and hath been so for thia iqahy 
a day ; 1 have got two others besid^ 
—one a |c^ of hack-shop, wh^ looha 
into a silane, to the north, 
iM^ncipal messuage. A queer 
^lae^ it was inforn^ dfiys, and veijr i 
if^venient to my being un- 
derthe same roof, but ^ssasapd by 4 
mmr meals, who were perpe-. 
"* 'quarrelling with my people. 


They drove a petty tradeip aoua-vitte, 
oatmeal, sulphur, and such nuckstry ^ 
wares, and were moi^ipusly apt to 
pav their debts in old Iron. Since 
a mrtunate right of inheritance threw 
the place into my hands, matters are 
much blended ; we are all under the 
same management, have no brawls 41 
whatever, the back-shop is wonder- 
fully brushed up, arid the 
become civil, decent, ndghhdUrly 
sort of people. Then I have a third 
shop on the other side bf the navi- 
gable canal, very fine premises indeed, 
a capital potato cellar, Mr Jbuma- * 
list, with excellent vaults |6r uiqUe- 
baugh. A fine hifi^*spinted, light- 
hfikned sort of g^l&Bes> are the folks 
that live there, hut they are rather 
wilful and frolicsome, and the dis- 
, lance makes it hazd; for me to man- 
age them ; huf, vdipie, I see 

imne of toy neighbii^nk whdse situa- 
tion in the wqrld is tnqre comfortable 
have my trouhleb* 

‘ ^oee which p]^ 

‘ pf a whimdetd 


MiJi 



r, that my af- 
headof the 
th^ ninial power to 
1 tlm cbmpauy's €rin, go to law 
f compositions, 

forth. > ^ut he cannot tbueh 
the funds of the house, nrithout the 
consent of the youi^' partners, who 


Jutve thus a com] 
irn^golaritj 


and jo.^adwiiigeouif. 
baV^ J found Ibttfaac^.o^ manage* 
that 1 fim neriiai^ ia little top, 
apt tp. deapipie toose >ho cai^ry, op 
bu^im op any other, pnhdple. Bui 
inde^ 1 believe l^t was« till Bomp time 
ihe general inode of conductix^ 
buijdheBS in the :ilhole n^hbourhooi^ r 
uhtU the^ heads of pome eatablithT 
ments^made encrMdiihenks^ andkih. 
many cases turned ibe jnpior part' 
hen; out of the ^ retidned mepi. 

/i^us^waB^pecia cage In 

Louis dalM||n*s,faiuUy tiUfiom 
and*tweutj|^]ffi thirty years since^ 
whto the and underling took 
heart of paoe^ and asserted thdr 
%ight to be conimUed in the manage* 
mebt. If they had stopped here, it 
had been well. But, instead of th 
example itdiich I had set them on 
simiw occasion, they^lhrew the head 
of tlm house verpgood sort of 
man) down sturs, pnd the house itr 
8^ oiit of^ljClhdow,. hired the oiga* 


Letter. 

inny, would give li^')i»ve,WQul^^ 

a sej^ in hia mouth the whole day 
iQDg^-fiay avpry thing in goldf and 
8ihe^n«V€sr l<x>k at any past of the 
bill but the sum total— vary jewel 
of a cuatoma*. . As such L stoM up 
fpt him t ,aaid when NichohiMdntea 
to^pt^ his brother Joe in^ 

I ; you «mu8t vUind 
John Bull will see his 
robbed and |dundered 



before hU face." . And so to law we 
went more fiacely than ever; and 
though i had one of the best attor- 
nies that eyer wrote court^hand to 
manage that part of the law-suit, 
and,though hogained me several ver- 
dicts, yet many n 'Isir pound did it 
cost me, Mr JoumidiBt, ere 1 got the 


out, j 
borty, as i 


had been well. But, instead of the defied little fellow ejected from the 

a, 'ippliuses. Nay, I dou't hnoW that 
CTer I ibould have been to ma* 
nsge it, but that Nicholas, like the 
pitwer that went too often to the 

welb^ too venturous, and 

nist to.playiU^puls pU, and sallied ip a bloody row with li' ^ 
i . -. !• the Russian merchant, :^ 

he licked him the first two ^ 
rounds, yet at length Sound 
is, % huge hulking fellow, came down 
a^t^ce Nick with all lus weight; 
and as he fell into the fire in Saun* 
der’s counting-room, it was a signal 
for all and sundry to be on his jacket, 
so sopn as they I^elled the singeing. 
Corporal Bxe^sberg, who had he* 
come bis gamekeeper, Esquhre Southip 
who had giv^ him a daughter in 
noMiriage, even, his namesake, Nick 
Frog, had been bis errand-boy, 
were all down on his tibby at once. 

^ But although* with my help, they 

intp the hands, of a little dapi^ fbl^ d^ve him out of Westminster HaU 
Idtjr qall^ NicholLps, , lyho hi^ b^ end Louis Baboon’s premises at onoe, 
bfdd an aUpra^’s olerk in old LpukV and placed a second LcNQs, a lurotber 
— ± j - lie waife of h^ who had suf^red at the com* 


lip hand, to set atli- 

. ^ hey called it, all the derka 

in the neigh^urhopd, and chop down 
ail the leading partners. j . 

To law we wep^ (myself^ among; 
outers, Mr Joninalist,) and. many a 
weai]|jterm ,we bad pf it, ipWest- 
mipitfr Hall^ ior ^re than twenty 
yews* Never liras the noble uncer* 
of the law displayed to more 
idyaptage. The dispute took alter* 
hiitely ail the colours qf the rauiboyr, 
ahd iho j^ir^ies vrere so jostled to and 
fro, that 


to: ttoii AtJ^the mamgem^t 

of,,^e iqat<^ fell epdi^ 


the jnaurg^t.pai*- - 11*4. 

tofsgfethiin m ■ b> 

hM own bah^. ,*1 

devUatmai 
e^eci^apO* ar«^ 
every ,bei|ae 
exc(^ my 
caab^iui 


the 

.i . ,.,i*"aB41jill^ 

wi^UfKncailarly vmed for the inr< 

»>y fix>4 q»uBt »>sC . 
b^,jU»:d S);mtt,^a nian who, if y^tt. 


nt,of .ibe it^Wj Pt the head 
of ihe estsbUehment, yet, thon^ 
I%hohw was thttH' dlM, pttt of the 
saMc». %uiHlers, (whOj,iqil«a hitnn 
aeif oDLflol^. tbiugain ajendHiH|«» 
litjc wi^,) <Mi4£*qu««.8!intth, (wlmt 
aa .1 HHHa hefonp, <waa 
i^w,) inaiated ahoi^ ha ai lU 
berty to use.|]M,«mDe aa halCtlmir 
and «et him ..|i|^ nFil^l^a ham*'""^ 
Btoclj; tra^Bk Ofmdaand old < 

“ * .cdbla'* BtW. dftWRitB.d 
sffleiiqidja^nis^JiH; M so h| 




Join 




oeeaj^et^- There wu more geneiU- 
sity ^aii' prudence in this arrange- 
raentV for before Louis^ who is 
something old and gouty, had half 
settled his aiSkirs, in whips you' Mat- 
tel' Nicholas, trundles niidself up, 
‘“1 " down stairs, and bo wie 

*^^ain more Mfikly^iNtn 
‘ Uy this was bu 

1 niiiioed before, sei 
in a single pleading^ot 
with costs — and Nich< 
being restored to his cobler's stall, 
was sent to the Fleet priran, where 
he died, after having spent a few uii« 
happy years in squabbling with dm 
turnkey. ' 

. I was sorry for the pdbr devil, as 
is my nature on such occasions ; but, 
after all, we were heft rid ot hhn, 
and, good easy man that I watj''!. 
thought, that after so much Btinit||‘^ 
work, we might live for a few yeaih 
like loving neighbours, under OUr 
vines and fig-trees, and so forth^ i^ind 
hamimgm look a little into oar dwn 
i fl speak for one,) were 
r Into confusion by this 
. But we are not yet 
r, it seems, as Rest and be 
Thankful. Another cursed job has 
been brought out in the neighbour** 
hood, of which 1 will endeavour to 
give you some notion. 

You must know, that after the 
great law-suit was ended, four of my 
principal neighbours formed a swt of 
Bible Society they called it, 
though^I believe the Bible had little 
to do with the matter — which was 
to meet weekly, and oftener if neces- 
sary, at the sign of the Crown. These 
were Mr Saunders, who has ridden 
the fore- horse ever since Nicholas fell 
into'his coupting-room fire, (which, 
by the way^^immil a good part of 
"Saunders's premises,) Squire South, 
Corporal Kcehigpsberg, and Louis 
. Baboon. ** And John,” said they 
to me, you will make ohe But 
1 declated off, for I jealoused that 
tlmse gentary^ being all heeds and roa- 
nsging parents in their i^venl con- 
oerns, Ibaviln eye to the maintenance 
exteuSon of their own arbitrary: 
^udimity over all their subordinates; 

settled to stick by each o- 
ther through thick and thin, to keep 
dq]pi^ those who, after all, as they 



chuse the tune. I thanked > 
tHm^Prilly, however, and said, iii 
the way of amlogy, that my consti- 
tution, of Wmeh 1 have been always ' 
particulkrly careful, did not permit 
me to attend these meetings. 

' I Own I did not think this Bible 
Society Was like to much good ; 
but having nef fancy to intermeddle 
with my n^hbottrs* affairs, I sat 
myself down seriously to arrai]^e my 
own, which, in the course of my long 
law-suit, had fallen into some con- 
fhffidn. In fact, I found, what with 
a^unts to be paid, bills to be called 
in, goods hanging on hmis^or rotting 
in uie warehouse, co^unUts from 
my farmen of had seasoos and low 
markets, and murmura'among my^ 
servants; that h required the utmosr 
degree of retrenchment, even on my 
comforts and my charities, and the' 
zpost accurate attention to 'Itoth udes 
of a idiiiling' l||tfqre parting wHh it, 
to- enable me m mamtaih my credit 
as a merchant and housekeeper, in a 
style becominl^ my situation. 

But wO have b^ all tiiirown back 
by an unlucky afibhr ih neighbour 
Stiiitt' s fafmUy» Alto the end of the 
great Is^-suit, when the old head of 
tile firfo, who had been kidnapped ^ 
by the little Nicholas 1 told you of, ^ 
Was restored to'his own pl^, he 
would needs take the same alwlute 
sway in the counting-house which he 
had enjoyed befbra. ]^t the youU^ 
partners objected to this, 1 thtUk, 
reasonably' enough. They Idlelgad 
that, 'after he had snfibred himself to 
be humbugged by Nicholas, and sent 
to a spuUging-hoilq^ they had taken 
imn themselves mt'tnanagem^t of 
the afikirs of the concern, aud, With 
my assistance, at length brought the 
law-Buif to an honourable conclusion; 
and that; thta^oTe, it was the height 
tfr^fijirttice 'to expel them, from the 


mi^ 
were 
speak nh 
thehw ] 
bitioiia^^ 


pij^r, have, 1 think, some 


that quiet times 
And indeed, to 
m, as I judged' 
was too am- 
ingatmore 
^ , j^useof, so 
'lUlpws did not 
I si^mlity of their 
ent, in wishing to skin 
to leave him little 
more than the empty, honour of bear- 
ing Ids name stand first in the firm. 
Tnis, however, waa tiieir oWn affair; 




LetUr* 




pu4 4eyiK ip^baker^-^ 

meni^hom Piego ha^ ^rgot to paf 
their day’a wages* broke into the 
coupting-^Qom tq help the younger 
partners^, an4 to put matteraon anew 
footings in which the whole manage* 


leaving Diego nnly thw^ privilege <if 
sitting in the counting^uousa on a 
high ^ree-legged ah>ol* with a cooked 
hat on hie head* hut without poww 
80 much as to lo^ into„ the l^ger ; 
while the junior partnera* who traaa* 
acted, the whole businem* were ac* 
coiniuod|i({^ with rod night-capa* and 
a&cted am^ humour of going with* 
out their fhirta* aa ihe rascals who 
began tlm. great graeiallaw-auit need 
Co go without their breecbea^ Meat 
people think they would have turned 
Diego out to^aepatirely ; > but there 
We a^aofCof people aheut the houae* 
who were ab ini^cn.hgbihiated to aee 
him ou! tfae^4iree*>r4^^ .atoc^ and 
wearing cocked hai^ Jhatat .waa 
thought they could bOioly haye been 
brought i^auhmit, to any direction 
Co wfiich^ipsae august aymhola were 
not anpex^. Besidea* the chaplain 
bad a greM dea]^ te aay whh eome of 
Che hona^hhand the youm^ part* 

hias^^^ a^ withh^ b^the^l^ 
ao^thnthewaa a deCermined enemy 
Co Ihe new, (arm of managementi and 
t^ed nothing fAw but pmtosUig 


i ahjcrt, ^afemily fell at viuiance 
among themsejlyea; and diough the 
pew managcm pnt the best face on 
it^^ej ooiud*:if waa imposidhle to 
bide Rom Aeiy ngighhcwra that the 
hmise.was nwe than Once aotiially 

. . X , ^ ' ,rr ^ 

A ^om Sir, I was Tery gmry for all 



Of my 


^Xpannotmiy l 
neighlmj^a new 
ways thmight.4i 
cent dnwa on Ei 
gentlemen ,td 

Celtic Soeiety)'^ 
no hero. 

C^B|(i!bri, otSww^ 
are the humid pfAhi ^ 
r% yiet 1 not c^y\^mit luip 

if. mndemdiiiienidena*. b^ 
[ tp wi^i^o cockade, ip ij^ 




and to hold the papcr-rular in hia 
hands# for keeping up twder among 
the younger gentry. Whenrls^ laya 
about biPi needlessly* or raslily* X 
know how .to check him* 

But though this is mine oWn j 
tice* Mr Journalist* I ho' ' 
ry man is entitled to dat— Mte 
and so long aa^l 
■ rly, arid 

r*.he shaU* for nidpliir it 
_ , pleasure what to put on 
hia ffid* or wherewithal to cover his 
bottom. But my ndg^hours view 
the thing very difibrendy. 

The radical dmnges in the ma* 
nagemmit of Strutt's affairs failed not 
to attract thgmutice of the Bible So* 
ciety; who* wing it upon' them as a 
matter in which they were nearly 
interested* sent a solemn message to 
the Strutts*, desiring them to n^oe 
I^^D&edo US the. privib^ appto* 
toioinmto the three^fodteo; stool and 
the cqidmd hat of a head . partner* and 
a rpler of the larg^ aise* by way .of 
truiidieon* or to stand by 
quences. , Now* thoug 
have* and always will i 
own head partner in 
perogative* yet really* Mr ' 
lit, 1 see no business that i 
theae Inblical gentlemen have to im^* 
pose upon others the form, of doing 
business which we have found most 
convenient in the Bull family ; and 
aecoldin^y 1 dispatched Mr Arthur* 
my attorney* ta enter my protest a^ 
gainst theaneasure* and to^eapstul^ 
Ute with ^them ou the injustice of 
going to. slaw.v< with the Strutts on 
what concaened them, not* and to of« 
fo. toy own services as referee to 
bring about an< amicable compriH 
mice ;-r>and, certainly if ever faith^ia 
na^iny occarien tn be {dsced in;»an 
attorney* itisj^whiH. ho ladvisea you^ 
not tovg0;to But lihese gentle^* 
men much daced in thdr 

cpnc^inioiis to bogltomdby the re- 
mqiiitoaimes of Mr Arthur* aldiough 
he^hc^epdhf the cdeveitsi^atcornioa 
wk>v^evegiived*t:andian honest mail 



into the beilgsmi f Aid 
lhab with tiieir 
mjcd iand improbatipn*. 
boon .should tmse a tuit ^ _ 
bouse of strl^it,d^ €kpf aid 

^nsel aro iwtal^^ ; end 
pwt ant fos,trial4l'?4';^ ' 


tonbtoe 
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Nav> Sira in this unfortanate dis- 
pute amongst neighboursa 1 would be 
wiUitjg to do my duty, could I but 
accurately discover how far that 
duty extends. I am always in the 
habit jpf taking the advice of the 
rtners. of our meroantile 
L occasions, and^ 1 Snd 
they are very* much 
aion. Isay 
for^.lKvery rarely that 
unanimous, even on the m , _ 
mon topics ; and, to say trut%Nf ^ am 
pleased it should be so, since I have 
thereby an opportunity of hearing 
every subject discussed to the bottom. 

Toe majority of ihese junior part- 
ners, who consist d tUtome indi- 
viduals who so strong urged the 
supporting the Strutts against Ni- 
cholas, are now much agdnst my 
becoming a party to this new law- 
suit brou|^ against them by Louii^ 
They admit that the interference of 
the latter, with his neighbour’s in- 
ternal arrangements, is altog^er 
; but they urged, llkt; 

I bad not been utterly 
,iiey mi^t have avert- 
s, by such an alteration 
in ’■ii^rrangementB as would at 
*re satisfied Louis, and been 
better for themselves. And although 
th^ admit that Strutt & Co. (for 
Diego, notwithstanding his three- 
cocked hat and high stool, has^hecn 
wheeled into the coal-hole as a piece 
jof useless lumber,) were etitltlra to 
^wistefen the most obvious improve- 
meni at the hands of Louis Baboon^ 
yet, with respect to their claim upcm 
us for assistance, that must, id a 
neat measure, depend upon shewing 
that their law-suit was not only just, 
but necessary and unavoidable ; i$!^ 
admitting in Us utmost extent thek 
title to make good their right to the 
'{arrest iota by their own power, it 
did not appear that tht^ were^en- 
tUled to involve third partisa id thdr 
quarrel, if they themselva* could get 
oat of it by the sacrifice of a punOti- 
lia. A iimk Assaulted by robbers has 
a^ig^t tOite assistance of eveiy paa^ 
smnr; IW U he be ehgaged m a 
' f on aOcount of a point of ho-^ 
does not seem that third 
^ra equally caUed upon to 
VthemadveBb And> therefore, 
party would listen to 
Iriendly adme, these honestv 


geiMld|ih thought the best tiling 1: 
eouklH|%«li tolook on and seeTaid 
play, 1Kihg[eare, in the meaiitimei 
not to hav^ my pOckets picked. 

On the othelr hand, there are se- 
veral of the company's partners (very 
smart .clever fellows, 1 assure you) 
who would have me« bristle up on 
Strutt's wt, and make myself a 
party to hiC Ikw-suit. It is a shame, 
they cay, to see such a jketty spirit 
as mat whiitii the Strutts have latdy 
shetvn, put down by old Louis and . 
hia assertions of le^tiAiate rights^ 
and they put it to me how 1 snould 
like to be hollowing myself hoarse 
for assistance when fePbers were 
breaking my door, without having 
anyone to stir to my assistance. ’ 

Really, Mr Journalist, 1 scarce 
know what to say to all this. iK 
goes to my heart that 1 tiiould lose, 
in my old days, the character of ge- 
neral redresan^^pfi wrongs in my 
neighbourhood ; for since ' I < could 
aurite man, John Bull with his blun- 
derbuss was always mora^r^ady at 
the cry of watch," tbafilk Charlie 
with his rattle. On the ^m^r hand, 
it is not holding up my band wili 
do. IJdiow, by sad expene^ce, 1 
must mruik them deep into my 
pockeU ;! And, to say trutii, 1 cannot ^ 
find so much there as I used to do. 
My money is become like a wM cnlt ; 

1 must herd it into a corner bmre 
1 can catch it. Besides, Mr Jour^ 
nali^, I was just befpnning to let^but 
a reef, as my dear mils it> 

after all mjj^ fotffAchmente. 1 had 
just seiftled to hllow myself' the use 
of the buggy onoe morei u deomt 
pot of double ale after dinner, and 
was thinking of clearing but my 
drawing-xuom, and haying another 
fitmt-boy.^^ all those indulgenoey 
must be giVM^ Up if 1 go again in- 
to Hall, and Heaven 

y have the good 
'The last law- 
to have laated 
was drawn 




jnmy servants and 
•C'ttA eDOttgfh,‘yet 
they are a 
f onajparty of tiiem 
bat> ana tiie other to 
fherednighb^qp. No one so ready 
togo to lw in behalf of Diego ay 
the first duuNh^noi^ so full of £ubts 
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and fetfn ai the other. l^iM||ihey 
har^^cbrnged hands^ and tItjWi’iiier 
^^olka aee all the dang^ of a 
la^-sttit, to nvhich the latter abut 
their eyes. 1 would fain have your 
advice, as an impartial person, what 
I ought to do, and especially on these 
two points : — l^hether you ^ink die 
ha Vina a fair excuse for j^ng to 
law, if a man choose, obliges him to 
do ao whether he has money to carnr 
on a law*8uit or no? Secondly^, if 
you see a neighbour falling fhira the 
top of his hSuse, whether you are 


CJdne 


obliged, by Christian charity and 
neighbourly love, to place your own 
person below him, so as togiv^Mme 
chance of intercepting his fall, at the 
risk of yourself receiving such a 
damnable squelch that you 
ver be your own man agai|^ 

If you cannot aii8wer | 
ries ybl^rself, you may | "" 
in wMM p aper for the 
of mSb^ed. 


He- 




our obedient ^vant, 

John Boll. 


TO TUE WRITER OW THE ARTtCLR RNTITLED 
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OSITION, IN 


Sir, 

You nidy be a person of a very 
lively imagination, but I apprehend 
your jmdgODent is uinie of the Strong- 
est. Hie idea, you observe, whidi 
manifestly gives birth to your whole*^ 
theory, idm. dpt to be quite visian- 
ary and vaHeldss, examined by what 
cnteriimyi^will. In the first place, 
it is a very suspicinus-looking idea 
of itsrif, and such as any "l^ble 
man, not hidf-seas-over, be 

exceedingly relucUnt m %bjent to, 
except upon the most irresistible 
«vi(}ence. But, in the second place, 
the evidence by which you would 
support It, instead of bmng, as it 
on^t to be, nusre Ulan usually C(h 
gent, is, in reality, no evidence at 
all, being merely a recital of a few 
w^-known fact8> arisinff, qidte ita- 
turaily, firom the opera^n of Ordi- 
nary and familiar causes, and no 
more aymptomatic of t^ie strange and 
■larmirg state of things ufliiGh ybur 
hypothesis irnpliM, than of a revo- 
luUon among the stars finga- 


n mm 

tinfe 
rise 



menh Now, 
will insist, not 
a set df opinions 
entertains, but 
a species of „ 
which nobody 
his caseis oartai 
riing descrfptiiioi, 
know very wnWiRi 
Having ahqady ea#] 
at so much length ip My i 

be thought needless to 
J more a^men^bout Urn 
When we find the fbnhda* 




tion of an edifice to be mere shadow, 
we may pretty safely Ciapelude that 
the supmtructure, howdver stately 
it look to the eye, is not a piece of 
tem^iUbstantid architecture. Yon 
baW'got possessed by am 
delusion, upon a Certain j 
evidently colours and-s 
notions, about all subjects! 
connected, by the most 
gree of rdiationship ; and 
perhaps sufficiently refuted when this 
meat pervading misconception has 
been examined and exposed. But it 
wiltl^, at any rate, amusing, even 
although it be almost a work of su- 
pererogation^ to pursue you throng 
a few of your remaining abnMitic^ 
and I shall now, therefore, run 
pidly ovwr SUdi Uf your paramphs 
as have not come ^eady under re- 
view, and point out die singular 
petfi^on of facts and principles by 
widob the progress, not less than the 
cMumencement of your reasonings is 
distix^lshed. 

I omess, I cannot' make a great 
d^ hf thrtondng and precipitous 
si^le in which you conduct your ar- 
g^ent about tne effects of Lroellous 
There May be sos^ 
thing imposing, miiaps» -to 
eert& understandings, uljtbe M^y 
of c^tal letteia, widdh ymi 
placed at the head of yonralanbhm 
announcement ; there are siMe peo^ 
pie, it is said, who msdncri^|||[|Mke 


cv^ 

print, 


for gospd riiey' M*hi 
W those lyho - 


such cMMdtudMiM^ vmiecatkMj 
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for tlie common aJphftbct, great capi- 
tals must of course be quite over- 
wheisi’^ing. Others, again, who la- 
bour under a natural antipathy a- 
gainst reasoning in any shape, irom 
a 'Variety of causes— a peculiarity of 
^ construction, perhaps, 
vents them, in general, 
‘ng much lignefit fiom it, 

^ P parental tenderness for 
fouritc opinions and/jpinnei- 
ples, which makes them a$dia, as 
much as possible, exposing them to 
the dangers of examination and dis- 
cussion — will no doubt be perfectly 
delighted with a writer who, in lay- 
ing down one qtthe most question- 
able positions that ever iifis hazarded, 
has nothing more to say in 

its behalf, than that it would be 
idle to offer proofs of it." But really 
this brevity of yours gets somewhat 
excessive occasionally ; and if it does 
not produce obscurity, must be al- 
lowed, at the same time, to be not 
very well calculated for producing 
49*^ either. We naturaliy^f€d 
little suspicious of a rca- 
"W* posts to bis conclusions 
gl self-complacency, whether 
^ iiscB from which he starts be 
‘%lse, and who does not seem 
"to be in the least disconcerted, even 
when he happens not to have any 
premises to start from at all. In the 
present case, for instance, whm you 
seem to be in ihe last-meiitioncd 
^predicament, you cannot complain, 
^||ltbough we should not feci quite so 
^ well satisfied as to the truth of your 
proposition, as we might perhaps 
nave been, had you condescended to 
argue it a little more after the or- 
dinary fashion. What do you mean 
by telling us, that ** not many months 
Ago, the intelligent part of the com- 
munity bore public testimony to the 
fact, and no other evidence is neces- 
sary ?" Why, the fac^in question, 
namely, the alleged deterioration of 
the national character, by the influ- 
ence of publications, does 

not depend upon the testiipony of 
eny sal ^ people whatever, but in- 
i¥MV€B nptler of opinion, with which 
^lestimony has little or nothing to do. 
^The 4otennination of this fact, which 
you yvnuld have us consider as of so 
,vei 7 simple a nature, that it may be 
* ved merely becauae if has been 
involves, in the first place. 


of the dispute, as to 
B jIh existence of the supposed 
tiOTir'de 



thea 

natiralP'^^ degeneracy, or, ih* pther 
words, the consideration of tb#true 
import of the several statements from 
which that supposition has been de- 
duced ; a dispute in which, as 1 have 
already attempted to shew, wherever 
the strong assertions^may he found, 
the strong arguments, at least, do 
not belong exclusively to the side es- 
poused by you and your friends. But, 
even supposing this point settled, or 
rather conceded, for g, moment, to 
your satisfaction, the elucidation of 
the alleged fact still demands from 
you, in the second place, a proof 
that such a connection may he es- 
tablished between this national de- 
generacy and the publications allud- 
ed to, as that the one may he fairly 
considered as the sole cause of the 
other; a demand which, however 
difficult it may for you to answer 
it, is surely not to bc' either complied 
with or evaded, by a mere appeal to 
the authority of a pazgel of indi- 
viduals. We are long ago done with 
the days of infallibility, loth at Rome 
and elsewhere ; and I must beg leave 
to inform the intelligent part of 
the community," whoever they he, 
that even their testimony cannot he 
admitted now-a-days, either as a 
substitute for sound lomc, or a pass- 
port for its opposite. But who,^fte/ 
all, are these same testifying sages, 
to whim ipse dixit we are thus turn- 
ed over by this compendious method 
of proving a projHJsition } In your 
lack of argument of your own, it 
might have been at least expected, 
that your r^erences to others should 
have been good ; but you treat your 
readers no better than a swindler, 
who, when his creditors hint a wish 
for a little cash, if quite convenient, 
gravely r^i|)arks, tliat it would be 
Idle to but that if they doubt 

them ten times die 
iroands, he can refer 
ictahle voucher ; 

coolly presents 
iress of a person 
The fact is, that 
borne by the 
je community, 
§i|#te with po nmch easy 
amultiioe, is nothing nnwe or less 
Uian a mere fiction of yOur own 
dreamiiw I would not, of eburse, be 
6B 
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understood to insinuate tl^^ you 
were at all aware of tbe nonfimpl you 
were inditing at the time wniSi you 
mado this singular appeal ; it arose^ 
no doubt, purely from the treachery 
of a warm imagination, excited by 
the interest of the subject ; b^ cer- 
tain it is, that no public declaration 
of the description alluded to has is- 
sued, for a great many months, from 
any set of people whatever, unless, 
ossibly, sometning of the kind may 
e found among the denunciations of 
Sir John Sew|C ^nd his association 
of old women, who, could hardly, 
however, after what has passed, be 
well styled, by way of eminence, the 
intelligent part of the community y ex- 
cept by a very bitter sarcasm indeed. 

The truth is, that this idea of 
yours, about libellous publications, 
is, like most of your other ideas, a 
very absurd one. You have heard 
your Torv acquaintances talk so 
much, ki tneir figurative and forcible 
way, about the kingdom being inun- 
dated with kbels, that you seem ac- 
tually, at la^t, to have taken tlie ex- 
pression ih 'fCs literal acceptation, and 
to be haunted with a sort of belief, 
that yoiir miserable fellow- cotintry- 
raen nave, in these latter days, been 
regularly visited, every season,. with a 
hona fide flood of sedition and blas- 
phemy, whose poisonous waters rush- 
ing 'yi upon their understandings, by 
mouth, ears, and nostrils at, ^ once, 
have never failed, in a short |^e, to 
soak and intoxicate them so effectu- 
ally, as to make them quite impene- 
trable, for the rest of the year, to the 
voice both of reason and religion. If 
this is not exactly your notion of the 
matter, it is plain enough, at least, 
that you have got possessed by some 
other, not muw less extraordinary. 
Some time about the clo^ of the year 
1815, according to yoi^ « sudden 
and complete pervenuqh' of ^e cha- 
racter of the people of was 

effected by the disseiil^ia^tki/dinqng 
them of a few dos5^.MtSigal pam- 
phlets, there beihg|i|sMj(ig^ew|mt- 
ever in the circumi^ian!^|n^Ot^|^ 
ticular period 
sisted in. 

per, it . wordd iiifith 

were inbc^t^d in this singular man- 




evBf i^be K^pt alive, and ui vigour. 


solely by the repeated application of 
the virus by whiah it was at first com- 
municated, and continues at tbe^ pre- 
sent moment, as it has all along done, 
ioraist, with the most unaccountable 
obstinacy, every attempt that can be 
m^, mther to subdue it or^ to .miti- 
gate its violence ; for thMi^Ipne 
libellous publications, wli^^^Jliive 
done all this mischief, havelb^ dp- 
posed by as many checks and befanter- 
cha^a, as, one should think, would 
have kjrat most evil influences in or- 
der. l%ey have been prosecuted by 
the Attorney- General, and bullied by 
the ConstitutionaL Association, and 
frowned upon by assembled wis- 
dom of Pi^ltamenl^ and subjected to 
lestrictiona and penalties which have 
immensely increased both the difli- 
culty and the danger of circulating 
them ; and, as you yourself inform 
us, discountenanced and reprobated 
by all the intelligent part of the com- 
munity ; and not only cut up, confu- 
ted, and confounded, by the eloquence 
and argument of the ablest writers 
in the kingdom, but, as if i^l^ia 
were not enough to neutralixlb^:, an- 
nihilate them, more than sujBj^lly 
answered and exposed by own 
inherent folly and absuraity. And 
yet, in the very teeth of all these 
formidable obstacles, and in spite of 
this imputed weakness and impo- 
tence^ do they contrive, according to 
you,'ib go on extending and strength- 
ening their dominion ; and the su- 
perior ability, and more dexteroux 
and powerful reasoning, by which 
their nonsense has been met and re- 
pelled, have been equally unsuccess- 
ful in diminishing their influence 
with the punishments of judicial au- 
thority, and the anathemas of your 
men of intelligence, and the poundjl^; 
shillings, and pence, of those wbd^^ 
possess neither the one attribute nor 
the other. Now, really, I must he 
excused for saying, tW all thin, 
standing unexplmnra and unqualiflled 
as it does, is what 1, for c^, ouuiol 
e^ctly i^ndertake .todigesS^ It may 
be a very splendid poetical eoncei^ 
tion .; but, in plain prose^ it aounda^ 
somewhat extravagant and incl^*^ 
ble. lines and imprisonments 

may oe very preposterous applica- 
tions, to be sure, for curing a inan^ 
either of his irreligibn or nis 
fection, as well as ratbor inoongn 
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auxiliaries for the etuae of Christian* 
ity to ally itself withal ; and the 
indict'flg and sentencing, therefore, 
which has been so very busily at 
work, has undoubtedly had consider* 
able effect in propagating the fery 
evil which it was perhaps intended 
Press, at l^ist, is 
as avglhlbl^ to the advocates of one 
side of ..ilie question, as to those of 
the other ; and men are sui^l^ not 
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success has of late years at- 
le publication of seditious 
iphcinous libels, has arisen 
entirely from the conduct pursued, ' 
and die doctrines advanced in refer- 
ence to this subject, by the Opposi- 


tioh 
oui ini 


so perversely in love with bad logic, 
as that they should all, or a great 
majority of them, prefer it, without 
any temptation, to its opposite. There 
is only, I suspect^ one conclusion to 
which sehsible^^^nd unprejudiced 
men will be dispOMd to bOme in the 
circumstances of the namely, 
that of the publications which you 
have thought proper to characterize 
so sweepingly by the epithet libel- 
lous ; a very large proportion, how- 
ever disagreeable to you and your 
friends, may not have been, on that 
account, the less deserving of at^n- 
tion and confidence from the more 
indsj^ndent part of the community ; 
an^j^l; such of them as may have 
he^fligfUy objectionable, must, if 
theyji^ any injury worth speaking 
of at all, have derived their most ef- 
fectual strength from the unfortu- 
nate political circumstances of the 
times, and especially from those 
measures of an obstinate and inca- 
pable administration, already enu- 
merated, which have done so much, 
hiMh to muld^^ the enemies of the 
Constitution, and to alarm and dis- 
gust its friends. It were a libel upon 
reason and religion themselves, as 
well as upon human nature, to sup- 
pose any thing else. 

Discrediting and denying, then, 
qiid am compelled to do, your whole 
tbrny upon this subject, in as far as 
it involves the notion of a change in 
tbe Rational character^ occasibned 
e(i^ by the influence of libellous 
lidblications, or by any other cause, 
I shall t#e the liberty, in jotting 
down the mw remarks I intend to of- 
fer upon fte remainder of your 
don, to overlook any connection 
which it Dfay be intended to have 
‘*ivith the portion atitady discussed, 
and consider it simply upon its own 
merits, as a separate and independ- 
^anUfeculation. It consists prind- 
' of an attempt to shew, that. 


in Parliament ; and with- 
„ing in an j farther contro- 
versy about the amount of that suc- 
cess, 1 shall merely endeavour, as 
briefly as 1 can, to expose the absur- 
dity of thd argument by which you 
pretend to trace and assign its cause. 
With the reasons which yyu give for , 
engaging in the investigation of this 
matter at the present moment, I have 
nothing to do, except to remark, that 
the first, in which you talk of the 
likeliho(d that the calm the nation 
at present enjoys may be broken by 
the next season of scarcity or manu- 
facturing distress, is in direct con- 
tradiction to one of your own funda- > 
mental positions already laid down, 
and, in fact, involves an acknow- 
ledgment that all your previous as- 
sertions about the unassisted influ- 
ence of libellous publications, in 
disturbing the tranquillity of the 
country, were quite extravagant and 
unfounded ; and that the second, in 
as far es it is intelligible, (for there 
is a eccd deal of your rumbling rhe- 
torick about the ‘'gigantic sect of 
the anarchists,*' and other such terri- 
fic imaginations, which 1 cert^nly 
do not profess to comprehend,) if it 
does riot contain any thing particu- 
larly applicable to the point in hand, 
is at least valuable, as a pretty fair 
specimen of the candour, liberahty 
and correctness we are to expect ii 
the sequel. I am sorry 1 cannot join 
with you in your decorous expres- 
sions of regret, that " the repi;.escn- 
tatiye Governments whiich have been 
lately established, have each of them 
what is called Opposition,” and 
that^^' the yAw ha,s, in France, be- 
' ' "^ly free;” nor so 
iiid ybur meaning, 
^at the same 
ih Uiis coun- 
M licentious- 
other nations pub- 
that is hot 

Shd."'' the of their 

enlightened Majeitiefi ^ Pnlfsia and 
Austria M surely not fhe regions 
of the eUth to which this last'de* 


come 
much la 
when yo^ 
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vict you of a few ofibnces of an infi- 
nitely more discreditable complexion 
than bad logic. 1 will prove you 
to be addicted to a sj|rstem of ran- 
dom asseveration, which leads you, 
whenever your argument requires -it, 
to assume as true, what, to speak in 
the mildest terms, it is itnj^sible 
you can have ascertained, -t will 
prove you to be uniformly giiilty of 
the gftissest and most despicable il- 
liberality ih your interpretation of 
the motives of those who differ from 
you in their political professions and 
conduct. 1 will prove you to be a 
disbeliever and cgmmncr of all gene- 
roUsor ennpblingMws of human na- 
ture. I will prow you to be a busy 
scatterer of caiumhies, which a high- 
minded man would not have so much 
as listenetl to. 1 will prove you to be 
as coarse and brutal in the expres- 
sion of your sentiments, as you are 
uncandid, intolerant, and unscru- 
pulous in the formation of them. 
Lastly, I wiii prove you to be a bi- 
gOtted hater of whatever breathes the 
spirit, or bears the name of ^berty, 
the friend and eulogist of despots, 
and the ready defender of whatever 
tends to abridge the rights qf man- 
kind. I will prove all these charges 
by quotations from, or references to, 
our own recorded exposition of your 
your opinions. 

commence your attack, it 
must be cohfessed, with asufliciently 
frank and intrepid disregard of cere- 
mony, when you dcFcribe a Parlia- 
mentery Opposition in general, ks a 
political body, whieb, continnaHy 
coming ft contact with the interests 
of the nation, invariably regards 
them as itecoiidary to its own and 
inform us afterwards, in the 
downright and confiprohensive 
of assertion, that " it daily remrS 
imaginable anifiee to strenc 
eu its interest, and promote t| ' 
missal of its opponents,*' and’ 
fact* in the constant habit of* 
sailing the Ministry, onfrbecause it 
is. fte Ministry This Is a sample 

of Idle sort of thii^ which we must 
he' o^tented, it scems^ tO' aco^c 
ibr fair, moderate/ and 'gentTemaia 
sitting* when H comes from a | 
in the pay of Mr Giftird, or the 
ferment. Whet would be said of a 
writer on the unprivileged sid^^ the 


scription is meant to apply ; j||p(|iough 
that explanation, to be sure^ would 
give it a meaning which most people 
would be ready enough both to un- 
derstand and assent to. As for your 
third and last reason, founded, as it 
is, upon the determination which, it 
seems* you an^your friends have, re- 
cently adopted, to act no longer on 
the defensive, but to carry the war 
into the camp of the enemy,” 1 can 
only say, that 1 believe none of those 
to whom it is. addressed will feel at 
all alarn^d,*either by the martial 
phraseology in which it is couched, 
or by the recollection of the Bulls, 

Beacons, and other abortions of Tory 
blackguardism, whether rotting ih 
their infamy above ground or be- 
jieath, which it is intended to sug- 
gest 

To enter, however, upon more im- 
portant matters: in my preceding 
observations, I have had abundant 
occasion to expose your miserable in- 
efficiency {Ls a reasoner, as well as. to! 
remark thrkingular mixture of pre- 
judice and .simplicity by which you 
appear to be guided in the selection 
md statement of the facts upon 
which yo^ reasonings are founded. 

These, however, are insignificant 
charges, compared to those which I 
felt myself compelled to make with 
reference to the remaining part of 
yoifr efiVisibn. The argument to the 
consideration of which I am now 
about to proceed, is certainly quite 
as inconclusive and absurd as any 
of those , which have been already 
examined, and the references which 
you make in the course of it, to mat- 
ters of fact, are as incorrect and per- 
verse as usual ; hut your unfairness, 
both of statement ahd inference, 
which, as formerly displayed, wdght 
perhaps have be^en regarded,^ a 
slight stretch of charity, as nothing 
worse than the resnft: of ignorance 
and credulity, »,;i|!byr ai?iWpanie<l 
with so inatly ^ v 
fions of a bad 
impossible^ I _ 
to Kilmu itscla 
construction^ 
fbre I hav?'"” 
of tdof h 
tlntn.'deff 

—w. u.t W.C uiipnrucgifa BiUBd 

least, of Bti argument. I will c6n- question, who should audacioiS 


p^i^ndica- 
it will be 
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iwre to imitate thh free and easy ‘fa- 
shion of discijssing ^the cWacter of 
Ins pc^litical antagonists. Suppose 
some unfortunate whig, in the ar- 
dour of his opposition against the 
existing adminifitration, should, be so 
far left to himself, as to be induce^ 
to, aver, witliout (lualificatiori, that 
every Ministry is in fact nothing bet- 
ter than a public enemy, ad vapta^ 
geously posted for the purposes of 
plunder and delusion, and that all 
who support or approve its measures 
may be divided, by a very simple 
classification, into a majority of 
knaves, and a ^ j^inority of fools. 
Why, if any thipkiijf this kind were to 
happen, wc shou^^uever hear enough 
about the witherihg ir^uence of fac<^ 
flow, and Ike Uliherality of what are 
called liberal polHicSf aiid the Other 
commodious texts upon which the 
Editor of the Courier is in the habit 
of exercising his gift, whenever there 
is nothing in the last arrivals from 
Paris to make the exposition of a 
new set of principles expedient. But 
the most provoking thing of all is, 
that, indefensible and intolerable as 
this dashing ^ species of rhetorick 
would be considered any where else, 
even if odered as mere declamation 
or invective, it is absolutely present- 
ed to us, in the Quarterly Review, as 
so much sober reasoning, and we are 
compelled to accept of it as the in- 
troductory demonstration of a long 
and elaborate induction. It is cer- 
tainly a demonstration which, it 
must he admitted, has at least the 
merit of being unanswerable ; and if 
this, in the present instance, be 
somewhat like the security of Juve- 
naPs vacuus via hr, a property of a 
^ u^ative, rather thati a positive dc- 
^llliiption, it is to be hoped, that uo- 
A,j|P|dy will think the less of it on ac- 

f of so very trivial a peculiarity, 
ving assumed your first posi- 
In this brilliant and effective 
you go on, in the second place, 
[nai|& remarking, as you pa^, 
that thc^blic voice is, in this coun- 
try, the ebief arbiter of power, to 
. 4iscuss the nature and cbaxucter of 
daily Preiss, as being, in your 
' judgment, the principal instrument 
by which the public oinnion k de- 
termined. If the fact be really so, 
^jindoubtedly a very de];^rable 
for, at present, according to 


you, the occupation of the Press of 
Ihigk^, so far as the public prints 
are concerned, is neither more nor less 
than to do every thing that honour 
and honesty shrink from.” There is 
no mincing of matters here certainly; 
and, in truth, when a man has a 
point to gain, either sword in hand 
or pen in hand, tbera is nothing like 
dealing, about him iprith a little vi- 
gour. This manifestly seems to be, 
at all, events, your mode of going to 
work; your main concern is to make 
Qur assertions as emphatic as possi- 
le ; and as for any Scruples about 
their correctness, and so forth, why, 
oil wisely* leave them, to those who 
ave nothing more important to at- 
tend to. And thus you establish 
your argument, if not to tlie entire sa- 
tisfaction of your readers, at least as 
completely as it is possible for sudi 
an argument to be established. Our 
newspapers, say you, originate witli 
our political parties ; but these news- 
papers are themselves libellous, and 
their conductors necessarily licen- 
tious; '^from this, and Ibis, alone, 
springs the clamour which is raised 
by them, whenever libels are prose- 
cuted ; and hence the impunity witli 
which libels are circulated, and all 
the long et cetera of its accompany- 
ing evils." 

Our new’spapers, it seems, arc ne- 
cessarily libellous ; but then, “ the 
libels circulated by the Ministerial 
prints must be altogether different 
from (meaning much more liarmlesa 
than) those circulated by the Opposi- 
tion ones and for this very sapient 
reason, that they cannot support 
the Ministry, without 8Up;)orting the 
Constitution, the laws, religion, and 
social order." Of a truth, some peo- 

« Eiyegot an assortmentof itffrvcl- 
enHghtened notions, about the 
constitution, the laws, religion, and 
social or4^r» ^ According to the cur- 
rent ph^^b[y in certain circles, the 
venera1|;4e so much talked 

of under 

xeyip^repfi be {,t & set of as 

. and oaj^cious old gcntle- 

ever^^tered their nurses, 

''no 

foeto eottstaney , ot^ fixedness about 
wea- 

thercow T^e Cons^fit^tion I— why, 
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to change the gender of the ineta- 
nhor^ it has been successively the 
kept^mistress of all the ruling fac- 
tions) from the Revolution doiyn- 
vrardS) to say nothing of its occa- 
sional services under the earlier his- 
tory of the Monarchy. It allowed 
itself to be transferred from pos- 
session of the^bigs un^er lung 
William) to'that^of the Tories unda 
Queen AnnC) with all the grace and 
good-humour imaginehle ; it wore 
one sort of countenance during the 
reign of George IL, and ^rew it 
aside for another) without either 
shattie or reluctance) to suit a . new 
connection^ slmrtly after the accession 
of his successor ; it was keenly at- 
tached to Reform with the Mr Pitt 
of 1789) and as keenly opposed to it 
with the Mr Pitt of 1793 ; it was a 
cold-blood^) continental) slavish-; 
hearted Coidstitution^ under my Lord 
Castlereagh ; and has been hitherto 
very nearly as except by fits. 


[[June 


as for the cause Of social order) 
as these people employ the phrase, 
w|iy) it was the cause of King John 
before the meeting at Runnymede, 
and of King James before the Revo- 
lution) and always will be, as it Has 
always been, tlie cause of the King 
or the Tyrant, who may happen to 
dU.the thronci — and nothing more. 1 1 
is an idle mockery, therefore, to tell 
us that the public prints, in inte- 
rest of tlie Ministry, roust at all times 
be necessarily the supporters of the 
Ck>n8titution) the laws, religion, and 
social order. The proposition either 
asserts notliing a|yp!« or it asserts a 
grpat deal wbiclrf^telpably untrue. 
If the words are in any higher 
sense than that which has just been 
explained) the Opposition journals 
are at least just as likely as the Mi- 
nisteii^ ones to be entitled to tbe 
credit, of supporting the cause de- 
scribed by tnem. “ The majority, 
at least) of the measures of the Minis- 


and starts, und^' ot^ present har- . -say you, are intended to be- 


monious and effective cabinet. To 
support the Coustitution, in short, 
according to the phraseology of these 
accurate talkers, means, and has al- 
ways meant) nothing more, than to 
be ready to repeat all the ihcta, and 
laud all the measures of his M^esty's 
servants for the time being ; and the 
truly Constitutional man, in their 
estimation, is the quick-sigl)ted and 
dexterous politiciaa, who qm euterj, 
whenever he finds it convenient^ into 
a new set of opinions, with the same 
facility wiA Which other men can 
put on a new' suit of clolhes, and 
who never sufihrs the line qf liis con- 
duct and contrersation to differ by 
the mimitest shade, firom that of the 
ascendant luminary of the day/ any 
morfftban if the cttie.were mer^a 
refleotidii firom the othef. ApIRo 
with the Uiws, religioh,' anCioSal 
order. With the 
tion, all these 
many cant temsj^ 
a solemn and imj 
support the 
general ' 

plaud 1 

To supn^t 
present ^y/ 
othmr thin^. 

cions absi&iitles 

liAment, anfi tq^raist 
to Ttaniove dr finish 



nefil the nation. This is a favourite 
aphorism, I am^ware, with all such 
of your thick-and-thin worshippers 
of me powers that be, as are weak 
enough to pretend to any thing like 
a conscience. They delight to wrap 
themselves up, in this comfortable 
theoretical generality, from the recol- 
lection of whatever individual follies 
or crimes riiey may have found it ne- 
cessary to sanction in the coarse of 
their practice. And, in truth, if it 
could be satisfactorily established, 
that every acting Ministry must, 
from its very nature, be in general 
right in the measures it pursues, as 
it would follow, of course, that its 
opponents must be almost alway 
wrong, it would undoubtedly 
policy of all honest and prudent^ 
to endeavour to support it in pow 
in spite <f£ the few errors into whiA 
. it might occasionally run, — up 
, sound and salutary principle 

** Makes us rather bear th oeftJ|to we hiVei 
Than fly to others which not of.** 

But it is impossible to establish any 
. , tlupg of tbe kind. 1 do not ejpp Jto 
I d^tq with you about tbe neSAaxj^ 
intentione o(> every possible adfoSps* * 
tration ; but certain it is, that a^t 
of men may very easily he conceived 
4 ^ to get into power in this counpry^ the 
whole course of whose poUcyr-.AeH 
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be^ in effect^ (wbich 16 the only point 
worth atteliding to^) more detrimen-* 
tal to the interests, and derc^atoi:^ to 
the honour, of the people whom tney 
pretend to serve. Their inattention, 
it ‘may he from mistaken views, to 
all the most important concerns of 
their situation, may be so flagrant, 
and so persevering, or their incapaci* 
ty may he so lamentably injurious, 
or the principles by the guidance 
of which they conduct themselves' 
may, without being absolutely the 
result of any thing like a determi- 
nation to degrade or ruin their ooun« 
try, be neverthelesa so utterly vicious 
in their nature, so destructive in 
their tendency, tmt it were a species 
of criminal insanity to permit them 
to remain at the helm of aflkirs. It 
is the duty of all true patriots to unite 
in opposition to every such mischiev- 
ous administration, whatever be the 
purity of intention in which its mea- 
sures originate. Of what importance 
is it to tell us, that the Minister is 
nothing worse than weak or misled; 
when the whole empire is paying for; 
or suffering under, and all the rest 
of Europe laughing at, his blunders ? 

I am now come to the character 
you are pleased, with so much libera- 
lity of anuse, to bestow upon the ex- 
isting Opposition ; and in quoting a 
few sentences from the frantic invec- 
tive in which you indulge undev this 
head, 1 shall have a further oppor- 
tunity of illustrating, according to 
the pledge 1 have given above, the 
very gentlemanly and charitable 
manner in which you advocate your 
peculiar opinions. What does the 
reader think of such pithy writing as 
the following ? The nation has, for 

S e, had a Whig Opposition, 
1 such circumstances, and 
r such men, as have been ex- 
:ulated to make it produce 
utmost measure of public 
An Opposition of inis de- 
hadbecn denominated, by 
. ii«M>recedin^ wntence, "a 
base, unprincipled, patricidal faction,” 
by a somewhat more brief, though 
certaMiy not less energetic burst of 
moi# eloquence. The Wings,'' 
ihoeapyer, we are told by this vm 
clew^; as Well as liberal-minded 
80 ^ u few sentences afterwards, 
'*''^haye'‘beooine men of slendtf talents 
anll^^ant honesty ; all whose talents 


were above those of third class 
have l^n removed from their ranks, 
and, if they have been replaced at 
all, it h^ l^n by men of the most 
Common-place intellects, and the 
most questionable principles.” Again 
they are described, a little way down, 
after, the same decoi^us fashion, as 
men' greedy of office, of violent 
passions, desperate hopes, and ques- 
tionable honesty and of the party 
to which they belong it is sweeping- 
ly remarked, that it is formed for 
the purpose of opposing, indiscrimi- 
nately, all the measures of the Mi- 
nisters, without any reference to their 
merits, and of driving them from 
thdr office, however disastrous the 
consequences may prove to the na- 
tion.” ‘'It struggles,” it is added,^ 

“ not for the good of the country, but 
for personal profit and aggrandize- 
ment at the public cost.*^ This is 
the correct and caudous language of 
your champion of religioui and eulo- 
gist of social order,— of )Kmr courdy 
enemy of plebeian rudeness, and re- 
volutionary extravagance, — of your 
sensitive aohorrer of all libels, public 
and private, and digniSed and con- 
sistent reprover of the misdemeanours 
of a licentious Press. It is, it must 
be confessed, particularly disintereau 
cd in you to endeavour to compen- 
sate, in this way, for the weakness of 
your arguments, by affording so very 
disgusting an exhibition, in your own 
practice, of the vices against which 
you preach. You ate disposed, you 
say, to praise the Revolution of 1689 
as highly as any body, but for a rea- 
son of your own. It was a measure, 
it seems, of defence, and not of ag- 
gression, of preservation, and not of 
change.” If this be really the ima- 
ging peculiarity which has procured 
for if the meed of your approval, I 
am afraid its pretensions to that ho- , 
nour wiU hardly stand a very strict, 
examination. A measure of defence 
and preservatiod it undoubtedly was; 
but to assert that it was not a mea- 
sure of change ai^d aggression too, 
am<mtttB.rea]R to shfffi on aristocra- 
tic d^kiice or the qy^njace. of facts, 
as lieidxer to d^yqlp: of an 

ansiver. 1 dehf ^ llli^ four other as- 
sertion, &at tnit memmble event 
‘‘ formed a precedent of a dangerous 
nature.** * Perhaps the very first of 
the benefits whidi it hrongbt along 
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with it, was the noble precedent 
which it established. Without, in 
the slightest degree, under-rating its 
other blessings, it may be fairly as- 
serted, that the better part of their 
value consisted in their being asso- 
ciated with, and indeed founded upon, 
the recognition ^ the principle which 
admits the right of subjects to change, 
whenever it may seem to them expe- 
dient, the form of the government 
under which they live. 1 state the 
matter in these broad and unqualified 
terms, because 1 am quite unable to 
discern those delicate lines of dis- 
tinction, which some nice speculators 
pretend to trate between certain mea- 
sures actually pursued by our ances- 
tors at the period of the Revolution, 
and certain others, sanctioned, seem- 
ingly, by the same principles which, 
from a regard to expediency, were 
not resorted to. It is the practice, 
of course, now-a-days, for every body 
to pretend 4o admire the Constitu- 
tion as established at the Revolution; 
and none are more prolix in their pro- 
fessions, or more obstreperous with 
their huzzas, upon this subject, than 
the sworn and unrelenting enemies 
of sll other revolutions, and the 
admireys and defenders of all exist- 
ing unregenerated despotisms. These 
very consistent persons arc, it may 
be supposed, not a little puzzled oc- 
casionally, to reconcile the several ar- 
ticles of their motley creed, and to 
remove the unpleasant suspicion 
which a censorious world is somewhat 
apt to entertain, that the plaudits 
which they lavish upon the Revolu- 
tionary government under which they 
live, do not originate exactly in those 
purely patriotic motives to which 
tho^are so fond of referring them ; 
but are bestowed rather bccai^ it 
would not accord with their int^ests 
to withhold them, than because they 
actually approve in their hearts, of 
what they so vociferously panegyrize. 
Among other expedients to which 
they are in the habit of having re- 
course, for the vindication of their con- 
sUteney, is the one to which jrou, 1 
observe, have lent the aid of your able 
goose-qiuiU. It consists merely in 
a very modest attempt to persuade 
m that the Revoludoii of 1688 was, 
in fact, hardly a Revolution at all, 
and llmt thermre those only are its 
gemuine admirers, by whom all re- 


volutionary movements are reproba- 
ted, and held in detestation. In or- 
d^r to make out this very simple and 
conclusive proposition, nothing more 
is deemed necessary than to hazard a 
few bold assertions about the matter, 
as usual, without any very scrupu- 
lous respect for the evidence of the 
facts to which they allude. The 
people, for instance, on that occasion, 

S roceeded, to be sure, to adjust their 
islocatcd government, without ask- 
ing, or vraiting for the concurrence 
of its established head ; but then J\lr 
Burke has told us, that no nation can 
do a thing of this kind more than 
once, and that bu|f^ncestors, there- 
fore, by availing dSmsclvcs of their 
singular privilege, at the ]>eriod in 
question, did virtually, — that, 1 think, 
is his expression, — preclude their pos- 
terity from the repetition of any thing 
similar, for all succeeding generations. 
In the same^ or a similar manncT> are 
these ingenious casuistsin the habit of 
dealing with all the otlier difiiculties 
of the subject ; till at last, by certain 
occult processes of ratiocination, they 
contrive to strip, what has been hi- 
therto very erroneously denominated 
a Revolution, of every thing about it 
of a Revolutionary character. Even 
wdien you press upon them the awk- 
ward circumstance of the dethrone- 
ment of the Monarch, and the disin- 
heritance of his family, you find them 
abundantly supplied with a yatiety 
of coran] odious expedients in which 
to take refuge. They will tell you, 
for example, that King James never 
was dethroned at all ; that, properly 
speaking, heonly abdicated the throne ; 
as if a man, who has been compelled 
to abandon a certain valuable pos- 
session, will account liimsclf 
the better ofiT in his misfortuiii^m 
having a long Latin law-term apqp^ 
priated to his use, instead of some 
vulgar English iDono6yllabl^%^^, 
if this is not sufficiently^ 
tory, they will just speak'but it'ffie, 
and assert, that the pji^iple which 
saiictiont*d the dethroni^ of the Mo- 
narch, if any thing of the kind actu- 
ally took place, was, to use y^ own 
language, ** of all the prin^ws of 
period the only one whi^ was 
dt doubtful truth.” As if this^were 
not the very p^ciple, not to httve 
acted upon which would have reni- 
dcred every thing else that was 
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pected useless or absurdi and to deny 
the truth of wbieh is just the same 
thing as to n^ntain that the Revo- 
lution was a piece of outrageous ciri* 
minality altogether, in its origin, its 
progress, and its consummation. 

If the crime, therefore, which you 
charge against the members of the 
present Opposidoti be merely their 
veneration for the Revolution of 
1688, not only as having been a 
measure of great practical benefit at 
the time, but as likewise affording 
an invaluable precedent for the 
guidance and the warning of poste- 
rity, the imputation is one in which 
they are well entitled to glory, as 
equally honound)}e to the consisten- 
cy and the moral purity of the faith 
to which they arc attached. I have 
not left myself space to pursue you 
at much length, through your stric- 
tures upon their conduct, in refer- 
ence to certain more recent events of 
a similar character, nor is it at all 
necessary that 1 should. The frothy 
farrago of assertion and declamation 
which you pour forth upon this sub^ 
ject is fortunately very nearly as imi* 
potent as it is rancorous. It affords, 
nowever, one or two admirable spe. 
cimens of the despicable and disgust- 
ing vulgarity with which you are in 
the habit of talking of the motives 
of your political opponents. The 
Whigs, you are, for instance, weak 
01Mi9gh to believe, or at least wicked 
enoupi to assert, were induced to 
embrace the principles of the French 
Revolution, ‘'through party inter- 
est,” " although they perceived,” 
yojl ekgatotly add, “ that the new 
opinions were but vainpings up of 
dead old sophisms and falsehoods.” 

Jl v^ly, without hesitation, to this 
l^ietched piece of drivelling, that the 
charge which it contains is as ab- 
furd and incredible as it is incapa- 




of being substantiated, although 
-*"11 >eire true. It is a charge ad- 
viithewt proof, and in spite 
of pj^ability--^ charge such as no 
man whatev^ is entitled, and, as 1 
should have imagined, before peru- 
ts, no man pretending 
^ a gentleman would 
Ave .descended to midce against a- 
iio%ir.“*rfnhe Whigs are to be 
copdehined for the genero^ en- 
with which they greeted 
the dawn of the French RevmutiQn, 
voi.. xif. ^ ' 


or for the still more generous intre<« 
pidity with which they continued, 
after tliat fair sky was overcast, to 
adhere to their principles, in spite of 
evil times and evil tongues, — as con- 
demned they will be, by all the cold- 
blooded crew who acknowledge no 
other test of the value of any prin- 
ciples, except the priflt to be made 
by professing them ; let them, at least, 
be judged candidly and dispassion- 
ately upon the evidence of facts, by 
minds capable of dissenting from an 
opinion, without quest^ning the ho- 
nesty of those who hold it. They are in 
the habit of praising Revolutions, you 
assert, merely as such, without eiUier 
inquiring or caring whether the Go- 
vernments overturned by them may 
or may not Lave deserved their fate. 
The best, and indeed the only way of 
proving such an accusation as this, if 
nonsense so palpable merits any other, 
treatment than instant and indignant 
rejection, would he, one slmuld think, 
to produce at least one mstance in 
which something like whM is alleged 
has actually and undeniably taken 
place. But, instead of any thing of 
this kind, which would have set the 
question at rest at once, all we have 
from you, is a reference to the irre- 
levant cases of France, Spain, Por- 
tugal, Naples, and Piedmont. There 
is not one of these countries, surely, 
in which any body will pretend to 
say that the Government did not im- 
periously demand a radical and com- 
prehensive reformation, whatever dif- 
ference of opinion may exist as to 
the period selected, and the method 
adopted for effecting it. The appro- 
bation, therefore, with which the 
Whigs have regarded the Revolu- 
tions which have recently taken ^ce, 
or been attempted, in these particu- 
lar countries, is not, in the slightest 
degree, corroborative of your asser- 
tion. You might just as well take it 
into your head to revile the Judges as 
a crew of blood-thirsty, iron-hearted 
monsters, regardless of human suf- 
fering, and desperately partial to 
hanging " for its own dear sake 
and remark, in eop^rmation of the 
charge, that not xnaiw weeks ago, on 
a certain circuit, no mwer than three 
poor wretdifes were sentenced to the 
gallows, and left for execution, the 
first for murder, the second for rape, 
and the third for both crimes com- 
•5B 
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bined. The Revolutions which you 
enumerate were provoked and justi- 
fied, every one of them, by a thou- 
sand abuses in the several C^vern- 
ments attacked, which nothing but 
Revolutions could remedy ; and the 
man who withholds from them his 
sympadiy, would assuredly be just 
as reluctant to eulogize our own Re- 
volution, of which they are merely 
80 many imitations, if certain un- 
worthy motives did not interfere to 
make him affect an admiration which 
he does not f^el. 

After all this, I have but little to 
say with reference^ to the remainder 
of your argument/ The imputations 
you throw upon the character of the 
present Opposition, both in the pas- 
sages I have noticed, and in several 
others much of the same liberal com- 
plexion, and doing equal honour to 
the head and heart of the writer, 
which 1 have not room to quote, 
amount to^nothingmore than a tissue 
of calumnres, — ^many of them quite 
ridiculous find incredible, — most of 
them incapable of being established, 
even if they were true, — and all of 
them, in spite of the verbiage with 
which they arc encumbered, unac- 
companied by the slightest evidence 
calculated to impose upon any man 
come to years of discretion, unless he 
has been unfortunately driven at 
least half mad by the bigotry and 
the bitterness of political animosity. 
It follows, of course, that any infer- 
ence you may be pleased to draw 
from such a libellous and imbecile 
rhapsody, can hardly expect to be 
treated with the most reverential at- 
tention ; and accordingly, when we 
find you, for instance, describing the 
newsjiapers attached to the inttu* is 
of Opposition, as necessarily, to 
your own language, ‘‘ of the most 
dangerous description," we under- 
stand at once what you mean by the 
expression, and are certainly not very 
seriously discomposed by the alarm- 
ing intimation it conveys to us. It 
appears immediately afterwards, in- 
deed, that the heaviest charge you 
have to bring against them, is their 
l^^ity to the Constitutional Asso- 
ciation ; a species of crime, perhaps. 


of rather a hard-hearted character, 
considering the present condition of 
the objects against which it is di- 
rected, but certainly not vex^ likely 
to disturb the tranquillity, or to en- 
danger in any way whatever the wel- 
fare of the kingdom. I cannot but 
admire the modesty of your proposal, 
that the Whigs, in all conflicts be- 
tween the law and seditious and blas- 
phemous libels, should henceforth re- 
main neutral." The meaning of this 
is merely, I presume, that the Whigs, 
out of politeness to their opponents, 
should good-naturedly consent to re- 
nounce that portion of their political 
creed which asserts the beneficial 
tendency of free disctt^on, and other 
such anti-ministerial heresies, and 
be pleased to accept in its stead a 
few tenets from that more ortho- 
dox philosophy, which teaches, that 
erroneous doctrines, whether in poli- 
tics or religion, arc much more ef- 
fectually put down by heavy fines, 
than by weighty arguments, and that 
there is nothing like a prosecution at 
the instance of His Majesty's Attor- 
ney-General, followed up by a com- 
mittal to jail, and a confiscation of 
property, for making a seditious 
author and his books he forgot- 
ten by the public. If the Whigs 
will hut conform to these very rea- 
sonable conditions, withdraw them- 
selves from the more intimate alli- 
ance they have recently form^td widi 
the people, and become along/with 
Messrs Canning and Peel, tlicK chari- 
table apologists, or admiring defen- 
ders, of all established abuses in 
church and state, they will be per- 
mitted, 1 have no doubt, without 
much censure from you, to drivel on, 
as long as they choose, in a nominal 
and harmless Opposition, to the po- 
licy of a triumphant administration, 
and may even perhaps receive, as 
they certainly will deserve, for , 
infamous abandonment of their 
ty and their dignity, that moitr ap- 
propriate of all rewards — the lionour 
of your commendation. 

1 am. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, > 

A Wwiol 

■ 1* 
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LONDON. 

Imaginary Convcrsation8 of Eminent 
Statesmen and Literary Men, ancient and 
modern, by W. S. Landor, Esq. will 
.speedily ai)pcar. 

The Journal of a Tour in France in the 
^^cars 1816 and 1817, by Frances .lane 
("arey, will make its appearance in a few 
days. 

The next, or third, volume of Mit- 
chcH’s “ Methodical Cyclopedia,” will 
consist of a complete Dictionary of Ma- 
thematics and the Physical Sciences, and 
will appear in the course of June. 

Sir Richard Phillips is about to put to 
press, a new edition of his Essays on the 
proximate Causes of the Phenomena of 
the Universe. 

Flora Doraestica, or the Poetical Flower 
Garden, is in preparation ; being a cata- 
logue of plants that may be reared in the 
house. 

Mark Macrabin the Cameronian, a talc, 
by Allan Cunningham, author of “ Sir 
Marinaduke Maxwell, &c. is printing. 

The East-lndian Calculator, or Tables 
for assisting Computation of Batta, In- 
terest, Commission, Rent, Wages, &c. 
in Indian Money, by T. Thornton, au- 
thor of a “ Compendium of the Law« 
and Regulations concerning the Trade 
with India,” &c. is nearly ready for pub- 
lication. 

The Rev. IL Card, M. A. Vicar of 
Great Malvern, has been for some time 
engaged in preparing a Life of Bishop 
Burnet, drawn from pajicrs partly pre- 
served in the library of the British Mu- 
seum, and partly in the archives of one 
or two noble families. He is induced to 
make this statement in the hoiie that 
other families may make similar com- 
munications. 

Dr Robert Jackson, author of the 
“ History and Cure of Febrile Diseases,” 
&c. has nearly ready for j)ublication, an 
Outline of Hints for the Political Orga- 
nization and Moral Training ot the Hu- 
man Race ; submitted with deference to 
the consideration of those who frame laws 
for the civil government ot man, and 
more especially for those who direct, or 
profess to direct, man to the true worship 
of the Deity. 

J. S. Boone, M. A. will publish in a 
few days a poetical sketch, in three epis- 
tles, the Right Hon. George 

Canindg, entitled Men and Things in 

' A Memoir of Central India, with the 
history and copious illustrations of the 

VOL. xii. 


piist and present state of that country* 
is in the press, with an original map, re- 
cently constructed, tables of the revenue, 
population, &c. a geological rcjwrt and 
comprehensive index, ly Sir John Mal- 
colm, G.C.B. &c. 

In a few days will be published, in 
three volumes, the Wandering Hermit, 
by the author of “ the Hermit in Lon- 
don.” 

l^rofcssor Meulcmeestcf, of Antwerib 
hits l)cen for eleven years engaged in 
copying the fine Scripture Frescoes in 
Raphael’s Gallery in the* Vatican; and 
he is now exhibiting these copies in Lon- 
don. They are fifty-two in number ; very 
fine cabinet -pictures in water-colours, and 
faithful to the style of the great master 
after whom they are copied. Engravings 
of them arc in progress, and arc highly 
spoken of. 

Early in June will he oublished, Eliza- 
beth, Ixiing the first pait of a series of 
French Classics, handsomelfr printed in 
the original, with elegant engravings, 
and vignettes, by eminent artists ; print- 
ed from the best Paris editions ; revised, 
corrected, and accompanied with instruc- 
tive notes, and the lives of the authors, 
by L. T. Ventouillac. 

Mr C. Dubois, F.L.S. is al)Out to pub- 
lish, in a small volume, an Easy and Con- 
cise Introduction to Lamarck’s Arrange- 
ment of the Genera of Shells, being a 
free translation of that part ol his work 
which treats on Molluscaj with testaceous 
coverings ; to which are added, illustra- 
ted remarks, additional observations, and 
a synoptic table. 

CapL A, Cruise, of the 84th regiment, 
has in the press, a Journal of a Ten 
Months’ Residence in New Zealand, 
which will appear next month in an oc- 
tavo volume. 

The author of “ Domestic Scenes” has 
nearly ready for publication a new no- 
vel, entitled Self-Delusion, or Adelaide 
d’Hauterochc, in three volumes. 

The Rev, G. Wilkins, author of the 
History of the Destruction of Jerusa- 
lem,” &c. will shorUy pubM, an Anti- 
dote to the Poison of Scepticism. 

A new novel will appear in the course 
of a few days, entitled Edward Neville, 
or the Memoirs of an Orphan, in three 
volumes. 

Fonthill and its Abbey Delineated, by 
J, Rutter, is nearly ready for publication. 
The embellishments will consist of thir- 
teen highly-finished quarto plates, three 
of which (representing distinct portions 
5 C 
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«r the interior) will be richly and cor- 
rectly coloured in the style of Pyrte’s 
“ Royal Residences.'* 

The fiible, the New Testament, and 
the Common-Prayer Book, are printing 
in London in the German language. 

Mr R. Meikleham, civil engineer, has 
in the press, a Practical Treatise on the 
various Methods Si Healing Buildings, 
by steam, hot air, stoves, and open fires, 
with some introductory observations on 
the combustion of fuel, on the contrivan- 
ces for burning smoke, and other sub- 
jects connected with the economy and 
distribution of Hhat ; with numerous ex- 
planatoiy engravings. 

A Familiar Introduction to Crystallo- 
graphy, is prepdring, in small octavo, in- 
cluding an explanation of the principle and 
use of the common and reflective gonio- 
meters ; illustrated by nearly 400 wood- 
cuts ; by H. J. Brooke, F.R.S. F.L.S. Ac. 

Dr G. Smith has in the press a new 
edition of the Principles of Forensic Me- 
dicine, which will contain much addi- 
tional matter. The volume will embrace 
every tope on which the medical practi- 
tioner is liabK; to be called to give a profes- 
sional opinion in aid of judiciary enquiries. 

Dr Forster is about to publish, Illus- 
trations of the Mode of maintaining 
Health, curing Diseases, and protracting 
Longevity, by attention to the state of 
the Digestive Organs, with popular ob- 
servations on the influence of peculiari- 
ties of air, of diet, and of exercise, on the 
human system. 

lir . Earle has in the press a work, 
containing— IsU Practical Remarks on 
fractures at the upper part of the thigh, 
and particularly lectures within the cap- 
sular ligament ; with critical observations 
on Sir Astlcy Cooper's Treatise on that 
subject, and a description of a bed for 
the relief of patients suffering under these 
accidents and other injuries, and diseases 
which require a state of permanent rest. 
?d?V>bservations on fractures of the Ole- 
cranon. 3d, Description of a new appa- 
ratus for more effectually securing the 
upper extremity in cases of complicated 
injury of the shoulder-joint and scapula. 
4th, On the rc*establishment of a canal 
in the place of a large portion of the 
urethra which had been destroyed. And, 
5th, On the mechanism of the spine. 

Mr J. F. Daniel has in the press a 
volume of Meteorological Essays, embra- 
cing, among others, the following im- 
portant subjects: — ^On the constitution 
of the atmosphere, on the radiation of 
heat in the atmosphere, on meteorological 
instruments, on the climate of London. 

The Society of Painters in Water- 
f/olours have procured a Gallery for their 


interesting exhibition, next door to the 
University Club-house, in Pall Mall Etist. 

The author of the “ j^g^er's Boy" is 
about to rc-appear in a small woric, en- 
titled Hazelwc^ Hall, a drama, in three 
acts, interspersed with songs. 

Mr T. Taylor, the Platonist, is enga- 
ged in preparing for the press a mathe- 
matical work, entitled the Elements of ’a 
new Arithmetical Notation, in some re- 
spects analogous to that of decimals. 

Mr Prescot, author of the Inverted 
Scheme of Copernicus,” has in the press 
the second bmk of his System of the 
World, mathematically demonstrated on 
the Foundation of the First Chapter of 
Genesis. 

The Duke of Mercia, the Lamenta- 
tion of Ireland, and other Pf)em8, by Sir 
Aubrey De Vere Hunt, Bart, are announ- 
ced for publication. 

Mr Landseer, the Engraver, has in the 
press, Sabacan Researches, in a scries of 
essays, addressed to distinguished anti- 
quaries; illustrated with engravings of 
Babylonian cylinders, and other inedited 
monuments of antiquity. 

Mr F. Howell is preparing a new 
Translation of the Characters of Theo- 
phrastus, with the Greek text, notes, and 
numerous wood-cuts. 

A General History and Description of 
the Deanery of Doncaster, is printing by 
the Rev. J. Hunter. 

The Rev. C. Swan is printing Sermons 
on several Subjects, with notes critical, 
historical, and explanatory, in octavo. 

Mr T. Tredgold is engaged on an Es- 
say on the I^inciples and Practice of 
Heating by Steam. 

Exterior Views of the Theatres of Lon- 
don and its Suburbs, with an account of 
each theatre, will soon appear, by Mr D. 
Havell. « 

T. W. Kaye, Esq. will shortly pub- 
lish a Compendious Saxon and English 
Dictionary. 

The Rev. .1. Kenrick is engaged upon 
Q translation from the German, with ad- 
ditions, of Professor Zumpt's Grammar 
of the l^atin language. 

A Short Treatise on British Song-Birds, 
with fifteen coloured engravings, by Mr 
P. Syme, will soon appear. 

EDINBURGH. 

A Treatise on the Law of Accessary Ob- 
ligations. By G. Brodie, Esq. Advocate. 

Euler's Letters to a German Princess 
on different subjects in Philoso- 

phy : a new and corrected Editiohy, with 
Notes and a Life of the Author, '\By 
David Brewster, L.L.D. F.R.S., in 
volumes l2mo., with Engravings. 
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Annotations on various parts of Lord 
Stairs’ Institutions. By Patrick Grant 
Lord Elchies, nearly ready ; J8s. to sub- 
scriliers. 

Volume III. of an Etymological Dic- 
tionary of the Scottish Language. By 
John Jamieson, D.D. 

A Description of Galloway. By Mr 
Andrew Simpson, Minister of Kirkinncr. 
Anno Dom. 1684. In post 8vo. 

A Treatise on the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Music. By G. F. Grahamc, Esq. 

An Account of the Life and Writings 
of the late Thomas Brown, M.D. Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. By the Rev. Da- 
vid Welch, Minister of CrossmichoeL 

A Treatise on the Law of Libel. By 
John Borthwick, Esq. Advocate. 

Sketche.s of the Philosophy of Appa- 
ritions ; or an Attempt to trace such Il- 
lusions to their Physical Causes. By 
Samuel Ilibbcrt, M.D. F.R.S.E. 

The Bachelor’s Wife. Post Svo. 

The Sweeping of my Study. Post 8vo. 

Shortly will be published, in a neat 
pocket volume, illustrated with lithogra- 
phic prints and wood-cuts ; Chemical 
Recreations ; a Series of instructive and 


amusing Experiments, which may l)e 
performed easily, safely, and at little ex- 
pence. To w'hich is prefixed. First Lines 
of Chemistry; in which the principal 
facts of the science, as stated by the most 
celebrated experimentalists, are familiarly 
explained. 

Keith’s Catalogue of Scottish Bishops, 
with a Life of the Author, and a conti- 
nuation of the work down to the present 
time. By the Rev. Dr Russell, Leith. 
The work will be elegantly printed in 
one volume 8vo. ; to subscribers 16s. in 
boards, or on royal pa;^, i,Mii5s. 

The Life of that eminent Lawyer Sir 
Thomas Craig of Riccarton, Author of 
the Treatise de Feude^ ; embracing Bio- 
graphical Sketches of the most eminent 
Scottish Lawyers, who flourished from 
the Institution of the Court of Session 
till the Union of the Crowns. By Pa- 
trick Fraser Tytler, Esq. Advocate, one 
volume 12mo. 

In the press, and sjieedily will be pub- 
lished, in one volume Hvo. An Account 
of the American Baptist Mission to the 
Burman B'mpire, in a Series of Letters, 
addressed to a Gentleiflan in London. 
By Ann II. Judson. 


MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 

AlUIOBICULTUUE, 

Dendrologia Britannica ; or, Trees and 
Shrubs that will live in the open Air of 
Britain throughout the Year. By P. W, 
Watson. No. V. Svo. 4s. 6d. 

BIBLlOGliAPllY. 

Richard Bayncs’s Catalogue of an exten- 
sive Colleetion of Second-hand Books for 
1833 : comprising many articles of rare 
cKTcurrence in Theology, and every other 
Department of Literature. 3s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Life and Adventures of Lady Anne, the 
little Pedlar. 13mo. 3s. 6d. 

Three Years’ Adventures of a Minor in 
England, the West Indies, South Caro- 
lina, and Georgia. By W. Butterworth. 
Svo. ds. 

Memoirs of a Captivity among the In- 
dians of North America, from Childhood 
to the age of Nineteen. By J. D. Hunter. 
12s. 

The Life of AU Pacha, second edition. 

>^hc Life of Napoleon Bonaparb. By 
H. Ireland, in Numbers. Is. each. 

Memoirs of Francis Barnet, the Lefevre 
of “ No Fiction.” 2 vols. 13mo. 12s. 

Orme’s Life of William Kiflin. 5s. 6d. 


Memoires du General Rapp, Premier 
Aide.de-Camp de Najjolcon- Ecrits jjar 
lui-memc, et publics par sa Fami’le. Svo. 
10s. 6d. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Elements of Experimental Chemistry. 
By W. Henry, M.D. Ninth Edition. 2 
vols. j£.lir4s. 

CLASSICS. 

Select Works of Porphyry ; containing 
his Four Books on Abstinence from Ani- 
mal Food. Translated by T. TayJ|gp 8vo. 
lOs. 6d. 

Paloeoromaica ; or Disquisitions, in- 
quiring whether the Hellenistic Style is 
not Latin-Grcek ? Svo. 16s. 

An Introduction to the Hebrew Lan- 
guage. By W. H. Helnemann. l^mo. 5s. 

DRAMA. 

Ahasuerus the Wanderer, a Dramatic 
Legend. In six Parts. Svo. 5s. 6d. 

Durazzo, a Tragedy. By Jas. Haynes. 
Svo. 4a. 6d. 

The Bridal of Armagnac, a Tragedy. 
By the Rev. T. Streatfield, F.S.A. Svo. 
7s. 6d. 

EDUCATIOK. 

Advice to Young Mothers, on the Phy- 
sical Education of Children. By a Grand- 
mother. l3roo. 7s. 6d. 
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An Inquiry into the Revenues and 
Abuses of the Free Grammar School at 
Brentwood, in the County of Essex. 
3s. 6d: 

Toequot’s Latin Scholar’s Guide, being 
a Key to Clarke’s and Turner’s Exercises. 
The fourth edition. 12s. 

Collectanea I.atina ; or Easy Constru- 
ing Lessons, from Ae best Latin authors. 
By the Rev. W. Allen, M.A. 3s. 

The Widow of Roseneath, a Lesson of 
Piety; aifectionatcly dedicated to the 
Young. 18mo. Is. 

7'he Sabbath-School Magazine for Scot- 
land. 6d. * 

The Student’s Companion ; a Literary, 
Mathematical, and Philosophical Miscel- 
lany. No. 11. is* to be continued half- 
yearly. 

An Examination of the Principles on 
w'hich the British and Foreign School 
Society is established. By William Wil- 
liams. Is. 

Observations relative to Infant Schools. 
By Thomas Pole, M.D. 2s. Gd. 

The Correspondent’s Assistant. l2mo. 
4s. 6d. 

f INE ARTS. 

Portraits and Biography of the most 
Illustrious Personages of Great Britain : 
with Biographical Memoirs of theii Lives 
and Actions. By Edmund Lodge, Esq. 
Norroy King of Arms, F.S.A. Part I. 
imperial 8vo. 1 2s. Gd. ; and royal 4to. 
with proof impressions on India paper, 
£.l»bs, 

A Cabinet of Portraits, consisting of 
Distinguished Characters, British and 
Foreign : accompanied with a brief Me- 
moir of each Person. 8vo. Boards : com- 
prising sixty-four Portraits, engraved in a 
superior manner. 18s. 

The Italian School of Design, being a 
Series of Fac-Similes of Original Draw- 
ings by the most eminent Painters and 
Sculptors of Italy. With Biographical 
Notices of the Artists, and Observations 
on tlSSt Works. By William Young 
Ottley, Esq. Folio, £.12iil2s. Colom- 
bicr folio, i.lSnlSs. Proofs, .£.31iil0s. 

The Third Part of Mr Ottlcy’s Italian 
School of Design ; containing 41 plates 
and lettcr-press, completing the work. 
Price to subscribers, £. 7 h 1 7 «» Gd. Proofs, 
X.lOnlOs. 

Views in Spain, from Drawings. By 
E.H. Locker, Esq. F.R.S. No. I. Im- 
perial 8vo. 8s. or Proofs in 4to. 12s. 

A Portrait of the Rev. Thomas Cherrj\ 
10s. Gd. 

GEOORArilY. 

The Geography and History of Ame- 
rica and the West Indies, to 1*822. Hvo. 
186. 


The Fifth Volume of Dr Lingard's His- 
tory of England. 4to. £.1 II 1.5s. * 

Memoirs, Historiques, Politiques, et 
Militaires, sur la Revolution dc Naples en 
1820 et 1821. Par le General Carascosa. 
8vo. 1 2s. 

The Soxon Chronicles, with an English 
Translation, Notes, &c. By the Rev. J. 
Ingram. 4to. £.3iil3iiGd. 

Vol. III. of the History of England 
during the Middle Ages. By Sharon 
Turner. F.S.A. 4to. £.2ii2s. 

MEDICINE. 

Medical Jurisprudence; comprehending 
Medical, Chemical, Anatomical, and Sur- 
gical Investigations. By J. A. Paris, 
M.D. Ac. 3 vols. 8vo. jC.lnlGs. 

The Utility and Importance of Fumi- 
gating Baths illustrated. By Jonathan 
Green. 8vo. 2s. 

A Practical I’reatise on the Secretion 
and l^^xcretion of Urine. By John How- 
ship. 8vo. 13s. 

Pharmacopceia Imperialis ; sive Phar- 
macopoeia Londinensis, Edinburgensis, ct 
Dublinensis, collatac ; cum notis Anglicis 
decompositiones chcmicus exporentibus : 
editio scevndu, 12mo. 7s. 

The Quarterly Journal of Foreign and 
British Medicine and Surgery, and of the 
Sciences connected with them ; with ori- 
ginal Cases and Communications. No. 
XVIII. 4s. Gd. 

A Manual of Toxicology ; in which the 
Symptoms, Treatment, and Tests, of the 
various Poisons, Mineral, Vegetable, and 
Animal, are concisely stated. Second 
Edition, with Additions. By William 
Stow, M.R.C.S. l8mo. Is. Gd. 

MISCELLANIES. 

The London Apiarian Guide for Bee- 
keepers. By John Milton. 8vo. 2s. 

An Essay on Liberalism. 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

The Cambridge Tart. By Socius. 8vo. 
Bs. 

A Letter to the Right Honourable 
George Canning, on the Principle and Ad- 
ministration of the English Poor Laws. 
By a Select Vestryman of the parish of 
Putney, under the 59th Geo. III. cap, 
12. 3s. 

A Letter to the Right Honourable the 
Earl of Chichester, on the Practicability of 
rendering those Properties of Air, which 
relate to Caloric, applicable to New and 
Important Purposes. 2s. 

A Letter to the Lord Chancellor on the 
Nature and Interpretation qj^Ii^rwuiq^ess 
of Mind, and Imbecility of IntelleciU\By 
John' Haslam, M.D. Is. Gd. 

A Sketch of a Proposed Universal Sys^ 
tern of Weights and Measures, Is. 
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A Description of the Universal Tele- 
graph for Day and Night Signals. By 
C. W. Easley, F.R.S. 2s. 

An Essay on the Objects of Taste. In 
three Parts 12mo. 5s. boards. 

The Progresses and Public Processions 
of Queen Elizabeth. Illustrated with His- 
torical Notes. By John Nichols, F.S.A. 
New Edition. 3 vols. 4to. £.9ii9s. 


An Essay on the History and Theory 
of Music ; and on the Qu^ities, Capabi- 
lities, and Management of the Human 
Voice. By J. Nathan.^ 4to. jC.2. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

The Anti-Newtonian ; or a True Sys- 
tem of the Universe. 8vo. 3.s. 

NOVELS, TALES, AND ROMANCES. 

Accredited Ghost Storicc ; collected and 
edited by J. M. Jarvis, Esq. royal IBmo. 
(is. 

Integrity, a Talc. By Mrs Hofland. 
l2mo. 6s. 

Heraldic Anomalies, or Hank Confu- 
sion in our Orders of Precedence. 2 vols. 
XM. 

The IStonian. Third edition. 3 vols. 
Dost 8vo. XM II lOiiGd. 

Body and Soul, Vol. II. 9s. 

' The King of the Peak, a Romance. 

' 3 vols. 12mo. X.liils. 

Adelaide, or the Intrepid Daughter. 5s. 

Points of Humour, illustrated by George 
Cruikshank, IB plates and wood-cuts, 
royal Bvo. Bs.— proofs, 12s. 6d. 

Martha, a memorial of an only belov- 
ed Sister. By A. Read. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 

Vathek. By W. Beckford, Esq. a new 
edition. 10s. 6d. 

Blossoms of Anecdote and Wit, or 
Mirth for the Parlour. IBmo. 7s. 

Tales of Old Mr Jefferson, of Gray’s 
Inn ; cx>llectcd by Young Mr Jefferson, 
of Lyon’s Inn. The first Scries. 2 vols. 
12mu. 15s. bds. 

Seventy-six. By the Author of Logan. 
3 vols. 12mo. IBs. bds. 

POETRY. 

Flowers of Roman Poesy. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Remembrance, with other Poems. By 
W. Gray. 3s. 

National Songs of Scotland. 5s. 6d. 

The Forest Minstrel, and other Poems. 
By William and Mary Howitt. Foolscap 
Bvo. 7s. fid. 

Poetical Memoirs : the Exile, a Tale. 
By J. Bird. Bvo. fis. fid. 

The W^sSfar^Miarcilasso de ia Vega; 
transla«€d into English verse. By J. H. 
Wif^n. Post Bvo. 12s. 

Italy. By S. Rogers, Esq. Crown Bvo. 
Bs. fid. 


Emancipation, a poem, in two cantos. 
By the Ghost of Martin Luther. 5s. 

A new Volume of Poems. By Charles 
Lloyd. Bvo. 3s. fid. 

Vocal Anthology, or the Flowers of 
Song. No. I. fis. 

POLITICS AND POLITl,CAL ECONOMY. 

Relative Taxation. By T. Vaux. Bvo. 
7s. (id. 

Anecdotes of the Spanish and Portu- 
guese Revolutions. By Count Pecchio. 
Bvo. 

The English Constitutidh produced and 
illustrated. By Major Cartwright. 12s. 

The Measure of Value stated and illus- 
trated, with an application of it to the al- 
terations in the Value of the English Cur- 
rency since 1790. By the Kev. T. R. 
Malthus, M.A. F.R.S. Bvo. 3s. fid. 

An Examination of the Principles of the 
Slave Register Bill, and of the Means of 
Emancipation ijrojiosed by the Authors of 
the Bill. By G. W. Jordan, Esq. F.R.S. 
4s. 

Recent Scenes and Occurrences in Ire- 
land : in a letter to a Frlcn(> in England. 
3s. fid. 

New Ideas on Population, with remarks 
on the Theories of Godwin and Malthus. 
By A. 11. Everett. 

THEOLOGY. 

A Sermon on the Extended Blessings 
of Christianity, preached at Bath. By the 
Rev. II. Marriot. Bvo. Is. fid. 

The Holy Life of Mrs Elizabeth Wal- 
ker. By Anthony Walker, D.D. 3s. fid. 

Mary Magdalene’s Funeral Tears for 
the Death of our Saviour. By R. South- 
well. 2 vols. Royal Ifimo. Bs. 

The Eventide ; being a Development 
of the Mysteries of Daniel and St. John, 
&c. By S. A. Brown. 2 vols. Bvo. IBs. 

Dissertations introductory to the Study 
and right Understanding of the Language 
Structure, and Contents, of the Apoca- 
lypse. By A. Tilloch, L.L.D. Bvo. 12s. 

A Manual of Instruction and Devotion 
on the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 
By the Kev. J. Hewlett, B.D. IBmo. 3s. 

The Harmony of the Scriptures Vin- 
dicated, or apparently contradictory pas- 
sages reconciled: in nineteen Lectures. 
By the Rev. J. H. Cox. Bvo. 78. fid. bds. 

Jesus shewing Mercy. By the Rev. J. 
H. Cox : a new edition, improved. IBmo. 
2s. fid. bds. 

Lectures on the Book of Genesis. By 
J. Rudge, D. D. F. R. S. 2 vols. Bvo. 
XMiils. 

Bishop Marsh’s Theological Lectures, 
Part VII. on the Authority of the Old 
Testament. Bvo. 2s. 
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Five Lectures on the Gospel of St John. 
By C. J. Bloomfield, D.D. 12mo. 2s. 

Sermons. By the late very Rev. W. 
Pearce. Svo. 12s. 

Treatises on Justification and Regener- 
ation. By J. Witherspoon, D.D. : with 
an introductory Essay by William Wilber- 
force, Esq. 12gio. 4s. hds. 

A Present for the Convalescent. By 
the Rev. J. Fry. 12mo. 4s. 

Sketches of Sermons, preached to va- 
rious congregations, and on the £uro|iean 
Continent ; furnished by their respective 
Authors. VpL V. 12mo. 4fl.* hds. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

A Picturesque Promenade round Dor- 
king, in Surrey. By John Timbs. 2d 
edition, with thirteen engravings. l2mo. 
8s. 6d. 

Bibliotheca Gloucestrcnsis ; a reprint of 
scarce tracts relating to the county and 
city of Gloucester; portrait and map. 
4to. 198. 6d. — royal 4to. jC.luls. 
typography. 

Practical Hints on Decorative Printing. 
By Williaqi Savage. 4to. with Fifty Il- 
lustrations, £.5irl5ii6d. bds.-.^r on Co- 
lumbicr paper, 4to. JlMlidls. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Recollections of the Peninsula: con- 
taining Sketches of the manners and cha- 
racter of the Spanish Nation. 8vo. 8s. 

'I'ravcls through Sweden, Norway, and 
Finmark, to the North Cape, in the Sum- 
mer of 1820. By A. De Capell Brooke. 
4to. jC.2ii10s. 


EDINBURGH. 

The Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, 
conducted by Dr Brewster and Profes- 
sor Jamieson, with Engravings, No. 17, 
May 1st. 7s. 6d. sewed. 

The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Jgprnal, No. 76. 6s. sewed. 

An Address to the Inhabitants of the 
Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, in the Lord- 
ship of Galloway, particularly to the Ma- 
gistrates and the Kirk-Session, rcspect- 
ing the laws relating to the Poor, with 

Appendix of Acts of Parliament, &c. 
By S& Alexander Gordon, Knt., Steward- 
depute of the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright. 
3s. 6d. 

History of Suli and Parga, contain- 
ing their Chronology and their Wars, 
particularly those with Ali Pasha, Prince 
of Greece : written originally in Modem 
Greek, and then translated into English, 
from the Italian of C. Gherardin!, of 
Milan. PostBva 78. 6d. 


Memoirs of the Caledonian Horticul- 
tural Society. No. XI. with Engravings. 
3s. 

Fac-Simile of Bums’s celebrated poem, 
entitled the Jolly Beggars ; from the Ori* 
ginal Manuscript in the possession of 
Thos. Stewart, Esq., Greenock. 4to. 5s. 

Enumeration of the Inhabitants of 
Scotland ; taken iVom the Government 
Abstracts of 1801, 1811, 1821 ; contain- 
ing a particular Account of every parish 
in Scotland, and many useful details re- 
specting England, Wales, and Ireland. 
8vo. 5s. 

Reginald Dalton. By the Author of 
Valerius, and Adam Blair. 3 vols. Post 
8vo. dbM 11 1 1 it6d. 

The Scottish Pulpit, a Collection of ■ 
Sermons, by eminent Clergymen of the 
Church of Scotland ; edited by the Rev. 
Robert Gillan, Author of the “ Abridge- 
ment of the Acts of Assemblies.** 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

Report of the Trial of the Actu)n of 
Damages for Defamation, at the instance 
of Capt. Hector Maclean of Mull, against 
the Rev. Alexander Fraser, Minister of 
the Parish of Torosay. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Remarks, by the Procurator and Agent 
for the Church, on an Abstract of the 
Law Proceedings in the case of the Manse 
of Aberdour, in Aberdeenshire, in 8vo. \ 
Is. stitched. i 

An alarm to Unconverted Sinners, by / 
the Rev. Joseph Alleine, with an Intro-;, 
di^^tory E^ssay by the Rev. Andrew Thom- 
son, A.M. Minister of St George’s, Edin- 
burgh. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Essays, Moral and Religious, on va- 
rious Subjects, by a Layman. Second Edi- 
tion enlarged, in 2 vols. 8vo. £.liillii6d. 
boards. 

Henry Lord Darnley, a Tragedy, with 
an Intr^uctory Dissertation on the Mur- 
der of Lord Darnley. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica ; or Dic- 
tionary of Arts, Sciences, and Miscel- 
laneous Literature, Vol. XX. Part 11. 
which completes the work ; Sixth 
tion: revised, corrected, and improved. 
Illustrated by nearly 600 Engravings. 

Interesting Roman Antiquities recently 
discovered in Fife, ascertaining the site 
of the great battle fought betwixt Agri- 
cola and Galgacus; with the discovery , 
of the position of five Roman Towers, 
and of the site and names of upwards 
of seventy Roman Forts ; also, Observa- 
tions regarding the Ancient Palaces of 
the British Kings, in the Town of Aber- 
nethy, and other locafliMiiiij[fls^. By 
the R^. Andrew Brnall) Edensh^i 6vo. 
10B.6d. 
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EUROPE. 

FnANCE AND Spain. — The main 
French army, under the Due d’Angou- 
Icme, entered Madrid without resistance 
on the 23d May, the constitutional troops 
by which the city was occupied having 
evacuated it by convention, and retired 
on Talavera. The Duke, on reaching 
Madrid, caused a proclamation to be pub- 
lished, in which he assured the Spanish 
nation, that the French troops had 
come as friends, and as auxiliaries, to 
help her to restore her altars, to deli- 
ver her King, and to re-estabiish jus- 
tice, order, and peace, in her Ijosom.” 
With tiiis view his Royal Highness im- 
inediaLely set up the political machinery, 
with which, in the mean time, he propo- 
ses to govern Spain. This he affected 
to do through the medium of the Coun- 
cil of Castile, a body which, though it 
had long been politically dead, has been 
resuscitated by the Due d'Angouleme, 
/or the purpose of giving this appoint- 
ment some show of having been made 
by a Spanish authority. This Council 
having met, nominated a Regency, con- 
sisting of the five following members, 
viz.— the Duke del Infantado, President 
of the Council of Castile ; the Duke dc 
Montemar, President of the Council of 
the Indies ; Baron d'Eroles ; M. Chaldc' 
ron, a Member of the Provisional Junta, 
who accompanied the Due d'Angouleme 
to Madrid, and the Bishop of Osma. — 
The Regency having been installed, im- 
mediately began to exercise its functions ; 
and its first act has liecn the appoint- 
ment of Ambassadors to all the Courts of 
Europe. 

Previous to these events, the constitu- 
tional cause in Spain was deserted by 
one of its Generals, the Count Abisbal, 
(O’Donnel,) to whom the command of 
the army of Madrid had been commit- 
ted; but it does not appear that his 
troops shared in his trcacheiy ; since the 
convention for the evacuation of Madrid 
Was signed on the part of the Spaniards 
by General Zayas, who succeeded Abis- 
bal in the command, and under whom 
the soldiers, some days afterwards, brave- 
ly repelled an attack by the French on 
their newj||jj(^on. Abisbal attempted 
to di^^m his treachery, by professing 
a ^li for the formation of a new Cortes, 
and a new Constitution. On the ilth 
it appears that a certain Count Montijo 


w'rote a letter to him, stating, exactly in 
the language and sentiments of the French 
themselves, that the people of Sfiain were 
not generally favourable to the Consti- 
tution ; that the King was in actual thral- 
dom ; and inviting him, fur the sake of 
both King and country, to declare him- 
self indei)endent. — County Abisbal an- 
swered on the 15th, that, while he was 
bound to obey the orders of the existing 
Government, he w'ould not conceal his 
opinion, that the majority of the nation 
wore not favourable to the (Constitution of 
1812 ; and that the plan to be followed, 
according to his own individual and pri- 
vate judgment, should be, 

“ Firhilij^ To notify to the invading 
army, that the nation, in eoncurrence with 
the King, ]>r()posed to make in its pre- 
sent Constitution sucli alterations us ex- 
perience has taught to be necessary, to 
unite the minds of the Spaniards, and 
ensure their happiness, .xs well as the 
dignity of the Constitutional Throne ; 
and that, cunse(|uently, it ought to re- 
tire from the Spanish territory, and con- 
fine itself to amicable intervention by 
means of its Ambassador. — Secondly^ 
That his Majesty and his (h)vcrnment 
should again lx; established at Madrid, as 
the capital of the Monarchy, lest it sliii^ld 
be said that lie sojourns at Seville against 
his inclination. — Thirdly., That, in order 
to make in the Constitution such re- 
forms as are deemed requisite, a new 
Cortes should be convened, whose depu- 
ties should present themselves with the 
])owcrs specified by the Constitution.— 
Fourthly.^ That it be proposed to his Ma- 
jesty, that he would iW pleased to choose 
a Ministry, which should be weddgdoJp 
no party, and should deserve the confi- 
dence of all, as well as that of Foreign 
Powers, — And, Fifthly^ That u general 
amnesty should be decreed ; and that a 
disposition should be evinced to pay at- 
tention to, and employ without ani; re- 
gard to former opinions, all Spaniards 
who, from their penetration, services, and 
patriotism, should be worthy of being 
preferred,'* 

The defection of Abisbal, it wai at 
first supposed, would prove Altai to the 
cause of freedom in Spain, and it was even 
asserted that the Cortes were inditied to 
enter into negociations with the invaders, 
and to modify the Constitution agreeably 
to their dictation. Subsequent aceountSi 
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however, do not bear out this htatcmciiL 
None of the other Sixinish Commanders 
appear to liavc joined in the sentiments of 
Abisbal, nor, b}’ all accounts, has he been 
able to detach a single soldier from the 
cause of the Constitutional Government. 
The Spanish armies, on the contrary, are 
not relaxing in the least their exertions, 
and though they Iiave not yet been able 
to oppose the invaders in a pitched battle, 
they continue to attack them, whenever 
an opportunity offers, with unabated vi- 
gour. Mina still continues his active and 
enterprising movements, and he has evi- 
dently paralizeh all the invaders' plans. 
Marchal Monccy remains in Catalonia, 
beyond which he dares not advance to co- 
operate with th*c other corps of the French 
army. Mina's force in Catalonia is stat- 
ed at 22,000 veterans ; while nullasteros, 
in Valencia, is actively organising the 
army which is to hill on the left wing of 
the French, should they advance bt^yond 
Madrid. Numerous armed and disciplin- 
ed biinds, it is also said, have gone forth 
from Madrid and other towns ; and all 
the fortresses are still in the hands of the 
Spaniards. ^*^ot one has been reduced by 
the enemy. In Barcelona is a garrison of 
10,000 militia, and Figucras has 4000, 
while St Sebastian and Pam])eluna arc 
defended by adequate garrisons, who sally 
out and interrupt the French convoys and 
communications. 

In the meantime, the Spanish Govern- 
ment and the Cortes arc far from being, 
as was represented, disjioscd to make con- 
cessions, and enter into a disgraceful corn- 
promise witli the invaders of their country. 
The proceedings of the Cortes are in uni- 
son W'ith the views of the Ministry, and 
display a truly imtriotic spirit. In the 
sitting of the 16th May the following de- 
cree was proposed on the report of a 
Committee, and carried 

Art. 1. That the property of all Span- 
iards who folio w\ the French army, and all 
ffictiDUS, be declared sequestrated. 

Art. 2. That the proixirty in unoccupi- 
ed territory, of Spaniards or foreigners, 
who, living in occupied territory, favour 
the operations of the French Government, 
or of any person who usurps legitimate 
autRority, or denounces or i)ersecutcs pa- 
triots, shdl be seized and administered 
for the use of the State. 

All the penalties of high treason arc 
also denounced against any one who acts 
under the usuri)ed authority of the Re- 
gency, who favours in any manner the 
entrance of the French troops, or who fo- 
ments rebellion by proclamations, exhort- 
ations, or pastoral letters, &c. 

At Madrid the mock Regency have re- 
ceived the support of a number of the Gran- 


dees of Spain, who have presented an ad- 
dress, or act of submission, to the Due d*- 
Angoulemc, expressive of their gratitude, 
ond which is signed by 31 individuals ol this 
class, among whom arc several females. 

The Courier Fran^ais^ remarking on 
this address, recalls one of the same de- 
scription, which w'as presented to Joseph 
Buonaparte by the Duke of Infantado, 
then President of the Regency established 
at Madrid, in the name of the Grandees 
of Spain. This address assured Jose])h, 
as his Spanish Majesty, “ that liis august 
presence w'as most ardently desired, ti* 
confirm the ideas, conciliate the interests, 
and re-establish the order so neccsstiry 
for the restoration of Spain.” It went 
on to say, “ that the Spaniards were ce- 
lebrated at all times for their attachment 
to their Sovereigns, and that his Majesty 
(Joseph) would exiMirience from them 
the same fidelity and devotion.” It im- 
plored him to “ receive their homage with 
the goodness of which he had given so 
many proofs at Naples, and the reports of 
which had reached them.” The Grandees, 
then at Bayonne, by whom this famous 
address was presented, beside the Duke of 
Infantado, were, the Dukes of Hijar, of 
Ossuna, and Del Parque ; the Marquis 
of Santa Cruz ; the Counts Fcrnan N mez, 
Santa Colonna, Orgaz, and others, com- 
prising the first families in the kingdom. 
We cannot find any of these names 
among Angoulcme's parasites ; but boP> 
are documents of the same descri^itior . 
The Castilian Nobility seem to have Tr.ui i 
the same character as the French Nci 
blesse before the Revolution. ’Tl ‘ No- 
bility of France sunk before that 
flood ; and those of Si)ain, if they en^^. a- 
vour to stem the tide, may meet 
same fate. 

Sir Robert Wilson, and his galla * 
associates. Colonel Light, Captain Erskinc. 
(grandson of l.ord Krskine) with some 
French and German officers, arrived a\ 
Vigo on the 1st of May, as volunteers b 
the cause of Spanish liberty, and 11U!< 
W'ith the most flattering reception. Sr 
Rolicrt harangued the local militia c' 
Vigo in an animated speech, breathir.' 
all those liberal and generous sentiment 
which arc connected with the Spani . ■ 
cause. They set off for Corunna, v?hith» ■ 
thqr were conducted by a guard of soldiers 
appointed to escort them. There they 
were received with every demonstration 
of joy. In a letter received from Sii 
Robert Wilson, he expresses himsdf with 
confidence on the ultimiXSE^^Basli& of the 
struggle. “ Our triumph (says 'he) i 
certain ; but it is an object to presot' - 
the country, and repulse the invader Wt 
quickly as possible.” 
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AMRItICA. 

MExico-^Havannah Gaaettte of the 
29th 4pril oqztNti some interesting par* 
ticulars res|!)cctiiig the brief £inperor«ship 
spf the adventurer Iturbide, from which 
the following is extracted : \ 

On the 19th of this month Augustin 
Iturbide communicated to the Congress 
his abdication of the throne. 

The liberating army baa entered Mexico. 
A Board of War, attached to the Emper- 
or, advised him to o[)pose them by force, 
but he dissuaded them from this mea- 
sure, stating that he wished no blood 
shed, and sought only the happiness of his 
counlly. ‘ 



1st, Tliaf the army should nof cf^Me 
his fate, but the Congress. 

2d, ThAt he should lie escorted by Gene- 
ral Bravo, and be permitted to go to Tu- 
lacingo, whence he would make arrange- 
ments to embark with his family and 
cfl'ectB to Jamaica. 

3d, That all tbe^, troops wij|h him 
should bccoma a part of the libeititiAg 
army.” 

ANSWER. 

1st, It capnot be permitted that you 
should go to l^lancingo, nor to Jamaica. 

2d, In case that yqp shall be per- 
mitted to go any where, you shall bb es- 
corted by General Bravo and his troops. 

3d, As to the troops referred to, their 
dispo^ will be considered*'* 


PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House of Lii$rii8 — May 9. — The 
Earl of Liverpool, in reply to a question 
by the Marquis of Lansdown, explaitti|ili 
that the only coercive measure intetli^: 
for the trunquillisation of Ireland is fl fpf. 
ncw«d of the Insurrection Act ; and that 
^ no < -tnsiderable augmentation of the mili- 
tary ^ce in that kingdom is at present 
OUntemplated. 

May 12.-— Lord Grey moved for infor- 
mation from Ministers on the subject of 
the apture of the Veloz, Spanish merchant 
•’m, by the Jean Bart, French cruiser, 
Hia to a declaration of war by France, 
^ordship afterwards dw^clt pn , flier 
^'lama^fiiAn of the Provisional Goveth^- 
t M at the Du ke of A ngoulcme in Spain, 

« which he also required information, 
le ^hird point on which his speech rest- 
.i was the ^||iuation in which France 
!>tatids vvith' jpipect to the Alliance of So- 
vereigns assembled at Verona. His Lord- 
ship spoke at considerable length in answer 
fegtsif y Canning's speech in the House of 
and vindicated the consistency 
nllown wishes to succour Spain now', 
witfar,^^ confessions of despair for the 
aia in 1810. The Earl of Liver- 
lUed, as to the aflhir of the Jean 
French Government had 
received ;]iraformation upon the subject; 
and that he had understood, ftum the 


duct w^as calculated to “ throw cold water” 
.upon the efforts made for the emancipa- 
tion of Spain. After Lords Holland and 
Ellenborough had spoken (fh the necessity 
'bf supporting the cause of Spain, the mo- 
.l^n was negatived without a division. 

May 13. — The Archbishop of Canter, 
bury presented the lle(X>rt of the Com- 
mittee appointed for the investigation of 
the marriage laws. The Report recom- 
mends, that, in respect of inairiages by 
banns, the law should be restored to the 
state in w hich it stood before last Session, 
extending the privilege of publishingBanns 
to the ministers of certain churches and 
cha|)cls excluded by the bid law-. As to 
marriages by licence, the Report proposes 
some new forms, and an additional secu- 
rity by mutual bunds. Jt suggests, that the 
marriages of minors, without consent, 
should be held voidable withM twelve 
months, but not after; and proposes to pu- 
nish the party guilty of perjury b y a for- 
feilure of all property acquired bytlUlIb^ 
riage. These, with some additional penal- 
ties upon persons falsely assuming thedia- 
racter of clergymen, and a confession that 
the Committee could not agree upon any 
provisions for the marriages of Unitarians 
and Catholics, constitute the princi|Sil| fea- 
tures of the Report. Lord EUenbor(m)|^ 
expressed his disapprobation of the clause 


Equlilisfa Commander in the West-India 
seas, that the Spa|i|||^ vessel was the ag- 
greMfe With reg^ to the militaiy pre- 
p«lpj||H|pbf Russia and Austria, he said, 
thidtlP^^^Iribrencesthese preparations 
iptgd, thMiy mete such as could not 
ye questioned by any foreign state ; and 
in aUysiOh to Em Grey*s conduct in 18 J 0, 
he persisted in the assertion thattluit eon- 
* vor.. xir. 


allov^g marriages to be voided prithin 
twelve months, as open to profligate abuse. 
The Archbishop, without replying, pre- 
sented a bill founded on the Rqxtrt, which 
was read afirsttim^ InansweTtoapkidon 
from the Governor of. the Russian Com- 
pany, complaining thawnaniages afaread 
bad been questioned, though ^ebrated 
conformably with the law of the country 
5 D 
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iniif'hlleh they took |>lai!(^l!J6rd Stowell 
dccUired that all such tn^ttrHages are un- 
doubtedly valid. 

May 87— The Archbishop of Canter- 
buty, in moving the order of the day for 
the second reading of the Marriage Laws 
Consolidation Bill, justified the clause per- 
mitting marriage^ irregularly contracted 
to be voided within a year from their oe« 
lebration, on the ground that some degree 
of protection w*as necessary for minors, 
and that less titian that proposed would be 
totally insuflleient. T.<oid Ellenborough 
appealed to the ^experience of the noble 
L(^s present to say, whether the exist- 
ing law, widch contemplated no nullity 
of marriage in any case, was productive 
of any inconvenience. The clause for per- 
mitting marriages to be voided within the 
year his Lordship characterised as more 
suitable to the taste of some theatrical Don 
Juan^ than to the principles of a grave 
Legislative Assembly. The Earl of West- 
moreland and the Bishop of Chester op- 
posed the clause. After a short conversa- 
tion between Lord Ellenborough, the Bi« 
shop of Derrj^ and the Lord Chancellor,' 
respecting marriages within the prohibit^ 
ed degrees, the result of which was, thii| 
such marriages would not be aifbeted ^ 
one way or the other by the proposed law, 
the bill was read a second time. 

House of Commovs.— 17.— 
Previous to Mr Plunkett's bringing for- 
ward the question of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion on Thursday evening, a number of 
petitions were presented against any far- 
ther concessions being n^c to Roman 
Catholics, and Mr Coke presented one 
from several of Clergy of the diocese 
of Norwich in favour of the Catholic 
Claims. After Sir F. Burdett, Mr Can- 
ning, Mr H. G. Bennet, Mr Peel, Mr 
Tlem^ and others, had spoken, Mr 
BrougHun rose, and in' a strain of unu- 
sual invective, declaimed against the way 
• the Catholic question, session af- 

ter s^ion, was trifled with. He charged 
the Right Hon. Secretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs wfrh sacrificing the cause of the 
Catholics to his eagiemess for office, and 
prooeeded to desciiec, in extremely strong 
language, the means by which Mr Can- 
ning had conciliated the Lord Chancel- 
lor, which he characterized as tin ihstonce 
of monstrous truckling'* and base po- 
litical teigiversation. Mr £|rougl^aitii> was 
in the middle of a sentence wneii Mr 
Caiuitog suddenly rosd^ and dediui^ Chat 
tba tlBeitions of the Hon. ’ and Lekmed 
OibH|ji|nnn were/afro. ^ The Sp^ker jond, 
were for a fow mpmenfo con-, 
gt boldness of the contriidi^ 
tfinn* Ills surprise, the fdr- 

Mr Winning, that by sucfi^ 


words he had vielated the customs and 
oMers** of the House, and hoped that hu 
would retract the. expShision ke had 
used.*^ Mr Canning, Whhe he expressed .. 
hhr regret at having violated the custom;/ 
of the House, and apologizing ' for^ tKe 
same, added, but no consideration on 
earth shall induce me to retract what* 1 
have said.*’ The Speaker then, upon 
the suggestion of the Chanc^dr of thp 
Exchequer, called upon Mr Brougham, 
as the first transgressor, for an exfilana- 
tion of the offensive words, which the 
hitter refused to give. Mr Bankes then 
moved that both the Hon. Members .^hould 
be taken into custody, when|tdfl;^.fl long 
conversation, in wli|||^^^eral Members 
took part, at lengtnJwPu a suggestion 
of Sir R. Wilson, Brougham’s 

attack was made ent^f&' in a political 
feeling, and not with a ^'rsonal one, and 
that if Mr Canning retnieted his expres- 
sion, slating its having been used with the 
impression that the dgjfrges against him 
were personally offensive, Mr Brougham 
mfUfot subsequently (as the House had 
matter up, and it could by 
/n^ility go no farther,) explain the. 
Xlilis in which he had used the words 
‘^^hich the Minister found offensive ; Mr . 
^ 'banning immediately accepted thi%inode 
of explanation, and the unfortuna^ 
understanding was almost instantly ar- 
ranged, by the Right Hon. Gentleman 
provisionally retracting his unceremonious 
contradiction, and Mr Brougham con- 
ferring that his observations were not in- 
to be personal. Mr Bankes then 
rilbdrew his motion for takw.^e Hon. 
lilembcrs into custody. Ai^ the ex- 
traordinary agitation occasidhed by this 
' unpleasant misunderstanding, Mr Plun- 
kett persevered in,.bringijw>fr^ard his 
motion. After be hod and ex- 

pressed his determinatipil to proceed 
Sir F. Burdett, Mr Hume, Earl Sefton, 
Mr Hobhouse, Mr G. Bennet, Ge 
Ferguson, Mr Coke, Sir R. WB 
rose from their seats and leB the ] 
in pursuance of Sir F. Bluett's 
test” against the proceeding as a 'k J 
debate !**— Mr Plunkett's tone 
sually despondent, and he 
speaker upon the ai^^ect, Mes^ 

Bankes and Becher, neithS^ wh,om 
obtained a hearing. Mr Lambton 
ractenzed Mr Pl mt ii it t's conduct,^in 
brit^g forward theW>ject, 
deception. Three' several i 
joumment were then pfl _ 
of which, for an the 

House, Was caixi^ bj[¥n^orl]R''’bf S13 

toUi. ' 

’ 18 i^Tl 9 .Jlc^e, dutfef ' the .grater 
part df tlib' l^fng, was engag^ in a« 
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Committee of S^pp^i |>i>9Viou8 to orld^, for assauHiogf. jite Lord Licutenaid^aa 
in reply to a queation i^kaieral Gfljl- carried againat^Ministdrs by a ougoiity 
coyne, Mr Plq^tt declared, that it was of 3L 

not his'intentlwto tenew the disciusion 25.-^Lord John Russell brou|;ht for- 

t the Catholic question tliis session, un« ward, his motion for a Parliamentary Re« 
B directed to do so. by the friends "of form, w^hich he introduced in an ex- 
the measure. tremsly neat speech. His Lordship said, 

.81..— The Warehousing Bill was read that bis plan was to mppress close bo- 
a third time and passed, with some ver- ioughs which return a hundred members, 
bal amendi|j|gmts proposed by Mr Bright, allo^iring a p^niaiy compensation to the 
and |onie more substantial changes in- electors so disfranchised, and to add those 
trod^ed by Mr Wallace ; the principal one hundred members to the reptesen- 
among the latter arc, 1st, A clause to re- tation of the o^ntjes and great towns, 
lieve ship captains from .the obligation Lord Normanby, Mr Riegrdo, Sira John 
of bonds given for goods from the time Newport and Thomas Lethbridge, spoke 
of their ittle ; 2d, A clause to generalise each shortly in favour of the motion, 
the regulatiAhs witlwxespect to coffee ; which was opposed by Sir E. East, and 
anj^, 3d, A general the Mr Martin of Galway, only. On a di- 

exemption of vision, the numbers were— For the Mo- 

On the rofflSpyiat the Irish Tithe tion, 169;— Against it, 880. 

Composition be committed, 8^— Mr J. Macdonald brought for- 

Mi S. Rice objected the measure on ward a motion for an. address to the 
the double ground, that it 6|obd the Crown, censuring the conduct of Mini- 
Clergyman's claLgk not the sum actually sters in the late negociations. Mr Mac- 
rcceived, os the^mandard which the donald spoke at great length, taking a 
eomposition was to. be adjusted; jtninute review of nearly all the docu- 
secondly, that the state of irritatioi|j|^ ,, recently , ktld b^orq Parliament, 
the public mind in Ireland, produewS ^^Tbe defence of the Holy Alliance having 
decent measures, rendered it exti^W abandoned by all parties in Parlia- 
ic to bring together two partia^'l^tot, the invectives against the injustice, 

S terQ|tB so directW opposed as perfidy, and malevolence of the Con- 
and their Pariiiliioners. He ex- fedta’ated Powers, which formed the most 
great satisfaction, however, that shining parts of the Honourable Gentle- 
the "Bill was to be compulsory on the man’s speech, in the early part of the 
Clergy, and proposed to refer it to a Se- Session, could not be properly repeated ; 
lect Committee. Mr V. Fitzgerald and and his attack upon Ministers in conse- 


C6L Barry concurred in the last sugges- 
tion! .which was, bpwever, nppo8f||^ 
Mem ^oulbum, P^l, and Huidi^i^;' 
hMjRLFsi^h, Sir H. Pamel, and 
HKn Newp^t, on the ground that the 
importance of the question demanded a 
4^ut»ion by a committee of the whole 
Hous^ Mj Mt ume <!^lared himself dis- 
,/lbtis6ed wSrm bill, and expressed an 
^l:'opinion that sime provision for the Ca- 
^ ^holic Clergy ought to form a part of the 
ipt of the property of the Irish 
) hill was ordei^ to be com- 
f oD PH|ay- 

Qq. the second reading of the Irii^ 


Bates Bill, Sir John Newport 
I'to power possessed by the 
tooiut&fnd eked an teistahbe 
iilye qm^lse. Mr Hume r^ 
it^ tbe whole ecdedastical system 
9 land, and 4temH)ed a faint that^ the 
I ought tplppreas it by P*»y«- 
i.fr»r which he received, Urom 


gld, a severe reproof. 

! chie$y ompied 

The principal qugs- 
^ Into the conduct of toe 


Sheriil^ and'Gfltod' Jury of Publint oa 
oecdsioil, bt iW'late indictmetoa there. 


quenqe evaporated in a dry criticism^p- 
on a compilation of State Pajjers : for, 
whimsical as it may appear, the debate 
concerned topics of styii and argument, 
more than any Substantive question of 
policy. Mr S. Wortley defended toe 
policy resolved upon by the British Go- 
vernment, and proposed an ome^ment 
expressive of the approbation of xarlia- 
ment, which was seconded by Mr T. 
Wilson, who at the some time cond ams i^^ 
ed the conduct of the French Govern- 
ment. He nevertocless said, that he 
thought neutrality was the proper policy 
for England; and sneh he declared to Mi 
l)e the feeling of a large nuyority of bis 
oonstituants-— toe dtbsens of London. 

On the ptheif bend, Mr Hobhouse spoke 
wito^g^t Indignation of toe conduct of 
Ministers, and declared that his more 
muneroua constituents, toe inhabitants 
of. Westminster, were ready to join the 
oanse of Spain* Mr Wilberforoe regret- 
ted ihat ’Mlnletiers had not uaeil a Idgher ^ 
tone ^ toe late negodations, but a^t-., 
ted neoifenility was the proper policy 
of^eountiy. Sir W, De Creaky, 

Mr Bm^es, . Lmd Bi' Gower, and Mr 
H. Snmner,. ropported the amendment, 



liametUarjii ^iii^l^gtnce\ 

^ on^il'tivelve o*<itMk tlftntlntr was odU 
j&mkAf " ' ' ’*T^' 

29,-<»Th0 Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Unkm4Qatidl Bill was read a third time 
Md pBsKd* On the presentation of a pe- 
tition from Aberdeen against the doty on 
atone carried coastwaya, the Chattedlor 
of the fitchaqpiei^intlinaied that it was 
his intention to take off that duty. 

The adjourned debate on the late ne^ 
gociatioiw was tbeii resumed. The | 9 rin- 
dpal speakers were the Cbabedloi of the 
Exchequer,* Sii* J. Mablelntoeh; Mr Peel, 
and Sir F. Bardett. The 'flrstiinanied 
gentleman, in an able speech, defended 
the line adopted by Ministers, and took 
occasion to pronounce a warm eulogium 
on the late Marquis of Londonderry. Mr 
Peel justided the conduct of Miifisters 
on the ground of etpedietiey, bat re-. 
probated the proceedings of ^e French 
Government Sir F. Bardett argued 
warmly in favour of a warlike policy ( 
and at half-past one no probability of ui 
mrly termination of the debate appediu 
ingt it was again adjourned. 

SO.— The lOdjoarned^ebate was thitf& 


dJune 

Wltich,<'bowev4^^ WflS>iee^ved, and order- 
ed to be printed.' ■i' 

8.— the motion of^Abei^mby, 
a Cmatnittse wasaiiqtoii^ to inquire into y 
the beet means of frwilUating justice ^ 
bbnnected with the hearing of Appeahran 
the Mouse of Lords. 

9 — Mr Huskiasoo Obtained leaye to 
bfhvg in a Dill to amend the Linen Acts 
Of Scotland, One object of tlipeh, he said, 
would l)e to do away the present' vexa- 
ttoua^'enaefrhents, by repealing tfaUiiiStatute 
of the of George L and the other ' 
Btote iiineWActs. , Mr Brougham put a 
question to 'Mr Canning relative to a ru- 
mour of the Bssen^ngof 8 great Bossian 


armyontheVisti 
the Austrian 
ty, evacuated the 
tese tertitories? 
question, Mr Cl 



and^ttlred whether 
ingtotrea- 
andPiedmon- 
to the first 
ittcd the assem- 
bling of a BuBsianafrny on the Vistula, 
but flinfesaed ij^orance of its Binount. 
With respect to the States, he said 
that the NeapcAitan ilm Piedmontese ter- 
ies had been evacuated, hut whether 
kAttsttriao armies might not 


evening resumed by Mr Wytm, who vh^i 
dicated the conduct of his Majesty’s 0^5 

vemment, and defined, with precisl8i^||’|yog in a Bill to renew the Irish Insor 
" - - Act, the necessity fot wji^h «j 


dfianese, he was unable to sa>. 

-*Mr Goulbum moved for leave rt > 


the true policy of the country. Mfel 
Canning spoke at great length, denying 
that himself or his colleagues had been 
duped by the Freqph Governmems and 
ascribing his opinion at the beginning of 
tne Session that peace might be preserved, 
to the versatility rather than to the dn- 
plicity of the Cabinet of Versailles. He 


peurs moHt urgeift. Lord Althorp^teovcd, 
as an amendment, a series of resi^utions, 
condemning the use of coercive meosui'es. 
and pledging tl>e House to take into con- 
sideration the state of the laws in Ireland, 
apd the administration of them. On u 
»n, the amendment was rejected hy 


justified the aug^tion of a modlflcatioil'»^';^<il|i^ cf IfiS to 82. 

^ the Sp^ish Cwtitution, on the ground 14^ — Sir .John Sebri|^ pidsimled 


that such a modificatiem was perfectly 
compatible with the interests and honour 
of Spain, and that it would have aiforded 
to France the medium through’ which she 
was desii^s to creep out from war. Mr 
Btougbkm exulted in the unanimous re- 
pnohniiloti with which the eSonduct of 
France bad been marked by every Mtm- 
l>er whb had spoken ; to preserve that 
unanimity, he wished the hiotion 

A to bh withdrawn t this, however, Mr 
llpild not perinit, and nh a 
divisitnpilto amendment (approving of 

the neutral “ 

rited ^ ^ 

Ai% The whidh exdteB 'the 
pjihi^dlscdMlon Waslihe Petitkm tor 
in thehtode of electitygiilte 
Ifar the city df Bdinhurghy vdted hi h 
h^d to the CaledoM Thteto; 

Mt Mjwelcat&by;^ 
ealttiift, 

Lted and 

Mr jMfanumto HicrfiMlttony 


a petition from Sir .Tohn Sinchiir, against 
the repeal of the duty on foreign wool— 
Sir John Sebright j[)rodoced’'W’me men-i- 
ment, by calling thtSfattenttoWthe House 
to the coat he wore, mfttiilibtured froth 
wool grown by the Petifloher. (It was 
a very good blue coat.) After some other 
petitions had Iwen presented, f ““ 
Baring presented a petilion 
M^’Adam, soliciting a ibr Ifil 

mms tor the improvem^ Of tlie^ 
toads. Mr Maberly, Mf D. Gflbdrt^ 

, . . _ H. Snrnner, bore testimony v to. thbf 

neutral Jiolicy df Ministers) was car- of the petitioner. liiBtltMtiM 
by of to 90- ’ Bxche^er,1tow€Nffi#thJMMKm^am 

^ . and Mr Fbel, e K pr eded an oidnlon^ltbat 

betbg|te||irwise refmdi|fa- 
ted.tor^l^ketotoeiuV case waniii^ a 
proper diie' toe h' Tarliame 
The Petiiton was brought ’ 

HaqtBltoi Mk the 
vematbn upow tote 
MtetefrdlntoofatotoM^ 
toe .his; nio- 

a«nnh t|bef*itelteoftbe T^htotoiiatitei to 
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Scotland had lapsed. The noble JLord be free { a <nd||||Ee which had thei|iiB|c- 
did not scruple to ascribe the absence of tion of experrawb' in New ^ ork, niheee 
Menil|^8 to the exertions of Ministerial it extinguished slavery In perfect silence, 
agents. Mr Peel, Mr Canning, Mr Goul- and in several other of the North Ame- 
burn, and the Lord Advocate of Scotlai^, rican States ; in Colombia, where it wa« 
npelled the imputation, asserting e& found Wife and IjeneSdal in a population 
for himself that he expected a House. of hearty a million of Macks, amid all 

• 15 Mr Buxton brought forward his |ha confosion of civil ^war; and in the 

motion for the Abolition of the Slava Ai'itteh Colony of Ceylon, where the sys- 
IVsde. HlpiMefaced a declaiafory rehl- ot* emancipation from birth is now 
lutioi;^ ^ That the state of slavery is le- in full add peaceful operation. In con- 
pugnmit to the principles of the British elusion, Mr Buxton enforced the obli^ 
Comtitntion and of the Christian < ireli- tion of atonement due by the British 
giort, sHtd that it ought to be gradually nation ih a high strain of ,fnpral indigna- 
abolished throughout the British Goto- tion. 

nies, with,a%much expedition as may be Mr Canning treated the question ■ as 
found consilmt jWjilr a due regard to one of great difficulty a^d danger; he 
the well-bein] trties concerned,” deprecated the introduction of the Chri^ 

with a very; very eioqueni tian religion into a question of politi- 

speech, in w1 itedall the efforts cal expediency, and quoted from “ Dr 

made by Pa: in behalf of the Paley's Moral Philosophy” a passage of 

African slaves, and the obstacles by some length, to shew that on the ques- 
which these efforts had been tion of slavery or freedom the Christian 

He gave a lively^scriptlon of Hie bu#« religion was silent. The Right Honour- 
ferings of the lahmMng population in the able Gentlemhn moved an Amendmwt, 
West Indies, and pointed out the dadw .declaring the expediency of ameliorating 
ge . je apprehended from perpetu«iaj||> ;^e condition or ttia siaves,^and prepar- 
th.' Dondage. He explained his ^^hem to receive, with safety and ad- 

plan of emancipation, which was i^jjpftage, the blessings of ireedum at a 

sarily mild, moderate, and gradual in day. In the end, the original re- 

^>peratkm, gamely,'— to declare that a»;* ;^gllutioiis were withdrawn, and the a- 
childf^' born after a certain period should mendment carried without a division. 


BRITISH CHRONICLE. 


lirflMi .#,fc^irfc^Thc first great 
plate, for forining the fastenings of this 
bridge, was laid in its proi'er position, at 
the bottom of^cpcic of the caverns which 
have fam out 6f the solid rock on 

ihe Angles^llforc, on Raster Monday. 
Sir Henry Parnell and Mr Telford attend- 
ed on the occasion, and did not leave Mr 
p’ljj^ce until all the necessary ar- 
wepe adopted for proceeding 

sly the putting up of 

, qmmtitiaa of the iron w'ork whp% 
zived from Shropshire for forming 
ding caMes. Nearly the whole 

in hrilShitSoIpE top of the main 
pis^will be fiiifalffil early in the sum- 
meSLaSnd the iron^lplc » now going on 
i Mr Hazledine’s forges, that 
nty of this great work being 
i te-most satisfoctory maiut' 
ner^ ;foF df*^ the public, J^i Uttlc 

more than Th^ method 

onqrloved in fostenlllg the cables in beds 
ofsoUd niek, displays very gnat h^anuity, 


pnd the manner of carrying tlie cables 
from the caverns to the, tops of the pyra- 
mids» along a well-continued scaflblding, 
will make the bridge ao object of great 
curiosity to the Welsh tourist during the 
ensuing Buuimer ,— JournaL 
PerliMs New Steam This 

extraordinary invention is now cumidetc^, 
and fully answers the expectations of 
prejeotor. The London Journal of^ Arts 
for April, which describes its principles 
and operation, states, that the space oc- 
cupied by the engine and all its appenda- 
ges does not exceed an area of six feet 
eight, though it is calculated to work^wUh 
the power of ten horses, and it ie cotiri- 
derod that no part of the appentus would 
require enlarging fo|; an en^ne of BIIJ 
horse power, except the working cyUndpr, 
wltich at pn^nt is only righteen indiii 
long aii4 two inches diameter. The con« 
samptiOB of Baxi is stated only to be two 
bushc^psr day ; and perfo^^ oafoty frohi 
any OM^osion is effected by the new mode 
of the steam- A copper bnfo 

ii.fotfpdttoed in the etowi pipoi which ie 
designed to ,exsM^. imd« a pressure of 
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lOn^lbs. upon every |||||^ inch, while 
eve^bther peit If pnRp to sustain a 
fovceof 9000 ibf.; end thu a^in is intend- 
ed toteworked at ftvm dOU to 7U0. The 
efBcai^jOf u fafety bulb of this defcrip- 
tioo hae been Ailly mved, sevenl having 
been actual^ exploded, by over-working 
the engine, In the presence of tnany pe^ 
sons ; and here atobet extraordinary cA, 
cumstance is distovered,— the Btev0f 
when blowing out of the fissure, Is n'ot 
icnstblyhoi. The generating of the steam, 
and its condensation, take place so instan- 
taneously, that the piston, When in ihll 
work, makes Aout SdO strokes per mi- 
nute. 

19.— 5%ar(^Cotfrtr.-^By the 
Bill presently pasdng through Parliament, 
for the regulation of the Sheriff Courts of 
Scotland, various provisions are made, 
which must have some sfibet upon the 
procedure in future in those CodHs. In the 
first place, the clerks’ fees are to be regu- 
lated and established by a commission to 
be appointed for that effect Extracts of 
decrees are to be abridged, and the money 
usually consigned in ths hands of the elerif ' 
is to be secured by d^sitation in. th^^ 
hands of a bank. The Sheriff 
hereafter appointed, are to discharge ' 
duties in person, and no gratuity wliil|^i 
ever is to be received for their appoint-' 
inent. At present, in all trials before the 
Sheriff; whether they proceed u^th or 


High Court of Justiciary. 

' M9y ^baillie was this day call- 

ed to the bar. Theprisonef was convicted 
of peijury at the 6|nsgow €lrcuit, but the y 
Judges considering it a new cose, and as w 
4lpng Applicable to it was laid down in the 
books, Certified it to this Court for adju- 
dicatlbn. . The indictment upon which 
Boittie bad bebn found guilty stated, that 
tlie wholb esuite of Rdbeit Ipellie, spirit- 
^ler In Caltbti, having bffin sequestra- 
te under an net of the Court of ^ion, 
dated fith August 1821, a meeting of the 
creditors was appointed to take^^place in * 
Glasgow on the lith Sept^ta follow- 
ing, for naming a thistee,tjed ilphn Bail- 
lie laid^claiiri as oh the said se- 
questrated estal an affidavit, 

made before John 'liter in Glas- 
gow; one of his ‘ustices of the 

Peace, to the v< to 'the a- 

mount of £.4154;** 2d. That the said 

John^Bailli^ did attend the said meeting 
of crei!BibTS, held on|||fo 11th September, 
and produce this folwlbd fraudulent af- 
fidavit, and ited vote thereon for the elec- 
tklti of a trustee. The Court, deeming 
^.dib;crime one of the most dangerous in a 
|'4^^mercial country, sentenced the prison- 
h) be transported fbr seven years, with^ 
the usual certification of ib^ai^ The^ ' 
prisoner addressed the Court, pro- 
duced some papers for their Dolbshlps* i 
perusal, which they declined. He so- | 


without a Juiy, ttib evidence must be ta- lemnly protested his innocence, 
ken down in writing ; but, by a provision David Cossar and William Robertson, 
in this bill, this practice is abolish^, where pleaded guilty, the former of housebreak- 
a Jfliy sits on the case, and where the,;^ ij|%)tad theft, and the latter of theft, both 
Sbetift* is on advocate of a certain numbUFK^IWg habit and repute thieves* They 


of years standing. The Sheriff, howevei^!;'' 
is to take notes of the evidence, according 
to the practice in the Justiciary Courts. 
The verdict of the Jury is to be probatio 
probata of the facts of the case, and it is 
not competent to impugn thisverdfe^, un- 
less it proceed upon evidence legally inad- 
missible, and objected to on the trial, but 
TReilJfed by the Sheriff. VerdietB viva 
voce are allowed on the ntne provisionB as 
apply to the Justkiaiy €cmn % and no ap- 
peal or advocation is competent against 
apy proeeediag, unless the Ejection fonn- 
ing the ground of it shall have been tkken 
at trilef time of trialr ^ » 

83— jBng'llsA jBoaAntqiifotar.— From a 
Parlfaunentary return respeollng^ bank«i 
rupts, it appesrs thai, or an average of 
three years, the Min of Bi^ilsh bank- 


each sentenced to foftfrtim years 
trtesportation. Robertson behaved in a 
most audacious manner, and in reply to the 
Judge’s admonition to amrad his life, ob- 
served that he had led good 
86.— Several cases wera^heard which 
had been certified from the Circuit Courts. 
The objection (on the informalify of the 
list of assize) in the case of A 
aliae James M^aral, foor^tl^eft 
was argued at some 
||b 8oKcitor«General admmng iHe 
Against it, it was repelled, and 
was dasetlcd pro loco et 

Bdden, accused bfVpbimilrges of theft, 
wee sustained,. prisoner 


nipts amounted to the aaaratiigisam of 
£.3,456,388 a year. The dividends fell 
ahovt af £.4500i litde more thin half a ^ 
o^Bsm the hamkhd^ pounds. The dead 
him is mote ttiaa id per cent, upon* 

trade edaveiy fSNt^^vrhflcIi 
W BS i i isiia i Brt fiar the property tax. . ^ 


At thp Glasgow Circuit 
Russel, ionaster of the Trus^' 
gage-b^ Arch. .^^^AUbmi 
M^LaxtVf were acclied (Wffl^lKen Tin 
commafll of the' H«feif|hii dbam lugga^- 
boat on ^tuiday August) :of 

havhvuqrile in contact with a sapall boat 
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or vessel, bound from IcolmkiO to Green- formalities, alHHi expteued therii(vliB 
ock, and run her down, wberel^ she complained to sm Synod of Glasgow and 
was sunk, anH^thirty^ persons drowned* Ayr of the sentence of the PiH^teiy, 
Prisoners pleaded^ot Guilty, and an when the Siynod pronounced thelnUow- 
o?<yection was taken by Mr Tait, on |y||f ing sentence z— >They waved the consib 
ground, that the case being a maritime deration of the informalities, and affirmed 
,^e, the Justiciary Court had no jurisdic- tiie sentence of the Pimbyt^. Against 
tidn to tiy it. The Learned 6<mtleinan #hich decisions, both *of the Prest^teiy 
^drascd tlm Court in support of the wl Synod, Mr Fleming appealed to the 
jcction, whnii was oppos^ shortly Iw Gtoeral Assembly. 

Mr Dundas, who was replied to by Mr On Saturday the Slst May, in a Com- 
^ Cockburn^ and the Court sustained the ob- mittee of the whole House, Mr Fleming 
S jection. was heard at the bar of the Assembly in 

JUKE. hia own defence, and th^ Rev. Messrs 

1t.~^General The General Bums, Logan, Rankine, and Dr Stewart, 

AsMmUy of the ‘ Chiprch of Scotland, were heard on the part of Jhe Presbyteiy ; 
which assembled^ 20th May, was after which, it was moved and agreed to, 
this day, Sessions, dis- that the proceedings of the Synod of Glas- 

solvcd by his Earl of hlorton, gow and Ayr were irregular, but affirm 

his Majesty's Lqpraigh Commissioner, the finding the Presl^lery of Paisley: 
On account of indlsppsltion, the Com- and, to bring the business to a close, 
missioner had only b^n present during ord^ Mr Fleming to be brought to the 
three of the sitting Dr Druntbh, one bar of the Assembly on Monday, and 
of the Ministers ^ .the Tron Church, censured,; and that the Moderator be in- 
Edinburgh, was elected Moderator. The structed to admonish him as to his future 

S pa before the Assembly gencra^y ctoducU 

and unintmting. The ‘iLThis day the rep^ of the (Committee in 

most excited public intereat tfap^gse (tf Mr Fleming was bsought up, 

that of Mr Fleming, Minister of KelU/ ip^Jt was moved, that the sentence pro- 
ston, the circumstances of which were as WM by the Committee be reversed, as 
fMlow|^ the punishment proposed was fkr more 

/oAt a meeting of the Presbytery of than commensurate to the ofibnee. 
Paisley, held 3d July 1822, the house Another Member said, that'instead of 
was cleared of strangers, in pursuance oi a more lenient sentence than that pro- 
' 4 request by Mr Geddes, to which Mr posed the Committee, they should 
Fleming objected, and asked Mr Ged- suspend the Reverend Gentleman 
des the reason why he ordered strang^^^. Jhis functions, not merely for the intem- 
to be excluded ? when Mr Geddes repll|ji^i< fiarate behaviour exhibited on the occasion 
tbgt be obsj^ed a stranger there wfau^. alluded to, but on many others, 
took away ad'exaggerated report of their Principal Nicoll said, • now they had 
proceedings, which were characterised charged Mr Fleming with an express 
throughout the countiy ibr confusion; crime, they were not to add to it the 
and upori Fleming replied, charge of habit and repute. Herq^tted 

that Mr Gedjfl^At the bar of last Gene- the severity of the sentence, but it was 
ral Assembly, stated what he in his heart usual to adopt the propositions of a Com- 
knew to be wrong, and what he in his mittee of the whole House, whatevep^ 
nce^knew to be false as hell; these might be. 

w^re ordered to be taken Lord Meadowbank said, that, consist- 
Titbni^ the Presbytery ; and ently with his own feelings, he could not 
Fffipf was ordeied tu rM; refrain from stating a few words. He 
^fiapSS^' and make an apology^ was not present when this question wa§ 
, mentioning, that the expres- before the Cmnmittee on Saturday, bn^ he 
at it ought to be would propose simply to approve of the 
The Pres- report of the Committoat and ft would he 


byteiy, by a l^nlBP verdict, record- 
ed iatheir minutes^Sd July), expressed 
theiHyes dissatisfidi^ith the apology, 
Mr Fleming qmurable 
language. Against 
IfJeming protested, .and 
.expressing his rea- 
sons of dissent, sacount of the day 
bluing far advam^ «|id the exhaustion 
iiidis|K>8kioM of spmu of thf ..inem- 
btes of Presbytery. Against wmch in- 


for the House to consider whether some- 
thing might not be done to prevent the 
infliction of the puniahinent What be 
(Lord M.) Fished to submit was, that, as 
this sentence, seemed to be vbeyond the 
bfibnee, and made uip on coosidmtiim of 
matter not before the House, a. more 
lenient septence m4^t he sdopted.^ 

Mr W^.IngUs. saiil^ if;, the Learned 
Jbdgs had^hsen ptossnMto Satardayi end 
lu|toi the defonce of the Rev*. Gentleman, 
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sure hi«‘L0f^|||b would have 
been of the mind^mh him (Mr 1») 
and proposed u severer sentence, for a 
jgrosalll tase never came before the As- 
semhiy- 

pr Mearns had never known the As- 
semhly enter into a review of what had 
been done in a' Cimmittce of the vrho^ 
House ; yet he entered into the fecliop 
of the Learned Lord ; and, although roe 
case was such as to deserve a severe rebuke, 
yet a rebuke at the Imr was a severe 
punishment, and one to which he (Or M.) 
would never h&ve agreed, had it not been 
for the deportment of the Rev. Gentle- 
man last night, who, so far from making 
aii^ apology, sAick to what he had said. 
But if that Gentleman were to come for- 
ward to the bar and retract his words, it 
would then be for the Assembly to con- 
sider whether the rebuke might not be 
changed into an admonition. 

Dr Lamont agreed with the Rev. Doctor 
at the bar (Pr Mearns) that it was con- 
trary to the Constitution uf the Church to 
review the proceedings of a Committee of 
the whole llbuse, unldfUtan alteration had 
taken place in the circumstances of 
case. But^ if, from what bad taken 
in this House, the Rev. Gentleman sboiihi 
have received such benefit that he womd 
^mc forward to the bar, and tell them, 
that, from the train of thought and re- 
fiectioii that it had led to, he had come to 
a full sense of his error, and expressed his 
contrition, it would be for the Assembly, 
in Ihe then altered circumstances of the 
case, to consider whether they should con^*. 
vert their rebuke into an admonition, that 
the Rev. Gentleman might not go home 
to his parish with a millstone about his 
neck. 


Mr Fleming was then sent for, and on 
coming to the bar, expressed his sincere 
sorrow, and deep ^ntritllin foi^ having 
used the ititemj^atc language com-/ 
gduned of, whidi had given just groi^ 
W offence to his Presl^tery, and in parti- 
cular to two of its Members. 

The Assembly having considered this 
expression of contrition, Weed to dis. 
pense with the rebuke, and insuucted 
the Moderator splemnly to admonish Mr 
Fleming* ^ 

Mr Fleming being called in, Icquiesced ^ 
in what had been done ; upon which the ' 
Moderator proceeded to admonish him, 
in terms of the resolution of th^ Assem- 
bly. He regret^ld^t the matter had. 
not been settled l^^h^^sbytery, which 
would have relievnSPm|^m the per- 
formance of a duty could add to 
, the respectability Alt neiroer of them. The 
Assembly had always been most lenient 
in adopting severe metres towards any 
of her Members, aiMib'Idkerefore the more 
weight ought to be attached to her judg- 
ments in cases of this nature, fqr they 
never proceeded but from extreme neoes-.^^ 
He was glad, however, that the 
severer part of the lecture had been rer 
versed, gnd a milder one substituted in its 
stead. He would, therefore, witl|,lhat dig- 
nity which became the high statim he bad 
the honour .to fill, but yet with all the ' 
tenderness of a brother, admonish him to 
guard against using any such intemperate ' 
language in future— to imitate the wis- 
of his great Master, which ia pure, 
'pcwseahle, and gentle. 

‘.^\'^t.rd Meadowbank moved that the 
' Moderator's admonition be irogrosaed in 
the minutes of Assembly, which was una- 
nimously agreed to. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


1. CIVIL. 

1R23. April 3.— The Senatos Acadcraicus of the 
Umvenity of Edinburah this day conferreil the 
degree of A. M. on the following gent lennen 
feiootland.— William Steven, J^hn W^uod, Jainc^ 
Oalrdner. James Gardner. Thomas S'proat. Patrirk 
J. MaefarlaDe, Rev. WgUam Fleming. 

George Knox. 

Sl^s. ECCLSsiaSTICAsfo 
Aptil ^.r-Mr Jamei Thoroion, Fiwher of the 
Gam, wst ordained to the poiUw Charge of the 
dMmehd* Maybofe. 

May 7— The lUnglkM been fAnaed to present 
fits 1^* John Fbulto the CStiurAi and Parirh of 
Maybp<e« in die PteAytery and County of Ayr. 

, |gjW^.^<hiiUh<nfl>e Rev* Mr tegan, late:' 


May 8. The Rev, Mr Clark, late J 
Gaelic Chapel. Ahetdecfn. vm o» ^ 
Gaelic ChaMl. Duke-stre^^knimw.!. 
, May 8.— The Presbytery ei 
e of the sentence of a? 


_ S Khig hiM aiab bSen pleased to inesent the 
Rev. Rptect l?iton<^^to the Church and Parish of 



ixing the 8th May for the day e 
ceeded to the inductine die Rev. I 
to the Parish of F 
substitute, with i 
ness, attended, but! 

DOtieqidredi a i 
risldoners were p 
congregatibn was c 
excellent' aennon i 
fJaTk, the i 

Hebrews* ^ 

sermon, and imiueduitely 1 m imi, 

usual fonns of admiBrioi^,m* 4 M|||^|rthe 
PresbyCenr, at whose instaUmlnls mWwtte finr 
finding the illegality is 

carrying on, had a pBQtiitimd fcya notary publier 
This case hM been tmmMiiMby the Court of 
Session afimst Che F^yofe^, ima in fayonr of 
Mr r 


nre wai 
i' propmtion of the pa- 
. ^ Id the conduct of the 
yand cominendablfc^ An 
Jirwudied by tbe.. lier* Mr 
listers of I 
. V. If). At the 001 
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HI. HiLITAHY. 

Brevet Bt. J^icut Col. Fearon, from 31 F. Lieut 

i'oJ* ^ Infantry, Unattached vice 
. UenfGen. W.iloyle,ret. 

^ C 84 April lfi22. 

• Capt. CampbeB, 1 ft. Vet Bn. Majcr in 
^ fheAmny 19 July 

T — Moleswortti,Ca|ieCor|)ii,do. 

8 Dr. Gds. R. Q. Crauford« Comet by puretk vice 
C. Craufurd, ret. 17 April 1823. 

i * Bt Lieut Col. Hobs, Lieut CdiiDypurdi. 

vice Sherlock, ret h May. 

Capt iHutton, Ma). by purch. do. 
Lieiis^eamish, Capt. by purch. dAj^ 
Comet Fane, Lieut by purch. do. 
■Gns. Ogle, flrom 82 F. Cornet by purtdi. 

, _ do. 

^ Carnegie, Comet by purch. lioe 
Linilsay, 57 F. 17 April 1885. 

laeut Burrows, Capt vice Jarmy, dead 
„ t»7i5ept 1828. 

£n3. Doyle, Rom 67 F. Lieut do. 
Comet Hon. C. Westenra, Lieut by 
on, ret 18 Dec. 
Lieut by purch. 
mouth. Cape CorjM 
83 March 1883. 
w. ij. comet by purch. da 

13 Comet Elpb Liept vice Brown, dead 
'* 5 Oct 1888. 

— — Hislop. Lieut by purch. vice 
Coekbum, 17 Dr. SO Dec, 

Coldst G. Bt Mai. Weddertium, Capt and Lieut. 

CoL by pudlit'Vice Sowerby, ret 
^ ^ ^ 17 April 1823. 

Coldst G. Ens. and Lieut Short Lieut and Capt 
by purch. ^ 

Lieut, and Capt Beaufoy, Ad^jut vice 
^ Wedderburn, da > 

En<;. C!odnngtc^ from 43 F. Ena. knd 
Lieut by purch. vice Short 84 da 
Eds. and Lieut Seijeantson, Lieut and 
Capt by purch. vice Bli|^ ret 

13 May. 

or. uwt Bonamy, Capt by purch. vice 
Sandys, ret 84 Jan. 

Ena. Yelverton, Lieut by purch. 

17ApriL 

W. Eyre, Ens. da 

' 14' Lieut Ahiswurth, Capt by purch. vice 
Raynsfurd, ret 83 Dec. 1888. 

EnN. Watson, Lieut by purch. da 
H, S. La Ruche, Ens. vice O’JVdl, daad 
i4'W.y' 

A. Donald, Ens. by purch. ‘ 

17 Lieut Clunie, Adi. vice Evans, res. 

Adj; only 18 do. 

18 — — Senior, Capt by purch. vice 

Montgomery, ret 24 April 1825. 

83 Major Choi. Sir J. W. Gordon, Bt. K.C.B. 

from 85 F. C^olonel, vice Gen. Grm- 
villo, dead S3 tla 

2.3 II. W. Mansergh, Ens. by purch. vice 

Halcott, ()7 F. 10 do. 

Lieut Sullivan, Capt vice Machell, 
dead 18 Nov. 1888. 

I De«ue, Lieut do. 

^ Barrow, Ens. da 

I. Hpdges, Ens. by purch. vice 
wait^F. if A^ 1883., 

EnS. Fower, from 38 F. Lieut bjr 

vice Moncton, 43 F. do. ' 

t. Smyth, Capt by puxdi. vice 
^npbelf, rcA . da 

• Sturt, purch. da 

Fj. D. ForbJjKsjly purch. da 

Ens. ClarkdajHpmce Stzang^^tted 

C. K. MajcdJSTBni. 

43 Hon. Oi?- Upton, JBns. by purch. vice 

CadTington,<MAd*t Ckb^4 April. 

44 ^ ^ Lieut vio^Sjpberrw, 

47 Lieut by pitt^^ Lord 

’ ' Cape Corps 

,, 17 April 1883. 

vice TnelMir, cancelled 8 May. 
37 , Cornet Lindsay, firam 8 Dr, Heutby 

purch. vice Ferrler, ret. 

VOL. XII. 


.'lO F- 
65 


81 


85 F. 


Lieut Edlkc, from 24 F. Liei 

iUirk]||R^l'\ 23 Ou.- 

Mfldor Ownas, Lieut Col. by |ltrch. 

vice Milnes, ret 1 May 1883. 

Capt Clutterbuck. Mi^. by puah. da 
Lieut Warren, Capt by piinM^ ' da 
Ens. Widdrii^ton, lieut by purch.. 

da 

C. Dixon. Ens. by purch. da 

U. Knox, Ens. by plixcb. vice Dixon, 
cancelled a _ 15 da 

Ens. Hdoott Rom 83 P. Lieut 
puich. vine Cassidy, prom. lUApriL 
Lieut Cassidy, Capt vice Hall, dead 

13 Nov. 182?. 
Adair, Captbypurch* vkeHore, 
Iimin. 83 March 1823. 

Ens. Brannan, Lieut vice Cassidy 

13 Nov. 1828. 
W. Cliild, Ens. • da 

Sell. Maj. Joiitiston, Quart Mast vies 
Gormley, dead 8 May 1883. 

Lieut. Blaiv, fromh.p. Paymaater. Moi 
Pilfold, dead • 13^^ 

Serj. Mfd. Duif, AdJ. and Ens. vtte 
llinds, dead da 

Bt Mi^. Wardrop, Mi^. vice Water- 
house, dead da 

Lieut Jenkins, Capt da 

Mai. Gen. Sir Herbert Taylor. K.C.a 
Col. vice Sir J. W. Gordon, 83 F. 

S3 April, 

91 Ens. T. G. M‘ Intyre, Lieut vice Smith, 
dead 13 Feb. 

ft. W. Foskey, Ena vice Grant, dead 
83 April. 

D. Williamson, Ena. vic« M'lntyre 

^ • S?4da 

Lieut CahSBv* Adj. vice Buchan, res. 

. Adj. only da 

i j.W 4 L ft. Capt SpariES, from h. p. Royal African 
' tforpsrcapt 25Anrin822. 

dm d. 1 Mi^ F^r, Lieut CoL 15 May 1883. 
Cav. V Lieut Earl of Yarmouth, Rom 10 Dr. 
J Capt by purch. 85 March. 

Gent Cadet E. Armstrong, from Royai| 
Mil. Coll. Comet by purch. do." 
Comet $t John, from 13 Dr. Lieut by 
purcb. 8 May. 

W. C. Sheppard, Comet by purdi. da 
Infantry. Bt Maj. LordfG. Lennox, Rom 9 Dr. 

Mai. by purch. vice Fraser 15 da 
Roy. Af. \ M. (TMeara, Ens. vice Edwards, deaft 
Col C. / cla 

Bot/al ArtiUery, 

1st Lieut Mee, Rom h. p. Ist Lieut vice Willis,' 
h. p. 3 April 1823. 

Desbriaay, from h. p. Ist Lieut vice 

Doyle, h..p. 1 May. 



T. ft. Picton, IIosp. Assist to the Forces 

10 Oct 1822. 

Hos]^ Assist Simoens, fnanh.p.do.j^i(» Caimon, 


inomoted 
Capt Weeks, h. 


25 .-r- 
Hawkins, from fa. p. da vice 


Garrison. 


lufr, 

do. 


)t Weeks, h.«p. Glengary Fenc. Town : 
of Moaitzeal, vice Hu^ies, ret fUO ^ 


M^j. 

tif-atissi. 

Exchanges, 

Bt Col. L'Estrange, from 7 F. with Lieut CoL 
Fearon, h. p. unattadied 
Lieut Col. Ma^oe, from 14 F. wifh Bt CoL 
Edwardk 17 F. 

■ — — Dadiwood, Rom 3 F. Gds* vriih Ueut 

Exthangot. 

Capt Savage, RomL Dr. with Capt Qmve, 6B F;; 
— Jon^fiom 14 Dr. with C|^^ Mom O. Att" 
son, 58 F. 

Sh W. H. detke, Bt fkom 38F. wltbCaiM. 

St John;<h. p. 48 F, 

Hmv W. It. lUMM. tm 55 r. with capt 

Lumley. H P>’ ' 

5 K 



Ilt:ghl€r,'^A}ypinutm€nis^ ProTnoii^s, 


770 

Cih||; Lord ChuTchill, fr^ 85 F. with Cnpt. 
^prster.h.i>.. * 

n» Trom 


yune 


- ■ .ijifiord Loughbotough, 
capt. Molesworttiy, 
LicuL^^ith, fjrdm 1 Dr. 

from 


„ ji rai>e rorjw, with 

^pt. Molesworttiy* h* p.’SS(> Dr. 

■ w. GiU. wiUi Lieiit Clarke« 

I Dr. Gds. ree. diff. with 

Lieut Skinner, h. p. 24 Dr. 


Copt Willhuns, 8 Dr. on board the DorseUhire, 
dRpaMiffe to England from Bengal. 

. ■ F. Bombay 12 Nov. 1892. 

Ideut Brown, 18 Dr. ,i. 

Darling, 24 F. Kemptct,' Bengal 2 Oct. . 

Greene, 34 F* Madras 26 Novy 

- — Dowman. 36 F. * 

. Smith, 91 F. Jamaica _ 15 Fd». ^^3. 


Pigou,from2 Dr! Gds. rw.difl:witli Lieut % HopkiM, late 8 Vet ^ Kilkennv 20 do. 

' Donald Camcron, 9 Vet “ 


Hepburn, h. p. 83 F. 
— iIiUTiBqn,_fg>m 4 


Dr. with Ueut Fita- 

maurice, 6.5 F.^ 

— Robinson, from 4 Dr.with Lieut C 
8 Dr. 

■ — liynam, from 13 Dr. with Lieut Manners, 
54 F. 

——Hutchinson, from 13 F. rec. dilf. with 
Lieut O^e, h. p. 60 F. 

— Gray, from 17 F. with Lieut Nugent, 44 P. 

— Smith, frtm 2 .j F\ rec. diff. with Lieut. Hon. 
C. Gray, h. p. 53 F. 

■ — Cosby, from .32 F. with Lieut Mountain, 
^ h.n.96F. 

1(9|teet Webster, flfrom 6 Dr Gds. rec. diff. witli 
’^WCornet Browne, h. p. 6 Dr. 

Ensi^ Gage, from 1.5 F. with Cornet Finuli, h. p. 

Paym.'uter Bankes,ftoml6!F. with Capt Ford, 
h. ri. 24 Dr. 

Rrsigjiaiione and Heiirementt. 

Ideut Gen. W. Doyle, 62 F. 
c;oL Sherlock. 4 Dr. Gds. 

J.isut t'ol. Sowerbv, Coldst Gds. 

Miine8.'6,lF. 

Capt Rligh, Coldst Gds. 

Sandys, 6F. 

Bayn«ford.l4F. 

■ ' motttgomery,' 18 F. 

Campbell. 39 P. ,v 

Lieut Fergusson, R Or. ;i 

FeAer. 57 F. ' 

Comet Cnuifurd, 2 Dr. Gds. 

Quart. Mast Niehoison, 1st Lancashire Mil. 
Surgeon Keane, South Mayo Militia. 

Heap. Assist J. Stuart 


9 Dec. 1822. 


— > Austin, h. i). 10 F. Marown, Isle of Man 

^ 2.5*Oct 

Skerrett, h. p. 81 F. Galway OMardi 1823. 

Rainsford. h. p. 37 P. Kinsale 23 Feb. 

Thomson, h. p. 97 F. Dunfemdlne 

20 March. 

Montgomery, h. p. 98 F. Jamaica 

^ 16 Dee. 1821. i 

Hopwood, h. p. 1 Garrison d 

— Campbell, h. p. York Fuzileen 2 Feb. 
— W. A. Brown, 13 Dr. Banffi^ore 4 Get. 1S'J2. 

Sweeny, 28 F. Corfu 12 Fehu.1823. 

• ■ - Stningc, 42 F. 

— — . Twinbmow,\,^.|^f ort WiBiam. Calcutta , 
'W 17 Nov. 1822. 

— Mussen, h. p. llte of 6 Dr. 

Ensign Curtis, 8 F. Cu]am#j\Mniaa Island 

28 Dec. 

O'Neil, 14 F. dfbwned at Balcro, Ghant 

13 Nov. 

— ' Edwards, African Col. Corps, Cape Coast 

Castle 18 June. 

Smith, 8.3 F. 5 Dee. 

Grant, 91 F. Jamaica 13 Feb. 1823. 

Lcwin, late 4 Vet Bn. Town Mai. Quebec 

5 Deo. 1822. 

— Thomas, 5 Vet. Bn. Outland, near Ply- 
mouth 7 April 182i>. ,1 

Hurst, h. p. 66 F. 4 March. 

— Ony, h. p. 91 F. 20 do. 

— ■ M*CoUa, n. p> 99 F, Nova Scotia 

8 Nov. 1822. 

. Conally, h. p. 60 F,. ‘ 1 April 1823, 

Adjutant Lieut Dowdall, 54 F. Bangakire 

12 Dec- 1822. 


AppointmenU Cancelled, 

Lieut. McPherson, 2 W. I, R. 

Ensign Tucker, 48 F. 

Dixon, 65 F. 

• Deaths. 

General Grenvilte, CoL of 23 F. London 

22 April 1823, ; 

Lieut Gen. Hus.sey, East India Company’s Service, 
1-ondon 29 Mandi. 

Lieut Gen. Deare, East India C<nnpany% Service, 
London 5 do. 

Maj. Gen. G. S. Smyth, Frederickston,New Bruns- 
wick 27 do. 

■■■ ■ — Sir William Toone, K.C.B. East India 

Company's Service DinatKiie 16 Aug. 1822. 

LSeut Col. Roluson, 24 F. at Sea, on passage 
from India 20 May 18^. 


- Lieut Hinds, 68 F. 


Ens. Binns, African CoL Cor(w, Cape 
Coast Castle „ JO Nov. 

Edb. Dewsnappv h. p. 83 F. June. |. 

Campbell, h. p. Bntirii Fenc. Infantry, 

St Ninians, near Stirling 11 May 182.3. 
Paymaster Scott, 70 F. Quebec 14 Feb. 

Adjutant England, Newton and Farbworth Local 
Militia 7 March. 

vfQoa^ Mast. Sidley, If Dr. Bailinrobe, 6 da 
V — «■ ■ - ■ ■ Morris, h. p. 2 Dr. Gds. 7 do. 
— - Cross. h..p. 19 Dr. Gorlestone, Suf- 
folk 24 Nov. 1822. 

I — linnegan, h. p. 25 Dr. 

11 Alarch 1823. 

> Gormeley, 67 F. Bombay 

15 Nov. 1822. 


20 May II 

Waterhouse, 81 F. llalifkx. Nova 
49 April. 

French, Assist Quart Mast Gen. 

Athlone 50 do. 

— Wemyss, late of Royal Marines 

29 do. 

l^e^, h.pj Rojyal_Marines _2May. 


Major Campbell, late of 30 F, Taunton 17 ApnI. 
— • Walker, 5 Dr. Gds. Dublin 16 March. 

Halford, 59 F. May. 

— ' BayJey, Royal Marines. 

Capt Ponsonby, h. p. 44 F. Booterstown, of 
DubUn 23 March. 

RMeigh. h. p. 20 F. 11 Feb. 

Madhell, 

— — Rmes, late of 8 Royal UTab Bit Mtmtecse 

99 April. 

Cooke, h. p. Independents. 

Irwin, h. p. 48 F. Seite, bYance 24 Aug. 182£». 

1 Sinclair, fi. p. 133 P. 22 Oct 

— Galloup, h. p. Diliuu's Reg. Malta 

27 Jan. 1823. 


McdicaL 

Inspector Grieves, h. p. Paris. 

Physician MoseW, h. p. Chelsea 13 Mi 
Surgeon Major Charlton, ret. full pay 
London ’ 

Staff Surg^n Morel, h. p. (Dep 

vet,| nmlico , 

Hall, h. p. Drontore, County 
^Jr — 

Surg. Hamilton, ret full pay, 92 F. 

;tt p* Lond( 


Staff Assist Surg. OU« 
Assist Surg. 

Patrick 
Assbt Surg. Dr. M» 



^ 5 CeyL Reg. tlowii- 
17 Jan. 

te, 11 p. 56 F. London 


IIosp. Assbt Donaldson* Ide 
Vet ■' — • 


1' March, 

de Los If Oct 1822. 


ir^et Siw^taushard, h. p. 21 Dr. R^aft^ 
Barrack'^^Pi White. Newfiiundii||^^^^ 


182.7. 


Doc. 1822. 
- Monk, St.'Jabii{itilHlmUi America. 

11 Dec. 



Register, eteorological Table, 


METK(MlOLOGICx\L TABL4||/ 

^ Kept at Edinburgh, in the Observatory^ CaUtnihiU, 

1 he observations are made twice every day, at nine o’clock forenoon and four t/Mk afiter< 
noon.— 1 he second Observation, in the alWoon, in «he fl»t coluion, is taken by the Register 


TI)priiioineterV uy 

1825. |Ther.|Baro.|^5^Hwind.j MVcath^ll 1823. ! Ther.|Baro.l4i^»-iw’in£Ll Weather. 


m. 44 mms m.62\ , 
.A. 01 .yi)8,A. .-,(i / J 

AL57 [30.lU8{M.j4 • , 
.A. 48 I .15l'A.oO/‘ 
M.58 I t I 

.A. .51 


.74j m;5ix , 
,72l|A.50/r 


ll^’nir, with 
sunshine. 
Fair, witlfc;, 
sunsh., mild. 
Fair, with 
sunshine. 
Fair, with 
sunsh., cold. 


fiJ M.-IJ .(i8*; M.58\ c 

®l A..il .Wi) A..59/ * 

-I M.'IO .492 111,38 X , 

A.51 ..555 A.38;* 

oi M.44 .19.5ML381, 

A. 5.5 28,997 A-32/ ^ 

q r M.4r; 29.1 68 M ..54 1 . 

A .47 1 .425 A. 55 ;^ 

lol M .37 ' .587 M.35\ . 

iV .50 . .282!a.68/ = 

f M.36 I .10) 'M..JI I sj 

I A. 50 28.8jO'A.52/ ® 
tiL43 I .881,M.52X ^ 

I A. .51 |. . 8 .H 1 IA.. 52 / ' 

14 / M-ITJ 29.2J.5;M.50 \ ^ 
'^lA.4fij .348 A. 51/^ 
,r.( M.35 .5.5 j M.5,1 \ 

*‘"1 A. 47 .36‘2Ia.54/ ^ 

ir/ M.43 .3i21M.55>l 


90 f M.59 
A- 46 
a, I M.40 
A.42 
oaJ M.3.<) 
A. .50 
M.39 


Sunshine, ^, 0 1 M.OT 

slight shra. A. .50 

Fairforen. M.39 

rainaftem. A. .52 

Ramforen. 1 / M.42 

' hailaftern. ; A. .51 

Fairforen. ■ < M.4e 

’ ram afiein. | -“'^X A. .53 

Ditto. I ij(;( 

Showery for M.42 

the day. , 

Ditto. I 28(Xl9 

Dull & cold, M..19 

hbav.tJi.niin. X A. 33 

Frost morn. -- f (M.43 

daylajr,co]^ A. 5.5 

Sli.hailfom.i ^ I M.45 

sunsh. after. I ®^\A. 61 

Showery for, 
the day. ! 

Average of Rain, 2.651 Inches. 


29.350lM..54X 
.442 A. 55 / NW. 
.68.5 M5J 1 
.685 A. j1 / NW. 
..595'M.53X 
.513 A. 53/ le. 
.475 M.50 I 

.474 A. 49 ; 

.40() M.lili ^ 
..31UA.4.5/ E. 
.307 M.52\ 

.292 A. 53/ 1^. 
.297 M.54> ^ 
.438 A. 5.7/ Cble. 
.4.50 M..54 X 
.402 A. 53 / Cble. 


.3.5.5 M..56 X 
.329 A. 5.» / SE. 
.4l.i M.54X 
.524 A. 34 / E. 


.802 M56X 
.840 A. 56/ W. 
.894 Ji.57\ . 1 
.840 A. 62] W. 
.973 M.04X 
.990 A. 63/ W, 


Cble, heavy 
shrs. hail. 
Dull witli 
sh. ralu. 
Dull, fr. day, 
rain night. 
Very duU, 
T^n night 
Venr foggy, 
with ram. 
Aftenvihun. 

fill'#; 

fair Aftern. 
Rain most of 
the day. 

Rain morn, 
fair day. 
Foggy tom. 
clear aftern. 


Foggy mom. 
dear day. 
DuU morn, 
clear day. 
Dull foron. 
sunsh. after. 
Clear, sunsh. 
day. 


’ AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

From the middle to the end of May the medium temperature was about SO * Fah- 
renheit, and for the last thirteen dayiii ]t was something more than 63“. This ttm- 
perature, tor the season, cannot be re<^f|t^ high, and, from the abundant sup^y of 
moisture in the soil, and the general d^tldy state of the atmosphere, vegetation is 
Late, though luxuriant. The depth of rain since our last anmunts to nearly 34 itik 
ches, and this liberal supply has proved beneficial to the growing crops on high aAd 
Light dry lands. Durley seed was all got in by the end of May ; what was sown early 
in the month has a most luxuriant appearance, and what was later has given a fair 
and promising braird. A considerable improvement has taken place in the appear- 
ance of all growing crops since the rains. Wheat has now a darker green foliage, 
but does not promise a lieavy car. Oats cover the ground well. Beans come in blos- 
vigorous stems, but some complain of thinness of plant. The black ^us9“ 
uigra J seems more luxuriant than ordinary ; and many fields of oate 
as well as spring-sown wheat, arc quite overrun with that plant, which » 
ffli^infull flower. Potatoes begin to a|feai above ground, but are a fortni^t later 
thimjast year. Some fields of early potatoes, in the vicinity of great towns, are for 
iRi||||H|^ Young sown grass has come up well every Where* The hay crop pro- 
pMSml, and paatettp are yielding a fhll bite. * 

CatBh begin to ||||||gg in condition, but in, price tber^ baa not been that advance 
which some reporfiHB^ht lead to suppose. The price of grain has fluctuated a 
little since our Jpst.^^'^t is to he regretted that the com^market now partakes so much 
of the nature o^toek^jobhing oonoems. The same speeulating spirit soems to per- 
vade aUke<'Change-Alley an4^|||ik-Lane, and the eflbcts axe su^dlenly felt in the 
moBi i^motilp coxn^arkets tq|||^boat the Island* 

PetihMk^f 13 //* fhiuc. 


lit^istcr, — Markets. 


CORN MARKETS* 
EdinburgJu 




lay 21 788: 

C8 842 
une 4 651 
11 676 

8.d. S.A 
266 8.50 
250 340 
26 0 340 
25 0 336 

s. d. 
jn 11 

4 

29 6 

30 4 

Is. A s.d.i StASi A|6.< 
127 0 300,210 246118 
j«6 300216 25016 
25 6 29 0 29 6 24 
fee 280 18 0 24 ra 

1 frA 
0196 
6196 
019 6 
'6 196 




1 i ' ‘ 


Arnenl. lin/di P.MtoIi 


Dantdc. Pot. ted. 


S41bs. 

Barley, 320 1l)s. 

BnR.«kPse. 

Hour, 

British. 

English.! Soots. 


280 U)B. 


W S. S- 

8«i.A SiAB.d. 

8.A8.d. 

s.d. 8.d. 

s. A s. A 6.d. 8.d. 

8. A 1. d. s. d. & A 

S. 8. 

MayW 

— — 29 0 330 

190 223 

19 0 250 

.300.310 — — 

2^fe0 18 0 22 4 

48 50 

29 30 30 

— — 310 330 

180 223 

196 246 

296.'500 2H0 270 

2»^0 20 0 216 

50 52 

./une 5 — — 

— — 300320 

170 220 

196 24 6 

29 6 30 0 25 0 261) 

2^ 220 200 21 0 

50 5G 

12 

300320 

170 216 

19 6 24 0 

296300 230 260 

200 220 1 186210 

50 56 


Haddington. 


!i 

Daikeiih. 



BoUh. Prices. 






















Heginter. — Course oj’ Kxchavg€f S^c*“~^3ankrupts. 

Course of ISxcfiangc, LotidoJ^ June l0.’~—~‘2\.m8t&rdam<t 12:9. Ditto at sigh^ 
12 : 7, , Rotterdam, 12 : 10. Antwerp, 12 : 9. Hamburgh, 38 : 2. Altona^^8 ; 3. 
Parisf S days sight, 25 : 90. Bourdeax, 26 : 10. Frankfart-on-the-Maipe, 1594. 
Madrid, 364- Cadiz,.354 Gibraltar, 304* Leghorn, 464- Genoa, 43. Lisbon, 51. 
©porto, 514 . Rio Janeiro, 47. Dul^ln, 94- V' cent. Cork 94 . ^ cent. 

> Prices of Bullion^ ^ oz.— Portugal Goldin Coin, dC.0ii0ii0.»«.Ilbreign Gold in bars, 
^.3i>17ii6. — New Doubloons, dC.3iil5iiO.-4l7ew Dollars, j£.0ii|4ii9.~-Silv'er in hors, 
Standard, £.0ii4irlL 

Premiums of Insurance, Guernsey or Jersey, 25s. a SOs. — Cork or Dublin, 25s. a 

30s..-l||e1fast. 25 s. a 30s.— Hambro% 20s. a 508— Madeira, 20s.4> SOs— Jamaica, 
40s. a 50s. — Greenland, out and home, 6 gs. a 12 gs. 



Weekly Prices of the Public Funds^ from May %\st to June \0th 1823. 



May 21. 

May 28. 

June 4. 

June 10. 

Rank Stor-k 

218 

m 

794 

m 

m 

99i 

2214 

80| 

81i 

921 

98 

1014 

251 

40 pr. 

2184 

80i 


3 ^ cent. reducf*d .- 

8O4 


34 ^ cent. do. 

924 


A ^ rr»nt- dii 

974 

« 9rg 

Ditto Nfwdn , 

fndifl , 

250 

38 pr. 
10 pr. 
79i 



■— . — Bonds..r^.x.. - -- 


38 pr. 
21 pr. 
81 4 

86fr.25c. 

Exchcqtttsr bills, (£. 1000) 

Consols for arcnimf .— , 

21 pr. 
82 

21 pr. 

8I4 

88fr.50c. 

French 5 ^ cents. — ,--rr.,r,.. 

8Tfr.75c. 

89fr.75c. 


Alphabetical List of English. Bankrupts, announced between the 20th 
of April and the 20th of May i€23 : extracted from the London Gazette. 

Evans, D. MarchTnontrStreet, diaper. 

Fleet, F. Aylesbury, (>om.dca]cr. 

Fowle, J. baiidvv'icn, brewer. 

Fowler, D. Copthall-eoiirt, broker. 

Fox, J. Claremont-ploce, Kent-road, poulterer. 
Gilbert, T. Long Acre, coach-maker. 

Gliddon, A. Kli^-street, Coven^gardcn, tobacco- 
nist 

Godsell, J. Winchester, linen-draper. 

Grove, G. and H. WilkinMin, Liveqiool, il 
ers. 

Halford, J. .Shipston-upon-Stower, Worcestenhire, 


K 


Ablett, J. Bucklersimry, fustian-manufacturcr. 
Allan. W. Seethiiig-lanL, ule dua.’er. 

AlUiway, J. and J. Ucdiiunster, Somersetshire, 
earthenware-dealers. 

AnselJ, J. Butt-lane, Deiitford, shoemaker. 
Antrnbus, J. Liverpool, drajier.' 

Bandeira. J. J. Great Windiester-street, merchant. 
Barge, B. Gliiford-sfteet, Bond-street, wine-mer- 
fhant. 

Bp^Hter, R. Great Easteheap, Scotch-factor. 

^ " pore, J. Ashby-dc-la-Zoudi, printer. 

EL Crawfonl-strcet, Mary-lc-bonne, prin- 

pr. 

Beak, H. Bothampton, Somersetshire, mealiiHUi. 
Bligh, W. C. Bath, grocer. 

Bowman, P. II. Arundel, tanner, 
jflbridley, R. Bromley, Kent, victualler. 

Waloot, Somersetshire, builder. 
Viown, G. New BonMareot, oilm^ 

Buckle, T. Leeds, iMmijat. 

Burton, C. Brlsttd^apfir. 

Bum, G. Maidston^putry-cook. 

Burges, EL andJ. Gate, Portsmouth, brewera 
Burry, T. Litoi Hunpton, Sussexi, grocer. 
c:art«. T. H. Minories, victr*'*-^'‘" 

CuUingham, H. Kensington, 

OldcenscmAIUUttleGTosveiioMtieet, Grosve- 
nqa^Sm, vlotuaUer. 

Dodd, Is. Manchester, painter. 

Diydcn, J. Rathbone-pWe, Otfordritreet, haber- 
daslier. 

Edwards, J. Elder-street, Nartdta Falgatej silk- 
weaver. 


Hammon, J. Great Portland-street, plumber. 
Haswell, J. F. E'ox-and-llounds yard, Curt^- 
~ road, horse-deMer. 

Hedges, T. Bristol, grocer. 

Heibert, W. jun. Goldsmith-street, Wood-street, 
C^cmmde, ribbon-maiiufactuier. 

Hewitt, T. Whitdiurch, Shropshire, fhrrier. 
Hidunan, IH^and D. Tunothy, Lcioester-square, 
hosiers. ' 

Howarth, EL Leeds, yroolstapler. 

Innell, J. and J. Chalford, Gloucesteishire, do-"^ 


Jamudn, J. Cumberiandrstreet, New-road, uphd- 
•terer. 

Jefiscis, J. DoTMOttage, Lisson-green, infc-manti- 


JcMOD, T. itaton Norris, Luicashirs^ brewsri 
JonasoiL W.Map, Bermonds^, tanner. 
Joseph, M.J.fwQrdInary-oourt, Nichdas-lane, 


Kimhor, C. Luiibome, Berks, brewer. 
Kinniog, Oxfbfd^Arect, finen-dnper, 
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Rtigister . — BiltUcrupts , — Birt/iS,^Mttrria^cs> 


ibort, G. Bl(>an&«tr«et« Clwliea, sdiiool-liook. 

Lldboljto'tJ' Southwick, Sussex, com and coal 
iKhant 

Lomer, W. jun. Southampton, printer. 

JLowe, J. Warrin|;t(m. lurricr. 

Lowe, S. Burton-upon-Trent, scrivener. 

Lucas, C. Keniungton, <lculcr. 

M'Queen, W. 11. and S. Hamilton, Newman- 
street. Oxford-street, stationers. 

Milbum, J. NewcastlcM^n-Tyne, woollen-draper. 
Middleton, J. New TothilUtieet, Westminster, 
maclimist ' ^ 

Murrell, W. Skinner-street, Snc^vr-hill, auctioneer. 
Nichols, J. Wcnchiiigfleld, Esseit, tanner. 

Penn, B. Ihrcliills, Stallbrdshirp, c6al-inaster. 
Phillips, T. strand, victualler. 

Powell, P. Brighton, sllk-inercer. 

Head, K. Newcastlo-umler-Lyne, carpenter. 
ELowley, J. Stouqiorfu WorccoterMhire, tunber^er- 
chant. 

Iloberts, T. and J. Dc Yrigoyti, Broad-street, 
Kjgta^-hrokcrs. 

Ilai|HPn, J. Wiltot^ AVilts, surgeon. 


Robson, Sunderland, mercer. 

Roper, J. Norwich, woollen-draper. 

Sliaw, W. Thornhill liccs, Yorkshire, boal^uilder. 
Skinner, W. Bradnindi, Devonshire, sdipirniakcr. 
Spendelow, H. Draytoii-in Hales, iroiimod|(cr. 
Sprent, J. Alver stoke, buildtT. 

Starmer, W. Odell’s place, Little Chelsea, Imen- 
^wdraper. , 

Sykes. T. Rath Easton. Somerset, clothier. 
'Hiompson, J. Manchester, tea-ih^er. 

ThomiMon, J. and W. Widker, Wolverhamptotv 
drapers. 

Titterton, J. Wilmington-square. Sixi^fields, sur- 
geon. 

Todd, E. Liverpool, woollen-draper. * 

Tomlins, J. Boddicot. Oxfordshire, nunleryman. 
Virran, S. Tywardreath, Coni wall, linen-draper. 
Vincy, J. Bristol, cabinet-maker. 

Wield, G. Nuttmgham, driqier. 7^^, 

Wild, J. Adhngtoii, Cheshire, fanner, 'dv 
Wilkin, T. Soham, Cambridgeshire, scrivener. 
Willingham, G. Great Mary-le-bonnestieet, money- 
scrivener 

Wright, G. St. MartinVlanvbootand shoe-maker. 


Alphabetical List of Scotch Baiticruptctes and Dividen-ds, announced 
May 1823 ; extracted from the Edinburgh (la/ctte. 


fiEaUESTBATIONS. 

Fergusson, Alexander, cattle-dealer at Corridon. 
Hay, William, merchant in Perth. 

Kirkwood A Nielson, manufacturers in Glasgow. 
Lashley, George, earthenware-merchant in Glas- 
gow. 

M'Parlane, Dani^ grocer in Glasgow. 

Miller, Andrew, merchant in Perth. 

Reid, James, merchant St grocer in Aberdeen. 
Holland . Robert, corn-merchant in Dundee. 
Sohaw, William, flax-sninncr in Dundee. 

Wares, George, jun. fish-curer in Pultney Town. 
Wilson, Robert, jeweller & merchant in Glasgow. 


DIVIDENDS. 

Foyer, James, at Cuilt, near Stratliblanc ; by Win. 
Brook, merchant ni Glasgow. 

Galloway, Robert, merchant in Dundee; by 
George Duncan, merchant there. 

Hall, Uev. James, Edinburgh; by W. Scott Mon- 
crielf, accountant there. 

Maxwell, David, jun. merchant in Dundee; by 
George Duncan, merchant there. 

Morison, James, merchant in Edinburgh; by John 
Do^tis, merchant in Lejth. 

White, l^omas, late merchahtipi Edinburgh ; by 
W. Srott, accountant 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGKS, DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

1H93, Jan. 3. At Calcutta, the Lady of Henry L. 
Worrall, Esq. a son. 

March l.A. At Florence, the Laily of Captain 
ClMips Montagu Walker, R. N. a son. 

At^ulugiio sur Mer, tlie Lady Ca- 
thmne Caroline BriwncU, daughter of the Earl 
drPortmore, adnughtcr. 

— At Saham, Norfolk, (he Lady of die Hon. 
and Rev. A. Tumour, a son. 

v '. At Dublin, the Right Hon. Lady Greenock, 
a daughter. 

£3. At Tenby, the Lady of Charles Kinloch, 
Esq , of Gourd ie, a daughter. 

Atal^ondonderry. the I/ody of ColcMiel Sir 
William Willlama, cn the 13th regiment of foot, 
a son. 

30. At Ardineaple Castle, the Right Hon. Lady 
John Campbell, a son. 

— At Bath, the Lady of Captain WUliam Mao' 
adam, 7>'^th r^ment. a daughter. 

— At Bulmaduthy House, the Lady of Colin 
Mackepaie. Esq..Af 14lcqy, a daughter. 

May L At Edinliiigh, Mrs James Wedderbum, 
a daughter. 

2. At Lathrisk, Mrs Johnston, a .iMh 

— At Holmes House, the Lady ^arJos. FaifUc, 
Esq. of Holmes, a son and heir. 

3. At Montrose, Mrs Ogihiie, of Porkoonon, a 
daughter. 

* " ‘"le House ot niSiHovai Hiaii 

unteis of Er- 


— At the house of hisiRoyal Highness the 
of Claimice, in Bushy Park, the tuunta 


, ksonaMheir. 



ly, Mrs Horsburgh, aeon. 

1 Lndyof LieiiL<Chl.De9n 

e8.«idK,^ji.,asoh 

the My 


17. At Edinburgh, the Right Hon. Lady Anne 
Bi^d, a daughter. 

Ilk At Whim, the Lady of Archd. Montgomery, 
Esq- a daughter. 

— Irately, at Limerick, the Lady of Lieut-Col. 
Dick, C.B. i£d, or Royal Highlanders, of twins. 

•— At £6, Charlotte Square,Edinburgh, UieLady 
of Major Riddell, a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

1822. Dec. l(k At Darwar, Captain M. Kemble, 
of tlie 1st regiment of cavalry, and Assistant Ad- 
Jutant-trencral to the field force in the province 
of Bclgaum, or Dooab, to Mills Catharine Mollc, 
daughter of WUliam Molle, Esq. of Maiiies. 

15. At Bombay, Captain WillUm Miller, c 
Hon. Company's artillery, to KatharinoAr 
daughter of James Graves Russell, Esq. of C 
in the county of Gloucester. 

At Bonibuy, George Ogilvy, Esq. Secretary 
to the Medical lioard, and Civil Surgeon to the 

l*residency, Bombay, to Marla Augusta G 

second ilaughtcr of the late Dr Grieve, of Stlg 


bi^h. 


inc, Esq. C 
J daughter of 
:ty Inspector of 


At Malta, Wm. de 
mfssariat of Accounl 
.John Hennen, Esq. 

Honiitals in the MeditempRsni. _ t, 

11^3. April 24. At Kelso, RiMld Turner, Esq. 
* D^rtnuA, to Mrs Gordon 

r, refiot of George W.q^er, Esq. 



^ Houpc; 

— M AbetdeeDt to 

Mary, seooBddaOflmier onhe late James Tower, 
Esq. of 

E^. 




James Barclay, 
li» Marf Alin 



/'i 




Darclay, fourth daughter of the Ilev^^r Barclay, 
minister at Kettle. 

April jg). At Edinburgh, (j. Fullerton Carnegie, 
of PittaHbw. Ksq. to Madeline, eldait daughter of 
Sir John Connell, Judge of the Uigh Court of Ad< 
miralty. 

5o. William (''raser. Esq. writer to the signet, 
E^dinlmrgh, toBcthia, daughter of Francis Tay- 
lor, Ounnmgton Place. 

— At Airly Castle, Angus, John Wedderbum, 
Esq. to the lion. Lady Helen Ugilvy, youngest 
^lighter of the late, and sister of the present ^rl 

— At Coats’ Crescent, Edinburgh, Capt M. C. 
W..Aytdim. ropl artillery, to Eliza, only child of 
the Ute Henry Miller, Esq. of Punn. 

May 1. At Chelsea, (’hnrles Schreibcr, Esq. of 
WinendMa Lodge, Hants, to Emily, eldest daugh- 
ter of Snto-GcncraUSir John ( 'amcron, K.C.11. 

7. At WOiar House, John Haiiiilhin, Esq. of 
Brownhall, county of Donegal, to Mary, second 
daughter, of Hugh Hose, Kstj. of GlastuUieh, 
county of Boss. 

12. At Belchcster, Oerwickshire, ITcnry Foskett, 
Esq. late of the lA ifel ight dragoons, to Mary, 
youngest daughter ol^He late I lev. James Voung, 
minister of Legertwoon, ni tlie same tsiunty. 

17. At London, John Thomson, Esij. bmikscller, 
Edinburgh, to Margaret, vnungest daughter of Mr 
Evan Maqiherson, Tate oi the Customs, London. 

DEATHS. 

1822. Sept 4. The Rev. Henry Lloyd Loring, 
D.D. Archdeacon of Culcutta. 

Dec. U. At Madras, the Rev. John Allan, D.D. 
and M.D. senior minister of the Chureh of Scot- 
land, on the establishment of Fort Nt f tcorge. 

14, At Calcutta, David Turnbull, Esq. late of 
Mirzapore, in the fifty fourth year of his age, sc- 
(•oiid son of 'riioinas Turnbull, Esq. of Fenwick, 
Roxburghshire. 

2(). At Canton, Alexander Hay. Esq., an officer 
on boanl the l^omas Coutts East Indiamnn, 
fourth son of Robert Hay, Es(|. of .SjiotL 

1823. Jan. 20. At Calcutta. James Jameson, Esq. 
Sccietary to the Medical Board of Calcutta, sun 
of the Rev. John Jameson, D.D. Edinburgh. 

March 27. At Frodricton, New Brunswick, 
North America, Major (leneral George Straccy 
binith, Lieut,-Governur of that province. 

April !i. At Rome, the Rev. I'honias St (Hair 
Abereioinoy, of Glassaugli. 

— At Headwell, near Dunfermhne, William 
Campbell, Esq. in the 43d year of his age. 

12. At Inverness, in the 3Ist year of his age, 
Matliew Towusliend Betliune, M.D. surgeon 
in Inverness, 

— At her seat in Wales, in the 61st year of her 
age, the Right Hon. Diana Baroness Barham, wife 
of Sir Gerard Noel Noel, Bart, of Exton Park, 
M.P. in the county of Rutland. 

13. At hklinburgh, Mr Thomas Duncan. Mr 
Duncan haviiw bwn a member of the Society ai 
High (’onstablra of tliis city, and (‘lected as the 
chaplain to that body, on the 7tli instant, the 
members, from a sense of respect and attachment 
to ids memory, voluntarily assembled, and, in so- 
lelnq procession, accompanied his remains to the 
plao6 of interment 

— At Chelsea, William Hcniy Moaelev, M.D. 
many years physician to his Majesty's forces jin 
Eifvi>t. the PcniDitil&i Acca 

— At his house. Commercial Road, London, 
WilUam Drysdale, Esq. of the India House. 
jto -J- At EiUnburgh, Wm. Forbes, Esq. late keeper 
of the city record. 

— At SpanishtowakJtonaioa. David MaedowsU 
Grant, 91st rcgimenl^^ird son of David Mac- 
dowall Grant, 1^. of Amdilly. 

— On board qife.^aria, ofr Pernambuco, Capt 
Peter M < Lauchlim m Greenock. 

14. At Maybole, the Rev. Char lMia iBan. mini- 
ster of Maybole. 

15. Mrs Charlplte Helen Cuij||Pg, relict of 

Pelham MaitlaniL' K«q* ' , 

— At Londge, Cuitain Keith MaxweU, ^ N. 

16. At KirSkon, near Glawow, Mrs mbella 
Naiamytn, relict of Mr Robert MaxweU, merchant 
in Glasgow. 

— At EdinhuiRh, M^r. Oenpral Archibald 
Steuaft. #lest son of David ^teuai^ 1^. of 
Scciiarthali. 


Register. — Deaths. 
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April in. At Borrowstounness. Mrs Anne Hall, \,x 
relict of ihc late Mr Robert Stevenson, mer- 
chant 

17. At St John’s Well, parish of Fyvie, Mr 
George WilIianii«on. 

18. .\t the house of Sir William Pettes, Bart 
Susan, only daughter of the late M.ijor Lloyd Hill, 
of his MajestyS 1st re-iineiit of guards. 

— At Brighton, Tlic.iuas smith. Esq. one of the 
Aldermen of the city 4>'‘ ; ondrin. 

— At Montro-e, at tl c /ylvanecd age of 92, Ja- 
net Caird, lelict of the late Alexander Valentine, 
many years farmer at llilJ of Craigo. The de- 
ceased was in perfect possession of all her facul- 
ties. and WBH confined lo IkxI only a few days. 

19. At London, Sir Charles Rainpfylde, who 
was shot, alioui a roitiiiglit since, by Joseph More- 
land. The surgeons hming bi'cn unable to ex- 
tract the ball, had. on consultation, pronounced 
hiH case hopeless. For sonic fi.iys he nad been in 
a state of torpor, and expired in tliat iiiclaiicholy 
«tuati >n. 

20- At London, in the 74th year of her i|||’fhe 
Dowager La<ty Gardner, rebet of Adralq|^||6r(l 
Gardner, imd grandmotlicr to the present VuNkuit , 
Gardner. 

21. At Ayr, John Taylor of RlaL‘khon<ie, Esq, 

— At Eifmbuigh, Mins Douglas Ainislie, daugh- 
ter of Mr Robert i\iiislie, W.b. after an illness of 
only two days. 

— At Fortroso, Captain William Raillie, 92d 
regiment, agcil 47- He entered tlic service in 179."), 
and served in Ireland during the rebellion— in 
Holland— and in Spain and I'ortugai, with Sir 
John Mooit' and the Duke of Wellington. 

— At his scat, Deeston lla'I, Norfolk, agetl 56, 

Sir Thomas I’rcston, Bart. , 

22. In London, General Grenville, grand-uncle 
to the Duke of Buckingham. 

— Mr Jo. Somei^'aill, merclumt, Leith, aged 72. 

— At Nairn, John Gunn, Esq. Shcsiii-SubsU- 
tute of that county. 

23. At Bieaforth, near Liverpool, in the R3d year 
of her age, Mrs Robertson, relict of the deceased 
Andrew Robertson, Ksej. of Black weUs. 

— At New ^"ork, Jessamine, wife of Mr Joseph 
Nelson, and daughter of George Sim, Esq. late of 
Aberdeen. 

— In London, Joseph NoUekins, Emi. R. A. 
aged 86. 

— At London, in the 71tli year of his age, A. 
Arrowsmith, Esq. the celebrated geogmuher, 
whose fame as a constructor of maps BuuViiarts 
is BO well known throughout Euro)>e and America. 

— At London, Charles Grant, Esq. youngest 
brother of the Right Hon. Sir William Grant. 

— At Doonhohn, John Hunter, of Bonuwm, 

At Ayr, in his Both year, Mr Thos. Bmwn, 
late accountant in the Branch of the Bank of Scot- 
land, Ayr. 

— At London, Katharine, Countess Dormer of 
Morton, widow of Sholto Charles, late Earl of 
Morton, in the 88th year of her age. Her Lady- 
ship was daughter of the Hon. John Hamilton, and 
grand-daughter of Charles Earl of Haddington. 

— At Brahan Castle, the Hnn. C^uroline ^ 

Mackenzie, third daughter of the late Lord Se»- 
forth. 

— At Oatfield, near Camplxltown, John Smith 
Maccacharu, only child of Colin Maccaeharn, |Diq. 
of Oatfield. 

— At Canonmills, near Edinburgh, Mrs Mar- 
jmnt May Lilias Neill, relict of the late Rev. Wil- 
liam Drysdale. ^ 

2.). In London, the Dowager Visoounten Tor- 
rington. 

26. At Hl mkv. Stalfordshire, in the 74th year 
of Ills age, tHiliain Iiord Viscount Dudley and 
Ward, Baron Bumingham, dec. 

27. At London. Charles Shaw Lefevre, Esq. in 
the 64tli year of his age. 

— At Stoneyhill-House, Musselburgh, Fiands 
Anderson, Esq. W. S. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Susan Lockhart, wife of 
Mr Lindsay of the High Sdiool. 

M Glasgow, Mrs Livingstone, late of Airds. 

Neltohouse, Leamalngow, the Rev. 
Samufii PeaLlWlain in his Mt^est/s service. 

^AtGabti)irMM8e,CheRev. DrSbiHh. _ 

Adjutant Oenerafa wee. 
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1SS3. April 21. At London, Lieut. General Verc 
Warner Ilusscy, .iged 7ti. 

— At Montrose, Captain FrancdB Innes, of the 
f»th royal vetoran battalion. 

— At Kdinburf^h. James Jackson. Esn. late of 
the 5.>th regiment of foot, son of the late Mr CdEjlt* 
in issioner .Jack -.on. 

3(t. At Edinlmrfjh, .John, the fifth and last sur* 
vivitig son of Mr H. Ain'.Iie, VV. S. 

— At r).alkcith, Mr .lohn Is’iiears Shim, late 
merchant there. •* 

— At Edinburf^h, Miss Clementina fMlvie, 
daughter of the late William Ogilvie, Esq. Banff. 

— At Lasswade Hill, the Ripit Hon. Lady Jane 
Mary Boyle, daughter of the Right Him. John, 
late Earl of Gla'-cow. 

May 2. At Cheltenham, in the 8nth year of his 
age, after an illness of two months, the Right Hon. 
Lord Glenbervie. . 

3. At Dumfries, Junes Crichton, Esip of Friar’s 
Corse, Dumfries-shire. 


Register. — DoalJia, 
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(jffflugar refiner, Glascuw. 

At Edinburgh, Mr Walter Lamb, upholsterer. 
— At lus seat in West LoUiian, Colonel Oillon, 
of Wallbousc. 

— At Kelso. Walter Alexander, Esq. formerly 
of the south fenriblw, and afterwards Captain of 
the Edinburgh militia. 

— At Moat of Troqueer, John Rae, Esq. of 
Violetbonk. 

— At!i5unfermline,Wm. Anderson, Esq; aged 61. 

C. AtGlencarse House, Mrs Hunter, of Glencane. 

7. At Edinburgh, Mr George Caw, printer. 

10. AtEdmburgh, Mrs Smyth, widow of John 
Smyth, Esq. of Ifolhary. 

— At Lynedock Place, Edinburgh, Jessy Craw- 
ford Baillie, aged 11, daughter of the late Andrew 
DMllie, Esq. solicitor, Edinburgh. 

— At Dublin, aged H3 years, tlie Right Rev. 
Dr Troy, Roman Catholic Archbishop nf Dublin. 

11. James A. Brown, Es(i. merchant in Glasgow. 

— At St Ninians, Captain Cunphcll, late of the 

33d regiment of foot, in the 73d year of his age. 

— At the Manse of tdensliiel, m his 73th year, 
the Rev. Mr John Macrae, 3G years minister of 
that parish. 

12. Aged G3, Captain John Baker Hay, of his 
Majust/s ship Queen Charlotte. 

— At Knockaby, near Campbeltown, Charlotte 
CampDell, daughter of IJeut.-Colonel Porter. 

13. At his seat in Worcestershire, Earl Beau- 
champ, in the 76th year of his age. 

jjefeAt Fardel Square* Fife, Mrs Reid, widow of 
iMMte Kev. John Reid, Chimside, B<wwickshire. 

At Edinburgh, Patrick Cnchton, Esq. Lieut- 
Colonel Commanoant of the 2d regiment of Edin- 
burgh local militia. 

— At Dillholm, John Moffat, Esq. in Garwald, 
after a very short illness. 

— At Leith, Mrs Elizabeth Inglis, wife of John 
Watson, jun. Esq. ; and on the Idth, George, their 
infant son. 

— At Aberdeen, aged 85, Geoiige Thomson, Esq. 
fomerW of Jamaica. Mr Thomson, previous to 
his death, gave a donation of £..50 towards erect- 
ing a schocH-house at the Cove ; and he has since 
bMueathed £*.50 to the Female Society establish- 
ed'm Aberdeen, for the benefit of aged and indi- 
gent inanen i and £.18 to the poor of the Chapel 
of Eas*' in the same place. 

].S. Aged 69, Mr James Cairns, writer, Peebles. 

— At Grcenhead,/jBhwgow, in the year of 
his |ge, Mr Robert MyAn arew. civil engineer. 

17; At Glasgow, jSIiIb mwan, late Cap- 
tain in the royal Lanarkshire mffiak 

18. At PaineygjMrs Fulton, reU^Wthedfiocased 
Robert Fulton, Esq. of Hartfleld. 


May 18. At T.auriston Place, Edinburgh, Thos. 
Dell, Esq. late of Nctlu'r Hursburgh. 

10. At Portobcllo. Mrs Bcgbie, wid0W|Of Alex- 
ander Begbie, Esq. late of Hmdon, Midifl^x. 

— At Edinburgn, Mrs Muy Campbell, widow 
of the late Captun Cohn Campbell, Castlcton. 

— In Carlisle, Mrs Elizabeth Holmes, relict of 
Mr Isaac Holmes, carrier, in the KUth year of her 
age. She was followed to the place ot interment 
by the prindpal part of sixty-nme of her children, 
grand-children, and grca^grand-children. 

— At Halifax, Nova Scotia, Lieut. Colonel P. 
Waterhouse, M^or of the Slst regiment, in which 
he had ser^’ed twenty-two years. 

20. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Capt. W'illiam Baird, 
son of Sir James G. Baird, Bart of Saughtonhall. 

21. At Manuel, Stirlingshire. Mr James Baird, 
at the age of 23, son of the P^^v. DrBairdi^ncipHl 
of the University of EdinW jh. 

22. Mrs Agnes Carlyle, reriet Of tfuF’ deceased 
Walter I.ang, Esq. late one of the Magistrates of 
Glasgow. 

23. At Brompton, George, only atm of Sir David 
Wedderbum, Bart 

2-1. At Brunstain HouaK|Blhir Portobcllo, Miss 
Margaret Q. MilUken, durnter of the deceased 
Wiluam Milliken, Esq. oifSt Vinoent’s, 

— At Droughts Place, Edinburgh, m the 72il 
year of his age, Mr Wynne Johnstone, late farmer, 
Dalhousip. 

— At Millbonk of Troqueer, the Lady of Capt 
Thomas Hay. 

— At Gli^ow, Margarer, eldest daughter of the 
late Rev. Wuiiaia Thomson, minister of Ochiltree, 
Ayrshire. 

25. At Heavitree, near Exeter, Mrs Mai^ret 
Hunter, .s{K>me of Robert liouis. Esq. Hon. ]^st- 
India Comj^ny’s service. 

2G. At Port-Glasgow, Mr John Robertson, 
merchant 

— At Coleman Street, London, Mr Anthony 
Hall, solicitor. 

27. At Wellington Place, l^h Links, Jean, 
eldest daughter of Mr Peter Lranb, of the Customs, 
aged 1 8 years. 

29. At Dorgue House, David Blair, Esq. of 
Borgue. 

30. At Edinburgh, in the 86th year of her age, 
Mrs Isobel Lawne, relict of the late Mr Roderick 
Chalmers, tinplate worker. 

June 1. At Edinburgh, Mrs MacAlIan, spouse 
of Mr James MacAllan, W. !S., and daughter ot 
Mr Koliert Ainslie, W. S. 

3. Mrs Faulkner, late of the Theatre-Royal, 
Edinburgh, leaving an infant family of five chil- 
dren. 

Lately, at Ndrberfh, Pembrokeshire, John 
Henry Martin, Esq. U. N. He was the last sur- 
viving compatoon of Capt. Cook in his voyages 
round the globe. 

— At Keswidt, Capt. Muckle, R. N. aged'TS- 

— In his llGth year, Dennis CoUin, a peasant 
on the Trabolgan demesne, Ireland. He was ne- 
ver confined one day to his bed by idekness. 

— At Chester House, Ctdonel the llpn. Sir Ro- 
bert Le Pioer French, K.C.B. r.icut Col. of the 
71tii regiment, youngest son of the late Lord Qlan- 
carty. 

— At Paris, Capt. C. .S. White, of the R. N. 

— At Inverness, James Cumming, millwright^ 
at the advanced age of 101. His wite, aged above^ 
90^ is now living mere. Cumipjncr a native 
ofMorayshire, and being bdi-n at Mundoel, near 
Altyre, had toe merit of Brit executing manp, ex- 
cellent meal and thrashing-mills in the ngrtfaem'' 
counties upon the most approved constructioc^^ii^ 
He had a great genius n^hanics, and there 
remain many spectanenMif his curious work- 
manship. Cumming iasiqp^qsed tahave been the 
oldest man In Invemeglt 
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